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PLANTING and GARDENING. 


CONTAINING 
The NaTuzaL HisToRy, CoLTuae, and eint FC 


DECIDUOUS and EVERGREEN FOREST-TREES; 


With Practical Directions for Raisixe and Improvin® = 
WOODS, NURSERIES, SEMINARIES, and PLANTATIONS; 1 
| AND THER * 
Method of Propagating and Improving the various Kinds of Dxeipudus and EvgrcReeN SHRUBS and 
T REESs proper for ORNAMENT and SHADE. 


5 4 1 3 0 
Inſtructions for LAVYIN C- OU and 51870810 of 


PI. E As u RE and F L O WE RGA R D E N s; 


Including the Culture of Prize-Flowers, Perennials Annuals, Biennials, &c: 


| LIKEWISE 
PLain and FAMILIAR RuLts for the MANAGEMENT of a 


Z T7 6H 'E N A R D N; 


| Comprehending the neEwesT and BEST Mernops of Raiſing all its afferent Productions 


1 


TO wHICH IS ADDED, 
The Manner of PLANTING and CuiTivarinG | 


FRUIT-GARDENS and ORCHARDS. 


THE WHOLE FORMING A 


of TIMBER-TREES, 


COMPLETE HISTORY 


Whether raiſed i in ForzsT5, PtanTarions, or Nonszniss 


| 4A 8 WELL AS 
A GENERAL SYSTEM of the PRESENT PRACTICE 
of, THE 
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HE profits and ſatisfaction attending Planting and Gardening are fo univerſally 
known and acknowledged, as to render it needleſs to expatiate upon that ſubject, 
or to urge their practice from thoſe motives. An attempt, however, to ſet them 
in the beſt and cleareſt light muſt prove no unacceptable preſent to the Public; and 
the Explanation of the beſt Methods of Practice muſt be ——ꝙ— of general utility. 


Numbers of books have been written within theſe few years on different parts of Planting, 


Botany, or Gardening; all of which are extremely defective, their plan of execution heing 


both n and abſurd. 


T o treat the plants, as they ſtand a in the different claſſes of the ſcience, i is certainly 


a a good method for a treatiſe ſolely on Botany, but ſhould by no means be adopted in a Book 


of Gardening, where the unlearned but uſeful Gardener would be puzzled to find out the forts 


for his purpoſe, — the hard names, — claſſes, and technical terms of the Selene 


One Author, who has dignified his work with the worth of A GENERAL Bos of 


Gan DING, deſcribes only about half a dozen flowering- trees or plants every week, as they 
| ſucceed in order of blow throughout the year; and out of the great variety of cultivated plants 

with which Nature has enriched our globe, has inſerted the culture of not more than three 
: hundred, except a tew articles for the kitchen garden, and the like, to complete a number. 


Another performance has appeared nnder the form of a Dictionary; ; 3 nothing can be 
more injudicious than to compoſe a book of this nature dictionary-wiſe: for to arrange the 


various genera, ſo widely different in their natures, in an alphabetical order, is very bad; but to 
continue all the ſpecies, of what kind ſoever, under their reſpective genera, muſt be Nill worſe. 
One ſpecies of a genus may, perhaps, be an annual, the next a perennial, a third a tree, and the 


fourth an uſeful eſculent for the table: This, perhaps, may require the heat of a ſtove ; That 


be hardy enough for the coldeſt ſituations ; whilſt another may demand the moderate protection 
of a green-houſe, or thrive very well abroad under a warm wall. 


Is it not extremely abſurd, to ha plants of ſuch different 3 though agreeing in 


their fructification, thus promiſcuouſly blended together in a work deſigned for practical uſe ? 


Where an author, indeed, confines his ſubject wholly to Botany, ſuch a methadi is tolerable, but 


in a book of Gardening is inſufferable; becauſe in the latter all the trees and plants for the 


different purpoſes of Gardening ought to be ſelected, that they may appear at one view, ready 
for uſe, and preſent themſelves in full array to ſuit thoſe palates which are moſt inclined to reliſh 
them. There are numbers in the kingdom whoſe Gardening conſiſts only in the management 
of a ſmall ſtove; there are many whole ſole buſineſs is the care of a green-houſe; ſome, perhaps, 
ſhall employ themſelves entirely in laying-out and managing wilderneſs-quarters, ſhrubberies, 
&c ; others in the culture of perennial flowers, annuals, and fuch ſhed-flowers as more peculiarly 
diſtinguiſh a perſon by the appellation of FrortsT ; whilſt the well-managing country- ſquire, 
ever attentive to the culture of foreſt-trees, and the improvement of his eſtate, laughs at the 
admirers of flowers, and in the old trite pun tells us, he likes © no flower like a cauliflower.” 


The different taſtes of various . at once ſhew the abſurdity of thoſe plans * a General 
or Complete Treatiſe of Gardening, hitherto offered to the Public; the execution of which is 
as prepoſtercus, as their practice is in many caſes erroneous. Varieties are aſſerted with great 


confidence to be real ſpecies; ſpecies are often arranged under wrong genera; and obſolete 


Vor. I. a titles 


n 
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titles are ſtill retained. Indeed, conſidering the great alteration which has lately been 
introduced into the ſyſtem, (in the laſt edition of the Syecits PLANTA RUM) and the many 


new genera and ſpecies that have been added to it, together with the former abſurdities in 


other books, every reader muſt evidently perceive the neceſſity of ſetting thoſe articles in their 
proper licht, and the great want of a Complete Body of Planting and Gen. 


Should the reader ee into my pretenſions for attempting ſuch a work, I can only 
anſwer, That they are founded on the great experience I have had in every branch of the 
art. Gardening is a ſcience for which I have ever had a natural inclination, that very early in 
life put me upon the practice of it, and induced me to join with it the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
The Gardener and Philoſopher are two diſtinct characters; neither of them, merely as ſuch, 
are qualified to write a Book of Gardening. The Gardener may underſtand the practical 
part, but be totally ignorant, or at leaſt pollefs only a ſmattering, of the philoſophical ; 
while, on the other hand, the Scholar in his purſuit of knowledge acquires great ſkill in the 
philoſophical, but knows nothing of the practical part. Neither of theſe ſeparately, nor a 


| Society of theſe ſeparately, are qualified to write a Book of Gardening. The philoſophical . 


and the practical departments muſt unite ; and when practice is joined to the ſtudy of - 


philoſophy, then, and then only, inſtructions or directions for the cuties of trees, — &c. 
may be Gepenged ON. 


How far I have ſucceeded in theſe purſuits, my extenſive nurſeries have given ſufficient proof 
to the world. They were raiſed with a deſign to eſtabliſh a charity, which, by the bleſſing of 
God, has profpered ; and to render this more general, there was no part of gardening which 
I omitted. I not only raiſed all curious foreign trees, ſhrubs, tender exotics, perennials, and 
annuals, but fruit-trees of all forts, foreſt-trees, and every article in the kitchen way. My 
extenſive correſpondence abroad enabled me to procure every ſort of ſeed; my extenſive 
nurſeries, ten in number, ſtanding upon near forty -acres of ground, and in four different 


_ pariſhes, afforded a proper ſituation in one or other for moſt of them; and my ſucceſs in the 


whole has been fo great, that many hundred thouſand trees, ſhrubs, and plants, have been 


raiſed; and every one who has ſeen them has wo teſtimony of their excellence, luxuriance, 


and beauty. 


e with ſuch practice and obſervation, I determined to compoſe the Work I now offer 
to the Public, which 1 18 me or diſpoſed in Two Nan in the following manner: 


.O. . Book I. 


After a ſhort Introduction to Botany, or an explanation of tlie technical terms uſed in the 
deſcription of the roots, ſtems, leaves, fructifications, &c. of the different trees and plants, 


together with the Twenty-four Claſſes of Sir Charles Linnæus s excellent Syſtem, ſucceeds 


Book I. divided 1 into Four Parts, which contain, 


I. The hiſtory, 1 and management of all a deciduous Foreſt-Trees | proper to 
improve a nn, s eſtate. 


T 


11. —— Aquatics; or uch timber⸗ trees as s flouriſh beſt by the ſides of rivers, 
andi in moiſt . 


* 


III. — — Evergreen foreſt- trees. 


PART IV. Relates to woods and fences; and contains inſtructions for raiſing woods with 


variety of foreſt- trees; for the management and i improvement of old woods; for making 
fences ; and the manner r of raiſing quick. 


Having amply nated of the different trees neceſſary to occupy an eſtate, the next diviſion 
of the Volume, or Book II. contains Four Parts : : 


 ParT I. Treats of deſſgn in Gardening, or the method of laying-out the ground for the 


general purpoſes of beautifying the environs ; with directions for the preparation 
and management of the ſeminary and nurſery, as well as rules for grafting, 
budding, layering, and propagating trees from ſackers and cuttings, 


ParT 


T " a 
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PART I. Contains the hiſtory ind 7 1 of abs n fs trees and heubs p proper 
| for the wilderneſs, &c. with their titles in the Linnzan ſyſtem. In 


PART 1. The reader will find hardy evergreen trees and | ſhrubs treated in the ſame manner. 
PRT IV. Gives directions concerning climbers. 


In theſe two diviſions are included the hiſtory, culture, and management of all the hardy 
trees and ſhrubs of the known globe, which deſerve to be propagated. 


vow III. is divided into Two Parts. 


PRT I. Comprehends a treatiſe of ſuch perennial flowers as are more peculiarly called Prize 
Flowers; ſuch as the polyanthus, a auricula, tulip, carnation, &c. 


Parr II. Treats of hardy perennial flowers in general ; the countries in which they abound in 
| a ſtate of nature; their time of flowering with us; their culture, management, 
Ge. Sc. Their claſſes and titles in the Linnæan ſyſtem are alſo given. 


Such are e the articles which complete the Firſt Volume, 


0 1. n. | Book IV. 


Part I. "Treats of annuals and biennials in general ; the manner of raiſing ce to > blow 
fair ; and the places proper for them in the ment. exon 


ParT 1. Relates to the green-houſe and green-houſs plants, or ſuch as will live in our 
climate, with protection uy from cur weather! in winter. | 


| Parr III. Treats of the ſtove and ſtove plants i in t or ſuch as will not : thrive | in this : 
dlimate without the aſſiſtance of actual fire. | | 


Book V. 
Lnclodes the cultare and management of the Kitchen-Garden i in general; ſhewing in 


Pakr I. The method of raiſing all ſorts of plants which fall under that ane for 
| the table. 


* Il. The doctrine of hot- beds, bor wal, forcing-frames, Se. 


Pak r II]. The management of the pine. apple plant, melons, ftrawberris, and all low 
ſorts of fruit. 


Book VI. and Laſt, 
Contains the culture and management of fruits and fruit-trees, 


ban I. Treats of ned fruit-trees, ſuch as vines, peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, cherries, 
_ pears, apples, Sc. the manner of raiſing them, N them out for bearing, 
pruning, and alter. management. 


. 


PazrT II. Of orchards ; of trees proper for them; the manner of planting them, and after- 
management. 


Paxr III. Gives directions for gathering of fruit, and the method of 1 it. 


Such are the materials that 1 this Work, which I have endeavoured" to arrange in 
ſuch a manner as to render the whole a _uſeful, natural, and Complete Body of Planting, 
8 and ä | 


And as mixing the botanic with the gardening part, has a great W to create 
confuſion, and embarraſs the unlearned gardener, rather than aſſiſt him in his labours, thoſe 


two diviſions of the ſcience are preſerved diſtin, In the department relating to Foreſt-Trees, 
| | as 
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as it relates to the improvement of eſtates, rather than the information of the judgment in 


- philoſophical reſearches, I have introduced very little of botany, and have only Pointed out 


the claſſes of thoſe trees, as they ſtand in the Linnæan ſyſtem. 


In the ſucceeding parts, where plants of all forts are raiſed for pleaſure or philoſophical 
obſervation, ſhort deſcriptions are given, and the culture of their reſpective trees, fhrubs, or 
plants, are laid down in a plain, familiar, and eafy manner, for practical uſe: then follow 
the titles of thoſe plants, and the characters of their fructification; and as in one ſpecies other 
varieties are often contained, which have been titled by former botaniſts as diftin& ſpecies ; as 
the ſame plant has been variouſly named by the feveral eminent botaniſts in different ages of the 


world; and as the knowledge of thoſe titles may convey a ſtill better idea of each ſpecies under 
conſideration; the moſt important names are given, as they occur in the works of the moſt 


learned botaniſts, from that father of natural hiſtory, TuzopuRAsTvs, to the botaniſts of the 


8 age. 


In ſhort, I have omitted no circumſtance which I thought likely to render this an 


entertainipg as well as uſeful book; in which gardeners may meet with ample inſtructions for 
the practical part of every branch of their art; gentlemen are duly directed in the right method 
of improving their eſtates by planting of timber-trees; the floriſt is inſtructed how to win the 


prize at a feaſt; thoſe who are fond of hardy perennial flowers and annuals, may know what 
they are, and how to raiſe them to advantage; ; thoſe alſo who are attentive to the {till more 


delicate method of preſerving and rearing fine green-houſe and ſtove plants, will meet with 
ſimilar helps; and thoſe who love to regale their palates will find themſelves not diſappointed, 
by purſuing the rules laid down for 2 the various eſculents of the 8 


Neither is this work 8 for the FREE purpoſes only ; it is deſigned l for 


readers of natural hiſtory in general. Ladies who are fond of ſuch reſearches, and gentlemen 
who have no inclination to put the practical parts into execution, may here ſee the natural 


hiſtory of the different trees, ſhrubs and plants; be acquainted with their nature; know the 


country in which they naturally abound; their uſes, &c. fo that I have the preſumption to 
hope, that whoever peruſes this Work either as a gardener, an improver of his environs, or 


a philoſopher only, will not find himſelf diſappointed in his expectations. 


And to him who is any ways exerciſed in theſe employments, reſults the ſweeteſt · ſatisfaction 


and pleaſure. They conduce to innocence, by employing that time in laudable, which would 
otherwiſe probably be ſpent in trivial, purſuits; they are a means of prolonging life; _ enlarge 
the e and inſpire us with the utmoſt praiſe and gratitude to God. 


Here we ſee how the Almighty qeeneth 1 hand, ad filleth all things living with plenteouſneſs ! 


Hence flow the neceſlaries, the conveniences, the pleaſures of life ! Hence are extracted thoſe 
healing balſams, which relieve the accidental and natural infirmities to which frail human 


nature is ſubje& ! It is the omnipotent Creator alone who giveth remedies to heal our ſickneſſes; 


but he does not give them without exacting labour on our part, and requiring that we ſhould 
inveſtigate his wonderful works; well knowing, that we cannot ſtudy them without daily 


Genatures of his almighty power, and conſtant manifeſtations of his ſovereign ae 


The ſtudy of Nature affords real wiſdom, and yields delight Uke wn and inconceivable to 


thoſe who have not made the trial. Here the wiſe, the ſerious, and religious mind dwells with 


rapture: The works of the Lerd are done in judgment from the beginning, and from the time He 
made them, He diſpoſed the parts thereof: He garniſhed his works for ever and ever; and in his 
hand are the chief of them unto all generations: they neither labour, nor are weary, nor ceaſe from 
their works : none of them bingereth another, and they ſhall never di HO. his word : therefore the 
Lord kooketh on {oe earth, and filleth it with his bleſſings. 


Glory then be to God ſor his all-bounteous liberality, and for diſpoſing human hearts to imitate 


his divine pertections ; Who enableth human underſtanding to trace his almighty power in the 


works of his creation ; who accepteth of their praiſe and thankſgiving; and declareth, that thoſe 
who honour him, he will honour, 
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ceive additional 


reader at liberty to ſit down with the 
knowledge only, or make himſelf maſter of the 


A SHORT 


INTRODUCTION »o BOTANY: 


OR, AN 


PAP LL ANATT UN + 


OF TAE 


BOTANIC TECHNICAL TERMS 


Which will frequently occur in the Cours of this Work. 


TOGETHER WITH THE 


Different Claſſes, &c. of 


technical terms of Botany may ſeem 
foreign to a Treatiſe on Planting and 
Gardening, as a perſon may arrive at 


knowledge of the former; yet there is ſuch a 


cloſe connection between the noble ſcience of 


Botany and the delightful art of Gardening, that 


the reliſh for the one is improved and heightened 


by having a perfect knowledge of the other. 
The Botaniſt and the Gardener are two diſtinct 
creatures; but when the Gardener, after having 
attained to the achme of his art, proceeds far- 
ther; when he ſcrutinizes into the characteriſtics, 


and number of the male and female parts in the 
hermaphrodite flowers, and inveſtigates minutely 
the vegetable ſyſtem ; he will proportionally re- 


branch of his firſt ſtudied art. | 
To allure him to theſe purſuits is one deſign 


of this Work; and the more effectually to ac- 


compliſh that end, the botanic and practical 


parts are kept as diſtinct as poſſible, that one 


may not claſh with the other, but leave every 


practical 


abſtruſer parts of the ſcience. 


A gentleman, at his firſt entrance on the ſtudy 


of the ſcience of Botany, will be ſtartled, per- 
haps, at the many ſeemingly bombaſtic words 
and pedantic expreſſions uſed in the deſcription 
of the flowers, leaves, and ſtalks. When he 


looks for the deſcription of a flower, and is told 


that © the calyx is permanent; that the corolla 
conſiſts of a certain number of crenated petals; 
the ſtamina of numerous capillary filaments, with 


{imple antberæ, &c. &c.“ he is equally ſurpriſed ; 


Vol. I. | 


leaſure in every executive 


Q HOUG H an explanation of the 


on 


examines the different ſexes, with the difference | 


| to make uſe of any other words. 


the LIN NXAN SYSTEM, 


and diſguſted with expreſſions which leave him 
as wiſe as they found him. : 
They may indeed appear very ſtrange and un- 


couth at firſt ; but, after he has waded into the 
great fkill in the latter without any | 


depths of the ſcience, he will not only perceive 
their propriety and uſe, but will afterwards with 
difficulty form his mouth, much leſs his pen, 


o 


In the proſecution of this work I ſhall intro- 
duce as few of theſe words as poſſible, that the 
Gardener may not be embarraſſed and perplexed 
in his practical work. But as I ſhall all along 
have a view to the ſcience of Botany, and make 
my performance equally ſerviceable to the attain- 
ment of the knowledge of both arts, I cannot 
avoid giving the deſcription of flowers, &c. in 
their own terms. | „ 

In the part relating to Foreſt- Trees, very few 
of theſe words make their appearance; and only 
the claſs in which each genus 1s ranked in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem, is chiefly pointed out. | 

In that diviſion relating to trees for ornament 
and ſhade, as they are numerous, and more pe- 
culiarly attract the attention of the philoſopher, 


they will. more frequently occur; and by thus in- 


troducing them gradually into the deſcription of 
flowers and plants, the curious obſerver will in- 
ſenſibly acquire a knowledge of both arts. I 
have been, however, very careful to let them 
have no other place than in the deſcription. 
As the root is the life of the plant, and firſt 
receiver of all the vegetative juices, I ſhall begin 
with explaining the different terms uſed for the 


variety of roots; ſhall next proceed to the ſtalk, 


leaves, and flowers; and then conclude this 
Introduction with a conciſe explanatich of the 
different claſſes, &c. of the Linnzan ſyſtem. 
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Of 


" ROOT (Radix) conſiſts of two parts; 
the one aſcending, the other deſcending. 
The aſcending part ſerves to raiſe the branches, 
leaves, and fructification, and is the ſtem of the 
plant ; the deſcending part is that which ſtrikes 


into the ground, and conveys nouriſhment to the 


plant. 

Roots are principally divided into three claſſes; 
Bulbous, Tuberous, and Fibrous, which allo 
have their diviſions. 


I. BULBOUS ROOTS 


Are uſually of a large, roundiſh, ſolid figure, 
have fibres at the baſe, and conſiſt of the follow- 
ing ſorts. | ” 

i, A ſolid bulb ſignifies a root forming 
one entire uniform lump of matter. 
fig. 1. repreſents ſuch a bulb; and fig. 2. is the 
ſame bulb cut acroſs horizontally through the 
middle, 5 | 5 
2. By a tunicated bulb is underſtood ſuch 
bulbs as are formed of many coats, ſurround- 
ing each other. 


of the ſame bulb. | ; 
3. A ſquamoſe bulb expreſſes a bulb formed 


of ſeveral ſcales or flakes lying one over another, | 


as in fig. 5. | | | 
4. A duplicate bulb is compofed of two ſolid 
| bulbs joined in one, as in fig. 6. 


cluſtered together. Many of theſe are often 


found very ſmall, not larger than a grain of corn 


and, from their having a ſimilar appearance, are 
alſo ſometimes called granulous roots. For a re- 
preſentation of this root ſee fig. 7. 


— 


Plate I. 


Fig. 3. is a repreſentation of 
this bulb; and fig. 4. is the tranſverſe ſection 


divided. 


E 0-:T--2 


I! TUBEROUS ROOTS. 


Theſe ſorts of Roots conſiſt of a large and 
fleſhy ſubſtance, though without the characters 
of the bulbous kinds. Their figure 1s irregular 
and they are thicker than the ſtalk they produce. 
Tuberous Roots are ſaid to be, 

1 Seffile; when they adhere or ſit cloſe to the 


baſe of the ſtalk. 


2. Pendulous; if they are found ſuſpended, 
as it were, at the ends of fibres. See fig. 8. 
and fig. 9. | 

3. Faſciculated; when the knobs are in bundles. 


4. Palmated; when the parts ſpread out, in 
form of the hand. 


III. FIBROUS ROOTS. 


By Fibrous Roots are implied ſuch as con- 
fiſt of many ſlender bodies, which divide at the 
ſtalk, and branch out in many directions. Being 
the moſt common of all the ſorts of Roots, they 


require no figures to explain them. Fibrous 


roots are. termed, LOTT. 
1. Perpendicular, when they run ſtraight into 
the ground. It is this ſort to which the gardener 
applies the name tap-root. f 5 
2. Horizontal, when they creep and ſpread 
under the ſurface. | „ 
3. Carnoſe, if they are ſomewhat fleſhy or 
thick. - | | 5 
4. Capillary, when the roots are very thin and 


5 I ͤfine, like hairs. 5 
5. Aggregate bulbs are ſeveral little bulbs 


5. Simple, when they run all the way un⸗ 
6. Branched, when the root divides, and ſends 
JJͥͤð em oo 

7. Hairy, when their ſurface is covered over 


| with exceeding ſhort and fine fibres, 


Of the STALK and T RUN K. 


— H E only difference between the Trunk 


and Stalk is, that one 1s applicable to large 
trees, the other to plants; and both are uſed ro 


expreſs that part which ariſes immediately from 


the root, receives nouriſhment from it, and pro- 
duces and ſupports both the leaves, flowers, and 
fruits. | 


Trunks or Stalks are af four kinds, known 
by the reſpective names of Caulis, Culmus, Scapus, 


and Stipes. ey 
L GAU LIS. 


The principal, and by far the greateſt, part of 


Stalks fall under this denomination; and may be 
ſaid to be either Simple or Compound. 


Simple is a term applied to ſuch Stalks as ariſe 


undivided from the root to the top: and Com- 

ound includes all thoſe which ſoon divide into 

1 . SI 
A Stalk is ſaid to be, | 


1. Naked, when it is furniſhed with no leaves. 


2. Folioſe, when leaves are its ornament. 


2. Flexuoſe, when it ſtands different ways, or 


the ſtem changes its direction at every joint. 

4. Eref, when the ſtem riſes up ſtraight. 

5. Oblique, when it grows aſlant. | 

6. Ramoſe, when it ſends forth lateral branches. 
When theſe ariſe upwards, the term is aſcend- 
ant; when they are ſpreading, diffuſe : when 
the arms are large, they are called brachiate ; 


when there are very many branches, ramo/ifſimt : 


fulcrate is the term for ſuch branches as are ſup- 


ported; and proliferous for thoſe which ſend forth 


branches from the center of the apex. 


7. Voluble Stalks are thoſe which ſpirally twiſt 
round other plants. 5 8 
8. Reclinate, is applied to thoſe which bend 
towards the ground: „ . 

9. Procumbent, to thoſe whoſe directions are 
horizontal, and lie on the ground: | 

10. Repent, to ſuch as creep along the ground, 
and put out freſh roots at all the joints as they 

ſhoot along. EY . 
Stalks are denominated, . 


I 1s Sarmentoſe, when they are repent, long, 


and are bare of leaves. 


12. Round, when of a round ſhape. 

13. Anticipal, if double-edged, or they make 
two oppoſite angles. . 

14. Trigonous, when they form three angles. 

I5. Tetragonous, if they are ſquare. 

16. Pentagonous, if they form five angles. 

17. Polyzonous, when they have many angles. 
18. Triquetrous, when they have three plain 


19. Sulcate, if furrowed. | 55 
20. Striate, when ſtreaked, or marked with 
hollow lines. | 7 

21, Scabroſe, when rough, having numerous 
projecting points | S 

* Glabroſe, if they have a ſmooth ſurface; 
and, e Iu | | 
23. Villoſe, when they are hairy or ſhaggy. 

ö „ A Stalk 
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A Stalk is called, | 8 | 

24. Hiſpid, when the roughneſs is of an higher 
degree, ſo as to be briſtly or piriching. 

25. Annual, when it is of only one year's 
duration. Ws | 

26. Perennial, when it continues for many 
Fears. | | 


27. Dichotomous, when it is forked, or divided 


into two others. 

28. Diſtichous, when the branch divides into 
two ſeries of branches. 

29. Subdivided, when they are again divided 
without order, into a multitude of branches. 


2 I. CULMUS. 
This diviſion comprizes all ſtalks of corn or 
graſs; which are ſaid to be, | 


t. Nudus, if naked, or without leaves. 
2. Folioſe, when furniſhed with leaves. 


1 a 


3. Ramoſe, if branched. 8 

4. Articulate, when they are connected by 
many knots. n 5 

5. Equal, when they have no ſuch articula- 
tion; and, | 1 70 

6. Squamoſe, when they are ſcaly. - 


III. SCAPUS 


Comprehends thoſe Stalks which riſe imme- 


- diately from the root, without branches, and 


ſupport the flowers and fructification; ſuch as 
thoſe of the Hyacinth, Narciſſus, &c. 


tv. STIPES 
Includes the Stalks of the different ſorts of 
Fungi, filices, and palms; and is uſed alſo to ex- 


preſs that ſlender part which elevates the pappus 
of downy ſeeds, | ” 


of che FULCRA of PLANTS. 


F. LC RA are ſuch parts of plants as tend 


to preſerve, ſupport, and ſtrengthen the 


others. They are of ſeven ſorts, and are known 
by the various names of Pedunculus, Petiolus, Sti- 


pula, Bractea, Cirrhus, Pubes, and Arma. 


FFF 
By this is underſtood ſuch little ſtalks as grow 
from the branches of a plant, and ſupport the 


flowers or parts of fructification; and theſe are 


ſaid to be, 


the branches and the ſte. 
3. Terminal, when terminating the branches, 


4. Radical, when they ariſe immediately from | 
the root. | e 


5. Solitary, when they are ſingle. 

6. Sparſed, when they are found thin. 
7. Conglobate, when there are many together. 
8. Conglomerate, when in cluſters. | 


9. Spicate, when theſe peduncles are found in 


ſpikes ; and, e 3 5 
10. Racemoſe, if in bunches. | 
All theſe ſorts of pedicles are to ſupport the 


parts of fructification, and have their terms in 
that office. Thus, a pedicle is ſaid to be, 
1. Uniflorous, when it ſuſtains only one flower. 


2. Biflorous, when it ſupports two. | 
3. Triflorous, if it ſuſtains three. | | 
4. Multiflorous, when it ſuſtains many flowers; 
and, . 


s to ſtructure, they are, 
1. Filiforme, ſlender, 
2. Teres, taper. | 
3. Triqqueter, three-ſided. 
4. Articulate, jointed, &c. 


II. PETIOLUS 


Is a ſtalk that ſupports the leaf, as the pedun- 
cle does the fructification. 


III. STIPULA. 


This expreſſes that ſmall ſcale ſituated at the 
baſe of the footſtalks of ſome leaves. Two of 
them are generally attendant on a bud, one 
growing on one ſide, the other on the oppolite ; 
though ſome plants have only one, and a great 
number none at all. Their ſituation is uſually 
on the outſide, though they are ſometimes found 
placed on the inſide of the leaves. They are of 


— 


1. Cauline, when they are produced from the 
em. 8 „ 

2. Axillary, when growing from the wings or 
angles made by the leaves and branches, or 


of the ſun's rays. 


g. Numerous, when it ſupports a great number. 


| and are ealily torn off, 


different figures, growing in ſome plants free or 
looſe, in others cloſe; in ſome they are decidu- 
ous, in others permanent. 


W. BRACTEA. 


This expreſſes a floral leaf, which is attendant 
on the flower, comes out along with it, and is of 


a different ſhape and colour from the other leaves 


of the plant. 


+ V. CIRRHUS 
Is a tendril or claſper, by which the plant ſups 
ports itſelf, by faſtening to other bodies. - 


VI PUBES. 


g Of this there are eleven ſorts, called by the names 
of Pili, Lana, Barba, Tomentum, Strigæ, Hami, 


Glochides, Glandulz, Utriculi, Viſcoſitas, Glutinoſitag; 


all of which have their offices aſſigned them. 


1. The Pili, or hairs on the furface of plants, 


ſerve as excretory ducts, _ 


2. Lana, or wool on the ſurface of many 
plants, ſcreens them from the extreme violence 


3. Barba, a beard, is ſeveral hairs ending in 4 


point, and ſerves probably for the ſame uſes as 


the pili. 5 | | 
4. Tomentum, down, affords protection to 


plants againſt too much heat, wind, or cold. 


5. Strige, with their ſtiff briſtles guard the 
plant againſt animals. 3 | 5 

6. Hami, are three pointed or crooked briſtles 
or hooks, which lay hold of and faſten themſelves 


to animals as they pals by. 


7. Glochides, are the ſmall points of the pubes 
V 1 | | 
8. Glandulæ, are little glands which ſerve for 
the ſecretion or excret:on of the humours. 
9. Utriculi, are glandular veſſels full of ſe- 


creted liquor. 


10. Viſcoſitas, is a clammy matter, lodged on 
the ſurface of ſome plants. 


11. Glutine/itas, probably expreſſes the ſame 


| kind of matter, in a higher degree. | 


VI ARM A. 


This term is more peculiarly meant to expreſs 
the arms or weapons of plants, which Nature 


| has granted them for their defence. They are 


of four kinds: Aculei, Furcæ, Spine, and Stimuli. 
1. Aculei, are thoſe prickles or ſharp points 
which are faſtened only to the rhind of plants, 


2. Furcæ, 
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Plate II. 
fig. i. 


Fig · $; 


Fig. 3. 
Fig. 4- 
Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 


2. Furcæ, are thoſe ſharp two or three-tined 
forks, which are a guard to plants againſt ani- 
mals of all kinds. The gooſeberry-buſh, bar- 
berry, &c.. are plentifully furniſhed with theſe 
weapons. | 7 

3. Spinæ, are thoſe ſharp thorns or prickles 
which firmly adhere to certain parts of plants for 
their defence. Of ſome they are found on the 


branches; of others on the leaves; they occupy 


Of the I. 


1 Leaf is the next part of the plant 


which offers itſelf for deſcription. The 


Leaves may be ſaid to be the lungs of the plant: 


they are its great ornament, attract and tranſpire 
the air, and ſupport the vegetable life in the ſame 
manner as the lungs do the animal. 

The different ſhapes of Leaves are fo numer- 
ous, that the number of terms expreſſing them 
all muſt conſequently be very great. I ſhall 
briefly explain the moſt material, and illuſtrate 
each with a figure; which will be the eaſieſt and 


moſt effectual method of making them perfectly 
underſtood. | 
Leaves are divided into three claſſes VIZ, Sim 


ple, Compound, and Determinate. 


t. Of SIMPLE LEAVES. 


8 By Simple Leaves are to be underſtood all ſuch 
as grow lingly on a footſtalk. And if we con- 


ſider theſe with regard to their circumference, 
they are ſaid to be, 3 | 
1. Orbiculate, when a leaf is of a round figure, 
the extremity of the ſides being equally diſtant 
from the center, | „„ | 
2. Subrotund. This term is applicable to à 


leaf nearly orbiculate, and differs from it only 


in being broader or larger in one part or other. 


3. Oblong, expreſſes a leaf the length of which 


is more than twice the breadth, and the two 


points are narrower than the ſegment of a circle. | 
4. Oval, a leaf in form of an eilipfis, or oval. 


5. Ovate, a leaf ſhaped like an egg. | 

6. Obverſely ovate, an egg-ſhaped leaf, whoſe 
ſmaller end is fixed to the footſtalk. Rf” 

7. Cuneiform, is a leaf in form of a wedge, that 
is much longer than it is broad, and from the 
top is gradually narrower. _ SE Os 

With reſpect to angles, a leaf is denominated, 

8. Lanceolate, when it is in the ſhape of a 


ſpear, is oblong, and narrows gradually from 


the middle to each end, where it terminates in 
points. | | 


9. Linear, when the ſides are neatly parallel, 


and are ſometimes narrowed at the two ends 


only, | | 


10. Aceroſe, when the leaf is linear and per- 

- liſting. IS | „„ 
I. Subulate, when it is in the ſhape of an 
awl; i. e. very narrow, but broader at the baſe, 
and contracting gradually into a point. 


12. Triangular, is a leaf which forms three 
angles, the two loweſt of which are on a level 


. With the baſe. | 


13. Quadrangulars a four-cornered leaf; or 


Quinquangular, a leaf whole ſides are ſtraight, 
. and make five angles. 


14. Deltoide, a leaf that has four angles, of 
which thoſe at the extremities are farther diſtant 


from the center than thoſe of the ſides, 
With reſpect to the /nns, a term uſed to ex- 


preſs the openings or cavities in leaves, they are 
called, 


15. Reni form, when a leaf is in ſhape of the 
kidney, being hollowed at the baſe, without any 


Fig. 15. angle, and almoſt round, 


| the calyx of ſome plants; and poſſeſs the fruit 
in others. | | 
4. Stimuli, Theſe kind of weapons are uſually 
called Stings : they wound the Fond and naked 
parts with venomous punctures, and thus fre- 
quently occaſion the plant to remain unmoleſted. 
The common nettle, tor inſtance, is a plant plena 
tifully furniſhed with theſe weapons. 


E A V8. 


T 16. Cordi form, or Cordated, is an heart-ſhaped 
leaf, ovated, hollowed at the baſe, and which 
has no angles. 

17. Obverſely cordated, a leaf like the former, 
differing only in having the oppoſite end fixed to 
the tootftalk,. = 

18. Lunulate, a leaf like an half moon, hol- 
lowed at the baſe, and which has two curve 
angles. 


* 


an arrow. 55 
20. Cordato-Sagittate, a leaf like the former, 

except that the ſides are convex. | 
21. Haſtated, a javelin-ſhaped leaf. It is tri- 
angular, the ſides and baſe are hollowed, and the 
angles ſo expanded as to appear like an halbert. 
22. Panduriforme, a leaf ſhaped like a violin. 
It is oblong, broader at both ends than in the 
middle; and, like a violin, it is cut in deeply in 
the ſides. e 2 OE 
23. Bifid, a leaf divided into two parts at the 
top. Some leaves are divided either into three, 
four, five, or many parts; and the refpective 
terms for each are, Trifd, Quadriſid, Quinqitiſid, 

Multifd, Sc. | | 
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ber of theſe lobes, either two, three, four, or 
| five, a leaf is ſaid to be Bilobe, Trilobe, Quadri- 
lobe, Quinquelobe, Sc. Fig. 24. is a trilobe leaf, 
by which an idea of the reſt may be formed. 

25. Palmate, a leaf in form of an hand open, 


the middle, or to the baſe. 

26, Pinnatifid, a leaf which has three, four, or 

more lateral ſinuſes, ſeparated by long horizon- 
tal parts. . 1 85 


down to the middle, and the lobes that ſeparate 
theſe not ſmooth, but jagged or indented ar the 
edges. | : : 
| 29. Sinuate, a leaf full of ſinuſes or hollows 
on the borders, divided by ſhortiſh lobes. 

29. Sinuato-dentated, a leaf of the lame figure 
with the former, except that the lateral lobes are 
narrower, | En, „ ene” 
30. Retrorſo-finuated, a leaf with ſinuſes at the 
ſides”; the lobes which divide them are pointed, 
and turned towards the baſe, like the beards of 

an arrow. | . 1 5 

31. Lyrate, a lyre-ſhaped leaf. It is divided 
into tranſverſe ſegments; the upper ones are 
larger than the lower, and the lower are further 
aſunder. | TAs. 2 

32. Partite. This term is uſed to expreſs 
ſuch leaves as are ſeparated down to the bale ; 
and if they are divided into two, three, four, 
five, or many parts, they are ſaid to be Bipartite, 
Tripartite, Quadripartite, Quinquepartite, Multi- 
partite. Fig. 32. is a quinquepartite leaf; and 
from this an idea of the others may be formed. 


of what kind or nature ſoever, is an entire leaf 
(integrum), which is one without diviſions, hav- 
ing no ſinuſes nor openings. 


1 ſhall 


19. Sagittate, a leaf ſhaped like the head of £ 
Fig. 19. 


24. Lobate, a leaf divided to the middle into | 
parts, which are ſeparated from each other, and 
have their borders bounded ; and from the num- 


being divided into ſeveral parts from the top to 


27. Laciniate, a leaf which has ſeveral ſinuſes 


4 


Fig. 16; 


Fig. 17. 


Fig. 18. 


Fig. 20. | 


Fig. 21. 


Fig. 22. 


Fig. 23s 


Fig. 32. 


_ Directly oppoſite to all the diviſions in a leaf, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Fig. 34- 


Fig. 36. 


| Fig. 37. 


Fig. 38. 


| Fig. 39. 
Fig. 40. 
Fig. 41. 
Fig. 42. 


Fig. 43. 


Fig. 44. 


Fig. 45 


Fig. 46. 


We 


Fig. 48. 


49. 


_ 


Fig. 56, 


55 


I ſhall now proceed to the terms N of 


the borders or edges of leaves; which are ſaid 
to be, 

33. Dentate, when the borders of the leaf 
end with horizontal points, of the ſame matter 


with the leaf itſelf, and are ſeparated from one 


another. 

34. Serrated, when the edges are notched like 
a ſaw. Theſe points form acute angles, and 
bend towards the top of the leaf; but if they 
point towards the baſe, the leaf is termed 
ret-orſum-ſerratum, 1. e. ſawed backwards. Ob- 


tuſo-ſerratum is applied to ſuch leaves as are 
indented in the ſame manner, but whoſe indent- 


ings are obtuſe and weak; and, 
3 5. Duplicato-ſerratum means thoſe leaves which 


7 have a two-fold ſerrature, the leſs upon the 
If. 33s. 8 


greater. ; 

A Leaf is termed, 

36. Crenated, whoſe borders are fo indented 
that they turn "neither towards the top nor the 


baſe, and whoſe indentures are contiguous to 


each other. 

37. Acutely crenated, when the indentings are 
ſharp at the ends. | 
* Obtuſely crenated, when the notches are 
rounded. | 

39. Duplicato-crenated, when there are ſmall 
crenatures upon the larger. 


40. A Repandous leaf ſignifies one whoſe bor- 


der is marked the whole length with ſhort lobes, 


each of which i is a {ſegment of a circle, and the 
ſinuſſes between them are obtuſe. 


41. Cartilaginous, a leaf whoſe edge is diſtin- 


guiſned from the other part of it by a chick or 


fleſhy ſubſtance. | 
42. Ciliated, a leaf whoſe edge is ſurrounded 

with parallel hairs, like thoſe of the eyelid. 
43. Lacerated, a leaf whoſe 2 1A is compoſed 


of ſeemingly torn e of 


ifferent —— 
and figures. 


44. Criſped, or Curled, is a leaf curled or 
fringed at the edge. 


45. Eroſe, a leaf whoſe wk appears to be 
gnawed. 
46. An entire leaf ( integerrimum ) is one free 
from indentures of all ſorts in the borders. 


When the points or endings of the Leaves 


conſtitute the terms, they are denominated, 

47. Truncate, when the point of a leaf ſeems 
to be cut off, its extremity being in a e 
line. 

48. Retuſe, is a blunt leaf, whoſe top is 
terminated by an obtuſe ſinus. 

49. Premorſe, is alſo another blunt leaf, whoſe 
top 15 terminated by an open ſinus. 

50. Emarginated, is a leaf indented at the 
top. Leaves of this kind are ſaid to be ob2uſely 


 emarginated, when the indenting is terminated on 
each fide by obtuſe points; 


nated, when the points hk form the indent- 
ings are acute. 


51. Obtuſe, a leaf terminated by the ſegment 
of a circle. 


52. Acute, a leaf terminated by a ſharp point. | 


53. Acuminated, is one whoſe extremity is 


5 ſharp, like the point of an aw]. 


54. Obluſe-pointed, is when the ſummit of the 


leaf is obtuſe, and is terminated by a ſharp 


point. 


55. Grrboſe, is when the leaf t in a claſper, 
or tendril. 


When we conſider a Leaf with reſpec to its 
ſuperficies, it is called, 


56. Tomentoſe, when covered 8 ſuch fine 


hairs as cannot ſingly be diſtinguiſhed by the 
naked eye, and which cauſe the ſurface to appear 
like velvet, or downy. 


57. Pilcſe, when the ſurface is fo hairy that 
Yor. I. 


and acutely emargi- 


| 


the hairs may be ſeparately Aiſtinguiſhed, Hirſute 
and Villoſe alſo expreſs ſuch kinds of leaves; but 
the former is chiefly applicable to ſuch as have 
hairs rough and ſtrong, and the latter to thoſe 
oy have their ſurfaces covered with hair, 

ac 

58. Hiſpid, a ſtinging leaf, having its ſurface 
covered over with ſuch hairs as ſtrike into the 
fleſh, and are broken off. 

59. Scabrous, a leaf whoſe ſurface is covered 
over with little and irregular tubercles. + 

60. Aculeate, A leaf is ſo called when the 
ſurface is covered with ſharp and prickly points, 
ſtrong enough to wound the fleſh. 

61. Spineſe, is applicable to a leaf whoſe ſur- 
face is armed with thorns. 

62. Nitid, expreſſes a ſmooth and gloſſy leaf. 

63. Papilloſe, a warted leaf, having its ſurface 
covered with ſmall protuberances, or velicles. 

64. Plicate, a leaf which appears plaited, the 
ſurface rifing and falling in angles, | 

65. Undulate, a waved leaf. | 

66. Rugoſe, one whoſe veins are ſunk deep, 


and the ſurface appears wrinkled, 


67. Venoſe, a leaf whoſe ſurface has a great 
number of branched veſſels like veins, running 
through it. 


68. Nervoſe, a leaf which has ſimple veſſels, 


that extend themſelves from the baſe to the ex- 


tremity without branching. - 

69. Naked, expreſſes a leaf the ſurface of 
which 1s every where ſmooth and equal, 

With reſpect to the ſubſtance of TO they | 


.are ſaid to be, 


70. Teres, that is, nearly cylindrical. | | 
71. Tubuloſe, or hollow within. This, how- 
ever, cannot be perceived, unleſs cut acroſs. 


72. Carnoſe, that 1 is, full of Pulp. or of a ** 
ſubſtance. 
A Leaf is ſtyled. 


72. Membranaceous, when it has no pulp be- 


tween the membranes of which it is compoſed: 


| 74. Depreſſed, when it has the mark of im- 
| preſſion on one fide, 


75. Compreſſed, if it has the ſame ſort of mark 


| on both ſides. 
76. Plane, when the ſurface | is every pe OR 


level and parallel. 

77. Convex, if the middle riſes higher than 
the ſides; and. 

os: Concave.” when the. middle is hollowed, 
or lower than the ſides, 

79. A canaliculate leaf is one Ate the 


| whole length. 


80. Enfiforme, a compreſſed leaf, and edged 


like a ſword, with an high rib. running down | 
the middle. 


81. Acinaciferme, a compreſſed fleſhy. leaf, 
ſhaped like a ſpear point; one of whoſe edges 


1s narrow and Convex, the other broader and 


raiſed. 

82. Dolabriforme, a leaf ſhaped like a ks ; 
it is compreſſed, roundiſh, obtuſe, projects out- 
wards, with a ſharp edge, and 1s aloft cylindri- 
cal and taper towards the lower part. | 

83. Linguiſorme, a depreſſed obtuſe fleſhy leaf, 


in the ſhape of a tongue; it is convex, and. is 


commonly cartilaginous at the edge. 

94. Triquete, a leaf with three flat ſides, which 
gradually grow ſmaller from the baſe to the point, 
where it is uſually awl-ſhaped. 

85. Trigonal, a three-cornered leaf, like the 
former: but the ſides are channelled or hollowed, 
and the ribs are ſharp and membranous. Leaves 
of this kind are called tetragonal, pentagonal, 
when, inſtead of three, they have four or five ribs. 
86. Sulcated is a term uſed when a leaf has a 
number of longitudinal ridges, and as many 


obtuſe ſinuſſes between them. 


c $7. Jtricte, 


Fig. 


like pig. 57. 


Fig. 58. 


F ig. 59, 


F ig. 60. 


Fig 61. 
Fig. 62. 


Fig. 63. 


Fig 64. 


Fig. 65. 


Fig. 66. 


Fig. 67. 


69 


Fig. 70. 
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87. Striated, a leaf with a number of flight | which has ſome ſmall leaves on its inſide, foot- wi 
longitudinal furrows on its ſurface. ' | faſhion. | = 
88. Carinated, a leaf ſhaped like the keel of | 4. Bigeminate is when the petiole divides into 
a boat, the under part of the ſurface being pro- | pairs, and connects four folioles on its top. 
minent, the upper concave. The next fort of Leaves are thoſe called 
Theſe are the principal terms made uſe of for | SuPRADTCOMTOuND; by which is meant a leaf 
expreſling Simple Leaves: I proceed now to ex- whoſe footſtalk is divided more than twice before 
plain thoſe applicable to the ſecond diviſion of it is ornamented with foholes. 3 
Leaves, called, 5. Triplicato-ternate expreſſes a leaf of this 
kind, and is one whoſe footſtalk divides into 
IL COMPOUND LEAVES. | three branches, each of which is garniſhed with 
| i | flowers, that are alſo each of them ternate. Ter- Fig. 14 
When ſeveral ſmall Leaves are united to one | nato-ternate and iriternate imply the ſame ſort 
common pedicle, or footſtalk, all theſe form a | of Leaf. : 
Compound Leaf. The reſult of this combina- | 6. Triplicato-pinnate is a leaf whoſe footſtalk 
tion of ſmall Leaves on a footſtalk conſtitutes | bears many folioles, which are each of them 
nothing more than an entire folium, which is | bipinnated. When a leaf of this kind is termi- 
then properly ſo called; whilſt the word fo/io/a | nated by two folioles, it is ſaid to be abrupt; 
is expreſſive of the ſmaller Leaves fo united. | when by an odd leaf, it is called triplicato-pinnate 
A Compound Leaf, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is one | with an odd leaf. Fig. 15. and 16. repreſent theſe Fig. 15. 
formed of a ſingle ſeries of Simple Leaves, grow- | two leaves; the former figure being a repreſent= 10. 
ing together on one common footſta}k : But be- ation of the firſt; the latter of the ſecond. | 
ſides theſe, there are the Decompound, as alſo | 1 come now to the third diviſion in which 
the Supradecompound. 3 8 Leaves are claſſed; namely, | 
With reſpect to Compound Leaves, they are 8 N 1 | 
deoenominated. 5 III. DETERMINATE LEAVES. 
Plate III. 1, Binate, when formed only of two folioles 5 3 
fg. 1. on one footſtalk. ones po | By Determinate Leaves is underſtood thoſe 
1 2. Ternate, when three ſmall leaves ſtand upon | which are conſidered without any regard to their 
1 one footſtalk. 8 3 | | own ſtructure or figure; but are 5 from 
55 3. Digitate, if a leaf has ſeveral folioles grow- | their direction, place, inſertion, and ſituation on 
5 ing regularly on the ſame footſtalk; which ſpread | the parts of plants. 5 
8. 3. themſelves in a fingered or hand- haped manner; With reſpect to their direction, Leaves are ſaid 
nevertheleſs, when there are only two or three | to be,. "7 3 
leaves on a footſtalk, and ought therefore to be 1. Inflex, when a leaf in growing turns its. 
called Binate, Ternate, &c. they are often claſſed | Point towards the plant. | © f 
under this denomination. | 2. Eref, when it makes an acute angle with | 3 
4. Articulate, when the baſe of one leaf grows the tem, | 3 TP = 
on the top of another. 5 | 2. Patent, when it makes a larger angle with 
5. Pinnate, when many little leaves are ranged | the ſtem than the other, nearly approaching to a. 
along on each ſide of the common footſtalk, like | right angle. = | 
wings. The various ſorts of Pinnated Leaves | 4. Horizontal, when it forms an exact right | 
are laid to be, 55 | I angle with the ſtem, and grows parallel to the —— 4. 
- Pinnated with an odd one, when the leaf is | horizon. „5 ᷣ nb cp . 
Fig. 4. terminated by a ſingle foliole. I 5. Reclinate, when it grows downwards, ſo | 
f Pinnated abrupt, that is, terminated neither | that its extremity is lower than the baſe. — 
Fig. 5. by an odd leaf nor tendril. I 6. Revolute, when its upper part rolls itſelf = 
6: Oppoſitely pinnated, when the ſmall leaves | downwards. D 
8. 5. | ſtand oppoſite to each other. | | 7. Adverſe, when the ſides turn towards the 
i Alternately pinnated, if the ſmall leaves ſouth, and not towards Heaven. 
Fig. 4. ſtand alcernately. | | 8. Oblique, when the baſe looks towards 
Fiz 6 I Interruptedly pinnated, when the ſmall Heaven, and the ſummit towards the horizon. 
*. leaves are alternately unequal. 3 9. Adpreſt, when the diſk approaches the 
7 C.iirrhoſe, or cirrhated pinnated, if the winged | ſtem. „„ 
*; leaf, inſtead of ending with an odd foliole, | 10. Dependent, when it points to the earth. 
'S 75 terminates with claſpers, or tendrils. 11. Radicant is a leaf that ſtrikes root. 
Decurrently pinnated, if three folioles have | 12. Natant expreſſes a floating leaf; and, 
wic.'n borders running along the petiole from one 13. Demerſe, a leaf ſunk bencath the water's 
Fig. 8. to the other. | w 5 ” ſurface. „„ 5 | ; | 
Membranaceous pinnated, when a winged | When we conſider a leaf with reſpect to its 
leaf reſembles the preceding, except that | place, we mean that part to which it is faſtened 
5 the footſtalks are membranaceous and arti- | and in this ſenſe a leaf is denominated, 
Fig. 9. culated. I. Seminal, when it comes up directly from pig. 18. 4. 
. Conjugated pinnated, when the winged leaf | the ſeed. _ | i | 
Fig. 10 is compoſed of two folioles only, placed 2. Radical, when it grows directly from the . 
OO oppoſite. | Em | root, and not from the ſtalk, of a plant. e 
I now proceed to treat of De courouxp 3. Cauline, if it grows on the ſtalk. — . 
Leaves; by which are underſtood thoſe Leaves 4. Rameous, when it grows on the branches. —.— 4. 
whoſe footſtalks divide themſelves twice before | 5 Axillary, if it grows. between the branches 
they are ornamented with leaves. | | andthe ſte. 5 
I. Duplicato-ternate is a term uſed to expreſs 6. Floral, when it grows with the flowers. —— 7 
a ſort of theſe leaves, which have three little | With regard to its inſertion, a Leaf is called, 
Bio. 11. leaves on a footſtalk, and each of theſe leaves | 1. Peltate, or peltated, when the footſtalk is | 
© 11 js ternate, This leaf is often called bipinnate. | fixed to its ſide, and not to its edge, thereby Fig. 10 4. 
2. Duplicato- pinnate is a double-winged leaf, | ſomewhat reſembling a ſhield. | ee 
F; being compoſed of leaves that are themſelves 2. Petiolate, when the footſtalk is faſtened at 
's. '*: pinnate. Pinnato-pinnate and bipinnate are terms 8 


alſo uſed to expreſs this leaf. 
3. Pedate is a leaf with a divided footſtalk, 


** 
— 


the margin of the baſe. 
3. Seffile, when a leaf grows to the branch, 

without any footſtalk. 
| 4. Decurrent, 


— e. 
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5 hs Decurrens, when the baſe of a ſeſſile leaf is 
Fig. 19. 4. extended downwards, along the ſtem. 


5. Amplexicaule, when the baſe of a leaf | 


—— *. wholly ſurrounds the ſtalk. | | 
6. Semi-amplexicaule, when the lobes of the 
baſe are too ſhort to ſurround the ſtalk. 
7. Perfoliate, when the baſe of the leaf ſur- 
rounds the ſtalk, without any of the edges ad- 
——/: hering to it. 
8. Connate, when the baſes of leaves unite, 
———8 ſo as to appear one. | tg 
9. Yaginant, when the baſe of a leaf is of a 
. cylindrical form, and ſurrounds the ſtalk. 
In reſpe& to the ſituation or diſpoſition of 
Leaves on plants, they are ſaid to be, 
; 1. Articulate, when one leaf grows on the top 
Fig · 20.0. of another. | 
2. Stellate, when ſix or more leaves grow at a 


2. joint, in a ſtar-like manner. 


3. Ternate, when leaves grow three at a joint, 
ſurrounding the ſtalk. = 
4. Quaternate and Quinternate expreſs ſuch 
leaves as have four or five growing in this man- 


ner; and when there are more than this number, | 
. Stellate is the proper term. Fig. 20. c. is quater- 


Of the FLOW E 


A FLOWER and its Fructification are ſaid 
TN to conſiſt of the following parts; namely, 
Calyx, Corolla, Stamina, Piſtillum, Pericarpium, 
Semina, and Receptaculum. The four firſt belong 
to the Flower, and the three laſt to the Fruit. 
J ſhall explain each in their order. N 


L CALYX. 


| Is the termination of the outer bark, and 
| ſuſtains the other parts of a flower. It is called 


the Flower- cup, and the various ſorts are known 


by the ſeveral names of Perianthium, Invo- 
lucrum, Amentum, Spatha, Gluma, Calyptra, and 
Volua.. © - 1 | 
1. Perianthium is a Calyx that ſurrounds the 
Flower. It is compoſed of ſeveral parts, or of 
one part cut or divided into ſegments; and 1s 
the moſt common of all the ſorts of the Calyx. 
2. Involucrum is a Calyx at a diſtance from the 


| fig. 10. 


Fig. 11. 


the ſame name; or, if it be partial, then this 
kind of Calyx is called a partial involucrum. It 
is alſo ſaid to be monophyllous, polyphyllous, &c. 
according to the number of leaves of which it 
is compoſed. _ | 2 
3. Amentum is what is uſually called a Katkin. 
Fig, 12. It is compoſed of à multitude of male or female 
ſcales, which ſtand for Calyces. 

4. Spatha is a cup made in form of a ſheath, 
being compoſed of a membrane faſtened to the 
ſtalks, which burſts longitudinally to exhibit the 

flowers. | 

5. Gluma is the fort of Calyx which belongs 
to corn and graſs. It is formed of one, two, or 
more valves; and in ſome ſorts is ſmooth, in 
others rough; ſome are deeply coloured, and 
many have tranſparent borders. 


6. Calyptra is the Calyx of moſſes. It is of 
a membraneous compoſition, very thin, uſually of - 


Fig: 15. 4 conic figure, or ſhaped like a hood, and its 


fituation is over the anthere, or parts of fructi- 
fication. | 

7. Volva is the Calyx of the fungi. It is mem- 
branaceous, and torn on the ſides. Fig. 16. 1s 


Fg 5... muſhroom, and a its Volva. 


flowers, faſtened to an axis, having their proper 


* 


* 


nate; from which an idea of the reſt may be 
tormed. | | 
pag 1 termed, | F 
5. Oppoſite, when they grow on each ſide the 
ſtalk, exactly oppoſite 9 other. 
6. Alternate, when they grow ſingly one above 
the other. | | 
7: Sparſe, when they grow irregularly; and 
without order; all over the plant. EAN 
8. Confert, when they grow in cluſters, fo 
cloſe as to leave hardly any ſpace between them. _ 
9. Imbricate, when they lie over each other, 7 
like the ſcales of fiſhes. | | 
10. Faſciculate, when they grow in cluſters _ 7 


Fig. 20 4. 


t. 


proceeding from the ſame point. E · 


11. Diſtich, when tlie leaves are ra 
two ſides of the branches only. | 
12. Frondis is the term for ſuch Leaves as 
make the whole of the plant; as, for inſtance, 
the Fern kind, one leaf of which makes a plant: 
It is divided into ſeveral other little leaves, and 
the fructification is placed on the back of them. 
Every leaf of this kind is called frondis, and not | 
folium. Fig. 21. is frondis pinnatus, and fig. 22. Fig 21. 
frondts articulatus. | | 85 


ged along 


RS and FRUIT. 


Flower, and belongs to umbelliferous plants. Its | 
ſituation is at the foot of an umbel ; which, if | 
it be an univerſal one, the involucrum is called by 


—— 


| 
p 


It COROLLA 
Is the next part of the Flower that offers itſelf 


for our conſideration ; by which is implied the 
part that ſurrounds: the organs of generation, 


| and 1s chiefly-compoſed of one or more coloured 


leaves, called petals. This is the moſt beautiful 
and conſpicuous of any part of the Flower, and 
1s the termination of the inner bark in that 


_ pleaſing form, 5 


A Corolla is ſaid to be. 
1. Monopetalous, when it conſiſts of one piece 
only; and theſe alſo have terms deſcriptive of 


their parts. The lower part is called the Tube, 


| when it conſiſts of two, 


and the upper part the Limb. Fig. 17. a. is the pi ;. ,- 
tube, and þ the limb. BO ee] na | Pe 17.6 


Monopetalous blowers are denominated, 
Campanulate, when ſhaped like a bell. 
Infundibuliform, when ſhaped like a funnel, 
Hypecrateriform, when ſhaped like a ſalver. 
Rotato-plane, when they are plane and 
wheel-ſhaped. 
EKingent, when gaping, &c. 
A Corolla is termed, . oy 
2. Dipetalous, Tripetalous, Tetrapetalous, &c. 
three, four, &c. petals 
or parts; and. | 5 
3. Polypetalous, when it conſiſts of many parts. 
The narrow part is called Unguzs, and the upper | 
ſpreading part Brafea, or Lamina. Fig. 18. 4 pig ig. ,, 
the unguis, + the bractea. — . 
4. Neariun is a part belonging to the Co- 
rolla, and is of various figures and ſhapes. Its 
uſe is to hold the honey juice belonging to the 
Flower. | . 
5. Corollula is a term for thoſe little florets 
which conſtitute the whole of a compound. 
Flower, and is faid to be, 
| Tubulate, when it conſiſts of a bell-ſhaped 
limb, that is divided into four or five parts, Fig. 20. 
Ligulate, when it has only a flat narrow | 
limb, which is either entire, or divided into 
three or five parts. 


II. STAMINA. 


Another part of the Flower is the Stamina; by 
which is underſtood the male organs of generatio 
The Stamen is compoſed of two parts; a la- 
ment and an anthera, | | 
| 1, The 


Fig. 19. 


Fig. 21. 
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Plate 1. 
Fig. 23. 


1. The Filament is a ſlender body, ſerving to 
ſupport the. anthera, and connect it with the 
Flower. It is of various forms, and has terms 
expreſſive of its different ſhapes. It is faid to 


be Capillary, when it is like hairs; Subulate, 


when awl-ſhaped ; Cuneiform, when in the ſhape 
of a wedge ; Emarginate, when nicked; Spiral, 
when ſcrew- ſhaped; Reflex, when bent back; 
and Hirſuse, when hairy. Filaments are ſome- 
times unequal, and ſometimes irregular; ſome- 
times very long, at other times very ſhort : Their 
ſituation in different Flowers is alſo different. 

2. Anthera is what 1s elevated by the filament, 
and is the eſſential part of the Stamina. It con- 


tains in it the male farina, which it diſcharges - 


when arrived at maturity, for the - impregnation 
of the plant. The Anthera varies in ſhape; and 
the terms expreſſive of ſuch varieties are, Angu- 
late, when they are cornered; Sagittate, when 
arrow-ſhaped ; Cornute, when horned; Oblong, 
Globoſe, &c. when they are of thoſe figures. 
Fig. 23. @ the filament, & the anthera. | 


IV. PISTILLUM. 


A fourth part of the Flower is the Piſtil; by 


which is meant the female part of generation. 
The Piſtillum is compoſed of three parts: 
The Germen, the Style, and the Stigma. 
I. Germen may properly enough be ſaid to be 


the uterus in plants. Its ſituation is at the bot- 
tom of the Piſtil; it contains the embryo ſeeds, 


and is of various ſhapes. MOT | 
2. Style is placed on the germen, and ſerves 
to elevate the ſtigma. Some Flowers have no 


Style; but in thoſe which have, it is of various 


ſhapes. Like the filaments, the Style is called 
Subulate, Capillary, Cylindric, Angulate, &c. when 
it is of thoſe figures. Its Lacinia allo is ſaid to 


be Bifd, Trifid, Quadriſid, Quinquifid, &c. when 


it is found to be ſuch. _ 5 | 
3. Stigma is always ſeated on the top of the 


ſtyle, if there be any; if not, then always on 


the top of the germen. It is compoſed of a | 
viſcous matter; and its office is to receive the 
farina from the anthera, and break it for the 
diſcharge of the proper parts to the germen, for 


the impregnation of the ſeeds. It is of various 
ſhapes and figures; and is ſaid to be Globoſe, when 
round; Capitate, when headed; Obtuſe, when 


blunt; Ovate, when ſhaped like an egg; Emar- 


ginate, when notched ; Truncate, when lopped; | 
Orbiculate, when rounded ;, Peltate, when like a_ 


ſhield ; Cruciform, when ſhaped like a crofs; 
Coroniform, when ſhaped like a crown; Canalicu- 


late, when channelled; Uncinate, when hooked; 


_ Concave, when hollow; Angulate, when cornered; 


Nriate, when ſtreaked; Plumoſe, when feathery, 


Kc. The Laciniz alſo of the Stigma are Revolute, 
when rolled back; Convolute, when rolled toge. 


ther; and they are called Scxpartite, Multifid, 


| &c. according to the number of their diviſions. 


Terms to expreſs the opening for the diſ- 
charging of the ſeeds when ripe, are, if at the 
apex, Quadridentate, Quinguedentate, Decemden- 
late, &c. when it ſplit; into four, five, or ten 
ſegments; or, if they open at the baſe, ſides, 
&c, they have terms of this kind expreſſive of 
their meaning, | = | 


V. PERICARPIUM. 


The next part is called the Pericarpium, which 
belongs to the fruit: It is what encloſes the 


ſeeds, and is the germen of the piſtil enlarged. 
It is divided into eight forts ; which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the terms, Capſnla, Siliqua, Legumen, 
Folliculus, Drupa, Pomum, Bacca, and Strobilus. 
1. Caꝑſula, is a hollow Pericarpium, compoſed 
of one or more dry elaſtic valves, which open in 


— — 


9 


* 


es 


| 
| 


a determinate manner to diſcharge the ſeeds 
when ripe. It often conſiſts of ſeveral cells; 
which are ſeparated from each other by parti- 
tions called Diſſepimenis; and a membranaceous 
ſubſtance, denominated Columnella, connects theſe 
with the ſeeds. Mars FC: £4 | 
Different Capſules are named according to the 


different circumſtances attending them. If a cap- 


ſule conſiſts of one cell only, it is termed Unilocu- 


lar; if of two, Bilocular; if of three, Tyilocular 
(and when it is trilocular, and each cell contains 
a ſingle ſeed only, it is called Tricoccous); if of 
tour, Quadrilocular; if of five, Quinquelocular; 
if of ſix, Sexlocular; if of many, Multilocular, 
When it is compoſed of two valves, it is ſaid 
to be Bivalve; when of three, Trivaive; when 
of four, Quadrivalve; when of five, Quinque- 
valve, &c. A | 
They are of different figures, and are faid to 
be Triquetrous, Tetragonous, Pentagonous, when 


they have three, four, or five ſides. They are 


termed Turbinate, when narrowing like a top; 


Inflate, when ſwelled or puffed out; Membruna- 


ceous, when compoſed of thin membranes, &c. 
It opens ſometimes at the baſe, ſometimes on 
the ſides, but moſt uſually at the top, and burſts 
in as many different ways as there are valves of 
which the Capſule 1s compoſed. 
2. Siliqua, is a Pericarpium compoſed of two 


valves, having the ſeeds faſtened alternately to 


each ſuture, and is uſually called a Pod. 
3. Legumen, is a Pericarpium of two valves, 


and differs from the other in that the ſeeds are 


arranged along one ſuture only. | 
4. Folliculus, is a Pericarpium of one or two 
valves, growing longitudinally, and has not the 


ſeeds faſtened to it. 


5. Drupa, is a Pericarpium without a valve, 
being compoſed of a ſoft, fleſhy, ſucculent pulp, 
hav.ng in the middle of it a nut or ſtone. 


6. Pomum, is a Pericarpium compoſed of ſolid, | 
fleſhy pulp, having in the middle of it a capſule, 


or ſeeds encloſed in membranaceous coverings. 


7. Bacca, is a Pericarpium without valve. It 
conſiſts of a ſucculent pulp, in the middle of 
e | 


which are many naked ſeeds. - 


8. Strobilus, is a Pericarpium formed of an 
amentum. . E 


VI S E MINA. 


The ſixth part of Fructification is the ſeed, in 
which is contained the rudiment of a new 


vegetable. on | 
The ſeeds are of different figures, ſituations, 


. ſubſtances, ſizes, numbers, &c. in the different 
plants. iti | | 


Their diverſity of ſhape is expreſſed in terms 
fimilas to thoſe of the leaves; that is, they are 
ſaid to be Cordiform, when heart-ſhaped ; Cin, 
when girt; Reniform, Ovate, and Echinate, when 
kidney-ſhaped, egg-ſhaped, prickly, &c. 

With reſpect to their ſituation, in ſome plants 


they are faſtened to a columnella, in others they 


are placed on receptacles; in ſome affixed to the 
ſuture, and in others diſperſed , within a pulp. 
Their ſubſtance is denominated. Ofſeous, Callous, 
&c. when bony, tough, &c. and they are called 
very ſmall, middle-{ized, or large, according to 
the appearance they preſent. | 19 9 
When a Seed is produced ſingly, the plant 75 
ſaid to be Monoſperious; when there are two. 
Diſpermous , when three, Triſpermeus; when four, 
Tetraſpermous, &c. A _ 
A Seed is compoſed of the following parts: 
Corculum, Celyledon, Hilum, Arillus, Corona, and 
Ala, 10 e eee HHS 
1. Corculum, is the heart, eſſence, or firſt 


principle, of a new plant within the feed. Its 


tuation 
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ſpikes, or are alternatel 


ſituation is within the cotyledon; and it conſiſts 


of a ſcaly part, called Plumila, which aſdends; 


and a plain part, named Raſtellum, which deſcends. 
2. Cotyledon is a ſide lobe of the ſeed, and is 
porous, bibulous, and periſnable. 


3. Hilum. is the ſcar, or external mack of the 


ſeed, where it was fixed to the Aon ws 2 

4. Arillus is the outer coat of the ſeed, which 
falls off of itſelf. Ong 

5. Corona is the crown or down on ſeeds, by 
which they are wafted to a conſiderable diſtance. 
It conſiſts of either Calyculus, the calyx of a 
floret, or Pappus, a down elevated by a ſtipes; 
though other prominent parts or penn of 
ſome ſeeds are often claſſed under this denomi- 
nation. The pappus is ſaid to be Capillary, when 


ſimple and filiforme ; Plumoſe, when feathery, 
| ſoft, and compound; Paleaceous, when chaffy; 


and Stipitated, when elevated on a ſtipes. 


— . 


1 


6. Ala is a membrane fixed to ſome ſeeds, by 


which they are made to fly and diſperſe. 


All theſe parts, however, are not common to 


all ſeeds; ſo that a feed may, in a ſtrict ſenſe, 


be faid to conſiſt only of the Corculum, con- 


taining the Plumila and Raſtellum. 2 


4 * 
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vn. RECEPTACLE 


Is the baſis or ſupport of . the other parts of 
the fructification. When it is the baſis of the 
Fruit only, it is ſaid to be the Receptacle of the 
Fruit; when of the Flower, the Receptacle of the 
Flower ;, when it is common to both Flower and 
Fruit, the Receptacle of the Fruftification; and 
when it connects many florets, ſo that the 
taking away any would cauſe irregularity, it is 
then termed Receptaculum commune, or common 
Receptacle. | = 

The Common Receptacle, therefore, chiefly 
relates to compound F ors and, for the ele- 
vation of the florets, it aſſumes different figures; 
Sometimes it is found of a conic figure, ſome- 
times convex, ſometimes flat, &c. and then the 


terms Conic, Convex, Plain, &c. are applied 


to it. : | 
It varies alſo in its ſurface, and has appella- 
tions alſo to expreſs the difference in this reſpect. 


It is called Punctate, when dotted ; Villoſe, when 


ſhaggy; Setoſe, when briftly ; Paleaceaus, when 
— THe 


of INFLORESCENCE. 


& of the different ways in which flowers are 
oined to the plant by the peduncle. 3 
The ſorts of Infloreſcence are called by the 
reſpective names of Verticillus, Capitulum, Spica, 
Corymbus, Thyrſus, Racemus, and Panicula. 


I. Verticillus expreſſes ſuch flowers as grow 


in whirls, or ſurroung the ſtalk, like the radii of 


a Wheel. 


2. By Capitulum is meant that the flowers are 
clofely connected in a roundiſh knob or head. 

3. Spica implies that the flowers grow in 
placed, without pe- 
duncles, on a {imple ſtalk. 


A Spike is alſo 
ſaid to be Incurvate, when crooked ; and Spiral, 
when the flowers are arranged ſpirally along the 


ſtalk, 


4. By Corymbus is underſtood that the flowers 


Voi. I. 


When the flowers 
are all turned one way, it is called Spica ſecunda; 
when both ways, Spica diſticha. 


ä 


Lia bee way is the term expreſſive | 


growing in cluſters, on their own —_ pe- 

duncles, are fo diſpoſed as to form a ſphere. - A 

bunch of ivyberries is properly a Corymbus. 
5. Thyrſus is when the flowers grow looſely 


on the ſtalk, in an ovate form. 


6. Racemus is applied when the footſtalk is 
branched, or divided into others, cloſely ſupport- 
ing the flowers or fruit in an oblong form. A 


bunch of grapes is a Racemus. 


7. Panicula is uſed when the footſtalk of the 


flowers or fruit are variouſly ſubdivided. It is 
of two ſorts; Diffuſe and Coardtate: A diffuſe 


panicle is when the pedicles are ſpread aſun- 
der; a coardtate is when they grow pretty cloſs 
together. 5 


HAVING thus. explained the principal 


terms of art uſed for the deſcription of the dif- 
ferent parts of trees and plants, I ſhall proceed 


now to the Syſtem itſelf. 
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F\HE numerical word of this claſs being 
formed of rg, tres, ſignifying three, 
plainly points out ſuch plants as have three 
ſtamina in each flower. 
This claſs comprehends three orders. 


ORDER I. 
TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA, 


Includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have each 
three lamina and one ſtyle; 


75 INTRODUGCTLON 
T H E 
$043 0 , 8ñ&é ! N 
c a Cy ol 1. 
V NM ON A N D R I A. 
e | IEEE: WS 88 
\HE word Monandria, by which Sir Charles  MONOGYNIA, 
Linnæus has diſtinguiſhed his firſt claſs A word formed of the Greek jor and ww, 
of plants, is formed of the Greek words „ier; by which is underſtood a plant having 
leber, unicus, and dvig, maritus, implying that the only one ſtyle, or female part, that has the 
flowers or plants of this claſs contain only one organs of generation. Whenever, therefore, a 
male ſtamen. In the explanation of the parts of flower is found to confiſt only of one ſtamen and 
a flower, it has been ſhewn, that the ſtamina one piſtil, that is, of one male and one female 
conſiſted of a filament, and aa anthera placed at | part, it is an hermaphrodite flower, and natu- 
its top, which are the male organs of generation. | rally falls under the claſs and order Monandria 
Hence the reader will perceive, that every flower | x, ogynia. | | 
which has only one filament, with its anthera, | e OH 1 
belongs to this claſs, as having 22 * ſtamen, ORDER II. | 
or male part, to perform the office of genera- 2 5 
tion. ene it muſt be obſerved, that a | MONANDRIA DIGYNI A. 
female part muſt not be wanting; otherwiſe, the This order comprehends thoſe plants whoſe 
flower will belong to another claſs : So that all | flowers have two ſtyles and one filament; the 
flowers ranged under the title Monandria are | word Digynia being compounded of the above- 
| hermaphrodires, having both male and feminine | mentioned yw and the numerical word 9, ſigni- 
parts on the fame flower. Theſe alſo are divided | fying ?wo : So that by this compound word, 
into two or more orders, according to the ſtyle, | Digynia, is meant a flower with two ſtyles, or 
or female part, that belongs as well as the male | female organs of | os Whenever, there- 
to the ſame flower. ] 5 fore, a plant is found with two ſtyles and one 
The Firſt of the Orders belonging to this | filament, it muſt be ranked under the claſs and 
claſs is called OE, order Monandria Digynia RT 
C L KA 8 II. 
EDS D 1 A N D R 1 . | 
Fig. „ i.) | 1 | 10 73 oO 
| . meaning of this word may be eaſily | ORDER II. 
_Þ#. underſtood, as it differs from the firſt only | 4 
in the derivation of the numerical term, which | _ -DIANDRIA DIGYNIA 
| inſtead of one, expreſſes twice that number: So | Includes ſuch plants as have two ſtyles, as 
that the plants belonging to this diviſion have in | well as two ſtamina, in each flower. | 
every flower two ſtamina, as well as one or more | 
ſtyles. This claſs conſiſts of three diſtinct orders. © ORDE R III. 
Hl; DIANDRIA TRIGYNIA 
DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA | Contains thoſe plants that have two ſtamina 
Comprehends thoſe plants whoſe flowers are | and three ſtyles in each flower. 
furniſhed with two {ſtamina and one Ryle only. f 
C L „„ 8 55 
5 ZN L D R 
Fig. z. 


ORDER II. 


TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA, 


Thoſe whoſe flowers have each three ſtamina 
and two ſtyles, and | 


ORDER III. 


TRIANDRIA TRIGYNIA, 


Such plants as have three ſtamina and three 
ſtyles in each flower. 
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1 IV. 


b * r * AM UA 1 


IHE Greek word reccages, quatuor, having 
a ſhare in the compoſition of this term, 


evidently implies that it comprehends thoſe 


plants Whoſe flowers have each four ſtamina. 
They are all hermaphrodite flowers, and are 
arranged in three orders. 


| ORDER JI. 
TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA, 


Comprehends thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 
four ſtamina and one ſtyle only. 


DO up 


E E N 


HE word mire being compounded with | 


the uſual ſubſtantive a ame, vir, plainly in- 
forms us, that in this claſs are comprehended all 


thoſe plants whoſe flowers have each of them | 


Its orders are fix. 


ORDER I. 
PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA, 


five ſtamina. 


niſhed with five ſtamina and one ſtyle, 


"ORDER u. 
PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


5 This order contains thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have each five ſtamina and two ſtyles, 


| ORDER III. 
PENTANDRIA TRIGYNIA, 


"Cob thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 


each five facing and three = pM 


” A 


1 
Includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers are fur- | 


ORDER Il. 


TETRANDRIA DIGYNIA, 
Comprizes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 


| each fouf ſtamina and two ſtyles. 


ORD E R III. 


TETRANDRIA TETRAGYNIA, 


Includes all thoſe whoſe flowers have in cach 
four ſtamina and four ſtyles. 


1 P V. 


0 614 


ORDER IV. 
PENTANDRIA TETRAGYNIA, 
Comprizes ſuch plants whoſe flowers have each 


K ave ſtamina and four ſtyles. 


nne 
PENTANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 
Under this order are arranged ſuch Pats ag 


have in every flower five mne and hve ſtyle 83 
"4 and under | 5 


OR DER VI. 
' PENTANDRIA POLYGYNIA, 


| Are claſſed thoſe plants whoſe flowers have i in 
each of chem five ſtamina and ur ſtyles. 


8. VI. 


n k X A N D R 1 A 


T HE Greek ks again points out the 


number of ſtamina in the word expreſſive 


of this claſs, which conſiſts of ſuch plants as 


have in each flower ſix ſtamina, and is divided 
into five orders. | 


ORDER I. 
 HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


This order comprehends ſuch plants whoſe 
flowers have each of them ſix ſtamina and one 


ORDER II. 


HE XANDRIA DIGYNIA, 


Includes ſuch plants as have in every flower ſix 
ſtamina and two ſtyles. 


| 


ORDER ut. 


HEXANDRIA TRIGYNIA, 
Takes | in plants whoſe flowers have each fix 


| ftamina and three ſtyles, 


ORDER Iv. 


HEX ANDRIA TETRAGYNIA, 


Comprizes thoſe plants which have each fix 
ſtamina and four ſtyles in each flower; and | 


ORDER V. 


HEXANDRIA POLYGYNIA, 
Contains thoſe plants whoſe flowers have each 


ſix ſtamina and mary — 


A 
. „ 


0 


CT-A'SS 


5 r= ttt. Bc. 8 LO I 


INTRODUCTION, 


L A 


H R T T A 


HIS CY directs us to look for ſuch 
flowers as have each ſeven ſtamina. 
this claſs there are four orders. 


ORDER I. 
HEPTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


C 


This order denotes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 


have ſeven ſtamina and only one ſtyle. 


ORDER II. 


HEPTANDRIA DIGYNIA, 


Includes thofe which have as many ſtamina | 
and two ſtyles in each flower. 
8-4 A 


Of | 


8 VII. 
N D R I A. 


ORDER III. 


HEPTANDRIA TETRAGYNIA. 


Under this order are arranged the plants con- 
taining ſeven ſtamina and four ſtyles; and to 


ORDER IV. 


HEPTANDRIA HEPTAGYNIA, 


Belong thoſe with ſeven ſtamina and ſeven 
ſtyles 1 in flower. 


8 VIII. 


er N n 


N ala claſs, in « which one more is added to 

the number of filaments, are contained ſuch 
plants as have in each flower eight ſtamina. The 
orders of this claſs are four. 


ORDER I 
 OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


The plants of this order are ſuch whoſe flowers | 


have eight ſtamina and only one ſtyle. 
oo RD E R Il. 
OCTANDRIA DIGYNIA, 


Includes thoſe whoſe flowers have each eight 
ſtamina and two ſtyles. 


GCE 4 A 


ORDER In. 
OCTANDRIA TRIGYNIA, 


Comprehends ſuch as bear flowers that have 


| each eight tamina and three ples; and under 


n R IV. 
OCTANDRIA TETRAGYNIA, 


Are arranged thoſe whoſe flowers have each 


| _ ſtamina and four ho 


IX. 


ENNEANDR I A 


HE Greek word expreſſive of the number 
nine, forming a part in the compoſition of | 


this term, evidently points out this claſs to com- 


prehend thoſe plants whoſe flowers have each 
nine ſtamina. The orders are only three. 


ORDER I. 


ENNEANDRIA MONOGYNIA, 


Contains thoſe plants whoſe flowers have each 
nine ſtamina and one Te. To 


„„ 


ORDER II 


EN NE ANDRIA TRIGYNIA, 
Belong thoſe which have nine ſtamina and ; 


| three ſtyles in each flower; and to 


ORDER III. 
ENNEAND RIA HEXAGYNIA, 


Thoſe plants that have in every flower nine 


ſtamina and ſix ſtyles. 


8 6 X. 


D E G AN D R 1A 


\ HE Greek numerical term uſed in the } 


compoſition of this word beſpeaks this 
claſs to conſiſt of ſuch plants as are furniſhed 
with ten male parts or organs of generation. It 
conſiſts of five orders. 


ORDER 7 


DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA, 


Such plants as have in every flower ten ſtamina 
and one ſtyle. | 


ORDER II. 


DECANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


Of this order are thoſe plants that have in 
every flower ten min and two ſtyles. 


| 


ORDER III. 


DECANDRIA TRIGYNIA, 


Includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have ten 
ſtamina and three Myles. 


ORDER IV. | 


DECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA, 


Contains ſuch As have ten ſtamina and five 
| ſtyles; and | 


ORDER V. 


DECANDRIA DECAGYNIA, 
Comprizes thoſe plants that have in every 


| Hower ten ſtamina and ten ſtyles. 
CL A 88 
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Plate IV. 
Fig. 11. 


ſtyles. 


| Fig. 12. 


with twelve or more ſtamina. 


always formed of a ſingle concave leaf, and 
that the corolla is faſtened by the unguis to the 
inſide of the cal x. N 


only one ſtile and about twenty ſtamina, fixed, 
as was before obſerved, either on the inſide of 


„ HIS word, which is compounded of the 


tive, plainly implies that the flowers have in each 


In the former they are fixed to the ſides of the 
cup; in this, to the receptaculum: So that when- 


S IR SE OY. 


D 0. DR C 


HIS claſs comprehends all ſuch plants | 


whoſe flowers are each of them furniſhed 


Their orders are 
five, ”% 


ORDER I. 5 
DODECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


To this order belong thoſe flowers that have | 


each twelve ſtamina and one ſtyle. 


: ORDER Il. 
DODECANDRIA DIGYNIA, 


XI. 
AND R I A. 
ORDER II. 


DODECANDRIA TRIGYNIA, 


Takes in thoſe flowers that have twelve ſta- 
mina and three ſtyles. 


„„ 
DODECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA, 
Such as have twelve ſtamina and five ſtyles, 

ORDER Y. - 
' DODECANDRIA POLYGYNIA, 


Includes ſuch as have twelve ſtamina and two 


FCC 


E 


FEE word Teoſandria is compounded of the 


- | numericalGreek word «xo, I wen, and the | 


uſual ſubſtantive me, ſignifying that the ſtamina 

of the flowers are uſually about that number. 
It is not the number of ſtamina in the reſpective 
genera, however, that alone conſtitutes the cha- 


racteriſtic of this claſs : we muſt pay due regard | 
to the place of their inſertion; for they are 


always fixed either to the inſide of the calyx or to 
the corolla : ſo that whenever we meet with a 
flower containing many ſtamina faſtened to the 
inſide of the flower-cup in this manner, we may 
be certain it belongs to this claſs. We may 
farther obſerve, that the calyx of the flowers is 


The orders are five, 
ORDER IL. 

ICOSANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This order conſiſts of thoſe flowers that have | 


| Comprehends flowers with twelve ſtamina and 
matiy ſtyles. | A To" 


XII, 
ORDER II. 
ICOSANDRIA DIGYNIA, 
Comprehends ſuch flowers as have two ſtyles, 


and about twenty ſcamina, ſtationed in the afore- 
ſaid manner. 5 


ORDER III. 
ICOSANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 
To this order belong thoſe plants that have - 


the ſaid number of ſtamina with the above cha- 
racters, and three ſtyles. 5 85 : 


n ER AW; A 
ICOSANDRIA PENTAGYNIA, 


| Includes ſuch flowers as have five ſtyles. 


+> ORDER Y. 
1ICOSANDRIA POLYGYNIA, 


Comprizes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 


the calyx or corolla. 


F 


POLY A 


Greek xo bs, many, and the uſual ſubſtan- 


of them many ſtamina, like the flowers of the 
former claſs, which might indeed be arranged 
under this, if their fituation was not different : 


ever we ſee a number of filaments, that is more 
than twelve, faſtened to the receptaculum, and + 
have no connection with the cup, we may be 
aſſured thoſe flowers belong to this claſs, the 
orders of which are ſeven. 


the uſual number of ſtamina, fixed as was before 


oblerved, and many ſtyles, 


XIII. 
Jö 
ORDER I. 


POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA, 


Comprehends thoſe plants whoſe flowers are 
each furniſhed with numerous ſtamina and one 


ſtyle only. 
 UADER A Hi 
POLYANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


The genera belonging to this order are ſuch 


as have in every flower many ſtamina and two 


Var. I. 


| ſtyles. | 
| e | ORDER 
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ORDER III. 
POLYANDRIA TRIGYNIA, 


Compreh-nds thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 


numerous ſtamina and three ſtyles, 


ORDER IV. 
POLYANDRIA TETRAGYNIA, 


Comprizes ſuch plants as have numerous ſta- 
mina and four ſtyles in each floyer. 


ORDER V. 
POLYANDRIA PENTAGYNIA, 


Includes ſach flowers as have many ſtamina 
and five ſtyles, | | 


F 


—— — ” — — — 


wg —— =o, 9 


_ ORDER VI. 
POLYANDRIA HEXAGYNIA, 


Contains thoſe flowers that have many ſtamina .. 
and ſix ſtyles; and under | 


ORDER VII. | 
POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA, 
Are arranged all plants whoſe flowers are fur- 


niſhed with numerous ſtamina, ſtanding on the 
receptacle, and have numerous ſtyles. 


8: % NN. 


„% A MIA 


| Hs claſs received the appellation Didy- 


namia from dis, bis, twice, and divapis, 


potentia, power, becauſe part of the ſtamina have 


a power ſuperior to the other. The flowers of 


this, like thoſe of the fourth claſs, have only 
four ſtamina; with this difference, however, that 


in the claſs we are now deſcribing, two of the 


ſtamina are always ſhorter than the others, are 
placed together, and are connivent; ſo that when- 
ever we find a flower which has four ſtamina, two 
of which are ſhorter than the others, we may 
conclude the plant to be of the claſs Didynamia. 
Farther, flowers of this claſs are diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe of the fourth, and all others, by the 
following characteriſtics: . | 


1. Ihe calyx is a monophylleus, erect, tubu- 
lar, permanent perianthium, divided into five 


unequal ſegments. 


2,1 he corolla is monopetalous and erect; the 
baſe is tubulated, contains the honey, and does 


the office of a nectarium. The limb is for the 
moſt part ringent, the upper lip ſtraight, the 
wer patent and trifid, and the middle one the 
broad it, V 

3. Pne filaments of the ſtamina are four in 


number, linear, inſerted in the tube of the co- 


rolla, and inclining towards its back, and the 


inner, or two neareſt, are the ſhorteſt. They are 


all parallel, and rareiy exceed the length of the 
corolla. The antheræ are commonly hid under 


_ tively connivent. 


the upper lp of the corolla, in pairs, and reſpec- 


„ 


* 


four in number, and lodge 
the calyx. 
then more numerous, and fixed to a receptacle 
7. in 5 centers” Hf; e | 


orders. 


4. The piſtillum conſiſts of a germen, uſually 
placed above the receptaculum, and of a ſingle 
filiform ſtyle, bent with the filaments, uſually 


placed between them, a little exceeding them in 


length, and lightly curved at the top, having a 
ſtigma for the moſt part bifid. 80 
5. The pericarpium is either wanting, or elfe 
chiefly bilocular. 5 | . 
6. If there is no pericarpium, the ſeeds are 
4 in the bottom of 

If there be a pericarpium, they are 


The genera of this claſs are arranged into two 


EE ORDER IE 
DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPERMIA, 


Expreſſes the genera of this claſs which have 
naked ſeeds; the word Gymnoſpermia being com- 
pounded of the Greek yupr©-, naked, and orig, 


à fecd, = 


ORDER MD: 
DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA, 
Includes ſuch plants of this claſs as have their 


ſeeds incloſed in a pericarpium; the word An- 
gioſpermia being formed of the Greek aſy &, vas, 
a veſſel, and TFﬀtpun, A ſeed. Ye Pen | 


8 XV. ; 


T E T R 1 DY NA M14. 


H E word Tetradynamia is formed of the 
Greek regcagte, quatuor, four, and dias, 


potentia, poter; and comprehends choſe plants 
whoſe flowers are each furniſhed with four long 


and two ſhort ſtamina, 
the following ſtructure: 


1. The calyx is an oblong perianthium, com- 


Beſides this, they have 


poſed of four oval, oblong, concave, obtuſe, 


connivent, deciduous leaves, which are gibbous 
at the baſe, and the oppoſite are equal. 
flowers the calyx is a nectarium. _ 8 
2. The corolla is called cruciform, and con- 
ſiſts of four equal petals, Their ungues are 
plain, ſubulate, erect, and a little longer than 
the calyx; the limb is plain and obtuſe; the 
laminæ widening outwards, and hardly touching 
one another, The petals are inſerted in the ſame 
circle with the ſtamina, | : | 


In theſe 


- 
1 
, 
. 


3. The ſtamina are ſix awl-ſhaped erect fila- 
ments; of which the two oppoſite ones are the 
length of the calyx; the other four are ſome- 
what longer, but are nevertheleſs ſhorter than 


the corolla. The antheræ are ſomewhat oblong, 


acuminated, ſwelling at the baſe, ere&, having 
their, apices leaning outward, There is a necta- 
rifcrous gland, which is veriouſly formed in the 
different genera: Its ſituation is at the baſe. of 
the ſhorter filaments; ſo that. theſe, having a 
ſmall curvature, to avoid preſſing upon it, gives 
occalion to their being ſhorter than the others. 

4. The piſtillum conſiſts. of a germen ſituated 
above the receptacle (daily growing longer); a 
ſtyle, either of the length of the longer ſtamina, 
or none at all; and an obtuſ: ſtigma. a 

5. The pericarpium is a pod formed of two 
valves, and often containing two cells. It N — 

rom 
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from the baſe do the top, and has the diſſepi- 


ORDER I. 
| ment prominent at the apex beyond the valves, n IR 8 
| which before performed the office of a ſtyle. TETRADYNAMIA | SILICULOSA: 
6. The ſeeds are -roundith, nutant, alternately 33 . | | 
£1 and longitudinally immerſed in the diſſepiment. ORDER II. 

1 The receptacle is linear, ſurrounds the diſſepi- © | . | 
"8 ment, and is lodged in the ſutures of the pe- TETRADYNAMIA SILI QUOSA. 
E ricarpium, oh . W arti aret iy | | 
EY Of this claſs there are two orders. The firſt order comprehends thoſe plants whoſe 
N | | pericarpium is a ſilicular or ſhort round pod; the 

; ſecond thoſe that have long pods. 


E XVI. 
MO N A DE L P HN I X 


plate IV. 
fig. 16. 
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is claſs comprehends thoſe plants whoſe 


flowers have ſtamina that coaleſce or unite 
in one body, fo as to form a kind of column. 


It is denominated Monadelphia from ne and 
ade, frater, on account of this fraternity or 


Flowers with ſuch united ſtamina have the 


following ſtructure: ext; 
I. The calyx is a perianthium always preſent, 
perſiſting, and frequently double. 1. 


2: The corolla conſiſts of five obcordate pe- 


tals, the ſides of which lap each over the other, 
_ contrary to the motion of the ſun. | 


g. The filaments of the ſtamina are all united 


below, but diſtin above, and the exterior fila- 


ments are always the ſhorteſt. The antheræ are 


incunibent. Wy | | 
4: With regard to the piſtillum, the recepta- 


cle of the fructification is prominent in the center 
of the flower. The germina are erect, rotato- 
articulately ſurrounding the oo of the recepta- 
cle; the ſtyles unite in one body below, and 
form one ſubſtance” with the receptacle; but 


above, they are divided into as many diſtinct 


threads as there are germina. The ſtigmata are 
patent and flender. 21 755 


of "FJ; A | G 


D.1-4 13 

FTER knowing the meaning of the title 
of the former claſs, this, which compre- 
hends ſuch plants as have two eolumns or dif- 


ferent bodies in every flower, formed by the 


coaleſcence of the filaments at their baſes, will 
be ealily underſtood, 
The claſſical characteriſtics are, 


1. The calyx is a monophyllous, campanu- 
lated, withering perianthium, gibbous at the 
baſe, affixed below to the peduncle, obtuſe | 


above, and melliferous; the rim is divided into 
five acute, erect, oblique, and unequal parts; 
the lower odd ſegment being longer than the 
others, the upper pairs are ſhorter and farther 


aſunder; the bottom of the cavity, which is 


always moiſt with an honey-dew, incloſes the 
receptacle. PTL | 

2. The corolla is termed papilionaceous, un- 
equal, and the ſeveral petals which form it have 


names peculiar to themſelves, by which they are 


diſtinguiſhed ; ſuch as, 5 | 
I. Vexillum literally ſignifies a ſtandard, 
and implies a petal which covers the reſt: 
This is large, incumbent, and plano-hori- 
zontal; its unguis is inſerted into the upper 
margin of the receptacle, approaches to a 
roundiſh figure when out of the calyx, 1s 
nearly entire, and a ridge riſing above the 
farface runs all along it, making the petal 


8 


5. The pericarpium is a capſule divided into 


as many cells as there are piſtils. The figure 
is various in the different genera. ES 


6. The ſeeds are reniform. 

The orders of this claſs are three. 
ORDER I. 
MONADELPHIA PENTANDRIA. 
This order comprehends thoſe plants whoſe 


flowers have five ſtamina, united together at 
their baſe, | 585 


ORDER II. 


-MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA, 


Includes thoſe. that have ten ſtamina, all united 


into one common body downwards; and 


ORDER II. 


- MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA, 


5 Thoſe plants whoſe flowers have each many 
ſtamina, which coaleſce at the baſe, in the ſame 
manner. 55 | N Ts, 


8 XVII. | 


E N 


appear as if compreſſed downwards. The 
part of this petal next to the baſe ap- 
proaches to a ſemi-cylindrical figure, and 


embraces the parts under it. The diſk of 
this petal is depreſſed on each ſide, but the 


ſides of it neareſt the margin turn upwards: 


where the halved tube ends, and the halved 
limb begins to unfold itſelf, there are be- 
| hind <wo concave impreſſions, prominent 


below, and compals the alz, which lie un- 
der them. | | ENS 
2. Als, or wings, are two equal petals, 
one on each ſide of the corolla, and placed 
under the vexillum. Their margins are 
incumbent, parallel, roundiſh, oblong, and 
broadeſt externally; their upper margin is 
ſtraight, the lower ſpreading into a kind of 
roundneſs; the baſe of each is bifid; the un- 


guis is inſerted into the ſide of the recepta- 


cle, of about the length of the calyx; and 
the upper portion 1s ſhorter and inflexed. 


3. The Carina, or keel, which is the 


loweſt petal, is often bipartite, and ſitu- 
ated between the alæ, under the vexillum. 
It is ſhaped like a boat, is concave, and its 
ſides are compreſſed; its baſe is mutilated, 
and the lower part is drawn out into an un- 
guis, the length of the cup, and inſerted 
Into the receptacle ; but the upper and fide 
ſegments 
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ſegments are ſhorter, and interwoven with 
that part of the wings which is of a ſimi ar 
ſhape. The fides of the Carina in ſhape 
reſemble thoſe of the alæ, and their ſitua- 
tion is nearly alike, except that they are 
lower, and ſtand more inward. The line 
which forms the Carina is continued nearly 


ſtraight to the middle of the petal, and 


then gradually riſes into a ſegment of a 
circle; but the marginal line is continued 
ſtraight to the extremity, and there meet- 
ing the carinal, they terminate obtuſely. 

3. The ſtamina called Diadelphous are two 


 Hflaments of different forms; one of which in- 


volves the piſtil, and the other lies upon it; the 
inferior or lower ſurrounds the germen, and 


from the middle downwards is membranaceous, 


cylindric, and ſplits longitudinally upwards ; 
where it terminates in nine ſubulate parts, which 
reſemble the ſhape of the carina, both in length 


and flexure; of which the intermediate radii are 
alternately longer by pairs. The upper filament 
is ſubulato- ſetoſe, covering the fiſſure of the 


former filament; is ſimple, incumbent, anſwers 
to it in ſituation, is gradually ſhorter than it, 
opens from it at its baſe, and ſo cauſes a paſſage 
on each ſide for the honey. The antheræ on 
both the filaments are ten in number; one is on 
the upper filament, and the other nine are on 
the lower, one ſtanding on each of the radii. 


They are ſmall, equal in ſize, and terminate the 


radii. De | | 

4. The piſtillum is ſingle, and grows out of 
the receptacle within the calyx. The germen is 
oblong, nearly cylindric, flightly compreſſed, 


ſtraight, and the length of the cylindric part of 


the lower filament, by which it is involved. 
The ſtyle is ſubulato-filiforme, aſcendant, wither- 
ing, and of the ſame length and ſituation as the 
radii of the filament, among which it is placed. 
The ſtigma is downy, the length of the ſtyle 
from the part turned upwards, and placed imme- 


diately under the antheræ. 


5. The pericarpium is an oblong, compreſſed, 
obtuſe, bivalvate legumen, having two longitu- 


. 


dinal ſutures, one above, the other below, both 
' ſtraight : The upper one, nevertheleſs, deſcends 
near the baſe, and the lower one aſcends near 
the apex; and the legumen opens at its upper 
ſuture. | . | 
6. The ſeeds, which are few, are roundiſh, 
ſmooth, fleſhy, pendulous, and have a promi- 
nent embryo near the point of inſertion. When 
the ova are diſcharged, the cotyledons preſerve 
the form of the halved ſeed. | 
7. The proper receptacles of the ſeeds are 
very ſmall, ſhort, and attenuated at the baſe, 
obtuſe at the diſk, oblong, inſerted lengthways 
in the upper ſuture of the legumen, in an alter- 
nate manner; ſo that when the valves are parted, 
one half of the ſeeds adhere to one, and the 
other half to the other. 
The genera of this claſs are arranged into 
four orders, according to the number of the 
anther in each; and are as follow: 


. 
DIADELPHIA PENTANDRIA, 


Includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have eac 
two filaments and five antheræ; | | 


| | O R D E R U. 
DIADELPHIA HEXANDRIA, 
T hoſe that have two filaments and fix antheræ; 
OR DE R III. 
DIADELPHIA OC TAN D RIA, 


Thoſe which have two filaments and eight 
anther z and, | e 


ORDER 1V. 
DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA, 


filaments. 


5 XVIII. 


p G L. I A DIE L HI 


1 claſs comprehends thoſe plants whoſe 


flowers have each many ſetts of mona- 


delphous ſtamina. The flowers are of no par- 


ticular form; the genera belonging to it are 
fewz and the orders are three. | | 


ORDER 1, \ 
POLYADELPHIA PENTANDRIA, 


Comprehends ſuch plants as are each furniſhed 
with five ſtamina in every ſett. | 


E 22 


ORDER IL. 
POLYADELPHIA ICOSANDRIA, 


Conſiſts of thoſe that have twenty ſtamina in 
each ſett; and ; | 


'- "ORDER II. 
POLYADELPHIA POLYANDRIA, 


ſett. 


XIX. 


JC 


HE word Syngeneſia is formed of the 


Greek ow, ſimul, and yiveors, generatio, and 


comprehends thoſe flowers whoſe antheræ co- 
aleſce, and form a tubular body or cylinder, 
through which the ſtyle riſes, uniting, as it were, 
in that manner ro perform the office of genera- 
tion together. The flowers of this claſs are 
floſculoſe, or compound flowers, being compoſed 
of numerous florets, or floſculi, with the follow- 
mg characters : | 


| 21. The calyx is a ſmall permanent perian- 


ſeated on the apex of the germen, and becomes 
the crown of the ſeed. ep N 


long and narrow tube, ſituated on the germen. 
The ſorts of theſe florets are, 


patent ſegments; 


2. The 


Thoſe flowers that have ten antheræ on the 


Of thoſe which have many ſtamina in each 


thium, often divided into ſive ſegments. It is 
2. The corolla is monopetalous, with a very 


1. The tubulate kinds, which have cam- 
panulate limbs, divided into five reflexed 
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crown is of two kinds, either formed of a downy 


where the limb and tube, as it often hap- 


pens, are wanting. | | 
3. The filameats of the ſtamina are five in 
number, capillary, very ſhorr, and inſerted in 
the neck of the corollulz ; having the like num- 


ber of linear erect anther, which join at their 


ſides, and form a tubulate quinquedentate cylin- 
der, of the ſame length as the limb. 

4. The piftil conliſts of an oblong. germen, 
ſeated under the receptacle of the floicule ; of a 
filiform erect ſty:e, the length of the ſtamina, per- 
forating the cylinder formed by the antheræ; and 
of a ſtigma, divided into two revolute patent parts. 

5. There is no true pericarpium; though in 


ſome genera we meet with a kind of coriaceous | 


or leathery coat. 5 : 

6. The ſeed is ſingle, oblong, often tetrago- 
nous, but uſually ſmalleſt at the baſe. Ir is either 
coronated, or with the crown wanting. This 


matter, or the perianthium. If it is compoſed 


of the former, it is either ſeſſile, or ſtands on a 


ſtipes, and conſiſts of many rays diſpoſed in a 
circular order, which are ſometimes ſimple, ſome- 
times radiated, and ſometimes ramoſe. When 
the corona is formed of the perianthium, it is 
ſuch as I have ſhewn under the firſt article Calyx. 


The compoſite or floſculoſe flower, which is | 
formed by an arrangement of a number of theſe 


florets or floſcules, has, ” | 5 
1. A calyx, which is a perianthium, contain- 
ing the floſcules and the receptacle. This is 


contracted when the flowers are fallen, and is 


expanded again, and thrown back, when the 
ſeeds are ripe. It is ſaid to be Simple, when it 
ſurrounds the florets only with one ſeries of 


leaves; Imbricated, when it conſiſts of a great 
number of ſcales, the exterior of which are gra- 


dually ſhorter, and cover part of the interior; 


and Auginented, when double, or if it conſiſts of 


one long equal ſeries of ſegments, that ſurrounds 


the floſcules, and another ſhorter ſeries, that ſur- 
rounds the baſe of the others that are interior, 
2. The diſk of 


receives the ſeſſile florets, is either concave, 


Plate IV. 


fig. 20 · 


plane, convex, pyramidical, or globoſe. The 
ſurface of the diſk is ſometimes naked; and has 
no inequality, except being ſometimes covered 
with ſlight dots or punctures; ſometimes it is 


villoſe, 3. e. covered with erect hairs ; and ſome- | 
times it is paleaceous, or covered over with 
ſubulate, linear, compreſſed, erect paleæ, which | 


ſerve to part the florets. | 
The calyx and the receptacle, however, con- 
tribute little to the eſſential characters of a com- 


pound flower; becauſe in ſome genera one or 


0 Y N AN D R 1 A. 
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TE E word Gynandria is compounded of. the 
Greek yum, mulier, and ane, vir. 

flowers belonging to this claſs are ſuch as have 
the ſtamina placed either upon the ſtyle itſelf, 


or the receptacle e into the form of a 


ſtyle, ſupporting both 


e piſtil and ſtamina. 
The genera of this claſs are arranged into 


ſeyen orders. 


e 
GYNANDRIA DIAND RIA, 
Conſiſts of ſuch plants as have two ſtamina. 


gro ving on the ſtyle. 
Vor. 


the common receptacle, that 


The 


— 


| 


Compound flowers are of ſeveral Torts, and 
conſiſt of, | 
1, Tubylar hermaphrodite florets, both in the 
diſk and the radius. 
2, Tubular hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, 
and tubular female ones in the radius. 
3- Tubular hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, 
and rubular neutral ones in the radius. 
4. Tubular hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, 
and ligulate hermaphrodite ones in the radius. 
5. Tubular hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, 
and ligulate female ones in the radius. WE 
6. Tubular hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, # 
and ligulate neutral ones in the radius. 
7. Tubular hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, 
and naked female ones in the radius. 
8. Tubular male florets in the diſk, and naked 
female ones in the radius. 


9. Ligulate hermaphrodite florets, both in 


the diſk and the radius. 


The genera of this claſs are arranged into ſix 
orders. 95 | : 
ORDER I. 
SyNVOENESIA PoLycamMia ZEQUALIS, 
Comprehends thoſe compound flowers of which 
the flotets are all hermaphrodites. 
ORDER I. 
SYNGENESIA PoLyYGaMIa SUPERFLUA, | 
Conſiſts of thoſe plants the flowers of whoſe 


diſk are hermaphrodites, and thoſe of the radius 
| females. „ 


ORDER III. 
| SynNGenesia PoLYGAMIa FR Us TR AN EA, 
Includes ſuch plants as have the florets of the 


diſk hermaphrodites, and thoſe of the radius 


neuter; 4 | 
N ORDER VV. 


SyVOENESIA PoLVYVOAMIA NEC ESSARTA, 


Such plants as have the flowers of the diſk 


male, and thoſe of the radius female; 


ORDER V. 
SYNGENESIA POLYCAMIA SEGREOATA, 


Such as have ſeveral perianthiums, or diſtin& 
and ſeparate cups, within the general calyx; and to 


ORDER VI. 


 SyYNGENESIa MonocGaMIa, 
Belong ſuch plants whoſe florets are ſimple. 


. 


The flowers of this order are known by the 
following charaCteriſtics:  _ 
1. The germen is always contorted. — - 
2. The petals are five; the two interior ones 
are cofinivent, and form a helmet, the lower 


labium of which becomes a nectarium, and ſerves 


for a piſtil and a ſixth petal. 


3. The ſtyle: grows to the interior margin of 


the nectarium, in ſuch a manner that neither it 
nor its ſtigma can hardly be diſtinguiſhed. 

4. The filaments are two, very ſhort, having. 
antherz on each, which are narrower, lower, 
naked, and diviſible like the pulp of a Citrus. 

555 Ikheſe 


INT ROD VU CT 1 N. xvii 
2. The Ligalate kinds are thoſe whoſe other is wanting. It conſiſts in the coaleſcence 
limb is narrow, plain, turned outward, en- | of the antheræ into a cylinder; together with 
tire at the top, or divided into three or five | the ſeed being ſingle, and placed below the re- 
ſegments, or elſe truncated; and i ceptacle of the floret. 
3. The Neuter, implies thoſe floſcules 
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Plate IV. 


Fig. 22. 


Theſe are covered by little cells that are open 
below, and grow to the interior margin of the 
nectarium. 


5. The fruit is a trivalvate unilocular capſule, 


which opens in the angles under the carinate 
ribs. 


6. The ſeeds are ſcobiform, i. e. like ſaw- 


duſt, numerous, and fixed to a linear receptacle 


in each valvula. | X 


ORDER H. 
GYNANDRIA TRIANDRIA, 


Includes thoſe flowers which have each three 
ſtamina growing on the ſtyle. 


. 


ORDER III. 
GYNANDRIA TETRANDRIA, 


Conſiſts of ſuch flowers as have four ſtamina 
growing on the ſtyle, T0 


c L A 


8 : 


ORDER: IV. 


GYNANDRIA PENTANDRIA, 
Belong ſuch flowers as have five ſtamina grow- 


ing in the ſame manner. . 


ORDER V. 


GYNANDRIA HEXANDRIA, 
Comprehends ſuch flowers as have each fix 


ſtamina growing upon the ſtyle. 


ORDER VI. 


GYNANDRIA DECANDRIA, 
Includes thoſe flowers that have ten ſtamina 


growing on the ſtyle. 


| OR D ER VII. 
GYNANDRIA POLYANDRIA, 
Comprehends ſuch flowers as have many fta- 


mina growing on the ſtyle, 


8 XXI. 


M ON OE C I A. 


IE. word Monoecia is compounded of the 


Greek wo», ſolus, and oinGy, domus, and 
was 159185 to this claſs on account of its com- 


prchending thoſe plants that have diſtinctly on 


each both male and female flowers. Theſe are 


alſo called Anarogyuous plants. 
eleven. 


ORDER L 
MONOECIA MONANDRIA, 


Includes thoſe monoecious plants of which the 


males are furniſhed each with one 2581 ſtamen. 


OR VUE R IL 
MONOECIA DIANDRIA, 
Comprehends thoſe whoſe male flowers are each 


Appen with two ſtamina; and 


e mr 
MONOECIA RIAN DRI. 


Such as Ps ſtamina in each of their male 
flowers, Td-- 


ORDER IV. 
MONOECIA TETRANDRIA, 


Belong thoſe monoecious plants whoſe flowers 


have each four ſtamina; o 
ORDER V. 
MONOECIA PENTANDRIA, 


Such as have five ſtamina in the male flowers; to ] perfect ſtyle. 25 | D os FA 
J)) I EC SCTNTS 


HIS claſs is called Dioecia Rowe cr * Ind 
oe, domus, which implies two habirations. 
The plants of which this claſs conſiſts are 
ſuch as bear male and female flowers ſeparately ; ; 


The orders are 


[| : 


ORDER VI. 
 MONOECIA HEXANDRIA, 


Thoſe whoſe flowers have each ſix ſtamina; to 


ORDER VII. 


MONOECIA HEPTANDRIA, 


Such. male flowers of this claſs as are each fur- 
niſhed with ſeven ſtamina; and to 


ORDER VI. 
| MONOECIA POLYANDRIA, 


Thoſe male flowers that are each torniſhed - 
with numerous ſtamina. 


+0 R D E 1 R Ix. 
MONOECIA MONADELPHIA, 


Includes thoſe monoecious plants whoſe male 
flowers are furniſhed with monadelphous ſtamina, 


or den as are united into one body. 


| ORD ER x. | 
MONOECIA SYNGENESIA, 
Comprehends ſuch monoecious plants the an- 
thers of whoſe flowers are united; and 


ORDER XI. 


MONOECIA GYNANDRIA, 


Such as have the flaming of the male flowers 
gynandrous, being ſituated upon a kind of im- 


dar is, every ay os —— to it has male 


and female flowers on ſeparate or diſtinct plants, 


and not male and female flowers on the lame 
row” | "FRER orders arc fourteen, - FH 
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tour ſtamina, 


and female flowers on ſeparate plants, with five | 


Comprehends ſuch male flowers of this claſs 


Fig. 23. 


nuptiæ. The orders are three. _ 


male or female flowers, or both: And from ſuch 
variety of impregnation it is that this claſs gained 


ORDER I. 


DIOECIA MONANDRIA, © | 
Conſiſts of ſuch plants as have male and fe- 


male flowers on diſtin& plants, and whoſe male 
flowers have only one ſtamen; g 


ORDER I. 


DIOECIA DIAND RIA, 


Of ſuch as have male and female flowers on 
diſtin& plants, with two ſtamina on the male 
flowers. e | 


ORDER II. 
DIOECIA TRIANDRIA, 


Comprehends ſuch dioecious plants as have | 


three ſtamina. 


ORDER IV. 
'DIOECIA TETRANDRIA, 


Includes ſuch plants as have male and female 
plants diſtinctly, and whoſe male flowers have 


ORDER v. 
DIOECIA PENTAND RIA. 
The plants belonging to this order have male 


ſtamina on the male flowers. 
ORDER VI. 
DIOECIA HEXAND RIA, 
as have ſix ſtamina; and 


ORDER VII. 


| —@RDER: $1. 
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ORDER: VIII. 


DIOECIA ENNEANDRIA, 


Belong ſuch dioecious plants the male flowers 
of which have each nine ſtamina; to 


ORDER IX. 
DIOECIA DECANDRIA; 


Such as have teri ſtamina; to 1 


ORD E R X. 


1 DIOECIA DODECANDRIA, 


Such as have twelve ſtamina; and to 
ORDER Xl. 
DIOECIA POLYANDRIA, 


Thoſe male flowers that are furniſhed with nu- 


* 


merous ſtamina. | 


— 


PDloECIA MONADELPHIA, 


or ſuch as are united or grow together in a body. 


ORDER XIII. 
' DIOECIA SYNGENESIA, 


Comprehends ſuch as have 
male flowers united. | 


| ORDER XIV. 
DIOECIA GYNANDRIA. 


' DIOECIA OCTANDRIA, | 
| Thoſe that have eight ſtamina, To 
A 


8. 


The ſtamina of theſe dioecious 
ſeated on a ſort of imperfect piſtil. 


8 XXIII. 


D O I. S A M i A. 


MFRHIS claſs comprehends thoſe plants which 
bear hermaphrodite flowers, together with 


the above appellation, Polygamia, which is 
formed of the Greek woxus, multus, and yapyr, 


ORDER I. 
POLYGAMIA MONOECIA, | 


"ORDER MN- 
 POLYGAMIA DIOECIA, 
Comprehends ſuch as 
two diſtinct plants. 


OSD © 
POLYGAMIA TRIOECIA, 


Conſiſts of ſuch plants as have the polygamy 


on the ſame plant. 


Fig. 24. 
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and van, nuptiæ, nuptials; plainly indicating 
that the plants belonging to it have their fructi- 


diſtinct plants. 


8 XXIV. 


CR Ir TO AM 1 A. 
H E title of this claſs is compounded of 


the Greek word xgurles, occultus, concealed, 


The genera of this claſs have of all others the 


the antheræ of the 


have the polygamy on 


| Takes in thoſe dioecious plants the male 
flowers of which have monadelphous ſtamina, 


plants are 


Includes ſuch as have the polygamy on three 


leaſt to do with gardening, they being ſeldom 


cultivated for pleaſure, as conſiſting of ferns, 
moſſes, flags, and muſhrooms. The orders are 


four, known by the reſpective Latin names of 


fications concealed, or at leaſt not very obvious 
to view. | | 


1 | 


0 


and Vungi. 


thoſe plants, Filices, Muſci, Algæ, 
| ORDER 
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little covers, the parts of fructification not ad- 
mitting of any regular diſtinction. 


ORDER II. 


USC, MOSS Es. 


The fructifications of theſe plants alſo can be 
but imperfectly diſtinguiſned. The antheræ 


have no filaments; the ſeed is a naked corculum, 


without cotyledon or tunic, &c. They are diſ- 
tinguiſhed according as the antheræ have, or are 


is altogether unknown. | 


THESE are the twetity-four claſſes into 
which the Genera of Plants is arranged by the 
celebrated Sir Charles Linnæus. There is no 
flower yet diſcovered which is not found to be- 
long to one or other of them; and by the due 


| exerciſe of the rules hereafter to be given, I 
truſt that a novice in botany will ſoon be able to 


make a general collection, and claſs every plant 
with the enacteſt propriety. | | 


XX LN T NO D Us CF ON. 
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ORDER I. | deſtitute. of; a calyptra, according to the ſitua- 
| | 5 tion, &. 

Ferns which belong to this order are called 1 Nate 19-95: e 
dorſiferous plants, on 3 of _ fructifica- ene. 
tions being on the back of the leaf. 1 | 1 
The 8 of theſe plants is a ſquamma that Theſe Have their leaf, ſtem, and root joined 
rows on the back of the leaf, and opens on one together; and the characters of the fructifica- 
ide. Under this there age pedunculate * tion are yet {till more imperfectiy known. 
each of which is girt with an elaſtic ring, which, wp 
breaking elaſtically, ſheds a duſt. ORDER IV. 
The plants of this ** are arranged accord- FUNGI, MUSHROOMS. 

1 their ſituation the] le, 

| 1CCCC yoot or ro rave] The certain fruCtification of theſe plants alſo 
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Of DECIDUOUS FOREST-TREES. 


J . 


2UERCUS, The OAK -T RE E. 


IEELELKHE Oak, the glory and pride 


NX N of all our woods, demands our 
| N * * firſt attention, whether we con- 
IN T * N ſider it as being largeſt in ſize, 

= . * » x or the variety of uſes for which 
F it is employed. | 


Ki 
ET SES 3 The word Quercus, its ge- 


Deriva- 5 nerical name, is altogether of 
tion of its UNCertain original, though ſome have been weak 


| generical enough to deduce it from xcgxw, to exaſperate, 


name. whet, make ſharp, or rough ; a derivation which 


to me conveys no meaning. But its Latin ap- 

pellation, robur, ſignifying ſtrength, is, I think, 
applied with peculiar propriety to this tree, on ac- 
count of its being ſo durable, ſtrong, and laſting. 


Duration If we look at theſe venerable trees when full- 


of the 


$7 grown, they ſeem to nod at Time, and even} 


to laugh at his threats; and if we conſider the 
duration of its timber when felled for uſe, we 
have reaſon for amazement as well as thankful- 
neſs. The time an oak will ſtand before its to- 
tal decay, is ſuppoſed by many to be more than a 
thouſand years; and if we reflect, that in the ani- 
mal creation ſeveral creatures continue to a great 
age, the texture of whoſe frame is extremely frail 


__ 4" nay, that man himſelf, whoſe fleſh is 
OL. 1. | | | 


graſs, and whoſe breath is in his noſtrils, frequently 
holds out an hundred years ; we have ſufficient 


_ reaſon to ſuppoſe the hardy oak will endure more 


than ten times as long. | 

The timber of this tree, of all others, is the long- 
eſt before its total decay. The true heart of oak, 
if kept dry, never rots; but when Time, the de- 
vourer of all things, has run his full length upon 
it, the outward particles firſt begin to diſſolve and 
give way, and ſo on until the whole is conſumed, 
which will not happen in many hundred years. 
In this lies the difference between the timber of 
the Spaniſh cheinut and the oak, which comes 
the neareſt to it in duration. The timber of the 
cheſnut firſt decays in the center, and by ſlow 
degrees carries its diſtemper to the outward part z 
ſo that a beam of a Spaniſh cheſnut may exter- 
nally appear ſound and firm, when it is almoſt 
conſumed ; whereas the diſeaſe of the oak tim- 
ber ſhews itſelf firſt on the out- ſide, ſtill retaining 
the heart, but nevertheleſs 1s in a ſtate of dimi- 
nution until the whole is conſumed. 

The uſes to which the timber of the oak may 154 to 
be applied, are almoſt infinite. If we look which it 
into our ſolemn temples, we find their chief is applied. 
wooden ornaments of this material ; not . 

the 


* 
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* 


[hs | OAK. the pews, the beams, &c. but alſo the carved 
* | work preſent themſelves of this wood, in a ſo- 
lemn, pleaſing, and awful view. — Its ſuper- 
| | lative uſes are ſo well known in houſe-building, 
i and various kinds of carpentry, as to need no de- 
| ſcription. In ſhort, it is applied to make laths, 
ö pales, ſhingles, cooper's ware, wainſcot pannels, 
' | ' wheel-ſpokes, pinns, pegs for tyling, ſpars, piles 

| for water-works, mill-wheels, knee timber for 


hundred and ſeventy-four men might conveni- OAK, 
ently ſtand, | | 
But it is unneceſſary to produce any farther 
inſtances of the oak's amazing growth, ſince there 
are few perſons who have not ſeen or heard of 
ſuch wonderfully-pleaſing productions of Nature. 
The appearance of the oak is undoubredly 
the moſt ſolemn of all trees. Religious rites were 
wont to be performed under its branches. Every 


» _ 4 * * a x AG 


— 


* ſhipping, &c. | one knows that the Druids always facrificed 
15 Valuable Neither is the timber only of this tree to be | under the oak, and that the miſletoe of it was 
I} ij | qualities valued; the branches are excellent for the fire, or | held moſt ſacred ; which occaſioned this line of 
115 | lace to make charcoal; the bark proves ſerviceable | Ovid, To | | 

Me! bark,roor, to the tanner; the root is uſed by the Joiner, A4 viſcum Druide, Druidæ cuntare ſolebant. 
KEN agaric, of which he makes ſeveral inſtruments ; the | 

eli i 28 agaric, &c. is known in the ſhops; the leaves | Nay, from their conſtant dwelling within oak 
WH _ ._ eaves. 


11 allo have their ſalutary uſes; and the acorns are | groves, and their celebrating no ſacrifice or di- 
eh The almoſt a ſufficient motive for the planting of this vine ſervice but under its branches or leaves, 
1 acorns ex- tree, were there no other; ſince they are reputed | they doubtleſs acquired the name of Druids, from 


ſtances of Evelyn has recorded ſome that were remarkable 
the amaz- in his time. He mentions an oak in Weſtphalia 


how fre which ſerved for a caſtle and a fort; another 


tree will one hundred and thirty feet high, and thirty 
grow. feet in diameter; a third in the duke of Nor. 


in Dennington-park near Newbury, called the 
King's, the Queen's, and Chaucer's oak; the 
firſt of which was fifty feet high before any 
bough or knot appeared, and cut five feet ſquare 
at the but-end, all clear timber; the other two 
were remarkable for their ſize and beauty, 
Dr. Plot, in his Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, takes 
notice of an oak between Courtney and Clifton, 
which ſpread from one extent of the boughs to 
the other eighty-one feet, ſhading in circumfer- 
ence nine hundred and ſixty yards ſquare, and 
under which two thouſand four hundred and 
twenty men might commodiouſly ſtand in ſhel- 
ter; of another at Magdalen college, the branches 


of which in his time ſhot ſixteen yards from the 


ſtem ; and alſo of another at Boycoate, that ex- 


cc 


c hath vouchſafed to give it. 


7004 l the beſt food for ſwine or deer, will fatten them | the Greek word dus, which ſignifies an Oak. | 
OOd for . 8 
fattening the ſooneſt, and enhance the flavour of the meat. Pliny gives the following account of their 3 
ſwine, The goodneſs of the Weſtphalia hams is ſuppoſed | ceremonies in gathering the miſletoe: “ The 8 
to be owing to the ſwine feeding on acorns ; | © Druidæ (ſays he) eſteem nothing in the world emonies 
for there, ſays Evelyn, no young farmer is per- | more ſacred than miſletoe, and the tree where- in gather- 
mitted to marry until he can bring proof that he | upon it groweth, ſo it be an oak. — Now ing mille. 
has planted as many oaks as will produce acorns | © this you may take by the way. Theſe prieſts e 
ſufficient to feed his ſwine. In England, and | or clergymen chooſe on purpoſe ſuch groves 
particularly Leiceſterſhire, the Poor, who gather | for their divine ſervice as ſtand only upon 
them for their hogs to eke out the beans, feel | ** oaks. Nay, they ſolemnize no facrifice, nor 
the benefit of the few ſtraggling trees amongſt us; | celebrate any ſacred ceremonies, without 
and I know ſeveral gentlemen who have oak | *© branches and leaves thereof; and indeed, 
woods, fatten as many hogs in them as are ſuf. .** whatſoever they find growing to that tree, be- 
| ficient for their families a whole year; a ſpecies | ** ſides their own fruit, they eſteem it as a gift 
of economy worthy of imitation. Sir John “ ſent from Heaven, and a ſure fign that their 
Danvers, of Swithland in this county, and | God himſelf, whom they ſerve, hath choſen 
Donatus O'Brien, Eſq. of Blatherwicke in Nor- that pecuhar tree. And no marvel; for miſle- 
thamptonſhire, informed me, that they, every | © toe is rarely to be found on the oak; but, 
your fatten as many hogs as will ſerve their | © when they meet with it, they gather it de- 
amilies with that kind of meat. Their method | © voutly, and with many ceremonies. Firſt, 
is this: In September they buy in their hogs, | © they principally obſerve that the moon be juſt 
which are of the ſhort-legged breed, commonly | ſix days old; for upon that day they begin 
called the Berkſhire breed: theſe generally coſt | © their months and new years; yea, and their 
about eight or nine ſhillings each. They are im- | ſeveral ages, which have their revolutions 
mediately turned into the woods, and no farther | © every thirty years; becauſe ſhe is thought 
care taken of them, until the time of their] then to be of great power and force ſufficient, 
laughter, which is about the feaſt of St Tho-“ and is not yet come to her half light, or end 
mas, when they will be worth near twenty [of her firſt quarter. They call it in their lan- 
ſhillings a-piece.—Sir John generally kills all his | “ guage All-heal (for they have an opinion 
at the ſame time, when the hams are ſet apart | © that 1t healeth all maladies whatſoever). Now, 
for drying, and the other parts are ſalted down | when they are about to gather it, after they 
in leaden ciſterns, which he has for that purpoſe, | © have duly prepared their ſacrifices, and feſti- 
and where, he informs me, they would keep good, | val cheer, under the ſaid tree, they bring 
if there ſhould be occaſion, for two years. | © thither two young bullocks, milk-white, 3 
Some in- The ſize to which the oak will grow is amazing.. horns are then, and not before, bound up. 


This done, the prieſt, arrayed in a ſurplice or 
„ white veſture, climbeth the tree, and with a 
golden bill cutteth off the miſletoe, and they _ 
& beneath receive the ſame in a white caſſock. 


6 Then fall they to kill the beaſts aforeſaid 
folk's park at Workſop, which ſpread almoſt 
three hundred yards ſquare; and three oaks 


“ for ſacrifice, mumbling many orations, and 
% praying, that it would pleaſe God to bleſs 
e this if of his, to their good unto whom he 
Now this con- 
e ceit have they of miſletoe thus gathered, that 
„ what living creature ſoever, otherwiſe barren, 
<« drinketh thereof, it will preſently thereupon 


become fruitful; alſo, that it is a ſovereign 


% remedy againſt all venom.” —By ſo ſtrange an 
infatuation were mankind actuated in thoſe days! 
— The miſletoe of the oak 1s now ſcarce, indeed. 
I have made it my bulineſs to ſearch for it in oak- 
woods, where it grows common on the white- 
thorn, crab-tree, &c. but without ſucceſs ; and 1 
have made ſtrict enquiry of thoſe who have quan- 
tities of miſletoe, but could find none who ever 
ſaw it growing upon the oak. 


There are great varieties of oaks in our woods; Varieties 


92 


tended its arms fifty-four feet, under which three 


I have counted near forty, differing in ſome re- of the 
hundred and four horſes, or four thouſand three 


ſpe& or other, in a very ſmall ſpace : fome have %*** 
| - | had 


_ 


ate”: 


* , * 2 — ” % —.— * 


* q 
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DECIDUOUS FOREST TREES. 


OAK. 


had large acorns, others ſmall; ſome have been 


oblong, others round; ſome grew upon ſhort 


foot-ſtalks, others on thoſe that were very long; 


| ſome had ſmall leaves of a paliſh green, others 


Claſs in 
the Lin- 
næan 


ſyſtem, 


Time of 
putting 
forth its 
flowers. 


very large, and of a reddiſh hue : theſe are acci- 


dental varieties, the effects of ſeed, and when full 
grown are all invariably our true, honeſt, Engliſh 
heart of oak. 

The oak, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, is ranked in 
the claſs and order Monæcia Polyandria, which 
comprehends ſuch plants as have male and fe- 
male flowers on the ſame plant, the male flowers 


having numerous ſtamina. Of this family alſo is 
the ever-green oak, the cork-tree, the American 


oaks, &c. which will be all duly treated of in 
their proper places. 

We may expect to find flowers on the com- 
men oak tree in the ſpring, though there is no 


exact time for the opening of the flowers or 
leaves, which depends much on the backward- 
neſs or forwardneſs of the ſeaſon, or the difference 


of the ſituation or ſoil on which the trees ſtand. 
One oak I have obſerved in full leaf, and at the 


ſame time another, which has been near it, has 
had no ſuch appearance, owing to the coldneſs 


or poverty of the ſtratum on which 1t ſtood, and 
which would have been unperceived, had not 
the tree ſhewed it. But notwithſtanding this, 


.. obſervation and experience teach us, that theſe 


differences are very inconſiderable, and that the 
oak which is moſt backward in putting forth its 
leaves, generally retains its verdure the longeſt 
in the autumn. In genera}, the flowers, which 
are of a yellowiſh hue, begin to open about the 
7th of April ; about the 18th the leaves appear, 


at which time the flowers are in full bloom; 


and about the 6th of May the leaves will be 


Oaks ge- 


nerally 


raiſed in 
woods. 


quite out, and remain until the autumnal froſts 


come on. | a A. 
Oaks are generally raiſed in vaſt quantities to- 
gether called Woods, where they thrive beſt, 


and arrive to a greater height than in hedge- 
rows, &c. We ſeldom ſee a good oak in a 


hedge-row : they generally throw out large la- 


tera] branches, and form a ſpreading and beautiful 


head, but the trunk is for the moſt part very 


ſhort; whereas in woods they draw one another 
up, and thus ſociably aſpire to ſuch an height, as 


to be ſufficient to anſwer any purpoſes in uſe. 
Various are the opinions of mankind about 
& a wood of this tree. Some think they 


the raiſing 


ſhould never be removed, but remain where the 


acorn was firſt planted ; others, again, believe 


that a wood ſhould be raifed by ſmall plants of 
oak taken from a nurſery. | 


As each of theſe methods has its advantages, 
I ſhall therefore lay down rules, and ſhew the | 
beſt mode of proceeding in raiſing an oak wood 


both ways, that every one may chooſe that which 


he likes beſt. 


And firſt to raiſe a wood from plants, which 
muſt be raiſed for the purpoſe, after being ob- 


tained from the ſeeds. 


Method 
of raiſing 


a wood 
from 
plants. 


In order to raiſe plants from the acorns or ſeeds, 
let a proper ſpot in the ſeminary be prepared 
againſt the ſeeds are ripe. 
loamy, freſh, and in good heart; and the prepa- 
ration is made by well digging of it, breaking all 


clods, clearing it of weeds, roots, large ſtones, 
The acorns ſhould be gathered from the 


&c. 


ſtraighteſt, moſt thriving, and beautiful trees; 


and if they remain until they fall off of them- 
ſelves, they will ſucceed ſo much the better. 
Having a ſufficient quantity of well ripened 


acorns for your purpoſe, proceed to prepare your 


beds in the ground that is juſt got ready for 
their reception. Mark out the beds with a line, 


four feet broad, and let there be an alley be- 


tween each bed two feet wide; rake the earth 


The ſoil ſnould be 


out of the bed into the ſpaces deſigned for the OAK. 


alley, until the bed be ſunk about two inches. 
deep; ſow your acorns in the bed, about three 
inches aſunder, and gently preſs them down with 
the ſpade. Skim the earth that had been raked 
into the alleys over the acorns, until it is 
raiſed about two inches above them; then, after 
having dreſſed up the bed and alley, and gently 
preſſed it down with the back of the ſpade, 
proceed to the next bed, and ſo on until the 
whole is finiſhed. After this ſet traps at proper 
diſtances, all over the beds; for if the mice 
find them out, they will ſoon deſtroy the greateſt 
part: the crows alſo, ſhould they diſcover them, 
will have their ſhare. As ſoon as theſe latter are 
perceived to take to them, ſome of them muſt 
be ſhot, and hung upon gibbets in terrorem, with 
their wings expanded, and their bills pegged 
open, in which ſhould be put ſome gunpowder, 
in order to produce the better effect. EO 
In the ſpring of the year the plants will ap- 


pear above ground; and in theſe beds they may 


remain for two years, without any farther trou- 
ble or care than keeping them clean from 
weeds, and now and then refreſhing them with 


Water in very dry weather. 


When the young trees are two years old, they 


will be of a proper ſize for planting out. Let 


us ſee in what manner the ground deſigned for the 
wood 1s to be prepared to receive them, And for 
this the beſt and only true way is by trenching, or 


double digging, as deep as the ſoil will allow, 
all over: but as this would be a very expenſive 
_ proceeding, and conſequently would be prac- 


tiſed by few, I ſhall point out another good me- 
thod of preparing the ground for the reception 
of oak plants for the raiſing a wood. This is 
to be done by proper ploughing ; and, if you 
chooſe it, the year before it is planted it may 
bear a crop of oats, barley, or turneps. By this 


means the ſward will be effectually rotted, and 


the foil become more pliable for the other pre- 
arations. After the crop is off, let the ground 


be plowed very deep, and then harrowed with an 
heavy harrow to break the clods : about the 


end of October, let it be plowed again croſs- 
ways, and harrowed as before. This is the ſea- 


| ſon for planting of the ſets; for the ground, by 


being thus croſs-plowed deep and harrowed, will 
be in proper order for their reception. The 
manner of planting the ſets is as follows : | 

Firſt, carefully take the plants out of the 
ſeed-bed, ſhorten the tap-root, and take off 
part of the ſide-ſhoots, that there may be an 


equal proportion of ſtrength between the ſtem 


and the root. If the wood is deſigned to 
be but ſmall, ten, twenty, or thirty acres, then 
lines may be drawn, and the trees planted in 
rows, four feet diſtance from row to row, and 
the trees two feet aſunder in the row: each line 
muſt have a man and a boy for planting. The 


man having a good iron ſpade in his hand, and 


the ground being made light and pliable with 
croſs-ploughing and harrowing, ſtrikes his ſpade 
into the earth cloſe to the line; he then takes 
out his ſpade, and gives another ſtroke at right 
angles with it; when the boy having a parcel of 
plants under his left arm, takes one with his 
right hand, and 1s ready to put it into the cre-. 
vice the ſpade made at the ſecond ſtroke : after 
this the man gently preſſes the mould to it with 
his foot, and thus the young oakling 1s planted. 
He proceeds in the ſame manner to the next, 
and ſo on till all is finiſhed. An active man 
will, with his boy, plant fifteen hundred or two 
thouſand in a day; and while theſe are planting, 
others ſhould be employed in taking up freſh ſets 
from the ſeed-bed, ſorting them, and preparin 
their roots, In ſhort, a ſufficient * — 
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OAK. hands ſauld be ſet to every part of this work, 


that the whole may be carried on with diſpatch; 


for it canner be too foon before the ground is 


furniſhed with its plants, after it is in readineſs 
to receive them; neither can the plants be put 
too early into the ground, after they are taken 
up from the ſeminary. 
Thoſe plants which are nearly of the ſame 
ſize ſhould be made to vccupy a large quarter 
together, and the weakeſt may be rejected, if 
there are enough for the purpole ; or they may 
be left in the ſeminary a year longer, to gain 
ſtrength. | | 
Hitherto we have ſuppoſed the woods to con- 
fiſt of about thirty or forty acres z but when 
they are deſigned to be extenſive and large, to 


ſtand on one, two, or three hundred acres of 


ground, then it would be proper to have a pair 
of wheels made with ſcoops for the opening of 
the holes, which muſt be drawn by an horſe.— 
The centers of the rims of theſe wheels muſt be 
exactly a yard aſunder; the wheels muſt move 
upon an axis, drawn by the horſe in the ſhafts; 


the rims or fellies of the wheels muſt be near 


a foot broad; and in theſe rims muſt be ſcrewed 
at a yard diſtance, ſcoops made of hardened me- 
tal ſo that when the wheels are drawn by the 
horſe, holes are ſcooped for the young plants at 
three feet aſunder in the rows, which being allo 


at an interval of three feet, the plants will ſtand 


at a yard diſtance from each other every way. 
Then the Poor may be employed; and men, wo- 


men and children ſoon taught to put in the 


plants, which have been prepared by the gar- 


dener as before directed, into the holes, and 


cloſe the ground about them properly. | 
The trees, either for ſmall or large planta- 
tions, being in the ground, the firſt care will 


be, to fence it well from cattle, and even, if poſ- 


fible, from rabbits and hares. The next ſhould 


be, to keep them clear from weeds, that 


the young plants may not be incommoded in 
their vegetating progreſs. Some land is more 


prolific of weeds than others; but in all they | 
muſt be carefully watched, and deſtroyed at | 
their firſt appearance. In ſmall plantations 


hoeing may do; but where the plantations are 


large and noble, a double ſhelving-plough mult 


be provided; and when the weeds are got two 


or three inches high, this muſt be drawn ex- 
actly down the middle of each row, by horſes 
with their mouths muzzled, ſomebody leading 
the foremoſt horſe: this plough will effectu- 


ally throw a ridge each way, fo that the edge of 


it will be almoſt contiguous to the plants, on 
either ſide. This being done, the whole ſurface 


of the ground is changed, and the weeds are all 
buried, except a few, perhaps, about the ſtems 


of the plants, which a man following the plough 


ſhould be ready to cut or pluck up. In this 


manner the ground may lie until a freſh breed of 
weeds preſent themſelves, and in the furrows on 
the ridges, three inches high; when a common 
plough ſhould be provided to go up one ſide of 
the row and down the other, to plough the 
ridges made by the double ſhelving-plough into 


| their former places, men following with hoes 
to deſtroy ſuch weeds as are near the ſtems of 


the trees. Thus will the whole ſcene be chang. 
cd again; the ground will appear as new tilled; 
and in this condition it may remain until the 
weeds call for the double ſhelving-plough a ſe- 
cond time, which muſt alfo be followed alternate- 
ly with the common plough, as occaſion may re- 


quire. By this means the ground will not only 


be kept clean of weeds, but the earth, by conſtant 
ſtirring, will be more replete with vegetating 
juices, the gentle ſhowers will produce their 
good effects, the ſun will have his influence, 


a a quantity of young oak-ſets more than what are 


at the ſame time, thus: Let him draw drills 


the ſpring, before the weeds get too ſtrong to 


to take weeds down before they get too large 


| ſtrong, frequently grow again, eſpecially if rain 


time, and thereby poiſon the ſoil of the whole 


and all the powers of vegetation will combine OAK. 
to nouriſh and ſet forward the infant oak. This 
work muſt be repeated every year, until the 
oaks are of a height ſufficient to deſtroy the 
weeds, which may be, perhaps, in four or five 
years, according to the goodneſs of the ground 
in which they are planted. | 
Thus have you a wood planted with young 
oaks taken from the nurſery or ſeed-bed. I ſhall 
now proceed, | | 
Secondly, to the raiſing of an oak wood from Method 
the acorns, Having the ground prepared as be- of raiſing 
fore directed for the reception of the young oak an cat 


= 


| x , wood from 1 
plants, and having a ſufficient quantity of acorns, acorns. = 
all gathered from under the moſt vigorous, bw 
healthy, and thriving trees, proceed to their wo 


planting in the following manner: 
Let lines be drawn acroſs the ground for the 
rows, between which let there be four feet diſ- 
tance; but if the plantations are to be very 
large, and the ploughs are deſigned to be uſed 
for keeping. the ground clear, the rows ſhould 
be no farther than a yard aſunder, and then the 
acorns mult be ſet at a greater diſtance from one 
another in the rows. Then having ſticks rounded 
properly to make the holes, piant them by the 
fide of the lines, at the diſtance of about one 
foot aſunder, or one foot and an half, if there 
is an interval of three feet only between the 
rows; let them be put about two inches deep in 
the ground, and ſee that the earth is properly 
cloted by the prepared ſtick, to prevent the mice 
or crows from injuring them. If a perſon wants 
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deſigned for his plantation, they may be raiſed 


acroſs the ground, and ſow the acorns in theſe 
drills about four inches aſunder, where the young 
plants, after they are come up, may remain for 
two years, and be then drawn out, leaving plants 
at about one foot aſunder in the rows; and theſe 
allo ſhould be thinned, taking out every other or 
the weakeſt plant, after they have ſtood abour 
three years. „„ | 
The firſt year after ſowing theſe acorns, the 
weeds mult all be kept down with hoeing and 
hand-weeding; and this muſt be done early in 


hide the tender plants, which would occaſion 
many of them to be deſtroyed in cleaning. It is 
alſo the cheapeſt, as well as neateſt huſbandry, 


for though the ground may require an addi- 
tional hoeing in the ſeaſon, yet the weeds being 
hoed down when young, a man may hoe over a 
greater quantity of ground in a day, and the 
weeds themſelves, being tender, immediately die; 


whereas thoſe weeds that are grown old and 


falls ſoon after, perfect their ſeeds in a little 
plantation. | 

The ſecond year of their growth, in ſuch ex- 
tenſive plantations as require them, the double 
ſhelving and common plough may be made ule 
of, as before directed, to cultivate and keep the 
ground clean; and this culture may be afforded 
the ground until the plants get ſo large that it 
will not be in the power of the weeds to injure, 
them. es — 

Having thus given directions for the raiſing 
of woods, both by the young ſets and the acorns, 

I now proceed to its future management, which 
will be the ſame in both. 

And, firſt, the rows being four feet aſunder, Or che 
and the plants two feet diſtant in the rows, or after- ma- 
elſe the rows a yard aſunder, and the plants every nagement 
way a yard diſtant from each other, they may vlan; 
ſtand in this manner for about twelve or fourteen 


years, 
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years, when every ſecond plant may be taken 
out, and fold for hoops or ſmall poles. Now, 
though I ſay in twelve or fourteen years the 
plants will be fit for theſe purpoſes, yet this is 
not to be a general rule; as the difference of 
the land's goodneſs will make a great variation 
in the growths of tlie plants: And conſequently, 
if the trees take to growing well, they will want 
thinning ſooner. This bulinels, therefore, muſt 
be left to the care of him who 1s entruſted to 
'manage the plantation. 1 5 

After every ſecond plant is taken away, let the 
roots be grubbed up, not only becauſe they will 


pay for grubbing as fire-wood, but that there 


may be more room given to the ſtanding plants, 
freely to extend their roots. | 


The plants being now four feet aſunder each 


or eight years longer, when the healthieſt and 


2 * 


n 


Way, will require no more thinning for ſeven 


beſt-thriving trees muſt be marked to ſtand for 


timber, and the others cut down for poles, and 
their roots ſhould remain to produce future un- 
der- wood. If the wood ſtands on twenty acres, I 


would adviſe to perform two acres of this work 


ſixteen years after it is planted, two acres more 
the next year, and ſo on until the wood is 


wholly gone through. By this means the trees 


deſigned for timber will not be too much thinned 
at a time, ſo as at once to expole it to the cold 
winds, which would give a check to their growth; 


but there would be an annual ſale of two acres, 


for ten years together, of which the owner would 


taſte the ſweets. And this ſhould be a rule; To 


contrive the cutting, whether the woods be great 
or ſmall, fo as to have a fall of this under- wood 
every year; whilſt the trees deſigned for timber, 
being at about thirty feet aſunder, will ſhower 


in at length immenſe riches: The under-wood 


will produce our. preſent gains, which will not 


be inconſiderable ; whilſt the timber will prove 


to families is well known. 


Woods 
raiſed 
from 
plants 
grow 
ſooneſt 


and faſteſt. 


Oaks raiſ- 
ed from 
acorns 
Now! 
owly, 
but £4 
the beſt 
timber. 
Method 
of train- 
Ing oaks 
for ſtand- 
ar ds. 


fortunes for our deſcendants. That this is an 
effectual way of doubling and ſecuring eſtates 


Many a gentleman 
of a profuſe turn has ſaved his eſtate by the fall 


of his timber, which had been carefully planted 


by his provident anceſtors, 


Woods raiſed from plants will grow the faſteſt, 
and come to perfection ſooneſt; and altho' ſome 


have aſſerted the contrary, experience proves 
it to be true. Some will tell you, that they 
have tried both ways, and that thoſe from the 
acorn, without being removed, outſtrip the 
others conſiderably. When this has happened, 
J am certain the acorns have had the beſt land, 
or the oak plants were very bad ones. An oak 
has generally a tap-root, which goes ſtraight into 
the earth, it not removed; when removed, this 
tap-root is ſhortened; and when the tree is 
planted, the roots ſtrike out from the ſide, and, 
being nearer the ſurface, receive the vegetating 
Juices of the earth in greater quantities. 
Thoſe trees raiſed from the acorn without re- 
moving, on account of the tap-root ſtrikin 
down into the ground, where there is leſs 
nouriſhment, grow ſlowly; but are, when the 
arrive at timber, the beſt; being generally fuller 
at heart, and more compact, ſtrong, and laſting. 
Such gentlemen as are deſirous of oaks to 
plant out for ſtandards, either in parks or in 
fields, for clumps or for avenues, muſt train 
them in the following manner : 6 85 
Having raiſed them in the ſeed-beds as was 
before directed for woods, and having ſtood two 
years in the ſeed-bed, a piece of good ground 
muſt be prepared for their reception, where they 
muſt grow until they are of a ſize ſufficient to be 
planted out where they are deſigned to remain. 
This ground muſt be trenched, or double dug; 


then, taking the plants out of the ſeed-bed, pre- 
Yar, I. | 


Ow 


Foot and half aſunder in the rows. 


dead of winter, when the ſap was at reſt. 
French, knowing this, take the bark off the 
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pared as was before directed, let a man and boy 
plant theſe upon this new double- dug ground, 
at the diſtance of two feet row from row; and a 
Every win- 
ter, until the plants are taken out of this nurſery, 
the ground ſhould be dug between theſe rows; 


and this is what gardeners call /urning-in. They 


will require no other pruning, than taking off 
any unſightly ſide-ſhoot; or, where the tree is 
inclined to be forked, to take off the weakeſt 
branch. Nor is any other precaution neceſſary, 
until the time of their being planted out to con- 


. tinue; which muſt be done as follows: 


- Firſt, carefully take the trees out of the nur- 


ſery, and then prune the roots, which muſt be 


done by holding the plant in your left hand, that 
the ſtroke of the knife in the right may ſo cut 
the bottom of the root, that the wound may 
be downwards; next, take off all bruiſed and 
broken parts of the root; and, having holes 
prepared, in the figure of a circle, three feet in 
diameter and a foot and half deep (the ſward 
being worked and chopped ſmall in the bottom 
of the holes, and ſome mould laid to cover it), 
plant the trees in ſuch a manner that the top of 
the root may be nearly level with the ſurface of 
the ground. Let the fineſt of the mould, that 
which was under the turf, be to lap the foot in; 


and, after the earth has regularly filled the 


hole, let it be preſſed down with the foot, to 
ſettle it properly to the root. A little litter 
ſhould be laid over the root, to prevent the wind 


and ſun from drying the mould, and thereby 
retarding the growth of the trees, eſpecially if 


the planting is deferred till the ſpring. The 
plants ſhould likewiſe have proper ſtakes, to 


9.0 „„ 


OAK. 


ſecure them from the violence of the winds; or 


if they are planted where cattle or deer can come 
at them, they ſhould be properly hurdled. After 
this, they will require no farther care. Not an 
hatchet or knife ſhould come near them. Pruning 


off tender branches is the deſtruction of this 
tree, as well as others. | 


Oaks will not aſpire to ſuch height or finenefs 


of trunk, when planted in theſe places, as in 
woods; but they will form moſt beautiful heads, 
their ſhade will be extenſive and large, and the 
number of acorns they bear will be very great, 


to the heightening of the flavour, as well as 
fattening both hogs and deer. | 


The oak will grow and thrive uport almoſt 


any ſoil, provided the ground and the trees be 
properly prepared and planted, though we can- 


not ſuppoſe that the growth will be equal in all 
the ſorts: A rich deep loamy earth is what oaks 


moſt delight in, and in fuch they will arrive at 
the greateſt magnitude in the feweſt years; though 
they grow exceeding well in clays of all kinds, 
and on ſandy and gravelly ground. 


We have experience of their being extremely 
luxuriant, thriving, and of great variety, where 
the ground is a clay, efpecially if it be alternately 
a red, white, and blue ſort; and we have many 
inſtances of their growing to a monſtrous ſize; 


where the ſoil is no other than a rock ſand. 


The time for cutting down the oak is Iimited 
by a& of parliament to the ſpring, after the 


| fap is flowing, that they may with more eaſe } 


peel off the bark for the tanners uſe: But it is 


| obſervable, and with great reaſon too, that the 
timber of theſe trees will not Be ſo good or fo 


durable as if they had been cut down in the 
The 


tree ſtanding, and let it remain till the winter 
following; and altho' the timber of theſe will tiot 
be quite ſo good as that of thoſe which were 


| felled in winter, yet it is a very laudable exam- 
ple, and worthy of our imitation. | 


CHAP. 
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Various 
uſes of the 
elm when 


growing; 


and beau- 
tiful ap- 
pearance. 


Inſtances 
ol its ex- 


traordi- 


nary bulk. 
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HE Elm is the next tree which offers itſelf 
to our conſideration ; and it deſerves this 
place, whether we conſider the uſefulneſs 

of this tree whey growing, its beauty or its 
bulk, and the many purpoſes its timber will at 
laſt ſerve, when felled for uſe. | 

The uſes of the elm when growing are various, 


There 1s none more proper to plant to break the 


violence of the winds, and defend an habitation; | 
no tree is more ſerviceable to form high and tower- 


ing hedges, which may be kept clipped and 
neat, if required, to ſhelter what is wanted; 
there is no ſhade more wholeſome than that of 
the elm; and what conſtitutes a peculiar excel- 
lence in this tree is, that it may be removed, 
even when twenty years old, with all reafonable 


hopes of ſucceſs : ſo that where ſhade or ſhelter 1s 


wanting, either may be obtained in a little time. 


The beauty of the elm is no leſs remarkable. 
The procerity of the ſtem, and the waving head 


of the true Engliſh elm, untrimmed and un- 
lopped, ſtrike the imagination; whilſt the large 
arms and ſpreading branches of the Wych elm 
make an agreeable contraſt. 5 
The bulk the elm will grow to is very great, 
being next in ſize to the oak. We read of an 


elm on Blechington-Green in Oxfordſhire, in the 


cavity of which a poor ſtrolling woman was de- 


livered of a child; of another on Binſey- Common, 
which was ſix yards diameter next the ground; 


and of a third in Sir Walter Bagot's Park in 
Staffordſhire, which when felled lay forty yards 
in length, and was in diameter at the ſtool ſeven- 
teen feet: and the monſtrous trees we fee in 
different places, ſtill luxuriant and thriving, 1n- 


_ duce us to believe the moſt extraordinary ac- 
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Counts, 


The timber of theſe noble trees, when cut 
down for uſe, ſerves for many purpoſes : The 


wheelwright finds his advantage in cutting it 
into naves or hubs, axletrees or fellies, and it is 


more uſed than aſh for broad-wheel waggons, 


&c. They are not only uſeful for ſmaller uten- 


ſils, as hands for ſaws, &c. but alſo larger con- 
veniencies, as ſideboards in kitchens, dreſſers, 


&c. and, being moſt laſting where it lies con- 
tinually wet, it is very proper for water-works 


of molt ſorts, as for pumps, aqueducts, mills, 
pipes, &c. Add to all theſe, our laſt remains 


are generally repoſited in coffins made of this 
wood. | | 


The name Ulmus is formed of the Greek word 


van, lignum, wood; and its ſtation in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem is in the claſs and order Pentandria 
Digynia, there being in each flower five ſtamina 
and two ſtyles. The flowers are, in full blow 


about the beginning of April, and the leaves 


open about the middle of the ſame month; but 
the ſeeds are not ripe before the beginning of 
June. 2 
There are many ſorts of this tree ; but thoſe 
principally propagated for timber are, 
1. The true Engliſh elm. 
2. The narrow-leaved Corniſh elm. 
3. The Dutch elm. 
4. The black Worceſterſhire elm. 
5. The narrow-leaved Wych elm. 
6. The broad-leaved Wych elm. 
7. The upright Wych elm. 
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Elms are propagated by layers, by ſeeds, and 
by grafting them on their own kinds. 
In order to propagate them by layers, proper 


ſtools for the purpoſe muſt be firſt obtained; of propa- 
ood ground be 82g 


to procure which, let a piece of 
double dug, and plant elms of about four or 
five feet high over it, at the diſtance of about 
ten feet: If they make good ſhoots in the firſt 
year after, they may be cut down early the ſpring 
following; if not, they ſhould remain two years 
before they are headed for ſtools; which ſhould 
be by cutting them down to within half a foot 


Method 


elms by 
layers, 


of the ground. After they are cut down, they 


ſhould be ſuffered to grow undiſturbed for two 


years: The ground between the ſtools muſt be 


dug in the winter, and conſtantly hoed as the 
weeds ariſe in the ſummer; and at the end of 
that time, that is two years, the branches growing 


from theſe ſtools will be fit for layering; which 


may be performed thus: Excavate a piece of 
ground wide enough to receive a whole branch, 
and let the hollow be about half a foot deep; then 


| ſplaſh the branch with a knife, near the body 


of the ſtool, that its head may be more readily 
brought into the prepared place : Next, thruſt 
an hooked ſtick into the ground, to hold it 
cloſe; take off all the ſuperfluous branches, 
which croſs and would otherwiſe incommode 


thoſe that are to be continued. After this, cut 


all the remaining young branches acroſs half 


through with the knife; turn the edge towards 


the 2 ſlitting it about half an inch. When 


this is done on all the young branches, the 


mould ſhould be gently put amongſt them, and 


every one of them ſhould have their ends bent 
towards the ſtool, that the ſlit may be open. 
Laſtly, having the whole vacuity filled with its 
- own mould, ſmooth and even, take the end of 
each twig off that peeps above the ground, down 


to one eye, and the branch 1s layed, and will 
afford you as many plants as there are buds 
peeping out of the ground. Proceed in like 


manner to the other branches of the ſame ſtool, 


then to the next ſtool in order, and ſo on until 
the whole buſineſs of layering is finiſhed. _ 
By the autumn following, theſe layers will 


have taken root, and many of them will have 
made a ſhoot of near a yard in length. 


It is 
now neceſſary to take them from their ſtools, and 
plant them in ſome double-dug ground in the 
nurſery. They ſhould be {et in rows three feet 
aſunder, and the diſtance allowed them from 


each other in the rows ought to be a foot and a 


half. Here they may ſtand till they are planted 
out where they are to remain; with no farther 
trouble than digging the ground between the 
rows every winter, and in the ſummer carefully 
watching thoſe which ſhoot out two branches at 
the head, and nipping the weakeſt of them off. 
After the layers are taken up, the ſtools muſt 
have all the wounded parts, occaſioned by the for- 
mer ſplaſhing, taken away ; the old branches alſo 
ſhould be cut off, pretty cloſe to the ſtem ; and 


in the ſpring they will begin to ſhoot out freſh 


branches again, for a ſecond layering, which will 
likewiſe be ready to have the ſame operation 
performed the ſecond year after: And thus may 
this layering be performed on theſe ſtools every 


other year. But nurſerymen who would raiſe 


great 
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Method 
of raiſing 
elms by 

ſceds, 


great quantities of trees this way, ſnould be pro- 
vided with two quarters of ſtools, to come in 


alternately, ſo that from one or other of them 


they may annually receive a crop. 
Anothet, and by far the moſt expeditious me- 
thod of taiſing elms, is by ſowing the ſeeds; 


but this practice chiefly reſpects the Wych elms, 


the ſeeds of the others very rarely ripening in 
this country. In order, therefore, to obtain a 
good quantity of theſe elms, let the ſeeds be 
gathered the beginning of June, it being the 
time when they are full ripe. When gathered, 


ſpread them three or four days to dry; for if 
they were to be ſown immediately after they 


were gathered, they would rot. Having been 


ſpread about that time, and the mould, which 


ought to be freſh and good, being in readineſs 


for their reception, mark out your beds four 
feet wide, and let the alleys between them be a a 
foot and a half or two feet broad. Rake the 


mould out of the beds until they are about an 
inch deep; riddle that which came out of the 


beds into them again, until the bottom of each 


bed is raiſed half an inch (i. e. half filled) with 
riddled mould; then gently preſs the mould 
down with the back of the ſpade, and ſow the 
ſeeds thinly all over it with an even hand, cover- 
ing them down with fine earth about half an 
inch deep. When the ſeeds are all ſown this 


way, the beds ſhould be hooped, and covered 


Vith mats, to be ſhaded in that hot ſeaſon of the 
year; and they ſhould alſo ſometimes be re- 
treſhed with water: Part of the young plants 


will come up in about a month, or ſooner ; the 
others not till the ſpring following. From the 


time the ſeeds are ſown to their appearance above 


ground, whenever rain falls be careful to un- 


cover the beds, and as ready to cover them again 
| when the ſcorching beams of the ſun break out. 


About the end of Auguſt, the mats ſhould be 


wholly taken away, that the plants may be har- 


dened againſt winter : The ſpring following, a 


freſh breed will preſent themſelves among thoſe 
that came up the ſummer before. All the ſum- 


mer following they ſhould be conſtantly kept 


free from weeds, and watered as often as dry 
weather ſhall render it neceſſary ; and in October 
or ſpring they may be planted out in the nur- 


| ſery, at the diſtance before preſcribed for the 
layers, and afterwards ſhould be managed like 


them. | 

Grafting is the next method of propagating 
elms, all the forts of which may be encreaſed 
this way. The ſtocks for the purpoſe ſhould be 


the broad-leaved Wych elm, which muſt be 
raiſed from the ſeed, and planted out as before. 


When they have grown two years in the nurſery, 
they will be of proper Bac to receive the graft ; 


and the laſt week in January is the beſt time for 


the work. If a large quantity of elm ſtocks are 


to be grafted, procure ſix men in readineſs for 


the purpoſe. The buſineſs of the firſt man is 
to take the mould from the ſtem of the ſtocks, 


with a ſpade, down to the root, laying the top 


of the ſtocks, and leaving the ſtumps to be 


of the root bare; the next man is to follow him 
with a ſharp pruning-knife, cutting off the heads 


grafted only about two inches above the root ; 
the third man is the grafter himſelf, who having 
his grafts cut about Sor or five inches in length, 
all of the young wood, and ſuch as has never 
bore lateral branches, in a diſh, takes out one 


| taper end being from him, with the knife that 


is in his right he takes off a ſlope about an inch | 


and half or two inches long; and if the grafter 
be an artiſt, it will be cut as true as if wrought 
by a plane. This done, he makes a ſmall cut 
acroſs, nearly at the top of the ſlope, and then 


— 


* 


8 


—— 


| 


proceeds to prepare the ſtock to receive it, which 
is effected by floping off a ſide of it, of the ſame 
length with the ſloped graft, that the parts may 
fit as near as poſſible. He then makes a cut 
nearly at the top of the ſtock downward, to re- 
ceive the tongue he had made in the graft ; and 
having properly joined them, he proceeds to the 
next. After the grafter follows a perſon with 
baſs matting, cut into proper lengths ; and with 
theſe he ties the grafts pretty cloſe to the ſtock. 
The fifth man brings the clay, which ſhould 
have been prepared a week or longer before, 
and well worked and beaten over, mixed with a 
fourth part of horſe-dung, and ſome chopped 
hay, in order to make it hang the better to- 

ether: With this he ſurrounds the graft and 
the ſtock. Laſtly, the ſixth man comes and 
cloſes the clay, ſo that there may be no proba- 
bility of its being waſhed off, Two or three 
rows being grafted, let an additional hand or 
two be employed, either in drawing the earth 


up above the clay, fo that it may be wholly 


covered, or digging the ground between the 
rows, and levelling it ſo that nothing of the 
performed work may appear, except the tops 
of the grafts, above ground. The danger of 
froſt renders this precaution highly neceſſary ; for 
if it ſhould be delayed a night or two, and ſharp 


E LM. 


* 
7 


froſts ſhould happen, the clay will moſt of it fall 


off, and thus the work will require to be re- 


peated; whereas, when it is lapped warm in the 


manner directed, there will be no danger of ſuch 
an accident. | . . | 

A good workman, with the above-mentioned 
neceſſary aſſiſtance, will 2 about fifteen hun- 
dred ſtocks in a day. 


7, In the ſpring, the buds 
will ſwell, diſcloſe, and ſhoot forth nearly as 


ſoon as thoſe of the tree from which they were 


taken. By the latter end of June, they will be 


ſhould be alſo taken off, and themſelves left to 


| ſport at eaſe with all the vegetative powers. At 


this time, of thoſe which have put forth two 


| ſhot a foot, or about a foot and half; when they 
ſhould be freed from the clay; the matting 


| ſhoots, the weakeſt ſhould be taken up, to 


ſtrengthen the other, and to lighten the head, 
which would otherwiſe be ſubject to be broken 


off by high winds. . By autumn the ſhoot will 


have grown about a yard in length; and in the 
winter dig the ground between the rows. 


In this place they may remain till they are of 


a ſize to be planted out for continuance, with no 
other trouble than what was directed for the 


layers; namely, keeping them clear of weeds, 


digging between the rows in the winter; at the 
ſame time taking off all very large ſide-branches; 


and in the ſummer pinching off ſuch young 


ſhoots, in the head, as may have a tendency to 
make the tree become forked. 
This practice of grafting will be found a va- 


luable improvement of the Engliſh elm, if we 


conſider the nature of the Wych elm, on which 


Graftin 


a valuable 


improve 
ment of 


it is grafted. Firſt, the Wych elm will not only the Eng- 
grow to the largeſt ſize of all the forts, but will liſh elm. 


grow the faſteſt. However, this is not to be 
wondered at, if we examine the root, which we 
ſhall find more fibrous, and the pores larger and 
in greater numbers than in any of the other 


elms. Now, as all roots are of a ſpongy nature, 


to receive the juices of the earth for the nouriſn- 
ment and growth of the tree, that tree muſt 


| neceſſarily grow the faſteſt whoſe root is moſt 
of them, and holding it in his left hand, the | 


ſpongy and porous; and therefore the true Eng- 
ih elm, being ſet upon the root of the W "I 


a greater quantity of nutriment is received tram, 


the earth for its encreaſe, in proportion as the 


root of the Wych elm is more ſpongy. and 


porous than that of its own fort. Thus the 
Engliſh elm, on this baſis, will arrive at timber 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


— 


EL . 


Soil moſt 
proper for 


the elm. 


All ſorts 


of elms 
not fit 


to be 


planted 
torwcods. 


Wychelm 
thrives 
beſt in 
wcods. 


Thebeech 


ſucceeds 


Banks, or 
near old 
hedges, an 
improper 

ſituation. 


well in | | 
woods or large height, and carries a trunk of a propor- 


parts. | 
they muſt be ſtaked, and ſecured from cattle 


years. 


many years ſooner than thoſe raiſed by layers, 
and be alſo forced to a greater ſize. If we con- 


ſider too that the roots of the Wych elm will 


imbibe ſuch juices as are proper for the growth 
of its own ſorts, timber thus raiſed muſt be 
better, as the wood of the Wych elm is ſo ex- 
cellent in its kind as to anſwer the purpoſes of 
all the other kinds. | 

The elm will thrive beſt on a rich paſture- 
ground, moiſt and loamy; though thoſe that 
have been grafted upon poorer ſoil will grow 
well, as the Wych elm is of a hardy nature; 


for the pores. of the roots being very large, it 


is not ſo delicate in the filtration of its juices, 
but takes in all, both coarſe and fine. | 

All the ſorts -of elms, the Wych excepted, 
are not ſo proper to be planted for woods: Na- 
ture having deſigned them rather for hedge-rows, 
and the borders of open fields. For this purpoſe, 
they ſhould be planted in October, or early in 
the ſpring In planting them, obſerve not to ſet 


them too deep; let the roots be even with, or 


rather above the ſurface, and a bank raiſed to 
keep the ſun from drying the roots. Previous 


to this, the holes ſhould be dug a foot and half 
deep, and three feet broad; the turf mult be 
worked to the bottom of the holes, and then 


earth put in to raiſe it up to the proper height 
the tree is to be planted. The leading ſhoot of 


the tree is to remain untouched; and no other 
pruning is required than to take off the ſide- 


branches which are largeſt, and leave only what 
are ſufficient to draw the ſap; and this muſt 
always be in proportion to the goodneſs or bad- 


neſs of the root. The roots will require no 
farther pruning than taking off all the wounded 


After the trees are wholly planted, 


and deer. . | | 
J would by no means adviſe the planting of 
theſe trees on banks, or very near old hedges, 
as they will make a very ſmall progreſs in many 
Let them be ſet at leaſt four or five 
yards from ſuch ſituations, and they will grow 
extremely well. But where a gentleman owns the 
whole demeſne, it will be better to plant them 


creaſe will be proportionably greater. i 
The Wych elm is by no means proper to 
plant in hedge-rows or open fields, as it will 


throw out monſtrous large arms, and thereby 
appear not ſo beautiful as the Engliſh elm: Few 
of theſe, therefore, ſhould be planted, unleſs it 


be to make a contraſt with the others. This 
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on the ditch- ſide, as they will there meet with the 
moiſture they delight in, and conſequently the en- 


tree, however, is very proper to be planted for EL M. 


woods; for, being near each other, they will 
aſpire like the oaks; no great arms will be pro- 
duced, but a clear noble trunk will preſent itſelf, 
to a great height. | 

Whoever is deſirous of having an Ulmarium, 
or a wood of theſe eltns, mult let the plants be 
raiſed in the ſeminary, as before directed, and 
afterwards be planted in the nurſery. The rows 
need not be wider than two feet, nor the plants 
above a foot aſunder, if ground is ſcarce, as 


they muſt be ſoon taken from hence, to form 


the wood. When they are about three or four 
feet high, they will be of a proper ſize for this 
purpoſe. The ground ſhould be prepared ready 
for their reception, which I would adviſe to have 
done by double digging : but if this ſhould be 


Directions 
for plant- 
ing an 
Ulma- 


ram. 


thought too expenſive, and the plantation is de- 
ſigned to be very large, let it be plowed all over 


very deep, with a very ſtrong plough, that the 


turf or rich ſoil at the ſurface may be worked 
down, in order to receive the roots of the plants 


when they ſtrike, and ſend them forth with more 
vigour. This being done, make the holes. all 
over the ground, in the manner before directed; 
only, as theſe trees are not ſo large as thoſe 


| Planted for ſtandards, they need not be ſo wide 


a foot and a half will be ſufficient ; and if there 


be any turf, ſee that it is chopt ſmall at the 
bottom of them. If the beſt mould, deſigned 


to lap the roots in, is not very pliable or fine, it 


will be proper to let the holes lie open ſome 


time, and the mould be expoſed to the ſun, 


rain, and froſt, which will greatly mellow it, 
and render it more fit for the purpoſe. 
diſtance of theſe holes ſhould be two yards. 


The 


Having taken the trees out of the nurſery, cut off 


all large lateral branches, and ſhorten the other 
ſide-ſhoots, in proportion to the root; and having 


alſo taken off all the bruiſed parts of the roots, 


proceed to plant them. After this, they will 
require no farther care till their branches begin 
to touch one another; when they ſhould be 
thinned, by taking away every ſecond, or rather 


the leſs thriving trees all over the plantation. 
Thus they may continue until the branches meet 
again, when they ſhould undergo a ſecond thin- 
ning, grubbing up always the old roots; and fo 


on, to the pleaſure and profit of the owner, till 


the trees are arrived at maturity, when they will 


be noble, lofty, and valuable. 


The beſt time for cutting down the timber of Beg time 


the elm is in the dead of winter, when the ſap for fell- 


is at reſt; and if this be exactly obſerved, the 
timber will be more durable and ſtrons, 
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FAG Us, The B E EC H IT RE E. 


HE Beech, which I have choſe to ſucceed 
the elm, is a beautiful as well as valuable 
tree. The leaves are of a pleaſant green, 
and many of them remain on the branches during 
the winter, when they preſent themſelves of a 
brown colour; for which reaſon this tree is highly 
proper to ſhelter habitations, and ſuch places as 
require to be ſcreened from violent winds. 
The beech may be planted either in woods or 
open fields, in both which tations it grows to a 


tionable bulk. By hedge-rows and the borders 
of fields they expand their branches to an 


amazing extent, PEE In 
There is no tree more ſuitable for parks, 


lawns, wilderneſs quarters, clumps, &c. as its 


ſhade is generally eſteemed wholeſome; and 


what encreaſes its value is its maſt, which con- 
tributes greatly to the fattening ſwine and deer; 
no contemptible motive for planting tices of this 
kind; for, beſides the expectation of their valua- 
ble timber, you have the benefit of an annual 

| | | crop, 


ing the 


timber. 


open 


fields. 


Proper for 
parks, &c. 
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order in 
the Lin- female flowers on the ſame plants, and the male 
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BEECH. 
chearfulnels then may a perſon ſet about pro- 
pagating theſe trees, when he reflects that in a 
tew years they will not only begin to defray his 
expences by their own produce, but continue it 
annually, with an additional increaſe, till they 
are full grown to timber, and muſt be cut 
down for uſe. 

Purpoſes — The wood of the beech has a fine grain; and 

to which is therefore uſeful to make ſeveral curious in- 

the timber ſtruments: diſhes, trenchers, buckets, trays, &c. 

is applied. 
whilſt it furniſhes the huſbandman with ſhovels, 
grafts for his ſpades, handles for hatchets, &c. 
The bellows-maker finds his account in this 
wood; and it is equally ſerviceable for chairs, 
ſtools, bedſteads, drefſer-boards, coffins, &c. 

Deriva- The generical name of this tree, Fagus, is de- 

tion of its rĩved from the Greek word g«ys, I eat; and the 

generics! propriety of this derivation is apparent, as the 

name. 8 . 

| maſt in all ages has in ſome meaſure, but parti- 
cularly in the earlier times, been the food of ſome 

part of mankind. . 
Claſs and The Fagus belongs to the claſs and order 
Monoecia Polyandria, there being both male and 


578555 flowers having many ſtamina. 2 
DT The buds of the beech-tree begin to open 
1 


9 FO about the fifteenth of April, and the leaves will | 
A 

| Mac begin to ſhew themſelves about the ninth of 
May; and by the firſt of June they will be in 


be out about the twenty-firſt. The flowers 


leaves 


Pen-. full blow, They are ſucceeded by the maſt, an 
| angular fruit, which is ripe in the autumn. 
Methog The manner of propagating this tree is thus: 


of propa- Gather a ſufficient quantity of maſt, about the 


gating the middle of September, when it begins to fall; | 
ſpread them upon a mat, in an airy place, for 


ch, 


ſix days, to dry; and after that you may either 


Proceed to ſowing them immediately, or you | 


may put them up in bags, in order to ſow them 
nearer the ſpring ; which method I would rather 
adviſe, as they will keep very well, and there 

' will be leſs danger of having them deſtroyed by 
mice or other vermin, by which kinds of animals 
they are greatly reliſned. 55 | 


are made of it by the turner, for the houſewife; 


Crop, which is not inconſiderable. With what | 


_— 


The ground being ready for the ſeeds, line BEECH. 
your beds out four feet wide, with alleys at a 
foot and a half or two feet broad, for this is the 
propereſt width of railing the ſeeds of all forts of 
foreſt- trees; let the earth be raked out of each 
bed, one inch deep; and, after having levelled 
the bottom, and gently tapped it down with the 
ſpade, ſow the ſeeds all over it, even and regu- 
lar; then tap them down with the back of the 
ſpade, and cover the mould over them an inch 
deep. In the ſpring of the year, many of the 
young plants will make their appearance; whilſt 
others will not come up till the ſpring following. 
After they have been two years in the ſemi- 
nary, they muſt be planted in the nurſery way 
on ſome double-dug ground. The rows ſhould 
be two feet and a half aſunder, and the plants 
at eighteen inches diſtance in the rows. 
The rows ought to be kept clean of weeds in the 
ſummer, and dug between every winter. Here 
they may remain till they are: to be planted out 
for continuance. _ 0 
If they are deſigned for ſtandards in fields; 
parks, &c. they muſt grow till they are of a 
proper ſize; when they ſhould be carefully taken 
up and planted in the ſame manner as was 
ordered for the elm. 5 1 
If they are deſigned for woods, the ground 
muſt be prepared in the ſame manner as I have 
direted for the Wych elm; they ſhould be 
planted at the ſame diſtance, of the ſame ſi ze, 
and thinned accordingly. | | 
Theſe trees will flouriſh very well upon moſt which 
ſoils : Upon ſtony ground and chalky mountains _—_ | 
e grow very well; upon the declivities, ſides wee. on 
and tops of hills, they flouriſh amazingly ; and . 


at Gumley, where I have a large nurſery, they 


are all healthy, and ſhoot ſtrong, on that white 
clay. In ſhort, they may be cultivated to great 
advantage on moſt barren places, if they are firſt 


of All raiſed on ſuch; as well as to ſtill greater 
| profit, where the land is of a higher value: 


6 ' 5 Ti | = 
It is almoſt needleſs to mention, that the time . 
of cutting down the timber of this tree is in the per for 
dead of winter, the time when the ſap is wholly felling 


1 the tim - 
at reſt. . : 
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 FRAXINUS, The A8 HT RE E. 


(the oak only excepted) ſerves for the 
greateſt variety of uſes of any tree in the 
wood. Its Latin appellation, Fraxinus, is of doubt- 
ful derivation; and we have no Greek word 
tion of its from which we can with propriety deduce it. 
genenical Virgil calls the aſh the moſt beautiful tree in the 
woods; and whoever entertains the ſame opinion 
now, ſhould take care that its chief reſidence 
be there : For this tree, beautiful as it is, ought 
by no means to be planted for ornament in 
parte deſigned to be kept neat and. clean; 
cauſe the leaves, which are large and noble, 
fall off of themſelves, with their long ſtalk, very 
| early in the autumn, and by their 1 deſtroy 


the beauty of ſuch places. If they are conſtantly 
taken away, there is a conſtant ſucceſſion falling; 
and if they are ſuffered to remain, the worms 
draw them into the ground, and render the 


fpor by no means pleaſing. 
Vor, I, 


E come now to the Aſh, whoſe timber | 


axletrees and wheel-rings, balls, and oar 


But altho' this tree is not well adapted to The ah 
plant near gravel walks and places deſtgned for moſt pro- 

leaſure, it is very proper not only for woods, do | 
ba to form clumps in large parks; or it may and parks. 
be ſet out for ſtandards in any place that 1s not 


| tillage land; on which it ſhould never be planted, 


becauſe the dripping of the leaves is extremely 


| injurious to corn, and the roots have the 


reateſt tendency to draw out the ſtrength of 

e ground. | 

The quick growth of the aſh, as well as value 1; a quick 
of the timber, is a great encouragement to pro- grower. 
pagate it. Evelyn. mentions an aſh in his time, 
that in forty years from the key was ſold for 
thirty pounds ſterling ; and altho' we never can 


expect the ſame ſucceſs, yet we ſhall find our 


profits in raiſing theſe trees will be very great. 
The wood of the aſh is uſeful for almoſt every Utes for 


inſtrument in huſbandry. Plows, harrows, * 
S, Ale ſervice- 
made able. 


„ —— 


* 
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| 


Claſs and 


order in 
the Lin- 
N@aan 
fyſtem. 
lime of 
the flow- 
efs and 
Jeaves 
Opening, 


Manner 
of propa- 
gatipg 
this tree, 


U 


for ſtand- 
ards or 
clumps, 


made of this wood. It is proper for pullies, 
handles, ſtocks for tools, ſpade- trees, &c. The 
poles are excellent either for ſpars, coopers 
hoops, or hop yards. In ſhort, waggons, Carts, 
ladders, &c. are moſtly compoſed of it. 


This genus of plants is ranked in the clafs and- 


order Polygamia Dioecia, the polygamy being on 
rwo diſtinct plants. | 

The curious obſerver of Nature will find the 
towers of the aſh begin to open about the ſix- 
teenth of April, and about the twenty-ſecond 
they will be in full blow. The leaves, alſo, of 
many. trees by this time will be out; though 
others will not ſthew their foliage till the middle 
ct May. | | 

Let us now fee in what manner this tree is 
to be propagated, whether for ſtandards, ſpin- 
neys, or woods. In the firft place, gather the 
keys from ſome young, thriving, healthy trees; 
and, having ground prepared for the ſeminary, 
let beds be made as has been before directed; 
but in theſe let them be ſown ſoon after they 
are gathered, in an even regular manner. In 


the ſecond ſpring after this, the plants will come | 
up, for they generally lie two years. In this 


bed they may remain till the ſpring following; 
and, it deſigned for woods, they ſhould be 


Pricked out, in the nurſery way, about a foot 


quare, and ſo may ſtand for two years. 
If the plants are deſigned for ſtandards, or 
for chimps, &c. it will be proper to let them 


remain two years in the ſeed-bed, and then be 


_ planted in the nurſery, in rows one yard aſunder, 


and at two feet diſtance in the rows. After 


taking them out of the ſeminary, the tap- root 


muſt be ſhortened, as alſo the ſide- ſnoots; but by 
no means diminiſh the leading bud; for this is 
the chief operator in drawing the ſap and ſetting 
the juices afloat; ſo that if this be cut off, the 


pyoung plant will not only want the chief pro- 


then liable to great injuries. 


moter of its growth; but, being vaſtly pithy, is 
Indeed, it 1s 


amazing to ſee what ſurprizing ſhoots ſome aſhes 


for ſpin- 
neys, 


or for 
woods. 


— 


have made the firſt year, though cut down when 


planted: But this ſhould be no argument for 


continuing the practice; it only ſhews how 
ſtrongly the powers of vegetation operate in 
this tree. After they have ſtood in the nurſery 


thoſe places where they are deſigned 
to remain. | 


If a ſpinney of theſe plants is wanted for 


poles on ſome moiſt ground, it muſt be care- 


tully trenched, to drain off the ſuperfluous 
moiſture, and the ground ſhould be laid out in 
beds fit for planting, ſix feet broad. Along 
each of theſe beds may be planted three rows, 
which will be two feet aſunder, and the plants 
mult be at two feet diſtance in the rows. 
young plants proper for this work are ſuch as 
have been raiſed in the ſeminary, and pricked 
out in the nurſery for one or two years. Such 
places as theſe, which hitherto have hardly 
produced any profit to the owner, will be now 
greatly improved; ſince he will have a growing 
ſtock on the ground, which will pay him as much 
as he gets by his beſt paſture : For I have known 
an acre of poles, thus planted, in leſs than twenty 
years ſold for more than a hundred pounds. 

If a large wood of theſe trees is intended to 


be planted, the ground may bear a crop of oats, 


The 


till they are of a proper ſize, they may be 
planted in 


five branches. 


. reverſion, may pour in a tide 
him 1n after years. : | | 5 

The aſh will grow excceding well upon almoſt The aſh | 
growswell 


cut down, 


barley, or turneps, the year before ; and after 
that is carried off, it ſhould be ploughed deep 
with a very ſtrong plow, and harrowed well 
with a heavy harrow, to break the clods : But 
before the plants are planted, which ſhould be 


in the latter end of October, the ground ſhould 
be ploughed crofiways, and harrowed as before. 


Having thus prepared the ground, let lines be 


drawn acroſs it, three feet aſunder, and let the 


plants be fet in theſe lines, at the diſtance of two 


and. boy, as was ſhewn under the article Oak. 
After they are planted, the double-ſhelving 


| plow may be made ule of, to throw the mould 


each way to cover the weeds; and the common 
plow alternately introduced, to plough the 
mould into its former place, the horſes all the 
time being muzzled. This work may be con- 
tinued at proper ſeaſons two or three years; after 


ASH. 


feet. This work may be performed by a man 


which they will require no farther care than to. 


keep our cattle, &c. 


As the quickneſs of their growth will depend | 


on the goodneſs of the ſoil, the number of years 


from the firſt planting to the firſt fall will vary 


accordingly ; though, if the wood be large, I 


would adviſe to have the firſt fall of poles very 
| Joon, that there may be an annual ſale till the 


wood has been wholly cut down; and this ſhould 
be ſo contrived, that the year after the laſt 
quarter 1s cut, that which was firſt began on 
may be ready for a ſecond falling. This will hap- 


pen at an interval of about fifteen or twenty 


years; by which time the poles will be large : 
Bur, if they are wanted for ſmaller purpoſes, the 


fall ſhould be proportionably ſooner. 


After the firſt fall, great care ſhould be taken 
to grub up the worſt ſtools where they are too 
thick; for now every ſtool will fend out four or 
But before any are grubbed up, 
a proper number ſhould be pitched on to grow 


to timber; and theſe ſhould always be ſuch 
trees as are the largeſt, moſt healthy, and 
thriving. So that whilſt the owner 1s reaping 
his annual crop of poles, theſe, like an eſtate in 


- 


of wealth upon 


any ſoil; and the beſt time for felling the timber 
is in the winter months, from November to 
February: For if it be cut later, it is not only 


ſubject to a worm which greatly damages the 


timber, but the bark will divide from the ſtools, 
to their great detriment. | he 
It is obſeryable, that pollards ſhould always 


be lopped in the ſpring; and it is farther to be 


remarked of theſe, that when the head of a pol- 
lard begins to be hollow, the body then enters 


on almoſt 
any ſoil. 


Beſt time 
for fell- 


ing its 
timber. 


Pollards 
ſhould be 
lopped in 


the ſpring. 


upon® ſtate of decay; fo that if this is deſigned 


— 


to be uſeful, the pollard ſhould be then wholly 


Pollards are of great ſervice where fuel is 
ſcarce: A few of theſe trees will turn out many 
loads of lop; and the wood of them makes the 
ſweeteſt of all fires, and will burn well either 
green or dry. = 


One caution more let me give with reſpect to 


theſe trees. Do not let the interval between 
their lopping be too great. If the branches 
be ſuffered to grow to a very greet thickneſs, 


the taking them off will proportionably injure 


the tree. 
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HERE are ſeveral ſorts of Plane- trees; 


Principal 


" — 


the principal, however, are the Oriental, 
ſorts of a 

the plane- the Occidental, and the Black Spaniſh. 
tree, They are all delightful trees for avenues, and 


which are afford an excellent ſhade in walks deſigned for 


—_— that purpoſe. They are alſo proper to be planted 


lawns,&c. for ornamenting lawns, parks, &c. and, as they 


grow to great timber-trees in a few years, they 
will be equally advantageous to the owner for 
profit; they may therefore be alſo raiſed either in 
{imple ſtandards, clumps, or woods. 
Deriva- | 
tion of the Greek word s, which ſignifies road; be- 
generical cauſe the leaves of this tree are of an extra. 


mm ordinary breadth; and as the fewneſs of the 
branches of trees is always in proportion to the 
breadth of the leaves, Pliny might juſtly obſerve, ] 
that no tree defends us ſo well from.the heat of 

the ſun in ſummer, or admits its rays more freely 
in winter. | 

The The plane-tree was in great eſteem among the 

plane- antients, particularly the Romans; who having 

ea „ obtained them from the Levant, planted them 


eſteemed in places deſigned for contemplation and philo- 
by the ſophy. 


with extraordinary pleaſure and fatisfaction 
and teſtified their fondneſs of theſe trees by 


frequently irrigating them with wine inſtead of 


water. 7, | 
xtraor-' But among all the inſtances of antient fondneſs 
dinary in- of this tree, that of Xerxes is the moſt remarkable. 
Being on his march, with ſeventeen hundred thou- 
fondneſs Tand men, and meeting with an oriental plane- 
of it. tree, of extraordinary beauty and figure, he 


The plane-tree, P/atanus, is fo called from the 


To theſe plantations their greateſt 
Romans. grators, philoſophers, and ſtateſmen repaired, 


ordered his whole army to halt for ſome days, 


that he might feaſt himſelf with admiring its 
pulchritude and procerity. lian and other 
authors tell us, that he ordered all his ownjewels, 
gems, bracelets, &c. as well as thoſe of his con- 
eubines, and his ſatrapes or nobles, to be placed 
about it; and became ſo enamoured with it, as 
to appear totally unaffected concerning the fate 
of kis great expedition, and to have wholly for- 
t the intereſt and honour of his arms, calling 
it“ his miſtreſs, his minion, his goddeſs :? And, 
when he was forced to leave it, he cauſed the 


- —_ * 


figure of it to be ſtamped on a gold medal, 


which he wore continually about him. 
Singular In France plane-trees have hkewile been treated 
marks of With ſingular marks of reſpect; for ſo greatly 
_— were they admired, after being firſt obtained 
his tre> from Rome, and fo deſirous were the rincipal 
in France, Nobility of having their eſtates diſtinguiſhed by 
theſe trees, that a law was enacted prohibiting 
all perſons under a certain degree of honour 


- — 


from planting them; and ſo prized was their 


made, that they exacbed a tribute from any native | 


ho preſumed. to fit under them. In England, 


T only wiſh to ſee them receive ſo much reſpect 


as to be planted with other trees, either in fields, 
parks, lawns, or woods. 


Inſtnces. The plane- tree will grow to a monſtrous ſize; 


of its ſur. inſomuch that we read of one belonging to the 
prizing 
growth. a room large enough for the regalement of ten 

or twelve perſons, with their waiters. 


Society, ſays, he obſerved in New-England an 


The 
Hon. Paul Dudley, Eſq. in a letter to the Royal 


emperor Caligula, which, when hollowed, made | 


Tree given to it. 


——h — 


p LATAM US, The PLANET REE. 


occidental plane. tree nine yards in girth, which 


continued its bulk very high; and that, when 
| felled, it made twenty-two loads of wood. The 


timber has not been much proved with us, but The tim- 
the Turks uſe it for building their ſhips; fo that 5. 1 
I think it will not only make good boards, but Turks for 
anſwer all the purpoſes of the lime, ſycamore, building 
horſe-· cheſnut, willow, &c. for which uſes, as it is ſhips. 
a very ſwift grower, it juſtly deſerves to be planted. 
Ihe plane: tree produces both male and female Claſs and 
flowers; and as the male flowers have numerous order in 
ſtamina, its claſs and order is Monoecia Polyandria. pe _ 
The flowers are ſo ſmall as to be fcarce viſible, ſyſtem. 
and come oir late in the ſpring. The buds of 
the leaves of the oriental fort begin to ſwell about Time of 
the fourteenth of April, and the leaves will be the ea 
quite out by the latter end of the fame month. leaves ef 
The leaves are divided into fix or ſeven ſeg- the orien- 
ments, and are very large and palmated. The tal plane- 
fruit is a large rough ball which has occaſioned d 
this tree ſometimes to be called the Button-Tree. „. 
It is a native of the Eaſt, and is called by 
Bauhine Platanus Orientalis. ET Je, 

The occidental plane-tree is a native of North- The ocei- 
America. Its leaves are larger, but come out dental, 
at the ſame time with the other. I have 
meaſured leaves of this tree, and found them 
fourteen inches broad. It produces the ſame 
ſort of flowers, and perfects its ſeeds: in the au- 
tumn. This alſo has had the name of Button- 


The black Spaniſh plane-tree differs from the and black 


others, in having the ſegments of the leaves Spaniſh 


Orts 


narrower, and the bark of the young ſhoots of pong 


Ss ark brown, | | 
The oriental and black Spaniſh plane-trees Method 
are propagated from feeds, when they can be of propa- 


eaſily procured ; but whoever enjoys not this £*'vg the 


| oriental 
convenience, muſt have recourſe to layers. The and black 


ground proper for the ſeminary ſhould be moiſt Spanith 
and ſhady, well dug, and raked till the mould plane- 
is fine; then, in the autumn, ſoon after the ſeeds e. 
are ripe, jet them be ſcattered over this ground, 
and the ſeeds raked in, in the lame manner as 
turnep- ſeeds. In the ſpring, many of the young 
plants will come up, though you muic not expect 
the general crop till the ſecond year; the ipring 
after which they may be taken out of the ſemi- 
nary, and planted in the nurſery in rows one 
yard aſunder, and at one foot and a half diſtance 
in the rows. Here they may remain, with the 
uſual care of digging between the rows and 
keeping them clean, till they are of ſufficient ſize 
to plant out for good. | | 
Where the ſeeds of theſe trees cannot be pro- 
cured, layering mutt be the method of propaga- 
tion. For this purpoſe, a ſufficient number 
muſt be planted out for ſtools, on a ſpot of earth 
double dug: After they have ftood one year, 
they ſhould be cut down, in order to make them 


throw out young wood for layering. The autumn 


following, theſe ſhould be laid in the ground, with 
a little nick at the joint; and by the fame time 
twelve months after, they will be trees of a yard 
high, with a good root, ready to be planted out 
in the nurſery, where they may be managed as 


the ſeedlings ; and as the ſtools will have ſhor 


up freſh young wood for a ſecond operation, this 
treatment may be continued ad libitum. 
Th 
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PLANE. The occidental plane-tree is propagated by certainly as this; and whoever has not the con- PLANE. 
Mannerof cuttings; which, it they are taken from ſtrong | venience of proper ground for the cuttings of 
3 young wood, and planted early in the autumn, | either to take, muſt have recourſe to layers with 


occidental in a moiſt good mould, will hardly fail of ſuc- 
plane- ceeding. They are generally planted thick, and 
9 5 then removed into the nurſery-ground, as the 
layers of the other ſort: But if a large piece of 
moiſt ground was ready, the cuttings might be 
placed at ſuch a diſtance as not to approach too 
cloſe before they were of a ſufficient ſize to 
plant out for good; and this would ſave the 
expence and trouble of a removal. The oriental 


| plane- tree will grow from cuttings, but not ſo ! 


this tree alſo; which, indeed, is always the moſt 
effectual and ſure method. | | 
Plane-trees delight in a moiſt ſituation, eſpe- Situation 
cially the occidental fort : Where the land is in- proper for 
clined to be dry, and plane-trees are deſired, the ious forts 
others are to be preferred. But in moiſt places, of plane- 
by the fides of rivulets, ponds, &c. the occi- trees. 
dental makes fuch ſurpriſing progreſs as induces 
me to think, that it might be ranked among the 
Aquatics, without any impropriety; | 
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PINUS LARIX, The LARCH-TREE. 


HE Larch, which is one of thoſe trees | 


1 that ſhed their leaves in the autumn, pre- 
ſents its ſtem and branches of a pleaſing 
whitiſh colour, thereby cauſing, amongſt other 

. trees, an agreeable variety. 
A ſwiſt- 
growing 
tree, in a year. Its branches are ſlender, and hang 
| downwards: The leaves are of a light green; 
and, like the cedar of Lebanon, are bunched 
together, like the pencils or little bruſhes of 
painters. _ 3 | ” 
Altho' the larch is originally a native of the 


and pro- 
per for 


al forts. woods bf all forts with us; though it is not 


quite fo ſuitable to be planted out for ſingle 


ſtandards, as the thin pendulous branches at the 


top of the tree are ſometimes very long, and | 
overload the principal ſhoot : Theſe, aſſiſted by | 
violent winds, frequently bring down the head 


of the tree, and bend it in ſuch a manner as 
never to recover its former procerity. Whoever, 
therefore, plants them for ſtandards, either in 


parks, lawns, fields, &c. ſhould every year ob- | 


ſerve the leading ſhoots of his rrees, and mark 


ſuch lateral branches as have a tendency to grow | 


large: Theſe ſhould be either ſhortened, or 
wholly taken off, in order to lighten the leading 
thoot, to prevent its curvature. | 


| Uſesofthe Many encomiums have been beſtowed on the 


timber. 
account of it in antient authors, as ſhould induce 
us to think it would be proper for almoſt any 
uſe. Evelyn recites a ſtory of Witſen, a Dutch 
writer, that a ſhip built of this timber and 
cypreſs, had been found in the Numidian ſea, 
twelve fathoms under water, ſound and entire, 
and reduced to fuch a hardneſs as to reſiſt the 
ſharpeſt tool, after it had lain ſubmerged above 
a thouſand four hundred years. Certain it is, 
this is an excellent wood for ſkip and houſe 
building. At Venice this wood is frequently 
uſed in building their houſes; as well as in 


Switzerland, where theſe trees abound: So that, 


without all doubt, the larch excels for maſts for 
| ſhips, or beams for houſes, doors, windows, &c. 
particularly as it is ſaid to reſiſt the worm. 
In Switzerland, their houſes are covered with 
boards of this wood, cut out a foot ſquare and 
as it emits a reſinous ſubſtance, it ſo diffuſes 
itſelf into every joint and crevice, and becomes 
ſo compact and cloſe, as well as ſo hardened by 


The larch is a very ſwift-growing tree; inſo- 
much that I have known it ſhoot near five feet 


Alps and Appennine mountains, yet it is a 
woods of very proper tree to plant in clumps, or in 


timber of the larch; and we find ſuch a favourable 


the plants appear, they ſhould be gently refreſhed 


the air, as to render the covering proof againſt 
all weather. But as ſuch covering for houſes 
would caule great devaſtation in caſe of fire, the 
buildings are confined to a limited diſtance, by 
an order of police from the magiſtrates. The 
wood, when firſt laid on the houſes, is ſaid to 


be very white; but this colour, in two or three i 
years, is changed, by means of the ſun and reſin, * 


to a black, which appears like a ſmooth ſhining 

yarnilh.”:/o5 5 5 
The turners abroad are very fond of the wood 

of this tree for their uſes. It poliſhes exceeding 


well, and is of a very ponderous nature. 


The larch-tree is now found to be a ſpecies of Its generis 


Pinus; and as the old word Larix is of uncer- cal name 


7 TS 6 | SOT” F uncer- . 
_ e I ſhall not pretend to trace its eee 
* 


Its buds begin to open in the end of March; Time 


and it ſhews its flowers in the month of April. when the 


They are male and female, of a red or white flowers 


colour, and in the form of cones, which by de- 3838 


grces loſe their colour, and grow into the real open. 


| cones that produce the ſeeds, and which will be 


ready for gathering in November. | | 
In the winter, therefore, let a ſufficient quan- Method 

tity of theſe be procured, and kept till the of propa- 

ſpring of the year. Juſt before ſowing, let the . 1696.2 

cones be opened or torn into four quarters by a 

knife, the point of which muſt be thruſt exactly 

down the center, ſo that the ſeeds in their 

reſpective places may not be damaged. For- 

merly, great pains were beſtowed in getting at 

the ſeeds, by cutting off the ſcales of the cones 

ſingly, and letting the ſeeds drop. This occa- 

ſioned great expence to thoſe who wanted a 

quantity of ſeeds; ſo that it is wholly laid aſide 

now, for the more eaſy method of opening them 

with knives, and then threſhing them. A cer- 

tain price is generally allowed per thouſand to 


the poor for opening them. When a ſufficient 


quantity is opened, they ſhould be threſhed in a 
room, which will divide the ſcales, and diſlodge 
the ſeeds, without injuring many of them. 
Three thouſand cones will generally produce 
about a pound of good ſeeds. The cones be- 
ing ſufficiently broken, and the ſeeds threſhed 
out, they ſhauld be winnowed or ſieved, to have 


| Clear ſeeds; after which they will be ready for 


ſowing. 

Let the ſeminary conſiſt of a ſpot of fine 
light earth; and let the ſeeds be ſowed in beds 
a quarter of an inch deep. In the ſpring, when 


with 


vation. 
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DECIDUQUS FOREST. TR EES. 


"YI 


| LARCE. 


with water in dry weather, and carefully kept 
clean of weeds during the whole ſummer, By 
the autumn they will not have ſhot more than 
an inch or two; and in ſpring they ſhould be 


pricked out in beds about three inches aſunder. 


The ſpring following, they muit be taken out 


of theſe beds with care, and planted in the 


nurſery-ground, three feet aſunder in the rows, 
and two feet diſtance; and here they may re- 


main until they are fit to plant out for good, 


which will be about the ſecond or third year 
after, 


If they grow well in the nurſery, I would 


adviſe to plant them where they are to con- 
tinue after having attained two years ſtrength 
in that place, if the ground can poſlibly be pre- 


pared for their reception; ſince theſe trees always 


thrive beſt when removed ſmall from the nur— 


ſery, if they are of a ſufficient ſize not to be 
injured by the weeds; if they are ſmaller, the 


over mult keep them clean. 


Previous to the planting of theſe trees for good, 


the ground ſhould be double dug, if only 


clumps or ſmall plantations are wanted; but 


Situations 
proper for 
this tree. 


hide thoſe naked and crooked ſtems of other 
trees, in the plantations and woods, which might 


ſpirit of propagating the cheſnut could be revived, 


on the North ſide of the city. His words are, 


people who are fond of the nuts, eſpecially when 


. whoever is deſirous of having large tracts of 


CH AF 


_—_— 


them, muft content themſelves (as the expence 
of double-digging would be fo great) with 
making holes two or three feet wide, and as 
deep as the foil will permit, and then plantin« 
them in theſe holes, lapping their fibres in the 
fineſt mould with the greateſt care. The top of 
the root ſhould be even with the ſurface of the 
ground; and only a few of the ſide-branches 
ſhould be taken off, about a foot or two feet 
high, in proportion to the height of the tree 
planted, near the root. As the branches near 
the head will be left there, if the tree is of any 
tolerable height, they will cauſe it to be ſhaken 
dawn by the violent winds : For its ſecurity, 
therefore, a ſtake muſt be driven into the 
ground, and the tree ſhould be tied fait to it 
with a hay-band. | 

The larch-tree will grow extremely well on 
almoſt any ſoil, as well as in clays of all forts; it 
thrives amazingly on the declivities of hills, and 
ſides of high mountains; it is hardy enough to reſiſt 
the ſevereſt cold, therefore proper for all expoſed 
places: And, as the timber is fo valuable, and 
its growth ſo quick, it is a tree which may be 
propagated to the great advantage of the owner, 
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VII. 


FAGUS CASTANEA, The CHESNUT-TREE. 


pas bel wee deſerves ts be ranked 


with timber-trees of the firſt claſs, whether 

we conſider 1ts ornamental appearance 

when growing, or its uſes when felled. The leaves 
are large, of a pleaſant green colour, and in the 
autumn turn to a golden yellow; fo that in that 
declining ſeaſon, amongſt the different tinges of 
the wood, this is very conſpicuous, and makes 
an agreeable contraſt. If theſe trees are planted 
in large wilderneſs quarters next the walks, or 
in woods by the ſide of the ridings, and are left 


untrimmed, as they ought to be, they will be 


feathered to the bottom, and not only make a 
beautiful appearance, but all the ſummer will 


preſent themſelves diſagreeable objects to the 
beholders. This tree was formerly cultivated in 
this iſland in greater quantities than at preſent 
and appears to have been the chief timber, in 
earlier times, uſed for building. Many antient 
houſes in London, it is plain, were built of this 
wood; and Fitzſtephens, who wrote in the reign 


of Henry II. mentions a large foreſt which grew 


Proxime patet foreſts ingens, ſaltus nemorofi fera- 
rum, latebre cervorum, damarum, aprorum, & 
taurorum ſylveſtrium, &c. | 
It were greatly to be wiſhed, that the antient 


as the timber is excellent in its kind; being as 
valuable as the oak, and in many reſpects ſu- 
perior to it; and, like that king of our woods 
(for this title the oak muſt ſtill retain), alſo yields 
the induſtrious planter an annual crop. The 
nuts of this tree are equally well liked by the 
deer, and by many other animals are even pre- 
ferred to the acorn: Nay, I know ſeveral 


roaſted, 
Vol. I. 


LARCH, 


The [arch 
thrives 

well upon 
moit ſoils, 


Is a quick 


grower. 


The uſes of the timber of this tree, like that Uſes to 
of the oak, are almolt univerſal. It is not only which the 


excellent for all ſorts of building, but is alſo 


timber is 


ſerviceable for mill timber and water-works; ſo ** 3 


that if pipes bored of this wood lie conſtantly 
under ground, they will endure longer than the 
elm. Of the cheſnut are made very fine tables, 
It is pre- 
ferred for the making all ſorts of tubs and 


ſtools, chairs, cheſts, and bedſteads. 


veſſels to hold liquor; and in this reſpect it is 


ſuperior to the oak, becauſe, when once tho- 


or ſwell, but will conſtantly maintain an equal 
magnitude of bulk; and for this reaſon the 


Italians make their caſks and tuns for wine of 


this wood. For ſmaller purpoſes it has its ſupe- 


roughly ſeaſoned, it is not ſubject either to ſhrink 


rior advantages: Poles of this tree for hops, 


vines, &c. will laſt longer than of any other; 


and ſtakes of the underwood will remain nearly 


twice as long as that of any other ſort. 


This excellent tree, formerly called Caſtanca, 
for now it is made a ſpecies of Fagus, is ſuppoſed 
to have taken its name from Caſtanea, a city 
of Theſſaly, where it uſed antiently to abound. 

In the botanic ſyſtem it is ranked in the clais 


and order Monzecia Pelyandria, as the ſame tree 
will produce both male and female flowers, the 


male flowers having many ſtamina. 

The male flowers of the cheſnut are collected 
in long catkins, and begin to open about the 
ninth of May. The buds uſually appear about 
the fourteenth of April, and in fix or leven days 
after the leaves will be quite out, and remain 
oreen till the twelfth of October, when they will 
aſſume their fine yellow colour. 

The culture of the cheſnut is as follows: 
Having provided a {ſufficient quantity of nuts, 
throw them into water, to know whether they 


are ſound and good: The ſound ones will fink 
| to the bottom, whilſt the others will ſhew them- 


_ ſelves 


Deriva- _ 
tion of its 
generical 
name. 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 


Time of 
the flows 
ers and 
leaves 
coming 
Out. 
Manner 
of propa- 
gating 
this tree. 
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A COMPLETE BODY CF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


CHESNUT ſelves to be faulty by ſwimming. This method 


of hurting the tender rhind, which would greatly 


ſhould be always practiſed, that you may be 
certain of your ſeeds, whether they are 7 5 
ſowed, or come from abroad. Indeed, in fome 
cold damp foils, cheſnut-trees ſeldom perfect their 
ſeeds here; but where they do, our Engliſh trees 
produce very good leeds for the purpoſe; though 
it is generally allowed that thoſe brought from 
Portugal and Spain are better, 

The goodneſs of the nuts being thus proved, 
and having a ſufficient quantity of ground pro- 
perly prepared for the ſeminary, in the month 
of February let drills, about a foot diftance from 
each other, be made acroſs this ground, about 
four inches deep; in which let the nuts be placed, 


at about four inches diſtance, throughout every 
drill. 


In the ſpring, when the young plants appear, 
they ſhould be kept clear from weeds; and as 


often as any weeds preſent themſelves, they 


muſt be plucked up during their ſtay in the 


ſeminary, which ought to be two years from the 
time of ſowing. | | | 


A ſeminary of theſe trees, planted in this 


manner, ſhould always be hand-weeded, becauſe, 
being pretty near each other, it would be dan- 
gerous to introduce a hoe among them, for fear 


injure the plants ſo wounded 


The plants, having ſtood in the ſeminary 


two years, muſt be carefully taken up, all 
the ſide- ſhoots taken oF, and the tap-root 
ſhortened ; then, having ground in the nur- 


ſery double dug, let them be planted in this 


ground in rows, which ſhould be two feet and 
a half or three feet aſunder, and ſet them 
at leaſt one foot and a half diſtant in theſe 


be the latter end of February; for if they are 


ject to throw the young plants out of the ground 
A year after they have 


planted in October, the ſevere froſts will be ſub- 


before winter is over. 


been planted in the nurſery, it will be very 


proper to cut every one of them down to 


within an inch of the ground ; which will cauſe 
them to ſhoot vigorouſly with one ſtrong and 


ſtraight ſtem. Without this treatment, they are 


very ſubject to grow icraggy and crooked, and to 
make but ſlow progreſs; ſo that where they do 


not take well to the ground, and ſhoot promiſ- 
cuouſly, they ſhould be cut down according to 


this direction; after which they will ſhoot 


ſtrongly, and overtake thoſe that never under- 


went this operation, though planted ſome years 


before them, in a very ſhort time. 


In this nurſery they may remain four or five 
years, when they will be fit to plant out, with 


no other pruning than taking off very ſtrong 
ſide- branches, and ſuch as have a tendency to 
make the tree forked. The only trouble the 
ground will occaſion, will be keeping it clear of 
weeds, and every winter digging between the rows. 

After they are of a ſufficient ſize to be 
planted out for ſtandards, either in fields, 


clumps, wilderneſs quarters, or avenues, they 


Directions 
for raiſing 


a wood of 


cheſnut- 
trees, 


ſhould be carefully taken out of the nurſery ; 


and having holes dug three feet ſquare, and 


a foot and a half deep, with the turf chopt 
ſmall at the bottom of each hole, and all the 


bruiſed parts of the roots taken off, the fineſt 


mould ſhould cover the fibres; obſerving always 
to plant them no deeper than the ſurface of the 
ſoil. After this, they may be turfed round to 


keep them ſteady againſt the winds. The beſt 


ſeaſon for this work is October. 


Where a wood of theſe trees is wanted, they 


ſhould be raiſed in the nurſery way, according to 
the former directions, and when the plants are 
about five feet high, they will be of the propereſt 


The beſt time for doing this work will | 


by hares, rabbits, &c. 


which is gravelly, clayey, or ſandy. 


ſize for the purpoſe ;z for they will then not be ſo CHESNUT 
| large as to require ſtaking, nor yet fo ſmall but 


that they will be out of the reach of hares, rab- 
bits, &c. Therefore, as ſoon as the trees are about 
this height in the nurſery, let the ground de- 
ſigned for the wood be ploughed deep with a 
very ſtrong plow, that the uppermoſt and beſt 
part of the ſoil may be laid as low as poſſible, 
to be of greater nouriſhment to the tree, when 
it receives its tender fibres. The diſtance theſe 
trees ſhould be planted from one another oughr 
to be two yards; and this will be a proper diſ- 
tance for them to grow up to poles ; when they 


ſhould be cut down, oniy leaving a ſufficient. 
| number of the beſt and moſt thriving trees for 


timber. Thus, whilſt the latter are making 
their progreſs to a larger bulk, being left at a 


diſtance of near twenty feet, the poles will, at the 


interval of fourteen years from the firſt planting, 
reward the owner's toils with no inconſiderable 
profits; and if they are cut down within about 
a foot of the ground, there will be ſtools for 
another crop of poles ; which will be ready for 
a ſecond cutting in about ten years. So that 


_ every ten years the planter will taſte the fweets 
of his labour, while his expeCtations are ſtill 


augmented, as to the advantage of his family in 
after-times. 
advite to begin the firſt fall of poles ſo early, 
and to defer the latter ſo late, that the year after 


the laſt 'fall the ſtools of the firſt-cut poles ſhall 
have ſent forth poles ready for a ſecond cutting. 
Thus the proprietor will not only enjoy the be> 
nefits of an annual ſale, but the country will not 
be glutted with too great a quantity of poles at 


a time, and conſequently they may be fold at a 
better price. %%%; ᷑ e 
Such are the directions I would give for raiſ- 


ing a wood of theſe trees; which I take to be 
better than planting the nuts, and letting them 
remain; not only becauſe the plant is then ſub- 
ject to a tap- root, which ſtrikes directly into the 
ground beyond the reach of nouriſhment, and 


conſequently muſt in proportion grow flower, 
but alſo becauſe the expences will be leſs. 


While they are in the nurſery, a vaſt quan- 
| tity of them will ſtand upon a ſmall ſpace of 
ground, and conſequently be raiſed at a ſmall 
expence; but when the nuts are planted with 
a deſign to remain, the whole extent of the 
ground intended for the wood muſt be kept 


clear of weeds till the plants are of a ſufficient 


ſize to defend themſelves againſt them, and 


while young they will be ſubject to be deſtroyed 
But if any perſon is 
deſirous of raiſing a wood immediately from 
the nuts, the ground ſhould be prepared in the 
manner directed for the oak, and the nuts 
planted about three inches deep in rows near a 


yard aginder, and at half a yard diſtance in the 


rows. After they come up, they muſt be kept 


clear of weeds, by ploughing, hoeing, or fome 
other way, for four or five years, till they are out 
of their reach. When they get too cloſe, every 


ſecond ſhould be taken away; and this thinning 
ought to be continued till they are at proper 
diſtances for ſtools; when the poles ſhould be cut 
down, and the moſt thriving trees left for timber. 


The cheſnut will thrive on almoſt all ſoils and Grows = 
well on al- 
moſt all 
ſoils and 
All mixed ſituations. 


ſituations. It will grow beſt, indeed, in a rich 
loamy land; but it will ſucceed very well on that 


ſoils are ſuitable to it; as well as expoſed and 
bleak places, and the declivities of hills. 


If the plantation is large, I would 


The time for felling the cheſnut- tree is in No- Time 


vember and December, when the ſap is inactive. moſt pro- 
per for 
telling 
the tim · 
ber. 


The timber then felled will be proportionably 
more durable than if cut down in the ſpring. 
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Its ap- 
arance 


deſcribed. 


At what 
time and 


from 


whence it 
was. 
brought 
into 


Europe. 


Situations 


moſt pro- 
per for 
this tree. 


adapted to parks; not only becauſe it grows to 


thereby 
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VIII. 


E SOCU LUS HIPPO-CASTANUM, 
The HORSE-CHESNUT-TREE. 


The leaves are large, fine, and palmated, 
and ſeen very early in the ſpring. It is 
naturally uniform in its growth, forming its head, 
if left to Nature, into a regular parabola. In 
the ſpring it produces long ſpikes of natural 
flowers; and altho' in the autumn its leaves fall 
off pretty early, it makes amends by exhibiting 


its nuts of a beautiful brown colour, ſome on 


the ground, ſome falling, and others juſt peep- 
ing out of their cells 

he horſe-cheſnut is a native of the Eaſt, and 
ſaid to have been brought into Europe in 1610; 
at which time alſo the laurel was introduced into 


the Engliſh gardens : But we have reaſon to be- 
lieve that this tree was brought from Conſtanti- 
nople, and made a denizen of England, almoſt an | 


hundred years before the abovementioned period. 


But be this as it may, certain it is, we are now 
bleſſed with it in great plenty; and it may 


be eaſily raiſed in quantities by the nuts, for any 
uſe wanted, 1 | 


Theſe trees are very proper to be planted for 


avenues or walks; though I know it has been 
objected by ſome, that its leaves fall early in 
the autumn: But if they duly: conſidered that it 
ſhoots out earlier in proportion in the ſpring, and 
remembered the beautiful flowers and nuts it 
produced, this objection, I think, would vaniſh. 

The horſe-cheſnut-tree is extremely well 


a large ſize, and forms a beautiful regular head, 
at a diſtance ſtriking the imagination 
with a pleaſing ſurprize; but on account of the 


quantity of nuts it produces, which are exce]- 


lent food for the deer in the rutting ſeaſon : So 
that in parks where great numbers of deer are 


kept, I would recommend theſe trees to be planted 


in abundance. They are likewiſe very proper for 


the boundaries of open fields, to terminate 
views, &c. and though there are no deer to eat 


the nuts, yet the ſwine are equally delighted 


Uſes for 
which the 
timber is 
ſervice» 
able. 


Deriva- 
tion of the 


generical 
names. 


with them, and will fatten 
provender. 


The wood is uſeful for moſt ſorts of turners 


ware; and as the trees grow to a great mag- 


nitude, they ſell for thoſe purpoſes at ſo great 
a price as to make them well worth the plant- 
ing, for the ſake of the timber. | 

Aſculus, the new name for the horſe-cheſnut, 
is derived from eſca, food, the nuts of this tree 
being eatable, or food for many creatures, 


The old word, Hippo-Caſtanum, by which it 


is moſt known, is a compound word, formed 


from the Greek word iu, a horſe, and the 


Latin word caſtanea, a cheſnut. The word irres 
was added to caſtanea, becauſe the nuts prove 


very beneficial to diſordered horſes. It is one 


of the chief remedies in Turkey for horſes 
troubled with violent colds, coughs, hard-wind, 


&c. for the cure of which they give them the 


nuts of theſe trees ground to flour, in their 


provender. 
The buds of this tree, before they ſhoot out 


leaves, become turgid and large; fo that they | 


| HIS is a tree of ſingular beauty and uſe: 


greatly with ſuch 


{ 


have a good effect to the eye, by their bold ap- 
pearance, long before the leaves appear: And 


what is peculiar to the horſe-cheſnut is, that as 


ſoon as the leading ſhoot is come out of the bud, it 
continues to grow ſo faſt, as to be able to form 
its whole ſummer's ſhoot in about three weeks 


or a month's time. After this it grows little or 


nothing more in length, but thickens, and be- 
comes ſtrong and woody, and forms the buds 
for the next year's ſhoot. The flowers are in 
full blow about the twelfth of May, and on fine 
old trees make a pleaſing appearance. The 

have ſeven ſtamina and one ſtyle, which ſhews 
the tree to be of the claſs and order Heptandria 
Monogynia. Sir Charles Linnzus altered the old 
title to that of Eſculus; and to this genus he has 


Joined the Pavia of Boerhaave. 


The horſe-cheſnut is propagated from the 
nuts: In autumn, therefore, when they fall, a 
ſufficient quantity ſhould be gathered. Theſe 


| ſhould be ſown ſoon afterwards in drills, about 


two inches aſunder. 
ſpring, many of them will be faulty; but where 


the ſeminary-ground cannot be got ready be- 


fore, and they are kept ſo long, it may be pro- 
per to put them in water, to try their goodneſs : 


| The good nuts will ſink, whilſt thoſe which are 


faulty will ſwim; ſo that by proving them this 
way you may be ſure of good nuts, and have 
more promiſing hopes of a crop. 5 


Time 
when the 
flowers 
blow and 
leaves 
open. 
Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
næan 


ſyſtem. 


Manner of 
propagat- 
ing the 
tree. 


If the nuts are kept till 


In the ſpring the plants will come up; and 


up, their tap- roots ſhortened, and afterwards 


Ven they have ſtood one year they may be taken 


planted in the nurſery, and managed in the ſame 


manner as was directed for the Spaniſh Cheſnut 


When they are of ſufficient ſize to be planted 


out for good, they muſt be taken out of the 


nurſery with care, the great ſide- ſhoots and the 
bruiſed parts of the roots ſhould be taken off, 
and then planted in large holes level with the 


| ſurface of the ground, at the top of their roots; 


the fibres being all ſpread and lapped in the 
fine mould, and the turf alſo worked to the 


bottom. A ſtake ſhould be placed to keep 


them ſafe from the winds, and they muſt be 


fenced from the cattle till they are of a ſufficient 


ſize to defend themſelves. The belt ſeaſon for 


all this work is October. 
After the trees are planted, neither knife nor 


hatchet ſhould come near them; but they ſhould 


be left to Nature to form their beautiful 
parabolic heads, and aſſume their utmoſt beauty. 

The horſe-cheſnut, like moſt other trees, de- 
lights moſt in good fat land; but it will grow 
exceeding well on clayey and marley grounds. 
I have ſeen large trees, luxuriant and healthy, 
in very cold, barren, and hungry earth. In 


ſhort, it is not very nice in its diet, but may be 


planted in moſt places to the owner's ſatis- 
faction. | 

When this tree is fit to be felled, let it be 
done in November or December, thoſe being 
the beſt months for this purpoſe, when the ſap 
is at reſt. 


Soils in 
Which it 
thrives 


Beſt time 


for fall.... 


ing its 
timber. 
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A vulgar 


error re- 


futed. 
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7D G LAM, The WAL NU T-T RE F. 


£ i HE Walnut is another tree that pays the } 


induſtrious planter in a double way; by 
its annual produce when ſtanding, and by 
its valuable timber when felled. It has been gene- 
rally ſuppoſed, that the walnut will grow many 


years before it bears nuts; inſomuch that I have 


heard it ſpoken as a proverb, © That whoever 
plants the nuts "muſt never expect to live 
to reap the fruit the tree will produce.” Bur 
this diſcouraging ſaying is fo far from having any 
juft foundation, that the, walnut produces fruit, if 


the ſoil is proper for it, almoſt as ſoon as any tree. 


I have known it bear plentifully five years from the 
nut. I faw an inſtance of this kind at Thorpe— 
Langton, in the garden of Charles Roberts, Eſq. 
where I obſerved a young walnut, in the ſpring, 
coming out of the ground from a caſual nut, 


and by the autumn it had ſhot more than a foot. 


The year following it aroſe, with two forked 


ſtems, above a yard higher: I deſired the weakeſt 


of theſe ſtems to be taken of, which was accord- 


ingly done. The third year, it made another 


yard ſhoot, and thickened in proportion in the 


Places in 
which it 
is proper 
to be 
planted. 


Purpoſes 
to which 
the timber 
is applied. 


ſtem; ſo that in the autumn it was a fine ſtraight 
tree, of about ſeven feet. The fourth year it 
formed a head conſiſting of ſeveral branches, 


tome of which were ncar half a yard long: And 


in the fifth year it aftorded a very full crop of wal- 


nuts. But altho' the walnut-tree-planter ſhould 


not expect his trees to bear in ſo ſhort a time as 


this, it being a very rare circumſtance, and what 
may ſeldom happen, yet I would by no means 


have him diſcouraged by the vulgar obſervation, 
that, * Whoever plants walnuts. mult not ex- 
pect to ſee them trees of fruit.“ The expecta- 
tion Of the gu 13 a great motive to the plant- 
ing or clleie trees; and indeed it is the principal 


rcon wich many, who plant them only for the 


{aice of the annual crop they will afford. But 
where the view is extended equally to the annual 
crop, the ornamenting the environs, and the 
timber in the end, there is greater foundation of 
expectation, hope, and pleaſure. 

The walnut is a very proper tree to be 
planted for avenues leading to gentlemen's 


— 
noules, for clumps in parks, or for odd trees; 
P parks, | 


for, when planted ingly, walnuts will throw out 


large and fpreadin;; arms, and thereby form a 
monitrous head; and they will have a fine effect, 
if they are in this manner properly diſpoſed. 


This tree is ſuitable alſo for being planted by | 


the borders of fields, hedge-rows, and even by 
the ſides of the baulks near ploughed land; 
for it has this peculiar property, that it will 
not ſend its roots ſo near the ſurface as to in- 
commode the plowman. It is even ſaid, that 
walnuts are jo tar from deſtroying the crop 
which grows under them, that they rather cherith 
and keep 1t warm. 

The timber of the walnut is extremely good ; 
but improper to make beams to ſupport great 
weights, being ſubject to break, and of a very 
brittie nature. It is well adapted, however, for 
wainicot, being finely grained ; as well as for 


tables, cheſts, boxes, bedſteads, ſtools; &c. 
Coach-wheels, and the bodies of coaches, are 


made of this wood. Gunſmiths and drum- 
makers uſe it; the firit for gunſtocks, the other 


for the rims of drums. The cabinet-maker 


| 


alſo is fond of it for inlayings, &c. as the wood 
is beautifully ſtreaked. For theſe purpoſes 
it exceeds all our other Engliſh timber, and 
is the moſt durable, having this property, that 
the worm will never take it. | 
There are ſeveral ſorts. of walnut, of foreign 


growth, which are excellent timber; but that 


ſpecies called the Black Virginian Walnut 1s by 


far the beſt and moſt beautiful wood. I ſhall 
enumerate the ſeveral kinds of theſe trees when 


I come to treat of trees of foreign growth ; 


though I cannot help throwing out this hint to 


the timber-planter, That if he can procure the 
nuts of the Black Virginian fort from abroad, and 
manages them according to the directions for the 


timber as any we have, the oak itſelf not excepted. 


If the botaniſt examines the flowers, he will Class and 


| Engliſh walnut, this will afford him as valuable 


find the walnut belong to the claſs and order order in 


Menoecia Polyandria. The flowers generally be- the Lin- 


gin to open about the middle of April, and wil 


nzan. 


ſyſtem. 


be full blown by the middle of the month fol- Time of 


lowing, before which time the leaves will be all the flow- 
quite out. LEY 


Proceed we now to its raiſing and culture. If 
the fruit of theſe trees are greatly coveted, the 


utmoſt care ſhould be taken to gather the nuts 


from thoſe trees which produce the beſt ſorts; 


having a ſucceſſion of good nuts, if they are 


gathered from trees that produce good fruit. 


ers and 
leaves 


opening. 


and altho' the varieties of walnuts are only ſeminal 
variations, yet there is the greater chance of 


This maxim holds good in animals: The fineſt 


breed would degenerate, if attention was not 


paid to the ſorts for brood; and the like care 
mult be extended throughout the whole ſyſtem 
of planting, whether for fruit or timber: If for. 
timber, we ſhould be ſolicitous to gather the 


thriving young trees: If for fruit, from thoſe 


which produce the richeſt and belt kinds, 


Having marked the trees that produce the 
fineſt nuts, either for thinneſs of ſhell or good- 
neſs of taſte, when they have begun to fall they 
will be ripe enough for gathering. But as col- 
lecting them by the hand would be tedious, 
they may be beat down by long poles prepared 
for that purpole. | | | 
Having procured the quantity wanted, let 
them be preſerved, with their huſks on, in ſand, 


| ſeeds from the healthieſt, the moſt luxuriant and 


till the beginning of February, which is the 


time for planting them. This is to be done in 
the following manner : 

Let drills be made acroſs the ſeminary, at 
one foot aſunder, and about two inches and a 
half deep, and let the nuts be put in theſe at 
the diſtance of about one foot. In the ſpring 
the young plants will come up; and here they 
ſhould continue for two years, being conſtantly 
kept clear of weeds; when they will be of a 
proper ſize to plant out in tte nurſery. The 
ground ſhould be prepared, as has been always 
directed, by double digging; and rhe trees being 
taken out of. the ſeminary, and having their 


tap- roots ſhortened; ſnould be planted therein, 


in rows two feet and a half aſunder, and the 
plants at a foot and a half diſtance. Here they 
may remain, with the ſame culture as has been 
all along directed for the management of timber 

trees, 


Merhad 
of propa- 
gating 

this tree. 
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S FOREST-TREES. 


5 


WALNUT 


trees, till they are of a proper ſize for planting out 


for good. | 
It they are deſigned for ſtandards to be 


planted in fields, &c. before they are taken out 
of the nurſery they ſhould be above the reach of 
cattle, which may otherwiſe wantonly break 
their leading ſhoots, though they do not care to 
eat them, on account of their extraordinary bit- 
terneſs. They ought likewiſe to be removed 
with the greateſt caution, and the knife ſhould 
be very ſparingly applied to the roots. They 
muſt alſo be planted as ſoon as . poſſible after 
taking up; and this work ſhould be always 
done 1oon after the fall of the leaf, in the manner 
directed for planting out the preceding ſtandard 


_ timber-trees.' 


If theſe trees are intended to form a wood, 
for which purpoſe they anſwer extremely well, 
I would adviſe to take them out of the nurſery 


when they are about three or four feet high, and 


to plant them about three yards aſunder; and, 


after their heads begin to touch, they ſhould be 


thinned, as has been before directed. By this WALNUT 


means; theſe large and branching trees will be 
drawn up, with a beautiful ſtem, to a great 
height. At the laſt thinning of the trees, the 
ſtandards ſhould be left at about thirty feet diſ- 
tance: But if the owner expects to reap the 
benefit of the fruit, the diſtance he ought to 
leave them ſhould be ſeven or eight feet more. 
Thus will the planter have a wood of walnuts 
every year rewarding him with its produce 
(which is always ready money, being ſold to the 
people who ſupply the markets), till they are 


tull grown to timber, and muſt be felled. 


The foil this tree delights in is a rich loamy 
earth, It thrives exceedingly in chalky and 
marly | oem, and will grow very well on the 
des of ſtony and chalky hills; and alſo in vales 
by the ſides of pits, highways, &c. In all theſe 


| foils and ſituations it will grow to an exceeding 


great bulk, and every year produce plenty of 


Soils ſuit- 
able to 
this tree. 


fruit; which is another motive, as I ſaid before, 


for propagating it. 
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Common Lime and the Red-twigged Lime. 


N A F £ 


FILIA The LIME 


HERE are three or four forts of this tree, 
: though thoſe we chiefly propagate for 
timber are known by the titles of the 


Theſe are varieties only of the ſame ſpecies ; be- 
cauſe the ſeeds of one fort will frequently produce 
the other. Thus, ſeeds gathered from the red- 


twigged trees frequently produce plants of the 


common ſort; and thoſe that have come up the 


true red-twigged kind, and have been raiſed and 


Its ap- 


pearance 


deſcribed. 


Situations 
proper 
tor it. 


tumn, yet it me” m 
by exhibiting its beaut 


A iwife- 
growing 
dice. 


Inſtances 
of its ſur- 
prizi 
growth. 


planted out as ſuch, have been found to run 


away from their colours, and change into the 


common green-twigged ſort. | 
The lime is a handſome pictureſque tree, 
forming a beautiful cone by its branches, and 


maintaining its body taper and ſtraight ; and, as 


it will grow to a monſtrous ſize, it is very 
proper to be planted for avenues, to terminate 
the bounds of lawns, and to make a variety in 


places deſigned for relaxation of mind. And 


altho' the leaves fall off very early in the au- 
es amends for this 
ul red twigs ; for which 
reaſon the red-twigged lime ſhould always be 


preferred for theſe purpoſes; ſince, notwithſtand- 


ing it will ſometimes run away from the colour, 


this is not often the caſe. It has alſo other pro- 
perties to recommend itſelf to ſuch ſituations : 
The ſhade is excellent; the branches are ſo 
tough as ſeldom to be broke by the winds ; and 
if any of them ſhould want occaſionally to be 
taken off, no 
over. _— | 

The lime is a remarkable quick-growing tree; 


and as it will come to timber ſoon, it certainly 


deſerves to be planted on that account, as the 
wood ſerves for many purpoſes, and begins now 
to be very dear. | 

This tree will hkewiſe grow to a mon- 
ſtrous ſtature and bulk; inſomuch that I have 


read of ſome that have meaſured eight or ten 


yards round; and I know ſeveral which are fo 
large, healthy, and thriving, that they ſeem to 
bid fair for the ſame bulk. 

Vor. I. b 


tree has its wound ſooner healed 


| 


or LINDEN-TREE. 


The timber of the lime-tree, altho' it be of a 


ſoft nature, has nevertheleſs a variety of uſes. 


It is an excellent wood for carved works; and 


therefore is in high eſteem with carvers, who 


frequently make ſtatues and curious figures of 


it. Architects alſo form models of buildings 


| of this wood; which being of a very light and 


tough nature, and not ſubject to ſplit, is ex- 
tremely proper for yoaks, and ules of that 


kind. It likewiſe makes very good bowls, 
diſhes, ſpoons, &c. 
ners buy it. 


The lime: tree is of the claſs and order Poly- 


andria Monogynia, there being in every flower 
numerous ſtamina and one ſtyle only. 
The flowers of this tree begin to open about 


the fifteenth of May, and will be in full blow 
by the thirteenth of July, when they appear of 


a white colour, and have a very fragrant ſmell. 


| The leaves begin to open about the twelfth of 


April, will be quite out by the eighteenth of 
the ſame month, and fall away very early in the 
autumn. | | 

I come now to its culture. There is only one 
good way of raiſing it, which is from the ſeeds: 
For thoſe trees raiſed from layers or from cut- 


. tings never grow ſo handſome or ſo faſt, nor are 


any ways equal to thoſe raiſed in the ſeminary 
by the ſeed. | ED 
To proceed, then, to this buſineſs. Let the 


for which purpoſes the tur- : 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
nzan 
ſyſtem. 
Time 
when the 
flowers 
blow and 
leaves 


open. 


Method 

of propa- 
gating the 
lume- tree. 


ſeeds be gathered from thriving healthy trees of 


the true red-twigged kind; and then by far the 
greateſt part of the young plants will be of that 
fort. The ſeeds will be ripe in October; and let a 


dry day be made choice of for gathering them. As - 


the ſeeds grow at the extremity of the branches, 
and as it would be tedious to gather them with 


the hand, they may be beaten down by a long 


pole, having a large winnowing ſheet, or ſome 
ſuch thing, ſpread under the tree to receive 
them. | | | 

When you have got a ſufficient quantity, 
ſpread them in a dry place, for a few days, and 
then ſow them, The manner of ſowing them 


F | muſt 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


LIME, 


muſt be the ſame as-has been directed in ſeveral 
of the preceding articles; i. e. Having a fine 
ſpot of rich garden-ground, ' and having the 
mould made fine by digging and raking, let 
it be raked out of the beds about an inch 
deep: Theſe beds may be four feet wide, and 
the alleys a foot and a half. After the mould is 
raked out, the earth ſhould be gently tapped 
down with the back of the ſpade, to make it 
level; then the ſeeds ſhould be ſown, at 
about an inch aſunder, all over the bed, and 
hkewiſe gently preſſed down, as well as co- 
vered about an inch deep. After the bed 
and the alley are neated up, the ingenious gar. 
dener muſt proceed to the next; and ſo on till 
the whole is finiſhed. 155 
In the ſpring of the year the young plants 


will make their appearance; when they ſhould 


be conſtantly kept clean from weeds, and gently 
watered in very dry weather. In this ſeminary 


they may ſtand for two years, when they will be 
fit to plant in the nurſery; at which time they 


ſhould be carefully taken up out of the ſemi- 
nary, their roots ſhortened, and the young ſide- 
branches, if they have ſhot out any, taken off. 
They muſt be planted in the nurſery-ground in 
rows, two feet and a half aſunder, and one foot 


and a half diſtant in the rows. Here they may 


ſtand till they are of proper ſize to be planted 
out for good; obſerving always to dig between 


the rows every winter, and conſtantly to keep 


the ground free from weeds. 


The lime- tree will grow well on almoſt any 
ſort of ſoil or ſituation ; but if planted in a rich 
and loamy earth, wherein it (like molt other trees) 


_ chiefly delights, the growth of it will be almoſt 
incredible. This-ſhould be a great motive to the 
| Planting of this tree; which will in a very few 
| years ſufficiently reward the induſtrious planter. 


The generical name, Tilia, ſeems to be derived 
from Ae t, ulmus; ouaf} nerd ta, d nerarc, folium. 
Eſt ab imo ramoſa & fulioſa, Miller ſays, very ab- 
ſurdly I think, the lime is called Tilia of telum, 
a dart, becauſe its wood is uſed in making darts. 


- 


LIME, 


Soil ſuit- 
able ro 
this tree. 


Deriva- 
tion of 
its generi- 
cal name. 
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The GREATER MAPLE or SYCAMORE-TREE, | 


FN HE Sycamore is a large-growing tree, and | 


adapted to encreaſe the variety in our 
woods and fields. 
kept down, for underwood ; becauſe it ſhoots 


very faſt from the ſtools, and makes excellent 


Situations 
proper for 
this tree. 


ſeems to have no bad effect upon this, and it 


fuel. „„ 15 
There is no tree more proper than the ſyca- 
more to form large plantations near the fea ; for 


the ſpray, which is prejudicial to moſt trees, 


_ thrives in ſuch places better than any tree I 


It endures 
many 
years, 


namely, That he ſaw the ſycamore-tree which 
 Zaccheus climbed up, to ſee our Saviour ride in 


od | N 
The ſycamore is not only a large timber-tree, 


but will ſtand long on the ſoil before its decay. 


This may be ſeen from what St. Hierom ſays, 
who lived in the fourth century after our Bleſſed 
Lord, and is undoubtedly to be believed ; 


triumph to Jeruſalem. This was a long time for 


a tree of ſuch quick growth and ſo ſoft a wood 


to remain; and it probably was far from being 


_ decayed at the time St. Hierom ſaw it; not to 


The juice 
makes a 


good 


wine. 
Uſes to 


mention, that it might have ſtood many years, 
and was probably grown to a large tree, at the 
time our Bleſſed Saviour entered into the city of 
Jeruſalem. 6 : 
The ſycamore being wounded exudes a great 
quantity of liquor, of which is made good wine. 
The timber of this tree, being light and 
tough, is very proper for waggons, carts, plows, 


which the harrows, &c. though for theſe purpoſes it is not 


timber is 
applica- 
ble. 


quite ſo good as the aſh, It is excellent, how- 


It is very proper, if 


gamia Monoecia, 


ever, for diſhes, bowls, ſpoons, trenchers, ladles, 
&c. for which uſes the timber fells well to the 


turner. e 
The ſycamore is in leaf about the thirteenth 


of April, and about the twenty-fifth the flowers 


will be in full blow. They are ſmall, and their 
colour ſeems to be between a white and a green. 
Upon examination, there may be found both 
male and hermaphrodite flowers; which ſhews 
this tree to belong to the claſs and order Poly- 

The propagation of the ſycamore is very eaſy. 
In the autumn, when the keys are ripe, they 
may be gathered, and in a few days after ſown, 
as has been directed for the aſh, &c. In the 


Time 
when the 
flowers 
and leaves 
open. 


Method 
of propa- 

gating the 
ſycamore. 


ſpring the plants will appear, and make a ſhoot 


of about a foot and a half by the autumn fol- 
lowing, if the ground of the ſeminary be tolera- 
bly good, and they are kept clean from weeds. 
The ſpring after they come up, they ſhould be 
pation in the nurſery, in rows two feet and a 
alf aſunder, and their diſtance in the rows 
muſt be one foot and a half. Here they may 
remain till they are big enough to plant out for 
good, with no farther trouble than taking off 
unſightly ſide- branches, and ſuch as have a ten- 
dency to make the tree torked, except digging 
between the rows, which muſt always be done 
every winter. Tt | 
This tree will grow upon almoſt any ſoil; 
and from its quickneſs of growth, as well as 


hardineſs, juſtly deſerves propagation, 


CHAP, 


Soil pro- 
per for it. 
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deſeribed. yellow in the autumn. 
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pearance look beautiful all ſummer, and die to a golden 
This tree perfects its 
ſeeds with us; ſo that it may be raiſed in the 
fame manner as the ſycamore, from the keys. 
It may be alſo propagated by layers and by cut- 
tings; which, if planted in a moiſt ſoil in the 
autumn, will grow. Theſe ſhould be ordered in 


the nurſery way, as was before directed, and ma- 


ornaments, &c, 
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C/ 1.34 e XII. 
ACER CAMPESTRE, The COMMON MAPLE-TREE. 
IHE Common Maple does not grow to. tables which have been curiouſly veined and 
| fuch a large ſize as the ſycamore, though | ſpotted. 4 | 
its timber is of greater value. | | The maple 1s ſeldom planted in ſuch quanti- 3 
Wee meet with high encomiums on this wood | ties together as to form woods; but where they rr in 
. Bs among the antients : Pliny gives us many; and | appear in plantations, they are generally cut quantities 
value ſet Virgil introduces a prince himſelf fitting on a ma- down for underwood; for which purpoſe they to En 
upon this ple throne. The firſt-mentioned author highly | anſwer extremely well, as they ſhoot away from es: 
3 commends the maple growing in the different | their ſtools very faſt, and make excellent fuel. f 
tients, parts of the world, and excols many of them which The largeſt trees are generally found in hedge- but gene- 
were remarkable for their fine grain: Indeed, | rows, where they are occaſionally to be met with wy - 
the fineneſs of the grain ever governs the value | all over the kingdom. Their timber with us is rows. 
of the wood. In former times, ſa mad were | deemed excellent, and is uſed for ſeveral curious Uſes of 
people in ſearching for wood curiouſly wrought, | purpoſes, ſuch as muſical inſtruments, inlayings, * timber, 
which is ſometimes to be found repreſenting | &c. For the making of turnery ware alſo, ſuch 
figures, nay, birds, beafts, &c. that they tpared | as diſhes, bowls, trays, &c. it is ſuperior to 
no expence in procuring it to be made up into | molt other wood. EL LY 
ſuch little ornaments as beſt pleaſed their own | The flower-buds of the mapie begin to open Time 4 
taſte. But when boards big enough for tables | about the ſixth of April, and the leaves will be cnt ” 
were found of this curious-veined wood, the | out about the eighteenth, The flowers will be aud leaves 
extravagance in purchaſers was incredible. We full blown about the eleventh of May, and the open. 
read of a table which coſt ten thouſand ſeſterces, ſeeds will be ripe in the autumn. | Es 
and of another that fetched fifteen thouſand, If a quantity of theſe trees are wanted, they Method 
nay, of one being ſold for its weight in gold.] may be raiſed in the ſame manner as the ſyca- ud xo ut 
And altho' theſe were adapted. to the purſes of more, and managed accordingly. 5 this © 
princes, and thoſe of a lordly rank, yet all man- They will grow on almoſt any foil or ſituation z Soil pro- 
| kind have been extravagantly eager in purchaſing and the beſt month for telling it is January. Per for it. 
%% A ©. a0. 
ACER PLATANOIDES, The NORWAY MAPLE-TREE. 
F* HE Norway Maple will grow to a great naged till they are of a ſufficient ſize to be 
timber-tree, and therefore ſhould be raiſed | planted out for good. 1 
e encreaſe the variety in our planta- Theſe trees being ſcarce, have been hitherto 
Its ap- tions. The leaves are of a ſhining green colour, | ſeldom planted, unleſs in wilderneſs-quarters for 


But as it is a very quick Shes 


grower, arrives at a great bulk, and the timber why this 
will anſwer all the purpoſes of the ſycamore, the tree 


raiſing it, even for this uſe, as well as ornament 
and variety, ſhould not be neglected. 


ſhould be 
planted. 


The Norway maple is reckoned among our Situation 


belt trees for ſheltering habitations, 


CHA P, 


proper for 
it. 
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Its pro- 
perties, 


and ap- 
pearance 
deſcribed. 


Deriva 


tion of the 


generical 
name. 


When firſt 


intro- 


d uced into 


Europe. 


Situations 


CHAP. 


XIV. 


ACER NEGUNDO, The ASH-LEAVED MAPLE-TREE. 


HE Afh-leaved Maple-tree is a quick 

grower, arrives to a large timber-tree, and 

1s admirably adapted to cauſe a beautiful 
variety in our woods, though it is not proper to 
be planted in expoſed places, the branches being 
ſubject to ſplit when attacked by violent winds. 
The leaves are of a pale green colour, mode- 
rately large, and fall off pretty early in the 
autumn. ; 


. 


PRUNUS CERASUS, 


i 


＋ FOUGH all the various ſpecies of Cherry- | 


trees afford very good timber, yet none 
are equal to the black-cherry or wilding, 
which is far tuperior to all the other kinds; and 


therefore is the only fort I ſhall introduce for a 
foreſt-tree. | 


The word Ceraſus is Greek, and ſuppoſed 


to be derived from X:2acwov, Chereſium, a town 
near the Black Sea, where this tree grew wild, 
and from whence it was ſent into the different 
parts of Europe. Italy was the firſt nation of Eu- 
rope bleſſed with cherry-trees: Lucullus brought 
them there from Pontus, after he had overcome 
Mithridates, king of that place, in the year of 
Rome 683. About a hundred years afterwards, 
ſome of theſe trees were introduced into Europe. 
The fruit of the cherry-tree ſhall be conſi- 
dered in another place: At preſent, I ſhall confine 
my obſervations to the wilding, the black, and 


little red, which are the beſt trees for ornament 


and timber; and are alſo very proper for ave- 


proper for nues leading to houſes where they are deſired, 


this tree. 


for parks, for clumps, or for woods. | 


Where theſe trees are properly diſpoſed in 


lawns, parks, or fields, they ſtrike the 1magina- 


tion in the ſpring by their flowers, Which will 


appear all over the whole trees of a milky white. 


In the autumn they afford a crop; and if the 


owner is inclined to ſell it, he may without 
trouble meet with purchaſers enough, who buy the 
truit for the markets. The fruit of the black- 
cherry-tree is ſuppoſed by many to be ſuperior 


in taſte and flavour to moſt of the other ſorts of 


cherries. The flowers afford great relief to the 
induttrious bee; and whoever is delighted with 
the muſic of the feathered choir, can deviſe no 
method ſo proper to invite them, as to tempt 
them with the fruit of this tree, on which the 
blackbird regales, and the thruſh feaſts. 

Neither are theſe ſweet- ſinging birds the only 
part of the feathered creation who are fond of 
this fruit; for iwarms of jackdaws, magpyes, 
Jays, &c. will carefully watch the ſeaſon, and 
contend for their ſhare. 

The timber of the cherry-tree is of a reddiſh 
colour, which makes it more valuable than 


of April. 


The timber is extremely uſeful for turners 


Uſes of 


uſes; and, like the Norway maple, ſerves for all its timber. 


the purpoſes of the ſycamore. | 

It is propagated by ſaving the keys, which 
this tree, though a native of Virginia, perfects 
in our country. 


It is alſo propagated by layers, or by planting 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
this tree. 


the cuttings, in a moiſt ſituation, in the autumn. 


XV. 


The CHERRY-TREE. 


many other ſorts, on that account, to the turner, 


who applies it to various uſes. Tables of this 


wood look well; inſomuch that I have known 
ſome which have been taken for a coarſe maho- 
gany : And, as the timber is ſo beautiful, and 


the purpoſes it may be applied to are ſo various, 
theſe motives ſhould be ſufficient to induce us 
to raiſe this tree, were there no other. 


The buds of the cherry-tree begin to open 
about the twenty-ninth of March; and the 
flowers will be in full blow about the eighteenth 
Upon examination, you will find 
more than twenty ſtamina and only one ſtyle 
which ſhews it to belong to the claſs and order 
Icoſandria Monogynia ; to which claſs moſt fruit- 


trees of the higheſt eſteem belong. The plum- 


tree and the cherry-tree- are both of the ſame 


family; and the wood of the former is valua- 
ble on many accounts. Such as are deſirous of 


raiſing plum-trees for the ſake of their timber, 


may do it in the ſame manner as the black- 
_ cherry-tree, which is performed as follows: 


When the fruit is quite ripe, having a ſufficient 
quantity for the purpoſe, let the ſtones be placed 
in beds of light ſandy earth, in the manner be- 
fore ditEcted, about one inch deep. The ſpring 


following the young plants will appear; and all 


the ſummer ſhould be kept clear of weeds, and 
in dry weather refreſhed with water. In this bed 
they may ſtand two years, if the firſt ſummer's 
ſhoot has not been favourable ; though, if they 


have ſhot pretty ſtrong, it would be beſt to take 


them out of the ſeed-bed the autumn following. 
After they are taken up, the tap rooted plants 
ſhould have them ſhortened, but none muſt have 
their leading bud taken off, They ought after- 
wards to be planted in the nurſery, in rows two 
feet and a half aſunder, and one foot and a half 
diſtant in the raws; where they may remain till 


KOORDOOCODOCOCOCOCOGODOO IO KKK be HEE OUGODOCOCOGOCOCOOVOGOROXK, 


Uſes of | 
the tim- 
ber, 


Time 
when the 
flowers 
and leaves 
blow. 
Clafs 


and order 


in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 


this tree. 


they are of ſize to plant out for ſtandards, with 


no other trouble than keeping them clear of 

weeds, and digging between the rows in winter, 
This tree delights in a light foil; but as it will 

grow on poor ground better than molt others, it 


is propagated by many for that reaſon, 


Soils fuit- 
able to it. 


CHAP. 


Ie 3 


* OV 


Deriva- 


its generi- 
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r XVI. 
CRT GUS, The MAPLE-LEAVED SERVICE-TREE: 
Its ap- HE Maple-leaved Service-tree, which is | ſowing, before the plants come up: When they 
arance | | inclined to be a large-growing tree, where | make their appearance, they ſhould be watered, 
deſcribed. it likes the ſituation, is naturally of an | if the weather proves dry, and be conſtantly kept 
upright growth, though it ſends forth large arms | clean from weeds. F o 
in hedge-rows, and in open places. It will When they have ſtood in the ſeed-bed one 
grow to about fifty feet high. _ e year, the ſtrongeſt plants may be drawn out, 
This tree ſprings up naturally in our woods | and planted in the nurſery- ground, one foot 
and hedges, and is found in many parts of Ger- afunder, and two feet diſtant in the rows; whilſt 
many, Switzerland, and Burgundy. I | the weakeſt may remain in the ſeed-bed another 
Fruit re- It bears excellent fruit; which being gathered | year to gain ſtrength; before they are ſet out in 
liked in the woods, tied in bunches, and expoſed for | the like manner, VV 
by _ fale, not only proves grateful to many perſons, | When they have been in the nurſery two 
Peron. but likewiſe affords a maintenance, in the au- years, they ſhould be planted out for good. 
tumn, to thoſe poor people who make it their | Nevertheleſs, they may remain longer, if they 
buſineſs to gather it. s are wanted for ſtandards. _ IN 
Uſes for The timber is very valuable, being hard, and | If they are deſigned at firſt for ſtandards, they 
which the uſeful for millwrights, who greatly cover it. | ſhould be allowed a greater diſtance in the nur- 
timber is The turners alſo ſeek. after it, on account of its | ſery-ground. The ground between the rows 
8 whiteneſs, and beautiful appearance in whatever | muſt be dug every winter, and the weeds con- 
pourpoſes they apply it. This wood ſerves like- | ſtantly hoed down as they ariſe in the ſummer, 
wiſe for larger uſes, in buiidings of moſt ſorts, | which is all the trouble theſe plants will require. 
being often ſawed into planks and boards; and | This is a very uſeful tree, not only for woods, Situations 
the carpenters uſe it occaſionally for molt parts | but to be planted ſingly in parks and open proper for 
1 of their buſineſs. | | 5 places, where it will form a large Ipreading head, = . 
of propa· Theſe trees are propagated by grafting or | afford great beauty from the flowers (which will che flow. 
gating budding, either upon plum ſtocks, quinces, med- | be out in May), and regale the palates of thoſe ers blow- 
this tree. lars, or thorns: But in order to raiſe them for | who like them, by the fruit (which will be ripe ing and 
| timber, they ſhould, be propagated from the ber- | in autumn), — _ _ Nel | 
ries; which ſhould be ſown in the autumn, ſoon | In every flower there are about twenty ſtamina cfg. © 
after they are ripe, in a border of fine mould, | and two ſtyles, which entitle this tree to the and order 
covering them down a full inch deep. They will | claſs and order Icaſandria Digynia: | „ in the. 
remain in the ground till the ſecond ſpring after . bien. 
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MORUS, The MUL BERRY T R E B. 


22 the Greek word ages, which ſignifies 
Black, becauſe the fruit is generate of 


cal name. that colour, yet it is that fort called the White 


Mulberry-tree which I propoſe to treat of in this 


palace; as being, of all others; the moſt deſerv- 
ing the name and title of a foreſt tree. | 
This tree will grow to a large ſize; and is 


Places in yery proper for walks and avenues; or for 


which it 


15 clumps or ſtandards, either in fields or parks, 
proper : | . : 

to be ſince, by encreaſing the variety, it conſe- 
planted. quently enhances the beauty of ſuch places. 
Its ap- The leaves are of a clear light green, and the 
dons fruit 1s of a paler colour than any of the other 
eſcribed. 


ſorts, which makes it take the name of the 
White Mulberry. This tree poſſeſſes the peculiar 
property of breeding no vermin, either growin 
or cut down; neither does it harbour any ſort E 
caterpillar, the ſilk-worm only excepted, whoſe 
food is its leaves. —— 
The mulberry- tree was very earneſtly recom- 
mended by king James to be planted in great 
2 to feed theſe worms, in order to have 
0. I. | 


h \ LTHO the word Morus is derived from 


UND SET ANDITININISOSAASSSSIA SO HAS 


ſilk of our own for working: And indeed, if we 
conſider what vaſt revenues the ſilk- manufactory 


brings in to other ſtates, we ſhall find an under- 


taking of this nature worthy of a princely care 


and aſſiſtance. All recommendations, however, 
have hitherto proved fruitleſs; and no more trees 


have been planted than what have been ſufficient 


to keep a few worms for a gentleman's pleaſure 
and amuſement: A plain proof of our indolence 
and inattention; ſince it is obſervable, that where 


theſe trees will grow and flouriſh, there the ſilk- 
wofms will proſper alſo. 


The mulberry- tree delights chiefly in a light Soils * 
dry ſoil; though I have ſeveral growing luxuriant which it 


and ftrong at Gumley, on a white clay. 
ſhort, I think it would thrive in molt ſoils, 
provided they are not too wet: So that there is 
very little land in this kingdom which might not 
be planted. with theſe trees, to a national advan- 


tage, even by the maintaining of ſilk-worms, and 


introducing the manufacture of raw ſilk. 


This ought to be a ſufficient motive for the 


this tree, were there no other; and 


planting. a 


I n thrives 
beſt. 
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MULB. I make no doubt, if we were to plant them for | 


Uſes to 
which the 
ſeimber 1s 
applied. 


Time of 
leaves 
coming 


Out. 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 


nan 


ivitem. 
Method 
of propa- 


gäting 


this tree. 


benefit of it. | 
beds, keeping them clear from weeds, watering 


N a "_ 


the beforementioned purpoſe ſolely, our pains 
would be rewarded with ſucceſs. 
leaves of theſe trees, which are farmed out at a 
great annual rent, are not ſtripped off the 
branches ſingly, but young branches are 2 5 
rally ſheared off with the leaves on; and this 
renders them better for the worms, and leſs 1n- 
jurious to the trees. 

But if the planter is not influenced by theſe 
reaſons, yet he ſhould think this tree worth x ro- 
pagating for the timber, as it will laſt in water as 
Jong as the moft ſolid oak, and is very durable in 


Abroad, the 


every kind cf uſe. The carpenter and the joiner | 


know its value, and each apply it to various pur- 


poſes in their reſpective buſineſſes. It is uſeful alſo | 


in ſmaller matters, for the making of wheels, 
hoops, bows, &c. and its lop is excellent fuel. 
The leaves of the white mulberry open in the 
ſpring, conſiderably ſooner than the other ſorts; 
and the male flowers having four ſtamina, as alſo 
male and female flowers at ſeparate diſtances, 


proves it to belong to the claſs and order Mono- | 


ecta Tetrandria. | HET 

This tree is propagated two ways; from ſeeds, 
and by layers. Where the former can be pro- 
cured, it is the moſt expeditious way of rail- 


ing great quantities; and whoever has a Corre- 


Tpondence in the South of France, or in Italy, 


may through that channel. obtain them. Hav- 


ing the ſeeds ready, let a fine warm border of 
rich mellow earth be prepared, and let this bor- 


der be hooped, in order to ſupport mats to de- 


fend the young plants, when they appear, from 


froſts. If no ſuch border can be eaſily had, it 
will be proper to make a gentle hot-bed, and 
cover it with rich fat mould: This alſo muſt be 


hooped, as the border. Then ſow the ſeeds in 


little drills, about a quarter of an inch deep. 
The middle of March is the beſt time for this 
work; and when the young plants appear, which 


will be in about ſix weeks, they muſt be con- 


ſtantly covered with the mats in the night, if 
any appearance of froſt preſents itſelf, as there 
often is at that ſeaſon. During the ſummer they 
ſhould be kept clear from weeds, and covered 


from the extreme heat of the ſun while the 
Whenever any cloudy or 
rainy weather approaches, the mats ſhould be 


hot months continue, 


always taken off, that the plants may enjoy the 
By thus carefully nurſing the 


the plants in dry ſeaſons, covering them from 
the parching ſun, and uncovering them again 
in the night, cloudy or rainy weather, the plants 
by autumn will be got Faux ſtrong; though 
not ſo ſtrong as to be left to themſelves. The 


following winter they will require ſome care. 


When the froſts approach they muſt be carefully 


covered with the mats, as in the ſpring; for 


** 


without this protection, many of them would be MU LB. 


deſtroyed, and the greateſt part killed, at leaſt 
down to the ground. 
ſtand two years, when they will be ſtrong enough 
to plant out in the nurſery. The ground for 


this purpoſe being double dug, the young plants 


ſhould be ſet in rows, at two feet and a half 
diſtance, and one foot and a half aſunder in the 
rows. Here they may remain till they are of a 
ſuſficient ſize to plant out for good. The ground 
ſhould be dug between the rows every winter, 
and they muſt be conſtantly kept clear of 
weeds; and when they are to be planted out 
for ſtandards, it ſhould be done in the manner 
already directed for the elm, &c. | 

Another method of propagating this tree is 
by layers. Whoever has not the conveniency 
of obtaining the ſeeds, muſt procure a number 
of plants to be planted for ſtools. The ground 
'on which theſe ſtools are to ſtand ſhould be 


double dug, and the trees may be planted for 


this purpoſe two yards aſunder. The ſize of 
the ground, and the quantity of trees for the 
ſtools, muſt be proportioned according to the 


number of plants wanted; though the reader 


ſhould obſerve, that a few ſtools will ſoon pro- 
duce many layers, as they throw out plenty of 
young branches, when the head is taken off. 
Having a ſufficient quantity of ſtools that have 
ſhot forth young wood for layering, in the be- 
ginning of winter perform this buſineſs, as fol- 
lows: Let the earth be excavated around each 


ſtool, and let the preceding ſummer-ſhoot be ſlit 
at a joint, and laid therein; a peg would be 
proper, to keep chem from being torn up, and 
the fine mould ſhould fill the interſtices; the 
ground muſt be levelled, and the young twigs | 


cut down to one eye above the ſurface, that it 


may juſt appear above the ground. Such is the 
method of layering this tree; and whoever per- 


forms the operation in this manner, will find 
in the autumn following, that the plants will 
have all taken good root, and made a conſider- 


able ſhoot in the ſtem. Theſe plants will be now 


ready for the nurſery-ground, in which they 


| ſhould be planted and managed in the ſame 
way as the ſeedlings. The i 


ools, the ſecond 
year after, will have exhibited a freſh crop of 
young wood for layering: And thus may this 
operation be performed every ſecond year, till 
the deſired quantity is raiſed. _ | 
Such is the method I would recommend for the 


_ railing of this uſeful and noble tree: A tree well 
adapted to the beautifying our environs; a tree 


which would do honour to our nation, were there 
public-ſpirited patriots who would encourage the 


planting of it in large quantities, for the worms 
and ſilk; in fine, a tree whoſe wood when felled. 


ſerves for many purpoſes better than moſt other 


forts. 


* 
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CARPINUS, The HORNBEAM-TREE. 


HE Hornbeam is fo far from being a 
contemptible tree, that it will ſerve for as 
many purpoſes as almoſt any tree of the 
foreſt. It will grow to the height of ſeventy 
feet, or more, if it delights in its ſituation, 


| 


and is very proper to be planted in parks, either gituations 
for ſtandards or clumps, becauſe it will be ſecure moſt pro- 
from the teeth of the deer, who will leave this per for 
tree unmoleſted, whilſt they will tear off the this tree. 


bark, and deſtroy moſt others, unieſs they — 
| | we 


In this bed they may 
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T-TREES. 


H.BEAM well hurdled until they have attained ſufficient 
ſize and, ſtrength to reſiſt their teeth. 
There is no tree more proper than the horn- 
beam for hedges, it being a tonſile tree, and 
growing feathered to the bottom; and as it will 
aſpire greatly, may be trained up to what height 
the gardener pleaſes. | 
As the leaves continue all winter, this af- 
fords excellent ſhelter to other trees; and as 
the branches are ſo tough as to reſiſt the 
winds, and the tree is of quick growth, it is 


very proper to be planted for theſe purpoſes. 


The birds alſo repair in ſevere weather, as well 
as in tempeſts, to the hornbeam, for ſhelter 
under its leafy branches. So that whoever 1s 
fond of ſinging- birds, and the muſical warblings 
of the feathered tribe, ſhould never be without 
plantations of this tree, which they may fly to 
as an aſylum, when the howling winds and 
northern tempeſts roar, | _ 
The word Carpinus is ſuppoſed to be deduced 


Deriva- 


tion of its from the Latin verb carpere, to gather or crop. 
For my own part, I profeſs not to ſee much 


am. propriety in this derivation. 
The timber of this tree is of a very tough 


Purpoſes _ 
"Pn and flexible nature; and is uſeful not only tor 


to which 


the timber turnery ware, but for making of mill-cogs, 


is applied. yoaks, heads of beetles, ſtocks and handles of 
tools; and where it is cut down as underwood 
| for the fire, it burns admirably well. 

Time 


— out by the middle of April; and the flowers 


ſo ſtraight as thoſe propagated from the ſeeds; 


| The leaves of the hornbeam begin to open 
when the in the latter end of March, and will be quite 


Aa. 


teaves Are in full blow towards the end of that month. 
open. Upon examining the latter, we find both male 
Cn omg and female, and that the ſtamina are twenty in 
the Lin. number; which indicates this tree to belong to 
næan the claſs and order Monoecia Polyandria. . 
ſyſtem. . There is only one good method of propa- | 
3 e. gating this tree, which is from the ſeeds. Some 
ing the have recommended railing them by layers; but 
tree. trees raiſed this way will never grow fo tall nor 


neither are they fit for any other uſe than to be 


planted for hedges. 10 


In the autumn the ſeeds will be ripe; when, 


having gathered a ſufficient quantity for the 


purpoſe, let them be ſpread 1 * a mat a few 


days to dry. After this, they ſhould be ſown in 


the ſeminary-ground, in beds four feet wide, 


with an alley of about two feet, in the manner 
directed for raiſing the aſh. In this bed they 
muſt remain till the ſecond ſpring before they 
make their appearance; and all the ſummer 


they lie concealed, the weeds ſhould conſtantly | 


be plucked up as ſoon as they peep for if they 


are neglected they will get ſo ſtrong, and the 


fibres of their roots will be ſo far ſtruck down 
among the ſeeds, as to endanger the drawing 


many ſeeds out with them, on weeding the 


erf After the young plants appear, they 
ould conſtantly be kept clear of weeds during 
the next ſummer; and if they were to be now 
and then gently refreſned with water in dry 
weather, it would prove ſerviceable to them. 


In the ſpring following they may be taken out 


of theſe beds, and planted in the nurſery, at the 
ſame diſtances, in the ſame manner, and ma- 
naged as before directed. Here they may re- 


main till they are of a ſufficient ſize to plant out 


for ſtandards, 
But if a wood of theſe trees is deſired, I 
would adviſe their ſtanding two years in the 
ſeminary, by which time they will have acquired 


greater ſtrength, and be better able to reſiſt the 


weeds, &c. Where a wood of hornbeams is 


defired, I ſay, let the ground be firſt prepared 


by a crop of oats, barley, or turneps; and then 
ploughed very deep after theſe are off, with 


in order to turn the beſt ſoil under to 
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a ſtrong plow, and well harrowed; to break H. BEAM 


the clods. Juſt before planting, let it be 
ploughed again croſſways, and harrowed as be- 
fore. After taking the young plants out of the 
ſeminary at two years old, let them be planted 
in rows acroſs this ground, four feet aſunder; and 


two feet diſtance in the rows, having firſt pre- 
pared their roots, and plucked off all ſide-ſhoots. 


They ſhould be kept clean of weeds till they 
are out of their reach, either by hoeing or 
ploughing. When they get too thick, every 
other plant in the rows ſhould be taken away ; 
and in this manner you ſhould continue to thin 


them as often as their heads touch, till they 


arrive at maturity: ; 

This is the method I would recommend to 
raiſe a wood of theſe trees, where rabbits and 
hares may be kept out: But where there are 
many of theſe animals, it will be proper to 
raiſe them firſt of all in the nurſery, till they are 
about four or five feet high; and then having 
the ground ploughed deep with a ſtron plow, 
eed the 
roots, let them be carefully planted two yards 
aſunder each way. Where hares and rabbits 
cannot be kept our, I ſay, this muſt be the me- 
thod : They muſt be firſt raiſed till their leading- 


ſhoot is out of their reach; for altho' deer will 


reject hornbeams, yet the abovementioned ani- 
mals are very voracious of them; and whenever 
theſe have taken off the tops, they ſeldom make 
ſtraight fine growing trees after, unleſs the plant 
be cut down to the ground. This I woefully expe- 
rienced in one of my plantations at Gumley; where 
having planted a fine quarter of near ten thouſand 

one year old from the ſeed-beds, the winter fol- 
lowing the tops were almoſt all eat off by the 
hares and rabbits. I headed part of them down 

to the ground, and let the other remain. Thoſe 
which were headed, the ſummer following made 
a fine ſtrong ſtraight ſhoot, whilſt the remainder 
ſhewed their tendency to become ſcraggy, forked, 
ſtocked, and manifeſted every ſymptom which 
would render the tree incapable of any uſe, ex- 
cept for hedges only. Finding myſelf compelled 

to practiſe ſome expedient to ſecure our nurſery 
from the hares another ſeaſon, I ſent out people 
to deſtroy them; but to no effect: Very E 
were to be found; ſo inconſiderable were their 
numbers, and yet ſo capable were theſe few of 
doing great miſchief. I perceived myſelf under 
a neceſſity, therefore, of raiſing ſuch plants on 

the ground as I knew they were fond of; and 
accordingly ſowed parſly, ſingle pinks, coleworts, 

&c. which ſerved by way of dampers to them; 

ſo that tho? I experienced ſome damage the winter 

following, yet it was very trifing. Thus this 

fleet, little, and otherways innocent and harmleſs 

animal proves more deſtructive to our young 
plantations than any other beaſts of venery, 
the deer only excepted. I muſt own, I have 
never perceived our vines to be touched; which 
has perhaps been owing to the number of plants 
better adapted to their palates; though they were 
of old deſtructive to vineyards, ſince the Baccha- 

nalians teſtified their reſentment by always having 

at the Feaſt of Bacchus a hare roaſted upon a 


hazle ſpit, becauſe the root of that tree was 


looked upon as peculiarly injurious to the vines. 


The hornbeam will grow in almoſt any ſoil or Grows 
ſituation. It will not only thrive well on good, well on al- 
but on barren land, and even on ſtiff ground and 3 nod 
It delights in cold hills, and all bleak gtuatio 


ſituations, 


in clays. 
and expoſed places; ſeems to rejoice in reſiſt- 


ing the winds, and prides itſelf in guarding its 


neighbouring trees. In all ſuch barren and ex- 


poſed ſituations this tree is proper to be planted ; 


and may be cultivated to great advantage. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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CELTTS; The LOTE or NE TTL E- T RE E. 


Ed HE dark-fruited Nettle-trees; of which 


there are two remarkable kinds, one with 
black, the other with a dark purple fruit, 
are the forts I would have introduced into our 
woods and plantations, whether deſigned for 
pleaſure or profit. 1 3 
The black-fruited nettle-tree is a native of 
Italy, and abounds alſo in the South of France, 
and in Spain; in which places it grows to a great 
ſize : The other, with dark purple fruit, belongs 
to North-America; and likewiſe thrives to a 
great bulk. | 


The nettle-trees grow with large, fair, 


ſtraight ſtems; their branches are numerous 
and diffuſe ; their bark is of a darkiſh grey co- 
lour; their leaves are of a pleaſant green, three 
or four inches long, deeply ſerrated, end in 
a narrow point, nearly reſemble the leaves of 


the common ftinging-nettle, and continue on 


Uſes of 
its timber. 


the trees till late in the autumn: So that one 
may eaſily conceive what an agreeable variety 


this tree would make in places deſigned for 


pleaſure or profit, in wilderneſs quarters or woods, 
in open fields or encloſures, in parks or lawns. 
Add to this, that its ſhade is admirable. 

The wood of the lote-tree is extremely dura- 
ble. In Italy they make their flutes, pipes, and 
other wind-inſtruments of it. With us, the 
coachmakers uſe it for the frames of their vehi- 


cles. It is very tough and pliable, and there- 
fore uſeful for every thing which requires ſuch 
wood; nay, of the very root of this tree are made 


Time of 
the 
flowers 


opening. 


Claſs and 


order in 
the Lin- 


nan 


fy ſtem. 


hafts for knives, tools, &c. 


The flowers of the nettle-tree appear in the 


| fpring, but generally decay before the leaves 


have grown to their full ſize. - There are her- 
maphrodite ones, and males, which ſhews this 
tree to be of the claſs and order Polygamia 
Monoecia. The hermaphrodite flowers have five 


ſtamina and two ſtyles, but no petals; and the 
firſt is a drupe, of the ſize of a black cherry, in 


which is contained a ſingle kernel. The male 


flower has but one ſtamen, and no petals : So 


that theſe trees receive little advantage from 


their flowers, which only ſerve to attract the phi- 


Time of 


the leaves 


opening. 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
this tice, 


loſopher's notice, as well as to anſwer the purpoſes 
of generation. | | 

The leaves are late in the ſpring before they 
ſhew themſelves; but they make amends for 
this, by retaining their verdure till near the 


cloſe of autumn, and then do not reſemble 


moſt deciduous trees, whoſe leaves ſhew their 
approaching fall by the change of their co- 
lour; but continue to exhibit themſelves of a 
pleaſant green, even to the laſt, juſt before they 
fall; inſomuch that I have obſerved a nettle- 
tree in my garden, at the end of November, 
which has hid the appearance of an evergreen, 
and in à few days afterwards not a leaf has re- 


mained on it. But at the ſame time I muſt. 


remark, that I had another when this was in its 
verdure with never a leaf on the branches; and 
yet there was no apparent difference either in ſoil 
or ſituation. | 
Nettle-trees are propagated from ſeeds, which 
. . | 4 
ripen in England, if they have a favourable au- 
tumn; though I have obſerved that the beſt ſeeds 
are imported from abroad, and are always moſt 


A 
_ 


ſhould be conſtantly taken off 
the young plants ſhould never be covered either 
in rainy or cloudy weather. During the whole 
ſummer, theſe ſeedlings ſhould be frequently 


certain of producing a crop. I have received 
ſeeds of the dark-purple-truited ſort from 
North-America in the ſpring of the year, which 
have been preſerved in ſand, and have come 


up in leſs than a month after ſowing. How- 


ever, thoſe who have no correſpondents to fur- 
niſh them , with foreign ſeeds, muſt content 
themſelves with what can be procured at home. 
Indeed, if the autumn be fine, the ſeeds of our 


Engliſh trees will grow very well; and whoever 
has a few 4 trees, may gather ſeeds enough 
for his purpoſe. . 


Theſe ſeeds ſhould be fown, ſoon after they 


are ripe, either in boxes, or in a fine warm bor- 
der of rich earth, a quarter of an inch deep; and 


in the following ſpring many of the young plants 


will appear, though a great part often lie till 


the ſecond ſpring before they ſhew their heads. 
If the ſeeds in the beds ſhoot early in the ſpring, 
they ſhould be hooped, and protected by mats 
from the froſts, which would nip them in the 
bud. When all danger from froſts is over, the 


mats ſhould be laid aſide till the parching 


beams of the ſun get powerful; when, in the 
day-time, they may be laid over the hoops again, 
to ſcreen the plants from Derr! The mats 

every night, and 


watered in dry weather, and the beds kept 
clean of weeds, &c. In the autumn, they muſt 


be protected from the froſts, which often come 
early in that ſeaſon, and would not fail to deſtroy 
their tops. The like care ſhould be continued 


all winter, to defend them from the ſame ene- 
mies. This caution may be neceſſary; tho' not 


abſolutely ſo, if the ſituation is tolerable. I 


generally leave them to themſelves in Novem- 


ber, when the ſap is at reſt; and have hitherto 


found them ſhooting out in the ſpring, though 


they have had the ſevere trials of long and 


hard froſts, in our expoſed ſituation at Church- 


Langton. 


In this ſeminary they may remain, being kept 


clean of weeds and watered in dry weather, till 
the end of June, when they ſhould be taken 


out of their beds, and pricked in others at ſix 
inches diſtance. And here let no one be ſtartled 
at my recommending the month of June for 


this werk; for I have found by repeated expe- 
rience, that the plants will be then almoſt certain 
of growing, and will continue their ſhoots till 
the autumn ; whereas I have ever perceived, 


that many of thoſe planted in March have fre- 


quently periſhed, and that thoſe which did grow 
made hardly any ſhoot that year, and ſhewed 
the early figure of a ſtunted tree, | 
In June, therefore, let the ground be well 
dug, and prepared for this work; and let the 
mould be rich and good: But the operation of 


removing muſt be deferred till rain comes; and 


if the ſeaſon ſhould be dry, this work may be 
poſtponed till the middle of July. After a 


ſhower, therefore, or a night's rain, let the 


plants be taken out of their beds, and pricked 
out, at ſix inches diſtance from each other. 
After this, the beds in which they are planted 

MI . ſhould 
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DECIDVOUS FOREST-TREES. '. 25 
LOT E. ſhould be hooped, and covered with mats when for large ſtandards, to be planted in fields, LOT E. 
the ſun ſhines; but theſe muſt always be taken | parks, Ct. 2 
away at night, as well as in rainy or ou Ihe beſt ſeaſon for planting out theſe ſtandard Beſt ſea- 
weather. With this management, they will | trees is the latter end of October, or beginning 22 for 
have ſhot to a good height by the autumn, and | of November; and in performing that operation, 3 
have acquired ſo much hardineſs and ſtrength as | the uſual rules muſt be obſerved, with care. WEL 
to need no farther care than to be kept clear of The ſoil for the lote-tree ſnould be light, Thrives 
weeds for two or three years; when they may | and in good heart; and the ſituation ought to be ha” "_ 
be planted out in places where they are to re- | well defended, the young ſhoots being very _ 
main, or ſet in the nurſery, to be trained up ble to be deſtroyed by the winter's froſts. 
7... nnd e DOD OO 
SORBUS, The MOUNTAIN ASH, or QUICKEN-TREE: 
A LTHOUGH this tree will not grow to | generation, and twenty males, inferted into the _ 
the largeſt ſize, yet it is one of the moſt | calyx, which ſhews this tree to belong to the and ordet 
1 beautiful trees of our woods. Its growth | claſs and order Icoſandria Trigynia. in the 
| ark 15 naturally upright and ftraight, its bark Previous to the propagating of this tree, care Linnæan 
| geſcribed. ſmooth, and of a pleaſant browniſh and greyiſh | muſt be taken to procure ſome ſeeds that are - A—_ 
green colour. The foliage is delightful, being thoroughly ripe, which will be attended with 
compoſed of ſeveral narrow ſharply-lerrated | ſome trouble, unlets there be great quantities 
lobes, beautifully arranged along the mid-rib, | of them, or they grow ſo near a houſe that the 
and terminated by an odd one. Theſe have a | birds dare not approach; otherwiſe they will 
fine effect, and diverſify the ſcene, as in the | effectually deſtroy them before they are ripe, to 
ſpring they appear of a hoary colour. The | the great mortification of the intended planter. 
flowers alſo, which grow in large bunches, and | In order, therefore, to ſecure the fruit from theſe 
are remarkable for their ſweet ſcent, contribute | enemies,” the trees muſt be netted, as well as 
greatly to the beauty of this tree. But above | ſome of the birds ſhot, and hung up with other 
all, their berries ſtrike the eye with ſurprize and | ſcarecrows in terrorem. 5 a 
pleaſure: During the firſt part of the winter, Having procured a ſufficient quantity of ber- Method 
they appear all over the tree of a beautiful light | ries, they ſhould be ſowed, ſoon after they are of propa- 
red colour. I have known thoſe who have been | ripe, in the ſeminary, about half an inch deep, gating | 
unacquainted with the Sorbus, take it at a diſ- in beds made as has been before directed. his tree. 
tance for a tree covered with red flowers, which They frequently lie till the ſecond ſpring before 
they have expreſſed great ſatisfaction to ſee in | they make their appearance; and, in the ſpring 
that cond e | following, may be planted out in the nurſery. 
But nobody muſt expect to have theſe trees | I need not repeat that the ſeminary ſhould be 
covered with their profuſion of berries long, un- kept clear of weeds, and that the young plants 
| leſs it be on ſuch as are planted in court-yards, in dry weather now and then ought to be re- 
| Situations or places where the birds dare not venture to | freſhed with water; neither need the gardener 
oe for approach; for theſe are ſo voracious of the | be reminded, that after they are planted in the 
berries, that they will devour them even before | nurſery way, digging the ground in the rows 
they are ripe. The blackbird and the thruſh | muſt be obſerved every winter, taking off all 
are their chief deſtroyers; ſo that quicken-trees | ſhoots alſo which would make the tree forked, 
ſhould be planted for their ſupport by thoſe | and keeping the weeds hoed in the rows, till 
who are delighted with their warbles ; eſpe- | they are of ſufficient ſize to plant out where they 
cially as the berries will come in to ſucceed the | are intended to remain. BEG 2 | 
wild cherry, &c. = When theſe trees are fit to be planted out, 
Uſes to This tree will grow to a ſize large enough to let them be taken out of the nurſery with as 
which the be ſawed out into planks, boards, timber, &c. | much care as poſſible; let the wounded parts 
pres 's and as its wood is ſaid to be all heart, it is ex- | of the root only be taken off; and ſee that the 
54 cellent for wheelwright's works of all ſorts, | hole be made large enough, that the turf may 
for the making of tools. for the huſbandman, | be worked down to the bottom of it, in order 
goads, &c. | to nouriſh the tree, and promote its ſhooting off 
In the North of England and Wales the | healthy and ſtrong at the firſt. Afterwards, let 
mountain-aſh is very common; it abounds in | it be well ſtaked to prevent its being blown 
hedge- rows, as well as woods; and the traveller | aſide by the winds, and well fenced to ſecure it 
is regaled by the ſweerneſs of the flowers in | from cattle, deer, &c. and then left to Nature. 
ſpring, while his eyes are feaſted by the de- The beſt time for this work is the latter end of 
lightful appearance of the red berries in winter. | October. | | 
In the Southern part of the kingdom it is not | Although I have hitherto recommended the 
very common. bg { raiſing of this tree from the ſeeds in the fore- 
Time The buds of the quicken-tree begin to open | going manner, yet it will take very well from 
when the in the beginning of April. The leaves will | layers; ſo that whoever cannot -procure the ber- 
and leaves be quite out by the middle of the month, and | ries, and has a few of theſe trees, may cut 
blow. 


the flowers will be full blown by the ſixth of | them down cloſe to the ground, when they 
May. There are in each three female parts of 


will throw out many ftools; and if the year 
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26 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AN 


D GARDENING. 


QUICKEN following theſe are laid in the ground in the ſame 
manner as carnations, they will have taken 


root in one year. But trees cultivated this way 


will not grow ſo ſtraight and handſome, neither 
will they arrive at ſo great a magnitude as thoſe 

_ _ _ raiſed from the ſeeds, 
Soils ſuit- The quicken-tree will grow upon almoſt any 


8 ſoil, either ſtrong or light, moiſt or dry. It 


A PE NE PEPTIC FC PTE HEPETE TE FITC TIE IE CPE FEE c CIC re FOCI 


flouriſhes' both on the mountains and in the 
woods; it is never affected by the ſeverity of 


the weather, being extremely hardy; and if 
even planted on bleak and expoſed places, it 
grows exceeding well. Theſe excellent proper- 
ties; as well as others, ſhould engage our notice, 


and demand our attention. 


BETUL A. The BIRCH-TREE. 


: RE HE Bitch is 4 foreſt-tree of humble 


| growth; but nevertheleſs, if permitted, 
will arrive to a tolerable ſize. It is ex- 
cellently well calculated to diverſity the ſcene, 
and makes a pleaſing variety among other trees, 
either in winter or ſummer. In the ſummer it 


3 is covered over with beautiful ſmall leaves, 


deſcribed. Which are of a pleaſant green, and by every 


breeze of air are pleaſingly waved on their ſlen- 


der twigs. In the winter it appears conſpi- | 


cuous, by preſenting itſelf with its body co- 
vered over with a whitiſh bark, which has a 
Situations 800d effect. Theſe trees, therefore, may be 


proper for planted in parks, lawns, &c. to encreaſe the va- 


this tree. riety, as well as in woods or coppices, to be cut 
down for profit. 


Us of Of the wood of this tree are made diſhes, 
its timber, bowls, ladles, and ox-yoaks for the huſbandman. 


It is alſo applicable to larger uſes ; and is highly 
proper for the fellies of broad-wheel waggons, 
it being inlocked ſo as not to be cleaved. I 
have been informed by an old-experienced 
wheelwright, that old birch-trees cannot be cleft, 
as the grains run croſſways, and that he prefers 
it for ſeveral uſes in his way to moſt wood; and 
as I have ſeen ſeveral of theſe trees more than two 


feet ſquare, the timber of the birch may per- 


haps be of more value than it has hitherto been 
eſteemed. 


The lopping of the birch makes excellent 
fuel, as well as the beſt of brooms. The bark 
is of a very durable nature: The Swedes 


cover their houſes with it, and it laſts many 
years. The inner fine bark was, before the 


invention of paper, antiently uſed for write- | 


ing; and of the ſap is made a wholeſome wine; 
ſalutary, it is ſaid, for conſumptive perſons, and 
ſuch as are frequently afflicted with the ſtone 
Be and gravel. 1 8 
Deriva- The word Betula ſeems. to be formed of the 


tion of the old Britiſh name Bede; and, without all doubt, 


nenerical this is an indigenous plant, claiming Britain for 
its original ſoil and country. . 

T; The leaves of the birch-tree will be quite 
hen the Opened by the beginning of April. The flowers 
flowers will appear in full blow by the twenty-ſeventh of 


blow and that month; and about the eleventh of Sep- 


leaves tember it will have formed catkins. Both male 
open. | ! 
Clas and female flowers are found on this plant, and 


and order the male flowers with four ſtamina, which ſhews 
in the this tree to belong to the claſs and order Monoecia 


8 Tetrandria. I | | 
Mokod There are two good ways of propagating this 
Gres tree, either from layers or ſeeds. If from ſeeds, 


gating they ſhould be carefully gathered in the autumn, 
this tree before they are dropped from their ſcales, which 
rom 


ed will happen ſoon after they begin to open. Theſe 
= ſhould be carefully ſown in the ſeminary, about 


a quarter of an inch deep; and, after tliey are 


come up, ſhould be carefully cleanſed from 


weeds for the firſt ſummer. The ſpring fol- 
lowing they may be planted out in the nurſety: 
The rows muſt be two feet and a half aſun- 


der, and the plants a foot and a half diſtance 
in the rows. Here they may remain till they 
are of a ſufficient ſize to be planted out for 


A | 
Whoever has not the conveniency of procur- 


ing the ſeeds, may ſoon raiſe a great quantity by 


layers from very few ſtools. Having planted 
ſome ſtools for this purpoſe, and having headed 
them down to the ground, let them remain two 
years before they are layered. By this time each 


branch will have a great quantity of ſide-ſhoots, 


which being ſplaſhed and laid in the ground, 
every twig will grow, and make a fine plant, fit 
to be planted out in the nurſery by the autumn 


| following. Theſe plants ſhould be taken from 
| the ſtools, and planted as the ſeedlings; and the 
ſtools ought to be refreſhed with the knife, by 


taking off the old ſplaſhed wood, and preparing 


it to throw out with vigour freſh ſhoots for 4 
ſecond operation, which ſhould be repeated every 


After the plants are of a ſize fit to be ſet out 


for good, they may be planted upon almoſt any 
ground with tuccels ; for (the birch being a native 


of Britain) they reliſh all forts of ſoils ſhe affords her 


vegetable offspring. They will thrive extremely 
well on all forts of barren land, whether it be 
wet or dry, ſandy or ſtony, marſhy or boggy. 
They ſow themſelves ſometimes, and come up 
in places where hardly any other tree will 


grow. To what advantage, then, may many 
parts of this iſland be planted with this tree, 
particularly ſuch as have the advantage of large 


rivers, Where the wood may be ſent off by 


water; for where water-catrmge may be had, 


the broom-man will be a conſtant purchaſer for 
theſe treesz who will ſend whole barges full of 
brooms, made of their bruſh; to the different 


parts of the kingdom. 


Whenever coppices of the birch are planted, 
with a deſign to be fold to the broom-men, the 
plants ſhould be taken out of the nurſery, and 
ſet five feet aſunder; and in eight years they will 
be ready to cut; when an acre, if it has ſuc- 
ceeded well, will be worth about ten pounds. 
After this, the trees may be cut every ſix years, 
when the acre will be of the ſame value. If 
plantations of this tree are intended for hoops 


and ſmaller uſes of huſbandry, they will ſupport 


a cutting for theſe purpoſes every twelfch year, 
and will be worth more than twelve pounds per 
acre, Thus may ſuch land as is not worth a 
ſhilling an acre be improved with birch-trees; an 

im- 
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claſs, therefore, to which this tree belongs is 
apparently Icaſandria Monogyna. 


| 


a moiſt ſituation z and in ſuch places will arrive 
at the greateſt height. 


CHAP. 


DECIDUOUS FOREST-TREES. 27 
BIRCH. improvement ſo much the greater, as the nature 4 The method of procuring the juice is, by BIRCH. 
of the tree will admit of its being raiſed and | boring holes in the body of the trees, and put- 
planted out at a very ſmall expence. Indeed, | ting in faſſets, which are commonly made of the 
if the ground was good enough to bear a crop, | branches of elder, the pith being taken out. 
by being ploughed the mould would be better | You may, without e the tree, if large, 
prepared for it to ſtrike in; but where this can- tap it in ſeveral places, four or five at a time, 
not be done, the plants may be taken out of the | and by that means ſave from a good many trees 
nurſery, when they are out of the reach of weeds, | ſeveral gallons every day. If you have not 
and then planted; and no farther care need be | enough in one day, the bottles into which 
taken of them than keeping out cattle, till they | it drops muſt be corked cloſe, and refined or 
are fit for cutting. The beſt ſeaſon for plant- | waxed : However, make ule of it as ſoon as 
ing out the birch, if it be on a dry ground; is | you can. | | 
autumn ; but if it be in a wet ſoil, the ſpring Take the ſap, and boil it as long as any ſcum 
is preferable. | | riſes, ſkimming it all the time. To every gallon 
For the benefit of ſuch as deſire to make birch- | of liquor put four pounds of good ſugar, and 
wine, I have taken ſome pains to procure a re- | the thin peel of a lemon. Boil it afterwards 
ceipt, and have at length met with one, in a half an hour, ſkimming it very well ; pour it 
noted Treatiſe on Cookery 3 which a lady aſ- | into a clean tub, and when it is almoſt cold, ſer 
ſures me is very valuable. It differs very little | it to work with yeaſt ſpread on a toaſt. Let it 
from Mr. Evelyn's, and is as follows : | ſtand five or fix days, ſtirring it often. Then 
Ns | | | | take ſuch a caſk as will hold the liquor; fire a 
Recipefor © THE. ſeafon for procuring the liquor from | large match dipt in brimſtone, and throw it into 
making the birch-trees is in the beginning of March, | the caſk; ſtop it cloſe till the match is extin- 
horn while the ſap is riſing, and before the leaves | guiſhed. Tun your wine; lay the bung on 
; ſhoot out; for when the ſap is come forward, | light till you find it has done working ; ttop it 
and the leaves appear, the juice, by being long | cloſe, and keep it three months; then bottle 
_ digeſted in the bark, grows thick and coloured, | it off.“ | 
which before was thin and clear. | N 
h0804.090:2092:0002:000::2002:90029% txt 00c2100010002:000400020004:080dh 
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 PRUNUS PADUS, The BIRD-CHERRY-TREE. 
FT HE American Cluſter-Cherry is that ſpe- | The wood is very valuable; is much uſed by 
cies of the Bird-Cherry which I would | the cabinet-makers; will poliſh very ſmooth, Uſes of 
have introduced into our woods: And in- | and diſplays beautiful veins, both black and the tim- 
deed, we ſhall ſee good reaſon to admit a few of | white. So that though this does not equal many ber, 
theſe trees at leaſt, if we conſider that it is a fine | other foreſt-trees in ſize, yet it will not only en- 
upright tree, that it will grow to the height of | creaſe the variety, but make ſome amends for 
thirty or forty feet, and that its wood its ex- this defect by the value of its timber. 
 xremely ſerviceable. th - | This tree is a native of North-America, and 
Situation This tree will make a pretty variety either in | muſt be raiſed from ſeeds; for thoſe reared from 
proper for parks or lawns, and will look well, if planted out | layers ſeldom ſucceed well, and will neither 
| 1 tree. any where for ſtandards. The bark is of a dark | you fo ſtraight nor tall as thoſe propagated 
pearance brown colour, and the leaves are of a ſhining | from ſeeds. 
| deſcribed. green, of an oval figure, ſerrated on their edges, In order, therefore, to obtain young plants, : 
| and continue on the branches late in the autumn. | beds of light earth muſt be prepared in the au- Method 
The flowers are large and white, growing in long | tumn, in which the ſeeds ſhould be ſown about of propa- 
| bunches; and are ſucceeded by a black berry, of | half an inch deep. In the ſpring following the fis tet 
which the birds are very fond. | young plants will appear; and during that ſum- * 
Claſs and The botaniſt, on examining the flower to | mer muſt be kept clean of weeds, and watered 
order in diſtinguiſh its claſs, will find the ſtamina to | in dry weather. In the ſucceeding ſpring, 
2 Lin- conſiſt of twenty or thirty filaments, of an awl- | they muſt be planted out in the nurſery, a foot 
ſyſtem, ſhaped figure, with roundiſh antheræ, nearly | aſunder, and two feet diſtance in the rows; 
| the length of the corolla, which conſiſts of five | where they may ſtand, with only the uſual care, 
roundiſh patent petals, inſerted into the edge of | till they are fit to be planted out for good. 
the calyx. He will find only one ſtyle, which 1s The bird-cherry-tree will thrive well in moſt | 
filiforme, of the length of the ſtamina, and | ſoils, provided they are not too dry. It affects _ Pro · 
crowned with one entire obtuſe ſtigma. The en . 
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'CORNUS, The CORNELIAN  CHERRY-TREE. 


PORES perſon deſirous of having a great 


number of different ſorts of trees in his 


plantations, will be eager, I think, to give 


| the Cornelian Cherry-tree a place; as it ariſes to 
| upwards of twenty feet in height, and its wood 


Time 


flowers 


moſt pro- flowers, it has always been introduced into wilder- 
per for nels quarters, places deſigned for pleaſure, ſhrub- 
this tree. beries, &c. and the botaniſt, on examination, 


jour 1er Will find it to belong to the claſs and order Te- 

in the Ffrandria Monogynia. Neither does the Cornus ex- 

Linnzan hibit its flowers merely for amuſement : It like- 

tem. wiſe affords a good crop of fruit; which, in the 
month of September, will appear all over the 
tree, of a red colour. This fruit is much liked 
by ſome, whllſt with others it is in little eſteem; 
though it makes very good tarts, for which pur- 
poſe it is by many people preſerved. Theſe 
cherries are uſed in medicine, both as an aſtrin- 
gent and cooler; and the rob de cornis is an ofti- 

8 cinal preparation of the fruit of this tree. 

Ute The timber of the cornel- tree is white, very 


its timber. durable, as well as ſolid and hard; and, beſides 
the uſes it has in common with other trees, is 
much recommended for wheel-works, pins, 


wedges, &c. It is ſaid to laſt as long as iron; 


is not only very valuable, but very early in the 
when the ſpring, even in the. beginning of February, pro- 
duces great quantities of ſmall flowers, intro- 


PR. ducing, as it were, the flowery tribe. This muſt 
roduce a pleaſing effect in ' plantations of all 
Eind, whether deſigned for pleaſure or profit. 
On account of the early flowering of this tree, 
Iituations though there is nothing very valuable in the 
1tuations 


plantation. 


well with us; and may be planted with ſucceſs 


and 4s this, tree will grow to a conſiderable bulk, 


PL 


I would recommend to have a few in every 


The word Cornus is derived from the Latin Deriva- 
cornu, @ horn; and is ſo called oh corneam duri- tion of the 
tiem, on account of the horn- like ruggedneſs or generical 
durableneſs of its timber. | Ly Ons 

The cornelian cherry-tree may be raiſed from Rethod 
the ſeeds, or by layers, the former of which is of propa- 
the beſt method. Theſe ſhould be ſown in the gating 
autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or they will this tree. 
not come up till the ſecond ſpring; and fome- 
times, when the intermediate ſummer has proved 
very dry, they will not appear till the ſummer 


after: So that great care ſhould be uſed to get 


theſe ſeeds into their beds as ſoon as poſſible ; or 
if the work cannot be done before the ſpring, 
and the plants do not come up, the beds ſhould 
be left undiſturbed for at leaſt the two ſeaſons 
tollowing. 2 N | 

When the plants have made their appearance, 
they may ſtand in the ſeed-beds a year or two to 
acquire ſtrength ; during which time they ſhould 
be kept clean of weeds, and in dry weather 
watered, After this, they ſhould be planted out 


in the nurſery, in rows; where they may re- 


main, with the uſual care, till they are ſit to be 

planted out for good; the beſt ſeaſon for which 

is the autumn. - + $ 5 
The cornelian cherry- tree is a native of Miſnia, Sils pro- 

Auſtria, and ſome other places, but grows "a 


on moſt foils, 
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CORYLUS, The HAZEL or NUT-TREE. 


| HE Hazel is the laſt of the foreſt-trees of 


| this ſort I ſhall introduce here; and the 


| reaſon of its being placed in this order is, 
that it is one of the loweſt in growth, and is 


Situations ſeldom planted out for ſtandards, but is gene- 
Peper 


rally cut for underwood, or planted in coppices 


„ poles, &c. which will grow twenty or thirty 
feet haph; > | 
Uſes of The wood of the hazel is very uſeful for 


. ſpars, hoops, fork-handles, &c. alſo for leſſer 
uſes, as walking-fticks, angle-rods, ſpringes to 
catch birds; and the wood -· cutter knows its ſuper- 


lative ſervice to him, in making the beſt ſort of 


withs and bands for faggoting. 


Deriva- 
ere 2 Greek word 027 os. 


name. 


they are with this. 


This tree derives its name Corylus from the 
It hath alſo another name, 
gencrical Cavellana, ſo called from Cavella, a town in 
Campania, where 1t abounded in great quanti- 
ties. But I think it might as well have been 
called Anglicana, as our woods in general are 
ſtocked with no tree in greater quantities than 


If you want to ſee the flowers of the nut- RN 
tree, you muſt look for them early; for they hen the 
begin, to open about the twenty-third of Ja- flowers 
nuary, and in a month's time after will be in full open. 
blow. They are ſmall, but of a beautiful red 
colour. In the middle of September the catkins 
of this tree, which belongs to the claſs and order 
Monoecia Polyandria, are formed. 

Whoever is deſirous of having a coppice of _ 
hazels, ſhould be provided with nuts in the au- Method 
tumn. Theſe muſt be preſerved from mice 8 
and vermin till February, in a moiſt place, to this tree. 
keep the kernels from ſhrivelling Then, having 
your ground well ploughed, and harrowed to 
break the clods, let them be ſown in drills drawn 
acroſs the ground, at one yard diſtance ; the 
nuts ſhould be planted about two inches deep, 
and placed in the drills about one foot aſun- 
der. When the young plants come up, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe they muſt be kept clear 
from weeds; and this they ſhould be, in the 
manner before directed, till they are out of their 


Claſs and 


order. 


reach. 


1 
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always be taken away: And this thinning ought 
to be continued till they are a yard aſunder each 
way. 0 
Coryletum alſo may be made of ſetts; but 
not as Virgil fays, | 
Plantis eduræ coryli naſcuntur. 


The ſetts ſhould be raiſed from the nut in the 
ſeminary ; where they muſt be ſown ſo thin as 


that they may not incommode one another till 
they get about a foot and a half or two feet 


high. I adviſe this, to ſave the trouble and ex- 
- pence of planting them out in the nurſery way. 


HAZEL. reach. Where the plants ſtand too thick, they | 
ſhould be properly thinned ; the weakeſt mult 


— 


autumn, and planted all over the ground de- 
ſigned for them, one yard aſunder. In about 


twelve years they will be fit to cut down for 


poles ; but they will be ready for a ſecond fall 
much ſooner, and may be cut every ſeventh or 


| eighth year, when their ſtools will ſend up ſtrong 


and vigorous ſhoots. 


From this ſeminary they may be taken in the HAZEL. 


v7 


Whoever is anxious to procure a quantity of soils ſuit- 
theſe trees, need not be concerned about their able to 
ſucceeding in his ſoil or ſituation, be it what thus tree. 


it will; as they will thrive well on mountains or 
in vales; and proſper extremely both in dry or 
moiſt, in cold or barren, in rocky or ſandy 
grounds; | ; 


Val dable 
proper- 


OM A TA T7162; 
O R. 
Britiſh Trees proper to be planted by the Sides of Rivers, 
POPULUS, The POPLAR: TREE. 
FR) at Poplar demands the firſt place favourable to his wiſhes. If the foil is tolerably _ 
. amongſt the Aquatics, whether we con- | good and moiſt, they will aſpire to the height of 
=” ſider the quickneſs of its growth, or the | thirty feet, or more, in ſix or ſeven years: So 
magnitude to which it will arrive: And altho* | that ſuch houſes as ſtand low and expoſed, may 
this tree is ſtyled an Aquatic, yet it will grow | have ſhelter and ſhade in a very little time. 
exceeding well, and attain an extraordinary bulk' | * The poplar grows to a large timber-tree; and 
in a few years, on tolerably dry ground in fields, | its wood is now efteemed of greater value than 
? paſtures, &c. F formerly. Being exceeding white, the boards are 
Free There are many ſpecies of the poplar, though | on that account ſought after, by many neat and 


ſpecies of I ſhall recommend only three to be planted for 


poplar rtimber-trees. Theſe are, the white poplar, 
3 known by the name of the Abele- tree; the 
ded for black poplar, ſo called from a black circle per- 
umber- ceived at the center of its trunk when felled; 
trees. and the trembling poplar, or Aſpen- tree. | 
\ Situations All theſe ſorts by poplars, eſpecially the white 


proper for or abele, are very proper for walks and avenues 
this tree, at a diſtance from (eſpecially if the ſoil be moiſt), 
but are by no means fit to be planted near, houſes, 
or the pleaſure-garden, not only as the catkins, 
down, &c. make a prodigious litter, but becauſe 
they are very ſubje& to ſend out quantities of 
ſuckers, which will come up, and greatly injure 
and deface gravel-walks, &c. 


whichis If any perſon is deſirous of having a ſhew of 
* I 1 a few years, he will find theſe trees 
5 


curious people, for flooring. Few woods are ſo 
little liable to ſhrink or ſwell as this, which 


makes it very proper for wainſcoting of rooms. 


The boards and timber of this tree are ex- 
tremely durable, if kept dry; and the poles 
may be uſed for ſpars, &c. which will laſt many 
years, whien cleared of their bark: Poplar poles 


ties of 
its timber. 


have been eſteemed of little value for theſe pur- 


poſes, people having found by experience that 
they generally decayed in a few years. This, 


however, was owing to ſome part of the bark 


being left; which in a few years becomes a 


proper nidus for animalculæ, that hatch in 


great quantities, and ſoon eat away the ſtrength 
of the ſpar; whereas, had the bark been taken 
off at firſt, it would have remained ſound and 
good. | | 
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POPLAR. 
Uſes to 
which the 
timber 1s 


applied, 


Deriva- 
tidn of its 
generical 


The wood of this tree is greatly ſought after 
by the turner; for being very white, it makes 
the fineſt ſorts of diſhes, bowls, &c. Being like- 
wiſe extremely light, it is proper to make one- 


horſe carts; the uſe of which is ſo well known, 


that few gentlemen at preſent are without them. 
The bellows-maker finds his account allo in this 
wood ; and the heel-maker converts it into heels 
and ſoles of ſhoes. The poles are not only pro- 
per for ſpars, as was 5 obſerved, but the 


ſmaller ſort may be uſed for vines, hops, &c. 


and the lop anſwers very well for the fire. 

The word Populus is derived from the Greek 
verb rar, 10 ſhake, becauſe the leaves of 
the different ſpecies of this tree, eſpecially thoſe 


of the aſpen, are more eaſily ſhaken than any 


other. By the leaſt breeze of wind, nay, even 
in a ſeemingly perfect calm, their leaves will 
alternately ſhew their horny and other ſides and 


_ thoſe of the aſpen have almoſt always a conſtant 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
nzan 
ſyſtem. 
Time 


when the 


flowers 
blow and 
leaves 
open. 


The ap- | 
pearance 


of the 


white, 


black, 


trembling motion; inſomuch that this ſpecies of 
poplar has been diſtinguiſhed from the others by 
the name of Populus tremula. | I 

The flowers of the poplar are, both male and 
female, on diſtinct plants; and the male flowers 
have eight ſtamina, which entitles 1t to the claſs 
and order Dioecia Oftandria, The male and fe- 
male flowers are both arranged into an amentum. 
In the beginning of April they make their ap- 
pearance; though the aſpen flowers will be full 
blown by the twenty-fecond of March. The 


male flowers appear firſt, and the female about 
a week after. 


The catkins are about three 
inches long. Soon after the female flowers come 
out, the males drop off the tree; and in about 


five or ſix weeks after the female will have ripe 
leeds, which are ſometimes diſperſed by the winds | 


to a conſiderable diſtance. oo. 
The method of propagating the different ſorts 


of this tree is the ſame in all; ſo that the direc- 
tions mult be general; and the timber of each 


is nearly valuable. I ſhall only obſerve, that 


whoever plants them in places for ornament, 


ſhould form the mixture ſo as to * the 
moſt pleaſing effect: For theſe trees judiciouſly 
intermixed form an agreeable variety. —— 

The trunk of the white poplar is ſtraight, 
and covered with a ſmooth whitiſh bark. The 
leaves are about three inches long, and ſtand 


upon footſtalks about an inch in length: They 


are indented at the edges; are of a dark-green 
on the upper ſurface, but white and woolly un- 
derneath. They are uſually quite out by the 
eighteenth of April. | 


The leaves of the black poplar are not ſo 


large as the former; their colour is a pleaſant 
green; they are heart-ſhaped, and appear about 


the twenty-ſecond of April. 


and aſpen 
poplar 


deſcribed. 


The leaves of the aſpen are ſmaller than thoſe 


of the black poplar. They ſtand upon long 
ſlender footſtalks, which renders it, of all the 
other ſorts, the moſt tremulous; are roundiſh, 


and ſmooth on both ſides; but do not make 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
this tree, 


their appearance before the beginning of May. 
The propagation of the poplar-tree is very 
ealy. It will grow from cuttings, ſetts, trun- 


cheons, &c. though I by no means approve of 
the planting of truncheons, as has been often 
practiſed on boggy places; becauſe I have always | 


obſerved, that plantations of theſe luxuriant 
trees, attempted to be raiſed in this manner, 
have been frequently ſtocked, and very unpro- 


miſing; and that the moſt promiling trees have 
never equalled, in goodneis or beauty, thoſe . 


planted with regular trees raiſed in the nurſery. 
In order, therefore, to obtaia a quantity of 


poplars, proper to be planted in avenues or 


clumps, by the ſides of rivulets, bogs, or any 
other places where they are deſired, you mutt 


get a piece of ground double dug for the nur- 


ſery. If the trees wanted are to be planted for 


POPLAR: 


good in a watery ſituation, this nurſery-ground . 


ſhould be pretty near it; but if they are de- 
ſigned for paſture- grounds, fields, or ſuch as 
have no more than a common degree of moiſture, 
the ſoil of the nurſery ſhould be proportionably 
drier. | | 

The latter end of October is the beſt ſeaſon 
for planting the cuttings; though they will 
grow if pianted in any of the winter months: 
They ſhould be all of thoſe laſt year's ſhoots 
which have been vigorous, or at leaſt not older 
than two years wood. Theſe cuttings ſhould be 
one foot and a half in length; and muſt be 
planted in the nurſery-ground in rows, a yard 
aſunder, and at a foot and a half diſtance from 
one another, They ſhould be planted a foot 
in the ground, while the other half muſt re- 
main to ſend forth the leading-ſhoot, Now, 
in order to have one leading- ſhoot only, in fum- 


mer theſe plants ſhould be carefully looked over, 


and all young ſide-branches nipped off, in order 
to encourage the leading-branch. After this, 
no farther care need be taken of them than 
keeping them clean of weeds, and digging be- 
tween the rows in the winter, till they have 
attained a proper ſize to plant out for good, 
which will be in two years, if they are deſigned 
to form ſmall woods or ſpinneys, in boggy or 
watery ground. | 


If they are wanted for ſtandards, for fields, 


ſides of rivers, &c. they may remain in the 


nurſery another year, when they will not be too 


large for that purpoſe, but may be taken out of 
the nurſery and planted; and in a few years they 
will make a ſurpriſing progreſs, ſo as to be worth, 
in about twenty or thirty years, as many ſhillings, 
or more, a-piece, 5 

In order to form a coppice of theſe trees, If 
the land be not ſo boggy but that it may be 
plougked, a crop of oats or other grain may be 
got off it the preceding year cf the planting; 
and in the autumn it would be a ſtill greater 


advantage, if, juſt before the planting, it was 


to be ploughed again; as by this operation it 
would be rendered lighter, and the weeds, &c. 
would be buried. Having prepared the ground, 
let the two-year-old plants be taken out of the 
nurſery, and planted one yard aſunder. It will 
be proper to continue hoeing the weeds down 
for the firſt year: Afterward, they will require no 
farther trouble till the time of cutting, which 
may be done in ſeven years from the firſt plant- 
ingz and every four or five years after they 
may be cut for poles, firewood, &c, The 
quickneſs of theſe trees growth, and their value 
when cut, even for theſe purpoſes, greatly aug- 


| ment the value of the land planted with them : 


DireC ions 


for rainng 


a coppice 


of poplars, 


Nay, By this means bogey or marſhy ground 


will produce more per acre than the beſt paſture 
or feeding land; a conſideration which ſhould 
ſtimulate every gentleman poſſeſſed of a large 
quantity of ſuch ſort of land, which brings him 
in very little, to improve it in this manner; and 


the improvement will be the greater, in propor- 


tion as the ſcarcity of wood in his neighbourhood 


is greater or Jeſs. If the ground tor theſe planta- 
tions be ſo boggy as not to admit of ploughing 
and ſowing, then the planter muſt be contented 
with taking the plants out of the nurſery, and 
ſetting them in holes at the aforeſaid diltance ; 
and they will thrive ſurprifingly even in this way. 
Every gentleman deſirous of having plantations 


of large trees of the forts I have recommended, 


ſhould plant them as before directed, at one yard 
aſunder; and when their heads begin to interfere 
with and incommode one another, every other 
tree ſnould be taken away, which will ſell Ty 

| wel 
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pop Tax. well for large poles; and the remainder ſhould 
be left to grow for timber. But though I adviſe 
every other tree to be taken away, I would 
not have this caution too ftrictly obſerved : I 
only mean to have the weakeſt and leaſt thriv- 
ing eradicated; and if two fine luxuriant trees 
ſtand together, and others leſs promiſing on each 


ſide, let the weakeſt be taken up. And thus 


they ſhould continue to be thinned as often as 
they grow too cloſe, till you have a plantation of 
timber poplar- trees. 


I muſt not forget to give another precaution Ff LA 
to the poplar planter ; viz. That after theſe trees 
are planted out for good, He ſhould never ſuffer 
a tree to be ſtripped up, nor even a ſide- branch 
taken off; for by doing this, the progreſs of the 
tree will be ſtopped for ſome years ; whereas, if 
theſe are permitted to remain, they powerfully 
attract the nutritious juices, and help to ſupply 
the trunk, as well as themſelves, in ſuch plenty, 


as to contribute ſurpriſingly to its encreaſe, both 
in bulk and height. 
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BETULA ALNUS, The AL DER-T REF. 


E word Alnus, the former name of this 
Halen tree, ſhews it to be an aquatic; wh 


tion of derived from the Latin verb Alo, to nouriſh 


its generi- or feed, and was applied to this plant on account 


cal name. of the extraordinary nouriſhment it 
rivers and watery places. | 
The uſes of the alder-tree when growing are, 
to ſecure the banks of rivers from being waſhed 
away, and confine the water in 1ts proper chan- 
nel, when, by frequent torrents, the banks wear 
away, and the courſe widens. 
poles no tree is more proper than this; for as 
it conſtantly ſends 2 ſuckers from 
loweſt roots, which are numerous, ſtrong, 


receives from 


Places in 
Which it 
is proper 
to be 
planted. 


For theſe pur- 


its 


and compact, it will effectually prevent the 


banks from being undermined by the cur- 
rent. | | ED 


Theſe trees are alſo very uſeful to form hedges 


on bogey or ſwampy ground; where they may 


be ſo trained as to make a fence of a conſider- 
able height to divide ſuch places, and which to 
the eye will have a good appearance. | 

They may be planted to enliven the ſcene, 
in clumps or woods, in places where they are 


though the ſituation be cold, wet, or damp; 


weeping parts of foreſts, water-galls, &c. In- 
deed, where ſituations are low, ſome of theſe 
trees may be planted for ſhade, as they are 
allowed to be very wholeſome, and are ſaid to 
nouriſh whatever grows under them. 


Height to 

which it 
grows, 
and 
Purpoſes 
to which 
the timber 
is applied. 


about thirty-five or forty feet, and its timber is 
very valuable for works intended to lie con- 
ſtantly under water, where it will harden, and 
laſt for ages. It is ſaid to have been uſed 
under the Rialto at Venice; and we are told that 


ing upon. 


timber, in order to lay the foundation for build- 


The firſt veſſels we read of were made of the 


wood of theſe trees, which are thought to have 
oven the firſt hint towards navigation. 


Tuc alnos primum Huvii ſenſere cavatas. 


. Geo. I. 
Nec non & torrentem undam levis innatat alnus 


We uſe the timber now for pumps, ſluices, 
water- pipes, troughs, piles, &c. which purpoſes 
it ſuits admirably weil. Ir is alſo proper for 


making of wooden heels for ſhoes; ſo that where 


wanted to make a proſpect compleat, even 


for they will grow ſurpriſingly in the moſt abject 


The alder-tree will grow to the height of 


g "8 


the moraſſes about Ravenna were piled with this 


| 


— 


it to various uſes. 


order Monoecia Tetrandria. 
formed about the ſixteenth of September. The 


which I greatly prefer. 


this trade is carried on, there will be a certain 
ſale for theſe trees. The turners likewiſe apply 


The flowers of the alder-tree will be in full ꝓime of 
blow about the twenty-ſixth of March. They the 
have both male and female ſeparately on the flowers 
ſame plant; and the ſtamina of the males are ut 8 
four, which ſhews it to belong to the claſs and ci, 


a Claſs and 
The catkins are order in 


the Lin- 
næan 


flowers have no beauty to recommend the tree, ſyſtem. 


affording pleaſure only to the botaniſt, and cu- 
rious obſerver of Nature: But the leaves are 
moderately large, and of a deep green: The Its ap- 
bark allo, being ſmooth, and of a purpliſh co- Hfcsibed. 
lour, makes this tree have an agreeable effect . 
among others, in all ſorts of plantations of the 
watery tribe. Its leaves begin to open about the 
ſeventh of April. EF ah 
The alder-tree is generally planted for cop- 
pice- wood, to be cut down every ninth or tenth 
year for poles. Theſe coppices are raifed either 
from truncheons or young trees, the latter of 
Y order to obtain a 
quantity of trees for this purpoſe, ſome ſuckers 
ſhovid be taken out of the meadows where the 
alder-trees grow, and where there is no fear 


Time of 
the leaves 
opening. 


Method of 
railing a 

coppice of 
alders 


of their being found in plenty. Theſe ſhould ae 
be planted on a prepared piece of ground, trees, 


and afterwards headed down for ſtools. By 
the ſuceeeding autumn, they will have ſhot out 
many young branches, which may be layed in 
the ground; and by that time twelve- month 
they will have taken root; when they ſhould be 
removed from the ſtools, and planted in rows, to 
ſtiffen, and acquire a ſufficient height to be 
above the weeds, when planted in the places 
where they are to remain. In one or two years 
time, they will be ſtrong enough to be planted 
out for good; and, if the coppice is to ſtand 
upon boggy or watery ground, they may be re- 
moved from the nurſery, and having made holes 
all over the ground, ſhould be planted at three 
feet aſunder. Here they may ſtand for ſix or 
ſeven years; when every other tree ſhould be 
taken away, and the reſt cut down for ſtools. 
The fools will then be ſix feet aſunder; and as 
each ſtool will throw out many young branches 
for poles, they ought. not to ſtand at a nearer 
diſtance. Every ninth or tenth year will afford 
a ſall of theſe trees for poles; and in performing 
this operation, they ſhould be taken off ſmooth 
and fine, ſo that the ſtool may not be damaged, 
or hindered from producing a freſh crop. 
The 
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ALDER. The other, leſs eligible method, though per- 


or from 


trun- 
cheons. 


haps leaſt expenſive, is planting of truncheons, 


which ſhould be three feet long. Two of theſe | 


feet muſt be thruſt into the ground, — 
firſt widened a hole with. x crow; or ſome ſuc 

inſtrument, to prevent the bark bein rubbed 
of by the ſoit. The diſtance at which theſe 
ſhould be ſer, is one yard. But, at the time of 
the firſt falling, the planter muſt not expect to 
remove every other tree: Many of the trun- 


cheons will not grow; neither have I ever ſeen a 


coppice raiſed this way ſo luxurious and beauti- 
ful as thoſe reared from regular plants. 


* 4 8 —_ 


After theſe truncheons are firſt planted, the ALDER. 
weeds ſhould be kept down, till they are ſhot | 
out of their reach: And after every fall, in the 
following winter, the ſtools ought to be looked 
over, and all the weak ſide-branches taken off. 
This will ſtrengthen thoſe which are already the 
ſtrongeſt, and will enable them to ſhoot up more 
vigorouſly for poles. | 

Alders planted by the ſides of rivers, brooks, Age 
&c. may be cut every eight or ten years, which — 
will produce good profit, as well as keep the felling. 
river in its proper channel. 
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Uſes for 


timber is 


ſervice- 


able. + 


Claſs 
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T is generally allowed, that few trees grow 
faſter than the Willow. Indeed, its gene- 
rical name, Salix, which is taken from the 

Latin verb ſalio, to leap or jump, plainly alludes 


| 


to this tree's bounding, as it were, in a very few 


years, to the greateſt height. | 
There are many kinds of the willow, which 
are propagated for various purpoſes, according 
to their nature. Some are deſigned to be cur 
every year, for the baſket-makers; ſome every 
third year, for hurdles; ſome are propagated for 
poles, and others for the ſake of their timber; 
though I would recommend always to have ſome 
of theſe trees in plantations for amuſement and 
ſhade; not only on account of their forming an 
agreeable variety, but as their ſhade has been 
antiently reputed chaſte, this may perhaps in- 
ſpire pious meditations on that cardinal virtue. 


The uſes of the different forts of willow and 
which the allow, put together, are almoſt infinite. They 


are converted into baſkets, flaſkets, ſieves, bands, 
lattices, cages, hampers, cradles, handles for 
rakes, forks, mops, &c. hop-poles, chairs; gun- 


ſtocks, half-pikes, ſhocmakers laſts, heels, clogs | 


for pattens, goldſmiths and apothecaries boxes, 
trenchers, trays, dreſſers, cart-ſaddle-trees, har- 
rows, bodies of coaches and waggons, &c. &c. 
The ſort proper to be planted for timber has 
an exceeding fine grain, is ſmooth, poliſhes 
well, and being ſawed into boards makes the 
moſt elegant ſort of flooring and wainſcoting 
for which purpoſes I have known a tree of the 
common willow, the wood of which 1s exceed- 
ing white, fold for between five and fix pounds, 
that grew from being originally a common 
hedge-ſtake. | bo | 
The botaniſt will find the willow to belong to 


and order the claſs and order Dioecia Diandria; and will 


in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


8 Time of 


ſee a great variety of them in the hedges and 
fields, woods and bogs. The flowers of that ſpe- 
cies called the fallow make their appearance 


the flou- about the eleventh of March, when they will be 


ers and 
leaves 
opening. 


full blown; and the leaves will be out by the 
ſeventh of April, The leaves of the weeping 


— — 


willow are to be ſeen about the firſt of that 


month; the buds of the white willow by the 
" tenth of April will be ſwelled; and by the 
eighteenth the leaves will be quite out, and the 


flowers full blown. The carkins of the fallow 


are formed about the fifth of October. | 


| though the bottom parts of the itrongeſt ones 


—c 


to the firſt-planted head. They will ſell well to 


1 I proceed now to ſhew the method of raiſing | 


_ theſe trees for their various uſes: And, firſt, to 


raiſe a good ozier-bed. | | | 
Previous to planting, the ground ſhould be Manner = 
dug over, or ploughed, the latter of which is of raiſing 
not ſo beneficial as the former, though leaſt ex- 389% 
penſive: The cuttings muſt then be procured ; "Ons 
and altho' they ſhould conſiſt chiefly of the true 
ozier kinds, yet other ſorts muſt be introduced 
into this ozier-bed, to make it compleat, and 
more uſeful to the baſket-maker, who will 
want the different forts for the different purpoles 
in his trade. Beſides the true ozier, of which 
the plantation is chiefly to conſiſt, there muſt 
be the fallow, the long-ſhooting green willow, 
the crane willow, the golden willow, the filver 
willow, the Welſh wicker, &c. by which names 
they are beſt known. SORT] bi: 
The cuttings ſhould be of two-years wood, 
year's ſhoots may do. They ought to be two 
feet and a half long, a foot and a half of which 
ſnould be thruſt into the ground, and the other 
foot remain for the ſtool. Theſe cuttings ſhould 
be put in at two feet two inches diſtance each 
way; and all the ſummer following the weeds 
muſt be kept under; the ſummer after that 
alſo the talleſt of the weeds ſhould be hacked 
down. The willows muſt continue growing for 
three years, when they ſhould be all cut down 


the hurdle- makers; and there will be a regular 
quantity of :proper ſtools lefr, to exhibit an an- 
nual crop of twigs, which will be worth five or 
{ix pounds, or more, per acre, to be ſold to the 
baſket-makers. But the prices of the twigs are 
greater or leſs, in proportion to the nature of 
the ſituation. Watery ground, by the, ſides of 
navigable rivers, planted in this manner, will 
produce a greater price per acre, becauſe there 
are generally near ſuch places greater numbers of 
baſket-makers; and having the conveniency of 
water-carriage, the twigs may with eaſe be ſent 

to diſtant quarters. | | 
Plantations of theſe kinds. may not only be 
regularly made to great advantage on watery 
land, by the ſides of rivers, but the very iſlands, 
or any part where there is mud or earth, may 
be planted this way, to the great profit of the 
proprietors," which would otherwiſe produce 
| | nothing. 
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nothing. And here ſuffer me to give one cau- 
tion in the planting of theſe places: Let the 
rows, which ſhould always run the ſame way 
with the ſtream, be at a greater diſtance from 
each other, and the cuttings proportionably 
cloſer in the rows. 1 advite the diſtance of 
the rows being greater in thele places, that the 


floods may have free liberty to carry off ſedge, 


filth, &c. which would otherwiſe be detained by 
the ſetts, to their great prejudice. _ 1 
Plantations of willows deſigned for hurdles, 


&c. ſhould be raiſed in the ſame manner as the 


preceding, and cut every ſecond or third year, 
which will be a great improvement to all ſorts 
of boggy or watery places. 


Plantations of willows to be cut down every 


ſix or ſeven years for poles, ſhould likewiſe be 
raiſed by the abovementioned method; remem- 
berivy ö 
placed at ought to be greater; viz. one yard 
aſunder. | | 


— 


that the diſtance the ſetts ſhould be 


Methodo To raiſe a Salictrum, or a plantation of wil- | 


railing a 


Salictrum. 


lows for timber, the ground alſo muſt be dug 


or ploughed; and the cutrings for this purpoſe 


ſhould be of the laſt year's ſhoot. They ought 


to be a foot and a halt long, and a foot of each 


requires to be looked over; when ſuch ſetts as 


ſhould be thruſt into the ground, at the diſtance 


of three feet each way. At the latter end of 


May, or the beginning of June, the plantation 


have ſhot out many branches ſhould have them 
all taken off, except the ſtrongeſt leading-ſhoot. 


All this ſummer and the next the weeds mult be 


kept down: Afterwards, the trees will demand 


no farther care till the time of thinning, which 
vill be in about five or fix years. | 
branches interfere with each other, the weakeſt 


When the 


tree ſhould be grubbed up and taken away, to 
make room for the remainder. In five or fix 


years more they will require a ſecond thinning. 


In this manner they muſt be continued to be 
thinned as often as they approach to touch one 


another, till the trees are arrived to their full 
maturity. By planting the cuttings a yard aſun- 


means aſpire to a great height, but the plants 


der at firſt, and afterwards thinning of them, 


they not only draw each other up, and by that 


taken away to make room for the ſtrongeſt will 
be a conſiderable ready ſale for poles, &c. 


The com- 


monwhite 


and red 


willow 


Tecom- 


mended 
for plant- 


| ations, 


The ſorts uſed for plantations of theſe trees have 


hitherto been our common white and red willow. 


Theſe, however, ſeem now to give place to 


more ſorts, which have been lately introduced. 
A few years ago I ſaw in the public papers an 


advertiſement of a willow which would grow | 
large enough for maſts of ſhips, &c. in twenty 


or thirty years; and in another paper there was 
an account, that theſe trees might be ſeen in full 


maturity at one Squire Angel's, about three 


miles from Weſtminſter-Bridge. I went to 


examine them; but when I came found them 
the common white willows, which, having liked 
the ſituation, had grown to a great ſize and 


* 


and is therefore proper for ladies chambers, 


— 


beauty. I enquired out the author of the ad- WILLOW: 


vertiſement; but found he knew nothing of the 
nature of theſe willows, and that he had his ac- 
count from a baſket-maker near Weſtminſter- 
Bridge. Upon applying to the baſket-maker, 
he diſavowed knowing any thing of the trees 
Ow by Mr. Angel's; but ſaid he had two 
orts of willows, which would anſwer in every 
reſpect to the firſt advertiſement; that they were 
of. all others the freeſt ſhooters; that they were 
not ſo ſubject to rot in the ſides as the large 
white willow-tree ; but that they would grow 
ſound to timber fit for maſts of ſhips, &c. in 
leſs than thirty years. He added, that he had 
the cuttings many years ago brought him from 
the coaſt of France, by a captain whoſe name I 
have forgot. I immediately procured ſome cut- 
tings of theſe ſorts; which grow to a miracle, 
and ſeem as if they would anſwer the promiſed 


_ expectation; ſo that now theſe are the trees of 


which our future timber-plantations ſhould con- 
fiſt: Nay, whether they are deſigned for the 
baſket-makers or for hurdles, they ought to have 
their ſhare; and ſhould always be preferred to 
be planted out for ſtandards tor lopping, by the 
fides of rivers, rills, ditches, &c. The cuttings 
of theſe two ſorts have been diſperſed into almoſt 


every quarter of England; ſo that there is no 
ut that in a few years the planting of 


doubt 
them alone for timber will become general, as 


they may be encreaſed at pleaſure, by every {lip 


or twig. | 
Setts proper to be planted by the ſides of 


_ ditches, &c. for pollards, ſhould be nine feec in 
length, two feet and a half of which muſt be 


thruſt into the ground, having firſt prepared the 
way by driving down a crow, or ſome ſuch in- 
ſtrument, to prevent the bark, though the end 


be ſharpened, from ſeparating from the ftem. 
After they are planted, they ſhould be thorned 
from cattle ; and in five or fix years they will be 


fit for lopping; and thus may be continued to be 


lopped every fifth or ſixth year, to the improve- 


ment of ditch- ſides, water-gurters, &c. were it 
only for the fuel, as it emits little ſmoke, is re- 
markably ſweet, burns pure and clear to the laſt, 


ſuch people as are curious in procuring 
ſweeteſt ſorts of fire. _ | | | 

Willows ſhould be planted in the autumn, 
and may be continued all winter, but ought 
never to be deferred longer than the month of Fe- 
bruary ; as the following year's ſhoots would not 


only be retarded, but the ſtools from whence 


they were taken greatly injured. | 
Theſe are the principal of the Engliſh Aqua- 


tics : But beſides theſe, there are many others, 


and 
the 


Beſt ſea- 
ſon for 
planting 
Willows. 


of foreign growth, which might be introduced 


into all moiſt places, to the great advantage of 


the owners; ſuch as the Deciduous Cypreſs, the 


Swamp-Pine, &c. whoſe culture is exhibited in 
their reſpective places, 
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branches are declining. 


Pſalmiſt is natural and eaſy, when he ſaith, She 
ſpreadeth forth her branches as the cedar-tree. 


The leaves of the cedar grow in pencils, 


like the larch, and the extremities of its 
Theſe contribute to 
give it, wherever planted, among other beauties, 
a molt pleaſing effect, eſpecially when, waving 
with the wind, they alternately diſcover their 


upper and under green, thereby exciting admi- 


ration ine the curious obſerver of Nature's works; 
and as this tree is ſo beautiful, noble, and lotty, 
every one muſt fee the propriety of planting it 
for pleaſure grouads of all forts, as well as for 


_ threatens with eccieſiaſtical cenſures thoſe who 


34 
„ III. 
Of EVERGREEN FOREST TREES; 
0-2, 
Such as retain their Verdure during the Winter Months. 
PINUS CEDRUS, The CEDAR-TREE of LEBANON. 
Introdue- HE Cedar of Lebanon is now very juſtly timber: In ſhort, they will find no tree better 
toryobſer- ranked with the Pines; an arrangement | adapted to beautify their environs, or that will 
TROL - Which the practical gardener perhaps will | exhibit a more pleaſing appearance in parks or 
not approve at firſt ; nevertheleſs, he will ſoon be | open places, or in terminating views, &c. - | 
acquainted with the propriety of the ſtation it | It is unneceſſary to enlarge upon the value of Valuable 
occupies in the preſent ſyſtem. | the timber of the cedar: It was greatly uſed in Proper- 
This antient and glorious tree, famous for | the building of Solomon's temple, which at once _ 
being celebrated in Holy Writ, is a native of | convinces us of its ſuperlative excellence. It is as 
the mount whoſe name it bears; though that | ſaid to continue ſound for two thouſand years; 
is not the only place where it naturally grows; | and we are told, that in the Temple of Apollo ar 
for it is found upon Mount Faurus, Amanus, | Utica there was found cedar-wood of that age. 
&c. but not in great quantities; and in- The magnificent temples of the Pagans, as well 
deed, Mount Lebanon ſeems to be the chief | as thoſe of the true God, were chiefly built of 
ſeat of its reſidence. Solomon is ſaid to have | this famous timber. The ſtatue of the Great 
brought a great number of cones from Lebanon | Goddeſs at Epheſus was made of this material; 
at the time he fetched the wood for the build- | and if this tree abounded with us in great 
ing of the Temple, and to have raiſed great | plenty, it might have a principal ſhare in our 
quantities of theſe trees in Judæa. j moſt ſuperb edifices, The effluvia conſtantly 
Many nations are poſſeſſed of this tree, | emitted from its wood are ſaid to purify the air, 
though it has been cultivated in England very | and make rooms wholeſome. Chapels and places 
ſparingly till of late years; when its:ſuperlative | ſet apart for religious duties, being wainſcotted 
beauties, as well as the value of its timber, | with this wood, inſpire the worſhippers with a 
attracted the planter's attention. And as we | more ſolemn awe. It is not obnoxious to worms; 
have many trees in this country which bear | and emits an oil which will preſerve cloth or 
cones that perfect their ſeeds, we may propagate | books from worms or corruption. The ſawduſt 
it with ſpirit, ſince we ſhall no longer be at the | will preſerve human bodies from putrefaction, 
extraordinary expence of procuring the cones | and 13 therefore ſaid to be pott uſed in 
from Mount Lebanon, as thoſe of our own growth, | the rites of embalming, where practiſed. 
though not ſo large, produce ſeeds which come There are ſaid to be a few cedar-trees remaining Wh 
up very well. | : 1 ſtill upon Mount Lebanon, which are preſerved eng 
The cedar-tree is not only noble and of large | with a religious ſtrictneſs: For we are intorm- 5 of 
bulk, but the branches are produced in a molt | ed, from the Memoirs of the Miſſionaries in the venera- 
agreeable form, growing horizontally, and | Levant, that upon the day of the Transfigura- ge ag 
Its ap- {ſpreading themſelves abroad in a free and ſingu- tion, the patriarch of the Maronites (Chrittians ale Tg 
Hecabed. lar manner; ſo that the alluſion of the Royal | inhabiting Mount Libanus) repairs to theſe ce- c-dars of 


dars, attended by a number of biſhops, prieſts, Mount 
and monks, followed by five or ſix thouſand 8 
of their religious from all parts, where he cele- 
brates that feſtival which is miſcalled “ The 
Feaſt of Cedars.” We are allo told, that the 
patriarch officiates pontifically on this ſolemn 
occaſion z that his followers are particularly 
mindful of the Bleſſed Virgin on this day, be- 
cauſe the Scripture compares her to the cedars 
of Lebanon; and that the ſame holy father 


preſume to hurt or diminiſh the cedars ſtill 
remaining. 
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CE DAR. 


Different 


accounts 
of travel- 
lers re- 
ſpecting 
the num- 
ber of ce- 
dar-trees 
remaining 
on Mount 
Libanus. 
Number 
mention- 
ed to be 


ſtanding 


by Rau- 
wolf, 
Maundrel, 


It is ſtrange that travellers ſhould vary ſo 


much in their account of the number of theſe 
remaining trees; and this difference has occa- 
ſioned ſome perſons to believe they cannot be 
numbered, like the ſtones which compoſe our 
Stonehenge on Saliſbury-Plain. 

Rauwolf, who lived near a century ago, ſays, 
that he counted upon this Mount twenty-ſix 
trees only, twenty four of which grew in a cir- 
cle, the other two ſtanding at a ſmall diſtance. 
He alſo remarks, that their branches ſeemed to 
be decayed with age, and that he could find no 
young trees coming up to ſucceed them. 


- Maundrel, another traveller, acquaints us, 


he ſaw only ſixteen trees remaining on this 
Mountain, ſome of which were of prodigious 
ſize; and that having meaſured one of them, 


he found it twelve yards fix inches in circum- 


ference. He adds, that there were ſeveral others 


Le Brun, 


and 


Thomp- 
n 


ſize. 


of a ſmaller ſize. | | 
Monſieur Le Brun, another gentleman who 
viſited this place, obſerves, that he counted 


thirty-ſix trees on Mount Lebanon when he was | 


there. 


Thompſon, in his Travels, relates, that when 


he arrived at the cedars, not far from the higheſt 


part of Libanus, he found many of them re- 


markable for their age and prodigious bulk; and 
that there were many young ones of a ſmaller 


he, there are only ſixteen; one of which we 


way round it for about forty paces. 


meaſured, and found it near thirteen yards in 


circumference, and its branches ſpreading every 


ſix yards from the ground, the trunk divides it- 


ſelf into five limbs, each of them as big as a 


> I» 
large tree. 


few of the cedars of theſe vaſt dimenſions, 


hut perhaps it may be ſaid, that, by dwelling 


of propa- 
gating 


upon theſe particulars, I digreſs from my pur? | 
poſe: I ſhall therefore proceed to the culture 
and management of this celebrated tree. 


_ Having procured the cones, whether from the 
Levant or of our own growth, the ſeeds, a little 
before ſowing, ſhould be got out in this man- 


ner: Let a hole be bored with a paſſer exactly 


up the center of each cone, from the baſe to the 


apex; put them into a tub of water, where they | 


may remain till the next day; then having a 


wooden peg, rather bigger than the paſſer, let 


it be thruſt down the hole, and it will fo divide 
the cones, that the different ſcales may be taken 
away, and the ſeeds picked out. In doing this, 


this, ſome mould taken freſh from a rich paſture, 


great care muſt be taken not to bruiſe and hurt 
the ſeeds, which will then be very tender. 


The foil in which you ſow theſe ſeeds ſhould | 


be rather of a ſandy nature; or, for want of 


„Of the old ones, which are large, ſays 


Five or 


and ſieved with a little drift ſand, will ſerve the 
purpoſe. 1 | | 


Having the mould and ſeeds ready, in the 
beginning of March let the latter be ſown in 
pots or boxes near half an inch deep: In about 
ſeven or eight weeks the plants will come up, 
when they ſhould be removed into the ſhade 
from the heat of the ſun; where they may 


| ſtand, but not under ſhelter, all the ſummer; 


weeds, and watered now and then. 


during which time they ſhould be kept clean of 
In the win- 
ter-ſeaſon they muſt be removed into a warmer 
ſituation ; or, if it is likely to prove very ſevere, 
they ſhould be ſheltered either by mats, or re- 
moved into the greenhouſe, or covered with an 


| ſhading and leſs watering. 


Ws HSE. EY OLE 


hotbed-frame ; for they are ſubject to loſe their 
young tops at firſt, by the ſeverity of froſts. 


In the beginning of April following, theſe 


plants may be pricked out in beds four inches 
aſunder; and if che weather proves dry, they 
ſhould be ſhaded and watered, till they have 
taken root ; after which -they will want little 
Indeed, nothing 
more is required than keeping them clean from 
weeds, and covering the ground ſo as to keep it 
moiſt, and prevent its chapping by the ſun's 
rays. In theſe beds they may remain two years; 
when, 1n the ſpring, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
to the nurſery, Where they may remain till they 
are planted out for good. | | | 
Luring the time they are in the nurſery, and 
after planting out, many will frequently have a 
tendency to droop in their leading-ſhoot : As 


ſoon, therefore, as this is perceived, an upright. 


ſtake muſt be driven into the ground, to which 
the ſhoots ſhould often be tied with baſs matting 
to keep them in their upright growth. This, 
however, will not always effect it; for I have 


the ſhoot downwards over the bandage, though 


looſe, as to appear as if they were beat down 


on purpoſe. The larch-tree, which is nearly allied 


to this ſpecies, will ſometimes rebel in this way, 
as has been obſerved : So that I think it would 


not be amiſs, in both caſes, whenever they firſt 
diſcover any ſigns of ſuch a tendency, to lighten 
the head, by nipping off the extremities of ſome 


few of the largeſt branches. 


When theſe trees are planted out for good, 


they ſhould be left to Nature, after being pro- 
| perly fenced: Not a knife nor a hatchet ſhould 
He adds, however, that there are | 


come near them; lopping even their loweſt 
branches is ſo injurious, that it both retards their 
growth and diminiſhes their beauty. 8 5 

The cedar of Lebanon will grow well in 
almoſt any ſort of ſoil or ſituation. 
of this, we need only obſerve, that in its native 


ſituation the roots are during part of the year 
covered with froſt and ſnow; for in the month 


CEDAR. 


known ſome, after being tied, ſo effectually turn 


Grows 


As a proof well on ala 


moil all 
ſoils and 
ſituations. 


of December the ſnow begins to fall, and the 


Mount remains frozen and covered with ſnow 
till the month of April, when it begins to melt, 
and continues thawing till the end of July, by 
which time it is all vaniſhed. | 
cannot help remarking the goodneſs of Divine 
Providence over all his creatures throughout 


the globe, and particularly to the neighbour- 


ing inhabitants of this Mount; for by cauſ- 
ing the ſnow to fall and remain on it durin 

the winter months, and to melt in the heat of 
ſummer, it thus forms rivulets, and affords 
water to the inhabitants dwelling in the vallies 


below, who would otherwiſe experience a fatal 
want of this uſeful element. 9 . 
From this tree thriving well in ſuch a place 
we learn, that few ſoils or ſituations, as above 


obſerved, diſagree with it; ſo that, as we have 
cedar-trees which bear cones in great plenty, it is 
to be hoped, that gentlemen of fortune will not 


be contented merely with beautifying and orna- 


menting their environs with them, but will plant 
them for profit, even on their moſt bleak and 
barren hills and mountains. 


Thus may every gentleman have a Mount 


Libanus of his own, to his great reſpect and 
praiſe in particular; as well as, were there many 
of them planted throughout the kingdom, ta 
the honour of the nation in general. 
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„CV 8 
The PIN E, or SCOTCH FIR-T RE E. 


M HAT fpecies of the Pine called the 
Scotch Fir is the hardieſt of all the forts, 
and is moſt proper to be planted by the 

ſides of high hills, to beautify and enliven the 
ſcene in that dreary ſeaſon when Nature looks 
comfortleſs and ghaſtly, as well as in woods for 
the ſake of its timber. By theſe the eye will be 
relieved, and the imagination cheared, when, 


after looking on the deciduous and ſeemingly 


of the ſummer months. 


weeping part of the creation, it is turned to a 
plantation of theſe trees, which will repreſent a 
perpetual ſpring, or the ſweet encreaſing verdure 
The Scotch fir, there- 
fore, is a very proper tree for plantations of all 
kinds, whether great or ſmall; though I muſt 
own a few of them together are far from pro- 


ducing ſuch a pleaſing effect as large plantations | 


neither can I recommend planting out a few 
odd ones for ſtandards, either in fields, lawns, or 
parks. | | 


The ſpecies of pine I am treating of is called 1 


by us the Scotch Fir, becauſe it grows naturally 
on the Highlands of Scotland, where the ſeeds 


falling from their cones come up and propagate 


All ſoils. 
ſuitable 
to NM. 


themſelves without any care. But it is not in 
Scotland only that theſe trees thrive naturally; for 
they grow ſpontaneouſly in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. 
it would ſeem that they delighted principally in 


| theſe northern parts, yet when the plants are 


properly raiſed and planted out, no climate 


which the 
timber is 
applica- , 
ble. 


comes amiſs to them, for they will thrive and 
grow to be good timber-trees in almoſt any part 
of the world. des ED 


The timber of the Scotch fir is what we call 


Deal, which is ſometimes red, ſometimes yel- 


lowiſh, but chiefly white; and in all the colours 


And tho' from the above inſtances 


is a wood of high value and worth. Every 


one knows the uſe of theſe deals for flooring, 


doors, and wainſcotting ; for traces to lay under 


the leads in churches, which being always kept 


dry, they will laſt almoſt as long as oak; for 


boxes or cheſts; for maſts of ſhips, and ſo many 
other uſes, both in the ſhipwright's, joiner's, 


and carpenter's way, that it is needleſs to recite 


Deriva- 
tion of the 
gencrical 
name. 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


Time 
when the 
flowers 


and buds 
appear. 


them. | | 


The generical word, Pinus, is formed by the 1 


change of a letter, namely 7 into , in the Greek 


word xirus, which ſignifies 4 pitch-tree; and the 


tree is ſo denominated, becaule of ſome ſpecies of 
it pitch and tar are made. | 
The flowers of the pine are, both male and 
female, on the ſame plant; and as the ſta- 
mina are joined in one body at their baſe, the 


* 


tree is entitled to the claſs and order Mondecia 


Monadelphia. | 

The flowers of the Scotch fir begin to open 
by the twenty-ſecond of April, and will be in full 
blow by the ſeventh of May. By the eighteenth 
of April, the buds of this tree will be greatly 
ſwelled; and ſoon after it begins its ſhoot with 
ſuch rapidity, as to be able to perform its whole 
ſummer's ſhoot by the beginning of July ; for 
this tree, next to the horſe-cheſnut, makes its 
fummer*s ſhoot in the leaſt time; and altho? it 1s 
often a yard in length, yet is this effected in 


| 


** 


little more than the ſpace of two months. The 


remaining part of the ſummer is employed in 


ſtrengthening itſelf, and forming the eyes ſtrong 
and bold, to puſh vigorouſly a ſecond courſe in 
the' months of May and June following. 

The Scotch fir is propagated by ſeeds, of 
which their cones afford great plenty. In order 
to get them out, the cones, which muſt be 
oathered in winter, ſhould be preſerved till the 


month of July; when, in a hot day, they ſhould 


be all brought forth, and expoſed to the utmoſt 
heat of the ſun : This will occaſion their ſcales 
to open, ſo that the ſeeds will eaſily ſhake out. 
A large carpet or o1l-cloth is a very proper thing 


Mannerof 
propagat- 
ing this 
tree. 


to lay them on, which will ſave the ſeeds that 


drop by turning the cones; for as often as the 


ſcales on one ſide of them are opened, the other 


ſame effect. 


mould fine and light. 


ſide ſnould be turned to the ſun, 


This is the method of procuring great quan- 


to receive the 


tities of theſe ſeeds, which will be ready to ſow 


the ſpring following. But when numbers of 
theſe cones are obtained, and a gentleman, hav- 
ing his ground ready for their reception, is 
unwilling to wait another year before he ſows 


his ſeeds, as there will be little ſun by the time 
they ſnould be ſown, the cones may be laid before 


a gentle fire at ſome diſtance, which will occaſion 
their ſcales to open, and the ſeeds to fall out of 
their cells. However, this manner of procuring 


ſome of them will be in danger of being ſcorched, 
though the utmoſt care be taken; ſo that I 


the ſeeds is not fo good as the former; becauſe 


would adviſe, when it is practiſed, not to wait till 


all the ſcales of each cone are opened, but, as 
ſoon as a few begin to gape, to beat what ſeeds 
you can out, and then proceed to the next in 
like manner, till you have got ſeeds ſufficient. 
By this means, the fire will not have time to 
injure the ſeeds much, and you may be certain 


of what you have being pretty good. Here 1 


take it for granted you are not in want of cones : 


If there are few cones, and many ſeeds are 


wanted, the additional labour of cutting off the 


ſcales cloſe to the center mult be applied. 


But to proceed: Having obtained a quantity 


of good ſeeds, the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing them 


4 


is the middle of March. The weather ought 
at the time, and the 


to be warm, and dry a 
Beds ſhould be made in 
the ſeminary three or four feet wide, and the 
feeds muſt be ſown in theſe at a little more 
than a quarter of an inch deep. In about ſix 
weeks, the young firs will appear with the huſk 
of the ſeeds on their heads; and now is the time 


to watch them carefully; for if the ſparrows and 


other birds once take to them, they will deſtroy 
every plant as it comes up; nay, ſo fond are 
they of the huſks on the young plant's firſt 
appearing, that having once taited them, no 
ſcarecrow will terrify them, or arts Keep them 
off. In order, therefore, to ſecure your crop of firs, 
it would be proper to have them, ſoon after they 
are ſown, well netted, and ſtrings of ſewelling 
drawn acroſs, that before they have any tempta- 
tion, the birds may be frightened to other quar- 

ters, 
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ters, and the plants at their firſt appearance re- 
main unnoticed by them. As ſoon as all the 
0 are come up, and have parted with the 


uſks off their heads, the nets and ſewelling 


may be taken off; for the ſeedlings will be then 
entirely out of danger. | | 
All this ſummer they will need no farther care 


than being kept clean from weeds; and in the 
latter end of March, or beginning of April fol- 


lowing, they ſhould be taken out of theſe beds, 
and pricked in others three or four inches dil- 
tance. At the time of their being firſt pricked 
out, being one year old from the ſeeds, you will 


find they have made no ſhoot, but are flen- 


der plants with ſmall weak eyes; and by the 


ſpring following, being two years from ſowing, 
e 


w of them alſo will have made a ſhoot, but 


they will have employed this ſummer in ſtrength- 


ening the eye in order to make a bold puſh the 
ſummer enſuing, which will be in height about 
half a foot. The ſpring after, they ſhould un- 
dergo a ſecond removal, into the nurſery, where 


they ought to be planted a foot aſunder, and at two 
feet diſtance in the rows; and this ſummer they 
will have ſhot another half foot. In the ſpring 
following, being now four years old, and one 


foot in height, if the ground deſigned for the 


eg is ready, and there are no rabbits or 


ares, they may be planted out for good. But 
where theſe animals can get to them, I would 


adviſe their remaining in the nurſery another 


year or two, till they are out of their reach; as 
J have frequently known plantations of theſe 


ſmall plants wholly deſtroyed the winter after 


planting by hares, &c. It, therefore, they are 
ſuffered to remain another year in the nurſery, 


having acquired ſtrength of body, they will 
make a ſhoot that ſummer of near two feet; ſo 
that the plants, at five years old, will be about 


a yard high, which is a good ſize for removing. 
If they ſtand another year, till they are fix 


years old, they will ſhoot about two feet more, 


and be near five feet in height. But here it is 


to be obſerved, that the larger theſe trees grow, | 
the more difficulty there will be in removing 


them; and where they are of a tolerable height, 


many will be loſt in their removal, though 


the utmoſt care be taken. Having, however, 
fixed on the height of your trees, according to 


the nature of your ground, or your ſecurity from 
| hares, &c. and the ground having borne a crop 


of grain, if it is to be planted with trees a foot 
or two high, muſt be ploughed to bury the 
weeds, and the plants ſhould be ſet one yard 
But if you intend to plant it with 
larger plants, there will be no occaſion for 


ploughing, as they will be out of the reach of 
weeds; only let holes be made, and the trees 


ſet one yard aſunder all over it. And altho' this 


may appear too cloſe, yet as there will be a 
great hazard of loſing many of theſe large trees, 


the growing ones by the ſpring following may 
probably ſhew themſelves not too near. How- 
ever, this ſhould not diſcourage thoſe gentlemen 
who are deſirous of having an immediate ſhew , 


for if the plants be properly removed every two 


years in the nurſery way, they may be tranſ- 
planted with reaſonable hopes of ſucceſs, even 


at a great height. Neither ſhould they be 
alarmed becauſe a large tree and a ſmaller being 


ſometimes planted together, the ſmall one has 


quickly overtaken the large one, and outſtript 
it; for though this may happen, yet the cauſe 
is eaſily demonſtrated : The larger plant might 
have taken ſuch footing in the nurſery, that the 


removing it was like tranſporting a man into a 


different clime; ſo that if ſuch a tree lives, it 


will be ſome years before it can recover itſelf ſo 
Vor. I. 
6 


as to make a good ſhoot. But where firs have 


been regularly removed every two years, a {mall 
one can never overtake a larger, if the foil and 
ſituation be equal. Both will make a ſmall ſhoot 
the firſt year; the next year's will be longer; 


and in this manner they will keep their regular 


diſtance, as I have found in many experiments I 
have made of theſe trees, by planting of different 
growths at the ſame time: I have hitherto per- 
ceived them to maintain their ſtation, if the 
larger had always been properly removed. Nay, 
I have ſome few growing at preſent, that have 
been planted this way for trial, in which the 


larger ſeem to be much finer trees in proportion. 


And what wonder? for being kept removing 
every two years, they not only throw out a great 
number of fibres, but ſtiffen in the body. In 


this always conſiſts the difference between plants 
properly raiſed in the nurſery, and thoſe that 
have never been tranſplanted : The former will 


ever be thick at the bottom, and continue taper- 
ing to the top, like an acute cone, with a imall 
baſe ; whereas the latter will always have very 
flender ſtems, even when the tree is at a great 
height ; which ſhews the neceſſity of pricking 
thele plants out in the ſeminary the ſpring after 
they come up, and of continuing to remove 
them every two years, till they are planted our 


for good. 


The beſt ſeaſon for making plantations of 


theſe trees is early in the month of September; 
for if they are planted in the beginning of that 


month, they will have taken to the ground be- 
fore the winter comes on; and having the mould 


Septem- 
ber the 
beſt ſeaſon 
tor plant- 
ing theſe 
trees; 


thoroughly ſettled by the winter's rains, &c. to 


the roots, ſhould a dry ſpring afterwards happen, 
they will receive leſs injury from the drought. 


March alſo is a good time for removing theſe 


trees; nay, they may be tranſplanted in any 
of the winter months with tolerable. hopes of 
ſucceſs. But whenever this is done, they muſt 
be taken out of the nurſery with great care; the 
holes ſhould be ready made, that they may be 
out of the ground as little time as poſſible; and 
in planting them, the fineſt mould ſhould be 


| laid to their fibres, which ought to be ſpread 


in their proper places, that they may not lie 
clotted together, which would cauſe them to 
get mouldy. If theſe precautions are obſerved, 
and the earth be afterwards gently prefled 


down with the foot to ſettle it firm, there will 


not be much fear of the plants ſucceeding. 


and 
March 
moſt pro- 
per for 
tranſplan- 
ting or re- 
moving 
them. 


After the plantation is made, it will require 


as to require being ſtaked, to prevent their be- 
ing blown aſide by the winds, which I by no 
means adviſe) till they want thinning. Not a 
ſingle under-branch ſhould be cut off; for the 
growth of the tree will be retarded in propor- 


tion to the number of branches taken away, In 


about ſeven years, the plantation will want thin- 
ning: This, however, muſt be done ſparingly 
at firſt; only the weakeſt trees and the under- 
lings ſhould be cut out, that the remainder may 
ſtill ſtand pretty cloſe, to draw one another up 
to a greater height; for it is the length of this 
wood when felled that greatly enhances its 
value. Two or three years after you may repeat 
the operation of cutting down ſuch trees as ap- 
pear unhealthy z for there will be no occaſion of 

rubbing up their roots, as they will never 
Sa out again: And in this manner a few of 
the weakeſt may be cut out every year, which 
will {ell well for ladders, ſcaffolding poles, &c. 
Thus ſhould the plantation be continued to be 
thinned as often as you fee occaſion, till the 
trees are grown to their full maturity; which, 


by 


no farther trouble or expence than keeping the 
fences good (unleſs the trees be ſo large at firſt 
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which it 
thrives 
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A ſwift- 
growing 
tree. 


Affords 
pitch, tur- 
pentine, 

and reſin. 


Uſes to 
which the 
timber 1s 


applicable 


by being raiſed in this manner, will aſpire to a 


prodigious height, be as ſtraight as an arrow, | 


and conſequently of more value for maſts of 
ſhips, boards, &c. | | | 
The Scotch fir will thrive npon almoſt any 
ſoil or ſituation. It grows faſteſt, indeed, in a 
rich moiſt ſoil, but it makes ſurprizing progreſs 
in clays of all forts; it will grow upon the tops 
of mountains and recks, where there is little 
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more than the crevices for the roots to ſtrike 
into; and I have known it extremely luxuriunt 


in little iſtands in the midſt of ponds ; it ſhews 


no diſdain to all fandy and ſtony ground, and 
will ſucceed on barren heaths, where hardly any 
thing but heath or furze will grow: Conlidera- 
tions which deſerve the ſerious attention of every 
one poſſeſſed of ſuch land, as he may by this 


| Means improve it to a great amount. 


III. 


PINUS PINEASTER The WILD PIN E-T REE. 


TV HE Pireaſter is another ſpecies of Pine 


which grows to a monſtrous ſize, and 
therefore claims a place in all forts of 
evergreen timber plantations, whether deſigned 
for pleaſure or profit; and altho* the wood is not 


quite ſo valuable as that of the Scotch fir, yet it 


has its uſes. This pine is a quick grower, has 
long leaves of a pleaſant green colour, and is 


therefore well adapted to enhance the beauty by 


encreaſing the variety of evergreen plantations. 
This tree affords pitch, turpentine, and re- 


ſin. The oil of turpentine is diſtilled from 
the common fort; and in this operation, that 
which comes firlt, pure and good, is the ſpirit of 
remaining 1n 


turpentine; whilſt what is found 
the ſtill 1s the common. reſin. N | 

The Pineaſter, when it grows large, is ſubject 
to throw out large branches, eſpecially where there 
are few of them; and this has occaſioned the 


tree's being diſliked by ſome perſons. But as theſe 


branches, though appearing naked, have a pleaſ- 


ing majeſty, awe, and grandeur, and the leaves 


are larger, thicker, and longer than the Scotch 


fir, theſe additional perfections make amends, in 
my opinion, for the ſeeming defect of ſuch large 
branches preſenting themſelves unturniſhed with 


e,, : | | 
The timber of the wild pine 1s ſerviceable 
in many parts of carpenters and joiners work ; 
it is uſeful for the wainſcoting of rooms; may 
be fawn into good boards for flooring; and 
altho', as was before obſerved, it is not quite 


ſo valuable as the Scotch fir, yet is this tree by | 


no means to be neglected planting on that ac- 


count, as the purpoſes for which its wood is . 


The Pine- 
aſter 2 


Italy, and 
uſed for 
_ Covering 
houſes in 
Switzer- 


land, 


Manner 
of propa- 
gating 
this tree. 


wanted are many and various. 
The Pineaſter is a native of Italy, though it 


ra abounds in the South of France; and in Switzer- 
native of 


land, where there is great plenty of theſe trees, 
the inhabitants cut them into ſhingles for the 
covering of their houſes, which ſoon becomes ſo 


compact and cloſe, by the ſun's diffuſing the 


reſinous ſubſtance, as to be proof againſt all 
weather. 5 8 

This tree may be raiſed in the ſame man- 
ner as the Scotch fir; and the cones ſhould be 
prepared, and the ſeeds obtained, according 
to the directions given for that tree. They 


ſhould aiſo be ſown at the ſame time; and in 
about ſix weeks the young plants will appear. 
They will have made a ſhort ſhoot this ſummer; 
and in the middle of the enſuing one, they 


ſhould be pricked out in the nurſery, in beds at 


a foot aſunder each way. Rainy and cloudy 


Weather is the time for this work; and as the 


ſun at that ſeaſon frequently breaks out in hot 
gleams, ſo as to deſtroy the young-planted trees, 
the beds ſhould be hooped for their preſerva- 


tion, and covered with mats, till they have 
I do not doubt but that adviſing. 
the planting of trees in the middle of {ummer, 
when the winter has always been reputed the 


taken root. 


only time for that work, will appear ſtrange to 
many: But I can certainly inform ſuch ſcep- 
tics, that I have planted theſe trees, in fine 
moiſt weather, hooping and matting them in the 


hear of the day, uncovering them in the night, 
refreſhing them with gentle watering as they re- 
quired ; I have planted theie young trees, I ſay, 


in this ſeaſon and in this manner, not only with 
ſucceſs, but many of them have ſeemed not to 
droop, as if they had never perceived their re- 
moval. After your plants are taken to the 
ground, they will want no farther care than 


keeping them clean of weeds, till the latter end 


of Auguſt, or beginning of April twelvemonth 


following; in either of which months they 


ſhould be planted out for good, if poſſible; and 
if the ground cannot be got ready for their re- 


ception, they muſt undergo a ſecond removal in 


the nurſery way, otherwiſe almoſt all will be 
ſure to-die when planted out ; for it is difficult 


to make this tree thrive when grown pretty 


Ifrge, if it has not been uſed to conſtant moving. 


The diſtance at which theſe trees ſhould be 


ſet from each other when planted out for good 
ought to be one yard, and they ſhould be atter- 
wards thinned, and managed as was directed tf 

the Scotch fir. FEST 4 
The wild pine will thrive, when once it has 
taken to the ground, in almoſt any foil : So that 
whoever is deſirous of encreaſing the variety of 
his evergreen timber plantations with theſe trees, 


need not be anxious about the nature of the 


ground in which they are to ſtand. 
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PINUS STROBUS, The WEYMOUTH PIN ET REE. 


T | HIS is a tree of admirable uſe and beauty; 


and well adapted for large evergreen plan- 
tations of any kind. If it 1s planted in 
parks or open places, we find it growing up re- 
markably ſtraight, with annual ſhoots of two 
feet or more 1n length. The leaves are of a 


fine green colour, long and ſlender, beautifully 
adorning their branches; and the bark is per- 


_ Height to 


which it 


grows. 


fectly ſmooth and fine: Properties which entitle 


this pine to be ranked in the firſt claſs of the moſt 


beautiful trees of this tribe. | 
But theſe are not the only reaſons why the Pinus 


Strobus ſhould be planted. I am now treating of 


timber-trees; and this tree ſurely claims a place 
on that account, as it will grow to a prodigious 
magnitude, more than a hundred feet high, and 
makes ſuch excellent maſts for ſhips, that the 


legiſlature, in the reign of Queen Anne, enacted 


a a lawenforcing the encouragement of the growth 


of theſe trees in America, where they abound. 
___ Weymouth pines were ſparingly propagated in 
England till of late years, on account of the great 


price of their ſeeds, which were all imported 
from abroad, and ſold extremely dear; but as 


ſome trees have been introduced into our Eng- 


liſh gardens near forty years ago, we have now 
plenty of ſeeds perfected in our own country, not 


only from thoſe of the oldeſt ſtanding, but from 
younger trees; ſo that as the ſeeds may be eaſily 


obtained, I entertain hopes this pine will be raiſed 


Uſes to 


which the 
timber is 


applied. 


in proportionably larger quantities. 


This tree is called in North-America, where 
it grows naturally, the White Pine; and reaſon 
will ſuggeſt to every man, that the timber is 


not only ſerviceable for the navy, but for other 
uſes, as it certainly is for flooring, wainſcoting, 


boxes, bellies for harpſichords, and muſical in- 


ſtruments of all ſorts, doors, bolts, c. 
The cones of this tree for the ſeeds ſhould 


always be gathered in the winter; for being very 


long and looſe, the ſcales will open and emit 
the ſeeds at the earlieſt influences of the ſpring 


Method 


=" propa- 


gating 
this tree, 


fun ; ſo that unleſs timely care is taken to gather 


them from the trees ſoon enough, a ſeaſon may 


eaſily be loſt. 


The ſeeds of the Weymouth pine are larger 


than thoſe of the Scotch fir; and in order to 
raiſe the young plants, it will be proper to ſow 
them in pots or boxes, which may be removed 
into the ſhade after the plants are come up, 
when the ſun's rays are violent. If they are 
ſown in beds of fine light earth, they ſhould be 
hooped, and conſtantly covered with mats from 
the ſun's heat, and as carefully uncovered when 
he ſets. In about ſix or ſeven weeks after ſow- 
ing, the young plants will appear, when they 


, 


| out with them. 


their full maturity. 
them in the nurſery, they may be removed at 


ſhould be regularly guarded from birds, as was 
directed for the Scotch fir, otherwiſe all your 


ſeeds, time, and trouble, will be loſt; for if 


the birds rake to them at their firſt coming up, 


and are unmoleſted, they will not leave a ſingle 
plant. ay 98 e 

The plants being now above ground, the 
weeds ſhould be conſtantly picked out, as they 
appear, leſt the fibres of their roots mixing with 
thoſe of the firs, many of theſe latter be drawn 


ſparingly, and with the utmoſt caution, for as 
the ſtems of the young plants are very ſlender, 


by over-watering they are frequently thrown 


aſide, which they hardly ever recover. Thus I 
have known gentlemen, who, in attempting to 


raiſe theſe trees, have ſeen the yuung plants go 
off without perceiving the caule ; and the more 
_ watering and pains they have taken, have found 
the plants perliſt in this way more and more, to 


their great mortification and aſtoniſhment. 
In the ſpring following theſe plants ſhould be 


| pricked out in beds half a foot aſunder each 
way; and here they may ſtand two years, when 
they may be either planted out for good, or re- 
moved into the nurſery, at the diſtance of one 


foot aſunder, and two feet in the rows. If the 
plantation is to conſiſt of ſmall plants, which are 


the beſt if hares and rabbits can be kept out, 


the ground ought to be prepared as was di- 
rected for the Scotch fir, and the plants ma- 


naged accordingly; but if it is to be formed 
of larger trees, they muſt be raiſed by removing 


in the nurſery every other year, like the Scotch 
firs; and when planted out for good ſhould re- 
ceive the ſame management, till they arrive at 
If care has been taken of 


a conſiderable height with great aſſurance of 
ſucceſs; for it is much eaſier to make this pine 
grow than any of the other ſorts: So that where 
they are wanted for ornament in parks, open 
places, &c. a ſnow of them may be made in a 
little time. | | 


The foil the Weymouth pine delights in moſt soils pro- 
is a ſandy loam; but it likes other ſoils of an per for i 
inferior nature; and altho? it is not generally to 
| be planted on all lands, like the Scotch fir, yet 


I have ſeen it luxuriant and healthy, making 


ſtrong ſhoots, on blue and red clays, and other 
On ſtony and ſlaty 


ſorts of ſtrong ground. 
ground, likewiſe, I have ſeen ſome very fine 
trees: So that I believe whoever is deſirous of 


having plantations of this pine, need not be 


curious in the choice of his ground. 


CHAP: 


In dry weather they ſhould be 
_ refreſhed with water: But this muſt be done 
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PINUS T DA, The S WAMP-PINE-T REF. 


IE Swamp-Pine is a very large-growing 


Situatiens . 


tree, and is highly proper, as its name 
proper for ; ; ; 
this woe, imports, to be planted in moiſt paces 
Its ap- The leaves are long, of a delightful green 


pearance colour; three iſſue out of each ſheath, and adorn 


the younger branches in great plenty. 


Uſes of The timber is of equal value with moſt of the 


its timber, Other ſorts of pine, either for boards, traces, or 


any carpentry uſes. 
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IE Stone-Pine is a tree of which there 

ſhould be a few in all plantations of ever- 

Irs ap- greens. It will grow to a conſiderable 

OLE height; and ariſes with a ſtraight and fair ſtem, 

= though with a rough bark. The leaves will con- 

tribute to the diverſitying of the ſcene, as they 

differ in colour from any of the preceding ſorts, 

and are arranged in a different manner. The 

cones which 1t bears are monſtrouſly large, tur- 

| binated, ſtrike the eye by their bold appearance 

when hanging on the trees, and afford pleaſure 

upon being more cloſely examined, from the 

beautiful arrangement of their ſcales. They 

produce a kernel as large as an almond, and as 

{weet to the taſte. Formerly they were kept in 

the ſhops, and ſold for reſtoratives, but are at 
preſent neglected. e 

A native This tree is a native of Italy, where the ker- 

of Italy nels are ſerved up in deſſerts at the table; and 


The ker. às they are known to prove falutary in colds, 


nels ſalu- Coughs, conſumptions, &c. 1 think this tree 
taryin ought to be propagated for the fruit. 


colds, &c,. * 2 = 1 2 | 
33 The ſtone-pine may be ſawed into good 


which the boards, tho? the timber 1s generally allowed not 
timber is to be quite ſo valuable as the before-mentioned 


ſervice= forts. The colour is not the ſame in all trees; 
ſome exhibiting their timber of a very white 
colour, others again are yellower, and ſmell 
ſtronger of the turpentine. The yellow ſort 1s 
allowed to be the better of the two; though, 
doubtleſs, they are both uſeful to the joiner and 
the carpen:er for many purpoſes in their way. 


Method Theſe trees are all raiſed from the ſeeds, 


of propa- which may be procured from their large cones 


gating by the help of a viſe; for this will fo effectually 


this tree. : ; 
ts HE" break the cones, without hurting the ſeeds, that 


they may be taken out with pleaſure, The 
cones ſhould be freſh, not older than a year or 
two at fartheſt, or the ſeeds will not be good ; 
for altho' it has been aſſerted, that the ſeeds of 
pines in general will keep in their cones many 
years, yet the cones of this ſpecies of pine are an 
exception, as the ſeeds. are rarely found good 
after the cones are one year old. 3 


| 


I Its propagation is the ſame as the Weymouth Method | 
pine; and the planting out, and after-manage- of propa- 


 PINUS PII E A, The STONE-PINE-TREE. 


be hooped, in order to be covered with mats in 


improved. 


dle of March. The weather being fine, and = 
the ground fit for working, they ſhould be ſown E 
about half an inch deep, in beds of fine light 
earth. In about ſeven weeks the plants will ap- 


others four inches aſunder. Rainy and cloudy | 


ment of the trees, ſhould be exactly ſimilar. this tree. 
It will grow welt on all upland and dry 
grounds; but its chief delight is in moiſt places. 
Here the owner will plant them to the greateſt 
advantage; and if there are contiguous hills * 
planted with Scotch firs and other kinds, the 5 
different greens will produce a delightful contraſt. 4 


Soils pro- 
per for its 


3 bo; 
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Thee ſeaſon for ſowing theſe ſeeds is the mid- 


pear, which muſt be kept clean of weeds, and 3 
now and then watered in dry weather till July, þ 
by which time they will have made a tolerable 
thoot. In the month of July they ſhould be 
taken out of the ſeed-beds, and pricked in 


weather muſt be made choice of for this work; 
and after they are planted, the beds ought to 
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the heat of the day, which, however, ſhould be * 
always uncovered in the night. When they have It 
taken to the ground, farther covering will be = 


7 

needleſs; and here they may remain, with only "7 

now and then watering, and keeping them clear . 

of weeds, till the ſpring twelvemonth follow- 5 

ing; when, in the beginning of April, they b 
ſhould be planted out in the nurſery, in well = 


prepared ground, a foot aſunder, and at two feet 
diſtance in the rows. Here they may ſtand two 8 | 
years, and then ſhould be planted out for good. E 
But if the trees are deſired to be larger before _—_ 
they are brought to the ſpot where they are to | . 
ſtand, they muſt be kept conſtantly removing 
every two years in the nurſery; for without this 
management this is a very difficult tree to be 
ab adobe is eee 
though, like moſt other pines, it will grow well this tree. 
in almoſt any land. However, I would never 

adviſe the making large plantations of this tree 

yet a few of them ſhould always be admitted, to 
encreaſe the variety and ſtrike the imagination, 

as the timber is uſeful. They are alſo very Situations 
proper for clumps in parks or lawns. But, as I to which 
faid, I would never adviſe the making large it is 
plantations of them, as the Scotch and Wey- adapted. 
mouth pines are more eaſily raiſed, and their 
timber is much more valuable. 
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Deriva- 


generical Latin word Abeo, 


Norway. 


The tim- 


wee. 
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PINUS ABIES, The COMMON SPRUCE-FIR-TREE. 


HE Abies, the Larix, and the Pinus, 
which have always been looked upon as 
different genera, are now very juſtly claſſed 

with the pines. | 
The Spruce-Fir is a beautiful tree, as well as 
valuable for its timber. It grows to a prodi- 
gious height; on which account the appella- 
ton ofthe tion Abies was formerly given to it, from the 


name. the ſame propriety the Greeks called this genus 
«rn, which ſignifies height, from the verb <a, 

| to advance. | 55 
A native This tree is a native of Norway and Denmark, 


of Den- where it grows naturally, and is one of the 
mark and 


where it adorns thoſe dreary mountains with its 
conſtant verdure. | 


ber is the fally known for its utility. 


s | From this fir pitch is extracted. which is 
mw known to ſerve for many common uſes in life. 


Pitch ex- a . F 
trated The manner of propagating this tree is nearly 
from this the ſame as that ordered for the Scotch pines ; 


e, and conſequently will not require removing 
ſo often in the nurſery, 


orth border; for when they come up, by 


being conſtantly ſhaded all the ſummer in ſuch a 


The timber is the white deal, a wood univer- 


to ſpring or advance; and with 


principal productions of their woods. It is alſo | 
found growing in the Highlands of Scotland, 


only this will more eaſily grow when of a large 


Mannerof In the middle of March, therefore, having f 

propagat- got the ſeeds out of the cones (which are very 

* Ls on as has been directed, let them be ſown in 
a 


ſituation, they will ſnoot much ſtronger and be 


better to prick out the ſpring following in the 
nurſery. In about ſix or ſeven weeks after ſow- 


ing, the young plants will appear, when they | 


ſhould be ſcreened with the uſual care from the 
birds, which otherwiſe would ſoon deſtroy them. 


By the autumn, many of theſe young plants, if 


they are kept clean from weeds and watered in 


dry weather, will have ſhot three or four inches; : 


and in ſpring they ſhould be carefully taken out 
of their ſeed-beds, ſo that the fibres may by 
no means be broken off or injured. ag 
thus cautiouſly taken up, they ſhould be as 
carefully planted in the nurſery-ground, at the 
diſtance of one foot aſunder each way. Here 


they may remain, with keeping them free from 


weeds, for three years, when they ſhould be 
ſet out in the places where they are deſigned 
to remain. But if larger trees are deſired for 


this purpoſe, they ſhould be taken up and 


planted in the nurſery, a foot and a half aſun- 
der, in rows two feet and a half diſtant, where 


they may ſtand, if required, till they are fix or 


eight feet high, without any other removing, 
When they are ſet out for good, they may be 
planted, with tolerable hopes of ſucceſs; for the 
{pruce-fir is not ſo nice or difficult in ſhifting its 
quarters as any of the other ſorts of pines. But 
though theſe trees may be tranſplanted at a good 
height, I would always adviſe removing them to 
the places deſigned for them with all poſſible 
diſpatch, as they are more certain of growing, 
and will recover the check occaſioned in all trees 
by removal in leſs time. 


The better the ſoil is, the faſter will the $oits fait- 
ſpruce- fir grow, tho' it will thrive very well in able to 


moſt of our Engliſh lands. In ſtrong loamy 
earth it makes a ſurpriſing progreſs; and it de- 


lights in freſh land of all forts, which never has 


| been worn out by ploughing, &c. though it be 


ever ſo poor. 


this tr ee. 


It is not proper to plant theſe trees near Situation 
great towns, becauſe they cannot bear the improper 


the progreſs of their growth, and proves very 
injurious to them. All the ſorts of fir ſuffer in 
ſome reſpect this way, but the ſpruce more 
remarkably, _ | Fog 
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PINUS PICE 4, The 


HE Silver-Fir-Tree is another ſpecies of 
this genus, of admirable procerity and 
. beauty. — | 

A native It grows naturally in moſt parts of Germany, 
of Ger- particularly about Straſburg, and adorns the 


many Ke. Scotch mountains in moderate plenty. 
Vieldstur- 


Pentine. ſtantly imported from Germany in large quanti- 
des every year. | — dies 

The timber is a yellowiſh deal, of equal good- 

neſs with any of the other ſorts, and applied 

like them to ſuch various purpoſes and uſes as 


are well known to every reader. 
Vor. I. | 


ay 


Ir affords the turpentine, which we have con- | 


| 


VIII. 


SILVER-FIR-TREE. 


| ſmoke, which changes their colour into that for it. 
of a dirty green, or rather a fort of black, ſtops 


Theſe trees are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in a Method 


ſhady border, about the middle of March. They ® 
will readily come up if the ſeeds are good; but? 


as this is not often the caſe, eſpecially if theſe 
are procured from the ſeedſmen, they ſhould be 


ſown very cloſe, otherwiſe you will be certain of 


having a very thin crop. The ſucceeding ſum- 
mer the plants will require no trouble, except 
keeping them clean from weeds ; and the ſpring 
after that they ſhould be pricked out in beds at 
about four inches diſtance from each other. 
Here they may ſtand for two years, when they 
ſhould be planted in the nurſery, in rows a foot 

M ed 5 aſunder 


f propa- 
ating 
is tree. 


| 
: 
| 
; 
\ 
4 


Situations 


this tree, 


The male 
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SIL.FIR. aſunder every way. The year, or at fartheſt 
two years, after they have been ſet in the nur- 
ſery, they ſhould be planted out for good; for 


if they are continued longer, many of then 


will die when planted out, and thoſe which 
grow frequently loſe their leading-ſhoot, ' and 
meet with fo greut a check as to be hardly able 
to get into a good growing ſtate for ſeveral 
years. 
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CUPRESSUS, The 


of a Cypreſs, though hitherto fet in plane- | 


ations of evergreens deſigned more for 


pleaſure than profit, 1s a tree which ought 

to have its ſhare in plantations of foreſt-trees in- 

tended for emolument. Indeed, in evergreen wil- 

derneſs quarters no tree makes a more agreeable 

Its ap- variety than this. The leaves are of a pleaſant 


deſcribed. 


pearance Qarkiſh green colour, and the growth of the 


whole tree is pyramidical. 
proper ff near temples, or ſacred ſtructures of any kind, 
as they give ſuch buildings a pleaſingly ſtriking 
appearance; for by exhibiting them through their 


narrow tops, each tree forming itſelf, as it were, 
into a pyramid of dark green, they make a ſweet - 


contraſt to the white colour of the temples, &c. 
near which they ſtand. | 33 


Beſides being thus proper for places of a reli- 
gious kind, they are much more valuable for 


' which their ſalutary properties. The aromatic effluvia 


emits aro- continually emitted from them, are allowed to ren- 
matic ef. der the air more healthy, and prove a ſpecific for 


fluvia that x 1 : | 
native th the lungs. | 


and we are told, that in the iſland of Candia, 


where theſe trees ufed antiently to grow in great 
quantities, the phyſicians frequently ſent their 
patients, conſumptive perſons eſpecially, or thoſe 


troubled with weak lungs, to live among them 


for ſome time; from which they ſeldom failed 
of receiving great benefit. oy 
Neither are cypreſs-trees adapted only to orna- 
ment and improve the air in wilderneſs quar- 
ters near habitations, &c. they are alſo proper 
for clumps or lawns, or to terminate views at 


a diſtance. In ſhort, they have their beauties | 


_ every way, and in Edad Þ pnagg 

What is called the 

2 ſort I would recommend for timber-plantations ; 
larly re- though the others ſhould have a ſhare, to en- 
commen- creaſe the variety. This tree is diſtinguiſhed 
ded for from the common ſpecies by not growing in 


lanta- , L = 
e ſuch a beautiful pictureſque form, but its 


branches are more ſpreading, and irregular, as its 


5 name imports. 
Tn The timber of the cypreſs, which is of the 
the tim- higheſt value and uſe, is of a very ſonorous na- 


ber, which ture, and therefore proper for muſical inſtru- 


is * great ments, baſſoons, German flutes, organ- pipes, 
* 3, &c. It is ſaid to reſiſt the worm or moth, and 
pplied. ; "es 
to be proof againſt all putrefaction; and if we 
conſider the purpoſes it has been antiently. ap- 


plicd to, we ſhall be. better enabled to judge of 


Theſe trees are peculiarly proper to be planted 


| | e Male Spreading Cypreſs 
ſpreading grows to the largeſt ſize, and is therefore the 


— 


Jutary to The Male Spreading Cypreſs is ſaid to be poſ- 
the lungs. ſeſſed of theſe properties in an eminent degree; 


| ſhould be prepared for the purpoſe, after having 


— 
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wood; and laſted from Conſtantine the Great to 


of this tree; and Thucydides tells us, that the 


. conjecture for which there is fome foundation, 


luge produced theſe trees in great plenty, 


changed by Apollo into a cypreſs-tree : But I name. 
| rather think it comes from uw, io produce, and 
ralęices, equal, becauſe the branches are all equally 


the ſame plant, and belongs to the claſs and or- order in 


naturally ſo, ſome drift ſand may be brought 
ro mix with it, and worked all over the bed, 


= \ 


The filver-fir is exceeding hardy, and will SIL. FIR. 
grow in any ſoil or ſituation, but always makes eee 
the greateſt progreſs in a good rich loamy earth. moſt al 

It is highly proper for parks and open foils and 
places, not only as being a large, beautiful, up- ſituatious. 
right tree, but as the leaves on their under- nn 
ſide are of a ſilvery white, while the upper for k. 
ſurface 1s green, this contraſt cauſes a delightful 


effect. 


its value. Plato is faid to have preferred it to 
braſs, to write his laws on. The bridge built by 
Semiramis conſiſted of this timber. The doors 
of St. Peter's church at Rome were made of this 


the time of Pope Eugenius IV. who changed 
them for brafs, though they were as freſh and 
entire as if they had been new, notwithſtand- 
ing they had ſtood there many hundred years. 
The cheſts of the Egyptian mummies are made 


Athenians always uſed to bury their heroes in 
coffins made of it. The gopher-wood men- 
tioned in ſcripture, of which the ark was built, 
is thought by many to have been the cypreſs ; a 


as thoſe parts of Aſſyria where the ark is ſup- 
poſed to have been built, has ever ſince the De- 


The cypreſs grows naturally in the iſlands of 
the Archipelago, the Levant, and ſeveral other 
parts of the world. The word is ſuppoſed to Denva- 
be formed of Cypariſſus, the name of a beautiful tion of the 
young man, whom the poets feign to have been generical 


produced. It affords male and female flowers on Claſs and 
the Lin- 
der Monoecia Monadelphia. .  ' nean 
The manner of propagating the cypreſs is as ſyſtem. 
follows. A warm border, or well-ſheltered beds, » one 
| gating 
been well worked, turned over, and mellowed this tree. 
by the froſts all winter. The ſoil of this bor- 


der, or beds, ſhould be ſandy ; and if it is not 


at leaſt ſix inches deep. Having the border 


prepared, the mould being ſmooth and fine, let B 
a ſmall part, ſufficient to. cover the ſeeds, be . 
taken out, and then let the bed be raked ſmooth 


and fine. After this, ſow the ſeeds all over it 5 
pretty thin; for if they are fown too thick, the 5 
roots get matted together, ſo that the plants 
cannot be removed out of the ſeed-bed into the Et 
nurſery, without great danger of loſs, The = 
ſeeds being now ſown regularly over the bed, =] 
riddle the mould that was taken out, over them, 5 
not quite half an inch thick. The beginning of 

March is the beſt time for this work; and by 

the beginning of May, if the ſeeds were good, 

the plants will come up. If the month of April 

ſhould prove very dry, as it often happens, the 

beds may have now and then a gentle les 

an 
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and it will help to bring the plants up. After ſtrong plow, to deſtroy the weeds, and lay the 
they have come up, if the ſummer ſhould not beſt toil downwards. | | 


., — E * 


CYPRESS; 


prove very dry, they will require little water- After this, holes ſhould be made all over it at 


ing; and even in the greateſt drought twice | two yards diſtance. The plants muſt be taken 
4 week will be ſufficient for them, provided | out of the nurſery with as much mould with the 


it be done in the evenings. This is the only | roots as poſſible, and carefully planted in theſe. 


care they will require the firſt ſummer, except | holes. It theſe trees are deſigned for coppice- 
being kept clean Som weeds, In the winter, if | wood, they will be fit to cut in fifteen or twenty 
the place where they are ſown be tolerably well | years; for I am informed, that the cyprets ſuc- 
ſheltered, they will ſtand it very well, though it | ceeds very well in coppices, though I muſt own 
ſhould prove ſevere, as I have many times ex- I never experienced the effect of cutting down 
perienced; but where the ſituation is not well | large trees. If the plants are deſigned for tim- 
ſheltered by plantations, to break the violence of | ber; when they get too cloſe they ought to be 
the froſty black winds; they muſt be ſcreened, | proportionably thinned ; and ſhould undergo a 
otherwiſe many will be loſt. It is the black | ſecond thinning as often as they touch each 
froſts, attended by high winds, which will de- | other, till they arrive at their full fize. 
ſtroy theſe plants; ſo that where there is not | The cypreſs has been cultivated in many parts 
ſhelter enough to break their edge, the beds | of the world for the take of its timber; and it 
ſhould be hooped over, and covered with mats | was a cuſtom in ſome iſlands in the Archipelago; 
during that ſevere weather. | at the birth of a daughter, to plant a Cupreſſe- 
The enſuing ſummer the plants may remain tum, or grove of cypreſs-trees, to be given her 
undiſturbed, when they will require no watering, | for her portion. Hence every plantation of this 
and no farther care, except weeding. The | kind was called Dos Filie, or a danghter's 
ſpring following, being then two years old, they | dower. If the gentlemen of theſe kingdoms were 
ſhould be ſet out in the nurſery, exactly at | to imitate this practice, they might give their 
two feet ſquare. In taking them our of the | daughters good portions without incumbering 
ſeed-bed, ſome earth ſhould be taken with the | the eſtate, by leaving their fortunes to be paid 
roots. The latter end of March is the moſt | by the eldeſt ſon out of it; thereby oftentimes 
proper time for this work; and if the weather | keeping him in poverty and ſlavery the greateſt 
ſhould prove dry and cold, as it often happens, | part of his life.. 5 | 
the March winds blowing, the work muit be | The foils which the cypreſs delights in are 
deferred till rainy or cloudy weather for with- | many and various. It grows exceeding well in 
out theſe precautions, you will find this a diffi- good rich land, and makes ſurpriſing progreſs 


cult plant to remove. After they are planted | in my Gumley plantations, where the foil is a 


out in the nurſery, they may be now and then | poor hungry white clay. But above all, it ſeems 
watered in dry weather, kept clean from weeds, | to feaſt in gravelly and ſandy ground, in which 


and thus may ſtand till they are of a ſufficient | it will arrive to a great bulk in a few years: So 


| ſize to be planted out for good. 


Directions 
for raiſin 

a Cape 
ſetum. 


— 


The ground intended for a Cupreſſetum may | plant it with cypreſs. ro his own great emolu- 
the preceding year bear a crop of grain, and the | ment, as well as beautifying and ornamenting 
winter before it is planted be ploughed with a the country tor the pleaſure of the public. 
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QUERCUS ILEX, The EVERGREEN OAKT REE. 


HE. Tices, or Evergreen Oak-Trees, to- and long, of a ſecond more rotund, of a third 


Soils if 
which it 
delights. _ 


that whoever is poſſeſſed of ſuch land, may 


_ gether with the forts of cork-trees, are | deeply indented, of a fourth as full of prickles | 


| undoubtedly ſpecies of the Quercus, as | almoſt as the holly ; whence I think it is natural 
their characters tit, being found, upon exa- | to inter, that the different torts of theſe trees are 


' mination, to be the ſame in all reſpects, altho* not diſtin& ſpecies, but only varieties of one 
they were always reputed, till the new ſyſtem | common genus, the Ilex, the different ſorts of 


Derivg- 
tion of the 
generical 
name, 


was publiſhed, to be diſtinct genera. There | which are very beautiful trees, and highly proper 
ſeems to be many ſpecies of the Jex, though | for evergreen plantations of all kinds. They 
we have great reaſon to believe, they are no | make an agreeable variety in evergreen wilder- 
more than varieties, as I have ſown acorns of | neſs quarters, produce a pleaſing effect in clumps, 
the ſame tree which have produced plants very | and have their value 1n evergreen timber-plant- 
different, eſpecially with reſpe& to the leaves. |. ations deſigned chiefly for profic. 
The leaves of one tree have been very narrow | 


GUERCUS SUBER The CORK-TREE. 


I EQUALLY recommend the cork-tree | tools; mallet-heads and beetles, paliſadoes, axle- 
and the evergreen oak for planting, under this | trees, and many purpoſes in building. It affords 
article, as they may be both equally propagated | excellent fuel, and makes the beſt and moſt laſt- 


to the owner's advantage. ing charcoal: In Spain, where theſe trees abound, 


The word Suber is derived d ſubeo, quod mergi | their charcoal is chiefly made of it. The Suber, 
nequit, ſed ſubit. | or cork-tree, and the Jex, are nearly equally 


Phaces it 
which it 
15 proper 
to be 


; planted, 


Uſes to 
which the 

timber is 
applica- 
ble. 


The timber may be ſold for many uſes, and | ſerviceable for the above uſes; beſides which, 


is ſerviceable for pins, wedges, chairs, ſtocks of | the former affords the cork, ſo generally ſervice- 
9 | | . able 
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CORK. able both by ſca and land. It is uſeful to the 


ions merchants for ſecuring liquors; and without this 
uſes of I 


ck. material the country would be ill ſupplied with 


fiſh by the fiſnermen, who require it for their nets. 


Beſides, it has other valuable properties, which 
are too numerous to be recited here, but which 
are nevertheleſs known to the inhabitants in 
countries where theſe trees abound. The poor 
people in Spain lay it to tread on inſtead of car- 
pets. It is often uſed for coffins, which, being 
lined with a reſinous compoſition, are ſaid to 
preſerve the bodies longer uncorrupted. It 
makes very good ſoles for ſhoes, being dry and 
light; and indeed 1s every where preferred, par- 
ticularly by old people, for this purpoſe, to 
leather. . | 


Mannerof 


taking ON | 3 
ches b tree nearly reſembles our method of ſtripping 


from the Off the bark of our oak for the tanners uſe. 
tee, When it is taken from the tree, it is preſſed flat 
| before the fire, and weights laid upon it to keep 
it in that ſtate; after which it will always remain 
ſo. The oldeſt trees afford the beſt cork, which 
will, every ſeven or eight years, yield a crop. 
The month of July is the time for this work, 
when the ſap is in its higheft flow ; but dry 
weather muſt be made choice of, becauſe ſhould 
much moiſture fall upon the cuticula, or tender 
rhind, at that time juſt expoſed, the tree might 
be endangered; which will be fo far from being 
injured by the bark being taken off, it the wea- 
ther is dry, that it is even neceſſary to have this 


O 


operation performed to preſerve it in health and 


growth. The tender rhind 1s ſufficient to per- 
form the offices of the bark in trees; and unleſs 
the cork be taken off, the tree will become 
ſtunted, and decay in a much fewer ſpace of 


years than thoſe that have yielded their crops for 
uſe. The cork of young trees is of little value; 


however, to render the future cork of theſe 
trees good, it would be proper to have them 
decorticated when about ten or twelve years old; 
for this will refreſh the tree, and the cork will 


at every after- peeling become better and better. 


The aſhes The aſhes of the cork are ſaid to prove ſalu- 


ot checork tary in the bloody-flux; and, being mixed with 
prove ſa- freſh butter, to afford an ointment which has 


ha, been found a ſovereign remedy for the piles. 


thebloody © ba | 3 

flux and The manner of propagating both the preced- 

ra f ing ſorts of trees is by the acorns, which are 
ictho 


Saling c LE 
te ever- Only obſerve in this place, that it is difficult to ex- 


aid cor 
trees. 


green _ cite them to grow when they are removed; that, 


CH A P. 


” 


The manner of taking off the cork from the- 


To. / 


5 en be managed in the ſame manner as our Eng- 
rb lich oak, to which I refer the reader; and ſhall | 


9 


ä - 


| 


contrary to molt trees, they may be tranſplanted CORK. 
with greater hopes of ſucceſs when the plants 
are four or five feet high than when they are 
ſeedlings ; and that, after all, if the ground can 
be properly prepared, it will be better to ſow 
theſe acorns in places where they are to remain, 
as they will ſuſtain a great check 1n their growth, 
and the loſs of many trees be endangered, by 
their removal. | 
The cork-tree grows naturally in Portugal In what 
and Spain, in Italy, and the South of France countries 
it is found likewiſe in New-England, and the this tree 
coldeſt parts of Biſcany: And in moſt of theſe R, 
places alſo the evergreen oaks grow. | 5 
Both theſe ſorts of trees will grow upon almoſt All ſoils 
any ground: Rocky mountains, ſtony heaths, —_— 
&c. where hardly any thing elſe will thrive, cork ang 
may be planted with them to advantage. And evergreen 
altho* the reader, in the preceding articles, will oak trees. 


find many trees which particularly delight in 


| ſuch ſoils and ſituations, yet the cork and ever- 

green oak ſhould have their ſhare, eſpecially 

if the planter can 288 the acorns or ſetts at 
˖ 


the ſame price as the other ſorts. Indeed, where 


neither ſeeds nor ſetts of any particular tree can 


be procured, others muſt be ſought for that will 


ſuit the ſame land, to ſupply their place. There 


are more ſorts of trees than one which will grow 


well in any foil; and the planter's firſt care 


ſhould be to conſider what trees will thrive beſt 
on his ground. Some people entertain a notion, 
that no trees deſerve planting except oaks, aſhes, 
and elms : Nay, I know ſeveral gentlemen who, 
having tried theſe upon ſome proven, and find- 
ing them not to ſucceed, have become diſguſted, 
quitted the purſuit, and left the land altogether 
uncultivated for the future. Let every planter, 
therefore, conſider, that the different ſoils of the 
kingdom have plants peculiarly adapted to them, 


| and thence be induced to ſtudy the nature of his 


ſoil, with the trees proper for it; to aſſiſt him 
in the knowledge of which 1s one part of the 
deſign of this work. Would every gentleman 
N this plan, and in his plantations always 
eep this conſideration in view, our number of 


foreſt- trees would be encreaſed; the ſmalleſt por- 


tion of land would be then planted with trees 
proper to its nature; we ſhould have timber for 
every uſe; and the pleaſure reſulting from ſuch 


beauty and variety would call for the warmeſt 


thanks and praiſe to that Allwiſe and Beneficent 
Creator, who has formed trees of different ſtruc- 
ture, according to the various ſoils, in order to 
grow and flouriſh for his creatures' ſervice. 


RR HERE ENDO CRONDROCORODRO OE ROCHRORERESY 
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XI. 


FUNIPERUS, The JUN IPER-T RE E. 


| HERE are many ſpecies of the Juniper; 

[ but the ſort I would chiefly recommend to 

be planted for the ſake of the wood is the 

large blue-berried juniper-tree, commonly called 

the Red Virginian Cedar, which is a tree of ad- 
mirable uſe; and, altho' a foreigner, will thrive 
exceedingly well in our climate. The beauty 

Sitnations Of this tree is apparent to all beholders, and at 
proper for once convinces them how excellently it is calcu- 
cas eres. lated for enlivening the ſcene, and ornamenting 


| 


places of all kinds, whether the pleaſure-garden ; 

or wilderneſs, parks or lawns. Its growth is Its ap- 

upright ; the branches form a beautiful cone; Reicnbed. 

and, if left unſprigged, the tree will be feathered 

to the very baſe. It grows to near forty feet 

high; and the timber is valuable for many excel- 

lent and rare uſes. It will continue ſound and 

uncorrupt for many ages, being poſſeſſed of a 

bitter reſin which prevents the worms from at- Us of 

tacking it. The wood may be converted into its timber. 
utenſils 
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JUNIPER, 


utenſils of moſt ſorts, as well as applied to a 
great part of the uſes to which the cypreſs is 
adapted. It is remarkable, however, for being 
of a very brittle nature, and is therefore not pro- 
per to be introduced into buildings where any 
great weight is to be lodged. Nevertheleſs, in 
Virginia and Carolina, where they abound, theſe 
trees are uſed in ſtructures of all kinds, with this 
precaution ; and the inhabitants preter the timber 
ro moſt other wood for wainſcoting their rooms, 
and building of veſſels. | 

I think it unneceſſary to enlarge farther on 
this tree and its utes : "Thoſe who are deſirous of 
having variety of timber-trees in their planta- 


tions, from wat has been ſaid will doubtleſs be 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
this tree. 


inclined to allow this a place ; I ſhall therefore 
proceed to its culture. | | 
The ſeeds mult be procured from Carolina or 


Virginia; they are generally brought over by 


the latter end of February, or beginning of 
March, and ſhould be ſoon after ſown in beds 
of light ſandy earth; but if the ſoil is not natu- 
rally fo, drift ſand muſt be mixed with the com- 
mon mould, to make it ſuch. 


| ſhould be made fine by digging and raking, and 


the ſeeds half an inch deep. After this the beds 


then a ſmall ſhare taken out for covering the 
ſeeds after they are fown. The bottom of the 
beds ought to be raked level, before the ſeeds 
are ſowed; the mould taken out of the beds 


ſhould be riddled over the ſeeds, and be of a 


quantity ſufficient, when riddled over, to cover 


muſt be dreſſed up, and the buſineſs is done. 


In about twelve months after being ſowed, 
the plants will appear; for it rarely happens that 
any come up ſooner. During the ſummer they 


lie in the ground, they muſt be cleared of 
weeds, which, if neglected even a ſhort time, 


by ſtriking in the fibres of their roots amongſt 
the ſeeds, may, when drawn, bring the ſeeds out 


with them, and thus endanger the loſs of the 


ſeminary. _ . | „ 
The ſpring following, when the plants appear, 


the ſame care in weeding muſt be obſerved; 


they ſhould 


Directions 
ior raiſing 
a planta- 
tion of 


Virginian 


 bedars. 


and during dry weather the following ſummer, 
be now and then watered. With 
theſe cautions, they may ſtand two years; when 


they ſhould be planted out in the nurſery, at 
two feet aſunder each way. The ground in 
which they are to remain till they are planted 


out for good, ſhould be nearly the ſame, if poſ- 
fible, with the land deſigned 
them, | 


If a large plantation of theſe trees is required, : 


the ground ought to be firſt ploughed with a 
ſtrong plow, to turn the beſt ſoil downwards; 
holes ſhould be made all over it, at two yards 
diſtance, and the trees taken out of the ſemi- 
nary the latter end of September, with as much 
mould to the roots as poſſible. Moift weather 
muſt be made choice of for this work; and if 
the dry weather ſhould continue till that ſeaſon, 
as frequently happens, it will be proper to defer 


it till u fall of rain, otherwiſe the pores of the 


roots will be in danger of being cloſed, to the 
great hazard of the tree. But though I adviſe 


autumn for the planting out theſe trees, yet if the 


ground cannot be got ready by that ſeaſon, the 
end of March or beginning of April is no im- 
proper time for this buſineſs ; nay, I have planted 
them out in all the winter months, with ſucceſs. 
I mention this, that no perſon may be diſcou- 
raged if his ground cannot be prepared againſt 
any particular time. I have alſo planted them 
out Joon after Midſummer, with the greateſt 
ſucceſs; and I am certain, if moiſt weather 
ſhould happen at that time, it would be the beſt 
ſeaſon for their removal. | 8 

Vol. I. 

6 


Theſe beds 


finally to receive 


A plantation of theſe trees being made, at 
two yards diſtance, will require no farther care 
than keeping down the weeds for three or four 
years, after which they will be ſtrong enough to 


——_— 


JUNIPER. 


reſiſt their utmoſt efforts, and will every year 


be better enabled to deſtroy them. When the 
trees begin to touch and incommode each other, 
they ſhould be thinned ; which operation ſhould 
be repeated as often as occaſion requires, till 
they are fit for the general fall. 

Plantations of theſe trees may be raifed upon 
moſt ſorts of land. I have ſome now extremely 
thriving and luxuriant on a ſtiff wet red clay; 
and thole planted at Gumley, on a hungry white 
clay, ſhew how well they like ſuch kind of earth. 
Nevertheleſs, a ſandy earth is their general ſoil; 
and in ſuch land we may be pretty certain of their 
making ſurpriſing progreſs, eſpecially if it be 
freſh, and has not been exhauſted. | 

This is the principal fort of this genus I 
would recommend to be planted for timber : 
But being on the article Juniperus, I ſhall now 
mention two other ſorts, of much humbler 
growth, but which may nevertheleſs be admitted 
in {mall quantities into evergreen plantations if 
the owner is deſirous of having great variety, 
eſpecially as the wood of both ſpecies 15 valuable. 


| Theſe are the Common Juniper, and that known 
by the name of the Swediſh Juniper. | 


The common juniper is a native of England; 


and, what is very remarkable, in the foil where 
| theſe trees come up naturally, which is for the 


moſt part chalky or ſandy, they ſeldom ariſe higher 


Soils ſuit- 
able to 
this tree. 


The cam- 
mon ju- 
niper, 


than four or five feet; by their manner of 


growth ſeeming to teſtify that they have been 


forced into ſuch places, and that they by no 
means reliſh them; whereas ſeeds taken from 


theſe, and ſown in different ſoils, have produced 


plants ſo ſuperior to their originals, that they 


appear to be of another ſpecies. I have in my 


own garden juniper-trees of the common ſort, 


which ariſe with ſtraight and upright ſtems, 


make ſtrong ſhoots every year, and at preſent 

promiſe to become as large trees as the Swediſh 

Juniper. e 5 
The Swediſh juniper, the other ſort under 


_ conſideration, will grow to the height of fiftcen 


or ſeventeen feet. Its branches grow more erect, 


and the leaves are rather narrower, than thoſe 
It is, however, very beauti- 


of the Engliſh tree. | 
ful, and is found growing wild in Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway, - | | 

The wood of the juniper-tree 1s of a yellow 
colour, and, for its ſize, inferior in value to 
none. It is a fine aromatic; and in rooms 
where it is uſed, cauſes a wholeſome perfume. 


It is naturally endued with falutary quali- 


ties, and ſpoons made of it are allowed to be 
wholeſome to the mouth. When converted into 
ſpits, the wood is ſaid to give the meat roaſted 
on them a delicious flavour. It is likewiſe valu- 


| able for all forts of carved work; and when 


large enough for ſmall tables, cheſts, boxes, 
drawers, &c. its exceeding value for theſe uſes 
may be eaſily teen. 1 e 

Juniper- trees may be raiſed in the ſame man- 


ner as the Virginian cedars; only be careful to 


get them in the ground as ſoon after the ſeeds 
are ripe as poſſible; for if this precaution is ob- 


ſerved, they will come up the ſpring following; 


whereas, if they are neglected till the ſpring, 
they will not appear till the ſpring after that; 
and ſometimes a great part of them will remain 
till the ſecond, and even third ſeaſon, before they 
gome up. | 

After the plants are come up, they ſhould be 
treated exactly as the Virginian cedars ; m 
their diſtance in the nurſery need not be ſo 
| N great; 


and g8we⸗ 
diſh juni— 
per- trees. 


deicribed.' 


Valuable 

proper: 

ties of the 
timber. 


Method 
of raiſing 
the juni- 
per · tree. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND 


GARDENING. 


TUNIPER. 


Purpoſes 


for which 
this tree 
was chief— 


ly planted 


raiſed on cold barren lands, which are of little 


great; a foot aſunder in the rows, and rows at 
two feet diſtance, will be ſpace ſufficient. When 
they are to be planted out for good, a ball of 


| 


earth ſhould be taken with cach plant, other- 


wiſe there will be great danger of loſing many 
of them. | 

The beginning of October is the beſt ſeaſon 
for planting out theſe trees in moiſt or cloudy 


weather; and if a ſpot of ground is deſigned 


are fit for felling. 


peculiarly for them, they ſhould be planted at 
no more than one yard aſunder, and afterwards 
managed as the Virginian cedars, till they are 
arrived ar their full maturity and growth, and 

March is deemed the beſt ſeaſon for felling 
the juniper-tree; and it is obſervable, that trees 
felled in that month afford their timber of a 
more grateful and ſweet odour, 
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HE Yew-Tree has been generally culti- 


vated for the pleaſure-garden, both to 


clip into the. figures of beaſts, birds, &c. 
and alſo for hedges. Whoever is pleaſed with 
ſuch figures. in his garden, can raiſe no tree 
more proper for his purpoſe, as the branches 
and the leaves may be clippec and faſhioned into 
almoſt any form or ſhape. Bur as this method 
is now juſtly exploded, and as every one who 


makes the leaſt pretenſion to taſte mult always 
prefer a tree in its natural growth to thoſe old- 


faſhioned . monſtrous figures, the yew is chiefly | 


planted for wilderneſs quarters, as allo for hedges, 
for which ſervice it is excellently well adapted, 
as. no tree bears c. ipping ſo well. 

Notwithſtanding the yew-tree has been chiefly 
planted for the above ues, I wiſh to have ſome 
cultivated for the ſake of the timber, as it 


is extremely valuable, and the trees may be 


or no value. Such places might not only be 


made beautiful to the owners; but, when the 


Uſes to 
whici the 
timber 1s 


applicable 


Deriva- 
tion of 1ts 


gencrical 


Naine, 


trees become ready for feling, the profit would 
by no means be inconiderable. 


. . 


ihe wood of the yew-tree is of a very hard 


and durable nature, but has nevertheleſs been 


uſed for the bodies of lutes, theorbos, and other 
muſical inſtruments, which are almoſt exploded 


amongſt us. Bows were antiently made of yew: 


Ityraos taxi terquentur in arcus, 
We now cut it up for pins and wedges, wheels 
mill-cogs ; and ſo ſtrong as to make axle-trees 


beyond compariton. Poſts of this wood ſet in 
moiſt ground will ſtand for ages: And as it is 


pecula ly fitted for all theſe and other purpoſes 


of the like nature, and is of a beautiful reddiſh 

colour, its timber ſells at a proportionably 

greater Price. | | 
The word Texrs is derived from the Greek 


Tot, Which ſignifies poiſon, becauſe the leaves 


of this tree are of a poiſonous nature. It has 


been diſtinguiſhed by the name of Taxus Lethi- 


fera, the death-bringing Yew, and was antiently 


uſed in compounding poiſons. It has ever been 
looked on as a iymbol of mortality ; for which 
reaſon it has been planted in church-yards, 
amongſt the dead, to remind people, as it were, 
of their approaching fate. And indeed, I have 
ſeen many noble trees growing in church-yards, 
which, when felled, would have been extremely 
valuable. 

It has been thought dangerous to turn cattle 


into fields where yew-trees grow; but J believe 


_ 


and pullies. It is fo hard as to be proper for | 


XII. 


YE W F R E E. 


no beaſts will touch them, unleſs compelled by 
extreme, hunger. It is true, ſeveral have loſt 
both horſes and cows by their eating the leaves 


of this tree: But this accident muſt be attri- 


buted either to the abovementioned caule, or to 
the gardener having thrown the clippings care- 
leſly in places where cattle come; who, particu- 


JUNIPER, 


Beſt time 
for fell- 
Ing its 
timber. 


larly cows, will eat them when about half dry 


as greedily as new hay. By ſuch an accident, 


viz. a gardener's having thrown the clippings 


of a yew-tree over the wall, a neighbouring far- 
mer of mine loſt ſeven or eight of his belt cat- 


| tle; which ought to be a caution to all gar- 
deners, whenever theſe trees are cut, to be care- 


ful that the clippings be either carried in for the 
fire or buried. „„ _ 

The yew-tree is a native of Britain, and moſt 
parts of Europe. The flowers are very 1ncon- 


ſiderable, and of a yellowiſh caſt. They will be 


in full blow in the beginning of March; and the 


| botaniſt will find them to belong to the claſs and 
order Dioecia Monadelphia. 


From the berry, which ſucceeds the flowers, 


the tree is raiſed. Theſe berries are ſurrounded 
by a beautiful bright red pulp, which makes the 
tree have a fine effect. They are ripe in the au- 


tumn, and are greatly liked by the birds. 
In the autumn, when the ſeeds are ripe, a 


ſufficient quantity ſhould be gathered; and being 


firſt cleared of their mucilage, let them be 
lown neatly, in beds about half an inch deep. 
By being thus expeditious in planting them, 


Time 
when the 
flowers 
blow, 
Clafs _ 
and order 
. 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


Manner 
of propa» 
gating 
this tree, 


many will come up the next ſpring; whereas, if 


the ſeeds are kept out of the ground till Fe- 
bruary, the plants will not appear until the 


{pring after. During the ſummer the beds muſt 
be kept clean from weeds; and if the weather 


ſhould prove very dry, now and. then watered. 
This will promote the growth of the hidden 
ſeeds, and at the ſpring may be expected a gene- 


ral crop. | | 
The plants being come up, no other care 


will be neceſſary, for two years, than keeping 
the beds weeded, and refreſhing them in dry 


weather with gentle watering. After they 
have gained ſtrength in theſe beds by ſtand- 
ing two years, a piece of ground mult be 
prepared for them, in which they ſhould be 
planted at a foot aſunder. Here they may ſtand 
tor three or four years, and may be then planted 
where they are deſigned to remain, or ſet out 
in the nurſery in rows two feet aſunder, and three 
feet diſtance in the rows, in order to be clipt, or 
trained for hedges or other purpoſes, or raiſed to 
a good ſize to be planted out for ſtandards. | 
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Y E W. Every perſon deſirous of having a plantation 
of yew-trees ſhould plough the ground deep, 
to turn the ſward downward, in order to afford 
nouriſhment to the tree when the root ſtrikes 
into it; and he ſhould allo plant them a yard 
aſunder, and continue thinning them as often as. 
they touch each other, till they are arrived to 


their full growth. 


| 


* 
* a, 


This tree being a native of Britain, agrees Y E W. 
well with moſt of our Engliſh foils; but as Soil pro- 
yews will grow to be large trees, even thirty or Per won 
forty feet high, in the moſt barren, cold, and 
damp places, they certainly deſerve the atten- 


tion of thoſe planters who are poſſeſſed of ſuch 
places. | . 
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1 L ER N The HOLLY-TREK 


HE Holly is another tree of ſingular uſe 
and beauty. If planted for ornament, it 
makes a handſome appearance in clumps 
of evergreens: Its broad and prickly leaves, 


Its ap- 
arance 


deſcribed. 


which are of a chearful green colour, form an 


agreeable contraſt with others of a different hue; 
and this is ſtill heightened, if the tribe of the 
variegated kinds be admitted to encreaſe the va- 
riety. The red berries which continue on the 
trees the greateſt part of the winter, add to 


their luſtre; and the procerity of their growth 


renders them inferior to none, and ſuperior in 
beauty to moſt evergreens of this claſs. But 


as I profeſs to treat of trees more for uſe than 


beauty, I ſhall enumerate fome of the proper- 

ties of its timber, by which its value will be 
beſt known, and afterwards, as uſual, proceed to 
its culture. | 5 


which it and its timber when felled is of all others the 
ows. Whiteſt. It poliſhes well, and is valuable for 
les for jnlayings, and ſeveral forts of cabinet-work. 


which likewiſe excels for all ſorts of hardy uſes, 
as bolts and bars for doors and gates; nay, 
| hinges have been fabricated of holly inſtead of 
iron, which have anſwered very well, and laſted 
long. The millwright finds no timber excel it 
for his purpoſes; and it furniſhes the turner, 
when he can procure it, with the whiteſt and 


ſervice- 
able. 


fineſt ware in his way. But it would prove end- 


leſs to enumerate the various uſes of this valuable 


wood, which not only ſerves for ſome of the ele- 


gant conveniences of life, but alſo ſurpaſſes many 

in articles of lower or common uſes; as pins for 
blocks, handles for tools, flails, carters whips, &c. 

Cons, England; and altho' it is found in molt parts of 
Europe, we boaſt it to be peculiarly an indi- 
genous plant of Britain. It was formerly called 
[les Aquifolinw, quid acutum folium habet; and 
indeed, theſe ſharp leaves, which are oblong, 
oval, and prickly at the points and about the 
edges, make a handſome appearance on their 
flexible branches, equally of a beautiful green 
colour, and which grow from a noble upright 
ſtem, covered with a ſmooth greyiſh bark. The 
flowers exhibit nothing remarkable; they are of 
a greyiſh white; and Nature's obſerver will ſee 


Time 5 them in blow the latter end of April and in 
dee e May, and will find them to belong to the claſs 


in blow. and order Tetrandria Tetragynia. The berries, 
Claſs and which ſucceed the flowers, are firſt green, and 


order in afterwards of a beautiful red when ripe, which 
the Lin- . . . F? . 

nean is in the beginning of October. 

ſyſtem. | 


The holly will grow to about thirty feet high, 


Hones to ſet razors on are made of this wood; 


This uſeful and beautiful tree 1s a native of - 


The manner of propagating the holly is nearly : 
the ſame as the yew, only as the plants never MRS 
| poke 1 , of propa- 
appear until the ſecond ſpring, inſtead of ſowing gating 
the berries immediately, as was directed for the tais tee, 
yew, they may be buried in the ground, then 


taken up, and ſown the autumn following. If 


the plants are ſown as ſoon as they are gathered, 
they will undoubtedly come up the ſpring twelve- 
month after; and this would be the moſt eligible, 
as well as the ſureſt way of obtaining a crop, could 
you be certain of guarding them trom mice during 
ſo long a ſpace of time; for theſe animals, when 
once they find out the ſeeds, will ſoon, unleſs 
they are exterminated, effectually deſtroy a whole 
ſeminary. If the planter is not averſe to run 
this hazard, the beit method will be to ſow the 
ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe. During the follow- 
ing ſummer the beds mult be kept clean of weeds; 
traps muſt be conſtantly ſer for the mice; and, 
if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, it would aſſiſt the 
growth of the ſeeds to give them now and then 
a gentle watering. Theſe precautions being ob- 
lerved, the plants will come up in the ſpring 
following. . 

I cannot think that burying the plants one 
year in the ground is ſo good a method as the 
preceding; becauſe I have frequently known 
them not to come up till the ſpring after their 
being ſown; nay, if they are taken out of the 


ground, and ſowed late in the ſpring, or the 


ſpring ſhould prove a dry one, this would be 
almoſt certain of being the caſe, at leaſt of far 
the greateſt part of them: Thus a whole year 
would be loft. However, if the ſeeds have 
been buried, let them be taken up in October; 
and having ſome light fine mould for the ſemi- 
nary, let beds be made four feet wide, with an 
alley between each bed, a foot and an half broad. 


In thoſe beds let the ſeeds be ſown half an inch 
deep, and carefully covered from the mice; and 


after being dreſſed up, for ſafety let ſome traps 
be ſet. In the ſpring, when the plants appear, 
no weeds ſhould be ſuffered to incommode them; 
and if the ſeminary be naturally dry, they 
ſhould be ſometimes watered; but if the ſoil is 


rather inclined to be moiſt or damp, little water 
| ſhould be given them, becauſe in ſuch places 


they do not require it. | 

Two years muſt elapſe with no other care or 
trouble than theſe precautions; when being two 
years old ſeedlings, in the ſpring they ſhould 
be taken out of the beds, and planted in the 
nurſery in rows a foot aſunder, and two feet 
diſtance in the'rows. Here they may ſtand, be- 
ing kept clean of weeds and dug between the 

| | rows 
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railing a 
plantation 
of holly- 
trees, 


which 


thrive 
well upon 
moſt ſoils. 


riety of his evergreen plantations by having one Its leaves, when dried to powder and drank in 
of holly, he ſhould take them out of the nurſery | white wine, are ſaid to prove ſerviceable in the 
when they are large enough to overpower the | ſtone and fluxes. The bird-lime is a compoſi- 
weeds; and having pioughed his ground, he may | tion of the bark of this tree; which being very 


plant them any time from the beginning of Sep- | uteful to gardeners, I ſhall infert the receipt for 
tember to the middle of March, at a yard aſun- | preparing it from Evelyn. 

der. They may be afterwards managed as has 18 | | 
been directed for the preceding trees of a ſimilar « PEEL a good quantity of holly-bark 
nature. If the land deſigned tor hollies is natu- about Midſummer; fill a veſſel with it, and put 


rally dry, I would adviſe to get them into the | to it ſpring water; then boil it, till the grey 
ground early in the autumn, that the winter | and white bark riſe from the green, which will 
rains, &c. may thoroughly ſettle the earth to | require near twelve hours boiling ; then take it 
the roots, to. prevent their ſuffering greatly if | off the fire, ſeparate the barks, the water firſt 


it ſhould prove a dry fpring. If the land is of | being well drained from it; then lay the green 


48 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
HOLLY. rows every winter, till they are of a ſufficient, Nun-Eaton, and moſt other places where coal is HOLLY. 
ſize to be planted out for good, gotten, this tree is generally found in great 
Mannerof If any perſon is inclined to enrreaſe the va- | plenty. | 


The 


leaves, re- 


duced to 
powder, 

prove ſa- 
lutary in 
the ſtone 


andfluxes. 


Receipt 
for mak- 
ing bird- 
lime. 


a moiſt nature, the planter need not be very | bark on the earth, in ſome cold vault or cellar, 


anxious about the time of the winter in which | covering it with any fort of green and rank 
he makes his plantation of hollies. | weeds, ſuch as dock, thiſtles, hemlock, &c. 

The holly being an indigenous plant of Britain, | to a good thickneſs. Thus let it continue near 
will grow in almoſt all our Engliſh foils: We | a fortnight, by which time it will become a 
have jew hollies in Leiceſterſhire; a circumſtance perfect mucilage; then pound it all exceedingly 
which ſomewhat ſurpriſes me, as I am certain this in a ſtone mortar, till it be a tough paſte, and 
tree would flouriſh exceedingly in any land in this | ſo very fine as no part of the bark be diſcerni- 


county. Thoſe in my nurſeries at Gumley ſhew | ble. This done, waſh it accurately well in ſome 


how well it likes an hungry white clay; and thoſe | running ftream of water, as long as you per- 


growing in a ſtrong loam at Tur-Langton teſtify | ceive the leaſt ordure or motes in it; and fo 


their delighting in ſuch fort of land. In ſhort, | reſerve it in ſome earthen pot, to purge and 


a perſon need not be very anxious about their | ferment, ſcumming it as often as any thing. 
ſucceeding in almoſt any foil. The woods in | ariſes for four or five days; and when no more 


Warwickſhire afford plenty of holly-trees; Staf- | filth comes, change it into a freſh veſſel of earth 


fordſhire alſo abounds with them; and it is ob- and reſerve it for uſe, thus: Take what quantity 


ſervable, that where there has been a charcoal fire, | you pleaſe of it, and in an earthen pipkin add a 


the ground ſeldom failed of producing a great crop | third part of capon's or gooſe greale to it, well 


different nature; which, like a true Briton, ſeem | ſtirring it, till it be cold; and thus your com- 


of theſe trees, from the ſeeds which accidentally | clarified, or oil of walnuts, which is better: 
fall on the ſpot. All theſe places have ſoils of a | Incorporate theſe on a gentle fire, continually - 


to dildain no food of Britiſh production. How- | poſition is finiſhed. But to prevent froſts (which 


ever, the holly ſeems more peculiarly to abound | in ſevere weather will ſometimes invade 1t on the 


in ſuch ſituations as thoſe above-mentioned; and | rods) take a quarter of as much oil of petroleum 


_ alſo takes a great liking to all ſorts of coal- | as you do of greaſe, and no cold whatever will 


ground; for about Coleorton, Anſty, the pits near congeal it.“ 


Situations 


moſt pro- 


per for 
this tree. 
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1 HE Lavrel-tree, though hitherto chiefly * large walks ER be ornamented with 
t 


uſed for wilderneſs quarters of evergreens, | 
hedges, concealing of old walls, &c. will | places (ſuch as lead to a temple, green-houle, 


neverthelets, if properly trained, arrive to a tree | or ſome building in large gardens; for I do not 


of a conſiderable bulk; and not only affords | aſſert that they are proper for avenues leadin 


uſcful timber, but is very proper for avenues, | to the front of gentlemens ſeats). They ſhould allo 


&c. particularly as its evergreen, noble broad | have a ſhare in evergreen plantations deſigned for 
leaves, and the manner of 1ts growth, cauſe a | profit, and likewiſe in all deciduous plantations, 
pleaſing effect in ſuch uſes; as well as when they | as they will grow exceeding well under the drip 
are planted in ſuitable places purely for their | of other trees, and make good underwood. And 
timber. e | I though there are many ſorts of deciduous trees 

The laurel will grow to about thirty feet high, | better adapted for underwood than this, yet 
and the leaves, which are ſometimes five or. ſix | whoever is deſirous of ornamenting his wood 
inches long and three broad, ning likewiſe of | ſhould admit a few of theſe, eſpecially by the 


a firm ſtructure and even at the edges, garniſh | borders of them, and along the ſides of the 


the branches of the tree in ſuch a manner as | ridings, which will encreaſe the variety of 


would excite our admiration, did not the fre- | leaves, and difference of green in ſummer, and 
quency of this noble plant diminiſh our reſpect.] will alſo produce a delightful effect in winter, 
The laurel therefore ſhould be raiſed for pleaſure | when, though other trees are deſpoiled of 
and profit. In all our evergreen wilderneſs | their honours, theſe ſtill retain their leafy 
quarters, this ought to be one of our chief ' verdure, e | 


Neither 


em; as well as avenues. in ſome particular 
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LAUREL, 


thus ornamenting woods, wilderneſs quarters, 
&c. its berries are rich food for blackbirds, 
thruſhes, and other ſorts of whiſtling birds : So 


that where theſe trees abound, there will be 


Uſes of 
the tim- 


ber. 


Time of 
the leaves 


opening. 


plenty of theſe feathered ſongſters to entertain 
the owner with their warbles. | 


The wood of the laurel-tree, though not ſo 


hard as ſome of the preceding ſorts, is never- 
theleſs very valuable tor moſt kinds of turnery 
ware; and 1s much ſought after by the joiner and 
cabinet-maker, who uſe it for many purpoſes in 
their way. 

The young leaves of the laurel-tree will be- 
gin to open about the tenth of March, and be 
quite out before the middle of April. The 
flowers are white ; and though ſmall, yet being 


cluſtered together, they make a tolerable appear- 
ance. But the berries afford the greateſt beauty, 


Neither is this the only delight it affords, by 


* 


being large, rather oblong, and when ripe very 


Deriva- 
tion of its 


original 


appella- 


tion. 


black. 


This tree was formerly called Lauro-Ceraſus, 


a word compounded of laurus and ceraſus, the 


cherry-bay. Linnæus has now made it a ſpe- 


cies of the Prunus; which has been objected 


to, becauſe, it is ſaid, no forts of the cherry 
will grow upon plum-ſtocks, nor plums upon 


cherry-ſtocks ; whereas real ſpecies of the ſame 


E will unite, when properly grafted or 


udded on each other; and as none of theſe 


ſorts will take upon each other, therefore in 


making theſe cherries only a ſpecies of the Pru- 


nus, which were always before looked upon as 


different genera, he is here ſuppoſed to have ex- 


- cordingly, having a tufficient quantity of plum- | 


ceeding ſummer, and were then 
either for dwarfs or eſpaliers. 


A native 


of the 


Faſt. 


brought 


into 


Europe. 


| Method 


of propa- 


gating 


this tree 


from 


| ſeeds; 


naturally about the Black Sea. 


1 brought into Europe by Cluſius, in the year 


ceeded the bounds of Nature. This obſerva- 
tion put me upon trying the experiment. Ac- 


ſtocks proper for the purpoſe, I grafted the 


different ſorts of cherries on them at different 


times in the ſpring; and my ſucceſs was, they 


grew exceeding well, ſhot near a yard the ſuc- 
The laurel is a native of the Eaſt, and grows 
It was firſt 


1576; but being eaſily propagated, is now 
ſpread over Italy, and the greateſt part of Eu- 


rope, and is found every where amongſt us in 


our gardens. 


The laurel is propagated either from the ſeeds 
or cuttings. If the former method 1s practiſed, 


the ſeeds muſt be gathered from the trees when 


they are full ripe : This will be known by their 


being quite black, which is generally about the 


1 proper plants 


beginning of October. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be 


ſown directly in beds of light earth, half an 


inch deep, which muſt be afterwards hooped 


over, to be covered in very ſevere froſts. A 
hedge of furze-buſhes alſo ſhould be made | 


around them, to break the force of the freezing 


black winds, and ſecure the ſeeds, together with 


the mats, from being deſtroyed. This is a 
much ſafer method than covering the beds with 
litter, which, if neglected to be taken off when 
the froſt is over, will retain the rains which 


generally ſucceed ſuch weather, ſodden the 


beds, and make them-ſo wet as frequently to 
deſtroy the whole of the expected crop. The 


leeds being ſown, and preſerved with the above 
care, will appear in the ſpring. During the 
following ſummer they ſhould be kept clear of 
weeds, as well as watered in dry weather; and 
all the enſuing winter they muſt remain un- 
touched in their beds, the furze-hedge till 


ſtanding till the froſty weather is paſt; for if 


theſe young ſeedlings are planted out in the au- 

tumn, the major part of Em will be in danger 

n NE | | 
7 


— 8 


before the winter is expired, of being thrown LAVREL, 


out of the ground by the froſt; and not only 
ſo, but of being really killed by it, as they are 
not very hardy at one year old. In the ſpring; 
therefore, when the bad weather is ceaſed, let 
them be planted out in the nurſery- ground, in 
rows two feet aſunder, and the plants a foot 


and a half diſtance in the rows; where they 
may ſtand till they are planted out for good. 


Trees raiſed from ſeeds generally grow more 
upright, and ſeldom throw. out fo many lateral 
branches, as thoſe reared from cuttings ; never- 


theleſs, as the expectation of a crop from ſeeds 


has ſo often failed, notwithſtanding great care 
has been uſed; and as the difficulty of procur- 
ing the ſeeds, and preſerving them from the 
birds, .has been very great; the moſt certain 
and expeditious method of raiſing quantities of 
theſe trees is by cuttings, and is as follows : 

In the month of Auguſt the cuttings ſhould 


| be gathered, about a foot and a half in length. 


They will thrive the better for having a bit of 


the laſt year's wood at the end, though without 
this they will grow exceeding well. The under 


leaves ſhould be cut off a toot from the thick 
end of the cutting, which muſt all be planted 
about a foot deep in the ground ; the other half 
foot, with its leaves, being above it. No diſ- 
tance need be obſerved in planting theſe cut- 
tings, which may be ſet as thick as you pleaſe, 
though the ground for raiſing them ſhould be 


| ſheltered, leſt the winds, which are frequently 


high at this time of the year, or ſoon after, looſen 


and from 
cuttings, 


the plants juſt when they are going to ſtrike _ 


root, if not wholly blow them our. | 
The weather when the cuttings are to be 
planted ſhould be either rainy or cloudy; and if 
no ſhowers ſhould fall in Auguſt, the work muſt 
be deferred till they do; for if cuttings are 
planted in Auguſt when the weather 1s parching 


and dry, they wil! be burnt up, without great 
care and trouble in ſhading and watering. 
Neither is cloudy or rainy weather only to be 
recommended in planting theſe cuttings, but a 
ſhady ſituation alſo, either under a North wall, 


or in beds which are covered the greateſt part of 
the day with the umbrage of large trees. This 
ſhady ſituation is very neceſſary for them; ſince, 
though the weather be rainy and cloudy when 


they are planted out, yet ſhould it prove fair 


afterwards, the ſun will ſoon dry up the moiſture 
at that ſeaſon, and endanger the plants, if they 


are not conſtantly watered and protected with a 
ſhade; which at once ſhews the expediency of 
pitching on a ſpot where ſuch a conveniency is 


natural. 


ore winter, e 
they have ſhade, and water in dry weather; but 


If theſe cuttings are Tenge, in . they 
P 


will have taken root be ecially if 


they ſhould remain undiſturbed till the ſpring. 


twelvemonth following, in order to acquire 
ſtrength to be planted in the nurſery. During 
the ſummer, they will require no other trouble 


than watering in dry weather, and being kept 


clean from weeds; and by the autumn they will 
have made a ſhoot of perhaps a foot or more 1n 
length. 


In the beds, nevertheleſs, they may 


remain till the ſpring, when they ſhould be all 


carefully taken out, and planted in the nurſery, 


as was directed for the ſeedlings. 

When theſe trees are to be planted out for 
ood, any time during the winter will be proper 
or this work, though 1 would recommend the 
month of October as the moſt favourable ſeaſon. 
The ground ought to be prepared for their re- 
ception by ploughing; and they ſhould be 


| Planted in holes made all over it, at one yard 


aſunder. When they begin to touch each N 
O | 0 


October 
the beſt 
ſeaſon for 
planting. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. - 


LAUREL. 


Planta- 
tions of 
this tree 
ſhould be 
thinned 


ſparingly, 


and with 
caution, 


Grows 
wellon al- 


moſt all 
ſoils and 


fituations. 


9 


do not immediately thin them, but ſuffer them 
to remain unthinned two or three years longer, 
by which means they will draw one another up 
to regular ſtems. When you begin to thin 
them, it muſt be done ſparingly, and in ſmall 
quantities, only taking out a weakly plant here 
and there, to make room for the more vigorous 
ſhooting of the others, leſt the cold, entering 
the plantation too much at once, ſhould retard 
its growth, if not wholly deſtroy it. 

The danger of loſing theſe plants is, I believe, 
only when they have been uſed to grow cloſe, 
and the cold is ſuffered to ruſh in upon them all 
of a ſudden; but where they have been planted 
on bleak or expoſed places ſingly, I ſeldom ever 


knew a plant of this tree killed by the cold. 
However, let theſe plantations be continued to 
be thinned with caution till the general fall. 

The laurel is now ſo far naturalized to us, as 


to grow well in almoſt any of our foils or ſitua- 
tions: So that plantations of this tree may be 


made in any place where there is a conveniency, 
gen- 


In Italy there are numerous woods conſiſting 


tirely of theſe trees; and altho' England at pre- 
ſent cannot boaſt of many plantations of this 


kind, yet his grace the duke of Bedford has 


ſet a noble example to men of fortune, at 


Wooburn, where he has planted one hill ſolely 


with laurels, which thrive exceedingly ; as do 


thoſe alſo which are mixed in great quantities 


with his other evergreens, throughout his whole 


_ Plantations. 


— 


looked upon by many to be pernicious, they are 


Altho' the berries of the laurel have been 1 794 wake 


x ries 
nevertheleſs very wholeſome, and may be eaten whole. 
by thoſe who like them without danger of in- ſome, 


jury; and when put into brandy, they make a 


good fort of ratafia, Thoſe alſo have laboured 
under a miſtake who have hitherto ſuppoſed the 
leaves to be endued with any noxious quality; 
for by many experiments they are found to be and leaves 
not only innocent, but even ſalutary; which cir- ſalutary. 
cumſtance being now generally known, they are 
uſed in cuſtards, &c. to which they give a moſt 
agreeable flavour. | | 

Thus much for this noble evergreen, at pre- 
ſent the pride only of our wilderneſs quarters 
and gardens ; but which, it is hoped, will ſhine 
upon our hills in woods a tree worthy of our 
attention, as well as deſerving of the extraordi- 
nary deference ſhewn it by the antients, who 
uſed it, together with the bay; in crowning tri- 
umphant generals, poets; &c. | 


3 1 1 ſacros Phebi tripodas, tu fidera ſentis, 


Et caſus aperis rerum præſaga futuros. 

Te juvat armorum ſtrepitus, clangorque tubarum? 

Perque acies medias, ſævique pericula belli, 
Accendis bellantim animos; te Cynthius ipſe, 

Te Muſz, vateſque ſacri optavere coronam : 

Tpſa ſuis virtus te ſpem progonit alumnis, 

Tantim ſervatus valuit pudor, & bona fama. 
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LAURUS, The BAY-TREE. 


IE Bay-Tree is at once a fine aromatic 


as well as evergreen, and has hitherto 
been ſeldom planted except for the ſake 
of the leaves, or to add to the variety of ever- 


greens in wilderneſs quarters. For theſe pur- 


poſes, indeed, this tree is extremely proper; and 


as it will grow in ſhades, and under the drip of 


Situations 
proper fct 


this tree. 


| Height to 


which it 
grows. 


trees, is excellently adapted, like the laure), for 


ornamenting the borders of woods, eſpecially as 


it adds a lively chearfulneſs to ſuch places at all 


ſeaſons. : _ 
But whoever conſiders that this tree will 


mount to a large fize, will find that it ought to 
be raiſed for more conſiderable purpoſes. It will 
grow to thirty feet in height, with a trunk of 
two feet in diameter; and conſequently may be 
planted for proper avenues like the laurel, or 
raiſed for the ſake of its timber. 0 

The wood of the bay- tree is not very valua- 


ble; ſo tliat plantations of it ſnould be few and 


mall in proportion. Indeed, this tree ought to 


Uſes of 


its timber. 


Time of 
the 

leaves 
opening. 


be planted chiefly with a view to make the 
greater variety. However, the timber may be 
uſed for all the purpoſes of the laurel, and is 
oreatly coveted by the turner, joiner, and cabi- 
net-maker. fw... AEEL AE bl 
The leaves of the bay-tree begin to open 
about the middle of March, and will be quite 
out bythe beginning of May. They ſtand cloſe, 
are about-three-inches long and two broad, are 
hard, rigid, and of a deep green colour; ſo that 


Monogynia. ; 


| down to the ground in the winter, all the pre- 


any ene will know how to diſpoſe of theſe trees 
ſo as to make the moſt agreeable variety. The 


flowers, which are of a light yellow colour, 
make no ſhow. 
ſtamina and one ſtyle, which ſhews the plant order in 


to belong to the claſs and order Euncandria the Lin- 
| The nzan. 


The generical word, Laurus, is derived from the ly _ 
Latin verb /avo, to waſh or purge, not only as this Periva. 
tree was very powerful in purging and cleanſing generical 
of the blood, but was uſed by the antient hea- name. 
thens in their religious purifications. It was 
dedicated to Apollo, and was planted before the 


gates of emperors and pontiffs. Its branches 


. were made into garlands for triumphs, &c. and 


were conjectured to be eat by the Sybils, &c. 


The bay-tree is a native of Italy, though it A native 


grows in moſt parts of Europe, and is very of Italy. 
common in almoſt all our gardens, eſpecially in 
old ones, which ſeldom fail of exhibiting ſome 
very large trees of this ſpecies. 
This tree is propagated by layers, or the Method 
berries. In order to raiſe a quantity of theſe of propa- 
trees by layers, ſome ſtools ſhould be planted gating 
for the purpoſe; and after theſe are ſhot about this tree 
a yard high, the branches muſt be brought layers. 
ceding ſummer's ſhoots laid on it and pegged 
down (being firſt ſlit in the joint), and the 
leaves taken off, which would otherwiſe be 
under ground. In one year's time theſe layers 

„„ will 


They have generally nine Claß and 


tion of the 
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EST-TREES. 
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* 


BAY. 


Directions 
for raiſing 
it from the 
berries. 


4 


will have taken root; and in the ſpring they 


ſhould be taken up, and planted in the nurſery 
a foot aſunder, in rows two feet diſtance. After | 


they are planted out, if the weather ſhould 
prove dry, they muſt be conſtantly watered ; for 
without ſuch care, it is difficult to make this 
tree grow. After they are well taken to the 
ground, they will require no farther trouble 
than keeping clean from weeds, and digging be- 
tween the rows each winter, till they are planted 
our for good. | 

In order to raiſe this tree from the berries, 
they ought to hang on the trees till about 
January before they are gathered. A well- 


be made choice of; and having the mould 


ſmooth and fine, they ſhould be ſowed ſoon 
after they are gathered in beds, or drills, rather | 


more than half an inch deep. Towards the 
cloſe of the ſpring the plants will come up, and 
during ſummer muſt be duly attended, by water- 
ing and weeding, In the winter following, their 
ſheltered ſituation muſt nor be truſted to, to de- 


fend them from the froſt : Furze-buſhes, or 


ſome ſuch things, ought to be ſtuck in rows, 
between the beds or drills, to guard them from 


the black froſts. | 
tion, if the winter ſhould prove very froſty, few 


of the young ſeedlings will be alive in ſpring. 


During the following ſummer, weeding and 


watering muſt be oblerved, and the winter | 
after that they ſhould be defended with covering | 
as before; for they will be till in danger of 


being deſtroyed by ſevere froſts. In the enſuing 
ſpring, the ſtrongeſt may be taken out of the 
ſeed-beds, and planted in the nurſery way; 
though if they have not by that time made 
good ſhoots, it will be adviſeable to let them 
remain in their beds till the third ſpring; for a 


ſmall plant of this kind is with more difficulty 


made to grow than one which is larger. 


When they are planted in the nurſery, the 


G H X FP. 


Indeed, without this precau- 


W 


to a larger bulk. 


minative, and much uſed in medicine. 


diſtance which ſhould be allowed them is the 


fame as the layers, a foot aſunder and two 


feet diſtance in the rows; and this will not be 
found too cloſe; for notwithſtanding the greateſt 
care is exerted in planting them in the nurſery, 
even making choice of rainy and cloudy weather, 
which muſt always be obſerved in ſetting them 
out, many of them will be loſt by being tranſ- 
planted. After they are thus planted our in the 
nurſery, whether layers or ſeedlings, they muſt 
be ſtill watered in dry weather, kept free from 
weeds, and the rows dug between every winter. 


with a check, which they will not recover in 
two or three years; and till they have acquired 
new ſtrength they ſhould not be taken from the 
nurſery; but when they appear to be good ſtiff 
plants, and the year before had made a vigorous 
ſhoot, they will be then proper plants for plant- 
ing out for good. Holes thould be got ready 


for their reception; and as foon as the firſt au- 


——_—. 
* 


B AV. 


Tou will even find, that thoſe plants which 


ſuffer leaſt by being tranſplanted will have met 
ſheltered ſpot of ground for the ſeminary muſt 


tumnal rains fall, the work ſhould be ſet about, 


eſpecially if the land be gravelly or dry; but if 
it be moiſt; the ſpring will do as well. Being 


now planted at one yard diſtance, they will make 


a poor progreſs for two or three years more; but 


after this, when they have overcome all theſe dif- 
ficulties, they will grow very fait, and arrive to 


be good trees in a few years. „ 
Altho' this tree flouriſhes well in all old gar- 
dens, where the ſoil has been rich and deep, and 
loves the ſhade and even dripping of trees, it 
thrives nevertheleſs exceedingly well in - our 
hotteſt gravels and ſands; and, after it has ſur- 
mounted the hardſhips of tranſplanting, will 
grow in ſuch ſituations extremely faſt, and arrive 
The berries of this tree are poſſeſſed of many 
extraordinary qualities, being an excellent car- 
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BUXUS, The BOX-TREE. 


FRHIS is a very proper tree to encreaſe the | 


— variety in quarters of evergreens, and 
8 places deſigned for pleaſure; and altho' it 


is a ſlow grower, and never arrives to any very 


large ſize, yet the value of its timber is ſuch as 


ſhould induce every perſon poſſeſſed of cold and 
barren hills, from which he reaps little benefit, 
to plant them with theſe trees; for on the de- 
clivities of ſuch places they will grow as well as 
in any other ſituation; and after the expence of 


the planting, and keeping the weeds down two 


or three years, is over, the charge attending a 


plantation of this ſort, even including the annual 


rent of the ground, will be very inconſiderable: 
But it will prove a good eſtate in reverſion either 
to the owner's children or grandchildren ; as the 


value of box-wood is much ſuperior to that of 


any other tree, being not ſold by the meaſure, 
like other timber, but by the weight, at a cer- 
tain price per pound. | 
The box-wood is ſo heavy that it will fink in 
water, and ſo hard as to be excellent for innu- 


merable ſorts of utenſils. Of what ſuperlative 


value is it for theſe diminutive purpoſes ! rulers, 
rolling-pins, tops, pegs for muſical inſtruments, 
ſcrews, cheſſmen, bobbins, ſpoons, nutcrackers, 
combs, &c. Weavers ſhuttles are made of this 
wood ; and peſtles, beetles, and mallets, cut out 
of it are highly valued ; but the engravers and 
mathematical-inſtrument-makers buy it for a great 
variety of uſes in their way. In ſhort, whoever 


has plenty of this wood will have a number of 
glad to buy it by the 
pound for different curious uſes. Wee 


purchaſers, who will be 


This tree derives its name, Buxus, from the 
Greek Tvfo;, which ſignifies a box-tree; and is 


fo called from the verb Tuzadu, denſo, to thicken, 


becauſe this wood is of all others the cloſeſt and 
moſt compact. 


- The flowers of the box-tree, which are of a 


Soils ſuit⸗ 
able to 
this tree. 


The ber- 


ries an ex- 


cellent 


carmina- 
tive, and 
uſed in 
medicine. 


Uſes to 
which the 
timber. 
which is 
extremely 
valuable, 


is applied. 


Deriva- 
tion of the 
generical 
name. 


yellow colour, make no ſhow; and are unno- 


ticed by all, except the botaniſt. There are 
male and female flowers on the ſame plant, and 
the male flowers have four ſtamina, which ſhews 
this tree to belong to the claſs and order Monoecia 
Tetrandria. | 1 


The 


Claſs 

and order 
in the. 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
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OMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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BOX. The box tree is a native of Britain, and grows 

2 wild in many parts of England. it may be 
* propagated by cuttings as follows: 

Mannerof The month of Auguſt is the beſt time for 


propagat- planting, if any rain falls. If none ſhould 


ing _ appen, then the work muſt be deferred 
conn till it does. Indeed, the cuttings may be 
Planted with ſucceſs any time in the winter, 
even till the middle of April; hut it is moſt 
prudent, if the ground is ready, to have this 

Tn done as ſoon as the firſt autumnal rains 

Theſe cuttings ought to be of one and two 

years wood, ſhould be about a foot long, rather 


more than the half of which muſt be planted in 


the ground in the manner directed for the lau- 
rel. A flip of the laſt year's wood, ſtripped 
from an older branch, is an excellent ſett, of 
which there will be little fear of its growing. 


The cuttings for the firſt raiſing of theſe trees 


ſhould be at about four inches diſtance in the 
beds; and after they are planted, will need no 
trouble except watering in dry weather, and 
keeping clean from weeds, till about the third 


year after planting ; for in all that time they will 


not be got too big for the ſeed-beds. | 
Seaſon for The ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees from 


 tranſplan- the ſeed-beds to the nurſery is any time from 


ting cheſe Auguſt to April; though if they are to be 
tranſplanted early in the autumn, or late in the 


for this 1 e | 
The diſtance theſe plants ſhould be placed at 


in the nurſery muſt be a root aſunder and two 


feet in the rows; and here they may ſtand till 


they are planted out for good. 5 
The box- tree may be alſo propagated from 
ſeeds ; and trees raiſed this way will often grow 


888888 58 25 88 8 58 


\ {pring, moiſt weather ſhould be made choice of | 


to a larger ſize. In order to raiſe this tree from 5 OK. 


Method of 
ſeeds, let them be gathered when they are 2 - 


quite ripe, and juſt ready to burſt out of their from 
cells, and ſoon after ſow them in a border of ſees. 
light ſandy earth, about half an inch deep. In 
the ſpring the plants will appear; though it 
ſometimes happens that they lie in the beds one 
whole ſeaſon before they come'up, eſpecially it 
they happen to have been kept long betore 
they were ſowed after being gathered. If they 
ſhould not appear in the ſpring, the beds muit 
remain undiſturbed till the next, only keeping 
them free from weeds, and now and then 
giving them a gentle watering in dry weather. 
After they have made their appearance, they 
ſhould ſtand two or three years in the ſeed- bed, 
the firſt of which will require attendance by 
watering in dry weather. When they are ſtrong 
enough to plant out, they may be ſet in rows 
in the nurſery, as was directed for the cuttings. 
When they are planted out for good, they 
ought to be ſet a yard aſunder, and thinned 


afterwards as the owner ſees neceſſary. 


I he ſoils and ſituations theſe trees will thrive Soils in 
in are pretty general. They will not only grow which it 


in vales, but on the declivities of cold and delight. 
| barren mountains. On Box-Hill, near Darking 


in Surry, which takes its name from theſe trees 
rowing in great abundance thereon, there were 
ormerly trees of a great bulk and ſtature, which 
are now chiefly deſtroyed. This hill is a chalky _ 
foil, mixed with gravel; and as box-trees grew 
naturally on this ſituation, it ſhews this ſoil to be 
moſt natural to them; though they thrive ex- 
ceeding well at Gumley, in that white clay, and 


| ſucceed as well at Langton, in our ſtiff loam. 


In ſhort, they flouriſh in all our Leiceſterſhire 


_ clays, and hardly any {oil comes amiſs to them. 


NO CAN 
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THUY 4, The ARBOR VITE TREE. 


HE Arbor Vitæ, like ſeveral of the pre- 


1 ceding trees, has hitherto been only raiſed 
for ornament; though if we conſider that 

it is a tree which will ariſe to between forty and 
fifty feet high, and that the wood is very valua- 


ble, it might with good reaſon be planted for 


the ſake of the timber alſo. 


There are three ſorts of the arbor vitæ; the 


Common, the Chineſe, and the Sweet - ſcented 
American arbor vite ; the two latter of which, 
eſpecially the Sweet-ſcented, are at preſent very 
rare; and altho' they probably will grow to as 
great a ſize as the Common, I ſhall leave them 
till I come to treat of the trees proper to form a 

TheCom- complete wilderneſs of evergreens, propoſing at 
mon arbor preſent to confine myſelf ſolely to the Common 


rer arbor vitæ. | urn 
ad 4 = This tree, as I before obſerved, will ariſe to 


this chap- above forty feet in height, ſtraight and fine ; 
15 a and the wood is reddiſh, firm, ang reſinous: So 
5 3P- that we may eaſily judge of its value for curioſi- 
deſcribed. ties of moſt ſorts, when worked up by the re- 
Purpoſes ſpective artificers of turnery, joiners, cabinet- 
pegs makers, &c. | 


Js applied. The arbor vitæ is a native of North-America; 


A native but having been long introduced into our gar- 


2 dens, it produces plenty of ſeeds here, and 


ſeems to thrive as well in our ſoils as in thoſe of 
North-America. 


The ſtrong ſmell of the leaves, and ſweetneſs Deriva- 
of the wood of this tree, has occaſioned it to be tion of 


called Thuya, from the Greek Stec, odoramen- its generi- 


tum, a perfume or ſweet thing, and the wood OO 
being very laſting, as well as ſweet, has occa- 


ſioned jt to be called the Life- I ree, bor Vitæ, 
or Tree of Life. 5 3 


The American ſweet- ſcented arbor vitæ, which * 
is a ſort lately introduced into our gardens, ſeems 
to claim the greateſt right to theſe derivations. 
The ſeeds were procured me, from Penſylvania, 
by my late worthy friend Peter Collinſon, Eſq. 
F. R. S. to whom alſo I was indebted for many 
curious plants, which I have raiſed from ſeeds, 
and which he procured me from the above- 
mentioned province, and other parts of the New 
World. | | | 

The flowers of the arbor vitæ come out early . 
in the ſpring, but make a mean appearance. hen the 


They are adorned by no corolla; have male and flowers 


female flowers ſeparately on the ſame plant; and open. 
their claſs and order are Monoecia Monadelphia, n | 


the ſtamina being connected into one body. in -——_ 


The arbor vitæ is to be propagated either Linnzan 
from ſeeds, layers, or cuttings, the former of ſyſtem. 


which 
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ARB. vIr. 


Metho® 
of propa- 
gating 
this tiee 
from 


ſeeds, 


one year is loſt. e 
When the young plants are up, and all dan- 
ger of the froſt is ceaſed, they ſhould be ſet in 


which produce the beſt trees, though the two | 


latter methods of propagating are more generally 
practiſed. , | 
In order to propagate this tree from ſeeds, theſe 
laſt ſhould be gathered as ſoon as they are quite 
ripe, which will be by the beginning of Octo- 
ber. 
light fine earth, being covered about a quarter 
of an inch deep. The boxes ſhould immediately 
after be put in a well-ſheltered place, fo that 


the ſeeds in them, whilſt they are preparing to 


diſcloſe, may not be deſtroyed by violent froſts. 
Being thus protected till the month of February, 
they muſt be brought out, and ſet along a 
South wall, that the ſun warming the mould 
may ſet the powers of vegetation at work; and 
whenever ſevere weather is expected, they ſhould 
be removed into their ſhelter, but muſt be 
brought out again when the fine ſpringing 
weather returns. With this care, the plants 
will come up in the ſpring ; whilſt, without it, 


they frequently lie till the ſecond ſpring before 


they make their appearance, by which neglect 


i 


the ſhade where they can have the free air; and 
in this place they may remain all ſummer, 


During that ſeaſon, little water ſhould be given 


them; keeping them clean from weeds is the 
principal trouble they will caule. 


_ reaſon they ſhould continue in their pots or 
boxes, which muſt be placed in the ſame ſhel- 


tered ſituation they had at firſt, where they may 


remain all winter. In the ſpring they may be 


brought out into the ſun again, to reap the be- 
nefit of his influence at that ſeaſon; and if 
they are ſet in the ſhade at the beginning of 


May, to remain there all ſummer, it will for- 
ward their growth. The ſpring following, be- 


layers, 


ing then two-years-old ſeedlings, they ſhould be 
taken out of the boxes, and planted in beds 


nine inches aſunder. Here they may ſtand two 
years, before they are ſet in the nurſery. When 
they are taken from theſe beds with this intent, 


a moiſt ſeaſon ought always to be made choice 
of, and they ſhould be planted a foot and a half | 


aſunder, and two feet and a half diſtance in the 


rows, where they may ſtand till they are ſet out 


for good. 


In order to propagate this tree from layers, 


the ground ſhould be dug, and made light round 


about the ſtools, and the branches laid down fo 


deep as that the top eyes may but juſt peep 


above the ground, all being of the young wood. 
But if it ſhould ſo happen, that a few of the laſt 


year's ſhoots on the branches ſhould have ſhot 
out vigorouſly, and that there are many healthy 
twigs which would make good Jayers, that are 
not ſo long; in order to have the greater plenty 


of layers, and that the ſhorter ſhoots may not 
be buried, it will be proper to ſhorten the 


longeſt, ſo that, being all laid in the ground, 


They muſt be ſown in pots or boxes of - 


By the au- 
tumn they will have made a poor ſhoot ; for this 


— 


cautions. 


their noſes may juſt appear above the ſurface. 
This will be a means of preſerving every twig, 
and nm” yams of propagating the greater 
number of plants from the iame ſtool. When 
theſe plants are layered, the ſhoots ought to 
have a gentle twiſt or a ſmall nick; for without 


land is ſtrong and heavy, it is great odds but 
you find them without root, as you laid them; 
only grown bigger. Thus will one year be loſt, 
which ſhews the neceſſity of obſerving theſe pre- 
Being layered in this manner in the 
autumn, by the autumn following they will have 
taken root; and in the ſpring, when the ſevere 
froſts are paſt, they may be taken from the 
ſtools, and planted in the nurſery, at the diſtance 
directed for the ſeedlings. 85 

In order to propagate theſe trees from cut- 
tings, young ſhoots ſhould be taken from the 
trees in Auguſt, if rain has fallen; if not, the 
buſineſs muſt be deferred till it does; for work 
of this kind ſhould never be performed till the 


| early autumnal rains have fallen upon the earth, 
and made it cool and moiſt. All theſe cuttings 


ought to be of the laſt year's ſhoot; and if a bir 


of the old wood be left at the end of each, it 


will encreaſe the certainty of ſucceſs. 

The ſituation theſe cuttings ſhould have ought 
to be ſhady and well ſheltered, and the ſoil in 
which they are planted, to enſure the greater 


ſucceſs, ſhould be a red loam. They may be 


planted almoſt as thick as you pleaſe ; not more, 
however, than four or five inches aſunder, in 


rows; the rows may be a foot and a half dif- 
tance from each other; and after they are 
planted, a little litter may be laid between the 


rows, to keep the froſt out of the ground in 


ARB.VIT. 


this they will not always ſtrike root: Nay, if the 


and cuts 
tings, 


Situation 
and {oil © 
proper for 
this tree. 


winter, and the ſun from over-drying them in 


the ſummer. 


This litter will not only keep 


down the weeds, but will ſave the trouble of 
watering, which will be much better for the 
plants; for theſe young plants, juſt ftriking 


to rot at firſt ſtriking, and ſo deſtroys the young 
plant. In one year theſe cuttings will have good 


root, do not much like watering, at leaſt not in 
great plenty, as it often cauſes the tender fibres 


roots; ſo that the litter may be taken away, and 
the ſurface of the earth turned over in the 


ſpring, which will cheriſh the plants, and pre- 
pare them to ſhoot vigorouſly the ſucceeding 
ſummer. In the autumn, being then two years 


old, they may be taken up, and planted in the 


nurſery, at the diſtance directed for the ſeedlings 
and layers. After they are planted in the nur- 
ſery, they will require nothing more than the 
uſual care of keeping them clean from weeds, 


are planted where they are to remain. | 
October is the beſt month for planting out 


” theſe trees, though any of the winter or ſpring 


months will anſwer. When they are planted, 


they ſhould be ſet a yard aſunder, and thinned 
| and managed as has been all along directed for 
others which are nearly of the ſame growth, 
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and digging between the rows in winter, till they 
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IV. 


Of WOODS and FENCES. 


QA 


I I. 


Of Woops in General; with Directions for raiſing them with Variety 


Introduc- 
tory ob- 
ſervations. 


o 


Thegene- 
ra! decline 
of our 
wood- 
lands an 
alarming 
circum- 
ſtance. 


* 
ve 


Henry 
VIII the 
firit de- 


firoyer of 


eur tore }- 


ties; 


from 


whoſe 
reign the 
ru of the 
decay of 


Hur um- 


ber may 


bc dated. 


of FoREST-TREEs. 


TAVING finiſhed the method of propa- 
H cating thoſe foreſt-trees which are moſt 
uſeful, and ſhewn in what manner they 

may be raiſed, either for ſtandards, clumps, wil- 
derneſs quarters, or woods, of each reſpective 


ſpecies, I come now to treat of Woods in 


general, or ſuch large plantations as may conliſt 
of the different ſorts of trees, blended promiſ- 


cuouſly, without ſeeming order, as in wilds, 


foreits, &c. | | 2 

Few iſles were formerly more bleſſed with 
woodlands of theſe kinds than Britain; but 
now, alas! there ſeems to be almoſt a total de- 


cay, a general demoliſhment of thoſe venerable 


ſtandards of antiquity which have hitherto ſo 


powerfully defended us from invaſion, and ſe- 
cured us ſafe, ill drinking under our own vine, 
and eating every man under his on fig-tree. And 
as we ſeem ar preſent to be almoſt deſtitute of 
materials to mend any future breach in theſe 
bulwarks of our nation, theſe wooden walls, as 
it were; this circumſtance ſhould alarm every 
true fon of Britain for his ſafety; and it would 
well become the Legiſlature to ſtop the farther 
progreſs of this growing evil. But as thoſe who 
are inveſted with this power reap a greater be- 
nefit, in proportion to the virulence of the ta- 
bies, we have too much reaſon to fear little 
alteration will be made on that head, until it be 
too late, and our nation is left without a defence. 

The firſt attack of any conſequence made 


upon our foreſt-trees was in the reign of Henry 
VIII. when that ambitious and turbulent prince, 


not contented with ſacrilegiouſly demoliſhing and 
appropriating to his own uſe the revenues of 


the religious houſes throughout the kingdom, 


which the piety of the firſt Britiſn Chriſtians 
had founded, ſeized on the foreſts alſo, and 
raiſed vaſt ſums from the annual ſale of their 
timber. This calamity, however, was little felt 
by the nation in that early time; our timber 
was found growing ſo univerſally over the whole 
iſland, that it was not in the power of a few 
years ſale to have injured us, had the contagion 
been then ſtopped: But from that æra the de- 
cay of our timber bears its date, and its dimi- 
nution ſeems to have encreaſed gradually ever 
Ince. ED 

The next general onſet, that threatened a 
total diſmantling of his majeity's foreſts, was 
under the grand Uſurpation, when thoſe blood - 
thirſty mock ſaints ſeized both upon our grow- 
ing and wrought timber. "They not only entered 
our ſolemn temples, cut down our carved work 
with axes ard hammers, aid dformed the 
Beauty of Ilolineſs, but fer upon our foreſts with 


ſo much fury, that, had their power continued 
much longer, hardly any of them would have been 


preſerved. But the loſs of their authority was 


what they apprehended ; and therefore, like free- 


booters, they ſold all the timber as faſt as they 
cut it down. It was at this æra, that a mortal 
blow was given to our foreſts, which have ever 
ſince continued to be gradually diſmantled ; in- 
lomuch that at preſent ſome have little other 
ppearance of foreſts than the bare names. 

But the demoliſhing of his majeſty's foreſts 
was not the only injury which the nation ſuſ- 
tained ; the contagion has diffuſed itſelf, either 


in a greater or leſs degree, throughout the king- 


dom. The ſpendthrift heir has cleared his 
eſtate of trees, to ſupply his extravagancies; 
the griping miſer has eagerly felled his woods, 


to add greater heaps to his ill-gotten treaſure; 


whilſt other powerful owners, poſſeſſed of 


neither of theſe extremes, through inattention 
have ſuffered their timber to leſſen inſenſibly; 
and having taken no care to plant others for 
goodly eſtates have now 


the ſucceſſion, many 
ſcarcely any woods left. 3 | : 
At once, therefore, to rouſe the inattentive, 


and inſtruct them in the beſt method of im- 


proving their eſtates by planting, is one of the 


objects of this work. Plantations merely for the 
ſake of the timber have ſcarcely ever been at- 


tempted, the deſign of all our modern ones 


being chiefly for ſhade and ornament. For this 


purpoſe, 1 have in the preceding chapters laid 
down the manner of raiſing our different uſeful 
timber-trees; ſince nothing but a general plant- 
ation of all ſorts of ſerviceable trees can ſuffi- 
ciently recompenſe for the hitherto almoſt gene- 
ral waite and deſtruction of our woods. | 
Though this evil has been general, yet the 
contagion ſeems to have made the greateſt havoc 
in Leiceſterſhire, in which extenſive county 
there are very, very few woods left; a loſs 
which every inhabitant ſenſibly feels, when he 
pays for the leaſt ſtick he wants for uſe. To 
the Leiceſterſhire people, therefore, I more pe- 
culiarly addreſs myſelf, and exhort them to im- 
prove their eſtates by planting, which will not 


only turn out to their own profit, but the pre- 


ſent age will be indebted to them for ornament- 
ing the county, and poſterity will have reaſon to 
hold their memory precious. 

But notwithſtanding the preſent ſcarcity of 
wood in Leiceſterſhire, this county always ſeems 
to have been extremely barren of timber, altho' 
there is no land in the kingdom more proper for 
raiſing the different forts of uſeful foreſt-rrees, 
than the foil in general is. Truſſer, a verſifier 

in 
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WOODS. 


Anextratt 
from 
Trufſer, a 
yerfifer in 
Henry 
VIII.'s 


reign, on 


the ad- 

vantages 
of inclo- 
ſure and 


planting. 


* 


in the reign of Henry VIII. complains of this 
inattention; and as his meaning is honeſt, per- 
tinent, and has already been quoted by Evelyn, 
in his Diſcourſe on Foreſt-trees, I ſhall inſert 
his verſes on this ſubject. 


J. 


« Example by Leiceſterſhire, 
«© What foil can be better than that 
« For any thing heart can defire? _ 
“ And yet doth it want ye fee what; 
« Maſt, covert, cloſe paſture, and wood, 
e And other things neediul as good. 


II. 


6 More plenty of mutton and beef, 
% Corn, butter, and cheeſe of the beſt, 
«@ More wealth any where (to be brief), 
More people, more handſome, and preſt, 
„ Where find ye (go lcarch any coatc) 
«© Than there where incloſure is molt ? 
III. | 
More work for the labouring man, 
« As well in the town as the field; 
« Or thereof (deſire, if you can) 
More profit what countries do yield? 


More ſeldom where ſee ye the poor 
„Go begging from door to door? 


IV. 


In woodland the poor men that have 
4. Scarce fully two acres of land, 
More merrily live, and do fave, | 

„Than t'other with twenty in hand: 
<« Yet pay they as much for the two 
« As rother for twenty muſt do. 
„If this ſame be true, as it is, 
« Why gather they nothing by this?“ 


Thus earneſtly, even in that fruitful age of 


timber, were the advantages of incloſure and 


_ planting enforced; and if there was reaſon for it 


in thoſe days, how much more ſo now; when, 


1 dare venture to aſſert, there is not the thou- | 
ſandth part of the trees ſtanding in the kingdom 


as there were in the times when Truſſer lived. 
However, my deſign is not to ſpend too much 
time in exhorting people to plant; it is chiefly 
to inſtruct thoſe who are already attached to this 
plealing art: So that I ſhall proceed to give 
directions for the raiſing of woods with the va- 


riety of foreſt- trees. 


Directic ns 


for raiſing 
woods 
with the 
variety of 


trees. 


If the wood is to be extenſive, the ſoil may 
greatly vary in that compaſs. Some parts of it 
may be mountainous, others boggy ; ſome con- 


fiſt of a light ſand, others of a ſtiff clay. This 


variation will often happen in the compaſs of 
ſome hundred acres: When 1t does, the ground 


muſt be looked over, to allot the different ſorts 


of trees to thoſe ſoils in which they ſucceed beſt, 
and which may be eaſily known from peruſing 


the preceding ſheets, 
If the foil be in general of an even, nature, 


then may oak, cheſnut, Wych elm, beech, aſh, 


and all the foregoing ſorts of deciduous trees, 


have nearly an equal ſhare; the largeſt-growing 
trees, and ſuch as ſeem to ſucceed beſt in the 
ſoil, to grow for timber-trees ; the others to 
compole the underwood. | 

Having wholly conſidered the nature of the 


land, the ſeeds of all the forts proper for it are 


next to be procured, The year before plant- 


ing, the graund ſhould be ploughed, and ſowed 


with a crop of turneps, to turn the ſward and 
mellow the land, which will be {till farther im- 
proved by theſe turneps being eat off by ſheep. 


Some old writers on planting have adviſed to 


healthy and ſtrong from the firit, the ground 


get two or three ſucceſſive crops of grain off WOODS: 


the land, and after that to fow it again wit! 
oats, mixed with the feeds of the trees. This 
advice, however, is certainly very abſurd, as well 
as dangerous; for the ground having born three 
or four crops, without any manure, its ſtrength 
will be almoſt exhauſted ; ſo that ir the ſeeds of 
the trees grow, they will only have vigour ſuffi- 
cient to make their appearance and, for want 
of proper juices to ſet them forward, will often 


| become ſtunted, never grow fait, and hardly in 


any age make a wood of timber. The weeds 
allo will prove another check to them, which 


they will not overcome in many years; for I 


take it for granted, that thoſe who have recom- 


mended the raiſing of woods this way, never 


intended they ſhould be weeded, In order, 
therefore, to have your young wood ſhoot 


ſhould bear no more than a crop of turneps to 
mellow it; and theſe ſhould be caten off with 
ſheep, to enrich the land; for it has been re- 


marked, that as the firſt year's ſhoot of the 


young plant from the ſeed. 1s, ſo it continues to 
ftiour:ih in proportion during the future growth 


ot che tree: An obſervation which the folly of 
tzoic perſons ſtrongly points out, who, for the 
lake of two or three crops of grain, nearly occa- 


lion the rum of what they intended to raiſe. 
The leeds being procured, ſhould be laid by 
in proper and ſecure places, till the month of 


February. The acorns and nuts muſt be pre- 
ſerved trom mice and vermin, and all the other 


ſorts kept as directed under their reſpective 
heads, till that time. 
are eaten off, which ought to be as foon as poſe 


| ſible, the ground ſhould be plovghed all over 


with a good ſtrong plow, and atierwards har- 


1 rowed with a ſtrong harrow to break the clods. 
In the beginning of February it ſhould be 


ploughed again acroſs with the fame plow, and 
harrowed as before; after Which it will be fit for 


ſowing. And here I muſt obicrve, that though 
S gh 


I direct this work to be performed in February, 
yet if the plantation is to be large and exten- 
five, and there be a neceſſity for it, it may be 
done all winter. 


till the ſpring. But I prefer February, as a 
month in which, if the buſineſs abovementioned 
is done, the weeds will appear later in the ſpring, 
and in leſs quantities than if the land had been 
undiſturbed ſince October: Beſides, the ſceds 
would be ſecure from vermin, if kept till that 
ſeaſon; and conſequently after they are ſown, 
will require leſs attention; for it is incredible to 
think, as ſoon as they are committed to the 


ground, notwithſtanding the greateſt care has 


been taken to cover them ſafe, what ſwarms of 


crows, mice, and other vermin, will attack them 


all over the whole ſeminary. Whenever, there- 


fore, the plantation is deſigned to be ſo exten- 


ſive as to require a whole winter's work, the 
number of acorns, nuts, and ſuch ſeeds as ver- 


min are fond of, ought to be doubled, or more, 


to be ſown firſt ; for theſe animals will not only 
live upon them all winter, but will carry them ro 
a diſtance, and lay them up in hoards for their 
future relief. | | 
The ground being ready for ſowing, the ſeeds 
ſhould be all mixed together, nearly in equal 
quantities, the oak only excepted, of which there 
ought to be a greater ſhare, The aſh alſo has 
been ſo far diſtinguiſhed, that it has been held 
as a fundamental rule in making ſuch planta- 
tions, that every third ſeed ſhould be an aſh key. 
But this rule every planter may vary from or re- 


| tain, according to his own taſte, or the timber 


that is moſt wanted in his parts, 
The 


As ſoon as the turneps 


The ſeaſon for ſowing our 
toreſt-tree ſeeds, is from the time they are ripe 
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WOODS. The ſeeds being mixed, according to the taſte 
of the owner, or the nature of the ground, the 


ridings are next to be marked out. Theſe I 
would adviſe to be large, if the plantation is 
of great extent, eſpecially the capita] ones, that 
the air may be admitted freely when the trees 
come to grow, which will refreſh the plants, 


render them more hardy, and cauſe them to 


ſhoot forth with greater vigour. It is impoſſi- 
ble to aſcertain the breadth of theſe ridings; 
which muſt always be in propartion to the extent 
of ground planted; though I muſt obſerve, if 


any planter ſhould think his ground loſt by hav- 
ing them wide he is miſtaken : The woods will 


be rather improved by this means; for the 
wideſt ridings may annually be made to bear a 
crop of oats, or other grain; and this ſtirring 


of the land will alſo prove of great ſervice to 


all the trees growing within ſome diſtance of the 
borders. It is almoſt unneceſſary, I think, to 
inform the planter, that the width of the riding 
need not be ſo ſtrictly obſerved when the planta- 


tions are on mountains and, high hills, ſince ſuch 


exalted ſituations will always naturally have air 


in greater plenty than levels: It is ſufficient, 


therefore, that places are left for paſſage and 
carriage. The grand capital ridings being 
marked out, other inferior or narrower ones 
ſhould be ſet out, in ſuch a manner as to divide 


the whole wood into quarters, of not more than 
| dur of five acres; But this rule is not to be 
obſerved too ſtriftly : The eye' ſhould be caſt 


around, to fee what diſtant objects preſent 


themſelves; and thoſe ſmaller ridings which lead | 


from the capital ones ſhould be fo contrived, if 


| poſſible, as to exhibit the view of a church, 
caſtle, windmill, or ſome agreeable object, which 


will at once equally pleaſe and ftrike the ima- 
gination : And this may certainly be done; for 
though ſome of the quarters by that means be 


too large, yet they may be divided by ſmaller 


ridings, that they may have alſo a due propor- 
tion of air. Z's „„ 
This work being performed, we now proceed 


to ſowing. 


The ground being mellow and light, the clods 


broken by ploughing and harrowing, and the 
roots of all large weeds, ſuch as docks, &c. 
picked out and deſtroyed, let lines be drawn and 


drills made acroſs each quarter, three or four 


inches deep, and let the drills be one yard aſun- 


der. Men or women, boys or girls, may be in- 


together) promiſcuouſly in theſe drills; and after 


they are ſown, a ſufficient number of hands 


ſhould be employed in covering them up and 
finiſhing the work. After the ſeeds are all got 


guarded with a gun till the plants appear, which 
will be in the ſpring, when raiſed from the 
acorns, nuts, &c. Aſh-keys will remain in the 


up, ſo that ned will give the oak the advantage 
of one year's ſhoot before them. This ſupe- 
riority, however, happens very fortunately, as 
the aſh ſhoots faſter than the oak at firſt; but 


the young oakling having this year's ſtart, will 


maintain its place, if it likes the ground, keep 
28 with the aſh, and be found of the ſame 

eight, or nearly, when the fall of underwood 
is made. 

After the drills for the ſeeds are made, it will 
be proper to ſtick pegs in the rows; for theſe 
pegs will be a guide to the hoers, who muſt 
conſtantly keep the ground clear from weeds, 
till the plants are of a ſufficient ſize to deſtroy 


them. The earlieſt and moſt attentive care 


muſt be exerted the ſpring after the ſeeds are 


—_— - 


* 
* 


ſtructed how to ſcatter the ſeeds (being firſt mixed 


into the ground, traps muſt be ſet for the mice, 
ſcarecrows made, and the whole conſtantly 


ground till the ſecond ſpring before they come 


— 


* - 


— 


rive at timber. 


" 


ſown, to hoe the weeds down between the rows WOODS: 


as the plants ſpring up, and to pick thoſe out 
with the hand which ſcem to be over the ſeeds, 


and to which you will be directed by the pegs. 


After the plants have made their appearance, 
the pegs will be of no uſe; the ſcarecrow will 
loſe his office; the attention muſt now be di- 
rected to keep down the weeds that ſummer, 
and the fummer following eſpecially. The ſuc- 
ceeding ſpring the aſh-keys, mountain-aſh-berries, 
c. will ſend forth their young plants; and if 
they are kept clear of weeds all the ſummer, by 
the autumn following they will make a pretty 
appearance. You will then ſee the whole tribe of 
foreſt-trees juſt ſprung out of their mother earth, 
and preſenting themſelves, ſtill weak and help- 
leſs, ſtill capable of being deſtroyed by weeds, 
rabbits, hares, or vermin, without the attention 


or tender nurſing of the planter, who muſt 


guard them with watchful care, and inceſſantly 


labour to ward off thoſe evils. In this defence- 
leſs ſtate they will remain till they attain proper 
ſize and ſtrength: But they will ariſe in ſuch 


ſwarms, if the ſeeds: are good, as to be unable 


to be maintained in their places by their common 


made, they may be properly thinned, and planted 
out in the nurſery way to acquire ſtrength : 


Thus, for the ſame trouble, an infinite number 


of plants of all forts may be raiſed, either to form 


any other plantation, or be fold ro defray the 


expence of what has been already done. But if 
no more planting can be afforded, and no ſale is 
to be had, the owner need not give himſelf much 


mother; ſo that if any other plantation is to be 


trouble about them, or be at any further expence 


in drawing or tranſplanting : The moſt vigorous 
and thriving plants will deſtroy the weaklieft and 
| the underlings; and a ſufficient quantity of trees 


will be found at the firſt underwood-fall to reign 


more or leſs predominant. 


_ Having kept the plants clean from weeds till 
they are out of their r.ach, no other care will 


be required than keeping the fences good till 


the time of the firſt fall. This ſhould always 


and at the fall both faggots and poles can be 
ſold, then let a great part of it be cut down, if 
the ground is good, at eight or ten years 
growth. The year following another ſhare 


| ſhould be taken, and the ſucceeding year an- 


other; and fo on, that when the laſt quarter is 
cut, that which had the firſt fall may be ready 


| to cut again, obſerving always to have an an- 
But this fall muſt always be 
governed by the nature of the country, to ſup- 


nual ſucceſſion. 


ply it with ſuch timber as it moſt wants: If 


larger poles and wood are wanted, the falls 
| ſhould be of leſs extent, and may be ſo managed 


that the return of each may be made in eighteen 
or twenty years. If ſmaller poles, faggot-wood, 
&c. are moſt wanted, then the annual fall may 


be of greater extent, and the returns of each 


may be .every ſix, ſeven, eight, ten, twelve, or 
fourteen years, according to the judgment of 
the owner. | | | 
In every fall care muſt be taken to leave the 
moſt vigorous and thriving trees for timber. 
If the final ſtandards are deſigned to be all oak, 
there will be more than ſufficient for the pur- 


poſe, all healthy and ſtrong; if of different forts 


of trees, a luxuriant tree of what fort ſoever 
mult be left. whether oak, aſh, cheſnut, beech, 
or elm. Theſe ſtandards may be left pretty 
cloſe the firſt fall, but every ſucceeding fall they 


muſt be thinned; and this thinning muſt be 


continued as they encreale in bulk, till they ar- 


Such 


be determined by the ſize of the wood, and the 
demand likely to be made for the materials. If 
the wood ſtands upon ſeveral hundred acres, 
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woops. Such is the method of raifing a wood 


Method the variety of ſeeds. - Another way is to raiſe 


of raiſi 


a Wp. them of young plants from the nurſery. Who- 


voung 
lants 
*rom the 


ugilery. 


beds, and the land being prepared by r | 
the 


ever, therefore, is defirous of raiſing his wood 


in that manner, n\uſt ſow the ſeeds of the re- 
ipective trees in a ſeminary; as has been directed 
under each article, When theſe plants have 
been two or three years, according to the ſhoots 
they have made, in the ſeed-beds, they may be 
taken out for the purpoſe. This is always to 
be underſtood when woods are to be of a re- 
markable extent; for when they are to be of 
imall compaſs, the plants from the ſeed-beds 
ſhould always be planted out in the nurſery wh 8 
to ſtand two or three years to acquire ſtrength, 
before they are ſet out for good. But the 
trouble and expence of this method would be 
too great for large plantations: Therefore, the 
plants being of tolerable ſtrength in the ſeed- 


crop of turneps the preceding year, to kill 


Advan- 
tages at- 


tending 
planta- 
tions 


made the 


above 
way. 


D 


ſward, and by ploughing and harrowing after- 
wards to make the mould fine, as was ordered 


for the ſeeds; I fay, the plants may now be 
taken out of their reſpective beds, and having 


ſhortened the tap-roots, and taken of the fide- 


branches, a ſufficient number of men and boys 
ſhould be ready to plant them in the manner F 
directed for the oaks, in rows one yard aſun- 


der, and at two or three feet diftance in the 


Plantations made this way have theſe advan- 


tages: If the ſoil appears to vary much when it 


comes to be turned up, the planter having 
young trees of all forts ready, will know how to 
vary them as the ſoil changes, and ſuit every 


tree by planting it in ſuch land as beſt agrees 


with its own nature, There will be no fear or 
danger of the plantation's being deſtroyed by 


mice or vermin. A ſmall ſeminary will afford 


and when 


trees to plant out a prodigious tract of land; 

plantations are made this way, little 
expence is cauſed by weeding; for altho' the 
plants muſt be kept clear of weeds till they are 


above their reach, yet that will be in a very little 
time, and a double ſhelving plow may be uſed 


for part of the purpoſe. 


The advantage of ſowing the ſeeds where they 


are to remain, is at once to get rid of all the 


Other di- 
rections to 
be obſerv- 
ed in raiſ- 
ing woods 


trouble of tranſplanting them from the ſeminary, 


which is very conſiderable: But how far that 


trouble balances with that of ſcarecrowing, and 
cloſe weeding for many years, every planter is at 
uberty to judge. | | | 


But in making theſe plantations, whether by 


ſeeds or young trees, another thing muſt be ob- 


ſerved, in order to render them charming and 


delightful; the borders muſt be planted with 


evergreens, ſuch as laurels, bays, &c. which will 


form a more pleaſing and greater variety of greens 


in the ſummer, and make a ſweet contraſt between 
their conſtant verdure and the naked ſtems of 


the other, in winter. Flowering- trees and ſhrubs 
alſo ſhould have their ſhare in the borders of 
wooch; ſuch as lilacs, laburnums, ſpindle-trees, 


dogwoods, ſyringas, viburnums, ſpiræa frutices, 


&c. Neither will theſe be trees ſerviceable only 
for ornament; but at each fall the wood of moſt 


of them will be found to have a more than or- 
dinary value, for ſeveral curious uſes: The timber, 
or even branches, of the laburnum is ſo ponderous, 
that it will ſink in water; and that wood is ge- 
nerally eſteemed of moſt value which is the 
heavieſt. The ſpindle-tree alſo is a very hard 
wood, and 1s uſed not only for inlayings, but 
the muſical- inſtrument- makers make jacks for 
ſpinners and harpſichords, fiddle-ſticks, 8c. of 


it. The dogwood will ſerve for mill-cogs, bob- 


Vol. I, 
7 


from | 
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** 


of tough uſes. 


double its value to the next generation. 


\ 


bins, ſkewers, &c. beſides, the charcoal of this WOODS. 


tree is of all others the beſt, if not the only 
good fort, uſed for the making of. gunpowder. 
The viburnum deſerves planting, if tor no other 
purpoſe than the fake of making batids, which 
it makes the beſt and molt pliant of any tree. 
Other flowering-trees alſo have their uſes more 
or leſs; at leatt they have this in common with 
all others, the freq which will be ſomething, 
beſides beaurifying and ornamenting the places, 
from fall to fall. But the manner of raiſing 
theſe plants muſt be ſought for under their re- 
ſpective heads, among ſuch trees as are more pe- 
culiarly deſigned for ornament and pleaſure. 
Another thing is to be obſerved at the firſt 


making of woods. If they are of large extent, 


there will probably be pits, bogs, and marſhy 


Farther 


cautions 


neceſſary 


in the 


1 Theſe pats, if they are not filled up, making of 


ould have their edges planted with truncheons 
of willow, &c. The bogs and the marſhy ground 
ought allo to be ſet with ſmall truncheons of 
poplars, or other. aquatics; but where the plow 
cannot come, and 1t 1s not too boggy, the turf 


woods. 


ſhould be firſt turned under by digging with the 


ſpade before the cuttings are planted, upon 
part of which ſhould be the cuttings of the ſal - 
low, as that wood always ſells readily to the tur- 
ner, for making of ſpickets, faſſets, &c. Some 
cuttings of elder likewiſe ſhould be planted, for 
they will grow this way like a willew, not only 
on account of its wood, but of its medicinal 
qualities. The elder-tree, if permitted to ftand 
long, will grow up to firm timber, and is valua- 
ble for mill-cogs, butchers ſkewers, and all forts 


the young buds are when eaten in gruel in the 
ſpring. The flowers too afford a fine pickle, 
and the berries a uſeful wine. Theſe uſeful 


purpoſes, joined to the value of its wood, juſtly 


entitle this tree to a place in our plantations, 


And theſe are the only places for elder-trees 


at a diſtance, where they are hardly ever 


they ſhould by no means be planted in pleaſure- 


grounds, or near habitations, as their very large- 


flowers in the ſpring afford a ſtrong. difagree- 
able ſcent, which 1s generally ſuppoſed to be 


_ unwholeſome. | 


Thus have I given the rules and method of 
forming a complete wood; a work fo advan- 
tageous to the nation in general, as well as bene- 
ficial to the family of the planter, that it is 
much to be wiſhed every man would ſet about 
it, in proportion to his fortune. Thoſe perſons 
who have neither land nor money to plant large 
tracts, may nevertheleſs dedicate ſome ſhare of 
what they have to this work, eſpecially as a very 
little planting upon an eſtate will be ſufficient to 

But this duty is more peculiarly incumbent 
upon our nobility, men in power, and ſuch as 
enjoy large fortunes. The wants of the nation 
call upon them for this ſupply ; and theit exert- 
ing themſelves for this purpoſe would ſhew them 


poſſeſſed of a truly noble and patriotic 


ſpirit. 
How many thouſand acres of waſte proving are 
there in the kingdom belonging to theſe men of 
ſuperior claſs, which now produce nothing, 
that may be profitably improved this way! 


- Surcly, did they rightly conſider, they would 


immediately ſet about this uſeful work: They 
would carefully look over their whole eſtates, 
ſearch out every uſcieſs bog, and plant it with 


poplars, or other aquati:s ; They would examine 


all the waſte ground, and ſet aphrt ſome for the 
uſe of the cattagers, and employ the moſt harren 
and uſeleſs this way: They would ſoon cover 


Q 


their 


Valuable - 
properties 


| Ats of the 
Moſt people know the medici- elder- tree. 


nal properties of the elder, and how wholeſome 


ſeen, except when ſought after for uſe; for 


Planting 
recom- 
mended, 
on àac 
count of 
its advan- 
tages, to 
every 
perfon; 


but more 

eſpecially 
to men 0: 
large for- 
tunes, &. 
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58 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
WOODY. their barren mountains, fruitleſs ſands, and worth- | this reflection, as to one who has contributed WOODS, 
leſs heath ground, with trees: And if I ſhould -] ſomething towards the ſafety of the nation in 
he any means be ſucceſsful in rouſing their at- general, as well as the benefit and profit of each 
1 tention, and putting them upon this profitable | reſpective individual throughout the kingdom. 
| work, the fame pleaſure will reſult to me from | h | 

Y | £:09302000%t00040004:0004:09004000k: mt xd ooc:r000G000400042004:000k090 5:0 
5 | | 5 5 
if 
"bo GH A F. II. Lit 
f j Of the Management and Improvement of OTD Woops. . 
'F \ S I cannot without pleaſure behold, and | Virgil, cautions us to avoid, in theſe beautiful +2 
1 with pleaſing reflection look upon an old | lines : | DE 1 F 
. | oyed ; 2 | hs | 1 
5 3 wood, that has been left undeftroyed ; Texende ſepes etiam, & pecus omne tenendum eſt : Virgil's E 
: ſo I cannot but be ſomewhat concerned to fee a os . T 
760 | | ; | | FPracipue dum frons tenera imprudenſq; laborum : caution 5 
. the careleſſneſs and negligence of the owners of | C Rover indirnes yomes, e potentens .. on ti 5 
5 many of them; who pay ſo little regard to their Fra n n pantie * Potente, ied. F: 
5 | ; ge" | Sylveſtres uri aſſiduè capreæq; ſequaces Th 
5 _ preſervation, as to leave them expoſed to all ex- | - - 1 | EY 
i= ed | Miludunt : Paſcuntur oves, avideq, juvencæ. 0 
. ternal accidents of men and beaſts. I have ſeen — OY e ” 
* . ; . | Frigora nec tantum cand concreta pruind, Bi) 
* Varizzs many an antient plantation with the underwood | 2285 . 1 SE 
5 arlo N 8 a 3 „Aut gravis incumbens ſcopulis arentibus æſtas; 0 
ll. caaſes of ruined, by its owner's careleſly permitting his | + Quantum illi vocuere grexes, durig; venemen . 
. tne ruin tenants without controul, or ſervants for his Benn e a2 C 55 
5 oY i... own uſe, to cut down poles, or ſuch hedge- entis, & admorſo fignata in firpe DT $2] 
48 07 oy . . | . | | . | ; * 2, . * : 8 
| and e wood as is required on their farms, or on his | _ 1 DO To ry v 
135 ations on occupied eſtate. If either himſelf or tenants | Next, fene'd with hedges and deep ditches round, 1 
1 aw want a few poles for rails, they are immediately Exclude th*encroaching cattle from thy ground, 20 
1 188 ſent to the wood; and, in order to have them While yet the tender gems but juſt appear, 1 
bf of the ſize required, they will for the purpoſe pick | Unable to ſuſtain th! uncertain year; % 
| out and hackle them off of as many different ſtools, Whoſe leaves are not alone foul winter's prey, 22 
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if not take a young oakling or aſh, that would 


have grown to keep up the ſucceſſion of timber. 


By thus taking off poles at different times, and 
in that injudicious manner, the ſtools in a few | 
years will be ruined: Many will be wholly | 


killed, and thoſe which do but juſt ſurvive, and 


make any ſhoots, will always ſend forth thoſe | 
ſhoots few and weak in proportion. Thus have | 


I known woods that were formerly thick and 


good, and which abounded with trees of all the 


proper ſorts, by this bad indulgence, or wicked 


licence, to tenants or ſervants, bereft of all their 


valuable underwood, and made thin of other 


excellent trees, by ſuch ignorant and carelefs 


perſons, who, under the pretence of wanting 


gates, poſts, &c. will ſeize upon a vigorous and 


thriving oak as ſoon as a ſtunted one, which 


would ſerve as well for the purpoſe, and which 


perhaps grows too near a fine tree, and ought 
to be taken away, to make room for its greater 
progreis. Thus gentlemen, receiving little pre- 
ſent benefit from their woods, remain unrouſed 
from their lethargy, and look upon the future 
advantages of planting to be very inconſidera- 
ble, and the expences at firſt attending it to be 
very great. | ng 

There are others, again, who neglect their 


they will hardly ever make any conſiderable pro- 
greſs, without being cut down, in order to ſhoot 
healthy and freſh from their tools: This is an 
evil which the great planter as well as poet, 


—_— — 
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But oft by ſummer ſuns are ſcorch'd away; 
And worſe than both, become th' unworthy 
5 JIJJ,.; . 8 5 
Of buffalos, ſalt goats, and hungsy cows. 
For notDecember's froſt that burns the boughs, 
Nordog-days parching heat that pies the rocks, 
Are half ſo harmful as the greedy flocks: 


Their venom'd bite, and ſcars indented on the 


ſtocks. DRYDEN. 


There are too many planters who careleſly 
| ſuffer their woods to be injured this way; little 
conſidering, that if a head of cattle break into 


a cloſe of grain juſt ready for mowing, the 


| mounds ſhould be immediately repaired, to keep 
them out; and forgetting that his wood, which is 


of ſo much more value than a crop of grain, and 
which will turn ſo much more to his advantage, 


ſhould call for his more immediate care and 
Thus, inſtead of raiſing up more 
woods in the room of thoſe which have been 
| deſtroyed, no care has been taken to preſerve 


ſecurity. 


thoſe that were left, but many of them have 


been almoſt brought to deſtruction, by theſe and 


other means. To repair, therefore, thoſe which 
are decayed, and make the beſt of thoſe that ſtill 
remain in tolerable order, is the deſign of this 


and worſe, and conſequently become of leſs 
value. 
your wood that have many of their top branches 
rotten and decayed, it is a certain ſign that the 


1 


Whenever, therefore, you find trees in 


Deſign of 
this 
chapter. 


| fences, and careleſly ſuffer cattle of all ſorts | chapter. 
ö N to browſe upon the tender twigs. This is Whoever is poſſeſſed of a wood of any kind, General 
lt an effectual way of ſtopping the progreſs of a | and is deſirous of making the beſt of it, let him rules and 
ir whole plantation, Jarge timber-trees only ex- | carefully, firſt of all, go over it; and mark ſuch 1 
cepted, for the cattle cropping the leading |: trees as are decaying, or are incapable of future. * 
lt ſhoots and branches of the trees, or the rubbing improvement, for the axe; for if this is neg- tion and 
it of ſheep, &c. againſt their ſtems, being venom- | lected, he will not only loſe the intereſt of the improve- 
| ous, will ſo retard their growth, and make | money which thefe would make, but part of the — 
whatever does grow ſo knotted and bad, that | principal alſo, as theſe will annually get worſe gc 
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ſhould not appear very large of the ſorts, yet 
from theſe bad ſymptoms we may conclude, that 
they will afterwards make very little progress. 
Neither are thoſe trees alone to be taken away 
that are arrived at their full growth, but ſuch 
alſo as are found to be in a ſtate of decay; like- 
wiſe thoſe which diſcover any hollowneſs, ſide- 
crevices, or holes in which the water may ſink; 
and ſuch as the wood-peckers have ſeized; for 
the wood-peckers holes are a certain ſign of the 
decay of thoſe trees in which t'ey are found; 


WOODS. trees are at their full growth; and though they | 


and therefore they, amongſt all others of this 


| fort, are to be taken away, to make room for 


others, as well as make the loſs the leſs. 

After having cut down the unimprovable tim- 
ber trees, and thoſe that were in a ſtate of decay, 
the next thing required is to oblerve the under- 
wood, and ſee in what condition it is, or in what 
manner it has been uſed. If the ſtools are thin 


all over the ground, and the ſtandards but 
| ſparingly ſcattered, it ſhould be properly planted, 


that no ground may be loſt. If the cattle have 


been uſed to go into the wood, eſpecially if be- 


fore the underwood was out of their reach, no- 
thing but a general fall of the underwood ſhould 
immediately enſue ; for by this means the ſtools 


would be refreſhed, and they would fend forth 


ſhoots vigorous and ſtrong, which would ſoon 


_ overtake any other part of the wood that ſhould 


be left uncut, Thus may this wood continue 
for the future to undergo its regular falle, which 
will abundantly repay the owner for his care in 


fencing, and protecting it from other accidents. 


If the wood be thin, ſparing of underwood, 


and other trees, but yet contains ſo many as 
that they ought not to be grubbed up for far- 
ther planting, then may it be improved and 
_ thickened in the following manner. Let the 
more vigorous ſhoots that are in the middle of 
the ſtools, be properly taken off; and tho 
which grow og the outlide ſplaſhed for layering. 
Hornbeam, birch, elm, hazle, and moſt of the 
ſorts of underwood, will grow this way; and by 


this means a thin wood, in a few years, if the 


ſtools are not at too great a diſtance, may be 


made to be as thick as it is neceſſary. In per- 


forming this work, the ground ſhould be dug 


round each ſtool, at the diſtance the young wood 


of each reſpective branch will fall. If the ſtools 


be at twenty feet diſtance, branches of eight or 


nine feet of each may be ſplaſned and layered, 
ſo as that when they have taken root, they will 


be near enough to form ſtools of themſelves, 
whilſt the ſhorter branches may be brought 


down this way, to make the wood as thick as 


neceſſary. The layering of theſe plants requires 
no other art than layering the younger branches 
in the ground as has been directed, and they will 
afterwards take root, and ſhoot up. Quintus 


Curtius has recorded of the Mardorum gens, 


that by planting trees this way upon their bor- 


ders, they gave a vigorous check to the force 


of Alexander; which I ſhall quote, to ſhew how 


ſurpriſingly a plantation may be thickened and 
implicated this way. Arbores denſe ſunt ex in- 


dufiria conſitæ, quarum teneros adhuc ramos manu 
fectunt, quos intortos rur ſus inſerunt terre ; inde 
velut ex alia radice lætiores virent trunci : hos, 
qua natura fert, adoleſcere non ſinunt, quippe alium 
alii quaſi nexit conſerunt; qui abi multa fronde 
veſtiti ſunt, operiunt terram. Ttaque occulti nexus 


ramorum velut laquei perpetud ſepe iter cludunt, &c. 


Your wood being gone over, and layered this 
way, the next thing to be obſerved is the larger 
vacancies, where the ſtools being at ſuch a great 
diſtance, the branches cannot be layered ſo near 
but that ground muſt be ſtill loſt, All theſe 


| 


[ 


for layering and planting. The firſt fall of theſe 


the axe. 


Woods. 


vacancies ſlnuld be dug, and plagted with ſetts WOODS. 
of willow, fallow, poplar, &c. which will always 


be good for cutting, either for poles, hurdles, 
or fuel. They will grow very well in ſuch 
places, eſpecially if the ground be moiſt, and 
will pay ſufficiently for the charge of digging 
and planting. If the interſtices be very large, 
and the trees and ſtools be forty, fifty, or ſixty 
feet aſunder, then, after the ground is dug, 


young plants may be introduced from the nur- 


ſery, of elm, hornbeam, birch, and moſt of the 
other ſorts, and theſe may be planted in the 
vacant places, obſerving always at the ſame time 


| to ſow a few acorns, aſh-keys, &c. amongſt 


them; and if at the time this layering was per- 
formed, a few of theſe ſeeds were to be near 
the layers, where the ground had been dug, the 
future value of the wood would perhaps be none 
the worſe. 5 5 

Theſe things being done, you will have an 
old worn- out wood metamorphoſed into new 
ſtuff; which muſt cauſe great pleaſure to obſerve 
the change, as well as afford the owner after- 
wards as great profit. 
work is finiſhed, the weeds ſhould be plucked 
up, which may grow amongſt the layers, ſetts, 


or plants, eſpecially ſtinging-nettles, which 


are ſometimes ſubject to grow in old decayed 


the wood you are about to improve, they ſhould 


be all picked out when the ground is firſt dug, 


woods ſhould be early; it ought not to be deferred 


longer than five, ſix, or ſeven years: For it will 


be neceſſary not to have the fall longer deferred, 
that the new-raiſed plants from the i; 

may be themſelves formed into proper ſtools ; 
the tranſverſe branches that came from the old 


ſtools in order for their layering, taken off; and 


the old ſtools, if they are almoſt worn out, and 


there be young ones ſufficiently thick to ſupply 
their places, grubbed up, or elſe refreſhed by 
The tree being thus {tripped of all its 
external incumbrances, will ſhoot vigorous and 


ſtrong, amongſt the other ſmaller ſtools againſt the 


next fall. But this is not all; by this early fall the 


underwood will be made thicker; and if after 


this, as we are upon the article of felling woods, 


the underwood ſhould appear too thin, the falls 


for the future muſt afterwards be repeated the 
oftener, which will {till be an help towards 
thickening ſuch places. 
a ſufficient quantity of young plants, whether 


In all falls whatever, 


they proceeded from the acorn or trees from the 
nurſery at the firſt improving the place, ſhould 
be left to grow to timber, to ſucceed the old 


ones and keep up the ſucceſſion; and as often as 
theſe 


weakeſt and leaſt thriving being always taken 


et too cloſe they muſt be thinned, the 


away. | Fa | | 

In all the falls of underwood of whatſoever 
plantation, let the trees be cut near to the 
ground, to form the future ſtools ; and let them 
be neatly ſloped off, ſmooth and clear. For this pur- 


poſe ſuch perſons as have been uſed to the work 
ſhould be made choice of, as the inexperienced 


are ſubject to haggle and leave the ftools with 
broken bark and rugged ſides. 
over, let the poles, &c. be carried into the dif- 
ferent ridings for loading, for I would have no 
carting or waggoning amongſt the itools ; and 
if the ridings are not ſufficient to contain rhe 


quantity, let thoſe that are* firſt fold, Whether 


poles, hedge-wood, or faggots, be brought to 
the waggons ſtanding in the ridings and there 
loaded: And if the ridings be cut, and each of 


theſe quarters be of the ſize 1 directed in the 


foregoing chapter, the trouble of this will not 
| _ 


A year or two after this 


If this ſhould happen to be the caſe of 


ayers, &c. 


After the fall is 
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the benent of the future crop. 


If che ſale does not go currently on to fetch 
them all away ſoon after falling, then let the re- 


mainder be bro | 
quarter Cleared of all [mall boughs, twigs, chips, 


&c. Thus the quarters will be left neat and 
clean, and will afford no temptation for any 
perſons to go amongſt the ſtools; which, when 


WOGDS. be great, to the preſervation of the ftools, and 


ught into the ridings 3 and each 


— 


1222 1 , 
-_ — — 


planted on the other fide. Thus might a gen- WOODS. 
tleman beautify and improve his eſtate without 

any loſs, only cutting down ſuch trees as are 
incapable of farther improvement, and which 

would afford this way ſo many more in their 

room, to be improving and enlarge the ſucceſ- 

ſion. Nay, if a gentleman was unwilling to fell 

his timber-trees, the venerable ornaments of his 

eſtate, though at their full growth, he might 
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ſhooting in the ſpring, may have an eye knocked } take away all uſeleſs ſtunted trees, all unfightly 
off, that would otherwiſe have grown by the | dodderels, and employ the money theſe fold for 
next fall to a good pole. | I in other uſes. | 1 eye by 
Thus have you rules for managing and im- If theſe methods were to be obſerved in gene- 
proving. an old, neglected, and thin wood; and | ral, the nation would be improved, without any 
the hints for felling and carting ſhould be taken | ſenſible expence of individuals: But this we can 
for all, and uſed in every cutting of what na- | hardly ever expect to become univerſal, as a 
ture ſever. 5 | I kind of vis inertiæ ſeems to have ſeized fo great 
Neither is the improvement of the woods a | a ſhare of mortals. How often have 1 wiſhed 
i gentleman's only concern; he ſhould alſo have { that an act of parlament might be made, to 
| pireQions regard to the proper planting of his cloſes | enforce ſomething of this kind! Laws and ſta- 
1 I and hedge- rows; and this might be done with- | tutes to oblige people to plant are made and ob- 
* 55 EP out any expence: For ſuppoſe a man was to go | ſerved in many nations, but have been miſera- 
'F and cover his eſtate, and mark out for the axe ſuch | bly neglected in ours. „ TY 
# hedge- trees as are at their full growth, and employ the | Some acts, indeed, for the porn of Adds made 
. es. money, or a ſhare of the money theſe {ell for, | timber, have been made; but I believe they is former 
* to purchaſe young ſtandard trees, to be ſet re- have been very badly put in execution. King 775% _ 
. | | . | : . Rb pre- 
1 gularly, near the hedge- rows of the reſpective | Ina enacted a law againſt burning of trees, in- fervation 
* cloſes. When an eſtate is to be improved this flicting a puniſhment on any who ſet fire to them, of woods, 5 
* way, I would adviſe the planting them on the | beſides a mulct of three pounds, which was no | - 
Wl /| ditch-ſide of the hedge: And if they are obliged | inconſiderable ſum in thoſe days. Moreover, if 5 
WU to be planted on the bank-ſide, I would adviſe | any perſon clandeſtinely cut wood, he was fined 1 
"pt their being ſet at ſome diſtance, eſpecially if the | thirty ſhillings ; and the ſound of the blow of the 5 
. hedge be old; for then the banks are often very | axe was ſufficient conviction for the purpoſe. 4 
14 dry, and the old roots of the hedge have taken | There was an act alſo in Edward the Fourth's 3 
17 ſuch cloſe and ſtrong poſſeſſion of the ground, | time, to limit the diſtance of the falls of under- 1 
1 that the young roots of the freih-planted trees | wood; and another in Henry the Eighth's time. 1 
17 will be many years before they make their way | obliging cattle to be kept out of woods, &c. till = 
| to get a head, and conſequently all this time the | a certain time after the fall. It is probable, this 4 
* tree is embarraſſed, and its progreſs ſtopped; | prince's care was owing to his having taſted the 2 
* whereas thoſe planted on the ditch-ſide have | ſweets of planting. In the reign of Queen 3 
5 fewer difficulties to encounter: The roots of the | Elizabeth other laws were made, or the former 3 
Uh | hedge will not be in ſuch plenty, and the trees | ones confirmed. But what is greatly wanting recom- I 
\ks will ſtand cooler, and would begin their progreſs | now is a law, as I before obſerved, obliging mendedto | 
1 ſoon after planting, which they would continue | every perſon to plant a certain proportionable ee pas | ; 
ll: with ſo much vigour as to arrive at timber | number of trees, as well as all the preceding ee . 
FR | ſooner by many years than if they had been laws renewed to enſure their future ſafety. thepreſent ; 
| Re en Ee KKK KWAAN KEE Co EEE OODOOOOCOCOOCOCORRBEOROONET ; 
ll; CHA © HE. | {2 
" * Is © I | 75 | Fe 3 
. Of Fexcxs, and the Manner of raiſing QUICK. Fg 
„ | | Introduc- A S I am now upon the ſubject of foreſt- | and not ſubject to ſink under the preſſure of their . Bo” 
5 | tory ob- trees, it muſt not be expected that I ſay | own weight; and if the rails to which they are B 
i fervations, any thing here of ſuch trees as are proper | faſtened be cut triangular, to ſhoot off the wet, | xo 
|. | to make hedges to divide wilderneſs quarters, | and the poſts be not too far aſunder, a fence of 3 
1 or places deſigned more peculiarly for pleaſure; this kind will laſt, witk very little repair, near 4 
i a lift of theſe trees, and their management, will | fifty years. Theſe are the ſorts of fences chiefly a 
l come in another place: At preſent, I ſhall treat | uſed round parks, for keeping in of the deer, 
lt of ſuch fences as are proper for the ſecurity of | both fallow and red, and» are generally ſeven or 
1 Voodäs and encloſure. | eight feet high, the height proper for the pur- 
j Directions Walls and pales, ſuch as are uſed round | poſe. Some ſtuff is ſaved by cutting every 
0 for 2 parks, are certainly good fences; but the raiſing | other pale ſhorter by about a foot than the 
1 mn; of theſe is more the buſineſs of the maſon and |-reft z which, in going round a large park, will 
Fil and pales, Carpenter than of the planter; though I cannot | not be inconſiderable. As theſe are fences ſel- 
+0 help obſerving, that whoever has ſufficient plenty | dom made uſe of for common plantations or 
4 of oak. wood to make a fence of the latter, that | woods, 1 ſhall proceed to the different ſorts of = 
the thinner the wood for paling is cleft, the | fences more peculiarly proper for theſe purpoſes, = 


Er 


longer the pales will laſt, as they will be lighter, which are hedges. 
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Firſt, hedges may be made of elder to be 
immediate fences, if the ground be moiſt and 
good. Ditches may be made four feet wide, 
and the banks ſtuck with cuttings of this tree, 
having the ends firſt ſnarpened, to prevent the 
bark from peeling. They may be five, ſix, or 
more feet long, according to what fence is 
wanted; and may be ſtuck about a foot aſun- 
der, and wattled along the top. If this work 
is done early in winter, they will all grow, and 
will form an immediate fence for the ſucceeding 
ſummer. 3 ; 
Another way of planting theſe cuttings 1s 
chequer-wiſe; and if they are ſtuck rather 
floping in the banks, and wattled as before, 
they will be an immediate fence. In wattling 
theſe trees, care muſt be taken not to bind 
them too ſtrait, or too near the top, to impede 
the ſhooting of the uppermoſt eyes of the plants 
in the ſpring. The elder- ſetts would be better 


Method 
of raiſing 
a hedge 
of elders, 


without it: I only recommend a light wattling. 


to make a more immedate ſhow of a fence, in 
order to anſwer the purpoſe the better. | 
Of all the forts of fences, though they are 


the ſooneſt raiſed, thoſe made of elder are the 


meaneſt and leaſt beautiful; not only as they 
ſhoot very irregular, but emit a ſtrong diſagree- 


improper near gardens, they will fill them with young 
to be elder-trees, occaſioned by the ſeeds falling from 
planted 8 


near gar- the old trees, which will be as troubleſome as 
dens. weeds to extirpate. I mention hedges of elder 
| of this kind only to ſhew that, and in what 
manner, they may be raiſed, leaving every one 

to do as he ſhall think proper. . 
Other ſorts of fences, on different ground, may 
Hedges of be made of alder; and for the following ſituations 


alder re- I would recommend it; viz. On boggy and wet 


vet land. ing truncheons of alder, even ten or twelve feet 
Jlong; and if the proprietor has enough of them 
to plant them pretty cloſe, they will in ſuch 


places ſoon become a ſtrong and good fence. 
Again, another fort of fence 1s to be made 


| which are able ſcent, eſpecialiy when in blow; and if uſed | 


commen- lands, that are conſtantly grazed with the larger 
ded for i. Sch pl be divided with plant 
| boggyand Cattle. Such places may be divided with plant- 


of the furze-buſh. This alſo makes an indiffe- 


rent hedge; but is nevertheleſs uſeful for ground 


oppoſite to the foregoing ſort; namely, on dry 
and ſandy banks, where hardly any thing elle 
proper for a hedge will thrive. 


Mannerof In order to raiſe a hedge of this kind, the 


raiſing a mould muſt be dug along the top of the bank, 


hedgeof and the whole laid level and ſmooth. Then, 


Add to this, that their main ſtems, when cut, 
frequently die, and thereby loſe their effect. 
However, their thorns have ſome ſuperlative 
Vol. I. | | 

8 


bug, having procured a ſufficient quantity of the ſeeds 
ol the turze-buſh, they ſhould be ſown in the 
autumn, covering them over with fine mould 
about half an inch deep. They will readily 
come up, will want little weeding in ſuch a 
ſituation, and will ſoon grow to be a fence. 
But they are liable to be deſtroyed by ſevere 
winters ; and ſometimes it happens that part of 
the hedge only is killed, while a ſhare of it will 
ſhoot out again from the bottom. The gaps 
muſt be repaired by ſowing the ſeeds as before. 
which is Or planting of ſetts. But ſuch hedges ought 
proper never to be thought of, unleſs for ſandy, dry, 
only for barren places, where nothing elſe will grow ; 
ary, bar. for they have a beggarly look, make a very bad 
renplaces. fence, and may be juſtly reckoned among the 
worſt of hedges. ; 5 | 
Hed Again, the black-thorn is a tree of which 
ges 
made of hedges may be made; but I can by no means 
black- reliſh them for this purpoſe, as they throw out | 
ny 1 9 ſuch an innumerable quantity of ſuckers as to 
* over- run the ground near which they are planted. 


hedges on it of this kind. And if the land is 


may the 


＋ 
* 


— 


advantages over others: They make the beſt FENCES. 
dead hedges, when cut, in the world. Their wood nal of 
is of a very hard nature, which makes it durable; this ny 
and being armed with many long, hard, and however, 
ſharp thorns, will remain the longeſt of any have ſome 
unmoleſted either by hedge-breakers or cattle. ag 1 | 
Faggots alſo of this tree are by far the beſt of vantages 
any to be laid under ground for drains; for over 
being of an hard nature, and excluded the ex- others; 
ternal air, they will lie, for the draining of land and its 
in ſuch places, ſound for a long time. Whoever, faggots | 
therefore, is poſſeſſed of land which requires Ie 5 
ſeveral ground-drains of this ſort, or is any other 505 8 
ways deſirous of raiſing hedges of this tree, muſt . 
purſue the following method: 

Let a ditch be made four feet wide, and the Method 
mould and turf be laid on one ſide, to form a of railing 
bank. The turf on the bank-ſide ſhould be firit * 
taken off, and may be placed on the farther thorns, 
ſide, to keep up the mould that came out of 
the ditch; and this may be ſo done as to appear 
like a regular border. The mould out of the 
ditch being broken and made fine with the 
ſpade, and being regularly ſupported on each ſide 
with turfs, two drills ſhould be made the whole 
length, and the ſloes ſhould be ſown in theſe 
drills pretty thick, and then covered up cloſe. 

The beſt time for this work is December, when 
the ſloes are full ripe. 55 . | 

If no bank or ditch is required, then 
ground which is. marked out for the 
hedge be well dug, one yard wide, the turf 
being all well turned to the bottom and covered, 
the drills made, and the ſloes ſown and covered 


up as before. This work being done, or rather 


before it is done, a good ſtake-hedge, or other 


fence, ſhould be made on each fide; and when 

the plants come up they ſhould be conſtantly 

kept clean of weeds. By thus continuing and 
keeping the fences good, an hedge may be raiſed 
this way in a little time. ENS | 
This is the beſt and moſt expeditious method 
of railing an hedge of theſe plants. It is the 
moſt expeditious, becauſe the plants, after they 
have been one year up, will ſhoot faſter than 
any that have been planted with ſetts; and it is 
the beſt way, as the hedge will never be ſo 
ſubject to ſend out ſuch quantities of ſuckers as 
thoſe that have been raiſed from ſetts. This will 
preſerve the real plants healthier and ſtronger, 
for the continual ſpawning of theſe plants makes 

them weaker, the nouriſhment being drawn from 
them; and this may be one reaſon, why theſe 

main plants fo frequently die when the hedges 


whichwill 
grow 
ſooner 
from ſeeds. 
than ſetts. 


come to be ſet. 5 


However, altho' I have recommended ſowing Hedges, 


the ſeeds, as they will make the moſt beautiful however, 
and beſt hedges in the leaſt time, 


and are not ſo raiſed 
ſubject to fill the ground with their ſpawn, yet — Suey 
whoever wants to cut annually plenty of theſe hares bet- 
thorns for uſe, or is deſirous of having plenty ter, and 
of hares, &c. ſhould raiſe his hedges from ſetts ford 
taken from other hedges; for theſe will in a of 
ſhort time ſpread their roots to a good diſtance, thorns. 
and will in a few years, eſpecially if the ground - 
was to be dug or ploughed after the plants get 

ſtrong, form a kind of ſtratum of black-thorns 

eight or ten yards wide the whole length of the 
ground, which will afford the planter plenty of 

thorns for his uſe, as well as prove an excellent pre- 
ſervative to the hares; for they can ſooner blink 

the dogs, and enſure their ſafety in ſuch hedges 

as theſe, even than in large woods: So that 
whoever is deſirous of having plenty of this ſort 

of game, and cannot eaſily keep off over- grown 
courſers, cannot more effectually obtain it, unleſs 

he almoſt woods his whole eſtate, than by raiſing 
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FENCES. not very dear, though ſuch a ſhare of it ſhould 
be taken up by ſuch broad hedges, as 1t were, 
yet the thorns that may be annually cut will 


more than pay for the rent of the ground they 


have all along occupied. 

Again, another ſort of tree proper for a ſtrong 
ale Ffencc is the holly; a beautiful evergreen, and not 
fences, Only adapted to this purpoſe, but to make hedges 

| in the pleafure-ground, &c. The ſmall pro- 
os, ph greſs that the holly makes towards a hedge for 
the uſe of two or three years after planting, has diicou- 
it an- raged ſome, perhaps, from attempting to raiſe 
them, who would otherwiſe have been glad to 
have had their eſtates ornamented and improved 
with hedges of theſe trees. But I would de- 
fire every-one to coniider, that all young trees 
make a ſmall progreſs at firſt; and that 'the 
holly, though none of the forwardeſt at ſtarting, 
will afterwards make ſtrong ſhoots; and if the 
plants have been properly raiſed in the ſeed- 
beds, and not gathered wildings from the woods, 
after two or three years gentle pace, they will 
puſn for vard, and if they like the ground, they 
will grow to a fencible hedge, nearly as ſoon as 
Juick: However, I dare venture to affirm, they 
will require fencing not more than two years 
longer than white-thorn quick. For the leaves 
being very acute and ſharp, protect them from 
being cat by the cattle : So that one ſhould think 


The hol! y 


a perion would not be unwilling to wait a year 


Oo 


or tveo extraordinary for a hedge of this beauti- 


ful evergreen, which will form a very ſtrong 
rence, and be the beſt ſhelter in winter for both 
man and beaſt. Cs EI ET 
The manner of raiſing a. holly-hedge is as 

raiüng a follows: Let the plants be taken out of the leed- 
Poe” beds two or three years old; or if they had been 
o pricked out for a year or two, they would be ſo 


much the better, and ſurer of growing. The 


ground for the kedge ſhould be well dug, and 
elcared of all roots both of weeds and trees. If 
the hedge is to be made upon a level, the turt, 


or upper furface, ſhould be thrown to the bot- 


tom and covered up, the ground being trenched 


a yard broad the whole length. It will be then 


ready for planting, which may be done any time 
in the winter; though if the ground be of a 


very dry nature, the ſooner it is done in the au- 


tumn, after the autumnal rains have fallen about 


the beginning of October, 1t will be ſo much 
the better; for then the winter rains will cloſely 
fetile the mould to the roots, and thereby make 
them in lets danger of ſuffering by the future 


drought. If the ground be of a moiſt nature, 


then March is a good time for this work. After 


the hedge is thus planted, nothing more is re- 
quired than keeping it clear from weeds, and 


tenced from the external injuries of cattle, till 


it is of a ſufficient ſize to defend itſelf, and con- 


ſtitute a fence, which will be in eight, nine, or 


ten years, according as the plants have taken to 
the grounßc „% er 

Another way of raiſing a holly-hedge is by 
Another ſowing the berries. Whoever, therefore, is de- 
way of ſirous of railing his hedge this way, ſhould, a 
Fam. ne year before he attempts it, procure his berries, 
ede. and bury them in the ground like haws; and 
8 in October the ground on which the hedge 1s to 
be raiſed ſhould be well dug or trenched, the 
turf covered cloſe to the bottom, and all weeds 
and roots cleared off. Having thus made the 
mould fine and clear, let two drills be drawn 
along it, at about a foot aſunder, and the ber- 
ries which had lain in the ground all ſummer 
be taken up and ſown in thele drills, about an 
inch and a half deep. They ſhould be regu- 
larly covered up, and ever atter conſtantly k-pt 

weeding. | | | 


durable a fence, I would ſeriouſly recommend 
them for the diviſion of fields and paſtures, for the di- 


ñ—— —„ 


This is a very good way of raiſing hedges of FENCES. 
theſe trees, if —. have . x = 15 ff the ＋ cog 
plants come up in the ſpring: But of this there latter me- 
is great hazard; for J have very often known thod of 
berries that have been buried a whole year, and NN 
then ſown with the utmoſt care, not appear till 2 
the ſpring twelvemonth afterwards; a few plants 
excepted z and that the greateſt part has lain in 
the ground even till the ſpring after that hefore 
they made their appearance, Nay, in my nur- 
ſery-ground at Gumley we can hardly ever get 
theſe plants up, without being buried a year in 
the ground, and lying a year in the beds. This 
is a fort of white hungry clay; in which, ne- 
vertheleſs, they thrive exceedingly afterwards. 

And if a gentleman who is deſirous of raiſin 

his hedge from the immediate ſeeds, ſhould find 
after ſowing that they have a tendency to make 
this long reſt, what a hazard is there of his ex- 


pectations of a future hedge being abortive ! 


tor the mice, &c. are particularly fond of the 
kernels of theſe berries; ſo that if they once 


take to them, they will purſue them in the drills, 
and never leave (unleſs they are deſtroyed them- 


ſelves) till they have deſtroyed them all. Add to 
this, that as theſe places may be at a diſtance, 


and not immediately under the inſpection of the 


maſter-gardener, to watch and guard againſt 
theſe dangers, and the ſeeds lying ſo long as a 
whole ſeaſon or two before they come up, the 
danger is very great of their being found out and 


deſtroyed by thoſe little animals. 


There are other motives for not raiſing theſe to which 


hedges from ſeeds ſown in the places; namely, there are 


the fences muſt be kept up two or three years many ob- 
d jections. 


longer than will be required for thoſe plante 
with good ſtrong ſetts, eſpecially if they have 
been before removed. Beſides this, the charge 
of weeding will be conſiderably greater; for 
after the ſeeds are ſown in the drills, early in 


the png the young weeds muſt be plucked up 
as oft 
in a regular ſeminary, otherwite they will over- 


en as they appear, in the ſame manner as 


run and deſtroy the plants as they come up; 


and if they ſhould not happen to appear the 


firſt ſpring after ſowing, the continuing of this 
work ſo minutely for a ſeaſon or two will be an 
expence not inconſiderable. However, whoever 


ſows his ſeeds in this manner for a hedge, muſt 


keep them clean of weeds. After they are come 


up, they muſt be picked out with care, and the 
mould now and then ſtirred, to admit the gentle 


ſhowers, &c. to refreſh the young plants. This 

care alſo muſt be hereafter proportionably ob- 

ſerved, and the fences kept good, till they them- 

ſelves become a fence, and are proof againſt cat- 

tle and other accidents. | | „ 
Altho' holly-hedges have hitherto been raiſed Holly- 

chiefly to be kept ſheared, &c. in the pleaſure- hedges 

ground, yet as they will make ſo ſtrong and Particular 


mended 


eſpecially if in view of a gentleman's houſe : viſion of 
For what pleaſure muſt it give the inhabuants to paſtures; 
ſee the country wear a different and more pleaſ- and why. 
ing aſpect than what it had been accuſtomed to 

during the winter months! What ſatisfaction 

too muſt it afford the owner, when in his ] 
houſe, to view his eſtate thus ornamented with 

uſeful fences, to ſee it diſtinguiſned from the 
neighbouring ones by its Wer Sag hedges ex- 


hibiting their never- failing verdure in the moſt 


dreary ſeaſon! And what farther ſatisfaction 
mult it be to him to find, if he walks abroad at 
that ſeaſon, they will ſo effectually defend him 
from the churliſh winds, that he may reap the 
benefit of the air, without feeling the effects of 


| irs difagreeable blaſts! Add to this, that his 
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FENCES. 


cattle alſo will be ſecured and defended from the 
injuries of the weather by them. Theſe are 


' motives which ſhould induce gentlemen to raiſe 


The crab- 

tree pro- 
er to 

make 2 


good 


- fence, 


DireQions the plants or kernels. 


at leaſt ſome hedges of theſe trees, eſpecially if 
they are in view of their own houſes. : 

Again, another tree proper to make a good 
fence is the crab-tree, which is of very quick 
growth, and will make a ſtrong fence in a few 
years. There is no particular property in this 
tree for which I ſhould recommend it for hedges 


more than another, only it is of quick growth, 
and affords crabs for verjuicez and the proper 


number of trees may any time be grafted, either 
with uſeful family apples, or fuch as are fit 
for cyder. Whoever, therefore, is deſirous of 
raiſing a crab-tree-hedge muſt do it either from 
If from the kernels, the 


for raiſing ground ſhould be trenched all along, one yard 


this tree 


from the 


kernels, 


middle of it. 


broad, and the turf well covered down, and all 
roots whatſoever taken out. 


made the length of the ground, exactly in the 
| The drill ſhould be but about an 
inch and a half deep, and may be made broad 
at the bottom with the hoe, even half a foot 


wide, and laid ſmooth and level the whole length. 


drill, if the huſks are not ſeparated from the 


The kernels, which ſhould be procured from 
the crab-mills, muſt be fown all along this broad 


| kernels, prony thick ; otherwiſe you will be in 


danger o 
kernels amongſt the huſks than what appeared 


to be. This done, they ſhould be covered down 


about one inch and a half deep; or if two drills 


be made, a foot aſunder, and the ſeeds ſown, 


they need not be made ſo wide; and if the 


plants come regularly in both, it will be rather 
better than in one broad drill, as they will have 
more room. The time for this work 1s durin 
the whole winter; though if it be deferred till | 
January it will be better, as the mice, &c. will 


have then leſs time to find them out and deſtroy 


after all the trouble of preparing and fencing, 


them. This is a misfortune which often at- 
tends endeavours to raiſe hedges from ſeeds; 


few plants have appeared, the vermin having in 


kernels are, and followed the drills. | 
appear to have diſcovered them, traps muſt be 


the mean time, unnoticed, deſtroyed the kernels 


that were the rudiments of the future hedge : 
So that whoever attempts the ſowing of kernels 


for this purpoſe ſhould directly ſet traps, and 


afterwards ought frequently to look over the 
ground, to ſee if the mice have made a begin- 
ning, or whether they have burrowed where the 
If they 


multiplied, or poiſon laid. The plants will 


come up in the ſpring, and will afterwards oc- 


caſion no other trouble than the uſual care of 
_ weeding and fencing. | 


or from 
letts. 


Whoever is deſirous of raiſing his hedge from 
ſetts, ſhould ſet apart a piece of ground for 
the ſeminary, and having it well trenched or 
dug, the mould being made fine, beds ſhould 
be marked out with a line, four feet wide, with 
alleys one foot and a half broad. In theſe beds, 
the mould being raked out, the kernels, being 
firſt procured from the crab-mills, may be ſown, 


and covered over an inch and a half deep; and 


after the beds are neated up, a few traps ſhould 
be ſet. In the ſpring the plants will come up; 
and if the ground is good, and the weeds kept 
down, they will be ſtrong enough by autumn to 


be taken up, and planted out for hedges; other- 


if they take rightly to it, will ſoon have a good 


wiſe they may ſtand in theſe ſeed-beds till the 


autumn following, when they will be very ſtrong 
Plants, and may be then uſed for the purpoſe. 
Ground planted with ſuch ſtrong ſetts as theſe, 


| Then having the 
mould fine, and fit. for working, let a drill be 


being deceived, as there may be fewer 


| 


that if this ſhould happen to any 


| for the haws. 


ſtrong hedge, which will prove a fence againſt 
almoſt any thing; though thele hedges ar firſt 
are often kept down by 
where they abound; for theſe animals are 
ſo fond of the ſhoots of either crab or apple- 
trees, that ſetts planted for hedges have fre- 
quently had their whole year's ſhoots almoſt en- 
tirely eat off the winter following by them; ſo 
uture new- 
planted crab-tree-hedge, it ſhould be gone over 
in the ſpring with the ſhears, and all the enve- 
nomed ends of the twigs taken off, that they 
may ſhoot out again vigorous and freſh. 
Again, the laſt ſort of tree proper for a hedge 
I ſhall mention is the white thorn. This is the 
moſt general hedge of the kingdom, and 1s of 
all others the beſt and moſt profitable, as they 
require to be often ſplaſhed, to keep them thick 
at the bottom and in good order, and every 
cutting affords excellent thorns for dead hedges, 
as well as fuel. In order, therefore, to raiſe an 
hawthorn-hedge, haws ſhould be gathered in 
October or November; and theſe muſt be 
either buried or ſown ſoon after. The hawthorn 
is a plant that will not come up till the ſecond 
ſpring, which is the reaſon why they have been 
generally buried in the earth, or kept in ſand, 
during one ſummer: Though if the planter 


FENCES, 


the hares, eſpecially 


The. 
white- 
thorn an- 
other ſort 
of tree 
proper for 
edges. 


Directions 
for raiſing 
a haw- 
thorn- 
hedge. 


will be at the trouble of plunging them into a 


good heat of dung, and keep the bed hot till 


the beginning of March, this fermentation will 
prepare them to ſprout; and if they are then 


carefully ſown and covered over with fine mould, 
will come up in the ſpring. 1 5 


This method is to be practiſed by thoſe only 


who want ſmall quantities. But. as quick may 


be bought all over the kingdom at a very eaſy 
rate, the raiſing it will merit no one's attention, 


unleſs he does it for the ſake of experiment. 
In order to raiſe a quantity of quick, there is 


only one method generally practiſed; namely, by 


firſt burying the haws, and taking them up to 
ſow the October following; though there is an- 


Method of 

raiſing a 
quantity 

of quick. 


other way, more preferable; namely, by pre- 


paring the beds, and ſowing the haws ſoon after 


they are gathered. Whoever purſues the former 
method, having gathered what quantity of haws 


will anſwer his purpoſe, ſhould, in ſome bye- 


corner of the kitchen- garden or nurſery, dig an 


hole or pit, capacious enough to receive them; 
ſome of the earth which came out of the hole, 


after the haws are put in it, ſhould be laid upon 
them, and being thus carefully covered down, 
they may remain there till October. 


Then, 


having ground well dug, and cleared of the 


roots of all troubleſome weeds, and the mould 
being fit for working, the beds ſhould be made 
Four feet is a very good width 
for theſe beds, as they may be eaſily reached 


| over io be weeded; and if the alleys between 


be each one foot and a half wide, they will be of 


a good ſize. / 
The beds being marked out with a line, ſuf- 
ficient mould muſt be raked out, to cover the 


| haws an inch and a half deep. This being done, 


and the bottom of the beds being made level 
and even, the haws ſhould be ſown, and after- 


wards gently tapped down with the back of the 
ſpade; and then the fine mould, which had 


been raked out of the beds, muſt be thrown 
over them, covering them an inch and a half 
deep. In the ſpring the plants will come up, 


and in the ſummer following ſhould be kept 


clear of weeds; though it does ſometimes hap- 
pen, that few of them will appear till the ſecond 
ſpring after this ; nay, I have ſometimes known, 


even after the greateſt care has been taken, of 


the 


burying, taking up, and ſowing them, that 
| | crop 


— 
— 
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crop has been very thin till the third ſpring after, | 


when an additional quantity of young plants have 


ſhewn themſelves ; which makes the other me- 


thod, to avoid this hazard, more eligible; namely, 
to ſow the ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe. _ 
Having procured the haws, let them be ſown 
ſoon after, in the ſame manner as has been di- 
rected for thoſe that have been buried; and all 
the ſummer following let the beds be conſtantly 
kept clean from 8 0 which muſt be regularly 
picked out as often as they appear; for if they 
are neglected till they acquire any ſize, the very 
roots will draw out the haws with them, and ſo 


ee deſtroy the ſeminary. But it may, 


| Jpot will raiſe many hundred thouſands; and the 


perhaps, be objected, that by following this me- 
thod, the rent of the ground and the expences 
of weeding for one year will be wholly thrown 


away. To this I anſwer, As to the rent of the 


ground, it will be inconſiderable, ſince a ſmall 


expences of weeding the beds, eſpecially if they 


are made of new ground, will not be very great. 


Add too, that in return for thele ſmall diſadvan- 


tages, by purſuiug this method, you are pretty 
{ure of having a crop the ſucceeding ſpring; the 


has lying near the ſurface in their warm beds, 
during the whole ſummer, about an inch and a 


half cr two inches deep, will be prepared by the 
interchangeable influences of the ſhowers and ſun, 
to chit, and will not only come up in the ſpring, 


but will make fo ſtrong a ſhoot by the autumn 


following, if the land is good and they are kept 


free from weeds, that they will be the beſt ſorts 
of plants, and of the beſt ſize to plant for a 
quickſet-hedge. 5 „„ = 

The method of planting a quick{t-hedge is 
ſo well known to every practical gardener, and 


there are ſo many people called Quickers, who 


make it their ſole buſineſs during the winter, if 


they can get work, that it may ſeem needleſs to 


ſay any thing upon that ſubject; nevertheleſs I | 


cannot help blaming them for making, and ſome 


S5 


authors for recommending ſuch large ditches as 


are commonly uſed: And leſt it ſnould be ex- 
pected by ſome of my readers, I ſhall lay down a 


eneral 
rules for 
Planting 
and or- 
dering a 
quickſet- 
hedge. 


few general rules for planting and ordering a 
quickſet-hedge. 5 Oe = 


Now by a quick hedge, 1n an extenſive ſenſe, 


may be underſtood all growing hedges of what 
ſort or nature ſoever; but, in a cuſtomary and 


more confined ſenſe, by quickſet-hedges are 
meant thoſe raiſed fromm the ſetts of the white- 


thorn only. In order, therefore, to raiſe a quick- 


ſet-hedge, the plants ſhould be taken out of the 


ſced- beds, at one or two years old. Thoſe of 
one year's growth, if they have ſhot ſtrong in 
the ſeed-bed, will be good ſtuff for the purpoſe, 
and afterwards make rather a more beautiful and 


regular hedge ; though thoſe that have ſtood in 
the ſeed-bed two or three years, or have been 


before pricked out, will ſhoot ſtronger when 
planted, and often grow to a fence ſooner by a 


year, though perhaps not in ſuch an even and 


regular manner. | | 
Having made choice of your quick, lines are 


to be laid to mark out the ditches ; which ought | 


not to be more than three feet from the bottom 
row of quick to the oppoſite fide of the bank; 
that is, they ſhould be only one yard wide. 
This is the properett ſize for the ditches, as they 
will then afbrd a ſufficient quantity of mould to 


cover the quick. It may be needleſs to men- 


tion, that a row of turf, cut even and well, is 


ro be laid at the edge of the ditch which is to 


form the bank-ſjde, and that the quick being 
headed and the roots pruned, are to be laid 
along theſe turfs, at about half a foot aſunder; 
that the beſt mould is to hill up the roots; and 


that a ſecond row of even-cut turfs is to be laid 


to the necks of the young plants to be planted FENCs, 
with another row, to make two in number ; that 
the plants in this row allo are to be about half a 
foot aſunder; that they are not to be oppoſite to 
the other plant; and that each is to be ſet to an- 
{wer the middle of the vacancy of the other row. 
All theſe rules are generally known; fo that J 
chiefly obſerve, that if the ditch is three quarters 
of a yard wide only, as is practiſed by ſome; 
ſuch a ditch can never afford mould enough to 
plant the quick, and fecure it in a dry ſeaſon, 
unleſs it be in naturally moiſt ground; for as 


that which comes out of the ditch is laid on the 


contiguous turf to plant the quick in, and this 
not being ſufficient properly to crown the quick, 
if it ſhould happen to prove a very dry ſummer, 
the earth in which the quick is planted being ſo 
little, and laying thin upon the turf, will let the 
ſun and the wind into it, and deſtroy it: So that 
in order to have a ſufficient quantity of mould, 
to {ſecure the quick from theſe accidents, the 
ditch ſhould be one yard wide at top, and the 
ſlope tolerably large, which will make it very 
narrow at bottom, to hinder the mould on the 
ſide of the ditch from being liable to tumble or 
be worked down. 1 
This then is the beſt ſize for the ditch; though 
ditches for ring- fences may be four feet wide; 
but care muſt be taken at the ſame time, not to 
overload the quick, as a ditch of this ſize will 
afford too much earth to be laid on it. Four 
inches depth of ſoil is ſufficient to crown the 
quick, unleſs it be a very dry foil; if fo, a little 
more; and this ſhould be laid flat over it, in 
order to retain ſuch moiſture as falls: So that 
when the quick 1s covered with the beſt of the 
mould, which lay neareſt the turf, in this manner, 
the reſt may be laid on the oppoſite ſide of the 


_ ditch, called the Free-board, and this will help to 
make the fence the greater. 88 


The quick being thus planted, nothing more 
is to be obſerved than keeping it well fenced 


from cattle, and regularly weeded as often as 


occaſion requires; and if the hares, the firſt ſeaſon 
or two after being planted, have cropped the 
tops, which they certainly will do if there be 
any, it ſhould be gone over with the ſhears, and 
the ends of the envenomed twigs taken off: 
Nothing more, I ſay, need to be done than con- 
tinuing this care till the hedge be fit for ſplaſhing, 
which will be in about ſix years. LE 
The ways of ſplaſhing of hedges and ordering 
them are different, according to different cuſtoms _ 
in different parts, though I think none better 
than the method practiſed among us. I ſhall lay 
down the rules for ſplaſhing and ordering a hedge; 
but they muſt be put in practice by none except 


_ thoſe who have been uſed to the buſineſs : Theſe 
are the only men to do the work dexterouſly ; and 


by conſtant practice, a labourer has been known 
to exceed the greateſt artiſt. One Grant, a la- 
bourer, in my pariſh, is a living inſtance of this 
truth, who for his dexterity in managing of a 


- hedge, or from the vaſt load of wood he will 


carry home with him in an evening, has acquired 
the nick-name of Hedge-ſtakes. I mention this 


ro deſtroy the cuſtom, or recommend a much 


better method than permitting the hedgers to 


| carry a bundle of wood home with them every 


night; namely, by allowing them ſomething 
more per day. This is a privilege they claim 
about us and in other parts, which ought to be 
broke, though at the expence of additional wages, 
as it is a temptation to a man; and, if he is not 
conſcientiouſly honeſt, he will often cut ſuch 
branches as ought to be left for the good of the 
hedge, if he finds they will anſwer this purpoſe. 
But to return Having now your hedge about 
ſix years old, we come next to the i 5 
n 
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FENCES. And for this, firſt, the under row of quick neareſt | 


the ditch mult be entirely cut off, cloſe to the 
fide of the bank, ſmoothly ſloped, without being 


quickſet- haggled, &c. ſo that then there will be only the 


uppermoſt row remaining. The plants in this 


row being about half a foot aſunder, every third 


plant, or as many as will leave them about the 
diſtance of ſtakes for hedges, ſnould be cut within 
about a yard of the ground, and the others 
ſhould be what they call Jointed, i. e. cut down 
to half that length, within a foot and a half 
of the ground; leaving, nevertheleſs, a ſufficient 
ſhare of branches for waitling the talleſt, which 
will then be as ſtakes to ſecure the fence. The 
height of theſe living ſtakes, I fay, is generally 
about a yard; though this ſhould be no abſolute 
rule, but muſt be according to the ſtrength 
of the hedge. If it is a very ſtrong one, they 
may be left a little longer; if weak, proportion- 
ably ſhorter ; and if it ſhould appear, that it will 


after ſplaſhing be too weak for a fence, the work | 


muſt be deferred till the next year. Havin 

now left ſome to be as ſtakes, at about the diſ- 
tance, of thoſe that are generally ſet for ſtake- 
| hedges; having jointed others, f. e. cut them 
within a foot and a half or two feet of the. 


ground; and having left a ſufficient number of 


branches for wattling, they ſhould be then 


ſplaſhed and wattled between the high and low 


ſtandards, to make the back fence. After 
this, the ditch being ſcowered completes the 
I cannot but give this general cau- 

tion, to leave no more branches for wattling 
than what will be juſt neceſſary for the good of 
the fence. It is the ruin of a hedge to have too 
much wood ſplaſhed and laid down in it. Cut- 


ting wood makes wood; and it is this that will 
continue your hedges for ages, make them thick 


at the boctom, and afford thorns for uſe, The 
hedge being thus ſplaſhed, and the ditch 
ſcowered, it will be then a fence; though if 
there are cattle that will crop the tender ſhoots 
as they ſpring in the ſummer, it may be pro- 


per to prick a tew thorns,or make a ſlight ſtake- | 


hedge along the edge of the ditch: The ex- 


keep them off on that fide for a year or two, 


and the dead thorns may afterwards be uſeful 


for fuel. The other fide will want little guard; 


though where gentlemen defire to ſee their | 
hedges grow free and uninterrupted, and if 


there be large cattle, ſuch as bullocks, &c. I 


have often known a ſingle poſt and rail run the 


whole length, which has effectually ſecured it 
from all ſuch inſults : But this is to be practiſed 
only by thoſe who have wood enough for the 
purpoſe. (In feeding-ground where there are 
bullocks, if there are no rails, the hedges muſt 
be cut higher, and a greater quantity of wood 
| ſplaſhed among the uprights; otherwiſe they will 
tear them to pieces, both with their horns and 
mouths.) In ſeven or eight years the hedge will 
be fit to cut again; which ſhould be done on the 
crown ſide; and in this ſecond cutting, the top 
row ſhould be cut up to the bottom; and the 
under row ſhould be fo cut as that ſtakes may 
be left, and joints and wattling as before, The 
ditch, this time of cutting, will want no fort of 
| fencing, let the cattle in the field be what they 


Vol. 1. 


8 


| &c. ſhould be grubbed up. 
of hedges, the ditches ſnould be well ſcowered, 


will; but it may be proper to guard the tefl- FENCES. 


der ſhoots, as they grow on the top-ſide, with 
a ſlight ſtake-hedge. Half an acre of thorns 
will do near two acres this way; and they will 
be aftegwards uſeful for fuel. And now if there 
be tolerable, conveniency for making a ſingle poſt 
and rail along it, it will be more wanted than at 
the cutting before, eſpecially if there be large 
cattle. After this, theſe hedges may be cut every 
ſeven or eight years, and a crop of thorns obtained 
this way; obſerving always, in future cuttings, 
that every hedge ought to be cut twice on the 
ditch- ſide for the other's once. 

This is the beſt way of raiſing and ordering a. 
quickſet-hedge. As to ſuch old hedges as gen- 


| tlemen may find on their eſtates, theſe alſo may 


be improved, with proper management. If there 
are gaps in the hedges, theſe may be filled by 
ſplaſhing branches from the adjacent parts each 


Way, and layering them in the ground, which 


will grow and form ſtools for themſelves. Tho? 
if there be many gaps, or large, I would rather 
adviſe the planting them with good ſtrong quick, 
bringing freſh ſoil at a diſtance from the paſture, 
to hill them in. If the hedge has no real large 
gaps, but is rather thin, then all ſtraggling 
branches near the hedge may be cut down, or ſo 
ſplaſhed into it as to thicken it, if it is wanted. 
Hedges of this kind ſhould be cut often; for 
the oftener this is done, they will become the 
thicker and better. At every ſplaſhing of theſe 
hedges, let them be cut ſo low as to be but juſt 
a fence; for this alſo will make them the thicker 
and grow the better. At every ſplaſhing, ſhoots 
on the oppoſite ſide of the ditch, and in it, ſhould 


be taken away, unleſs there be a neceſlity of 


bringing ſome of the latter into it, to thicken 
itz and all roots of traveller's joy, men > elder, 


At every ſplaſhing 


mould laid to the ſide of the quick, whether 


old or young, to nouriſh it, and keep up the 


branches; and afterwards pricked with thorns 
to ſecure it from cattle. By obſerving theſe rules, 


and others which a perſon's own reaſon will ſug- 
pence of this will be but trifling. It may 


geſt, an old hedge may be made to become a 
very ſtrong fence, though it never will be a 
beautiful hedge. If the ſtumps are very old, 


and only few on the banks, I would rather ad- 


viſe the grubbing them all up, and planting 
it afreſh : The roots will pay tor the grubbing. 
In doing of this, freſh turf and foil are to be 
brought at a diſtance. TH TT 

Before I conclude this chapter, I cannot but 
caution all againſt one bad practice; and that is, 


when a ſmall gap is made in a hedge, by a ſheep 
| or cattle creeping through, I have many times 


ſeen a bunch of thorns thruſt into this gap, to 
ſtop it. But this is what by no means ſhould 
be done; for by thruſting dead wood in this 
manner into a hedge, the dead wood will choak 
the young ſhoots of the live, and hinder them 
from filling the places : So that when gaps of 
this kind are obſerved, hedges of dead wood 
ſhould be made round ſuch holes, at a diſtance, 
for the fence, and ſmall branches of live wood 


drawn acrols, in order to grow the holes up and 


thicken the hedge. 
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PLANTING and GARDENING. 
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VVV 


WITH | | * 


DREcrioxs for the PREPARATION and MANAGEMENT of the SEMINARY and NuksERY; 


AND RULES FOR 


GrarTiNG, LAYERING, and PROPAGATING Trees from SUCKERs and CUTTINGS. 


r 


Of the Method of Laying- out the GRouND for the general Purpoſes of * BEAUTIFYING 


the ENVIRONs. 


NTETXENNMOTHING affords more real | Reflections ſuch as theſe: will be the na- 
* _XK and unſullied ſatis faction to the | tural reſult of a retreat from the noiſe and 
Fe N mind, than thoſe amuſements | buſtle of the world, to the tranquil ſcenes of 

N NM NI, which are practiſed in the pleaſ- | rural ſolitude. But though theſe may be the 
KM. * w ing ſolitude of rural retire- | conſequences of ſuch a change, yet the ſituation, 

* ment. The conſequences are | wherever it happens, is capable of higher im- 

H. KK NTIET A attended with no remorſe, no | provement; and greater objects to aſſiſt our me- 

e upbraidings of conſcience: On | ditation, may be introduced to make our continu- 

the contrary, the mind is naturally led to form a | ance laſting, and fetter us, as it were, in ſuch 


Juſt judgment of things; the calmneſs and com- places with the overflowing pleaſures of rural 


poſure which it then poſſeſſes, cauſes it to pry | delights : Plantations are objects that have no 
into the works of Nature; and ſeeing with what | ſmall ſhare in theſe inducements ; for a noble 
wiſdom and aſtoniſhment ſhe acts, Is irreſiſtibly | houſe, ſeated on the declivity of a hill, without 
led to the profoundeſt returns of praiſe and gra- protection of this kind, will be expoſed to every 


| titude to the Great and All-wiſe Author of the | ruffian blaſt of wind; and the ſcene itſelf, unleſs 


Creation, | 


thus ornamented, will exhibit, eſpecially in the 
winter 
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winter feaſon, a wild, comfortleſs, and dreary | | 


_ -environs of a houſe in the moſt uſeful and pleaſ- 


trees, both foreign and Engliſh, proper for the 
purpoſe, will be explained in the Second Part of 


— — 


appearance: But by the proper diſpoſing of plan- 
tations; oy ſituation may be benefited ; ſhelter 
from tempe r 

cured; ſhade, in the raging heat of the ſummer 
months, may be obtained; the ſcene will be 
enlivened; and from ſuitable contemplations on 
the variety of trees and plants, their different 
manner of leafing, ſhooting, and flowering, the 
heart may be mended, and induced to ks dg 
ledge, how wonderful the Great Author of Nature 


is in all bis works, and that in wiſdom he hath made 


them all, 3 | 
TI's point out ſome hints for ornamenting the 


ing manner, 1s the propoſed ſubject of this part; 
whilſt the manner of raiſing the variety of hardy 


this Book. But what rules can be given, which 


can be ſtriftly obſerved? The variety of ſitua- 


tions will require as many different plans : One 


| hoife is ſeated on a high hill, whilſt another 
 ftai.ds in an humble vale, This ſhall have the ad- 


vantage of a noble and extenſive proſpect, whilſt | 


That is ſecluded from all view, and can ſcarce 
be ſeen an hundred yards from the foundation. 
But though much will depend upon the genius 


of the deſigner, in adapting every thing to the 


nature of the place and ſituation, yet ſome ge- 


neral rules muſt be obſerved to furniſh the 


ground all around, be the fituation what it 
5 . | | 


Minner of 


laying- 


_ outlawns, 


And, firſt, ſuppoſing the ſite to be tolerably 
good, with a large park before the houſe, fifty 
or ſixty acres of ground mult be left for a lawn; 
and if the park or eſtate ſhould extend to a diſ- 
tance, and at the farther ſide terminate the pro- 


| ſpe, the open may be continued to the utmoſt 


extent; at the verge of which trees ſhould be 


planted, that the imagination may conceive the 


view to be ſwallowed up in wood; and if theſe 


trees are planted in a curve that is concave to the 


houſe, the effect will be more ſatisfactory and 


- firiking. © _-; 


than in others; and there are ſome in which a 


Though I mentioned this lawn to be in the 
front of the houſe, yet there are ſome points in 
view in which it produces a more plealing effect 


lawn ought by no means to - be introduced. 
Neither ſhould every lawn conſiſt of fifty or ſixty 


acres; but muſt always be proportioned to the 
extent of the ground. > 


andplant- 
ing wil- 


derneſſes. 


With tegard to the ſituation; if the houſe 
ſtands ſouth-eaſt, as this is the moſt favourable 
aſpect with us, a lawn in ſuch a front has every 
charm and advantage to render it defirable and 
pleaſing. . It may, indeed, if there is an abſo- 


| Jute neceſſity, be on the weſt ſide of the houſe; 
but that is not near ſo well, as the weſterly | 


winds will then have free acceſs to it, and not 


only greatly injure the houſe, but prove deſtruc- 


tive in the ſpring to the tender bloſſoms of 
peach-trees, &c. But if the welt ſide of a houſe 
is a bad aſpect for the ſcite of a lawn, the north 
fide is much worſe ; nay, this is a point in which 
it ſhould never be admitted, as the houſe will 
thereby be conſtantly expoſed to the boreal 
blaſts and piercing gults of theſe ſearching winds, 
Diametrically oppoſite to the nature of a lawn 
is that of a plantation; which muſt be placed in a 
variety of forms, and at . diſtances all over 
the eſtate. Amongſt theſe 
which is termed a Wilderneſs muſt have the firſt 
place ; nay, as our ornamental trees are of two 
forts, deciduous and evergreen, I would have a 
wilderneſs of each ſort planted, to make the 
greater variety, and cauſe a verdure in one or 
other during the whole revolution of the twelve 


vous ſtorms in winter may be pro- 


plantations, that 


2 


— 


2 — 


months. I would by no means adviſe to mix the 
evergreen with deciduous trees in the ſame plan- 
tation, but recommend them to be continued 
ſeparate, as the uniformity in each will be kept 


up, and the appearance of both preſent a bolder 
look. Theſe wilderneſs quarters' may be made 
on each ſide of the lawn; that of 'the deciduous 


trees on the one ſide, whilſt thoſe of the ever- 


green may ocevpy- the oppolite part; and the 
extent of theſe plantations may form a part of 
the bounds to the lawn, which ſhould have no 
regular figure, but vary according to the nature 
of the ground in which it is deſigned to be. 
This will produce a ſweet variety in the ſummer 
months, to behold from the houſe the different 
ſhades and tinges of the green leaves; and in 
the winter months will afford an agreeable con- 


traſt, during that dreary ſeaſon, on the one ſide 
to view the decidugus trees, diveſted of their ho- 


nours, emblems of our approaching fate; whilſt, 
on the other ſide, the eye is relieved by the pro- 


e of the evergreens, ſtanding as a perpetual 
P 


ring, and appearing juſt ſymbols of immortality, 


places, and in ſuch a manner, as not to hinder a 
diſtant proſpect. The worſt point in view of a 


1 


proſpect ſhould be the place for- the wilderheſs ; 
though this is not ſtrictly to be obſerved; fot 


altho* a wildernefs may be planted in ſuch places 


where the proſpect is indifferent, yet it ought to 


be, if poſſible, where, from the recluſe walks 


W * Ah. Mh. 


In planting theſe wilderneſſes, care muſt be 
taken, in the firſt place, to plant them in ſuch 


and winding mazes of ſuch plantations, a perſon 


may at once break out, and command the beſt 


view the ſituation will afford. If, therefore, from 


the nature of the ground, the wilderneſs cannot 
with any propriety be planted next to the lawn, 


the lawn muſt be bounded by other trees, plant- 
ed in clumps, and other irregular ways. And as 
| I would have the length of the lawn extend as 
far as the proſpect, there to terminate with 
| plantations of trees, planted in a concave man- 


ner; ſo, where the pleaſure-ground is to ceaſe, 
and paſture is to commence, I would propoſe an 


ha-ha to be drawn acroſs, by digging of a ditch 
five or ſix feet deep, ſloping it off on the farther 


ſide, and building a perpendicular wall on the 
ſide next the houſe. This will be a very good 


fence againſt all cattle ; whilſt nothing of that 
kind can be ſeen at a diſtance, which would ap- 
| pear very unſightly. 
Another thing to be obſerved, with reſpect to 
the ſituation of wilderneſſes, is, that they be 
planted at a proper diſtance from the houſe ; 


not too far off, which might cauſe a wearineſs in 


ladies, and others, in the ſummer months, before 
they experienced the refreſhment of ſhade ;z nor 


yet too near the houſe, as the number of trees 


may contract a dampneſs, and render the places 


unwholeſome. 


In planting of a wilderneſs, walks ſhould be 


left of a ſize proportioned to the extent of 
ground on which it is to ſtand : They ought to 


be ſerpentine, winding in an eaſy manner through- 


out the whole works, and ſhould on a ſudden, 
if poſſible, as I before obſerved, lead into a large 
grand walk, which commands a view of the 


circumjacent country, This would not fail to 


ſtrike the imagination, and fill the mind both 
with pleaſure and ſurprize. £5 
| Another thing to be attended to with reſpect 


to walks, is, that they ſhould be ſo contrived as 
ſeldom to croſs each other; and beſides the grand 


walk abovementioned. which they are inſenſibly 
to lead to, the plantation muſt be ſo laid out, 
that all along they ſhould now and then Jead 
into opens of different forts ; one of which may 
be a ſmall circle, with a ſeat placed for reſt; an- 
other walk may lead to an octogon piece of graſs, 
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may be a baton, in which a ſmall fountain plays, 


if a perſon has a taſte for ſuch ornaments but! 


think theſe ſpouting fountains triſling, if not 
ridiculous; and in all large wilderneſſes a graſs- 
plat of a conſiderable ſize ſhould be contrived 
to be near the middle of it, in which a tent 
may be ſtruck, or ſome building erected, for 
regalement in hot weather. 

With reſpe& to the quarters that are to be 
planted, they ſhould be of a ſize large enough 


to hold a ſufficient number of trees to intercept 


the view of any two walks; 1. e. there mult be 
ſo many trees as to prevent a perſon walking in 


one from ſeeing the company walking in another. 


The largeſt-growing trees ſhould be always 
planted in the middle of the quarters, the loweſt 
next the walks; and the different growths ſhould 
be ſo placed, one next the other, as that the 


| heads of the loweſt, and the next, may hide the 
ſtems of the talleſt, forming at the ſame time 


a beautiful amphitheatre. And here let me ob- 
ſerve, that all the trees muſt retain their natural 
growth, and are by no means to be either clipped 
or ſheered, but ſhould naturally form their 


_ waving heads with. the pleaſing luxuriancy and 


Every wil- 


derneſs 


ſhould 


have a 


cloſe 


walk. 


beauty in growth, 


But notwithſtanding theſe are the rules for 


planting of wilderneſs-quarters and walks in 
general, yet in every wilderneſs there ſhould be 
a walk or two of another ſorr, called a Cloſe 


in the middle of which is a ſtatue a third open 


{ 


Walk, in which the talleſt trees ſhould be planted 


near the edges, to form a gloomineſs, and abſo- 
lute ſhade, and be more peculiarly proper for 
contemplation and retirement. After every thing 


is effected thus far, to finiſh the whole, perennial 
flower- roots of all forts ſhould always be planted 


among the trees in the quarters; and if for a 
few years before the trees cover the ground, 


ſome annuals be planted amongſt them, they 


will render the places exceedingly delightful, 
and afford an additional livelinefs to the new 


plantation. e 
As to the ſorts of trees proper for wilder- 


neſſes, both evergreen and deciduous, theſe will 
be deſcribed hereafter; to that whoever is de- 
ſirous of avoiding the expence or trouble of 
making a general collection of the different ſorts, 


may have ſuch only as beſt ſuit his taſte, or 


Method of 


improving 
old plant- 


a tions. 


thoſe that he can with the greateſt eaſe raiſe to 


anſwer his purpoſe. | ; 
Hitherto we have ſuppoſed a houſe deſtitute 

of all contiguous plantations z and have there- 

fore given directions for ſupplying this defi- 


ciency, as far as will be ſufficient to conſtitute 
ſuch parts of them as may be termed the Wilder- 
neſs-works, and bounds to the Lawn. But many 


houſes may luckily have near them ſome plant- 
ations of old trees of one kind or other, which 
the care of their owners predeceſſors had happily 


provided: When this is the caſe, if there be a 


number of grown trees to cover a tolerable piece 
of ground, or as many as will be ſufficient to 
conftitute what may with propriety be called a 


| Grove; then may ſuch a plantation be ſoon 


formed into a place of delightful retirement. 
And though this may be ſo contrived as in many 


reſpects to anſwer the purpoſes of the above- 


deſcribed wilderneſſes; yet ſuch wildernefles, 
notwithſtanding, ought to be planted in that 
manner with young trees, and at the ſame time 
the deſign carried on, with ſerpentine walks, &c. 


through this grove of grown trees, in order to 
make the greater variety. 


Whenever, therefore, the environs of a ſeat 
are to be beautified, and a grove of trees of this 
kind is found growing there, the firſt thing to 


be obſerved is, whether it intercepts a fine pro- 
Vor.. I. | 


8 


ſpect: If it does, the part which obſtructs the 


view ſhould be taken away; for nothing affords 
more pleaſure and ſatisfaction to the mind, than 


a noble and extenſive proſpect, which muſt 


therefore by no means be concealed. If the 
grove happens to ſtand too near the houſe, allo, 
it mult undergo the ſame fate; for no planta- 


tions of any kind ſhould be too near an habita- 
tion, as they naturally contract a dampneſs, and 


render the places unwholeſome. Where theſe 
groves happen to be in proper places, a few 


ſerpentine walks may be ſo contrived as to lead 


through or twiſt between the trees in ſuch a 
manner as to cauſe few of them to be cut down. 
By this method the whole will appear more na- 
tural; and if an old ſturdy oak ſhould happen 


do fall in the middle of a walk, if the walk be 
_ widened on each ſide, and the oak left ſtand- 
ing in the middle, it will produce a good effect. 
Ihe ground amongſt the old ſtandards ſhould 


have all old ſtumps or ſtools grubbed up; it 
ought to be dug, and cleared of the roots of all 


| ftrong and noxious weeds, and ſhould be then 


planted with roſes, honeyſuckles, ſweet-briars, 


&c. which will afford an agreeable fragrance : 


If it be the owner's taſte, he may introduce lau- 


rels, bays, and ſuch evergreen plants as will 


grow under the drip of large trees. Perennial 


Howers, annuals, &c. may allo be introduced to 


complete the whole. Thus an old plantation 


may at once be converted into a place of the 


ſweeteſt retirement; ſhade is already prepared 
in the hotteſt ſeaſon; the gloomineſs occaſion- 
ed by the full-grown trees affords the calmeſt 


ſolitude; and theſe plantations will prove the 
ſame to us as groves were to the Antients, who 
held them ſacred; and from their being gloomy, 


dark, and ſhady, called them, by a beautiful 


figure, Luci, d non lucendo. 


Thus far we have proceeded in our ornamental 


plantations. Before we proceed any farther to 
plant others, we muſt ſix upon proper ground 
both for the flower and kitchen garden. The 


ſize of the former ſhould always be in propor- 


tion to the greatneſs of the collection of curious 
flowers intended to be planted in it. The ex- 
tent of the latter ſhould in the ſame manner be 


proportioned to the greatneſs or number of the 
family. | | | . 


Now theſe gardens ſhould always be made in 
ſuch places as are beit adapted for the purpoſe, 
excepting always the front of a houſe ; for as in 
one or both of them there muſt be walls, &c. 
for fruit, were they to be placed before the 


houſe, every perſon's imagination will ſuggeſt 


how diſagreeable theſe objects will appear, when 


trees both evergreen and deciduous. Gardens, 


therefore, ought never to appear in the front of 
a a houſe, but ſhould be made in places where the 


Proper 
ſituations 
for gar- 
dens 
pointed 
out, 


compared with a beautiful lawn, bounded with 


ſoil is naturally good; and where the elevation is 


not ſo high as that the plants may ſuffer by the 


drought in ſummer, or cold in winter; nor yet ſo 
low as to be ſubject to overflowing, damps, &c. 
which often generate vermin, and render the 
productions unwholeſome. But the manner of 
chooſing proper ground, and making theſe gar- 
dens, will be treated more amply hereafter; at 
preſent I ſhall only obſerve, that the kitchen- 
garden ought, for the conveniency of dung, to 
be as near the ſtables as poſſible, which ſhould 
always be at a diſtance from the houſe ; and that 
theſe gardens, together with the finiſhed lawn, 
wildernefſes, groves, &c. will take up a large 
ſhare of the ground adjoining to the houſe. 
Theſe things being effected, in order to com- 
plete the ſcene, the eye muſt be carried on to a 


diſtance, to ſee what is deficient, and what re- 


T dundant. 
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— A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Farther 
oblerva- 
tions and 
rules for 
beauify- 
ing the 
environs 
©: a hvuſe, 


dundant. All unſightly dodderels which hinder 


the view, or happen to grow where there ought 
to be a plain, ſhould be grubbed up; and other 
trees muſt be planted in ſuch places, and in ſuch 
a manner as to complete the ſcene in the moſt 
pleaſing taſte. Indeed, if the ſituation natu- 
rally exhibits a boundleſs proſpect, ornamented 
with woods and water, diftant villages and 
churches, and old ruins, it 1s a fortunate as well 
as happy circumſtance; ſince nothing more is 
then required to be done than ſetting off the 
ground that falls within the vortex of a morn- 
ing walk in the following manner. Champs and 
plantations may be fo ſtationed as ſometimes to 
intercept the view ; ſo that every time tne eye 
breaks from theſe, it is ſtruck with freſh plea- 
ſure. A great part of the wilderneſs-walks 
ſhould have no proſpect, whilit on a ſudden a 
perſon is unexpectedly led into a large and ſpa- 
cious walk commanding the ſcene, at the end of 
which if a temple or ſome edifice be erected, it 


will appear noble. I am by no means for hav- 


Ing many of theſe temples, as their appearance 


is no ways adequate to the expence in building; 
neither do I greatly reliſh the playing of foun- 
rains, and the expenſive forms of ſea-horſes, 
dolphins, &c A gentle rill, trickling by the fide 
of a hill, from an upper fpring, naturally wind- 


ing its moſiy courſe to the diltant vales, affords 


the moſt pleaſurable ſenſations, becauſe it is pure 
nature, unſtudied; and without art. Nature 


muſt be imitated in all our works. Art ſhould | 


appear to have no connection with our plan, A 


clump of trees muſt be placed in ſuch an eafy 


or irregular manner, as if Nature had thrown it 
| there; and where gentle meanders and gliding 


ſtreams naturally trickle down the ſides of hills, 


Kc. they ſeem to have been formed for real fa- 


tisfaction and pleaſure, 


long gravel walk, commanding the circumjacent 


(=) 55 85 ps 
country, may be admitted; but then this is 


chiefly to caufe the greater variety, and afford 
the homely garb of Nature, that appears thro' 


the other works, a greater ſimplicity and pleaſing 
luſtre. 


For the ſame reaſon, the ſtatue of Nep- 
tune in his chariot, attended by the Naiades, 
Fritons, &c. may be fixed in the center of large 
waters, by thoſe who do not regard the expence. 
As to the playing of fountains, if the owner is 
fond of ornaments of this kind, and has a good 
reſervoir at a great height, he may indulge his 
taſte. Indeed, a noble jet deau, as the French 


term it, of this kind, exhibits a pleaſing ſpecta- 


cle; but where there is no convemency of having 
them very large and elegant, all thoughts of 


them ſhould be laid aſide; for I muſt own, that 


the playing of ſmall fountains to me preſents 


both a trifling and puerile appearance. The 


gardens in Portugal and Italy abound with jet 
d'eaus, where they are looked upon as extremely 
ornamental; but there 15 a good reaſon why they 
ſhould pleaſe and prevail there more than with 
us, as the heat in thoſe countries, eſpecially in 
tome parts, is often exceſſive in the midſt of 
ſummer; and the playing of theſe fountains in 
great plenty occaſtons a real coolneſs in the air, 
to the great relief and refreſhment of the in- 
habitants. | . 
Theſe things being effected in this plain and 
ealy manner, the buſineſs is done; the ſeat is 


complete, with its environs z and where the ſitua- 


man, if poſſeſſed of real virtue, who is the owner 


tion is ſuch as I am deſcribing, happy is the 


of ſuch an eſtate. If the proſpect be extenſive, 
and woods and other objects at a diſtance are 
wanting, he can only Jament the loſs; and if 


water allo is deficient, he muſt fit down with 


the ſame. In ſome grounds the latter may be 


Indeed, a magnificent 
Theſe lakes ſhould be cut in a gentle ſerpentine 


——— — 


ſupplied, and water brought on the eſtate at a Hint for 
ſmall expence. A diſtant meadow, bounded by lopplying 


riſing grounds, through which a brook conſtantly —_ of © * 


runs, may be eaſily thrown under water, and water, 


will not only have a pleaſing effect to the view, 
but afford plenty of fiſh for uſe. 


| Waterfalls, caſcades, &c. may alſo be made as well as 
at an inconſiderable expence, and will appear making 


ſolemn and natural, if no very large current ter- 


rans down the vale, and the deſcent be tolerably 
great, 


falls, caf. 
cades, 


A river may be cut in a flat plain, if there be rivers, 


land ſprings, or a fmall brook, to ſupply it with 


water; and a piece of water of this kind may be 
made to have all the appearance of a real river, 


winding its courſe in a ſeemingly natural and 
eaſy manner. | 


2kes alſo” may be made at no great coſt. and lakes. 


Where a brook runs between two hills, either 


with a ſmall, or a pretty great expence ; proper 


heads to each being made, they may be carried 
by a beautiful climax even to the top of a 
mountain. Thomas Scawen, Eſq. of Maidwell 
in Northamptonſhire, has at once ſhewn his taſte 


and ingenuity, and to what a height of perfection 


lakes of this kind may be brought. The ground 
of this gentleman's lakes is of a tolerable de- 
ſcent; is bounded on each fide by riſing land, at 
the top of which is a ſpinny. The hilly ground 


is narrow at the neck, and ſo continues propor- 


tionally to widen at a conſiderable diſtance; ſo 


that the head of the largeſt lake being made, 


others alſo may be made, even till you arrive at 
the top of the ſpring, each head forming a beau- 


tiful caſcade. But when a work of this kind is 


undertaken, all other ſprings muſt be ſought for, 
drains muſt be laid, and every additional _ 
of water muſt be introduced to add to the caſ- 


cade, and ſupply the lakes in greater plenty. 


manner, and not with too many turns and windings, 


| becauſe they make the appearance ſtiff and unna- 
tural : This rule too ſhould always be {ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved in making the abovementioned artificial 


rivers. The grand head, alſo, of the lakes 
ſhould be planted with trees, either evergreen or 
deciduous, or both, which will hide the banks, and 


render the appearance both natural and eaſy. 
Though ſome general rules may be given for Hag: 
| 81 D Directions 
ornamenting places well ſituated, and which for im- 


enjoy theſe conveniences for improvement, yet, proving a 


where the ſeat happens ro be in a vale, or the __ with 
proſpect in front of it is indifferent; if it be fo fituation. 


ſeated as that one part of it exhibits a fine view, 
whilſt the other preſents diſagreeable objects very 
near: J ſay, a ſeat that has ſuch a low ſituation, 


with no proſpects, can only be ornamented 
within the compaſs of its own ſhort view; tho? 


if by eaſy aſcents from the houſe you arrive, at 
no very great diſtance, to the top of a hill that 


commands the circumjacent country, a ſerpen- 
tine walk may lead to this place from the houſe, 


and plantations in the wilderneſs way may be 
made, leading to the top of this riſing ground, 


where the ſpectator breaking at once impercepti- 


bly from the recluſe of groves, &c. will be equally 
ſurpriſed, delighted, and entertained with the pro- 
ſpect. Plantations alſo with walks of different ſorts 
may be carried on over this riſing ground, or ſuch 
part of it as the owner ſhall think proper. The 1n- 
termediate ſpace around the houſe, to the top of 
the riſing ground, will be taken up with the gar- 
dens and other works; whilſt thoſe ſpots which are 


not thus occupied, ſhould be ornamented with 


clumps, well ſtationed z and the brow of the hill 
all round ought always to be planted with ſome 
ſort of trees; for where a proſpect is ſhort, trees 
at the fartheſt end ſhould be planted : By this 

means 


8 
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OF DESIGN IN GARDENING. 


means the imagination will be ſo far from enter- 
taining the idea of an abrupt ſtoppage, that it 
will be filled with the beauatul images of 


2 | without end. 

A Diſagree. Whenever any diſagreeable objects preſent 
£ oe _ themſelves to view, tuch as dove-cotes, old 
1 be con- barns, &c. ſuch places are always to be hid with 
. cealed trees; and as it ſhould be a rule to plant tices 
E from ay to conceal diſagreeable objects, ſo it ſhould alſo be 
# Moe? a maxim to take away every tree that intercepts 
|: 95 the view of an agreeable object, which would 
5 appear from ſome capital point. 

b Pleaſing Of all buildings, a diſtant church is the moſt 
2] le pleaſing object to ſet off a proſpect, whether it 
>| views re- Exhibits a ſtately tower, or a ſteeple like an obe- 
H commen- Jiſk, at the utmoſt verge of the intermediate 
. ded. {pace. Theſe objects naturally bring on us the 
Y calmeſt thoughts of our duty, and rouſe us to 
. a ſenſe of our dependance. A monaſtic cell 
bs ſhould never be concealed; it inſpires us with a 


love of ſolitude and religious retirement, and is 
a ſtanding monument of injured piety and de- 
cayed magnificence. That whimſical machine 


15 a windmill is alſo no undeſirable object: It af- 
#$ | fords a rural ſcene, replete with induſtry, inno- 
= _ cence, and ſimplicity; and fills the mind with 


an idea of plenty. Broken rocks and craggy 


cliffs likewiſe have their uſes in proper places, 
and contribute much both to the beautiful and 


{ublime. | | 


As many of theſe objects, therefore, as poſſi- | 


ble, are always to be brought in, and exhibited 
to ſome point or other, whilſt the contrary ob- 
jects are to be kept from the ſight. Rocky and 
barren grounds, if near the houſe, and of ſhort 
extent, are always to be hid; but where rocky 
mountains and heathy ground is carried on to a 
great diſtance, it will make an agreeable con- 
traſt on one ſide of the view, with that of fer- 
tile plains, rich paſture, woods, and water, on 


= the other. Whenever, therefore, this happens 


. to be the caſe, the view of ſuch an object is by 
Z No means to be intercepted, as it will cauſe the 
I greater variety; though if land of this nature 
. takes in too large a portion ef the whole, ſome 
Y of it muſt be properly planted to hide the re- 


be left open, to bear an exact proportion with 


agreeable contraſt. 
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3 obſerved in ornamenting the environs of a gen- 
3 tleman's ſeat: But as the ſituation of different 


houſes varies fo widely, the curious deſigner is 


3 only to judge how to put theſe rules in execu- 
3 tion, and adapt every thing to the nature of the 
. ground and ſituation he is to improve. But in 


E- all ſituations whatſoever, Nature is to be ſtu- 
3 died and followed; and our art never pleaſes ſo 
13 much as when it makes her appear moſt pure 
3 and ſimple. „ e 


woods, groves, &c. continued imperceptibly 


where alſo ſhould be placed a ſtatue of Actæon, ma 


dundancy, whilſt the moſt agreeable parts ſhould 
every thing elſe in view, and afford the more 


Theſe are ſome of the laws which are to be 


The old faſhion of images ſeems to have been Images 
lately revived amongſt us: I have no objection outs Nay 
to them, if properly diſpoſed; nay, they are to the 
certainly an ornament, and are uſeful in works ſituatian. 


of this kind. A ſtatue of a Grecian warrior 


brings into our mind the idea of his noble ex- 


ploits ; whilſt the modern faſhion of haymakers, 
mowers, &c. affords no other idea than rural ſim- 
plicity and ruſtic induſtry, Sylvanus and Fe- Heathen 
rona, the god and goddeſs of woods, may have array 
2 4 a 8 P woe 
their images properly ſtationed in ſuch places eget 
ons £ y be 
admoniſteng all hunters to tate heed leſt they placed 
be devoured by their own dogs. The images of With pro- 


Jupiter, Mars, and Bellona, with their atten- Peng fi 


. t certain 
dants, may be ſtationed on proper and orna- ſituations. 


mental. pedeſtals, in the midſt of the grandeſt 
opens. The figures of Minerva, Pallas, and 
Veſta, inſpire reflections on wiſdom and chaſtity. 
ZEolus will make a bold appearance on the top 
of a high hill, terrace-walk, or mount; whilit 
the goddeſs Vallentia will ornament the vaies. 


Tellus, goddeſs of the earth, Pytho, goddeſs of 


eloquence, the three Deſtinies, &c. may be pro- 
perly ſtationed by thoſe who have a tatte for 


theſe ornaments; and Flora and Chloris, Daphne 
and Ruſina, are always an ornament to the 


flower-garden. If any ſtatues are placed in the 
orchard, they ſhould be thoſe of Ceres and Po- 
mona, and the Heſperides. The cloſeſt walks 
and moſt private receſſes may have an image of 
Mercury, or of Harpocrates and Angerona, the 
god and goddeſs of ſilence ; and if Ariſtzus, the 


patron of bees, be admitted, his ſtation ſhould 
| always be where an apiary is found. 


Other devices alſo, ſuch as artificial hares, 
&c. both in their forms and in a ſitting poſture, 
I have ſeen diſpoſed about plantations for plea- 


ſure, which have been ſo natural as to have de- 
ceived many. The introducing ſtatues, and 


objects of this kind, to ornament the en- 


virons, entirely depends on the tafte of the 
owner. Whoever is pleaſed with ſuch orna- 
ments, let him have them in reaſonable plenty; 
whoever has no reliſh for them, has a taſte which 
will fave him a great expence, that may be laid 
out to much better advantage. 


As the nature of ſituations, ground, gentle- 


mens taſte, &c. are ſo various, that no rules 


which may be laid down are to be ſtrictly ob- 


| ſerved; as the deiigner muſt adapt the nature of 


the ſituation, as near as can be, to the above 
rules and the owner's taſte (which ought to be, 


though in many reſpects contrary to the ſtrict 


rules of gardening, indulged) ; what I have ſaid 
upon this ſubject may ſuffice: I ſhall therefore 
proceed next to give the reader ſome directions 
for the Preparation and Management of a Semi- 
nary and Nurſery, as well as lay down general 
Rules for grafting, budding, layering, and propa- 


gating Trees from Suckers and Cuttings. 
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tie choice 
of iveds, 


vour own reputation as a gardener held in greater | 


Of che 


1 


ard ſitua- 
tions Pro- 


per for a 
nnnary. 


good, well ripened and preſerved, freſh, and (if 
poſſible) gathered from the molt healthy, thriv- 
ing, and beſt-bearing trees of the belt ſorts, 
for when theſe precautions are taken, and feeds 
of ſuch excellence can be obtained, your after- 
ſucce!s will be proportionally more valuable, the 
richneſs of your collection will be enhanced, and 


eſteem. „ 

The ſize of the ſeminary ſhould” be in pro- 
portion to the quantity of ſeeds to be raiſed; 
the land ſhould be good, and the ſituation ought 
to be warm, and well defended ; for many trees, 
though hardy enough atterwards, are neverthe- 
lets frequently tender when young. | 55 
The ſituation of the ſeminary ſhould be as 
near the nurſery as poſſible; though if this is 
not convenient, neither the ſeminary nor the 
nurſcry need be ſtationed near the houſe or other 
works: Let, therefore, a fertile mead or rich 
paſture, lowly ſituated, be ſought after for the 
purpoſe, in a place not conſpicuous to the view 
from any part of the pleaſure- garden, if poſſi- 
ble; and if this cannot be had, let it be 1n- 
tercepted with trees, ſtationed a little either on 
one or both ſides at pleaſure, ſo as to give it the 
appearance of a plantation. = 


to be fown in autumn ſhould be in a part 


72 
OF. the: EE: M4N ARYL; 
General HE moſt natural, direct, and general way I chooſe to have the ſeminary low, becauſe Low fitua. 
obſerva- of raiſing trees and plants is from ſeeds. theſe ſituations are always the warmeſt, and it tions re- 
28 585 In order to this, proper ſoils muſt be pre- will receive additional warmth from the trees in- ebe 
pared for them, as ſuitable as poſſible to their | tended to conceal it; and I recommend it to be why, 
reſpective natures; and when the ground is | a rich foil, becauſe the ſeeds will grow better in 
ready, and properly furniſhed with the embryo | it, and will make finer trees afterwards ; ſo that 
plants; it is properly and ſignificantly called the | when the ſituation 1s not well defended, and the 
Seminary. _ | foil rich, the one muſt be aſſiſted with planta- 
Seminaries are of different kinds, according to tions of hedges and trees all round it, and the 
the nature of the ſeeds to be raiſed : The floriſt | other by the addition of good rotten dung. 15 
has his ſeparate ſeminary, filled with pots and | Having fixed upon the place for the ſemi- Mannerof 
boxes for his ſecds, and reed-hedges and walls | nary, let it be double dug, working the ſward Preparing 
for ſhade; the dealer in tender plants has a | to the bottom; nevertheleſs, if the ſoil be too * 
part appropiated for hot beds, in order to raiſe | ſhallow for double digging (for you ought not ception of 
trees and plants from ſuch ſeeds as will not vege- to go below the depth of the natural mould) the plants, 
tate, or at leaſt come to any perfection in this | you mult be content with digging it only a ſpit _ 
country without ſuch aſſiſtance. Other nice | and a half deep. We may ſuppole this work to 
articles in gardening muſt have places and ſoils | be done in the winter. In the ſpring, as the 
| ſuitable to their birth, or the attempting them had | weeds ariſe, they muſt be conſtantly kept down; 
better be entirely omitted. Proper directions tor | and about Midſummer, if the ſoil is not na- 
\ theſe, however, ſhall be given under their reſpec- | turally very rich, ſome rotten dung ſhould be 
tive heads, where the gardener will ſee what | fpread all over the ſurface of the ground, which 
foil they require, and what care is neceſſary to | ſhould be then trenched or double dug afreſh. 
cauſe them to vegerate properly to commence | The ſward by this time will be rotten; and 
good trees; he will alſo be taught what part | by bringing it up to the ſurface, it will be 
of the ſeminary muſt be appropriated to them, | reduced to a finer mould, and better qua- 
what methods are to be taken, and expe- lified to anſwer the purpoſes i 1s deſigned 
dients uſed in the whole proceſs. So that by the | for in the autumn. From Midſummer until 
Explana- Seminary here is to be underſtood a piece of September the ground mult be kept clean from 
tron of ground large enough to contain all the ſeeds that | weeds ; and juſt before the ſeeds are committed 
what i to will grow in beds in the open air, and the man- to it, it ſhould be double dug afreſh. At this 
od by a her Of preparing it properly for their reception; time the parts muſt be wholly incorporated ; the 
ſeminary. but the different ways of ſowing them, when | rotten dung found at the bottom muſt not be 
| they vary from common practice, will be men- | made who ly to Occupy the top; neither muſt 
tioned under their reſpective articles. | the rotten turf at top be laid all in the bottom; 

The parts which conſtitute the ſeed have been | but the whole muſt be mixed as equally as poſſi- 
explained in the Introduction; where the gar- ble; which may very eaſily be done, though 
dener may ſee what a feed is, and what it con- double dug, by the careful attention of the perſon 

Caution lifts of. The only farther caution neceſſary to be | employed about this buſtneſs. When this is done, 
— be ob- given him in this place is, to ſee that the ſeeds are | the ground mult be levelled, and the beds laid 
ervecac in 


out for the different purpoſes wanted; reſerv- 


ing nevertheleſs, ſuch a proper portion of it as 

will be wanted for the reception of thoſe ſeeds 

which are to be fown in the ſpring. 

In this ſeminary ſhould be raiſed all the ſorts of wht 
foreft-trees, hardy flowering-ſhrubs, and Ameri- ſorts of 
can plants; alſo all forts of ſhrubs for the grafting trees, Kc. 


and budding the different ſorts of fruit- trees; 7.9 2 


likewiſe all perennials which are raiſed from this ſemi- 


feeds, and require removing before they are nary; 
planted out for good. Biennials alſo which will 
bear tranſplanting are to be raiſed here, whence 
they are to be removed into their proper places 


in the flower garden. 


The ſeminary muſt be divided into different which 


apartments, for the different ſorts of ſeeds, muſt | 
have dif- 


according to their nature: Thoſe ſeeds that are ferent 


| by apart- 
themſelves; thoſe in the ſpring in another. Theſe ments for 
alſo muſt again be ſeparated : Seeds which re- ine cx 
main until the ſecond ſpring before they come of feds. 
up ſhould be all ſown in beds contiguous to each 

other; and thoſe alſo which often continue three 

years, mult be ſown by themſelves; that the whole 

ſpot may be kept ſeparate, entire, clean from 

weeds, and the dormant ſeeds no way incom- 

moded by the trampling of lavourers and per- 
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The ſemi- 
nary 
ſhould be 
fenced 
where 
hares, &c. 
abound, 


The 


meaning 


of the 
word ex- 


plained. 


ſons employed in aſſiſting in the proper manage- 
ment of thoſe plants which have come up from 
ſeeds the firſt ſpring. | 
Soon after any of the apartments have per- 
formed their office of exhibiting the plants, and 


| theſe are all taken off for the nurſery, the ground 


ſhould be double dug, and lie fallow the ſum- 


mer following, manuring it with rotten dung, 


and double digging it about Midſummer as be- 
fore. In the autumn it will be ready to be 


ſowed afreſh ; but this ſhould always be with ſeeds . 


of a different nature from thoſe by which it was 
before occupied. | 
One caution, however, ought to be obſerved 
from the firſt ſetting off, or at leaſt from the 
firſt ſowing of the ſeeds: If rabbits or hares 


abound in or about the place where the ſeminary 


is deſigned, it ſhould be fenced with pales, walls, 
or any other fence, to keep them out, otherwiſe 


they will cauſe great devaſtation, by devouring 


the ſeedlings as they come up, or will fo cro 
and ſtunt them, as that many of them will hardly 


ever be made to become good trees afterwards, 


Ol 


W 


I have before cautioned the gardener to ſee 
that his ſeeds are freſh, By freſh ſeeds I mean 
ſuch as are not too old to grow: Melon and 
cucumber ſeeds four or five years old I call freſh; 
becauſe then they will be more ſuitable for the 
gardener's purpoſe, in raiſing his cucumbers 
and melons, Cabbage, colewort, convolvulus, 
&c. of two or three years old, I alſo call freſh 
ſeed, becauſe it will grow and anſwer for 
ule as well as if it had been only one year 
old. But I call the generality of ſeeds old that 
have been kept longer than the ſpring after they 
were ripe: The jk greateſt part of ſeeds is 


—_— 


What the 
author 
means by 
freſh 
leeds. 


good for little after this time; ſo that the gar- 


dener 1s cautioned to procure good ſeeds for his 
ſowing in the autumn or ſpring of the preced- 
ing ſummer's growth. Such ſorts as he may 
venture to keep a longer time out of the 
ground, and which will grow very well after 
they are one year old, hall be ſpecified in the 
ſeveral articles in which the reſpective plants are 


| diſcuſſed. 
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III. 


of e NV N t R Y: 


TD Y the Nurſery is meant a ſpot appropriated 
for the receprion of the young plants, whe- 
ther ſeedlings, layers, ſuckers, or cuttings, 


where they are to be kept in 2 training 


until they are fit for the purpoſes wanted, and 


from whence they are to be removed to the 


places of their final deſtination. 


Situations 
proper 
for it; 


There is no neceſſity that the ſituation of the 


or rather, if it is continued to be a part of them 
it will afford variety, and form a ſweet contraſt 
with the wilder ſcenes, to many who think no- 
thing more beautiful than a well-ordered nurſery, 
replete with the various trees, riſing with an 
healthy ſprightlineſs and vigour. a 


Whoever has this reliſh for the nurſery, let him 


fix it on the outſide of the wilderneſs-quarters, 
leading inſenſibly into it by an obſcure winding 
walk : But he who thinks a nurſery too formal 
to bear a part with the native eaſe and rural 


nurſery ſhould be near the houſe or gardens ; 
though the nearer it is to the latter the better; 


wildneſs of the other ſcenes, may fix it in any 


place out of view; or it may be ſo ſtationed as | 
to appear a riſing wood at a diſtance, when 


ſuch an object is wanted to make a ſeat the more 
agreeable. 
In either caſe, it would be well to have the 


ſeminary as near the wilderneſs-quarters as poſſi- 


ble. 


which 
ſnould be 
fenced 
where 
hares and 
rabbits 
abound. 


Its ſituation, however, ſhould be ſtill in the 
fartheſt part from view; and if there are many 


hares and rabbits, as there generally is where 


plantations of any extent are carried, the nur- 
ſery as well as ſeminary ſhould be paled round, 
to keep them out; or there will be no end of 
the devaſtation they will cauſe among your riſing 


brood of tender trees, eſpecially when a ſnow 


happens. If few of theſe animals infeſt a 

ſituation, ſo as to make the expence of paling 

the nurſery in a manner needleſs, the beſt way 

3 to ſow a large quantity of ſeeds of the 
* 


9 


in a growing ſtate. 
having the veſſels dilated as much as poſſible, 


covered with the other parts. 


fingle pink, parſly, &c. on which they will feed, 


and which will in a great meaſure, though not 
wholly, preſerve your young trees from their ve- 
nomous teeth. This expedient I uſed with ſucceſs 
| on firſt raiſing my plantations at Gumley; for 


before I practiſed it, though very few hares were 


to be found, I uſed to have many thouſand plants 


deſtroyed or maimed in one ſcaſon. 

The ſoil cannot be too rich tor the nurſery, 
even though the trees are to be tranſplanted to 
an indifferent one afterwards ; and it is a vulgar 
error to think otherwiſe. Reaſon dictates that 
young trees growing luxuriantly in the nurſery 
will be more active in drawing the juices ; the 
ſpongy parts and pores of the roots will be 
more dilated for their reception, and their ad- 
miſſion will be beſtowed in larger quantities, 


Soil for 
the nur- 
ſery can- 
not be 
too rich. 


than when, on poorer land, ſo ſmall a quantity of 


nutriment is afforded as hardly to keep the plant 
A luxuriant tree, therefore, 


will be better enabled to draw in the coarſeſt food 
in the pooreſt ſoils; whilſt young trees, on the 
contrary, raiſed on bad land, having the veſſels 


contracted, will be a long time, even after they 


are removed to a rich ſoil, before they attain to 


geſted by reaſon, experience confirms it to be 
true. | | 


One ſort of ſoil, however, is never improper 


for a nurſery, whether rich or poor, if it be 
moderate paſture ; viz. a freſh ſoil, or an untilled 


paſture, having the turf dug to the bottom, and 
In a freſh ſoil, 
therefore, though the land be poor, foreſt-trees 
of all forts will make amazing progreſs; hardy 
American plants, flowering ſhrubs, evergreens, 
&c. will do the ſame. Fruit-trees ſhew they 
reliſh it; and will thereby be better qualified for 
the rich border in the kitchen-garden, or the 


U ſhort 


a vigorous growing ſtate, And as this is ſug- 


A freſh 

ſoilalways 
proper for 
a nurſcry. 
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| ſhort bitten turf of the orchard, Nevertheleſs, | 
though plants will thrive well in a poor foil if it 


Directions 


for the 

prepara- 
tion and 
manage 
ment of a 
nurſery. 


be freſh, they will ſucceed {till better if the foil 
be rich : A gardener, however, need not be over- 
anxious about the ſoil of his nurſery, but may 
place it where it ſuits his convenience, or belt 
coincides with his other works ; provided there 
be turf to be thrown into the bottom for the roots 
to ſtrike into. If the ſituation be low, warm, 
and well defended, it will be better ; but if the 
nurſery is to conſiſt wholly of hardy trees, little 
regard need be paid to water, for they will want 


none, if 1 out at proper times: Or indeed, 


if they did, who could ſupport the fatigue of 
watering fifty, ſixty, or a hundred thouſand 


trees? No water is found at my dry plantations at 
Gumley; and though hot ſummers frequently 


followed the planting out many thouſand ſeed- 
lings the winter before, few, if any of them were 
found to droop or ſuffer by the drought. 

Having fixed upon a proper place, therefore, 


large enough to contain the quantity of trees 


wanted, in the firſt place let it be well fenced, 


either with hedges ſufficient to keep out cattle, 


or pales or walls to keep out rabbits or hares 


demoliſhed. | 


for without ſuch defence a nurſery will be ſoon 


Then trench the land all over, turning the | 


turf down to the bottom of the trench, and co- 


vering it with the other mould; and in doing of 


this, be ſure dig no deeper than the natural ſoil; 
for if you go ever ſo little below it, that lying 


at the top will be ready to ſurround the roots of 


the different trees and plants as they are brought 
from the ſeminary, and will retard their ſtriking 


root at firſt, if not totally kill them. 
When the whole is thus trenched or double | 


dug, which muſt be in September, the ſurface. 


ſhould be ſmoothed; and it ſhould be laid out in 


quarters for the different trees which are intended 
to occupy it 
the middle, which may be broader or narrower 
according as it is deſigned for uſe; though it 
ought not to be gravelled, as in removing of 
trees with the mould at the roots, the ſoil, by al- 


o 


ways falling upon and mixing with the gravel, 


will deſtroy its property. 5 . 
Having made your central walk, however, 
with or without gravel (for it is not abſolutely 


forbid, if gravel is near at hand, and a perſon 


have a natural tendency to grow low. 


© 


chooſes it), proceed to divide the other parts. 
Let the richeſt part of the whole nurſery be ap- 


propriated to ſtools for the production of plants 
by layers; and the pooreſt tor comrnon flower- 
ing-ſhrubs, and ſuch other ligneous plants as 
Let the 
foreſt-trees occupy one part, the fruit-trees an- 
other ; and take care to plant ſuch trees, ſhrubs, 
&c. contiguous to each other, as will probably be 
removed together at the time of drawing, that 
the whole ſpot may be cleared at once, and put 
in a condition for another planting, or applied for 
different uſes. | 1 


— 


A Walk ſhould lead directly down, | 


— 


I do not deſign this to be a nurſery for the 
off. pring of bulbous roots, that thrive beſt in 
the kitchen-garden, a quarter of which ſhould 
be appropriated ' to that ſervice. The nurſery 
under conſideration is to conſiſt of trees of all 
ſorts, whether ſeedlings, layers, ſuckers, or cut- 
tings; and in this they are to be kept for train- 
ing, until they are-proper for the uſes for which 
they are deſigned. | 

Lines ſhould be drawri in which they are to 
be planted ; and the diſtance they ſhould be al- 
lowed from each other ought to be according to 
their natures, or the ſize they are required to 
grow to before they are removed. Flowering- 
ſhrubs ſhould be generally planted a foot aſunder 
in the rows, at an interval of two feet between row 
and row; and fruit-trees of moſt ſorts at about the 


{ſame diſtance, if deſigned for dwarfs if for ſtand- ; 


ards, a little farther aſunder. Foreſt-trees alſo 
ſhould vary in their diſtance, according to the ſize 
at which they are to be taken up: When they are 
to be removed early, they need not be planted far- 
ther from one another than the dwarf fruit-trees; 
if they are to grow to common ſtandards, the rows 


— 


What the 
be fore- 
deſcribed 
nurſery 13 
to conliſt 
of. 


Rules for 
plantin 


the ſeed- 


lings, &c, 
of flower. 
ing- 
ſhrubs, 
fruit-trees; 


and foreſt- 


trees, 


ſhould be at two feet and a half diſtance, and the 
plants two feet aſunder in the rows; and when 


they are to grow to large ſtandards, to be planted 


in parks and open places, they ſhould not be 


nearer than one yard from each other every way. 


But the proper diſtances for timber-trees in the 


nurſery, for their different uſes, has been al- 
ready ſhewn under their reſpective heads; the 


others will ſucceed in order, as they occur in the 
courſe of this Work; with the manner of taking 


them out of the ſeminary, ſhortening their tap- 


roots, planting, &c. oe „5 
The ground between the rows muſt be regu- 


larly dug every winter, and kept clean from 


weeds by good hoeing every ſummer; and this 

is all the trouble the nurſery will require till it 

be finally cleared of its produce. e 
If the ground is rather poor, after it is finally 


cleared of its trees, the nurſery ſhould be made 


in a freſh place. If it 1s tolerable paſture- 
ground, as ſoon as a quarter is cleared off, it 
ſhould lie fallow a ſummer or two; during which 
time it ſhould be kept clean of weeds, well ma- 


and ma- 


nagingthe 
ground 
ull, 


and after 


it is final- 


ly cleared 


Of its : 
trees. 


nured, and double dug every winter; or if there 


be plenty of dung, it may have an extraordinary 


ſupply of that, and be then made to bear 
a crop or two of kitchen- ſtuff, and after that 
planted afreſh. e ; e 

The nurſerymen near London often plant 


is a practice that ought not to be imitated every 
where; for unleſs your ſoil be naturally as rich as 
that near London, and you have as great plenty 
of dung at hand to keep it ſo, you will ſoon ex- 
hauſt the ſtrength of your nurſery- ground, and 


render it unfit for trees, or any thing elſe. 


C HAP. 


ſavoys, coleworts, &c. between the rows in the 
nurſery, for the ſupply of the markets: But this 
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Various 
uſes of 

this art 
pointed 


but; 


which, 
tho' well 
known, is 
believed 
not to 
have been 
much 
png 

by the 
antients. 


General 
obſerva- 
tions on 
the prac- 
tice of 
this art. 


CHA 


belonging to the gardener's practice : It 1s 

the method by which the various ſorts of 
curious and rich fruits are preſerved in their kind, 
and multiphed; it 1s an operation by which trees 
of foreign growth may be made to flouriſh on 
their kindred ſtocks which are inhabitants of 
Britain; it is the art by which trees of all ſorts 
may be made to grow to a larger ſize, or con 


tracted in their natural growth, to ſuit the various 
purpoſes for which they may be wanted; and 
by which the number of beautifully-variegated 
trees may be augmented, and one tree, with its 


delightfully-ſtriped leaves, may be made to form 
as many new trees as the number of young 
branches are of which it is compoſed : In ſhort, it 
is the method by which many elegant ligneous 
tender plants for the green-houſe and ſtove are 


encreaſed, of more hardy kinds for the wilder- 
neſs-quarters and ſhrubberies, of larger trees for 


our timber-plantations, of fruit-trees for our 


_ orchards, and is of general utility in gardening. 
Grafting was, well known to the antients; 


though I can hardly believe the practice of it 


was fo much uſed as is generally imagined, or 


the ſtrange tales they tel] us of figs and mulberry- 
trees, plums and cheſnuts, walnuts and ſtraw- 


berry-trees uniting by grafting, &c. would have 
been in thoſe early ages refuted, and thoſe unex- 


perienced authors expoſed, who, either too cre- 


dulouſly relying on the aſſertions of the com- 


mon gardeners of thoſe times, or ſervilely 


copying from other writers, erroneouſly pub- 


liſhed for truth ſuch ſtrange and unnatural al- 
liances. Experience has taught us, that, in 
general, the different ſpecies of any genera will 
grow by grafting upon each other ; but this is 


not ſo ſtrictly to be depended on, as to induce 


us to believe the practice may be made uni- 
verſal: Some trees, which agree perfectly well 


in their general characters, are with ſo much 


difficulty brought to unite, that the attempt 
does not deſerve the labour. There are ſpe- 


cies of different genera which will grow upon 


each other: Crategus, Sorbus, Meſpilus, and 
Pyrus, are inſtances of this; which, in all their 


ſpecies, may be multiplied by grafting upon 


one another. 


In general, however, the ſpecies of one genus 
only are found to grow well upon each other by 


grafting; and even among theſe there is gene- 
rally one ſpecies, or a variety of one ſpecies, 


better adapted to afford ſtocks to graft upon 


than another : Witneſs the black-cherry ſtock, 


for cherries of all forts; the muſcle-plum 


ſtock, for the different kinds of plums, and 
for the. reception of peaches and nectarines, 
which, though generally performed by budding, 
ſeldom live long, unleſs they are worked into 
proper ſtocks of the muſcle plum-tree. The 
ſtocks, however, for each kind will be ſet forth 
under their proper heads, in the courſe of this 
Work, for general and direct practice; leaving 
it to thoſe gentlemen who have leiſure for 8 50 
ments, to try their ſucceſs on the moſt unlikely 


kinds, and ſee how far they are to be brought 


into uſe. I have grafted cherries on the muſcle- 
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plum ſtocks, which have ſhot more than a yard 
the firſt year, and bore the ſecond. 1 have 
budded peaches upon the ſloe-tree, and they 
bear well. Theſe, however, were done only 
for experiment; and though I ſucceeded, yet 
I would not recommend it to be followed in 
general uſe : Cherries ſucceed better upon their 
own ſtocks; and peaches diſdain almoſt all plums 
except the muſcle. TOO. 
As the ſtocks proper for each kind will be ſet 
forth under each article, ſo will the preparation 
of the ground, method of raiſing them, planting 
them out, ſuitable grafts, &c. be alſo exhibited. 
However, I cannot help obſerving here, for it 
cannot be too often repeated, That the beſt grafts 
are generally the middle of the laſt ſummer's 
ſhoots, and that they ought to be taken from 
the healthieſt trees and the beſt bearers, when- 
ever we regard the flowers or fruit; for it is 
with trees, even when raiſed by ſeeds, as with 
animals : the offspring often inherits the pertec- 
tions or defects of the parent; and if this hap- 
pens when trees are raiſed from ſeeds, with 
greater reaſon may we expect to find it conti- 
nued by a branch of the ſame tree inſerted into 
the ſtock of another. _ VVVVVÿ‚ 
The different trees, and the different ways of W N 
grafting, frequently require different times of the ſeaſons 
year for the operation of the reſpective ſorts; for this 
though, in general, grafting ought to be per- 9peration ; 
formed in February. It is uſual chiefly to = 
perform it in March: That month, indeed, is 
well adapted for apples, or the like ; but cherries 
ought to be grafted early in February, or in 
January. Elms alſo ſhould be grafted in January; 
The different methods of the operation may va 
the ſeaſon a little; but grafts of almoſt all kinds 
will grow, if the work be performed in the autumn. 
The ſeaſon, however, is not ſo much to be the ſucces 
depended upon for ſucceſs, as the dexterous per- of which 
formance of the art. If the parts are nicely joined, 3 
according to the directions that will be given, Lbs 
and ſo cloſely guarded with the clay as to riſk no upon the 
injury from the wind, ſun, and rain, they will dexterity | 
In general grow, be the time of the operation _ 5 
when it will. But if the ſun or air penetrate to i * | 
the cloſed parts, that glutinous or cementing formed. 
matter which ſoon flows for their uniting, be-  _ 
E ickly evaporate, the parts dr d the Air, fun, 
comes QUICKIY 1 PE , and the and rain 
graft ſoon after withers and dies away. The co be care- 
Rocks alſo, as low as the ſloped parts, are killed; fully kept 
and Nature, by a freſh conatus, ſends forth freſh from pe- 
ſhoots near the bottom of the ſtock ; all of which 205 
ſhould be rubbed off, except the ſtrongeſt, or parts 
beſt-placed, to be ready for budding the ſummer united; 
following, or for undergoing a treſh operation of 
orafting the ſpring atter. 
Much wet alſo, though not ſo very dangerous 
as the admiſſion of the ſun and wind, is never- 
theleſs injurious to young grafts, if not kept 
out. It deſtroys the cementing property of the 
flowing juices, liquefies them, retards their mo- 
tion, as well as corrupts and diſables them for the 
offices Nature deſigned them; whence it follows, 
that the death of the graft muſt quickly enſue. 
Other evils, of ſtill leſs dangerous conſequence, 
attending, have ſome tendency to deſtroy the 
| | | graft 
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which are 
frequently 
injured, if 
not de- 
ſtroyed, 
by froſts, 
cold, in- 
ſects, and 
flies. 


Prepara- 
tion of a 
mortar to 
preſerve 

the graft 


from the fourth part of horſe-dung from the ſtable, with 


graft before it is well taken to the ſtock: Froſts 
and cold, nay inſects and flies, will ſeize on the 
buds as they diſcloſe early in the ſpring. The for- 
mer by nipping them, and the latter by contami— 
nating the juices, and repeatedly feeding on 
them as freſh ſupply of food is afforded, will by 
degrees weaken, and at lengch kill the graft. 
From froſts and cold grafts are not to be pro- 
tected, unleſs for houſed plants, but muſt endure 
all weathers. As to the inſects and flies, which 
will often regale on their tender buds, when the 
nurſery is unfortunately ſituated where ſuch ani— 
malculæ aboupd; thele are not ſo eaſily guarded 


againſt as the ſtill more dangerous enemies, 


though in other reſpects, friends to vegetation, 


air, ſun, and rain; which, however, may be ef- 
fectually kept out from the united parts of the 
grafts and. ſtocks by preparing a proper mortar 
to ſurround the parts. | | 
This mortar ſhould be made of loamy ſoapy 
earth; or if that-cannot be procured, a binding 


clay of any ſoil will be ſufficient. Ir ſhould be 


laid on an heap; and to this ſhould be added, a 


injuries of ſome chopt hay of the fineſt ſort; water alſo ſhould 


air, ſun, 
and rain. 


be in readineſs. The clay ſhould be well beaten on 
a floor, or large door, for two days ſucceſſively; and 
as it becomes too dry, ſhould be ſtill moiſtened 
with water. At every beating it ſhould be worked 


over as the threſhers do barley, driving it before 


their beating-poles or flails ; then it ſhould be 


beaten over the top, until it becomes flat; after 
that it ſhould be laid on a long heap again, and 
beaten as before. The repetition of this ought 
to be more or leſs, as the nature of the clay re- 
quires it: But we may ſuppoſe for the firſt day 
it ought to be beaten over eight or ten times; 


the next morning the chopt hay muſt be added, 
_ trampling it in, and beating it together as be- 


fore. This muſt be repeated about half a dozen 


times, always moiſtening it with water as often 


as neceſſity requires it; and by that time your 


grafting-clay will be in proper order to ſurround 
the grafts. As ſoon as it is in readineſs, and 


you are provided with a ſufficient quantity of 


baſs ſtrings and proper tools, the buſineſs of 


to the nature of the ſtocks to receive the grafts, 


Methodof 


perform- 


grafting ſhould be next entered upon. © 


Grafting is performed various ways, according 
called, 2s 
1. Whip-Grafting; 
2. Cleft-Grafting ; 
3. Crown-Grafting 
4. Check-Grafting; 
5. Side-Grafting; 5 
6. Grafting by approacli, or Inarching. 


I. WHIP-GRAF TIN G. 


of the kinds of grafting; and is the only art 


ing whip- practiſed by nurſerymen for raiſing fruit-trees 


grafting, 


of all forts. It is always performed on ſmall 


ſtocks; and is called Whip-Grafting becauſe the 


grafts and the ſtocks are ſloped and fitted to each 
other, in the manner of carters whips, anglers 


rods, or the like. The grafts proper for this ope- 


ration are the well-ripened wood of the laſt ſum- 
mer's ſhoots, and the ſtocks may be from the 
thickneſs of a gooſe-quill to an inch diameter, 
though the nearer they approach to the former 
the better. The proper tools for this practice 
are, a good grafting-knife and new baſs matting 


ſtrings, cut into lengths about a foot and a halt 


long, or ſhorter or longer according to the ſize 
of the ſtocks they are to ſurround ; though 
woollen yarn and ruſhes are ſometimes uſed. 
The grafts ſhould be in a diſh for readineſs; 
and the ſtocks ſhould be headed, or cut off juſt 


THIS is by far the beſt method of any 


above ſome clear place of the bark, where you 
intend to place the graft. The manner of this 
operation has been already ſet forth under the 
article Ulmus, The ſtalk mult be ſloped an inch, 


an inch and half, and ſomerimes two inches, ac- 


cording to the length and ſtrength of the graft. 
It muit be made with a ſteady hand, at one 
ſtroke if poſſible, and a cut quite acroſs it, pa- 
rallel to the horizon, muſt be made into the 
wood of the ſtock. The cion ſhould be cur 
in a ſimilar manner; it muſt be held in the left 
hand, with the ſmalleſt end from you; and then, 
with the right, a ſlope muſt be made quite 
through, of the ſame length with the ſlope on 
the ſtock. A croſs nick, called a Tongue, ſhould 
be made to fit that on the ſtock, and they 
ſhould be joined together, fixing the tongue of 
the one into the opening of the other. They 
will grow up without this tongue on the cion, 
and horizontal cut on the ſtock, if the parts are 
applied cloſely to each other; but this method 


is more effectual for keeping the grafts in their 


proper places at firſt, ſtrengthening the parts af- 
terwards, and for preventing their being broken 
off by the winds. The graft being fixed in 
its proper place on the ſtock, muſt be next 
tightly bound with baſs ſtrings; then clay muſt 
be applied, made to ſurround the whole, and be 


well cloſed at the top and bottom, to prevent its 


falling off: And if the clay has been well worked, 
according to the preceding directions, there will be 
little danger of that; it will ſit hard, be impreg- 
nable to any weather, will anſwer for all the 
purpoſes and ways of grafting, and be much 
ſuperior to the pretended grafting-wax; which, in 


proper degree of warmth ; and which, by fitting 


to cloſe, is with as much difficulty removed 


from its poſt, after it has performed the neceſſary 


operations of its function. 


When the grafts are in a good growing ſtate, 
which will be in May, though ſooner or later, 


which muſt ſtill remain to keep the graft in its 


| poſition, and prevent its being blown out by 
the ſtrong winds, When the parts ſwell, and 
ſcem to be too much confined by the ſtrings, 


it is uſval to flacken them; bur this is un- 
neceſſary trouble, as well as a great fatigue to 


| nurſerymen who graft ten or twenty thouſand 
trees in a ſeaſon : Let them remain a little longer 


untouched; and when the parts are ſo ſwelled 


much, and threaten a ſtoppage of the juice; 


united; though it will be neceſſary to lighten 


the head, if more than two ſhoots are made from 
the eyes or buds; for by that means the winds, 


without the uſe of many precautions, often 
cauſe great devaſtation before the end of ſum- 
mer in the different quarters of the lately-grafted 
trees. If a graft was deſignedly long ar firſt, 
and three, four, or more ſtioots have been made 
for any intended purpoſe, it will be adviſeable to 
thruſt. a ſtake or ſtrong ſtick into the ground to 


it, but that it is blown out of its ſocket, before 
the leaves are fallen, by the high winds. 

From the firſt appearance of ſhoots from any 
part of the ſtocks, they muſt be carefully rubbed 
off; otherwiſe they will rob the grafts of their 
nouriſhment, and bring on weaknels and dearh. 
This work muſt be repeated as often as the ap- 

earance of freſh buds on the ſtocks makes 
it neceſſary; and muſt be obſerved for all the 


| forts of grafting. Thus your trees will un- 


interruptedly 


that cold ſeaſon when ſuch buſineſs is performed, 
is with much difficulty and trouble kept to a2 


according to their firſt growing, the clay ſhould 
be wholly taken away; but not the baſs ſtrings, 


that the baſs ſtrings ſeem to confine them too 


then let the ſtrings be wholly taken off; for 
by that time the parts will be all properly 


faſten it to ; otherwiſe the odds are great againſt 
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and cleſt- 
grafting. 


On what 


trees this 
method is 


uſually 
practiſed. 


Methodof For the 
perform- 
ing the 


operation 
of crown 


grafting ; 


terruptedly arrive at perfection, and will be in 
good order by the autumn following to be planted. | 


out for good. 


Il. CLEFT-GRAFTING. 


CLETT-GRATTINO may be performed on ſmall 
ſtocks ;z but is gencrally uſed tor ſuch as are too 
large for whip-gratting, and alſo for the encreaſe 
of curious plants which have much pith, ſuch 
as jeſſamines, vines, figs, elders, &c. The tools 
neceſſary for this operation are, an hand- ſaw, a 
mallet, chiſſel, grafting-· knife, ſtrings, &c. If the 


ſtocks are not too large, they may be cut off with 


a ſlope, like the former method; if they are large, 
they may be ſawed off; in either caſe, a chiſſel 


mult be applied to the back part of the ſlope, 


which mutt be beat down with the mallet, ſo as 
to cauſe a fiſſure or cleft of ſize ſufficient to re- 
ceive the graft. The graft being cut in form of 
a ſide wedge, having one ſide ſharpened like a 
knife, but the back or bark part broad, muſt 
be inſerted into this fiſſure or cleft, joining the 
rhinds of both as equally as poſſible. While this 
is doing, the cleft ſhould be kept open with the 
chiſſel, which being taken away, each ſide of 
the cleft will ſqueeze the graft and hold it cloſe. 
This being done, it muſt be bound with baſs 


flrings, to keep it in its poſition, and alſo muſt 


be clayed like the others, to enſure ſafety to the 
grafts from the ſun, rain, and wind. When. 
the grafts are well united to their ſtocks, and 
ſhew ſigns of health and good growth, the clay 
may be removed, and about a week or ten days 
after the ſtrings; for the tree is then made. 


I. CROWN-GRAFTING. 


THIS method of grafting, which is uſed 


chiefly for large trees, is practiſed in Hereford- 
ſhire, Worceſterſhire, and other cyder counties, 
for the encreaſe of their cyder-apples in the 


hedge-rows, &c. and is called crown-grafting, 
becaule the large tree or ſtem being cut horizon- 


tally, and the grafts inſerted into the fide, have a 
crown-like appearance. It is alſo called ſhoulder- 
grafting, rhind-grafting, and has other names in 
different counties. ne 3 8 

rformance of this operation, which 
is uſually in March and ſometimes in April, a 
good ſaw ſhould be provided, and the upright 
ſtems or branches muſt be ſawed off eee 


The crown is to be pared ſmooth; then having 


a ſufficient number of good grafts in readineſs, 
they ſhould be cut on the ſide, ſo as to form a 
ſhoulder; and from that they ſhould be ſloped 
off to the oppoſite ſide, the length of an inch, 
an inch and a half, two inches, or more, if you 
think it neceſſary. Your 
ſloped flat on one ſide, and having a ſhoulder 


to reſt on, will be properly prepared to be in- 
ſerted into the ſtock : This muſt be done by raiſ- | 


ing the bark of the ſtock, and thruſting down 


the graft, that the ſhoulders may reſt on the 


prevent the parts receiving injury from the ſun 
and wind. cages | ; 


which is 
ſaid to be 


the moſt" 


antient 
of all the 


modes of 
grafting. 


crown of the ſtock: The number of grafts for 
each ſtock, ſtem, or head, muſt be in proportion 
to its ſize; and after they are all inſerted, the 
whole muſt be tied tight and clayed over, to 


This is ſaid to be the moſt antient of all the 
methods of grafting. Pliny ſays, the antients 
were afraid of cleaving the ſtocks: But be this 


as it will, it appears their fears were ſoon diſſipa- 


ted; for cleft-grafting is deſcribed and recom- 
mended by Theophraſtus. 4 | 

The chief objection to this practice is, that 
the grafts are for a longer time liable to be torn 


off by the winds; therefore, when this is prac- 


| Vor. I. | 
9 


rafts being thus 


* 


_ THIS is a certain, though by no means a 


baſs ſtrings, and clay it over; let a ſtrong ſtake 
A X 


— 


tiſed, they ſhould, for four or five years, be tied An objec- 
to proper ſupporters. At the time of the per- 8 
formance of the operation alſo, the graft may be Pbiated. 
in ſome mealure let into the ſtock by taking out, 
at the time of raiſing the bark, a ſmall quantity 
of wood, with a ſmall chiſſel provided for the 


purpoſe. The graft will unite full as ſoon as if 


the wood had never been taken away; and, by 


being made to occupy the interſtice, the whole 


will be ſooner incorporated, and leis liable to 
ſuffer injuries from that quarter. Crown-grafting 


may alſo be performed by making ſeveral clefts 


in the ſtock, and inſerting the graft, round the 


top, as is done in cleft-grafting, 


IV. CHEEK-GRAFTING. 


T O perform this operation cut the ſtock ho- Mannerof 


rizontally, and ſmooth the top with the knife; Perform. 
then make a ſlope on the fide an inch, an inch he e 
and a half, or two inches deep, according to the S“ 
ſize of the graft, in the manner practiſed for 
whip-grafting; next, cut the graft on the ſide 
oppoſite to the loweſt bud, to make a ſhoul- 

der: It ſhould be cut but a ſmall way in, and 

ſloped gradually to the point, making the ſlope 

of the graft the ſame length with the ſlope on the 

ſtock, that they may more exactly fit. After- 
wards, place the graft on the ſtock, its ſhoulder 

reſting on the crown of it; tie it tight with 


| baſs ſtrings; clay it like the others, and the 


bulineſs is done. 


v. SIDE-GRAFTING. 


THE uſe of Side-Grafting is to fill up the tt uses. 
vacant parts of trees by inſerting grafts into the 
ſides of the branches, withour heading them 


down. | 


In the performance of this work, mark the The ops- 


| beſt parts of the branches for the reception of ration of 


the grafts, where their direction will be proper fide-graft- 
for filling the head, and let the number be rather ing ex. 


more than is neceſſary to furniſh the tree with plained, 


a full head, that a ſufficient quantity may remain 
in caſe ſome ſhould miſcarry ; ſlope off the bark 
on the ſide with ſome of the wood, in the man- 
ner practiſed for whip-grafting ;z cut the grafts to 


fit as nearly as poſſible, join the parts, tie them 


with baſs ſtrings, apply the clay, and the 
greateſt part of your grafts will grow ſoon, fur- 
niſh your tree with a beautiful head, and if the 
performance be for the ſake of fruit, great vari- 
ricty of fruit on the ſame tree may be obtained 


this way; for no two grafts may be of the ſame 


ſort, if you chooſe it. 


VI. GRarTiNG BY APPROACH, or INARCHING, 


good method of grafting, and is chiefly uſed to by ap- 
multiply ſuch trees as are with difficulty made to proach a 
grow, either by any of the former ways of cue 
grafting, or by budding, and as it is a ſure nt g 
Ethos, it is alſo uſed where there is a ſcarcity method; 
of plants, to prevent the young ſhoots being | 
loſt, in caſe they thould not grow by the com- 


mon operations. | SIE 
A tree that is to be multiplied this way, muſt 


| have a certain number of young plants ſer round 


it for ſtocks: When they are grown .of proper 


height, they muſt be headed, and each of them 


muſt receive a young ſhoot of the growing tree. 
The operation may be performed by ſloping the 


parts, and making a nick, in the manner of 


whip-grafting; or it may be done by making a 
deff, and inſerting the branch, in the manner of 
cleft-grafting. In either caſe, bind it tight with 
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be thrait into the ground, to faſten it to, and 
prevent its being diſlocated by the winds, and 


they will perfectly unite. The year following, 


or two years after, if you chooſe it, the ſtock be- 
ing a proper baſis for the graft, and able to ſup- 

ply it with ſufficient nouriſhment, it may be then 
cut off from the parent plant; and after ſtand- 
ing ore year more, to become a ſtrong plant, 
may be removed to the place where it is deſigned 
to remain. 


and is Altho' this is a ſure method of practice, I for 
pans the moſt part found trees grafted in this manner 
mmen- 


dec to be thrive ill, be flower in growth, and leſs beautiful, 


practiſes than thoſe raiſed by whip-grafting. The part alſo 
often; where the ſtock and graft were joined, was always 


and why. turgid and unſightly ; fo that this operation, un- 
leſs tor the above reaſon, ſhould be rarely prac: 


tiſed. It was a method J at firſt uſed to multiply 
my variegated oaks, Eaſtern hornbeams, &c. but 
after I had a number of plants, I grafted them by 
the common way; and the beauty of the plants 
raiſed by the latter method fo far ſurpaſſed the 
former, that a compariſon could not be made. 


ſeaſon for May; though it may be done with ſucceſs in the 
this winter, or, in ſhort, at any time of the year. 


| buſineſs, 


There are ſeveral other methods of grafting ; | 
none of which delerve mentioning after thoſe al- 


ready deſcribed ; ſuch as taking off the bark of 
a branch with the buds, cutting away the bark 


alſo of the ſtock of the like ſize and figure, then 


Inarching is generally performed in April or 


— 


W_ 


4 


inſerting the bark from the branch in the room 

of that which was on the ſtock, binding it with 

ſtrings, and claying the parts, leaving only the Grafis of 
buds out to be ready for ſhooting. Grafts of the ſame 
the ſame fraternity as the ſtocks, if applied to Frateraity 
the outward part of the bark, will frequently Rocks wal 
grow, and in time coaleſce with the whole ſtock ; unite with 
and grafts applied to the wood only, without little care 


touching the bark of the ſtock, will grow; in York. | 


ſhort, when the ſtocks and grafts are ſuitable to 
each other, if the parts are almoſt any-how. ap- - 
lied to each other, they will unite. I had an 
inſtance of a bough of about an inch diameter, 
being broken by the winds from a large ſycamore 
tree: This falling with the ſmall end, or young 
branches, on the ground, the thick end, or part 
where it was ſlipt from the tree (for it was a ſlip) 
reſted upon the trunk of the tree, near the bot- 
tom. It ſoon joined itſelf to the bark on the 
trunk; and, by Midſummer following, became 
ſo perfectly united, that it required a ſtrong pull, 


with a jerk, to part them. This ſhews how 


ready parent- trees are to adopt ſimilar offspring; 
and probably from ſuch inſtances the antients 
were induced to believe, that all trees might be 
made to grow on one another. | 

When the grafts are in a growing ftate, the 
ſtocks ſhould be conſtantly freed from fide- 
ſuckers, &c. With regard to their after-manage- 
ment, that will be ſhewn of courſe under the re- 
ſpective articles. 5 | 
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Difference > UDDING, commonly called Inoculating, 


between 


is only a different way of grafting, and is 
budding | 


and grate. 2 proper parts of the tree. By this method, 


plained; ſome forts of trees are belt multiplied ; though 
both budding for many kinds. Cherries, for inſtance, 
operations ſhould always be grafted, and not budded, or 


adapted to 
different 
ſorts of 


are always propagated by budding; for though 


plums, &c. ſucceed equally well by budding or 
grafting. The beſt method of practice for pro- 
pagating the different trees for budding or graft- 
ing will be ſhewn under their reſpective articles, 
as they ſucceed in order in the courſe of this 
work, together with the variation of time, which 


are pecu- they will for the moſt part gum, canker, and 
liarlß ſooner die off. Peaches, nectarines, apricots, &c. 


is very little, for all the trees, or ſnrubs, that are 


to be multiplied this way. 
3 21 know is in Auguſt, from the beginning to the 
month for end of that month; though the middle, or lat- 


pros: ter end, is better than the beginning. If the 
ing tn1s 


The beſt time of budding of every tree 1 


bukneſs; ſtocks are budded much earlier, great num 


and why. bers of the buds will ſhoot the fame ſummer; 
— the conſequence of which will be, that the 
wood, not having time to be duly ripened, will 
be killed by the firſt hard froſt that happens: 


Thus your too- early hopes wilt be ſuddenly diſ- 


appointed. In order to guard againſt this evil, 


the inſertion of the buds, inſtead of grafts, 


the inſertion of grafts is much preferable to 


ſome are in a great hurry to get their budding 
over, beginning in June, or earlier, if the ſap runs 
freely in the ſtocks, and the buds are ſufficiently 


| mature to be taken from the cuttings, that they 


may have time to ſhoot ſtrong, and be enabled to 
reſiſt the winter's cold. Theſe they call fpring- 
ing-buds, to diſtinguiſh them from the latter, 
which are not improperly termed Dormant-buds z 
hereby thinking that they gain a year by their 
early application to the buſineſs. However, they 


are greatly deceived ; for trees worked this way 
they may grow by grafting, yet they will gum, | 
trees. canker, and ſoon die off; whilſt apples, pears, 


ſeldom ſucceed, even though they ſuffer no in- 
jury from the winter's froſt. But this is a bare 
ſuppoſition ; for, in general, the wood from the 
ſpring- budding will be ſo ſpongy and ill-ripened, 
that a ſevere winter will deftroy a whole planta- 
tion, cipeciany if it be on a ſtrong, wet, or 
damp foil; and even ſhould they ſucceed and 
ſurvive the winter, they will ſhoot very weak 
the ſummer following, often gum and canker, 


and, if this is practiſed for peaches and necta- 


rines, will be infinitely inferior in the au- 
tumn, to the one-year's ſhoots which have ſprung 
directly from the dormant-buds the preceding 
ſummer. > 
Determining, therefore, upon the month of 
Auguſt as the beſt ſeaſon for this operation, un- 
leſs for ſome few green-houſe or ſtove plants, 
which may be protected from cold, or aſſiſted 


with artificial heat, proceed to the operation, be- 


ing provided with good budding-kniyes, baſs- 
| F we 


ſtrings, &c. 
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Five perſons ought to be employed, if large 

quantities of fruit or other trees are to be 
worked; the firſt in gathering the cuttings and 

numbering the ſorts; the ſecond in clearing the 

ſtocks from all external branches; the third 

in inſerting the buds ; the fourth in tying them 

with the baſs ſtrings; the fifth in placing the 

number-ſticks, and finally booking them, that 

no miſtake may afterwards be made as to the 

The cuttings ſhould always be taken from 

2 the moſt healthy and thriving trees; and, in fruit- 
and ma- trees, they ſhould be taken from the healthieſt, 
nagingthe moſt thriving, beſt- bearing, and beſt ſorts of fruit 
cutung3- which can be procured. Cloudy weather, or early 
in the morning before the ſun is riſen, or even- 

ings, is the beſt time for this buſineſs ; though 
where large quantities of trees are to be worked, 
it muſt be performed all day long indiſcriminately, 
as the weather happens. 


As the cuttings are ga- 


| 


thered, the leaves ſhould be taken off, leaving 


only a quarter of an inch of the ſtock ; the un- 
_ ripened ends alſo ſhould be cut off; the cuttings 


mould be then numbered, in order to be booked, 


kept in wet moſs, and covered from the ſun, 


until they are removed to the quarter where they 
are to be worked up. | 


- Matodef © The operation is as follows: Cut the bark on 


perform- the north ſide of the ſtock, in a ſmooth place, hori- 
ing the zontally, quite through to the wood; then with 


af beds the point of your knife make a perpendicular 


ding de- lit, to meet it in the middle at right angles, half | 
an inch, an inch, or more deep, according to the 


nature of the bud that is to be inſerted. Next, 


proceed with all expedition to take off the bud: 


For this purpoſe, hold the thin end of your cutting 
near you, in your left hand, and with the knife 
in your right ſlope off the bud. It muſt enter 
about halt an inch or an inch below it, muſt be 


directed nearly half way through the cutting, 


and may be continued half an inch and more 
on the neareſt end. Then, hold the bud in 
your left hand firm, and with the right thumb 
and finger ſtrip out the wood from the bark of 
the bud. In doing of this, the eye is frequently 
loſt; when it is good for nothing, and muſt 
be thrown away, If the eye is retained, it is 


a proper bud to be inſerted ; alſo if a little of 


the wood remain about the eye, it will be never 


the worſe ; though if the eye is perfect, there 
will be no occaſion of wood to promote the 
growth of the bud. Afterwards, clap the end 
of the cutting between the lips; take the bud 
in your left hand, and with the back of the 
knife in your right divide the bark on the ſtock, 
_ thruſting the haft from the tranſverſe cut down- 
wards on each fide; let in the bud, thruſting 
it down to the bottom of the ſlit; cut off the 
bark of the bud at the horizontal ſlit, to let it 
in; and then, if you have hands to go on with the 
different parts of the buſineſs ſeparately, proceed 
to the next; and let the tyer, having his baſs ſtrings 


(firſt ſoaked in water to make them pliable) in 


readineſs, tie it pretty cloſe from below the per · 
endicular ſlit to above the horizontal cut, cover- 
ing the whole with the ſtrings, to exclude the 
air, ſun, and wet; except the eye of the bud, 
which ought to be left eaſy, free, and juſt preſſed 
with the ligature only, to unite the parts, but not 
ſo cloſely 0 there may be danger of the bud's 
ſuffering by too ſtrict a bandage. | 
This is the whole myſtery of Inoculation, 
which ſhould always be performed with diſpatch, 
to prevent the parts from drying; and, indeed, 
ſo dls may the ſeyeral ſteps be taken, that 
a good workman will bud upwards of two thou- 
ſand ſtocks in a day, if he is regularly ſupplied 
rang cuttings, and proper perſons to tie after 


In about ten days or little more, you may ſee Farther 
which buds have taken, by the healthy appearance oj 
they will retain, if united to the ſtock. Soon pr Twi 
after this, it is generally adviſed to looſen the ding. 
ſtrings, to prevent the bark's being too much 
bound: But this is needleſs expence and trouble: 

Let every thing alone until the middle or end 
of September, when you may take off all the 
ſtrings, leaving the buds at eaſe in their now 
proper and own ſtocks; and if the bark of ſome 
ſhould be ſwelled, and appear injured by long 
confinement, it will ſoon recover itſelf, and be 
little if any the worſe. In March, or early in 
April following, the ſtocks muſt be cut off juſt 
above the buds, and not three or four inches 
higher, as is commonly practiſed ; for this will 
draw the nouriſhment from the root which would 
otherwiſe be communicated to the bud, by the 


repeated efforts to put out new ſhoots, though 


they are continually rubbed off, The reaſon al- 


| ledged for leaving four or five inches length of 


the ſtock above the bud is, that the young ſhoot _ 
may be tied to it, and ſupported in caſe high 


| winds ſhould happen. To this it may be an- 
ſwered, that It will not be a ſufficient ſupport to 


many ſtrong ſhooting trees, which will ariſe more 


than ſix feet in one ſeaſon from the bud, by 
being ried with a baſs ſtring ſo near the baſe; 


many thorns, medlars, fruit and other trees, will 
ofren in one ſeaſon from the bud grow to this 
height; and if the ſituation is bleak and ill-de- 
tended, a ſtrong ſtick ſhould be thruſt down by 
each plant, to which it ſhould be faſtened, other- 
wiſe there will be great danger of its being blown 
out of its ſocket before the end of ſummer. 

With regard to the lower ſhooting trees, there 
will be no occaſion to leave a part of the ſtock 
above the bud to faſten them to, and protect 
them from high winds ; for there will be little or 
no danger of. their ſuffering from that quarter, 
At the time of heading, therefore, to avoid fu- 


ture trouble, let the ſtocks be cut down exactly 


above the bud, ſloping, it off from the back part 


to the top of the bud; fo that when the bud 


commences a ſhoot, it may appear as if Nature 
had deſigned it to ſpring from that ſtock only, 
and as if it had never been brought there by art. 
Rub off all ſide-buds from the itock as often as 


they appear, take off all ſuckers from the roots 


which may ariſe, keep the ground clean from 
weeds all ſummer, and by the autumn your buds 


will have uninterruptedly arrived at all poſſible 


perfection; when the plants may be taken up. 
and removed to the places where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. | 
Flowering-trees may be budded at any height Z 
to form the moſt beautiful heads, at the diſcretion 23 
of a judicious operator; fruit- trees muſt be bud - heights at 
ded in different places, according to the purpoſes which _ 
they are deſigned for ; dwarf-trees three or four flowering, 
inches above the ground, that the branches may q rf and 
at firſt be trained low to the wall; and ſtandards gandara 
ſix feet from the ground, or higher or lower as trees 
they are wanted. ; | ern * 
I always preferred inſerting the bud on the e 
north ſide of the ſtock, if there is a proper place The north 
for it; as, by being in the ſhade, it will be leſs 33 
liable to be dried by the ſun before it is united to inſerting 
the ſtock. A ſmooth part of the ſtock ought to the bud. 
be pitched on, though no regard ſhould be paid 
to its being fixed on a bud or gem of the 
ſtock, which the antients univerſally believed 
to be eſſential to the ſucceſs of the operation. 
This plainly proves that Theophraſtus, Virgil, 
and other early writers on the ſubject, were bet- 
ter philoſophers than practical gardeners, and 
wrote in theory more than from experiment and 
obſervation. *_ | | 
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When cuttings are to be conveyed a conſider- 
able diltance, there is no occaſion for tin pans, 
with a ſocket to hold water, in which to place 
the cuttings in an uprigit polition. Cuttings, if 
they are taken from the trees early in the morn- 
ing, may be conveyed with ſafety in moiſt moſs 
from any part of England to the other; and 
being lapped in that cloſe manner, will not only 
be conveyed with greater eaſe, but be leſs liable 
to bruiles and other accidents, than when 


jumbled about in watering-pans provided for 


that purpoſe. | 

When the cuttings arrive at the place where 
they are wanted, they ſhould be ſet an inch or 
more deep in water, perpendicular, and ſhould be 
worked up as ſoon as poſſible. When there are 
plenty of cuttings, the beſt buds ſhould always be 
taken, which are for the moſt part about the mid- 
dle of the cutting; thoſe near the extremity being 
1ll-ripened, and thoſe on the thick end being ge- 


nerally ſmall, and having the wood hard, are rarely - 


taken off with good eyes. When the cuttings are 


few, however, and the ſtocks numerous, you mult 


begin as near the ſmall end as the wood, tho' ſoft, 


, 
/ 


= 


* 


will ſeparate from the bark, leaving an eye; and 
you mult proceed to the others regularly, ſloping 
the buds off ſometimes obliquely ; jometimes your 
cuts muſt be ſhort, ſometimes narrow; and ſo 
you mult proceed to the laſt bud on the thickeſt 
end of the cutting, that no bud may be loſt; 
for it 1s not abſolutely neceſſary to take a certain 
ſhare of the bark with the bud; it is the eye 
only that produces the future plant, though the 
more bark there is with it the better. 

When cuttings of choice fruit-trees are ſcarce, 
nurſery-men who want to raiſe large quantities. 
for ſale ſhould uſe every bud which ſhews any 
probability of taking; for tho' the greateſt part 
of them may die, his trouble only, which is 
trifling, 1s loſt, the ſtocks remain where they are, 
and will be ready for grafting the ſpring after ; 


and if they ſhould not be wanted for grafting, 


they ſhould be headed down to the ground; and 
as they ariſe again in the ſpring, all the ſide-ſhoors 
ſhould be taken off, leaving only the ſtrongeſt in 
the center, which will be admirably adapted to 


_ undergo the freſh operation of budding the 
Auguſt following. 1 75 
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grafting and inoculating chiefly reſpect the 
variety of fruit-trees, and ſeeds timber- trees, 
layering is applicable to the encreaſe of almoſt 


all ſorts of ſhrubs, flowering- trees, evergreens, 
and the like; the proper rules for which ſhall be 


given under their reſpective articles. 


Layering on different plants may be performed ] 


at all times of the year; though, in general, the 

| beſt ſeaſon for it is the autumn: Nevertheleſs, it 
may be done ſucceſsfully for the moſt part in the 
winter or ſpring ; and ſuch plants as are found 


not to take readily by being layered at that ſea- 


ton, ſhould be layered in June or July, while they 


are tender, and performing their ſummer's ſhoor. 


Layering may be performed different ways; 
and trees of different texture are with different 
degrees of difficulty made to ſtrike root. It is 
chiefly the young ſhoots of the preceding ſum- 
mer that the operation ſhould be performed on ; 
though all wood of looſe texture or a ſpongy na- 
ture, if ſeveral years old, will grow very well. 
The different ways of layering are, | 
1. By only making a ſmall cavity and laying 


the ſhoot, whether young or old, in it, covering 


it over with fine mould. No other trouble than 
this flight layering is neceſſary for the encreaſe 
of numbers of trees; ſuch as vines, viburnums, 
laurels, &c. | | 

2. By twiſting the ſhoots and ſlightly breaking 
the bark, numerous trees, which would not 0 


readily take by the former method, will emit | 


roots from the bruiſed parts; and if the work be 
performed in the autumn, wilt commence good 
plants by the autumn following. _ 

3. By thruſting an awl through the joint, the 
young ſhoots of many trees will ſooner emit 
fibres from ſuch wounded part, than if they had 
been otherwiſe laid in the ground; and in the 


33 ERING is another and admirable way 
ILL of propagating trees and plants; and whereas 
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courſe of the ſummer- months will commence 


good plants, fit to be taken off and planted 


4. Cutting out ſome ſmall flips of bark, about 


a joint, will facilitate the ſhoot's ſtriking root, 


and cauſe it the ſooner to commence a plant. 
5. Twiſting of wire round the thoot, and 


_ pricking it in each ſide with the awl, has been 


recommended: I ever found the twiſting unne- 
ceſſary trouble, if the places were pricked with 
the awl, as the fibres always proceeded from the 
wounded places, and not from the parts ſur- 


rounded by the wire; nevertheleſs, it may be 


ſerviceable in ſome caſes, if the binding is not 
too hard, and the bark bruiſed or broken only 
with the wire: From ſuch bruiſed parts fibres will 


come out, and then the pricking with the awl 


may be omitted. 5 - | | 
6. Slit-layering, or that operation generally 
known among gardeners by the name of Tongue- 


| Layering, is the moſt univerſal, the beſt, and 


the ſafeſt way of layering trees and plants, and 
is the only method to have recourſe to when the 
former fail. It is known to every floriſt, who 
layers his carnations this way; and is practiſed 
by all gardeners for almoſt all ſorts of trees 
which are not known to take by the Gmple me- 
thod of barely laying the ſhoots in the ground. 
_ Tongue-layering 1 


upwards, in a perpendicular direction, along the 
middle of the ſhoor, half an inch, an inch, or 
more, according to the nature of the ſtock that is 
to be layered. The horizontal cut in carnation- 
layering is always at a joint z and 1s for the moſt 
part practiſed by making the cut at a joint or 
end, where the performance is on trees. The 


more elegantly ro perform this, make the hori- 
zontal cut half through; take out the I, 
an 
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g is performed by cutting with That 
the knife half way through the ſhoot at right operatic 
angles with it, and then turning the edge of it deſcrib. 
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Frees that 


ed muſt 


have the 


ground 


moiſt, and 


kept clean 
from 
weeds. 


and inſert it below that cut, on the heel of the 
underwoud, taking it off, and drawing the edge 
of the knie up the middle to the above length. 


By taking the heel of the underwood off, the 


tongue or bottom of the layer will ſit more at eaſe; 
and by being ſurrounded with mould, will be 
the better diſpoſed to ſtrike root, ſhould the parts 


by any accident be made to cloſe again. The 


ſhoot being cut in this manner, ſhould be next 
pegged down into the ground, a place being 
hollowed for the purpole ; then the point of the 


layer ſhould be brought forward, pointing to- 


wards the liem of the plant, which will ſeparate 
the tongue from the other part of the branch; 
and to keep it at a diſtance, a ſmall chip, or 
ſuch-like thing, may be inſerted near the top of 
the ſlit, to keep it open. The mould muſt now 
be applied; and after heading the layer down to 
within one eye or more of the ground, the 
bulineſs is done. | | | 

In all Jayering watering muſt be applied in 
ſummer, to keep the ground moiſt, if dry wea- 


ther ſhould happen. The ground muſt always 


be kept clean from weeds ; and there are few 
trees, in compariſon, if layered this way, and 
with this management in the autumn, which will 
not be fit to take up the autumn after. | 

Theſe are the various ways of layering trees, 
and by which they may be multiplied. In order 


to raiſe great quantities, a ſufficient number of 


It is beſt 


to wait 


two years 
before you 


laper ma- 
ny trees; 


and why. 


trees ſhould be ſet, to be headed down for ſtools. 
The ground, previous to planting, ſhould be 


double dug; and the diſtances they ought to be 
ſet from each other ſhould vary according to the 


ſize, height, or manner they are intended to 
grow before they are layered. The autumn after 
planting, each tree ſhould be headed to within a 
tew inches of the ground; and the ſummer fol- 


lowing it will afford you plenty of young ſhoots 


Proper for layering in the autumn. 1 
Nevertheleſs, in many. trees it will be the beſt 


way to wait two years before you layer them, as 
each ſtool will afford you ten times the number 
of layers for the purpoſe ; and the ſhoots being 
then many of them ſide-ſhoots, and weaker than 
the ſtrong ſhoots from the ſtool the autumn. be- 


fore, will for the moſt part more readily ſtrike 
root: For it is obſervable, that in vigorous ſtrong 
ſhoots, though only of one year's growth, after 


they have been layered a twelvemonth, even by 
{lit-layering, the end of the divided part has 
only ſwelled, and ſtruck no root; whereas ſmaller 
branches on the ſame tree, in the ſame ſpace of 
time, have ſtruck good root, and commenced 


plants fit to be taken off and removed to the 
nurſery. Os | 


If the tree has grown from the ſtool two 
years, it muſt be ſplaſhed, to bring the head and | 


branches down to the ground: All branches 


which croſs, crowd, or any ways incommode 


each other, muſt be taken out, the ground 
ſhould be excavated, and the head of each 
branch brought into the hollow, pegging it 


down firmly with a ſtrong peg. The ends of 


the young ſhoots muſt be alſo ſhortened ; for 
one eye only, for the moſt part, ought to be out 


of the ground, if you can tell how they will 


fall, as it will be a ſafer way to do it before the 
ſlit is made than afterwards. Then the lit, or 


_ twiſt, or whatever method you chooſe, muſt be 


entered upon; and when all the branches have 
undergone the operation, the mould muſt be 


carefully brought in among them, filling all the 


interſtices, and levelling the whole fo that an eye 


Vol. I. 
9 


of each may juſt appear above ground; and if 


ſome ſhoots were before improperly ſhortened, it 
may be now done, holding it ſteady with the left 
thumb and finger, and cutting off an eye above 
the ground with the right, When the ſtool is 


completely layered in this manner, proceed to 


the next; and ſo on till the whole is completed. 
By walting two years after the heading of the 


plant for the ſtools, ſtools which perhaps would 


hardly have afforded you ſix plants will now 
yield ſixty, or more, which is a ſuſficieat encou- 
ragement for patience; nay, it is what ought to 
be practiſed by nurſery-men, or gentlemen who 
want to raiſe large quantities of trees for ſale, or 
to be planted out on their own eſtates. 

And when this is the caſe, two quarters of 
ſufficient ſize ſhould be planted for ſtools, which 


coming in alternately, one with another, there 


may be an annual crop of layers for the purpoſes | 


wanted. 


As ſoon as the layers are taken off, all ſcraggy 


parts ſhould be cut off from the ſtools; the 


heads ſhould be refreſhed with the knife; and 


two years after each ſtool will have afforded you 


a ſufficient quantity of branches to be layered 


afreſh; during which time the ground ſhould be 
dug between the ſtools every winter; and in 


ſpring and ſummer the weeds ſhould be hoed 


and cleared off, as often as they make their ap- 


Trees of much larger growth than two or 
three years may be ſplaſhed, brought down, and 


grown too large for ſplaſhing, or the nature of 


the wood will not bear ſuch an operation, they 


may be thrown on their ſides. In order to effect 
this, the mould muſt be cleared away from the 
roots, on the ſide you intend the head to be 


brought down; and on this ſide a ſufficient 
number of the roots muſt be cut, that the 
tree may be brought to the ground, leaving 


proper roots to continue it in a growing ſtate; 
but for this very few will be ſufficient. 


may be ſet upright again, cutting off all ſcraggy 


layered in this manner; and when they are 


bringing 


own a 


tree to the 


ground on 
its ſide. 


When 
the tree is brought down, all the young branches 


are to be layered in the former manner; and the 
year following, after they are taken off, the tree 


parts, ſide-branches that had been beat down, 


&c. and if you put freſh mould to the roots, 


it will put out as freſh as ever, and may, if you 


pleaſe, afterwards undergo a ſecond operation in 
the like manner. If magnolias, or large leafy 


| evergreens, are layered in this manner, and the 


place is not well defended, it will be highly pro- 


per to make a ſtake-hedge of good height, at a 


{mall diſtance ; otherwiſe the high winds havin 
power on their large leaves, will frequently 


break them off before they have taken root. 


Layers may be procured from trees of any 
ſize, by building ſcaffolding of proper height, 


to ſupport tubs or pots filled with good earth, in 


which to layer the young branches. But this 


method is never practiſed unleſs on ſome very 


ſcarce tree, which is deſired to be continued 
in its upright ſtate, in as much beauty as poſſi- 
ble. Neither, indeed, does it deſerve to be 


adopted, unleſs on ſome ſuch extraordinary oc- 


caſions, not only on account of the expence 


of building the RR, but of the conſtant 


trouble there will be in keeping the mould in 


the pots of a due moiſture; for being elevated 


in that manner above the ground, 1t will dry 
very faſt; and if it is not conſtantly watered, 
there will be little hope of your layers ſtriking 
root in any reaſonable time, 
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Some O inconſiderable ſhare of the vegetable 
trees may world may be multiplied very faſt by the 
be multi: ſuckers which they produce. Some are fo 
plied very 


faſt by very fertile this way, as to extend their roots to, 
ſuckers; and ſend forth young plants at, a conſiderable 
diſtance from the tree; and others again produce 
ſuckers in ſuch plenty, that, if not taken off, 
they will over- run and deſtroy every thing that 
| is near them. _ 5 | 
whichwi All theſe, with proper management. will afford 
afford you good plants, Let them be dug up in Octo- 
Fro ber, and be well pruned, cutting off all the 


to the ſucker that is to be planted. If the 


| Methodof ſucker has no fibres except thoſe which pro- 


preparing ceed from the knobbed thick creeping root 
3» .- oe part for the ſake of the fibres, but flip off 
the ſucker from that thick part, and plant it, 
even though it ſhould have no fibres belonging 


to it; for the lower part of it having been un- 


der ground, and contiguous to the root, will be 
very ſpongy, and much ſooner ſtrike root than 
any cutting from the upper parts of the tree. 


As you thus prepare their roots, ſhorten their 


length to a foot and half, or two feet, according 
to their natures, and the fibres they are poſſeſſed 
of at the bottom. Then proceed to planting 
them in the nurſery- ground; obſerving always to 


plant the beſt-rooted ſuckers by themſelves; and 


_ thoſe which are more dubious of growing likewiſe 


by themſelves, as well as much cloſer together. 
During their ſtay in the nurſery, if the uſual 


care of weeding be afforded them in ſummer, 


and the ground be dug between the rows in 


the winter, they will in a little time commence. 


good plants, and may be, any time in the au- 
tumn, winter, 'or ſpring, taken up, when they are 
trained ſuitable for the purpoſes wanted. ; 
By the time they are removed, - they proba- 
bly will ſkew a tendency to emit freſh ſuckers ; 
all ſuch prominent parts, therefore, ſhould be 
' rubbed off, and not cut off at the time of plant- 
ing out; as Nature will ſooner follow the knife 
in ſuch efforts, than when inſulted by the parts 
being rubbed off by the finger and thumb. 


knobbed thick parts, leaving a few fibres only 


that produced it, do not retain that woody tranſ- 


The raiſing trees of any ſorts from ſuckers has Objec- 
been objected to by many, becauſe, ſay they, tions to 
trees raiſed from ſuckers will proportionally be tis prac 


; , 5 tice an- 
more productive of ſuckers again than thoſe raiſed fred. 


any other way. But for this reaſoning there is 


little foundation; as I ever found that trees which 
naturally (and it is the nature of many forts) put 
out ſuckers, never fail to afford you plenty of 
them, if the ſoil is ſuitable, let them be raiſed 
from layers, ſeeds, or by any other method ; and 
I am pretty certain, that if all the horizontal 
points are cut off in the manner I have directed, 
ſuch a ſucker will make a plant as little adapted 
to put out freſh ſuckers, as if it had been a 
layer or a ſeedling. _ . © 
What might incline people to this notion was, 
that they have obſerved trees raiſed from ſeeds 


very long before they produced ſuckers: But they 


ſhould conſider, that no tree or plant will pro- 


_ duce ſuckers till it is of a ſuitable ſize or ſtrength. 


for the purpoſe, any more than animals can pro- 
duce young before they are of proper age; and 
let them plant a ſeedling that is grown ſtrong, 
a layer of the ſame ftrength, and one which has 
been raiſed from a ſucker, exactly of the ſame 
ſize, and with the ſame number of fibres to the 
root, and they will find that the ſeedling or the 
layer will not be behind-hand with the other in 
producing ſuckers, if they have all a like foil and 


- ſituation ; for it is peculiar to them to ſport under 


the ſoil in this manner; and Nature will ever act 


_ agreeably to herſelf, if not ſtopped in her pro- 


greſs by art. 5 
When trees of any ſort are to be planted in soil pro. 
order to produce ſuckers for multiplication, they per for 
ſhould have a rich light ſoil; and in ſuch a ſta- Ee 
tion they will put forth ſuckers in abundance, produce 
and afford an amazing encreaſe. _ ſuckers. 
When trees which are ſubje& to throw out | 
ſuckers are planted out for ornament, the ſuckers 


| ſhould be conſtantly cleared away from the roots 


as often as they are produced; otherwiſe they 
will rob the parent plant of its nutriment, dimi- 
niſn its beauty, and in a little time over-run 
every thing that is near it. _ 
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A Large ſhare of the vegetable creation may 


flips or cuttings in the earth, and afford- 


ing them management ſuitable to their reſpective 


natures. Some trees grow ſo readily this way, 
that it is the only method practiſed to raiſe any 


deſired number of plants: The willow, the alder, 
What th ] & . ll h . o - * 
trees grow the poplar, &c. in all their varieties, are in- 


moſt rea- ſtances of the larger kinds ; whilſt the ſage, the 
dily from roſemary, the rue-plant, and ſouthernwood, are 
emung3- ſome inſtances of the lower ligneous plants that, 
every common houſewife can inform you, are with 
the utmoſt facility multiplied by flips. Theſe 
will grow if planted at any time of the year; 


but ſuch as will not prove ſo obſequious to your 
_ diſcipline, you muſt indulge in the ſeaſon they 


require to be ſet in; the autumn for ſome, the 


ſpring for others; the early part of the ſummer 


for one plant, and the latter end of it for another. 


Some, again, muſt not only have their ſeaſons 
ſuited to them, but even require other help to 


put them in their growing ſtate. 


The hardieſt 


forts will proceed with ſhade and water at firſt; 
on which account ſuch cuttings ſhould always be 


Some mult have 


O 


dome Planted in a ſhady border. 
trees, the aſſiſtance of a ſlight hot-bed others a ſtrong 


however, = | - 8 *. 
will re. degree of warmth, to promote their taking root; 


quire and by ſuch aſſiſtance, numbers of our tender | 
uliſtance; exotics are multiphed, obſerving always to afford 
them water, ſhade, and light: For though the 


eſſentials towards vegetation are generally ſaid 
to be heat, moiſture, and ſhade, a fourth ought 


be alſo multiplied by planting only their 


4A. 


. „ 


8 i r. Vn. 
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to be added, viz. light; which is highly neceſ- 

ſary for exhilarating the plant, and cauſing it to 

aſſume an healthy and ſprightly look. Others, nig 
again, grow beſt without any aſſiſtance, and others 
are encreaſed by planting the cuttings, in the thrive beſt 
ſummer, in pots, and placing them in a ſhady without 


part of the greenhouſe, with the windows open: help. 


Of this the myrtle is an inſtance ; and this is 
the only good way by which it can be raiſed in 


plenty. | 


The various methods, however, will come of 
courſe under their ſeparate articles, as well as 
the various parts that are moſt ſuitable for pro- 
pagation ; the older wood of one ſort, the young 
ſhoots of. another, and the leaves of a third ; 
ſome muſt be long, for larger purpoſes ; others 
ſhort, when they are to figure in the dwarf way 3 
and the reſt ſhould be ſuitable to the various pur- 
poſes for which they are deſigned. Thus eaſily 
may a large part of the vegetable creation be mul- 
tiphed; the particulars of which ſhall be ſet forth 
under their reſpective heads: So that by cuttings, 
layering, grafting, and budding, all the curious 
varieties, whether reſpecting beauty or uſe, are 
prepared and encreaſed in their proper Kinds; 


_ whilſt by ſeeds the whole produce of Nature 


is to be raiſed, and freſh varieties produced. 
I ſhall now proceed to the Method of raiſing 


the Variety of Trees, both evergreen and deci- 
duous, proper for Ornament and Shade, and 


which are to be propagated by one or other of 


the former methods. 


PART 
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ACER, The MAP L E- T RE F. 


8 I call arrange the different genera of 


| and ſhade in an alphabetical manner, 
according to the generical name of each, Acer, 


the maple-tree, firſt preſents itſelf to our con- 


ſideration. „ 
The ſpecies of Acer are, 
1. The Common Maple. 


3. Aſh-leaved Maple. 

4. Norway Maple. 

5. Montpelier Maple. 

6. Cretan Maple. 

. Scarlet-flowering Maple. 

8. Sugar Maple. | 

9. Tartarian Maple. 

10. Mount Mabe. ons 
1. 2. 3. 4. Theſe have been already treated 
of as foreſt-trees. _ „„ 

1. 2. The Common Maple and the Sycamore 
are hardly ever planted as ornamental trees 
in the wilderneſs, unleſs it be where there 1s 


deſcrip- 


leaves, &c. 


and pro- à deficiency of other forts. They are common 


perties of and known cvery where; and the leaves of the 

the Com Sycamore, though beautiful on their firſt appear- 
mon Ma- | 

ple and ànce, are for the moſt part, on the approach of 

Sycamore; hot weather, eat full of holes by inſects, and 

rendered unſightly, which makes this tree to be 

ſtill more diſregarded. 

admirable ſhade; and is peculiarly uſeful in 

ſome ſituations, eſpecially near the tea, where it 


reſiſts the ſpray, and thrives amazingly. There 


are two remarkable varieties of the Sycamore; one 


with large broad leaves, and keys of more than 
double the ſize of the Common ones; and an- 
other with variegated leaves. The Striped. leaved 
Common Maple and the Striped Norway Maple 
are alſo found in our nurſeries. | | 


the Ath- | 
| leaved ple, in the common forts, are much fought 


and Nor- after for ornamental plantations, as being of 


way 0 E | © » 
Miple; foreign growth. Their firuation ſhould be 


_ deciduous trees proper for ornament 


It affords, however, 


| 


amongſt the talleſt-growing trees, and there 


they will afford a pleaſing variety. The leaves 


are naturally of a good green colour, ſmooth, ” 


large, and of a thin conſiſtence. The leaves 
of the Norway Maple are as large or larger than 


thoſe of the Sycamore; their edges are acutely 
and more beautifully indented ; they are not ſo 


liable to be eat by inſets in the ſummer; and 


in the autumn they die to a golden yellow colour, 


| which cauſes a delightful effect by the colouring 
at that ſeaſon, when the different tints of the de- 


cay ing vegetable world are diſplayed: A ſeaſon by 
ſome perſons thought ſuperior to any in the year, 


the ſpring itſelf not excepted; and therefore many 


in their collections are more peculiarly attentive to 


have ſuch trees as diverſify the ſcene in the moſt 
beautiful manner at that time, by diſplaying the 


moſt lively colours in a dying ſtate. The flowers 
alſo of the Norway Maple are very beautiful: 
They come out early in the ſpring, are of a fine 
yellow colour, and ſhew themſelves to advantage 


they come to maturity. 
5. Montpelier Maple grows to about twenty 


ſhining green, a thickiſh ſubſtance, and retain 
their verdure later in the year than moſt of the 
other ſorts. The flowers come out 1n the ſpring, 
but have very little beauty; their blow is ſoon 
over, and ſometimes they are ſucceeded by ſeeds 
which come to perfection in our gardens. | 

6. Cretan Maple. This grows to about the 
height of the former. 
compoſed of three lobes, and grow oppoſite to 
each other on long downy footſtalks. The 


flowers come out in the ſpring, are inconſidera- 
3. 4. The Aſh-leaved and the Norway Ma- 


ble to the floriſt, and are very ſeldom ſucceeded 
by good ſeeds in England. 

7. Scarlet-flowering Maple. Of this there are 
two ſorts; called, 1. Virginian Scarlet-flowing 


Maple; 


before the leaves come out. They are frequently 
ſucceeded by keys; but generally drop off before 


of the 


feet high, and is a very beautiful tree. The Montpe- 
leaves are compoſed of three lobes, are of a liermaple; 


Cretan 


The leaves are downy, 1ap'< 


ſcarlet-⸗ 


flowing 


maple; 
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Win. Maple; and, 2. Sir Charles Wager's Maple. 


Both of theſe are propagated for the ſake of the 
flowers, which are of a ſca:let colour, and come 
out early in the ſpring. The leaves are com- 
poſed each of five ſharp-pointed lobes, which are 
Nightly indented or ſerrated : They are ſmooth, 
of a pale green on their upper ſurface, glaucous 
underneath; and they grow on long, ſimple, 
taper, reddith footſtalks. The flowers come out 


in cluſters from the fide of the branches; and 


the botanic characters, which follow their titles, 

indicate their ſtructure. They appear in April, 

and the ſeeds ripen in June. The ſort called Sir 
Charles Wager's produces 70 U cluſters of 

flowers than the others; on which account it is 
in moſt eſteem. | | 


Sugar 8. Sugar Maple is a large-growing tree; will 


mapie; arrive at the height of forty feet; and has broad 
thin leaves, divided into five principal parts; 
which are again indented or cut at the edges 
into [ſeveral acute ſegments. Their ſurface is 
ſmooth, of a light green colour, whitiſh under- 
ncath; and they grow on pretty long footſtalks. 
Ihe flowers come out in the ſpring, about the 
time of the Norway Maple; and they are ſuc- 
ceeded by long keys, which ſometimes ripen in 
England. In America, the inhabitants tap this 
tree in the ſpring, boil the liquor, and the foeces 
afford a uſeful ſugar. The Sycamore, the Aſh- 
leaved and the Norway Maples alſo abound 
with a ſaccharine juice, from which I make no 
doubt but a uſeful ſugar might be prepared. 


Tartarian 
_ undivided, and their edges are unequally ſer- 


the leaves, in longiſh bunches; they appear early 


in the ſpring; and ſometimes are ſucceeded by 


ripe ſeeds in our gardens, 


The flowers come out in longiſh bunches, in the 
| ſpring: They are of a greeniſh yellow colour; 


and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which (like thoſe of | 


the Norway Maple) generally fall off before 
they are ripe. „ 


| Theſe ſorts are all propagated firſt by the ſeeds; 
Methodof but as they do not always all ripen in this country, 
propagat- the beſt way will be to procure them from the 


ng the places where they naturally grow. 


fors of A cool ſhady part of the ſeminary ſhould be 
maple appropriated for the purpoſe; the mould ſhould 
from be made fine; beds ſhould be marked out four 
reeds. feet wide, and in length proportionable to the 
quantity; and in thele the ſeeds ſhould be re- 
gularly ſown, ſifting over them about half an 


inch of the fineſt mould. When the plants come 


up, they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and 


9. Tartarian Maple will grow to upwards of 
maple; twenty feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 


gathered at home. This ſpecies brings its ſeeds 


to maturity the beginning of June in our gar- 
dens. They ſhould be then gathered; and after 
having lain a. few days to harden, they ſhould flowering 
be ſown in beds of the fineſt mould, and co- maple. 


vered only a quarter of an inch deep. The 
beds ſhould be hooped, and covered with mats 


in ſcorching weather; but in rainy and cloudy 
weather ſhould always be uncovered. In about 


a month or ſix weeks, a great part of the plants 
will appear; but the far greateſt ſhare will not 
come up before the ſpring following. When the 
ſummer-plants firſt ſhew themſelves, they thould 
hardly ever ſee the ſun in his full beams. The 
ſeeds muſt be conſtantly covered with the. mats 


in the day-time, unleſs cloudy and rainy wea- 


ther happens, when they ſhould always be unco- 
vered; in nights alſo no mats muſt be over the 
plants, that they may have all the benefit of the 
refreſhing dews, air, and cooling ſhowers. 


When theſe latter do not fall, watering muſt 
be duly attended to; and this is all the trou- 


ble they will N for the firſt ſummer in 
the ſeed - bed. The ſummer following, they 


may be wholly expoſed to all weather, being 


only kept clean from weeds, and watered in dry 


weather; and the ſpring after that, the ſtrongeſt 


may be ſet out in the nurſery-way, like the for- 


mer ſeedlings. 


Trees raiſed from ſeeds will grow faſter, ind 
arrive at greater height, than thoſe raiſed from 


layers; but they will not produce ſuch quantities 


of flowers; which makes the latter method more 
eligible for thoſe who want theſe plants for a low 


| ſhrubbery. _ 
rated. The flowers come out from the wings of 


2. By layers all the ſpecies of this genus are 


to be propagated; though it is never practiſed 


for the Common Maple and the Sycamore. The 


ER | young ſhoots may be any time laid down in the 
nd 10. Mountain Maple, The ſtalks of this tree | 
Mountain are ſlender, covered with a whitiſh bark, ſend 
maple. forth ſeveral red branches, and grow about fif- 
| teen feet high. The leaves are three-lubed, 
pointed, and are unequally and ſharply ſerrated. | 


autumn, winter, or early in the ſpring. By the ed 


| autumn following, they will have ſtruck root, 


and become good plants; when the ſtrongeſt 


may be ſet out in the places where they are to 


remain; whilſt the weakeſt may be planted in 

the nurſery, like the ſeedlings, for a year or two, 

to gain ſtrength. _ Vi; | 
3. By cuttings alſo theſe trees are to be propa- 


gated: But this method is chiefly practiſed on the 


Aſh-leaved and Norway Maples, which more rea- 
dily take root this way. The cuttings ſhould be the 
bottom parts of the laſt year's ſhoots: They ſhould 


be taken off early in October, and 8 in 


rows in a moiſt ſhady place. The ſpring and 
ſummer following, they muſt be duly watered as 

often as dry weather makes it neceſſary, and be 
kept clean from weeds. By the autumn they 
will be fit to remove into the nurſery ; though 
if the cuttings are not planted too cloſe, they 


may remain in their ſituation for a year or two 


longer, and then be ſet out for good, without the 


trouble of being previouſly planted in the nurſery. 


frequently watered; and this work muſt be duly 
attended to all ſummer. The ſpring following, 
the ſtrongeſt may be drawn out, and planted in 


4. By budding, grafting, and inarching likewiſe and hy 
maples are to be propagated : But the other me- budding, 
thods being more eligible, theſe are never practiſ- grafting, 


the nurſery, in rows two feet aſunder, and at the 


_ diſtance of a foot from each other in the rows; 


leaving the others in the ſeminary to gain ſtrength. 
The ſpring following they alſo mult receive the 
ſame culture; and in the nurſery they may re- 
main, with no other trouble than keeping the 
ground clean from weeds in the ſummer, digging 
between the rows in the winter, and taking off 
all ſtrong and irregular ſide-ſhoots, till they are 


planted out for good. 


_ Notwithſtanding theſe are the general laws of 
railing all the ſpecies of Acer from ſeeds which 
come from abroad, the culture varies with reſpect 


to the Scarlet-flowering Maple, when the ſeeds are 
Var. I. | | 


10 


which renders the propagation o 


ed, except for the variegated ſorts and the large 
broad-leaved kind. This latter is to be continued 
no otherwiſe than by budding it on ſtocks of the 
Common Sycamore; for the ſeeds, though ſo 
large themſelves, when ſown afford you only 
the Common Sycamore in return. 

Seeds of the variegated kinds, however, when 
ſown will produce you variegated pane in return 
theſe ſorts very 

expeditious, where plenty of ſeeds may be had. 
Where theſe are not to be obtained, in order to 
propagate theſe varieties by budding, let ſome 
plants of the Common Sycamore, one year old, 
be taken out of the ſeminary, and ſet in the 
- | nurſery 
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8% A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


* 


MAPLE. nurſery in rows a yard aſunder, and the plants 
Mechodof about a foot and half diſtance from each other in 
N * the rows: Let the ground be kept clean from 
variegated weeds all ſummer, and be dug, or, as the gar- 
kinds of deners call it, turned in, in the winter; and the 
3 by ſummer following the ſtocks will be of a pro- 
5 per ſize to receive the buds, which ſhould be 

| taken from the moſt beautifully-ſtriped branches. 
The beſt time for this Tk is Auguſt; be- 

caule if it is done earlier, the buds will ſhoot the 

ſame ſummer; and when this happens, a hard 

winter will infallibly kill them. Having, there- 

fore, budded your ſtocks the middle or latter end 

of Auguſt, with the eyes or buds fronting the 

north, early in October take off the baſs matting, 

which before this time will have confined the 

bark and pinched the bud, but not ſo as to 

hurt it much. Then cut off the ſtock juſt above 

the bud, and dig the ground between the rows. 


The ſummer following, keep the ground clean 


from weeds; cut off all natural ſide-buds from 
the ſtock as they come out; and by autumn, if 
the land is good, your buds will have ſhot forth, 
and formed themſelves into trees five or ſix feet 
high. They may be then removed into the 
places where they are deſigned to remain; or a 
few of them only may be drawn out, leaving 
the others to be trained up for larger ſtandards, 
to ſerve for planting out in open places, or ſuch 
| other purpoſes as ſhall be wanted. | 
The The Striped Norway Maple ſhould be budded 


Striped on ſtocks of its own kind; for on theſe they take 
Norway beſt, and both kinds are not very liable to run 


maple "WTI . | k : 
molld be AWAy from their colours. Variegated plants in 


buddedon general muſt be planted in poor, hungry, gra- 


ſtocks of velly, or ſandy ſoils, to feed the diſeaſe which | 


% 3 occaſions theſe beautiful ſtripes, and cauſe it to 
ind. 


Wat fol be more powerful. But theſe trees ſhew their 


is molt ſtripes in greater perfection in a good ſoil: The 


Proper for plant, though in ſickneſs, has the appearance of 
variegated health; the ſhoots are vigorous and ſtrong; the 
leaves are large, leſs liable to be hurt by in- 
ſects; and the ſtripes appear more perfect, natu- 


ral, and delightful, than thoſe on ſtunted trees 
growing on a poor foil, _ ” 

I. The Common Maple is ſtyled, Acer foliis 

3 lobatis ob ſuſis emarginatis, In the Hortus Cliſfor- 

ent fe. lianus it is termed, Acer foliis tripartito-palmatis : 

cics. laciniis utrinque emarginatis obtuſis, cortice ſulcato. 


Haller calls it, Acer foliis ſemitrilobis, lobis obtuſe 


inciſis; Caſpar Bauhine, Acer campeſtre & minus; 
Gerard, Acer minus; Parkinſon, Acer minus & 
vulgare; and Vaillant, Acer campe$tre & minus 


fructu rubente. It grows naturally in hedges, 


thickets, woods, &c. in England, and moſt coun- 
tries of Europe. „„ | . 
2. Greater Maple, or Sycamore. This is, Acer 


foliis guinquelobis inaqualiter ſerratis, floribus ra- 
cemoſis, In the Hortus Upſalienſis it is termed, 


Acer foliis quinguclobis acutis obtuſe ſerratis, petio- 


tis canaliculatis, in the Hortus Cliffortianus, Acer 


foliis palmatis obtuſe ſerratis, floribus ſub apetalis 
racemaſis. Calpar Bauhine calls it, Acer montanum 
caulialum; Dodonæus, Gerard, &c. Acer majus ; 


and Parkinſon, Acer majus latifolium, Sycomorus 


fals dictum. It grows naturally in England, 
Auſtria, and Switzerland. = 

3. Aſh-leaved Maple is, Acer foliis compojitis, 
floribus racemoſis. Phikener calls it, Acer maximum, 


foliis trifidis & quinquefidis, Virginianum, It grows 


naturally in Virginia and Penſylvania. 
4. Norway Maple is, Acer foliis quinquelobis 


acuminatis acute dentatis glabris, floribus corymboſss. 


In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Acer foliis 
palmatis acute dentatis, floribus corollatis dichotomo- 
corymboſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Acer monta- 
num, tenuiſſimis & acutiſſimis foliis; Cammerarius, 
Acer major; and Plukenet, Acer montanum, orien- 


talis platani folits atro-virentibus, It grows natu- 


rally in Norway, and ſeveral of the northern 
parts of Europe. 

5. Montpelier Maple is, Acer foliis trilobis in- 
tegerrimis glabris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Acer 
trifolium. It grows common near Montpelier. 

6. Cretan Maple is, Acer foliis trilobis integer- 
rimis pubeſcentibus. Tournefort calls it, Acer 


orientalis, hederæ folio; and Alpinus, Acer Cretica. 


It is a native of the Eaſt. 
7. Scarlet-flowering Maple is, Acer foliis quin- 
quelobis ſubdentatis 12 
pliciſſimis aggregatis. In the Hortus Upſalienſis it 
is termed, Acer foliis quinquelobis acuminatis acute 
ſerratis, petiolis teretibus. Herman calls it, Acer 
Virginianum, folio ſubtus incano, floſculis viridi- 
rubentibus ; and Plukenet, Acer Virginianum, folio 


majore: ſubtus argenteo ſupra viridi ſplendente. 


It grows naturally in Virginia and Penſylvania. 


tus glaucis, pedunculis ſim- 


— 


MAPLE. 


8. Sugar Maple is, Acer foliis quinquepartito- 
palmatis acuminato-dentatis. It inhabits Penſyl- 


9. Tartarian M aple is, Acer foliis cordatis in- 


diviſis ſerratis: lobis obſoletis, floribus racemoſis. 


It grows naturally in Tartary. 


10. Mountain Maple is, Acer foliis trilobis 


naturally in Penſylvania. | 1 
Acer is of the claſs and order Polygamia Mo- 


noecia; and the characters are, 


1. CalLvx is a monophyllous, permanent peri- 


anthium, plane and undivided at the baſe, but 
cut at the top into five acute, coloured ſegments. 


2. CoRoLLA is ſmall, not much larger than the 
calyx, and is compoſed of five oval, obtuſe, 
ſpreading petals. 1 ; 


3. STAMINA are eight very ſhort, awl-ſhaped 


acuminatis ſerrulatis, floribus racemofis. It grows 


Claſs 


and order 


in the 
Linnzan 


ſyſtem. 


The cha- 
racters. 


filaments, with ſimple antheræ. The farina is 


cruciforme. 


4. PiSTILLUM, in the hermaphrodite flowers, 


conſiſts of a compreſſed germen, immerſed in a 


large, convex, perforated receptacle, a filiforme 


ſtyle which daily encreaſes in length, and two 


very ſlender, ſharp-pointed, reflexed ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUM is two roundiſh compreſſed. 


_ capſules, which join at their baſe, and are ter- 
minated each by a large membranaceous wing. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle and roundiſh. 


It is obſervable, that on the firſt opening of 


theſe flowers, the ſtigmas only appear, and that 


the ſtyle afterwards by degrees grows out, &c. 
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DECIDUOUS TREES PROPER F 
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Species, 
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II. 


ASCULUS, The SCARLET-FLOWERING HORSE-CHESN UA. 


1. The Common Horſe-Cheſnur. | 
2. The Scarlet-flowering Horſe-Cheſnut. 
In the Part relating to Foreſt- trees I have ſhewn 


: 'S ix are only two ſpecies of this genus. 


the culture and management of the Horſe-Chel- 


nut- tree; a tree not only valuable for the ſake of 


its timber, but for the beautiful appearance it 


makes, both in the manner of its growth, the 


leaves, flowers, and the nuts; but as this will 


The 


Scarlet- 


flowering 


Horſe- 
Cheſnut 


deſeribed. 


grow to ſeventy or eighty feet high, it muſt 
have a ſhare in the largeſt plantations now under 


conſideration. | 
2. The Scarlet-flowering Horſe-Cheſnut is of 


a much humbler growth, and therefore proper 
for ſhrubberies, to mix with trees of nearly 


its own ſize. | | 
The Scarlet-flowering Horſe-Cheſnut will grow 


to about fifteen or ſixteen feet high; and there 


is a delicacy in this tree that makes it deſirable. 


The bark of the young ſhoots is quite ſmooth, 
and the growing ſhoots in ſummer are of a red- 


diſh hue. The leaves are palmated, being pretty 
much like thoſe of the Horſe-Cheſnut, only 


much ſmaller, and the indentures at the edges 


are deeper and more acute. The lobes of which | 


they are compoſed are ſpear-ſhaped ; they are 


five in number, are united at their baſe, ſtand 


on a long red footſtalk, and grow oppoſite by 


pairs on the branches, which are ſpread abroad 


full blow till the middle o 


on every ſide. The flowers come out from the 
ends of the branches. The firſt appearance of 


the buds is in May; 3 they will not be in 


June. 


a bright red colour, and conſequently have a 


pleaſing effect among the vaſt tribe of yellow- 
flowering ſorts which ſhew themſelves in bloom 


at that ſeaſon. They continue in ſucceſſion for | 


_ upwards of ſix weeks; and ſometimes are ſuc- 


Method 


of propa- 
pating it 
y bad- 


quantity of inoculating is not to be done that 


ceeded by ripe ſeeds in our gardens. 


There are two ways of propagating this tree: 


Firſt, by budding it upon the young plants of 
the Horſe-Cheſnüt. F | FS 

Theſe ſtocks ſhould be raiſed as was directed 
in that article, They ſhould be planted in the 
nurſery way, a foot aſunder, and two feet diſtant 
in the rows, which ſhould be kept clean of 


_ weeds, and muſt be dug between every win- 
ter till the operation is to be performed. After 
they have ſtood in the bee about two 


years, and have made at leaſt one good ſum- 


mer's ſhoot, the ſummer following is the time 


for the operation. Then, having your cuttings 
ready ſoon after Midſummer, if an immenſe 


ſeaſon, evenings and cloudy weather ſhould 
be made choice of for the work. Whoever 
has a great number of trees to inoculate, 


. muſt regard no weather; but keep working 


| ing they will make pretty good ſhoots; and in 


on, to get his buſineſs over before the ſeaſon 
ends; and indeed, a good hand will be always 
pretty ſure of ſucceſs, be the weather what 
it will. Having your cuttings ready at this 
time, I ſay, whe. the buds into the ſhoot that 
was made the laſt year, and manage them as has 
been directed under the article of inoculating. 
If the ſtocks were healthy, the ſummer follow- 


They are of 


floribus octandris. 


a year or two after that will flower. This is one 
method of propagating this tree; and thoſe plants 
that are propagated this way will grow to a 
larger ſize than thoſe raiſed immediately from 


| ſeeds. 


2. This tree alſo may be propagated by ſeeds; 
which will ſometimes 1 5 5 : 4 ad ey be 8 | 
obtained out of our own gardens. The manner 
of raiſing them this way is as follows: Let a 

warm border be prepared; and if it is not natu- 

rally ſandy, let drift ſand be mixed with the 

ſoil; and in this border let the ſeeds be ſown in 

the month of March, about half an inch deep. 


After this, conſtant weeding muſt be obſerved; 


and when the plants are come up, if they could 
be ſhaded in the heat of the day, it would be 
much better. Theſe, with now and then a gen- 


_ tle watering in a dry ſeaſon, will be all the pre- 


cautions they will require the firſt ſummer. The 
winter following, if the ſituation is not extremely 
well ſheltered, protection muſt be given them 
from the hard black froſts, which will otherwiſe 
often deſtroy them : So that it will be the ſafeſt 
way to have the bed hooped, to cover them with 
mats in ſuch weather, if the ſituation is not well 
defended ; if it is, this trouble may be ſaved; 
for even when young, they are tolerably hardy. 
In about two or three years, they may be re- 
moved into the nurſery, or planted where they 
are to remain, and they will flower in three or 
four years after. The uſual nurſery care muſt 
be be of them when planted in that way; 
and the beſt time for planting them there, or 
where they are to remain, is October; though 
they will grow exceeding well if removed in an 
of the winter months ; but, if planted late in 
the ſpring, they will require more watering, as 
the ground will not be ſo regularly ſettled to the 
roots, as if they had been planted earlier. _ 
1. Horſe-Cheſnut is entitled, A/culus floribus Titles of 


 heptanaris, In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed the differ- 


fimply Aſculus. Cluſius calls it, Cafanea folio ent ſpa- 
multifido, It grows naturally in Aſia, and was © 
brought firſt into Europe in the year 1350. £ 

2. Scarlet-flowering Horſe-Cheſnut is, Æſculus 
Plukenet calls it, Saamonna 
piſonts ſ. filiquifera Braſilienſis arbor, digitatis foliis 
ſerratis, floribus teneris purpurets; Boerhaave and 


others, Pavia. It grows naturally in Carolina, 


the Braſils, and ſeveral parts of the Eaſt. | | 
Aſculus is of the claſs and order Heptandria Claſs and 


Monogynia ; and the characters are, woo in 
1. CaLyx is a ſmall, tubulous, monophyllous e 
perianthium, indented in five parts at the top. ſyſtem. 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five roundiſh, plain, The cha- 
patent, waved, unequally-coloured petals, which ers. 
are broad and folded at their extremities, narrow _ 

at their baſe, and are inſerted 1n the calyx, 

3. STamiNna are ſeven declining awl-ſhaped 
filaments, of the length of the corolla, having 
upright antheræ. 5 

4. PisriLLu u conſiſts of a roundith germen, 
an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and an acuminated ſtigma. 


4. PErICarPIUM is a roundiſh, coriaceous, 


trivalvate capſule, containing three cells. 
6. The ſeeds are uſually two, large, and of 


a roundiſh figure, 5 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Where 


this tree 
ſhould be 


Its beau- 
ties and 


defects 
pointed 


out; 


CH A 


/ 


P. III. 


AM O RP HA., BASTARD INDIGO. 


\ MORP HA, or Baſtard Indigo, is a 
plant now well known, being to be found 
in moſt ſhrubberies, even where there is 
but a moderate collection. It has been encreaſed 
in great plenty, both by layers and feeds, ever 
ſince it began to be known among us, which 
was about the year 1724; at which time Cateſby 
ſent over the ſeeds from Carolina. 
This tree ought not to be planted in the mid- 
dle of large quarters amongſt tall-growing trees, 
as it would by them be ſoon overpowered and 


_ loſt, its growth. being only about ten feet. 


Neither ſhould it be planted ſingly, or in ex- 
poſed places; for there many diſadvantages will 
be the conſequence. N 

This tree has its beauties; but it has other 
ill effects to detract from its value. The 
leaves are late in the ſpring before their foliage 
is fully diſplayed. The ends of their branches 


are generally deſtroyed by the froſt; or, if they 


recover it, they have the appearance of being 


dead; whilſt other plants teſtify their effects of 


the reviving months. | 


leaves, 
flowers, 


cribed. 


But notwithſtanding theſe defects, this tree 


has ſome other good properties that in part make 
amends for them. The leaves, when out, which 


will not be before the middle of May, are ad- 


mired by all: They are of a pleaſant green 


colour; are very large, beautifully pinnated, 


the lobes being arranged along the ſtalk by 


pairs, and terminate by an odd one. The flowers 


are of a purple colour, and ſhew themſelves in 


| beſt effect, it ſhould be planted among others of | 


perfection with us the beginning of July. They 
grow in ſpikes, ſeven or eight inches long, at 
the ends of the branches, and are of a ſingular 
ſtructure. In order to make this tree have its 


its own growth, in a well-ſheltered ſituation ; 


by which means the ends will not be ſo liable to 


will not ſuffer by the violence of the winds; and 
as it is ſubject to put out many branches near 


be deſtroyed by the winter's froſts; their branches 


the root, theſe indelicacies and imperfections will 
be concealed ; whilſt the tree will ſhew itſelf to 


the utmoſt advantage when in blow, by elevating 
its purple ſpiked flowers amongſt the others in a 


Method of 


propagat- 
ing this 
tree by 
ſceds, 


pleaſing view. | | oo | 
This tree may be propagated two ways ; firſt, 


by ſeeds, which muſt be procured from Ame- 


rica, where the plant is a native; for they do 
not ripen with us in England. We generally 


receive the ſeeds from thence in February; and 


they ſhould be committed to the ground as ſoon 


after as poſſible. They will grow in almoſt any 


foil that is tolerably good ; though the more 


ſandy it be, it will be the better. After they are 


come up, they ſhould have the uſual care of 


ſeedlings for a year or two, and then be planted, 


either where they are to remain for good, or elſe 
in the nurſery, where they will in a year or two 


make ſtrong plants. 


This tree may be alſo propagated by layers; 
and this operation I would have performed the 
latter end of ſummer, whilſt the ſap is in mo- 
tion; for if it is deferred until winter, the branches 


are then ſo exceeding brittle, that it will be with 


difficulty they are brought down, without break - 
ing, a proper depth into the earth: Let the ut- 


moſt care be taken, or many of the young branches 
that would have made layers will be loſt. In 
ſummer, then, let the branches be brought down 


fit to remove. N 5 
Thus much for the culture of this plant, which 
has been diſtinguiſhed by the title, Barba Jovis 
Americana Frm Ben folits floſculis purpureis 
minimis. Barba Jovis Caroliniana, Fſeudoacaciæ 
foliis, &c. It is now in the modern catalogues 
known by the title Amorpha; of which we have 
but one known ſpecies. | | 5 
This plant belongs to the firſt diviſion of the 
third order of the ſeventeenth claſs, entitled, 
Diadelphia Decandria. It has been ſhewn, in the 
Explanation of the Claſſes, that the flowers under 


months after they will have taken root, and be 


the title Diadelphia are papilionaceous; and that 


the corolla of each conſiſts of a vexillum, alæ 


which are two in number, and a carina; but 
what is very ſingular in this genus is, that both 


while they are pliable; and by the autumn twelve- 


Title of : 
this tree. 


Claſs | 


and order 


in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


the alæ and the carina are wanting. The charac- 


ters of the flowers are theſe: 5 


1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, tubulous, cylin- 


dric, turbinated perianthium, which is divided 
into five obtuſe parts at the top, that are erect. 

2. CokolLA. As the alæ and carina are want- 
ing, we muſt obſerve the vexillum; and this 
we find oval, concave, and erect, and inſerted 
between the two upper ſegments of the calyx. 

3. SrAM INA. The title of the claſs, and its 


. order, point out the nature and number of the 
| ſtamina, Theſe are of unequal lengths, with ſim- 


ple anther. : 
4. PisTILLUM. The piſtil conſiſts of a roundiſh 


The cha- 
| racters. 


ermen, of a ſubulated ſtyle (the length of the 


amina), and of a ſimple ſtigma. | 
5. PERICARPIUM is a lunulated, reflexed, com- 
preſſed pod, which is unilocular. 


6. SEMINx A. The ſeeds are 2 two in 


number, and their figure is reniforme. 
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AMYGDALUS, The ALMOND-TREE. 


T 7 E are now come to a genus that is one of 
the greateſt ornaments to our gardens in 


the carly ſpring. The ſpecies, and their 


varieties, are all worthy of our admiration, and 


invite Us into the gardens, even when the chill- 
ing air torbids to move. Ho - 

1he ſpecies of this genus are only three in 
number, though the varieties are many. They 
are,: | | 

1. The Common Almond, 

2. The Dwarf Almond. 

3. The Peach: tree. „ 

1. The Common Almond-tree will grow to 


near twenty feet high; and whether planted 


ſingly in an open place, or mixed with others in 
clumps, wilderneis-quarters, &c. ſhews itſelf one 
of the ſineſt flowering-trees in nature. Thoſe 
who never yet ſaw it, may eaſily conceive what 


a noble appearance this tree muſt make, when 


covered all over with a bloom of a delicate red, 


| White- 
Almond; 


the | 
Dwarf 
Almond ; 


| and the 
Peach- 
dee. 
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is not unknown to us. 


flowering 


are two ſorts, the ſingle and the double. 


which will be in March; a time when very few 


trees are ornainented either with leaves or flowers. 


No ornamental plantation, therefore, of what 


fort or kind foever, ſhould be without plenty of | 
almond-trecs; and if they are planted on a graſs- 


plat, or any where near a parlour-window, they 
will afford a molt pleaſing fight, during the 
blow, to ladies, &c. who are unwilling or unable 


_ to. ſtir abroad until the ſpring has made farther 
_ advances. Neither are the beauties of the flowers 
the only thing deſirable in this tree: The fruit | 
would render it worthy of planting, were there 


no other motive. It ripens well, and its goodneſs 


The White-flowering Almond, well known in 
our nurſeries, is a variety of this ſpecies, and is 
cultivated for the ſake of the flowers and the 


fruit, though the flowers are inferior to the others. 
Neither is this tree ſo proper to plant ſingly in 


open places, or near windows, for the ſhow of its 
flowers; for although they come out early, yet 


the whole bloom is ſubject to be taken off in one 


night's nipping weather, which frequently hap- 
pens at that ſeaſon. Its ſtation, therefore, ſhould 
be in wilderneſs-quarters, in well-ſheltered places; 
and in ſuch it will flower exceedingly well, 


and ſhew its white bloſſoms to great advan- 
tage. When it is deſigned for fruit, it ſhould 


be ſet againſt a ſouth wall, in a well-ſheltered 
place, otherwiſe there will be little -hopes of 
ſucceſs. . 

2. The Dwarf Almond. Of this tree there 
Both 
grow to about four or five feet high, and are in 
the firſt eſteem as flowering-ſhrubs. The ſingle 
ſort has its beauties; but the double kind is 
matchleſs. In both, the flowers are arrang- 
ed the whole length of the laſt year's ſhoots ; 


their colour is a delicate red; and they ſhew | 
themſelves early in the ſpring, which till en- 


hances their value. 


3. The Peach-tree has hitherto been planted 


againſt walls for the ſake of the fruit; but as 1_ 


hardly ever knew a perſon who was not ſtruck with 
the beauty of the flowers when in full blow 


Vol. I. 


10 


againſt a wall, why ſhould it not have a ſhare in 
wilderneſs- quarters and ſhrubberies, amongſt the 
ſorts of almonds, &c.? It may be kept down, 
or permitted to grow to the height of the owner's 
fancy; and the flowers are inferior to none of 
the other ſorts. Add to this, they frequently, 


in wel-ſheltered places, produce fruit which 


will be exceedingly well flavoured; and thus 


the owner may enjoy the benefit of a double 
| treat. | | 


The above obſervations reſpect the ſingle 
peach; with regard to the, double-flowered, it is 


generally propagated for ornamental plantations, 


and is univerſally acknowledged to be one of 
the fineſt flowering-trees yet known. Againſt a 
wall, however, theſe trees are always the faireſt ; 


| and if they have this advantage, they are ſuc- 
| ceeded by very good fruit. | 


All theſe ſorts are propagated by inoculating | 


them into plum-ſtocks, in Auguſt. The ſtocks 


Method 


ſhould be firſt planted in the nurſery, when of of propa- 


the ſize of a ſtraw, and the firſt or ſecond ſum- 


mer after they will be ready to receive the bud. 


The uſual method of inoculation muſt be ob- 


ſerved, and there is no danger of ſucceſs ; 


though it may be proper to obſerve, that the 


double- bloſſomed peach ſhould always be worked 
into the ſtocks. of the muſcle-plum. The two 
forts of Dwarf Almond may alſo be propagated 
by layers, or from the ſuckers, which they ſome- 


times ſend forth in great plenty. 8 
1. The Common Almond: tree is ſtyled, Amyg- 


dalus foliis petiolatis, ſerraturis infimis glandulofis 
foribus ſeſſilibus geminis. 
Amygdalus ſylveſtris; Dodonæus, Amygdalus; and 
Tournefort, Amygdalus amara. 
rally in Mauritania, 3 Te 
2. The Dwarf Almond is titled, Amygdalus 
foliis petiolatis baſi attenuatis. 


It grows natu- 


Plukenet calls it, 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


gating the 
different 
ſorts of 
almond- 
trees. 


Titles of 
this tree. 


Amygaalus Indica nina. Amman, Armeniaca Perſic 


| folits, fructu exſucco. It is a native of Aſha Minor. 


3. The Peach- tree is ſtyled, Amygdalus foliorum 
ſerratus omnibus acutis, floribus ſeſſilibus ſolitariis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Perca molli carne & 


vulgaris; and Cammerarius, Perfica rubra. 


It is 


not certain in what part of the world the peach- 


tree grows in a ſtate of nature. | 

Amygdalus is of the claſs and order Icaſandria 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, 5 

1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, tubular, de- 
ciduous perianthium, that is divided at the top 
into five obtuſe patent ſegments. ; 

2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five oblong, oval, ob- 


tuſe, concave petals, inſerted in the calyx. 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
næan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


3. STAMINA are thirty erect ſlender filaments, 


ſhorter than the corolla, and inſerted in the ca- 
lyx, having ſimple antheræ. my 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh hairy 


germen, a ſimple ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 


and a capitated ſtigma. | 
5. PERICARPIUM is a large, villoſe, roundiſh, 

ſulcated drupe. | | 
O. SEMINA, The ſeed is an oval, acute, com- 


preſſed, furrowed, netted, punctated nut. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species, 


Thisſhrub 
deſcribed. 


N 
of propa- 


b 


lethod 


ating it 


y ſeeds. 


and by 


The ſpe- 
cies of An- 
dromeda. 


Virginian 


layers. 


Andro- 
meda. 


deſcribed 6 


for ſtools. 


CA 


ANAGTYRIS, The 


HERE is only one known ſpecies of this 
genus, and that admits of a few variations. 
Tac more remarkable ones are, 
. The Oval Broad-leaved Anogyris. 
2. The Narrow-leaved Anagyris. 
 Anegyris.is a ſhrub of about ten feet growth. 
e leaves are different in the different varieties: 
In one fort they are oval, and moderately broad; 


in the other they are oblong and narrow; but 


all of them are hoary. The flowers are pro- 


_ duced from the ſides of the branches, in May, 
They are nume- | 
rous, of a bright yellow colour, but ſeldom ſuc- 


like thoſe of the Laburnum : 


cecded by good ſeeds in theſe parts. | 
The beſt method of propagating theſe plants 


the countries where they ripen well. Sow them 
in a border of good rich earth, in a well-ſhel- 


tered place, and fift over them about half an 
inch of fine mould. March is a very good month | 
for this buſineſs; and when the plants appear, if 


the weather proves dry, frequently give them 


water; keep them clean of weeds all ſummer, 


and at the approach of winter prick round the 
beds ſome furze-buſhes very cloſe: Theſe will 


| breaks the keen edges of the black winds; for 
common froſts theſe | plants bear moderately well. 
In the ſpring let them be ſet out in the nurſery- 
ground, at a foot diſtance from each other. Here 
ter them ſtand a year or two; and they will be 


of a proper ſize to plant out for good... - 
Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by layers. 

For this purpoſe, a few plants ſhould be ſet 

Let them gow one eee to get 


CHA 


imply with the name Anagyris. 
calls it, Anagyris floribus lateralibus; Caſpar Bau- 


P. V. 
STINKING BEAN TREFOIL. 


good hold of the ground, and then head them 


down. The ſummer following they will make 
ſtrong ſhoots, which in the autumn ſhould 
be layered. They will readily ſtrike root, and 


by the autumn following will be good plants. 155 


The weakeſt of theſe may be ſet out in the nur- 
ſery- ground for a ſeaſon or two; but the ſtrongeſt 
may be immediately planted out for good. 
There being no ſpecies of this genus, it ſtands 
Van Royen 


hine, Anagyris featida. It grows naturally on the 
mountains of Italy, Sicily, and Spain. 
Anagyris is of the claſs and order Decandria 


| Monogynia ; and the characters are, 
is by the ſeeds, which ſhould be procured from 


I. CALYX is a campanulated perianthium, di- 


_ vided at the top into five ſegments, the upper 
being much deeper cut than the others. 


2. COROLLA is papilionaceous. 

The vexillum is obcordated, broad, emar- 
ginated, and is much longer than the 
calyx. 

The alæ are oblong, oval, plane, and longer 
than the vexillum. 

The carina 1s upright, and longer than the 
ale. 


Titles of 
this tree, 


Clafs 
and order 


in the 


Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


3. STamina are ten parallel, diſtinct, aſſur- 


mw filaments, with ſimple antheræ. | 
„ PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 


2 imple aſſurgent ſtyle, and a hairy ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM I is a large, oblong , roundiſh, | 


6. SEMINA. 


„„ 


AND R- OMED 4 


\ HE next tree in the order of alphabetical 


ſucceſſion is Andromeda, a genus to which 
no Engliſh name has yet been given. This 


ſhrub's hardy ſpecies are, 

1. Virginian Andromeda. 

2. Canada Andromeda. 

3 Maryland Andromeda. | 

. Virginian Andromeda is a branching 3 

how four feet high. The leaves are oblong, 
pointed, plane, and are placed alternately on the 
ranches. The flowers come out in panicles 
from the ends of the branches: They are of a 
pale yellow colour, and their general characters 
indicate their ſtructure. They come out in July, 
but are rarely ſucceeded by good feeds in England. 
2. Canada Andromeda is a low branching 
ſhrub, hardly a foot and a half high. The 


leaves arc oval, ſpear-ſha —— obtuſe, reclined on 


ncous ſtalks from the root. 
entire, of a pale green colour, and grow alter- 


their borders, and. poſſeſſed of numerous ſmall 


punctures. The flowers grow in ſhort leafy 
ſpikes from the ends of the branches: 
colour is white, they appear in July, and are ſel- 
dom ſucceeded by good feeds in this country. 
There 1s a variety of this ſpecies, with oval 
obtuſe leaves, of a thick iubſtance, and which, in 
mild ſeaſons, continue on the plants all winter. 
I: Maryland Andromeda. This is a ſhrub, 
about two feet high, ſending forth ſeveral lig 
The leaves are oval, 


nately on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come 
out in ſmall bunches from the points of the 
{talk : They are of a greeniſh colour, come out 
in June and July, and are ſometimes ſucceeded 
by five cornered capſules, full of ſeeds; which, 
— ſeldom ripen in England. 

Theſe 


| _ obtuſe pod, which is a little reflexed at the point. 
- The ſeeds are reniforme, and 
5 chere are uſually about fix or eight in each pod. 
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DECIDUOUS TREES PROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND SHADE. 


— 


Theſe plants ſucceed beſt upon boggy and 
Method moiſt grounds. You muſt procure the feeds 


of raiſing from the places where they grow naturally; a 
theſe a x s 

plants Year before which a boggy or the moiſteſt part 
from of your garden ſhould be dug, and the roots 
ſeeds of all weeds cleared off. As the weeds be- 


gin to arile, ſo conſtanily ſhould the ground 
be again dug, and ſea or drift ſand ſhould be 
plentifully mixed with the natural foil. By 
this management till the feeds arrive, the 
ground being made tolerably fine, the ſeeds 
thould be ſown very ſhallow in the moiſt or 
boggy land; or if the land ſhould be fo boggy 
that it cannot be eaſily worked, ſo as to be 
proper for the reception of the ſeeds, then let a 


ſufficient quantity of foil from a freſh paſture, 
mixed with drift ſand, be laid over the bog, and 


let the ſeeds be ſown therein. The bog will in 

time abſorb this ſoil, but the ſeeds will come up; 

and this is the moſt effectual method of procur- 

ing plants of this kind from ſeeds. The firſt 

year after they come up, they ſhould be ſhaded 

in very hot weather; and after that they will 
require little or no care. . 

or by Another method of encreaſing theſe ſhrubs is 
layers or by layers, or ſuckers; ſo that whoever has not 
fuckers; the conveniency of procuring the feeds from 
abroad, ſhould get a plant or two of the ſorts he 


moſt likes: Theſe he ſhould plant in a boggy 


ſituation; and in a very little time he will have 
encreaſe enough; tor they throw out ſuckers in 
prodigious plenty, if they like the ſituation, and 
to a great diſtance. Theſe may be taken off, and 
planted where they are to remain. | 

1. Virginian Andromeda is titled, Racemis fe- 
cundis nudis paniculatis, corollis ſubeyliudricis, fo- 
hiis alternis oblongis crenulatis, In the Hortus 
 Cliffortianus it is termed, Andromeda foliis ovatis 


W 


and their 


acutis crenulatis planis alternis, floribus racemoſis. | 
Cateſby calls it, Frutex foliis ſerratis, floribus * 


| longioribus ſpicatis ſubviridibus, ſpicd pentagond; 


Monogynia; and the flowers have theſe characters: 


thium, divided into five ſmall acute parts. 


—_ ade. 


and Plukenet, Vitis idea Americana, longiori mu- 
cronato & crenato folio, floribus urceolatis racemoſis. 
It is a native of Virginia. 

2. Canada Andromeda is, Andromeda racemis 
fecundts foliaceis, corollis ſubcylindricis, foliis alter- 
nis lanceolatis obtufis punctatis. Gronovius calls 
it, Cius Ledon ſ. Andromeda, florilus monopetalis 
Parvis albis tubuloſis ſpicaturis in ſummis ramulis 
diſpoſitis, foliis & facie vitis idea, capſuld mini- 
ma ficcd quinguepartitd; and Buxbaum, Chamæ- 
dephne. It grows naturally in Virginia, Canada, 


Siberia, and Ingria. 


3. Maryland Andromeda is, Andromeda pe- 


dunculis aggregatis, corollis cylindricis, foliis alter- 
nis ovatis integerrimis. Gronovius calls it, An- 


dromeda foliis ovatis, pedunculis faſciculatis, cap- 


ulis pentagonis apice debiſcentibus; and Plukenet, 
Arbuſcula mariana, brevioribus euonymi foliis pal- 
lide virentibus, floribus arbuteis ex eodem nodo plu- 
rims ſpicaturis uno verſu erumpentibus. It grows 
naturally in Virginia. F 
Andromeda is of the claſs and order Decandria Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


I. CaLyx is a coloured, permanent perian- 


2. CoROLLa is a bell-ſhaped petal, cut at the 
top into five reflex ſegments. ns 
3. STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped filaments, 
ſhorter than the corolla, to which they are affixed, 
having two horned nutant antheræ. . 


4 P1STILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


of a cylindrical permanent ſtyle longer than the 


ſtamina, and of an obtuſe ſtigma. 


.* , g LP 2 0 
5. PertcarPiuM is a roundiſh pentagonal 


_ capſule, conſiſting of five valves, has five cells, 
and opens in the angles. | 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, roundiſh, 
and bright. | De 
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ANNONA, The CUSTARD-APPLE-TREE. 


The ſpe- 
cies of this 
tree nam- 
ed the Pa- 
paw. tree 
only pro- 


only one vill ſuit our purpoſe for our hardy 
plantations, and that is known by the name 


ation o - 
tions now under conſideration. 


Its appear- The Papaw is a tree that will grow to about 
e ſixteen or eighteen feet in height. The leaves 
are large, and ſhaped like a ſpear, and they fall 


off pretty early in the autumn. The flowers, 
which will ſhew themſelves in the beginning of 


May, are a kind of chocolate colour, tinged 
with purple; and grow two or three fruit on a 
footſtalk. The fruit is large, and never ripens 


in England; but in the countries where it grows 


naturally, it is eaten by the meaneſt of the inha- 
bitants. The difference of its ſhape from that of 
a pear is, that its wideſt part is neareſt the foot- 
ſtalk; and it contains a number of large ſeeds 
lying in a row. | 
It is a native of Maryland, Carolina, Virginia, 
and the Bahama-Iſlands; and from thence we 


T HERE are many ſpecies of Aunona; but | 


of the Papaw-tree; nay, this ſpecies itſelf is not 
very hardy at firſt, but muſt be carefully nurſed | 
per for for a few years whilſt it is young, before it is 
pov 890 permitted to have a ſhare in the ſort of planta- 


have the ſeeds brought, by which numbers of 
plants are annually rajfed _ | | Ee 


The manner of raiſing them is thus: Let a Method 


bed be prepared in a moiſtiſh part, that is ex- of raiting 


ceedingly well ſheltered, and naturally ſandy, ths tree. 
or inclined thereto, If the foil is oppoſite to 
this, let a fourth part of drift ſand be mixed 
with the mould; and having obtained the ſeeds 
from abroad, ſow them in this bed about half 
an inch deep, letting the ſeeds be at ſome 
diſtance from each other. It is probable they 
will come up in the ſpring, though they ſome- 
times remain till the ſecond, nay the third ſpring 
before they make their appearance. When this 


happens, the beds muſt be weeded all the time, 


and the mould at the ſurface gently looſened, if 
it ſhould be inclined to cruſt over. After the 


plants are come up in the ſpring, no other than 


the uſual care of ſeedlings need be taken, until 
the autumn, when the beds muſt be hooped 
over, to be covered with mats at the approach of 
any froſt; and the gardener muſt conſtantly ob- 
ſerve the weather, whether the air hath the leaſt 
tendency to it, that he may cover the bed 8 ; 

| or 


i... 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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for one night's hard froſt, while they are ſo very 
young, would deftroy them all. With this 
careful eye he muſt conſtantly watch over theſe 
plants all winter. He muſt double his covering 
as the froſt encreaſes, and muſt always uncover 
them again in mild and open weather. The ſe— 
cond winter, the ſame care muſt be obſerved, 
though ſo ſtrict an eye will not be neceſſary; for 
altho they will be ſubject to be deſtroyed by 
hard froſts, yet if a gentle froſt ſhould catch 
them unawarcs to the gardener in the night, 
there will not be much danger of their ſuffer- 
ing; for they will be got tolerably ſtrong by the 
ſecond ſummer's ſhoot : They will, neverthe- 
leis, be too tender to ſtand the brunt of a win— 
ter's froſt for a year or two after that; and con- 
ſequentiy muſt have a proportional ſhare of 
this attention every year during thele months. By 
this time the plants will have grown to be tole- 
rably ſtrong, and may be taken up and planted 


where they are to remain; though their ſituation 


ſhou!d be well defended; for a ſevere froſt in an 
expoſed place would {till overpower them; tho”, 


after they have grown to be of larger ſize, they 


are hardy enough. 
If a perſon has the conveniency of a green- 
houſe, or ſome ſuch room, he may ſow his feeds 


in boxes or pots, filled with maiden earth from 
a lich paſture, mixed with drift ſand. Theſe | 
boxes or pots ſhould be afterwards plunged into | 
the natural mould, in a ſhady part of the gar- 


den; and the autumn after the plants are come 
up, they may be removed into the green-houle, 


where they will be naturally protected from the 
injuries of weather. 
afforded them every winter, till they are ſtrong 
enough to defend themſelves, when they may be 
turned out of the boxes or pots, mould and all, 


This protection may be 


NN N 


punctated rhind. 


into the places where they are deſigned to 
remain. TI 

The names Annona and Papaw are both bar- 
barous expreſſions of the country where the: tree 
naturally grows. It has been called Gruanaba- 


mus; but the word Annona is more eligible, as 


having a more harmonious and agreeable pro- 
nunciation. | | 
The title of the Papaw-tree is, Annona foliis 
lanceolatis, fructibus trifidis. Cateſby calls it, 
Annona fruttu luteſcente lævi ſerotum arietis refe- 
rente. He ſays it grows common in the Bahama- 
Iſlands; that its uſual growth there is in height 
about ten or twelve feet; and that the ſtem is 
in thickneſs about the ſmall part of a man's leg. 
There are many other ſpecies of Annona, 
which will come under conſideration among 


Titles. 


plants that require artificial heat, and many of 


which afford admirable fruit to the natives of the 
countries where they grow naturally. 
Annona is of the claſs and order Polyandria Po- 
lyzynia; and the characters are, ig 
1. CaLyx is a ſmall perianthium, compoſed 


of three heart-ſhaped, concave, acuminated 
Bl, Rs | 


2. Cool A conſiſts of ſix cordated ſeſſile pe- 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
næan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


tals, of which the three interior are the ſmalleſt. 


3. STAMINA, Hardly any filaments can be 


obſerved; but there are a great number of an- 


there on each ſide of the germen. _ 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh 


obtuſe ſtigmata, having viſible ſtyles, 


| germen, 
| placed ona roundiſh receptacle, and of numerous 


5. PrRICARPIuM is a large, oblong, oval 


berry, of one cell, having a ſquammous and 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, oval, ob- 
long, ſmooth, hard, and are placed circularly. 


vo 


C 
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ARALIA The ANGELECA-TREE 


A NOTHER tree that requires a more than | 


common care in nurſing, till it is of ſize 
and ſtrength ſufficient to be planted out 


for good in the open ground, is that ſpecies of 


Aralia called the Angelica- tree; a tree of no ex- 
traoruinary beauty, but which ſhould have its ſhare 


in plantation, to make the greater variety, as its 


appearance both in winter and ſummer 1s different 
from that of molt other trees. The height to which 


this tree will grow, if the ſoil and ſituation 


wholly agree with it, is about twelve feet; and 
the ſtem, which is of a dark brown colour, is 
detended by ſharp ſpines, which fall off; nay, 


the very leaves, which are branching, and com- 


poſed of many wings, and are of a pleaſant green 
colour, have theſe defenders, which are both 


crooked and ſtrong, and ſtand as guards to them | 


till the leaves fall off in the autumn. The 
flowers are produced in large umbels from the 
ends of the branches: They are of a greeniſh 
yellow colour; and their general characters indi- 
cate tlieir ſtructure. They make their appear- 
ance the end of July or beginning of Auguſt ; 
but ere not ſucceeded by ripe ſceds in our 
gardens. | 


The ſpines which are on the branches and the 
leaves admoniſh us, for our own ſafety, not to 


plant this tree too near the ſides of frequented __ 
walks; and the confideration of the nature of 


the tree, which is rather tender at the beſt, di- 
rects us (if we have a mind to retain the ſort) 


to plant it in a warm and well-ſheltered ſitua- 


tion; where the piercing froſts, come from 
what point they will, will loſe their edge; 


for without this, they will be too tender to ſtand 
the teſt of a ſevere winter; though it has often 


happened, that after the main ſtem of the plant 
has been deſtroyed, it has ſhot out again from 
the root, and the plant by that means been both 
encreaſed and preſerved. | LE os 

This tree will what gardeners call /pzwr; i. e. 
after digging among the roots young plants will 
ariſe, the broken roots ſending forth freſh 
items; nay, if the roots are planted in a warm 
border, and ſhaded in hot weather, they will 
grow; but if they are planted in pots, and 
aſſiſted by a moderate warmth of dung, or tan- 
ners bark, they will be pretty ſure of ſucceſs; 
ſo that the propagation of this tree is very 
ealy, But the general method of propagating it, 


an: 
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DECIDUOUS TREES 


FROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND SHADE. 
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from feeds, which muſt be procured from A me- 
rica, for they do not ripen in England; and, 
after having obtained them, they muſt be ma- 
naged in the following manner : The time that 
we generally receive them is in the ſpring ; ſo 
that againſt their coming we muſt be furniſhed 
with a ſufficient number of large pots. Thele, 
when the ſeeds are come, mult be filled with fine 
mould, which, if taken from a rich border, will 
do very well. 
pos as ſoon as poſlible after their arrival, hardly 


plunged in a warm place their whole depth in 
the foil. Care mult be taken to break the mould 
in the pots, and water them as often as it has a 
tendency to cruſt over; and if they are ſhaded 
in hot weather, the plants will frequently come 
up the firſt ſummer. But as this does not 
orten happen, if the young plants do not appear 
by Midſummer, the pots ſhould be taken and 
plunged in a ſhady place; nay, if they ſhould, 
there will be till more occaſion for this being 
done; for they will flouriſh after that better in 
the ſhade ; and the deſign of plunging them in a 
warm place at firſt was only with a view of 
ſetting the powers of vegetation at work, that, 
having natural heat, artificial ſhade alſo may be 
given them, and water likewiſe, the three grand 
neceſſaries for the purpoſe. The pots, whether 
the plants are come up in them or not, ſhould be 
removed into ſhelter in October, either into a 


greenhouſe, ſome room, or under an hotbed- 


frame; and in the ſpring, when all danger of 
froſt is over, they ſhould be plunged into the na- 


_ tural ground their own depth in a ſhady place. 
Thoſe that were already plants will have ſhot | 


ſtrong by the autumn following ; and if none of 
them have appeared, they will come up this 
| ſpring; and whether they are young ſeedlings, 


or ſmall plants of a former ſummer's growth, 


they muſt be conſtantly kept clean of weeds, and 
duly watered in the time of drought; and this 
care muſt be obſerved until the autumn. In 
October they muſt be again removed into ſhel- 


ter, either into a greenhouſe, &c. as before, or 
fixed in a warm place, and hooped, that they 


may be covered with mats in froſty weather. In 
the latter end of March following, they ſhould 
be planted in the nurſery-way, to gain ſtrength 


before they are planted out for good. The ground 
for this purpoſe, beſides the natural ſhelter, )_ 


and by which the beſt plants may be had, is | 


The ſeeds muſt be ſown in theſe 


alf an inch deep, and then the pots ſhould be 


plantation. 


naturally in Virginia. 


nated berry, of five cells. 


oblong. ' 


ſhould have a reed-hedge, or ſomething of the 


like nature; the more effectually to prevent the 


piercing winds from deſtroying the young plants. 


In this ſnug place the plants may be ſet in rows; 
in each of which rows furze-buſhes ſhould be 
ſtuck the whole length; and all theſe together 
will enſure their ſafery. But here one caution is 
to be oblerved ; not to ſtick the furze ſo thick; 
but that the plants may enjoy the free air in mild 
weather, and not to take them away too early 
in the ſpring, leſt, being kept warm the whole 
winter, and being deprived of their protection, 
a cutiing froſt ſhould happen, as it ſometimes 


does even in April, and deſtroy them. Weed- 


ing, and watering in dry weather, mult be their 
They may be ſtuck again with 


{ſummer's care. | 
turze-buſhes in the winter; though it will not 
be neceflary to do it in ſo cloſe a manner; 


and with this care, till diminiſhing in propor- 


tion the number of furze-buſhes; they may con- 


tinue for three or four years, when they may be 


ſet out for good in the warmeſt parts of the 


With this management theſe plants will be 
inured to bear our winters, in well-ſheltered 
places. 


TIhhe ſpecies now under conſideration is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title, Aralia arboreſcens, caule fo- 
In the Hortus Chffortienus it is 
termed, Aralia caule aculeato. 


lioliſque aculeata. 
| Commeline calls 
it, Angelica arboreſcens ſpinoſa ſ. Arbor indica 
fraxini folio cortice ſpinoſo; and Plukenet, Chri- 
ſtophoriana arbor aculeata Virginienſis. It grows 

Aralia is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Pentagynia ; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx. The flowers are collected into a 
roundiſh umbel, having a very ſmall involucrum. 
The perianthium is very ſmall, placed on the 
germen, and indented in five parts. | 


Titles. 


Claſs | 
and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


2. Cogol LA conſiſts of five oval, acute, ſeſſile, 


reflexed petals. 
3. STAMINA are 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
ſituated below the calyx, and of five very ſhort 


permanent ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. 


five ſubulated filaments, the 
length of the corolla, having roundiſh anthere. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, ſtriated, coro- 


6. SEMINA. 


The ſeeds are ſolitary, hard, and 
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42 A LEA, AMERICAN UPRIGHT HONEYSUCKLE. 


WE. HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, J 


very proper to join in our ſhrubberies, 


and which are worthy of our culture and care. 
They are, . 


Species of 1. The Red American Upright Honeyſuckle. 
dis tree. 2. The White American Upright Honeyſuckle. 
Deſcrip- 1. The Red American Upright Honeyſuckle 


ton of the has ſeveral ſtems ariſing from the ſame root, 
er. 9 which will grow to ſeven or eight feet high. 
„The leaves are of an oval figure, ſmooth, en- 


right Ho- *: 
veyſuckle, m and placed alternately on the branches, 
8 8 


10 


The flowers are produced in cluſters from the 
ſides of the branches, on long naked footſtalks: 
Their colour is red, and they are agreeably 


ſcented; each compoſed of a long naked tube, 


cut at the top into five ſpreading ſegments. 
They will be in blow in July; but they ſeldom 
ripen their ſeeds in our gardens. There is a va- 
riety of this, with yellow flowers. 

2. The White American Upright Honeyſuckle. 
From the root of this ariſe ſeveral ſlender brown 
ſtems, to three or four feet high. The leaves 

B b | | are 


and the 
White 
American 
Upright 
Honey- 
ſuckle. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Method of 
Profs young ſhoots 


ing theſe 
Ipccies. 


Titles. 


89 1 ; 
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tages re- 


Faiting 


from plan- 


ting the 


Berl bery- 
buih. 


The autumn is the beſt ſeaſon 
When your layers have ſtruck good root, they 


are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow at their baſe, have a 
rough border, and grow in cluiters, The flowers 
terminate the branches in cluſters, coming out 
between the leaves. They are finely ſcented, 


long, 
of which are reflexed. Their colour is white, 
with a bad yellow on their outſide; they will be 
in blow in July, but are never ſucceeded by feeds 
in our gardens. 

Theſe ſorts are propagated by layering the 
and for this purpoſe, a ſlit muſt 
be made on each, as is practiſed for carnations: 


for the work. 


may be removed into the nurſery, and planted in 
lines at a ſmall diſtance from each other; where 
after having ſtood a year or two at the moſt, they 
will be proper plants to be ſet out for good. 
Theſe ſorts allo propagate themſelves very 
falt; for as they throw up many ſtems from the 
ſame roots after they have ſtood a few years, 
ſome of theſe may eaſily be taken off, with ſome 


root at each, and either ptanted in the nurſery- 


ground, or the places where they are to remain. 
1. The Red American Upright Honeyſuckle 
is titled, Azalea. . ovatts, corollis pilgſis, Ha- 
minibus long i ſimis mis. Gronovius calls it, 
rainis infra flores Reds, ; Plukenet, Ciſtus Virgi- 
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and each of them has a tube cf near an irich 
divided at the top into five ſegments, two 


ISLES OS G 


inana, 1 fore ampliori minus odorato; 
Coden, Azalea eretta, foliis ovatis integris alter- 
nis, fore luteo piloſo præcoci. In the Hortus Clif- 
fortianus it is termed, Azalea ſcapo nudo, floribys 
confertis ter minalibus, Faminibus declinatis, It 
grows naturally in the dry parts of Virginia. 


2. The White American Upright Honeyſuckle | 


is titled, Azalea foliis margine ſcabris, corollis 

Piloſo- elutinf 75s, Gronovius calls it, Azalea rams 
27750 flores folioſis; and Plukenet, Ciftus Virgini- 
ana, fore & odore periclymeni. It grows natu- 
rally in Virginia. 

Azalea is of the claſs and order Pentandria Ni- 
e and the characters are, 

. CALYX is a ſmall, erect, coloured, perma- 
FD perianthium, divided at the top into five 
acute ſegments. 
2. ConoLLa is a ſingle bell-ſhaped petal, di- 
vided at the top into five inflexed parts. 

3. STAMINA are five free filiforme filaments, 
inſerted into the receptacle; SG funple an- 
there. 

4. PIiSTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a filiforme permanent ſtyle the length of the co- 
rolla, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


5. PERIOAR IU 18 a roundiſh capſule, formed 


of five valves, and containing five cells. 


6. SEMINA. 
roundiſh. 


The ſeeds are numerous and 
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B E R R E RT The BERBERY-RUSH: 


140 thi lik of about ten or DE feet 


grows the Berber; y, a plant well known 1 hn 
Engla and, from the excellent pickle 1 

affords; ſo that more than a double ee 
arifes from planting this tree; for it not only 


affords pleaſure in common with others, from 
its nature, the manner of its growth, 


flowers, 
fruit, &c. wherever we. meet with it, but the 
fruit afterwards ſerves for pickle alſo, which are 
not only eſteemed by moſt, and are very whole- 
ſome, but arc likewiſe excellent garniſh to ſuit- 
able diſhes at the table. The Perbery ſhould be 
planted in great plenty, in woods at a ſmall dit- 


tance from an habitation ; tor there theſe buſhes 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 


1 
= + 
n ee, 


will afford food for the winged ſongſters, who, 
will entertain you ieh their warbling 


in return, 
notes. But th ey ſhould not be planted in too 
grcat quantities near much-trequented walks, as 
their flowers afford a ſmell that proves to many 
Aiſagrecable. 

Beſides the common Berbery, chere is a ſort 
without ſtone ; and altho' it does not always exhi- 
bit its fruit entirely without ſtone, yet this is the 
tort chiefly pr ropagated tor the ſake of the berry, 
There are allo the Berber) with white, and the 
Berbery with black fruit. All theſe are only va- 
ricties; and the two laſt by no means deſerve 
propagating in reſpect to the common Berbery, 
az they are not only bad bearers, but likewiſe are 
exrren.ely inferior in beauty to that lively ſcarlet of 
which the fruit of the other is poſſeſſed. The 
root of the Bervery-buſh is yellow, and the inſide 
bark of the item alio is of the ſame colour, with 
a white outhle; The branches are armed with 


large; 
inch and halt long, and about an inch broad. 


ncarly oval, with ſerrated edges. 
which are yellow, ſtand in long cluſters on pe- 


dicles. They will be in full blow in May; and 
are ſucceeded by berries, which are firſt green, 


inner bark is taken for the Jaundice, &c. 


ſharp 3 which overly proceed by threes 
with the leaves. The colour of theſe is of a 


pleaſant pale green, and when bitten they afford 


an acid taſte. The leaves of this tree are not very 
being no more than about an inch or an 


They grow alternately on the branches, and are 


and afterwards of a bright red colour, which 
will be in September, when they are fit for uie. 
Whoever examines the Berbery will find it an- 
ſwer theſe characters : A tree worthy of propa- 
gation, not only to attract the attention of the 
philoſopher, and for.the uſe of its berries, bur 
for its farther excellent qualities and uſes in me- 
dicine. Its root is ſaid to be an aperient ; E 
Con- 


ſerves are alſo made of the fruit, Which are good 


againſt fluxes; and other excellent properties be- properties 


long to this tree, with which phyſicians are beſt 


acquainted. 


Beſides the common Berbery, with its varic- 
ties, there is another diſtinct ſpecies, called the 
Box-leaved Berbery. It grows only to about a 


yard or four feet high, and is poſſeſſed of many 


{harp ſpines at the Joints. The leaves are like 


thoſe of the box-tree, between which the flowers 
come out, on flender foorſtalks. But as this ſort 
never produces any fruit in England, and being 
alſo liable to be killed by hard froſts it 1s eldom 
propagated in Our gardens. 15 
je 


The flowers, 


Which 
poſſeſie 
ſeveral 
excellent 
medicinal 


ie 
ed Berber 
deſcribed. 
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it will ſoon make a figure among our foreſt- 
trees, it being equally hardy with our Com- 
mon Birch, and will arrive at a much greater 
magnitude. | 


tree of ſixty or more feet in height. 
are heart-ſhaped, oblong, 
conſiſtence, pointed, and very ſharply ſerrated. 
They differ in colour; and the varieties of this 
1 | | ſpecies 


The leaves 


95 
Method The propagation of the Berbery is as follows. | pedunculis racemeis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus Titles 
of propa- When a quantity of the common Berbery is | itis termed, Berbertis. ſpinis triplicibus, Camme- 0 2 
3 © wanted, the beſt way is to raiſe it from the rarius calls ir, Berberis vulgaris ſ. Creſpinus; ne 
by feeds, ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown, ſoon after they are | Caſpar- Bauhine, Berberis dumetorum; and Ge- 
ripe, in a bed made in any part of the garden. | rard, Spina acida five oxyacantha. It grows na- 
Theſe will frequently remain till the ſecond | turally in woods and hedges in England; alſo on 
ſpring before the plants come all up; till which | Mount Lebanon, and ſeveral parts of the Eaſt. 
time the beds ſhould be weeded as often as the 2. Box-leaved Berbery is named, Berberis pe- 
weeds appear; for if they are neglected fo as to | dunculis unifloris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ber- 
get ſtrong, by pulling them up many of the | Leris Alpina Creticn; Tournefort, Berberis Cretica, 
ſeeds will alſo be drawn out of the bed by their | u folio, and Alpinus, Lycium Creticum. It 
roots. After the plants have grown one year | grows naturally in Crete. 
in the ſeed- bed, they ſhould be planted out Berberis is of the claſs and order Hexandria Claſs 
in the nurſery, where they may remain for | Monogynia; and the general characters of the and order 
about two years, when they will be fit to plant | flowers are, A 3 
out for good. This is the moſt expeditious me- I. CaLyX is a patulous perianthium, com- ſyſtem. 
thod of railing a large quantity of theſe trees, | poſed of oval, concave, coloured, dedicuous The cha- 
| when wanted. | || leaves, which are narrow at their baſe, and are raders: 
by layers, Another mechod of propagating the Berbery is | alternately ſmaller. | | 
by layers; a method by which all the forts may 2. CoROLLA conſiſts of fix roundiſh, concave, 
be encreaſed; and in the performance of which, no | oval, patent petals, that are hardly larger than 
other art or trouble need be uſed, than laying the | the calyx. J 
branches down in the ground, without either The nectarium is compoſed of two roundiſh 
ſlit or twiſt, If this is done any time in the coloured Harts, faſtened to the baſe of 
winter, by the autumn following they will have each petal. e | 
taken good root; the ſtrongeſt of which layers | 3. STamina are ſix erect, compreſſed, obtuſe 
will be then fit to plant out for good; whilſt | filaments, having two antherz faſtened to their 
thoſe that are weaker may be planted in the nur- | tops. | Vs 
ſery-ground, to gain ſtrengtn. J 4. PisriI Eu. The germen is cylindrical, 
arid by The cuttings alſo of theſe trees will grow; for | and the length of the ſtamina z there is no viſi- 
cuttings. if they be planted in October, in a moiſtiſh | ble ſtyle, but an orbicular ſtigma, that is broader 
good earth, they will moſt of them ſtrike root; | than the germen, and ſurrounded with an acute 
ſo that the propagation of this tree by any of theſe | border. | „ 
ways, is very eaſy. Whoever is deſirous of the 5. PERICARPIUM is a cylindric, obtuſe, umbi- 
Box-leaved Berbery, muſt afford it a warm dry | licated berry, of one cell. „ | | 
ſoil, in a well-ſheltered place. = 54 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, oblong, cy- 

1. The common Berbery is titled, Berberis * lindric, and obtuſe; | | 
HARARE HAT HHH 
BETUL4 The BIRCH-TRER. 

6 þ HE real ſpecies of this genus are, This ſpecies will grow to upwards of ſixty feet 
Species. 1. White, or Common Engliſh Birch. in height. The branches are ſpotted, and more 
2. Black Virginian Birch. 9 ſparingly ſet in the trees than the Common ſorts. 
3. Canada Birch. The leaves are broader, grow on long footſtalks, 
4. Dwarf Birch. | | and add a dignity to the appearance of the tree; 
5. The Alder-tree. He. | and as it is naturally of upright and ſwift growth, 
Deferip- 1. The White or Common Engliſh Birch is | and arrives at ſo great a magnitude in a few 
[69 of che well known every where, and its uſe and beauty | years, prudence will direct us to let it have a 
CE in profitable plantations has been ſet forth in the | ſhare among our foreſt-trees, to plant them for 
Engim Place where it claims a right among the Britiſh | ſtandards in open places, as well as let them 
Birch; Toreſt-trees. In wilderneſs. quarters alſo it may | join with other trees of their own growth in 
| be introduced, as it will cauſe a pleaſing effect | plantations more immediately deſigned for re- 
by its white and ſpeckled bark; but neither this | laxation and pleaſure. 
nor any of the ſucceeding ſpecies muſt be ex- There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, dif- 
pected to afford much beauty from their lowers, | fering in the colour, ſize of the leaves, and 
they being catkins, and unnoticed by any but | ſhoots; all of which have names given them by 
thoſe who are intent on Nature's productions. {| nurſerymen, who propagate the different forts _ 
2nd Black 2. The Black Virginian Birch, being of fo- | for ſale; ſuch as, 1. The Broad-leaved Virginian X ariotien 
dg nian reign growth, is propagated for wilderneſs and | Birch; 2. The Poplar-leaved Birch; 3. The brag 
ornamental plantations; but as it begins now | Paper-Birch; 4. The Brown Birch, &c. 3 
to become pretty common, it is to be hoped 3. Canada Birch. This grows to a timber- 8 


ſmooth, of a thin 
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Varieties 
of this 
ſpecies. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Dwarf 
Birch, 


and alder- 
tree. 


Names 
of its 
varieties. 


Wet. 


Long- 
leaved 
American 
alder 


deſcribed. 


ſpecies go by the names of, 1. Duſky Canada 


Birch; 2. White Paper Birch; 3. Poplar-leaved 
Canada Birch; 4. Low-growing Canada Birch, 
&c. The bark of this ſpecies is very light, tough, 
and durable; and the inhabitants of America ute 
it for canoes. | 

4. Dwarf Birch. This is a low branching 
ſhrub, about two feet high. The leaves are 
round, and their edges are ſerrated; It hardly 
ever produces either male or female flowers, and 
is chiefly covered when a general collection of 
plants is making. | | 

5. The alder-tree has been treated of among 
the Aquatics, and if ever it is admitted into the 
pleaſure-ground, it ſhould be ſtationed 1n the 
molt diſtant, the moiſteſt, and coarſeſt parts of 
the works. 


ever, which are ſought after for curious collec- 


tions; ſuch as, 1. The Long-leaved American 


Alder; 2. The White Alder; 3. The Black 


Alder; 4. The Hoary-leaved Alder; 5. The 
Dwarf Alder. The Dwarf Alder grows common | 


upon bogs, and is with difficulty preſerved in 
gardens, unleſs the ſoil be n:+ rally moiſt and 
The others are names aſſigned them from 
the different colours or the leaves and bark, ex- 


cept the firſt ſort, ſo titled from its long leaves. 


This is a beautiful variety, worthy of a place in 
any collection, and deſerves to be continued in the 


form it aſſumes, which may be done by layering 


or planting the cuttings. It will grow to about 


thirty feet high. The branches are lender, 


ſmooth, numerous, and of a dark-brown or pur- 
ple colour. The leaves are long, and diſpoſſeſſed 


culiar to thoſe of the common alder. 


the tree an air of freedom in its luxuriant ſtate. 


Add to this, they continue on the tres till very 


tree the latter end of December, and that it has 


late in the autumn. I have known them on the 


been taken for an evergreen. 


- Theſe being the different ſpecies of Betula, 


with their varieties, procced we now to their 


Method of 
propagat- 
ing the 
above 
ſorts of 
birch 
from 
ſeeds, 


cCulture. | 


The method 


birch-trce having been already treated of) is, 
1. from feeds. We receive the ſeeds from Ame- 
rica, where they are natives; and if we ſow them 
in beds of fine mould, covcring them over about 
a quarter of an inch deep, they will readily 
grow. | 
During the time they are in the ſeminary, they 
muſt be conſtantly weeded, watered in dry wea- 


ther, and when they are one or two years old, 
according to their ſtrength, they ſhould be 
| Planted in the nurſery, in rows, in the uſual 


manner. Weeding muſt always be obſerved in 


ſummer, and digging between the rows in win- 
ter; and when the plants are about a yard or 


four teet high, they will be of a good ſize to 


by layers, 


ground, three yards diſtance from each other. 


be planted out for the wilderneſs- quarters. A 
part, therefore, may be then taken up for ſuch 
purpoſes; whilſt the remainder may be left to 


grow for ſtandards, to anſwer ſuch other purpoſes 
as may be wanted. | | 


2. Theſe trees may allo be propagated by layers; 


and this is the way to continue the peculiarities 
in the varieties of the different forts. A ſuffi- 
cient number of plants ſhould be procured for 
this purpoſe, and ſet on a ſpot of double-dug 


The year following, if they have made no young 
ihoots, they ſhould be headed to within half a 
foot of the ground, to form the ſtools, which 
will then ſhoot vigorouſly the ſummer fol- 
lowing; and in the autumn the young ſhoots 


It admits of ſome varieties, how- 


habitations. | 


Betula. 
of that clammy or glutinous matter which is pe- 


| They are 
ſmooth, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, indented, and give 


| Canada. 


of propagating all theſe ſorts 


grows common in Virginia and Canada. 
(the foreign forts, viz. the common alder and 


latis crenatis. 


and, Alnus folio oblongo viridi. 


ſhould be ſplaſhed near the ſtools, and the ten- 
der twigs layered near their ends. They will 
then ſtrike root, and become good plants by the 
autumn following; whilſt freſh twigs will have 
ſprung up from the ſtools, to be ready for the 


ſame operation. The layers, therefore, ſnould 


be taken up, and the operation performed afreſh. 
If the plants deſigned for ſtools have made good 
ſhoots the firſt year, they need not be headed 
down, but ſplaſhed near the ground, and all the 
young twigs layered. Thus may an immediate 
crop be raiſed this way; whilſt young ſhoots will 


ſpring out in great plenty below the ſplaſhed 


part, in order for layering the ſucceeding year. 


This work, therefore, may be repeated every 


autumn or winter; when ſome of the ſtrongeit 
layers may be planted out, if they are imme- 


diately wanted; whilſt the others may be re- 


moved into the nurſery, to grow to be ſtronger 


. o 5 
plants, before they are removed to their deſtined 


3. Cuttings alſo, if ſet in a moiſt ſhady bor- 


der the beginning of October, will frequently 


grow: But as this is not a ſure method, and 
as theſe trees are fo eaſily propagated by layers, 
it hardly deſerves to be put into practice, except 


and 
by cute 
tings, 


for the alders, the cuttings of which will grow, 


and ſoon become good plants, without farther 


trouble. Fo eg gs 
1. The White or Common Englifh Birch is 
titled, Betula foliis ovatis acuminatis ſerratis. In the 
Flor. Lapponic. it is termed, Betula foliis corda- 
tis ſerratis. Caſpar Bauhine and others call it, 
It grows naturally in woods, hedges, 
and moiſt places in England, 
colder parts of Europe. | | 
2. Black Virginian Birch is, Betula felis 


 rhombeo-ovatis acuminatis duplicato-ſerratis. Gro- 


novius calls it, Betula foliis ovatis oblongis acu- 


and moſt of the 


Titles of 
the differ- 
ent ſpe- 
cics. 


minatis ſerratis; and Plukenet, Betula nigra 


Virginiana. 


3. Canada Birch is, Betula foliis cordatis ob- 
longis acuminatis ſerratis. Gronovius calls it, Be- 
tula julifera, fruftu conoide, viminibus lentis. It 


4. Dwarf Birch is titled, Betula foliis orbicu- 
Amman calls it, Betula pumila, 
foliis ſubrotundis. It grows naturally on hilly, 
bogey, and moiſt places in Lapland, Ruſſia, and 
Sweden. CO Bo „„ 
5. Alder-tree is titled, Betula pedunculis ra- 
moſis. In the Flor. Lapponic. it is termed ſimply, 
Anus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Alnus rotundi- 
folia glutinoſa viridis; allo, Alnus folio incano; 


mon in England, moſt parts of Europe, and in 
America. „„ | 5 
Betula is of the claſs and order Monoecia Te- 


 trandria; and the characters are, 


I. The male flowers are diſpoſed in a cylin- 

_ drical katkin. | | 
1. Caryx. The common amentum is on 
every ſide imbricated, looſe, and cylindrical. 


Each ſcale of the katkin poſſeſſes three flowers; 


which have two very minute ſcales fituated at 
the ſides. | | 
2. Coroiia. The compound flower conſiſts 
of three florets, which are equal, and faſtened 
to the diſk of each of the calycinal ſcales. The 
proper floret conſiſts of one very ſmall patent 
petal, divided into four oval, obtuſe ſegments. 


It grows naturally in Virginia and 


It grows com- 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 

Linnæan 


ſyſtem. 


The cha- 
racters. 


3. STamina of the florets are four very ſmall 


filaments, having didymous antheræ. N 
II. The female flowers are collected in a cylin- 
drical katkin, like the male. ; 
1. Cal yx. The general amentum is imbri- 
cated, The calycinal ſcales are affixed to the 
| axis, 
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axis, divided into three parts, are every way op- 
poſite, concave, heart-ſhaped, pointed, ſhort, 
and each contains two flowers. 

2. CoroLLa. There is none viſible. 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a ſmall oval germen 


— 


and two briſtly ſtyies the length of the calycinal 
ſcales, having ſimple ſtigmas. 2 | 
4. PERICARLVIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 


are lodged under the ſcales of the katkin. 


5. SEMINA. The feeds are ſingle and oval. 
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XII. 


BIGVHO VIA The TRUMPET-FLOWER. 


FR. are many ſpecies of Bignonia; but 
1 one only properly belongs to this place, 


115 which is commonly known by the name 
, Catalra; a tree not only hardy, but in every 


C1 ADL - d . . 
3crbe*, relpect deſirable in our choiceſt collections, 


where the extent of ground will permit all trees 
of tolerable growth to have a ſhare. The Ca- 
talpa will arrive at the height of about thirty 
feet; ard as the ſtem is upright, and the leaves 
fine and large, it ſhould be planted as ſtandards 
in the midſt of fine opens, that it may without 
moleſtation ſend forth its lateral branches, and 
ſhe 1tfelf to every advantage in view. Theſe 
opens, nevertheleſs, ſhould be ſuch as are well 
 theltered, otherwiſe the ends of the branches 
will be deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the winter's 


frolt, which will cauſe an unſightly appearance; 


and the leaves, being very large, make ſuch a 


reſiſtance to the ſummer's high winds, as to oc 


caſion whole branches to be ſplit off by that 
powerful element. | | 3 

The bark of the Catalpa is brown and ſmooth, 
and the leaves are cordated. They are about 


five or ſix inches in breadth, and as many in 


length. They ſtand by threes at the joints, 
are of a bluciſh caſt, and are late in the ſpring 
before they come out. 


and yellowiſh ſtripes on the inſide. They will 
be in full blow in Auguſt; but are not ſucceeded 
by good feeds in England. 


Metnodotk Whoever has the conveniency of a bark-b d, 
propagat- may Propagate this tree in plenty by the cut- 


tings; for being planted in pots, and plunged 
into the beds in the ſpring, they will ſoon ſtrike 
root, and may afterwards be ſo hardened to the 
open air, that they may be ſet abroad in the 


into a green-houſe, or under ſome ſhelter, to be 
protected from the winter's froſt. 
after the bad weather is paſt, they may be 
turned out of the pots, and planted in the nur- 
ſery-way, in a well ſhe:tered place; and if the 


doll be rich, and rather inclined to be moiſt, it 
Here they may ſtand for four 


will be the better. 
or five years, the rows being dug in winter, and 
weeded in ſummer, when they will be of a proper 
ſize to plant out for good. | 

Theſe cuttings will often grow in a rich, 
ſhady, moiſt border; ſo that whoever can have 
plenty of them, ſhould plant them pretty thick 
in ſuch a place, and he may be tolerably ſure, 
by this way, of raiſing many plants. 
Catalpa is alſo propagated by feeds, which 
mult be procured from America, where the tree 
is a native. After they arrive, they ſhould be 


town in a fine warm border of light rich mould, 
Vor. I. 
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clean of weeds all the ſummer. 


The flowers are tubu- 
lous; their colour is white, having purple ſpots, 


In the ſpring, 


or elſe in pots or boxes: If they are ſown in the 


border, they ſhould be ſhaded in the heat of 
ſummer; if in pots or boxes, they may be re- 
moved into ſhady places. It often happens that 
the ſeeds do not come up till the ſecond ſpring z 
and if they were to have the aſliſtance, at that 
time, of a moderate warmth of dung, it would 
promote their diſcloſing, and cauſe them to make 
{tronger ſhoots than they otherwiſe would have 
done. If they have the benefit of the dung, 


they ſhould not be kept covered longer than 
the middle of May; and whether they have this 


help, or are left folely to the efforts of unal- 
ſiſted Nature, either in the pots, boxes, or bor- 


ders, they ſhould be watered in dry weather, 


ſhaded from the heat, left expoſed to all rainy 
and hazy weather, and as conſtantly kept 
The planter 
will perceive that more than common care is to 
be taken of theſe ſeedlings during the following 

winter. If they grow in the border, it ſhould 


be hooped to be covered with mats, to pro- 


tect them from the froſts; if they are ſown in 
pots or boxes, they may then be removed into 


the greenhouſe, or placed under ſome hotbed- 


frame, or other ſhelter, to be protected from ex- 
treme cold. If the ſeedlings are pretty ſtrong, 
they may be planted, at the latter end of March, 
in the nurſery-way; if not, it would be proper 


to let them remain another year, either in their 


beds, pots, or boxes; whereby they will grow 
ſtronger, and be leſs ſubject to be deſtroyed, 
either by drought, weeds, or the ſucceeding win- 
ter's froſt. Being now planted in the nurſery- 


way, their after-care and management is the ſame 


as that of thoſe young plants which were raiſed 


from cuttings. 
ſhade before the end of ſummer: In the be- | 
ginning of October, they ſhould be removed 


The word Catalpa is a barbarous expreſſion 
of the inhabitants of South-Carolina, where it 
principally abounds; and the name expreſſive of 
the whole ſpecies, Bignonia, was given it by 
Tournefort, in honour of Abbe Bignon, librarian 
to Lewis XIV. and a man of extraordinary abi- 
lities and learning. | W 

This ſpecies is titled, Bignonia foliis fimpli- 
cibus cordatis, caule erefo, floribus diandris. In 
the Hortus Cliſfortianus it is termed, Bignonia fo- 
liis ſimplicibus cordatis. Brown calls it, Bignonia 
arborea, foliis ovatis verticillato-ternatis filiqud 


| gracili longifſimd ; Cateſby, Bignonia urucu foliis, 


flore ſordide albo, intus maculis purpureis & luteis 
adſperſo, ſiliqud longifſima & anguſtiſſima,; Plumier, 
Bignonia arbor, folio ſingulari undulato,  filiquis 
longiſſumis & anguſtiſſumis ; and Duhamel, Bignonia 
Americana, arbor ſyringe cerulee folio, flore pur- 
pureo. It grows naturally in Carolina. 


Bignonia is of the claſs and order Didynamia ere and 
| Angioſpermia; and the characters are, 
| C C | 1. CA- nzan 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Ihe cha- 
racters. 


1. CALvx is a CE erect, acht 


forme perianthium, divided into five ſegments. 

2. CoROLLA is one bell-ſhaped petal. The 
tube is very ſmall, and the length of the 
calyx. The body 'of the flower is very long, 
iwelling underneath, and of an oblong campa- 
nulate figure. The limb is divided into five ſeg- 
ments, the two uppermoſt of which are reflexed, 
nd the three under ones ſpread open. 

3. STamina are four ſubulated filaments, 
ſhorter than the corolla, and of which two are 


longer than the others, having oblong, 
antheræ. | 
4. PisTiLLUm conſiſts of an oblong germen, 


of a filiforme ſtyle of the like ſituation and figure 
with the ſtamina, and an headed ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a bivalvate pod, contain- 
ing two cells. 
6. SEMINA are numerous and compreſſed. 


They have on both ſides wings, and lie over each 


other in the pod in an imbricated manner. 
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CALTCANTHUS ier 


| VERY different tree from the laſt de- 


ſcribed is Calycanthus , A ſhrub which ſel- 
dom grows, at leaſt with us, to more 
than about five feet in height, and is at pre- 


ſent not very commonly met with in our 


lungliſh collections. The height of the tree di- 
rects us to the claſs it muſt be ranked with; 

though more than an ordinary care muſt be 
taken in ſeat rching out for it a warm dry ſoil and 


ſituation, otherwiſe we ſhall be in danger of 


loting it in the winter, as it is of too tender a 


nature to reſiſt, without ſhrinking at, our north- 


ern blaſts. 


This tree 


delcribed. 
colour, and bein 


growth. 


Calycanthus is a ſhrub of no regularity in its 
larly near the ground. "They are of a brown 
g bruiſed emit a moſt agreeable 
odour. The leaves that garniſh this delightful 
aromatic are of an oval figure, pointed : They 
are near four inches long, and are at leaſt two 


and a half broad, and are placed oppoſite by 
pairs on the branches. At the end of theſe 


ſtand the flowers, of a kind of chocolate- purple 


- Method of 


EOS ate 
wy 15 


be taken, 


weeks, they ſhould be taken our. 


colour, and which are poſſeſſed of the oppoſite 


qualities of the bark on the branches. They 


ſtand tingle on their thort footſtalks, come out 
in May and June, and are ſucceeded by ripe feeds 


in England. 

The propagation of this sie is not very 
diihcult; 
after ſmall plants are obtained, to pre- 
ſerve them till they are of a ſize to be ventured 


abroad. The laſt ycar's ſhoots of this tree, if 


laid in the ground, the bark eſpecially being a 


lictle bruiſed,” will ſtrike root within the compaſs | 
of twelve months, particularly if the layers are 


faded, and now and then watered in the ſum- 
mer's drought. In the ipring they ſhould be 
taken off, and planted in pots; and if theſe are 
afforded a ſmall degree of heat in a bed, they 
will ſtrike ſo much the ſooner and ſtronger. 
After they have been in this bed a month or ſix 
In the heat 
of the ſummer they ſhould be placed in the 
hade; and if the pots are plunged into the na- 


tural ground, it will be fo much the better. At 


the approach of the ſucceeding winter's bad 


_ weather, the pots ſhould be removed into the 


greenhouſe, or ſome ſhelter, and in the ſpring 


may relume their old ſtations; and this ſhould be 


It divides into many branches i irregu- 


though more than a common care muſt. 


©. 


| places where they are to remain. 
| of potting them, and houſing them during the 


winter would deſtroy them all : 
about their roots will be the moſt proper ſecurity ; 
as they are at beſt, when full grown, but tender 


the drieſt ſoil. 


repeated till they are of a proper five and ſtrength 


to be planted out for good. If the pots in which 


they were firſt planted were ſmall, they may be 
ſhifted into larger a ſpring or two after; and, 
when they have got to be pretty ſtrong plants, 
they may be turned out, mould and all, into the 


reflexed 


By this care 


ſevere weather in winter, the young crop will 


be preſerved; otherwiſe, if they are planted im- 


mediately abroad, the firſt hard froſt the enſuing 


Tanner's bark 


plants, and muſt have the warmeſt ſituation and 
Add to this, Calycanthus is a very 
hard tree to make grow when of a tolerable ſize ; 


ſo that by raiſing theſe plants in pots, they may 
be turned out, even at their moſt mature ſtate, 
| the mould fill at their roots, without their 


drooping. 
This ſpecies is titled, Calycanthus petalis inte- 
rioribus longioribus. Duhamel calls it, Butneria 


 anemones flore ; and Cateſby, Frutex corni foliis 
conjugatis, foribus inſtar anemones Rellate, petalis 


craffis rigidis, cclore ſordidè rubente, cortice aro- 


matico, In Miller's Dictionary it is termed, Baſte- 


ria foliis ovatis oppoſitis, floribus lateralibus, caule 


fruticoſo ramoſo. It is a native of Carolina, where, 


from its aromatic odour, the inhabitants have 


given it the name of Allſpice. | 
Calycantbus is of the claſs and order e Claſs 
Polygynia; and the characters are, | 


1. CALYX is an urceolated, ſquarroſe perian- 


Titles of 
thisgenus, 


and order 


in the 
Linnæan 


thium, compoled of many ſpear-ſhaped, coloured (rem. 


folioles, waich have the appearance of petals. 
2. CorRoLLA. There is none. 
folioles are all the flower conſiſts of. 


The cha- 
The calycinal racers. 


3. STAMINA are numerous awl-ſhaped fila- 


ments, inferted in the neck of the calyx, having 
09.0ng, ſulcated antheræ growing to their tops. 

4. PISTILLUM Confiits of numerous germina, 
and the like number of awl-ihaped compreſſed 
ſtyles the length of the ſtamina, with naked 
ſtigmas. 

5. PrRICAR PIA. There is none. The calyx 
thickens into an oval berry or fruit, and contains 
the ſeeds. 

6. SeMINAa. The ſeeds are many, and caudated. 
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his ſnrub 
deſcribed. 


| ſerratures. 


and are of a reddiſh- purple colour. 
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ALLIC ARPA is a ſhrub of low growth, 
$ ſeldom ariſing higher than five feet. The 
branches are numerous, and produced ir- 
regularly: The oldeſt are of a brown colour; 
others that are younger of a pale-green; while 
the youngeſt are hoary, ſoft, flender, and very 
tough. 
The leaves are roundiſh, acute, pointed, and 
are near three inches in length. They are of a 


hoary caſt, being, like the "youngeſt ſhoots, co- 


oO? 


vered with a kind of woolly matter. They ſtand 


oppoſite by pairs on moderate footſtalks, and 
their edges are made delicate by beautiful ſmall 
The flowers are produced in whirls 
round the twigs, at the ſetting-on of the leaves, 
Each flower 


_ ſeparately is ſmall and inconſiderable ; though the 


Method 


of prop a- 


Fan it 
by cut- 


tings, 


Ayers, 


plants may alſo be encreaſed. 


whole number of Which the whirls are compoſed 


form, together with the leaves and nature of the 


growth of the tree, a ſingular and pleaſing 
aſpect. Their appearance is uſually in July, and 


they are ſucceeded by ſucculent berries, which 


are at firſt red, and afterwards of a — purple 


when ripe. 


Callicarpæ is propagated by cuttings, layers, 
or ſeeds. 
planted, in the ſpring 
As the hot weather comes on, they ſhould be 
conſtantly ſhaded, and watered if the bed is not 


naturally very moiſt; and by this means many 
of the cuttings will 1 root, and become | 


good plants. 
By layers, which is a certain method, theſe 


obtained for this purpoſe, they ſhould be planted 


And ſeeds, 


Alfter the plants are come up, ſhade and water- | 


le; 


in a warm well-ſtheltered ſituation; and if the 


foil be naturally ſandy, it will be the better. 
The autumn after theſe ſtools have ſhot forth 


young wood, theſe young ſhoots ſhould be Jaid 


in the ground, and by the autumn following they 


will be fit to take off, either for the nurſery, or 


where they are to remain for good. 
Numbers of theſe plants may alſo be obtained 
by ſeeds. Theſe we receive from abroad. They 


ſhould be ſown in a warm border of ſandy 
earth, a quarter of an inch deep. The beds | 
| ſhould be ſhaded from the heat of the ſun, and 


now and then gentle waterings ſhould be given. 


When ” cuttings, they ſhould be 
in a moiſt ſandy border. 


If a few planrs „ 


— 


— 


many of them will not appear before then. 


td i. 2 


p. XIV. 


„ RPA 


ing muſt be continued; and the ſpring follow- 
ing the beds ſhould remain undiſturbed ; for 


the approach of winter, the beds ſhould be 
hooped, to be covered with mats in very froſty 
weather; and this care being obſerved for about 


At 


— 


two winters, while they are in the ſeed- bed, they 
may in the ſpring be taken up, in order to be 


_ Planted in the nurſery- ground. The places de · 


ſigned for theſe plants to gain ſtrength in, ſnould 


de well ſheltered, and the ſoil ſhould be natu- 
rally ſandy and warm; for theſe plants are 


rather tender when young, Co afterwards 
they are hardy enough. 


If, therefore, no ſuch 


place is naturally found, they ſhould be en- 


cloſed by reed-hedges, or ſome ſuch ſhelter 
and if the ſoil is not naturally ſandy, a mixture 
of drift or ſea-ſand will greatly promote the 
growth of the young plants. 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Titles of 


ſtands ſingly with the name, Callicarpa. 
Mitchel calls it, Sphondylococcos ; Du Hamel, 
Burchardi; Plukenet, Anonymos baccifera verti- 
cillata, folio molli & incano, ex America; Cateſby, 


dentatis & conjugatis ; ; Miller, Jobnſonia; and 
Gronovius terms it, Frutex foliis amplis Jubrotun- 
dis acuminatis ex adverſo binis, viminibus lentis in- 
fimis quaſi leni canitie tectis. This grows naturally 


Dr, this genus. 


Frutex baccifer verticillatus, foliis ſeabris latis 


in many parts of America, bur particularly in 


| Virginia and Carolina. 


Callicarpa | is of the claſs and order T etrandris 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, 
1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped pe- 


rianthium, that is divided at the edge into four 


ſhort erect ſegments, 

:*:. 2." CoROLLA is monopetalous and quite, 
having the limb cut into four obtuſe, patent 
parts. 

3. STAMINA are foe filiforme filaments, twice 
the length of the corolla, with oval, incumbent 
antheræ. | | 

4. PisTILLUM confiſts of a roondith germen, 
of a filiforme ſtyle that is thicker upwards, as 


of a thick obtuſe ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a ſmooth globular hays: 
6. SeMINA. The ſeeds are four, oblong, hard, 
and Compreſiec. 


CHAP. 


Claſs an 


order 


in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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5 | height of all the forts; 
tarchelt of its growth, and it looks pretty enough | 
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CHAP. 


CARPINUS, The 


genus 
1. The Common Hornbeam: 
The Hop Hornbeam. 
Whois refers to p. 23. of Book I. will ſoon 


F are only two real ſpecics of this 
Species. 


| Fes ſce what ſhare the Common Hornbeam ſhould 


have in all forts of plantations, whether for 
profit or pleaſure. It is not only valuable to be 
rattled on account of its timber, but it ſeems 
peculiarly adapted for the plantations now under 


| conſiceration 3 for by the leaves remaining on 


the trees all winter, how well do they break the 
winds, and what excellent ſhelter do they afford 
to the tenderer plants! 
ot Hornbeams, you may walk at eaſe in the higheſt 
winds, and may thus reap the benefit of the 
freſu air, without receiving its inſults, Thus 
do thele trees afford protection to men, birds, 
and tender plants. But where a collection is 


making, in a ſmall tract of ground, of a plant 
or two of a fort, to exhibit the products of Na- 


ture, one or two plants of the Hornbeam may be 
ſufficient with the reſt. If the place is to be ſur- 
rounded, wiich indeed it ought to be, with 
tall trees for ſhelter, then the Hornbeam ſhould 


be uſed for this purpoſe ; and for the reaſons be- 
{ore given, there are no trees more proper than this. 
But where large plantations of wilderneſs-works 
a conſiderable ſhare of theſe 


Kc. are making, 


trees, among thoſe of their own growth, ſhould 
be admitted; 


ing well known. 
called the Common Hornbeam, this ſpecies ports 
in the following varieties; viz. 

The Eaſtern | Hrn 

Flowering Hornbeam. | 

American Hornbeam; all of which afford va- 
ricty and pleaſure. 

The Eaſtern Hornbeam arrives to the leaſt 
about ten feet is the 


vith trees of the ſame kind. The leaves are by 
N09 im.cans fo large as the Common ſort; and as 
the branches are always cloſer in proportion to 


tac Inallneſs of the leaves, where a low hedge 


wanted of the deciduous kind, this would not 

© an improper tree for the purpoſe, either to be 
l.ept ſhecred, or ſuffered to grow in its natural 
Hate. The bark of this ſort is more ſported than 
that or the Common. 

The Flowering Hornbeam is the moſt free 
Hhooter of any of the ſorts: , and will arrive to be 
e higheſt, the Common Hornbeam only excepted. 
It will grow to be thirty or forty feet high, and 
altords a large trunk, uſeful when felled for many 
things. The branches of this tree are leſs ſpotted 
with greyiſh ſpots than any of the other ſorts. 
he leaves are very rough, of a dark-grcen co- 
our, and are longer than the Common fort. 


4ke property which the Common Hornbeam is 


pl Teiſed of, of retaining its leaves all winter, 
not belong to this ſort. the haves of which 


conſanrtly fall-off in the autunm, with other de- 


(idubus trees, 


others. 


the Eaſtern kind. 


Where there are plenty 


in proportion to the liking the 
owner has for them. No more need be Tad 1 to re- 
commend this tree; its uſes and its beauties be- 
But beſides the valuable ſort 


XV. 


HORNBEAM-TREE. 


American Hornbeam is a more elegant tree than 
any of the former forts. The branches are ſlen- 
der, covered with a browniſh ſpeckled bark, and 
are more ſparingly ſent forth than on any of the 
The leaves are oblong, pointed, and of a 
paliſh green, and are nothing near ſo rough as 
the Common Hornbeam, though the flowers and 
fruit are produced in the ſame manner. I have 


two or three more varieties of this ſpecies, which 


have ariſen from ſeeds ſent me from America. 

2. Hop Hornbeam 1s of taller growth than 
It will arrive to the height 
of twenty feet, or more. The leaves are nearly 
the ſize of the Common ſort, and ſome 110-5; 
admire this tree on account of the ſingular ap- 
pearance it makes with its ſeeds, before they be- 
gin to fall. There is a variety of this tree, which 
grows to thirty feet high, ſhoots freely, has long 
rough leaves like tho 6 of the elm, and longiſh 


yellow-coloured flowers, called the V1 irginian 


Flowering Hop Hornbeam. 
\ Theſe Uifferent ſorts of Hombeam' are to be 


propagated by layers; for which purpoſe a few 


plants for ſtools muſt be procured. The ſtools g 
of the Eaſtern Hornbeam ſhould be planted a 


yard, and the other ſorts a yard and a half, or 


two yards aſunder. After theſe plants have made 
ſome young ſhoots, they ſhould be layered in the 


autumn, and by that time twelvemonth they 


will have ſtruck root; at which time, or any 
time in the winter, or early in the ſpring, they 
ſhould be taken off, and planted in the nurlery- 
way, obſerving always to bruſh up the ſtool, 
that it may afford fine young ſhoots for freſh 
layering by the autumn following, The diſtance | 


the plants ſhould be allowed in the nurſery need be 


no more than one foot, in rows that are two feet 
aſunder; and here they may ſtand, with the uſual. 
nurſery care of weeding and digging the rows in 
winter, until they are to ) be planted out for good; 
though the Virginian Hornbeam will frequently 

ſend forth two ſhoots, which will ſeem to ſtrive. 

for maſtery in the lead. When this is obſerved, 

the weakeſt ſhould always be taken away, ocher- 
wiſe the tree will grow forked. 

The Common Hornbeam is titled, Cargis ; 
ns | Rams firobilorum planis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Ofrya ulmo ftmilis, frudu in umbilicis 
foliaceis; Gerard, Betulus ſive Carpinus; Parkin- 
fon, Ofirys fve Oſirya;, and Dodonzeus, Carpints. 
It grows naturally in England, and moit parts of 
Europe z allo in America. EO 

2. Hop Hornbeam is, Carpinus ſquamis ftro- 
bilorum inflatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ofrya 
limo fimilis, fructu racemoſo Ful ſimili, Micheli, 
Oftrya Italica, Carpini folio, fructu longiore ſ. bre- 
viore Habitiore; and Plukenet, Aceris cognata 
ire dicta flaveſcens. It grows naturally in Italy 
and Virginia. 

Carpinus is of the claſs and order Monoecia Po- 
[yandria ; and the characters are, 

I. Male flowers are collected in a cylindrical ? 

katkin. 

CalLꝝYx. The common katkin is on all ſides 
oo and imbricated. The ſcales are oval, con- 
cave, acute, ciliated, , and cach contains one flower. 

2; Co- 
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reflexed at their cops, and each contains one 


The 
leaves of 
this tree 
uſed at 
Jerſey as 
ted. 


Its appear- 
ance, &c. 
deſcribed. 


4 


— 


2. Cokolla. There is none. 5 

3. STAMINA are uſually about ten very ſmall 

flaments, having compreſſed, hairy, bivalvate, | 
didymous antherz. 

II. Female flowers in the ſame plant are diſ- 

poſed in an oblong, imbricated katkin. | 

1. CaLryx-. The ſcales are ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, 


„ 


the top into ſix ſegments, of which two are larger 
than the others. 

3. PisrilLun conſiſts of two very ſhort ger- 
mens, each having two long capulary ſtyles, with 
ſimple ſtigmas. 

4. PERI ARK PIM. There! is none. The katkin 
becomes large, and at the baſe of each ſcale is 
lodged the ſced. 


flower. 5. SEIN A. The ſeed is an oval, angular 
2. CoroLLa is one calyciforme petal, cut at | nut: 
HR CC OC CR tO CROGROGRR RD ON Ce REO a Rt Ht 


CEANOTHUS NEW-FERSEY-TREE: 


HIS ſpecies of Ceanotbus commonly goes 
in our gardens by the different FART, names 
of the Red cor, Carolina Shred, Gen but: 


the name Jerſey-tree is with propriety given this 


plant, as the leaves are uſed by the inhabitants 
of Jerſey, where it naturally grows, as tea. The 
height to which it will grow in our coun— 
try is about a yard. The ſtem, which is of 
a pale-brown colour, ſends out branches from 
the bottom. Theſe are thin, fixible, and of a 
reddiſh colour, which may have occalioned this 
tree to go by the name of Red-Twisg, The 
leaves which ornament theſe branches ſtand on 
reddiſh pedicles, about half an inch in length. 
They are oval, ſerrated, pointed, about two 
inches and a half long, are proportionably broad, 


and have three nerves running lengthways. 


in cluſters: 


Method 
| of propa- 
gating it 


by ſecds, 


From the footitalk to the point "they are of a 
light-green colour, grow irregularly on the 
branches, and not oppoſite by pairs, as has been 
aſſerted. They are late in the ſpring before they 
ſhoot. The flowers grow at the ends of the twigs 
They are of a white colour, and when 
in blow give the ſhrub a moſt beautiful appear- 
ance. Indeed, it teems to be almoſt covered with 
them, as there! is uſually a cluſter at the end of 
nearly every twig ; and the leaves which appe: 
among them ſerve as ornaments only, like myr- | 
tle in a diſtant noſegay, though Nature has denied 
them ſmell, to give the plant a genteeller and 
more complete alpect. This tree will be in full 
blow n fildy 5 ; and the flowers are ſucceeded by 
ſmall browniſh fruit, in which the ſeeds will 


ſometimes ripen in 15 England. 


The propagation of this plant is both by ſeeds 


and layers. If from ſeeds, a compoſt ſhould be 
made, conſiſting of foil from a freſh paſture, 
which has been got a year before at leaſt, and 
laid in a heap, with the ſward with it, to rot. 
This ſhould be now and then turned over, which 
will break the clods, rot the ſward, and make 
the mixture more even. The whole being now 
converted to a fine mould, let a third part of 
drift or ſea {and be added; and theſe being well 


mixed together, will be a proper compolt for 


the reception of the ſeeds. Having the ſeeds 
ready, which, if procured from abroad, ſhould 
have been preſerved in ſand, let them be ſown 
as ſoon as poſhble after their arrival, in pots or 
boxes of this con poſt, about a quarter of an 
inch decp. The pots or boxes may be removed 
into a warm place, and in the ſummer ſhould be 
ſet in the ſhaw ; tor it rarcly happens the plants 
Vor. I. 
11 


* 


will come up the firſt ſpring. The winter fol- 
lowing, the boxes muſt be placed under ſhelter in 
great fFroſts, and early in che ſpring the young 
plants will appear; when it will be proper to PUT 
them under a Botbe d- frame, or in tome place where 
they may be ſecured from the nipping ſpring 
froſts. Here it mutt be obſerved, that ſuch wea- 
ther is to be watched, and the plants kept under 
cover only in that ſevere time. 
weather, they ſhould have all the advantage of the 


ſun, and ſpring ſhowers, which will bring them 


forward vigorous and ſtrong. Too much watering 
ſhould not be given theſe plants the ſucceeding 
ſummer ; 
following, ſhould be placed in a well-ſheltered 
ſituation, and ſhould be either hooped to be co- 


vered with mats, or put under a hotbed-frame, 
or elſe in the greenhouſe, in froſty weather; 


for at that time one night's froſt will endanger 
the whole crop. The ſpring following, they 
ſhould be planted in ſeparate pots, when all 


danger of froſt is over: Theſe pots ſhould be 


plunged j in the natural ground 1 in a inady border, 
where they may remain the whole ſummer. The 
winter following, care mult be taken to preſerye 
the plants from the froſt; for they will {till be in 
danger of being deſtroyed by it; and after they 
have been in thelc pots two or three years, they 


7 be then turned out into the places where 


they are to remain for god, as they will then be 


ha ardy enough to endure almoſt any weather ; 


though the ſoil in which they are planted ought 
for they keep 


to be dry and well ſheltered ; 
growing pretty late in the autumn; and unleis 
they have theſe advantages, the ends of the 


ſhoots will be often deſtroyed by the firſt froſts, 


In fine open 


and the pots and boxes, the winter | 


which ſometimes come early and without notice | 


in that ſeaſon. 

Another method of propagating theſe trees is 
by layers; though ir is ſometimes with diniculty 
they are made to ſtrike root. 
of layering them is in the ſummer, juſt before 
they begin to flower: At that time lay the ten- 
der twigs of the ſpring ſhoots in the earth, and 
nip off the end which would produce the 
flowers. By the autumn tweivemonth following 
ſome of them will be rooted ; though you muit 
not expect roots to them as if you have, your 
ſucceſs will be better than common. 
tools, 5 0 the plants ſhould remain until 
the ſpring, when they {hould be taken off, and 
be plantec 
dry ſoil and well- 

{heltered 


the beſt-rooted and the ſtrongeſt may 
in the nurſery-way, or in 
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and by 
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102 A COMPLETE 1 
ſheltered place, where they are to remain; while Ceanothus is of the claſs and order Pentantric Cir 
the bad-rooted ones an the weakeſt ſhould be | Monegynia ;, and the characters are, 1 cha 
Planted in pots; and if theſe are plunged into a 1. Calvx is a monophyllous, turbinated, per- A 
moderate warmth of dung, it will promote their | manent perianthium, having the limb divided ſyitem. 
growth, and make them god plants before au- into five acute ſegments, which cloſe together. The cha. 
ramn, In the winter they ;hould be guarded 2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five equal, roundiſh, ers. 
SSSI. the froſts; and in the tpring they may be compreſſed, obtuſe, patent petals, that are rather 
planted out where they are to remain, or, it the | ſmaller than the calyx. 
ground is nat ready, may remain in the pots 3. STAMINA are hve ſubulated, erect filaments, 
longer, ad lil il. which are the length of the oreli placed oppo- 
Titles of This ſpecics is titled, Ceanothus foliis trinervlis. lite to the petals, and have roundiſh antheræ. 
nee T1 ih tortus Clifertic ug it is termed, Celagtrus 4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a trigonal germen, 
| inermis, foliis evaiis ce 7s trinerviis, racemis ex cylindric ſemitrifid ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
ä ſumiuis alis longilſimis; and in the Uptal Cataloguc, mn an obtuſe ſtigma. 
Cealutibus cor, nbis felis lon, 3 Flukenet „ PertcareioM is a dry, rrilocular, obtuſe 
calls it, Evchymus, ji 1binis felis, Carolinienſis, ber ry. 
ralctit parvo fere umbellato; and Dr. Commelin, 6. Semina, The feds are oval, and lie i 
in the 555 Amſt. Lvonymus Novi Belgii, corn in each col. | 
reimnge foliis, It grows naturally in Virginia and 
Carolina, | | . 
SS Ce oO SO ii OA HS MO NO SOS 
1H AF XVII. 
CELTIS 8 
: Tt are e only three ſpecies of this genus 2. Purple- ſruited, or Occidental Nettle-tree | is, 
| yet known : Celtis foliis oblique ovatis ſerratis acuminatis. 
Sbecies of 1. The Common Black-fr ited Nettle-tree. Tournefort calls it, Celtis fructu obſcure purpu- 
__ 2. The Occidental, or Purple-fruited Nettle. | raſcente; Gronovius, Celtis procera, foliis ovato-_ 
The Oriental, or Yellow-fruited Nettle-tree. | lanceolatis ſerratis, fructu pullo; and Ray, Lotus 
Tue two fiſt, as foreſt-trees, have been | arbor Vi. giuiana, früctu FROT'. It grows. Oey 
treated of in the foregoing go where the: | in Virginia. 
reader will fee them deleribed, the figure they | 3. Yellow-fruited, or Oriental Nettle-tree is, 
will make, and the places they ought to occupy | Celtis foliis oblique cordatis ſerratis : ſubtus villoſis. 
in the plantations now under conſideration. Tournefort calls it, Celtis Orientalis minor, foliis 
8 2. The Oriental, or Yellow-fruired Nettle- | minoribus & craf oribus, Fructu favo. It grows 
won of trce. The height to which this ſpecies will grow | naturally in the Eaſt. 
te Oren is no more than about twelve feet; and the | Celis is of the claſs and order Polyzamia Mo- Clafs and 
til Act branches are many, ſmooth, and of a greeniſh | ncecia; and the characters are, order in 
teu colour. The leaves are ſmaller than thole of the I. Hermaphrodite florets are ſingle, and above the Lin- 
other ſorts, though they are of a thicker tex- the male; and of theſe, * Totem. 
ture, and of a lighter green. The flowers come . Caryx is a monophyllous oerianchlum, The cha- 
_ out from the wings of the leaves, on flender divided into five oval, patulous, withering rafters. 
Tootſtalks : They are yellowiſh, appear early in .| ſegments. Ee | 
the ſpring, and are ſucceeded by large yellow 2. ConoLLa. There is none. 
rruit, which occalions this ſpecies to be diſtin- 3. STamina are five very ſhort filaments, hav- 
cuthed by the above appellation. ing oblong, thick, quadrangular, four-furrowed 
The culcure of this ſpecies is the ſame, and the | anthers *. 
Plaats may be raiſed in the fame manner, as the 4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, pointed ger- 
other two ſorts, ſet forth in the Firſt Part; to | men the length of the calyx, and two long, awl- 
| WiliCn, to avoid. repetition, I refer the reader; || ſhaped, patent, downy, reflexed ſtyles, with ſim- 
Cutivn only I muſt admoniſh him, to let this all along ple ſtigmas. | 
n es a peculiarly dry toll, and a well-ſheltered 5. PERICARPIUuM is a roundiſh unilocular 
. ©” ficuation, otherwiſe it will not bear the cold of | drupe. 
Our winters, 6. Semina. The ſeed is a roundiſh nut. 
Fives of The Common Black-fruited Nettle-tree is II. Male flowers are ſituated below the former, 
tis nec. titled, Celtis foliis ovate-lanceolatis, Caſpar Bau- and are of a ſimilar ſtructure with reſpect 
hine calls it, Lotus frucftu ceraſi; Cammerarius, to the Calyx, Corolla, and Stamina, which 
Lotus ſ. Celtis ; and Lobel, Lotus arbor. It grows are all they conſiſt of, the other parts being 
1aturally in the ſouth of Europe, and in Africa. wanting. 
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This tree 
Cute ribed . 


HA 


CEPHALANTHYU 5, 


| HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
which is called the But:on-Tree, from the 
flowers and fruit having the appearance of 
a kind of globular button. It is a _ihrub of 
about five or fix feet in height, and deſerves a 
place in all collections among thoſe of its own 
growth. It is not a very buſhy plant, as the 
branches are always placed thinly in proportion 
to the ſize of leaves, which will grow more 
than three inches long, and one and a half 
broad, if the trecs arc planted in a ſoil they like. 
The leaves ſtand oppolite by pairs on the twigs, 
and alſo ſometimes by threes, and are of a light- 
green colour: Their upper ſurface is ſmooth the 
have a ſtrong nerve junning from the footſtalk 
to the point, and ſeveral others from that 
on each ſide to the borders: Theſe, as well as 
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the footſtalks, in the autumn die to a reddiſh 


Aſethod 
of raĩſir g 
this tree 
trom 


ſeed: 


colour. The. flowers, which are aggregate 
flowers, properly to called, are produced at 


the end of the branches, in globular heads, 


in July. The florets which compole theſe heads 
are funnel- ſhaped, of a yellow colour, and faſtened 
to an axis which is in the middle. . 
The propagation of the Button-Tree is from 
ſeeds, which we receive from America, Theſe 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they arrive, and there 


will be a chance of their coming up the firſt. 


ſpring; though they often lic till the ſpring after 
before they make their appearance, when they 


will come up in vaſt quantities, if the ſeed is 


good, No extraordinary trouble need be taken 


in preparing any particular compoſt for theſe 
ſecus; for they will grow in good garden-mould 
of almoſt any ſoil; though if there be ſoil that 


was taken from a freſu paſture, and duly turned, 


it Will be better. The method of ſowing the ſeeds 


is as follows: Let a bed or two, in proportion 


to the quantity of ſeed, be made; and if there 
is any part of the garden that is inclined to be 
rather inoiſt, though not wet, if the bed is made 
here, it will be the better. 
the mould being taken out of the beds to cover 
the ſeeds, the earth being made fine, and the 


OTE O 
bottom of the beds ſmooth and level, ſow the 


ſeeds, and riddle the mould over them about a 


quarter of an inch thick. Then neat the beds 


up; and if the plants do not appear in the 


ipring, 
quantity of earth again over the beds; otherwiſe 
the jun and wind, by drying and blowing, will, 
before the ſummer is over, lay great part of the 


ſeeds bare. Theſe beds will require no other trou- 


ble all ſummer than weeding; and this ſhould 
be performed at very {mall intervals; for if the 


_ weeds are permitted to get ſtrong, they will in 


drawing pull up many ſeeds alſo with their roots. 
The ſuramer after theſe plants come up, they 
ſhould be watered in dry weather; and if there 
ſhould be a ſucceſſion of it, ſo as to cauſe the 


ground to crack and open, the beds ſhould be 


hooped and covered with mats in the heat of the 
day, and as conſtantly uncovered in the even- 


A ſmall quantity of 


it will be.proper to riddle a ſmall. 


P. 


1 


or 


The BUT F ON-WO 0D. 


| thrown out of the ground by the firlt froſt; nay, 
even if they remain in the ſeed-bed, they will 
ſuffer this fate, if there be much cold weather 


Ihe autumn twelvemonth after the plants come 
| up, or any time during the winter, they ſhould 


ſome in it; for there they will arrive at a greater 


proportionably larger and fairer. 


— 


lowing, and may be then taken up, and ſet in 
the places where they are deſigned to remain. 


fetis terniſque. 
termed, Cephalanthus foliis ternis. Plukenet calls 
it, Scabioſa dendroides Americana ternis foliis cau- 


bular head, and there is no general perianthium; | 
but the Calyx of each floret is an angular, in- The cha- 


9 


XVIII. 


ing: This will not only prevent your loſing 
many plants, but will make them all more 
vigorous and ſtrong. In theſe ſeed- beds they 
ſhould remain two years ; for if they are planted 
the firit autumn, they will be ſo ſmall as to be 


in the winter. Let, therefore, the beds be 
hooped and covered in very ſevere froſts. Thus 
there will be no danger of their ſuffering by 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon ; for although theſe 
trees are very hardy, yet the ſeedlings of moſt 
forts, like tender infants, require ſome nurſing. 
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be removed into the nurſery, and planted there 
at one foot aſunder, in rows of two feet wide; 
and, in :wo or three years more, they will be 
good plants for the ſhrubbery, or thoſe places 
where they are to remain. Any time in the win- 
ter or fpring will do for their removal, though 
the month of October 1s the beſt; and it there is 
a moiſt place in the garden, be careful to plant 


= . — - 2 
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height, and will ſhew their flowers 


and leaves 


This ſhrub is alſo propagated by layers. If or by 
the young ſhoots are laid in the autumn, they layers or 
will have ſtruck good root by the autumn fol- ting. 


18 f a O : 
Cuttinos of this tree, alſo, planted in the au- 


tumn in a rich, light, moiſt foil will grow; and 
by that means alſo plenty of theſe plants may be 
ſoon obtained. 8 | 

This ſpecies is titled, Cephalanthus foliis oppo- Titles of 
In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is this tree. 


lem ambientibus, floribus ochroleucis. It grows na- 

turally in North-America. | | | 
Cepbalanthus is of the claſs and order Tetran- Claſs 

dria Monogynia ; and the characters are, and order 


3 in the 
1. CaLyx. The florets are collected in a glo- 1 


ſyſtem. 


fundibuliforme, monophyllous perianthium, di- racters. 
vided into four ſegments at the top. 

2. CoroLLa. The general flower is equal, 
and each floret is one funnel-ſhaped acute petal. 

3. STAMINA are four filaments, inſerted in the 
petal, and are ſhorter than the limb, having 
globular antheræ. 1 

4. PisT1:LUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the flower, a ſtyle that 1s longer than the 
corolla, and a globular ſigma. _ | 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. SeMINa. The ſeeds are ſingle, large, py- 
ramidical, and woolly. 1225 
The Common Receptacle is globular and 

hairy, | | 
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2 ͤ JUDAS TREE; 
1 are ty ſpecies of this genus: | will remain until the ſpring following; fo that 
Species. . The Common Judas- tree waoever is deſirous of drawing the ſccdlings of 
2. Canada Judas-tree; and both theſe | a year old to plant our, muſt not deftroy the 
have their varieties, which are equally deſirable | bed, but draw them carcfully out, and after that 
by thoſe who would make a collection of the there will be a {ſucceeding crop. However, be this 
e number or ſorts. as it will, the ſceds being come up, they muſt be 
Deſcrip- Common Judas-trees difer in the height | weeded, and encouraged by Watering in the dry 
ti mol the of cher þ growth in different places: In lome ſeaſon; and they v. il require no Tarther care ; 
Cormon they will arrive to be fine trees, of near twenty during the firſt ſummer. In the winter alſo they 
feet high; whilſt in others they will not ariſe to | may. be leit to the! nſelves, for they are very 
more than ten or twelve feet, ſending forth | hardy; tho! not fo much but that the ends of the 
young branches irregularly from the very bot- | branches will be killed by the froſt, nay, ſome- Þ 
rom. The ſtem of t:.:s tree is of a dark em times to the very bottom of the young plant, | 
colour, aud the branches, which are few and ir- | where it will ſhoot out again afreth in the ſpring, 
Ne have a pu plith call. The leaves are "Whoever, therctore, is delirous of ſecuring his 
iinooth, heart-ſaaped, and roundiſh, or a pleaſant Tſeedling-plants trom this evil, ſhouid have his 
green on their upper ſurf; ce, hoary underneath, | beds hoopetd, in order to throw) mats over them 
and grow alicroately on long tootſtalks. The in the hard froſts. This, I ſay, may be done; 
Lowers are ot a fine purple colour, and their gene- but where a mulriplicity of bulinets is carried 
ral Character s indicate their ſtructure: They come | on it may be omitted, for there will be plants 
ut early in the ipring, in cluſters, from the ſide both ma ny and god In the latter end of 
of the on anches, growing upon ſhort footftalks ; | March, or beginning of April, the plants Hare 
and in ſome ſituations the y are ſucceeded by | ing been in the ſced- bed one or two years, they 
long = pods, containing the ſes ds, which, in | ſhould be taken out, and planted in the nurlery : 
very favourable fealons, ripen in England. Some | The diſtance of one foot alunder, and two. 
people are fond of eating theſe flowers in ſallads, | feet in the rows, ſhould be given them. Hoe- 
on which account alone in ſome parts this tree | ing the weeds down in the Tummer muſt allo 
is propagated. The age of this ſpecies are, | be allowed, as wel 1 as digging between the rows. : 
1. The Fleth-coloured, 2. The White-flowered, in the winter, Here they may ſtand until they 
and, 3. The Broad-pode 100 Judas.- tree. are to be removed f. for good; but they muſt be 
-r4 the 2. Canada Judas-tree will grow to the ſize of | gone over in the winter with the knife, and 
Canada the firſt fort in ſome places. The branches are lach! reg! tis branches taken off as are produced 
Je6as- - allo irregular, The leaves are cordated, downy, | near the 1 root; by which management the tree 
YES, 004 placed alternately, The flowers ufually | may be trained up to a regular item. 
are Of a paliſh red colour, and ſhew themiclves | Such is the culture ot the ſpecies of Cerde ; : 
likewiſe in the ſpri ng, before the leaves are | forts that are not to be omitted where there are 
grown to their fize. Theſe too are often eaten any pretenfions to a collection. Beſides, the 
in ſallads, and attord an excellent pickle. There | wood itfelf is of great value; for it poliſhes ex- 
IS a vanety of this with deep red, and another ceeding well, and 3s TTY. veined with black 
with purple flowers. Bs | mn green, 5 
The plraſure which theſe trees will afford in a The Common Judas. tree is titled, Cercis Titles. 
Plantation may be callly conceived, not only as fall cordato orbiculatis glabris. Caſpar Bauhine 
they exhibit their Bowers in cluſters, in different | calls it, Siligua fyleeftris rotundifolia z and Dodo- 
colours, cariy in the ſpring, before the leaves are | n=us, Arbor Jude. It grows naturally in Portu; 
grown to ſuch a ſize as to hide them; but from | gal, Spain, Italy, and the South of France; allo 
the diticrence of the upper and lower ſurface of | in the Eaſt, 
the leaves; the one Dang of a fine green, the 2. The Canada Judas-tree 15, Cercis foliis cor- 
other of a hoary calt ; io that on the fame tree, | datis pubeſcentibus. Ray calls it, Ceratia agreſtis 
even in this teſpect, is fhewn varicty; an im- Virginiona, folio rotundo minert and Tournefort, 
Pprovement w hercof is wade by the waving | Siliguefirum Cauadenſi. It is a native of Canada, 
winds, Which will preſent them- alternately - ro | Virg.nia, and molt parts of A merica. 
view. Cercis is of the claſs and order Decaudria Mono- Class and 
ST od As theſe ſpecics will not take root by layers, ie and the characters are, | e 8 
calling they mult. be propagated by ſeeds, which may be CALvx is a very ſhort, melliferous, bell- nean 
this tice, had from abroad. They are generally brought Maped monophyllous ps rianthium, convex at ſyſtem. 
us ſound and good; and may be Town in the | bottom, and indented in five parts at the 3 
ractels, 


neceſſary; 


months of Feorumy or March. Making any 
particular compolt for their een is un- 
common garden mould, of almoſt 
every ſort, will. do well: And this be- 
ing well dug, and cleared ef al roots, weeds, 
c. Times drawn Fg the beds. 
mould being fine, part v F it ſhouid be taken 
out, and ridaled over the feeds, after they are 
ſown, about halt an inch thick. Part of the 
tecds will come up in the ſpring, and the others 


Ver * 


may be 


The 


top. | 
2. Conor, 2 of five | petals inſerted in 
the calyx, and theſe form the apprarance of a 
Papiere flower. 
The alæ are two petals, faſtened by long 
ungues, and bend upwards. 
The vexillum is one roundiſh petal, ſituated 
under the ale. ö 
The carina conſiſts of three petals, which 
cloſe in form of a heart, are aflxed by 
LiF 
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their ungues, and encloſes the parts of 
generation. 


The nectarium is a filiforme gland, ſituated 
under the germen. | 


3. Stamina are ten diſtinct, awl-ſhaped, de- 


clining filaments, of which four are longer than 


| the others, having oblong, incumbent, aſſurgent 
antheræ. 


mand. 


4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a narrow, ſpear- 


ſhaped, pedicellated germen, a ſtyle the length 
and ſituation of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe aſſur- 
gent ſtigma. 

5. PericarPiuM is an oblong, obliquely- 
acuminated pod, of one cell, 

6. StmIna. The ſeeds are few, roundiſh, 
and annexed to the upper ſuture, 
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XX. 


CHIONANTHUS, The SNOWDROP-TREE: 


FNHIONANTHUS has two Engliſh names, 
the Snowdrop-tree and the Fringe tree: 
The former was given it on account of the 


flowers being remarkably white; the latter be- 
cauſe they appear fringed, being cut, or deeply 
laciniated, into many parts. 9 
to the height of about fifteen feet, and, until 
peſetip late, years, was very rarely to be met with in our 
tion ot. 


andproper dark-brown colour. The leaves are large; ſhaped 


tuation . ; ; . , x 
5 ide like a laurel, broad and roundiſh, of a fine 
Snow- deep green on their upper ſurface, but rather 


The flowers come out in bunches, in 
May, from every part of the tree : They are of 


a pure white; and, in the places where it grows 


naturally, this muſt be a moſt delightful plant; 
for at that ſeaſon it exhibits its white flowers in 


| bunthes all over it, fo as to reſemble a tree co- 


vered with ſnow. The few trees we have ſel- 
dom flower; and even when they do, the flowers 
are few, and make no great figure. Whoever is 
deſirous of raiſing this ſhrub, mult plant it in a 


moiſt part of the garden, which is well defended. 


with other trees; for there he will have a chance 
of ſeeing the flowers (which are ſucceeded by 


black berries, of a moderate fize) in more plenty, 


and in greater perfection. 
The culture of this tree is not very eaſy; for if 
we attempt to propagate it by layers, thele are with 


difficulty made to ſtrike root; and if we obtain 
good feeds from abroad, great care and manage- 


ment mult be uſed, to raiſe them to be ſtrong 
plants, fit to be fet' out for good. By layers 

and ſeeds, however, this tree may be encreaſed; 
Methodof and when layers is tho method adopted, let the 


leben plants deſigned for ſtoals be ſet in a very moiſt 


ng rne 


Son deo place, Where the foil is rich and good. After 


by layers, theſe ſtools have thrown out young ſhoots, they 
15 ſnould be layered in the autumn. If there be 


many twigs of the ſummer's growth to be 


layers, different methods may be uſed on the | 


different twigs; for no one that ever I expe- 
rienced could be depended on, and yet they 
have grown by almoſt all. One time the layer- 


ing has been performed by a ſmall ſlit at the 


joint; another twig has had a gentle twiſt, ſo as 
to juſt break the bark; a third has been wired. 
The ſlit-layets, after three or four years, have 
only ſwelled to a knob, without any fibres; while 
the twiſted parts have ſhot out fibres, and be- 
come good plants. 
part, after waiting the ſame number of years, 
has ſtill remained in the ground as à branch 
without any root; whilſt the ſlit-twig, in the 
can time, has become a good plant. The like 
8 | 


% 


11 


This tree will grow 


gardens. The ſtem of it is rough, and of a 


At other times, the twiſted 


uncertainty I have ever found to attend the other 
manner of layering. To propagate the Snowdrop- 


tree this way, every method ſhould be uſed; and 


then there will be a greater chance of having 


{ome plants; but, at the beſt, you muſt not ex- 


pect them with godd roots, until they have lain 


ia the ground about three years; for it is very 


rarely that they are to be obtained ſooner. The 
layers ſhould be taken from the ſtools the latter 
end of March, and planted in pots. Theſe 
ſhould be plunged into a hotbed; and, after 
they have ſtruck root, ſhould be uſed to the 


open air. In May they may be taken out, and 
plunged in the natural foil, in a moiſt ſhady 


place. When the froſt comes on, they ſhould 


be removed into the greenhouſe, or ſet under 


a hotbed-frame for protection; and in the ſpring 


they may be turned out of the pots, with the 
mould, into the places where they are to re- 
main, which ought to be naturally moiſt and 


well ſheltered. | | | 
This tree may allo be propagated by ſeeds, 
Theſe we receive from America; in moſt parts 


of which it is found more or leſs growing natu- 
rally; though we cannot always have them 


good, Having, however, got the ſeeds, let 
them be ſown in large pots, about half an inch 
deep; and if the mould to receive them is a 
ſtrong, ſandy loam, it will be the better. 


them than weeding and watering until the win- 
ter following ; for I never knew them, by any 


art, come up the ſpring they were ſown in. 


In the autumn theſe pots ſhould be removed 
into the greenhouſe, or under an hotbed-frame, 
until March; at the beginning of which month 
a good hotbed ſhould be made, and the ſeeds 
plunged therein. This will promote their growth; 
and after they are come up, the glaſſes muſt 


be ſhaded in the heat of the day, and proper 


air and water conſtantly afforded them. The 
heat of the beds being out, and the plants 
being uſed to the air, the pots ſhould be plunged 
into a moiſt ſhady place as before, 
weeded and watered during the ſummer. At 
the approach of winter they ought to be brought 
into ſhelter, and then alſo frequently watered ; 
for this is what they like; and for this reaſon I 
recommend the ſowing them in large pots, that 
there may be a greater quantity of mould, which 
will not dry fo ſoon as in ſmall pots. The 
ſummer following they muſt reſume their old 
ſtations ; and the winterly care muſt be png 

E e | 1 or 


After 
the ſeeds are ſown, the pots ſhould be plunged 
their whole depth into the ground, in a moiſt 


| ſhady place; and no other care need be given 


and 


and bj 
ſeeds. 7 
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for two or three ſeaſons, by which time the ſeed- 


lings will be got tolerably ſtrong. In the ſpring 
the pots ſhould be emptied, and the plants ſet 


in ſeparate pots, which ſhould alſo be plunged 


into an hotbed to forward their growing. Atter 
that, the uſual treatment ſhould be beſtowed on 
them till the ſpring, when they may be turned our, 
with the mould, into the places where they are 
to remain. 

This ſpecies is titled, Chionanthus pedunculis 
In the Hortus Cliffortianus 1t 1s 
termed, Chionanthus. Petiver calls it, Amelan- 
chier Virginiana, lauroceraſi folio. It grows natu- 
rally in moſt parts of North-America. 

Chionanthus is of the claſs and order Diandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 
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| E are now come to another plant whoſe 
| ſtation ſhould be in a moilt part of the 
garden, and whoſe culture 1s nearly the 


ſame as that before deſcribed ; though it may 
with greater eaſe be propagated by layers. Cle- 


thra has yet no Engliſh name: It grows natu- 


rally in Virginia, Carolina, and Penſylvania, like 


our alder, by the ſides of rivers and watery | 


Deſcrip- | 
tionof this 
ſnrub. 


places. 


Clethra is a ſhrub, with us, of about four or 
five feet; though I am informed, in the above 


places, it is ſometimes found ten feet high. The 


branches it ſends forth are not numerous; and 


_ theſe are garniſhed with leaves, which are ſpear- 


ſhaped and ſerrated. They are about three 


Inches long, an inch and a half broad, and 


have ſhort footſtalks. 
July; though I have known it in blow both in 
Auguſt, September, and October. | 
are produced at the ends of the branches, in 
long ſpikes : They are white, and poſſeſſed of a 


| Method | 


of propa- 
gating 


Clethra 


by layers, 


by ſeeds, 


Clethra uſually flowers in 


The flowers 


ſtrong ſcent. Clethra, at preſent, is not very 


common in our gardens: It 1s deemed a cu- 


rious plant, and ought to make one in every good 
e HH 5: ; Ei 

The culture of this ſhrub is both by layers 
and ſeeds. 
by layers ſhould be ſet in the mdiſteſt part of 


the garden, and managed like thoſe of the pre- 


ceding article; though there will not be near the 


difficulty of making them ſtrike root; for I have 


known them, when layered in autumn, have 
good roots by the autumn following. When- 


ever theſe plants are laycred, they muſt be con- 


ſtantly watered in dry weather through the ſum- 
mer; and if ſhade be afforded them, it will be 
the better. 


avoid repetition, I refer the reader. 
Theſe trees may alſo be raiſed by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown and managed exactly the 


The plants deſigned to be encreaſed 


r. Their future management may be 
like that of the preceding article; to which, to 


1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, ere&, acumi- * x cha- 
nated, permanent perianthium, divided into four 


parts. | | 

2, Cokol LA is one funnel-ſhaped petal; the 
tube very ſhort, ſpreading, and the length of 
the calyx. The limb is cut into four very long, 


narrow, erect, acute ſegments. 


3. STAMINA are two very ſhort, ſubulated 
filaments, inſerted in the tube, having heart- 
ſhaped, erect anther. 

4. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, of 


| a ſimple ſtyle the length of the calyx, and of an 


obtuſe, trifid ſtigma. | 

5. PericareiumM is a roundiſh, unilocular 
drupe. | 
6. SEeMinaA is a ſingle and ſtriated nut. 
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placed in a ſhady moiſt place, well ſheltered, lets 


: ſame as Chionanthus ; only they may be planted 
out in the nurſery-way the ſpring after they 
come up. They will grow eaſily ; and if they are 


trouble in potting, &c. after they are ſtrong 


ſeedlings, of a year or two old, than what ought _ 


to be afforded the Snowdrop-tree, will do for 


ers. 


Theſe ſhrubs will very often ſend out ſuckers, and by 
by which it may likewiſe be propagated. ſuckers, 


Theſe may be taken off in the autumn, if they 


have good roots, and planted out in the nurſery- 


way; if they have not, they ſhould be let alone | 


till March; then taken up, and planted in pots 


of good loamy ſoil, and afterwards plunged into 
a moderate warmth of dung; which will pro- 


mote their growth. The autumn following they 
will be fit to plant out for good. 


There is no other ſpecies of this genus yet Titles. 


known: It ſtands, therefore, with the name 


ſimply, Clethra, Plukenet calls it, Alnifolia 


Americana ſerrata, floribus pentapetalis albis in 
- ſpicam depoſitis. It grows naturally in Virginia, 


Carolina, and Penſylvania. 


Clethra is of the claſs and order Decandria Claſs 


8 and order 
1. CALyx is a monophyllous, permanent pe- in the 
| | 140 3 Pe Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
| 7 „ | The cha- 
2. CoRoLLa. conſiſts of five oblong, ereCto- rafters. 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 


rianthium, divided into five oval, erect, concave 
ſegments. 5 „„ 


patent petals, that are longer than the calyx, and 
broadeſt toward their extremitie. 

3. STAMINA are ten ſubulated filaments, the 
length of the corolla, having oblong, erect 
/ | 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


of a filiforme, ere&, permanent, encreaſing ſtyle, 


and a trifid ſtigma. | 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſn, trivalvate, tri- 
locular capſule, encloſed in the calyx. 
6. Szmina, The ſeeds are many and angular. 
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XXII. 


COLUTEA, BLADDER-SENA. 


\HERE is only one hardy, permanent 
ſhrubby ſpecies of this genus, called the 
Bladder-Sena ; but it ſports in the follow- 


ing varieties; all of which are beautiful in their 


and leaves; » VIZ, 

1. The Common Bladder-Sens 

2. The Oriental Bladder-Sena. 

3. Pocock's Bladder-Sena. 
4. The Red-podded Bladder-Sena. 


1. The Common Bladder-Sena is the talleſt 


grower of all theſe ſorts. It will arrive to the 


height of about ten or twelve feet. The branches 


are of a whitiſh colour, which diſtinguiſh it in 
the winter, and the leaves in the ſummer have 


a pleaſing effect. They are pinnated; the fo- 


ver before ſeen them. 


are reddiſh, 
from the Res of the branches on foorſtalks, 


ſometimes with three flowers. 


lioles are oval, and indented at the top; they 
. conliſt of ſometinicy 'four, 


pair, placed oppoſite, and are terminated by 


ſometimes five 


an odd one. 
kind: 
Auguſt, in cluſters; are numerous, of a yel- 
low colour, and the footſtalk that ſupports 
them is long and ſlender. 


The flowers are of the butterfly 


which catch the attention of . thoſe who have ne- 


branches will 


leſs they are ſheltered in ſome degree by other 
trees. 


autumn. 
2; The Oriental Colutea will grow to the height 


of about five or ſix feet. The branches of this 


kind, and afford delight both by their flowers 


They are produced in June, July, and 


The flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by large inflated pods, like bladders, 


| compoſt will be required than garden-mould of 


This tree has variety 
enough of itſelf to make it eſteemed ; but it 
ſhould always be planted among other trees of 
the ſame growth, to break the force of the ſtrong 
' winds; not but that it is hardy enough to reſiſt | 
our ſevereſt winters, but the 
_ eaſily ſplit, which will make it unſightly, un- 


This fort will ripen its ſeeds in the 


tree alſo are greyiſh, and the leaves pinnated, as 
well as terminated by an odd one, and the lobes 


The flowers 
ſpotted with yellow, and grow 


are obverſely cordated and ſmall. 


each of which is formed ſometimes with two, 
This tree is ex- 


tremely hardy; and as it does not grow to the 


of lower growth than the Common ſort. 


ſize of the Common ſort, nor in ſo luxuriant a 
manner, the branches will not be ſo liable to be 


ſplit off by the winds; and therefore the precau- 


tion neceſſary for that, in this ſort may be the leſs 


obſerved. 
3. Pocock's Bladder-Sena i is another variety, 
The 


leaves are  pinnated, and the folioles ſtand oppoſite 
by pairs in both the Kinds. They are indented 
in the ſame manner at the top;. neither can I 
perceive any other difference between. this and 
the Common Bladder-Sena, only that the one is 
larger than the other, and the flowers come out 
earlier in the year. 


4. The Red-podded Bladder-Sena is "oi a 
variety, which will happen in common to all the 
ſorts, more or leſs, when raiſed from ſeeds. 


Theſe trees are all very eaſily raiſed by ſeeds. Method 


Any time in the ſpring will do for the work, tho? of propa- 


the month of March is the beſt ſeaſon; and no other 8 


almoſt any ſort, dug and raked fine. If the ſeeds ES 


are ſown about half an inch deep, they will come by ſeeds, 
up like corn in a month or two after. Keep the 

beds weeded until the ſpring following; and 

then plant them out in the nurſery-way, obſery- 

ing always to ſhorten the tap-root which they 

often have. In a year or two they will be good 

and proper plants for the ſhrubbery. _ 

Theſe trees may alſo be propagated by layers; and 
and that is the method we generally practiſe with by layers, 
Pocock's ſort, to continue it in its low growth. ES. 

Bladder-Sena is titled, Colutea arborea, foliolis Titles. 
obcordatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Colutea veſi- 
caria; and Dodonzus, Colutea. Commelin calls 


one variety, Colutea Africana, ſennæ foliis, ore 


ſanguineo; and another ſtands with the title in 
Miller's Dictionary, Colutea foliolis ovatis integer- 
rimis, caule fruticoſo. It grows naturally in the 
ſouth of France, in Italy (particularly about 


Mount Veſuvius), and in many parts of Auſtria. 


Colutea is of the claſs and order Diadelphia Class 


| Decandria; and the characters are, ES and order 
1. Catvx is a monophyllous, erect, bell- 3 the 
ſhaped, permanent perianthium, indented- -at the ew,” 


top in five parts. 


The cha- 
2, CoRoLLa 1s papilionaceous. 


The vexillum, racters. 


 alz, and carina vary in their figure, | in the differ- 
ent ſpecies. 


3. STAMINA are diadelphous (nine of which 
are joined, the other ſtands ſingle) having ſim- 
get antheræ. | 

. PisT1.LuM conſiſts of an oblong, com- 


preſied germen, a ng ſtyle, and a linear, beard- 
ed ſtigma. 


6, PertICaRPuM is a large, broad, inflated, 
membranaceous pod, of one cell. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many; and —_ 


| ſhaped. 
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Species of 
this tree. 


Cornelian 
Cherry- 


tree treat- 


ed of 
5 before. 


HE ſhrubby ſpecies of this genus are only 
| three in number, called, 
1. Cornelian Cherry-tree, 
2. Common Dogwood. 
3 Virginian Dogwood. 
1. The Cornelian Cherry-tree has already been 
treated of in Book I. where the reader will ſee the 


method of propagation, together with its uſe and 


beauty in plantations of every kind. No more, 


therefore, need be ſaid of this fort here; for after 
having read that deſcription, he ſees where and 


in what manner it ſhould be placed, among 
others deſigned for plantations of pleaſure, But 


eſcrip- 
tion of the 
Common 


Dogwood | 


beſides this, there are other ſpecies and varieties 
of Cornus, which do not arrive to that height, 


2 = TY — ** 


and which, on moſt accounts, deſerve to be 


&c 


2. The Common Dogwood is well known all 


over England, as it grows naturally in moſt 


parts of our kingdom; but a few of theſe trees, 


nevertheleſs, may be admitted; nay, they ought 


to have a great ſhare in wilderneſs- quarters, if 


they do not grow common near the place where 
the plantation is to be; for the young twigs are 


in the ſummer. 


Theſe have large nerves, which terminate in 


red, eſpecially in winter, which look pretty at 


that ſeaſon, as do alſo its flowers and leaves 


ſhoots has occaſioned this fort to go by the 
name Bloody-twis, The leaves are about two 


admitted into wilderneſs-quarters, ſhrubberies, 


The redneis of thele young 


inches long, and an inch and a half broad: 


a point, and they often die in the autumn 
to a reddiſh colour. The flowers are white, 
produced in umbels at the ends of the 


branches, and are ſucceeded by black berries, 


when growing is covered with a dark-brown 
bark, the twigs bein | | 


'and the 


Virginian 


Dog- 


woud. 


Varieties 


of theſe 
ij ecies 


deſcribed. 


a red colour, as to diſtinguiſh itſelf to all at that 


Virginian Dogwood ; 


like thoſe of the buckthorn, but have in each 
only one ſtone. The wood of this tree makes 
the beſt kind of charcoal in the world for gun- 
powder. It is brittle, exceedingly white, and 


2 red. 


3. Virginian Dogwood will grow rather higher 
than our Common Dogwood. The twigs are of 


a beautiful red. The leaves are obverſely cor- 


dated. The flowers are produced in a large 
corymbus, having a large involucrum: Their 


colour is white; they come out in May and June, 


and the berries ripen in autumn. 


From theſe ſpecies, the following beautiful 


varieties figure in our nurſeries; viz. Female 
g American Blue-berried 
Dogwood; White-berried Dogwood of Penſyl- 
vania; and Swamp Dogwood. | 
Female Virginian Dogwood, during the win- 
ter months, exhibits its branches of ſo beautiful 


ſeaſon. It grows to eight or ten feet high; 


though the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ner- 
vous, and in the autumn die to a fine red. The 
flowers come out in umbels, at the ends of the 


branches: They appear in May and June, and 


the berries ripen 1n the autumn. | 
The American Blue-berried Dogwood arrives 


at the height of about eight or nine feet. The 


twigs of this tree alſo are of a delightful red. 


Ihc leaves are larger, oval, and hoary on their 


broad leaves; ſome wich large | 
flowers; others with ſmall ones. The time of 


ſhot vigorouſly from a healthy foil. 
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under-ſide. The flowers are white, come out in 
umbels from the extremity of the branches, and 
are ſucceeded by large, oval, blue berries, which 
make a fine appearance in the autumn. 
White-berried Dogwood arrives at the ſame 
ſize with the others. The young ſhoots, like 


thoſe of the others, are of a beautiful red colour 


during the winter. Like them, allo, it produces 
its white flowers in large umbels in May; but 


they are ſucceeded by white berries in the 


autumn. 


Swamp Dogwood grows naturally in moiſt 


places, almoſt all over America; and it will 
grow with us in almoſt any ſoil or fituation. 


The leaves of this are of a much whiter co- 


lour than any of the other ſorts; though the 
flowers and fruit are produced 'in the fame 


- manner. 


I have ſeveral other forts, which I raiſed from 


ſeeds that I received fro Penſylvania. Some 


have white ſtalks and hoary leaves; ſome very 
narrow leaves and ſlender twigs; others very 


O 


bloom in the different ſorts alſo varies; ſome 


ge bunches of 


come into flower early in May, whilſt others 


One method of propagation is common to all 


theſe ſorts of Cornus; though this may be ef- 


fected three ways; by ſeeds, layers, and cuttings. 
The ſeeds of the Common fort ſhould be ſown 
in the autumn, ſoon aftcr they are ripe; and 
theſe will come up in the ſpring. The ſeeds of 
the American ſorts we generally receive in the 


ſpring: Theſe ſhould be ſown directly; but they 


| again do not exhibit their bloom before Auguſt. 


 Methodof 
propagat- 
ing theſe 
ſorts 


by ſeeds, 


will not come up till the ſpring following; nor 


would thoſe of our Common tort, if they were 
kept until the ſpring before they were fown. No 
particular art is required for theſe ſeeds. They 


will grow in common garden-mould of almoſt 


any ſort, though the richer it be the better. 
This muſt be made fine, cleared of all roots, 


The ſpring after the plants 
come up, they ſhould be planted in the nurſery, 
at a ſmall diſtance from each other, where they 
may ſtand for two or three years, and then be 
planred out for good. 5 „ 

Theſe trees may alſo be eaſily propagated by 
layers; for after having obtained ſome plants for 
the purpoſe, if the ſhoots that were made the 
preceding ſummer be only laid in the ground in 


the autumn, they will have good roots by the 
autumn following. Theſe may be taken off, 


and planted in the nurſery for a year or two, as 
the ſeedlings ; and the ſtools being cleared of all 


ſtraggling branches, and refreſhed with the knife, 
they will make ſtrong ſhoots for a ſecond opera- 


tion by the autumn following. 


By cuttings likewiſe theſe ſorts may be propa- 
gated. This work ſhould be done in October; 
and the cuttings for the purpoſe ſhould be the 
ſtrongeſt part of the laſt year's ſhoor, that had 
If theſe are 
cut into lengths of about a foot long, and 


| planted in a moiſtiſh ſoil, three parts deep, they 


will grow, and make good ſhoots the ſummer 
following; 


weeds, &c. and the ſeeds ſhould be ſown about 
| half an inch deep. 


by layers, 


and 
by cut» 
tings. 
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following; and theſe will require no removing 
gong” they are planted out for good. 
The Cornelian Cherry-tree is titled, Cornus 
Cluſius 
calls it, Cornus mas 2 Caſpar Bauhine, 
Cornuis hortenſ s mas; allo, Cornns ſylvefris mas. 
It.grows naturally in the hedges of Aultria. 

2. Common Dogwood, or Bloody-twig, is, 
Cornus arbores, cymis nudis. Dodonæus calls it, 
Virga ſanguizea ; Bauhine, LOT femina. This 
grows in moſt Tins of Europe, 
America | 
The Virginian, Dogwood is, Cornus FTE 
are maximo; faliolis obverſe cordatis. 
is the Cornus mas Virginiana, foſculis in co- 
nb digeſtis d periant bio tetrapetalo albo ra- 
diatim ciuclis of Plukenet. It is a native of 
Virginia. 


"Corum i5 of the claſs ana 610465 T. . 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 


S e .S. 


„„ P. 


Aſia, and | 


J his 
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1. Caryx. The common involucrum is com- The cha- 
poſed of four coloured, oval, 
leaves, the oppoſite ones being ſmalleſt. 


The perianthium is deciduous, very ſmall, 
ſituated on the germen, and indented tr 
four parts. 


2. Corolta conſiſts of Ge oblong; acute, 


plane petals, ſmaller than the leaves of 'the in- 
volucrum. 


3. STAMINA are four ſubulsted, erect fila- 


ments, longer than the petals, having Foungure 


incumbent Pantherz. 

4. PiS ILL Uu conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ſituated below the receptacle, of a fliforme 
ſtyle the length of the gr and of an obtuſe 
ſtigma. 


5. PERICAR IU is 4 roundiſh, umbilicated 


drupe. 


6. StMINA is an oblong, umbili ated nut, X 
two cells, each of which Fo an oblong kernel. 
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XXIV. 


CORONILL A, JOINTED-PODDED COLU I E A, 


8 COR PI ON. 8 E N A. 


HERE are ſeveral low loneous ſpecies of 
this genus, though only one proper to join 


in the rubbery with other 1 plants; 
viz. the Scorpion- Sena. 


The Scorpion: Sena ſends out numerous, irre- 


gular branches, from the root and on all ſides; 

the oldeſt and moſt woody of which are of a 
- greyiſh colour, whilſt the youngelt are ſmooth, 
and of a dark-brown. The leaves are pinnated, 
and conſtitute a great beauty in this ſhrub, be- 


ing of a pleaſant green, and are compoſed . 


three pair of folioles, which are terminated by 
an odd one; theſe. ſand oppoſite on the midrib, 
and each has an indenture at the top. 
leaves, by a proper fermentation, will afford a 
dye nearly like that of indigo. However, beau- 


tirul as the leaves are, it is the flowers which 


conſtitute the beauty of theſe ſhrubs; and in- 
deed, of all the ſhrubby tribe, there is none. 
more ſtriking or pleaſing than this when in full 


low. This uſually happens in May; when it 


will be covered all over with bloom, the ſhrub 
itlelf appearing as one large flower divided into 


many looſe ſpices for the flowers come out all 


along the ſides of the branches by the leaves, on 
long footſtalks, each ſupporting two or three 


flowers, which are butterfly-ſhaped, of a yel- 


lowiſh colour, and large in proportion to the ſize 
of the ſhrub. They are ſucceeded by longiſh 
pods, in which the feeds are contained. This 
thrub often flowers again in the autump. 

There is a variety of it, of lower growth, 

called Dwarf Scorpion-Sena. 

This beautiful ſhrub is: very ealily propagated, 
either by ſeeds, layers, or cuttings; any of which 
may be caſily made to grow. 

I. By ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be ſown, in the 


ſpring, in beds of common garden- mould, made 


ning it fine, and cleared of the roots of all weeds, &c. 


They ſhould be covered about half an inch deep; 
Or. I. 


12 


Theſe. 


and, if a very dry ſpring does not enſue, they 
will be up in about a month or fix weeks. If 
this ſhould happen, the beds muſt be now and 


then watered, and. ſhaded from the heat of the 
ſun, which ſometimes. is very. intenſe and parch- 
ing, even at the beginning. of May. 


They 
may ſtand in the ſeed-· bed two years before * 
are taken up; all which time they will want no 


other care than weeding; and if they have 
watering the firſt ſummer, ſhould ir prove a dry 


one, they will grow the faſter. After this, they 
may be taken out of the: ſeed- bed, planted in the 
nurſery-way, and in about two or three years 
will be good plants to join in the ſhrubbery. _ 
2. By layers. 
any time in the winter; but as the ſhrub ſends 
forth numerous branches, many of them ſhould be 
taken off, and only ſuch a number left, as that they 


may be laid into the ground without crowdin 
one another. 


The branches ſhould be of the laſt 
year's ſhoot; and the operation ſhould be per- 
formed by a gentle twiſt, ſo as juſt to break 


the bark; for without this I have found them 


in the autumn juſt as they were when layered ; 
and with this, they have always ſtruck root, fo 
as to be fir to take off the winter following; 
Theſe layers ſhould be planted out in the nur- 
ſery; and after having ſtood about two years, 
they alſo will be grown to be good plants. 
3. By cuttings. 2 
ſtrongeſt of the laſt year's ſhoots: They ſhould 
be planted clole, in October, in a ſhady border 
of good fine mould. If the ſpring and ſummer 
prove dry, watering mult be afforded them every 
other day; and by this means many plants may 
be raiſed. If the cuttings are planted cloſe, and 
moſt of them grow, they ſhould be thinned, by 
taking up ſo many as may leave the others at a 
foot or more aſunder; and theſe plants alſo, thus 
taken up, ſhould be ſet out in the nurſery-ground 
Ff . a foot 


and deciduous Taciers. 


This buſineſs may be performed layers, 
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The cuttings ſhould be the and cat- 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Titles of 
tnis genus. 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnæan 


ſyſtem. 


This tree 


deſcribed, 


a foot aſunder, in rows at a foot and a half diſ- 
tance; where they may ſtand until they are taken 
up for good. 

Scorpion- Sena 1s titled, Coronilla fruticoſa, pe- 
dunculis ſubriſloris corollarum unguibus calyce triplo 
lonziorivus, caule anguluto. Cammerarius calls it, 
Colutea ſcerpioides; Caſpar Bauhine, Colutea ſili- 
qito/a, froe ſcorpioides inajon; allo, Colutea ſiliquoja 
minor. It grows naturally about Vienna and 


Geneva; alio in Italy, and the ſouth of France. 


There are ſome other ſpecies of Coronilla, 


which are ſhrubby plants, and which will thrive | 
abroad in warm fituations, in mild winters; but 
] durit not introduce them here amongſt hardy 


ſhrubs, as the hazard of loſing them is very 
great. 


Corcniila is of the claſs and order Diadelphia 


Decaniria ;, and the characters are, 


— 


t. CaLyx is a very ſhort, compreſſed, erect, The cha. 
monophyllous perianthium, divided into two "es. 


parts. | | 

2. CoROLLA is papilionaceous. The vexillum 
13 heart-ſhaped, and reflexed on both ſides. The 
alz are oval, obtuſe, join at the top, but open 
below. The carina is riſing, ſharp-pointed, com- 
preſſed, and often ſhorter than the alæ. | 

3. STAMINA are diadelphous. Nine of the 
filaments are united, the other ſtands ſeparate ; 
and their anther are ſimple and ſmall. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong, taper 


germen, a ſetaceous riſing ſtyle, and a ſmall ob- 


tule ſtigma, , | | 

5. PerIcaRPIUM is a very long, taper, jointed 
8 | 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many. 
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XXV. 


CORIARIA, The TANNERs SUMACH, 


1) 
* 


HE Myrtle-leaved Sumach is a ſhrub of 


 lowith growth, ſeldom arriving to more 


than four or five feet high. The bark 1s of 


a grcyiſh colour, and ſpotted. The wood is very 


brittle, and very full of light pith. The young 
thoots are produced in great plenty from the 
bottom to the top: They are ſquare, and come 
out three or four together, from one ſide of the 


item, whilſt the other fide is often furniſhed with 


an equal number. The leaves reſemble ſome of 
the ſorts of myrtle, which gave occaſion for its 
being called the Myrtle-leaved Sumach: They 
are oblong, pointed, of a bright-green, and 


and oppoſite by pairs on the twigs. The 


 fovers are, both male and female, on different 


plants: They are produced in ſpikes, at the 
ends and ſides of the branches, and have little 


beauty to recommend them. The tree is plant- 


* 


cd, however, as a flowering ſhrub, amongſt 


others of its own growth; but the place in 


which it is ſet ſhould be well ſheltered ; for 


notwithſtanding this is a very hardy ſhrub, 
yet the ends of the branches are often killed in 


the winter, which makes the plant unſightly in 


Methodof The pivpagation of the Coriaria is very eaſy. 
propagat- 
tainccha few plants, to plant them in a lightiſn ſoil 


118 It, 


the ſpring. | 
No other art need be uſed, than, after having ob- 


of any fort. Flere they will propagate themſelves 


in grcat plenty; for they will (what gardeners 


call) paren; i. e. their creeping roots will ſend 


forth many young plants, at more than three 


yards diſtance from the real plant. The ſtrongeſt 


_ of thete may be taken up, and planted where 


they are to remain, whillt the weaker may be 
{et in the nurſery-way, to gain ſtrength, before 
they are ſet out for good. In this ealy manner 
may plenty of theſe ſhrubs be obtained ; and 


every winter after they are taken up, if the 


mould about the mother-plant be raked ſmooth, 
and weeded in ſummer, ſhe will afford you a 


Folia Monſpelienſium. 
_ Montpeher in France, and is uſed there by the 
tanners for tanning of leather, which occaſioned 


Commonly called The MYRTLE-LEAVED SUMACH. 


freſh crop by the autumn following, which may 


be taken off and planted as before. _ 
The title of this ſhrub is, Coriaria foliis 


 ovato-obloagis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
termed, Coriaria. Bauhine calls it, Rhus myrti- 


Folia Mouſpeliana; and Lobel. Rhus plinii myrti- 
It grows naturally about 


its being called Tanner's Sumach. This plant, 


Titles of 
thisgenus. 


Valuable 


eſpecially the bark, is ſaid to be poſſeſſed of properties 


many excellent virtues, and is a good medicine 


in epileplies, &c. The leaves afford an ointment 


coals, are good againſt the piles. Figs 
Male and temale flowers are found upon dif- 
ferent plants, and the ſtamina of the male 
flowers are ten in number. From hence we 
know the claſs and order to which it belongs are 
Dioecia Decandria. e | 
The characters of the male flowers are, 
1. CaLyx is a very ſhort perianthium, conſiſt- 


ing of hve oval, concave leaves. 
2. CoROLLA conſiſts of five petals, like the 


calyx. 


of this 
plant, 


which is powerful in ſtopping gangrenes; and 
the ſeeds, pounded, mixed with honey and oak- 


Clay. 
and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha: 


racters. 


3. STaMixa are ten filaments the length of 


the corolla, with ſimple oblong antheræ. 

The characters of the female flowers are, 

1. CALYX is a very ſhort perianthium, com- 
poſed of five oval, concave leaves. | 


2. CoROLLA is compoſed of five cuſpidated, 


calyciforme, connivent petals. 

3. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of five compfeſſed ger- 
mina, and of the like number of long ſetaceous 
ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas | 

4. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The petals 
become fleſhy, form an angular berry, and en- 
clole the ſeeds. — | eee 

5. SEMINA are five, and reniforme. 


CHAP. 
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Species. 


Common 
Nut- tree. 


G NA F. 


CORTLUS: The 


OD he Common Nut-tree. 
2. The Byzantine-nut. 


2 are two ſpecies only of this * : 


The Common Nut-tree is ſo well known 


as px need no deſcription; we have before 
treated of it as a foreſt- tree; we are now to ice 


in what manner it ſhould have a {hare in our wil- 


derneſs-quarters. The Common Nut-tree 1n- 


cludes all the varieties or ſorts that are to be 
found in our woods and gardens; fuch as the 


large-cluſtered red klbert, white filbert, &c. 


| Theſe are varieties only of one ſpecies; for I 


have planted the nuts of all the ſorts, and forts 
of all kinds have been. produced from them. 
Theſe varieties, however, have 
by their leaves, as well as in the difference. of 
the fruit they produce; 
ſort called the Red Filbert are of a much darker 


colour than the others; and in the ſpring clpe- 


_ cially make a pleaſing contraſt with thole of a 


be admitted among the choice ſhrubs; they 


lighter hue. Few of the forts of nut- trees mould 


ought to be ſtationed in the coarſeſt parts of the 


largeſt wilderneſs-quarters, with thoſe of their o.] 
growth, which will be about twenty or thirty 
teet. The Common Nut-tree ſhould not by any 


means be admitted; only thoſe that produce the 


choiceſt fruit ſnould have a ſhare. The former may 


ſerve for underwood in the wilds of foreſts, &c. 


whillt the latter, tho* with no more beauty in the 
flowers or leaves than thoſe, feaſt the eye, by | 


| exhibiting their cluſters in different forms and 


ſhapes, as well as regale the taſte by their 1m- 
proved kinds. The white filbert, then, the red 


 filbert, the Spaniſh nut, and the great cob-nur, 


are the ſorts we ſhould propagate. 


all worthy to be planted for the fake of the fruit, 


40 that they will anſwer in both reſpects in theſe 


: Places. 


Deſcrip- 

tion of the 
Byzantine 
Nut- tree. 


mon Nut-tree; 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
the differ. 
ent ſorts. 


2. The W This is diſtinguiſhed 
from the other ſpecies chiefly by the ſtipula, which 
are very narrow and acute, whereas thoſe of the 
Common Nut are oval and obtuſe, Ir differs alſo 
in the ſize of its growth, the true Bizantine-nut-tree 
ſeldom growing ; higher than four or five feet; and 
hence the name Dwarf-nut-tree has been uſed for 
this plant. In other reſpects, it is like our Com- 


cordingly. 


The propagation of nut: trees by ſeeds has 


been already ſhewn ; bur whoever is deſirous of 
multiplying the real kinds, and continuing them 
in their ſorts, muſt get ſome plants of the real 
kinds, which he muſt ſet for ſtools. They will 
grow on almolt any foil; and the young twigs, 


being laid in the ground in the autumn, will 


have ftruck root by the autumn following. 
Theſe ſhould be taken off, and planted in the 
nurſery, a foot aſunder, and two feet diſtant in 
the rows; and if there be any young ſhoots made 


their effect, even 


for the leaves of that 


Theſe are 


| it flowers at the fame time, the | 
fruit 1s produced in __— and it 1 ac- 


HAZ EL or 


diſtinct; 


geſtis. 


is much the broadeſt; 
one flower. 


2 


XXVI. 


NU TTR E E. 


the intermediate ſummer, they alſo may be laid 
down, or the plant headed within half a foot of 
the ground, to ſend forth young ſhoots for à 
ſecond operation the autumn tollowing. By this 
means the forts may be propagated, and kept 
tor the ſeeds ſown of any of them will 
not in general come to good; though it is ob- 
W that from the beſt nuts there will be 

ne beſt chance of having good nuts again; and 
; have ſometimes known ſome few trees, raiſed 
from ſeeds, which have produced nuts better 
than thoſe they were raiſed from. This may, per- 


haps, induce a gardener deſirous of obtaining a 


great variety to try this method, when he may 


extirpate the worſt ſorts, and, if any ſhould be 


worthy of it, may propagate the others in the 
manner di: rected.” 

1. The Common Nut-tree is titled, Corylus 
Aepulis ovatis obtuſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Corylus ſylvefris; Fuchſius, Avellana nux Hl. 
veſtris. The varieties of it go by the names of, 
Carylus ſativa, gas albo minore. Corylus ſativa, 
fruttn oblongo rubente. Corylus ſativa, fruftu ro- 
tundo maximso. 


hedges, and in the like ſituation in moſt parts 
of Europe. 2 


. 
Titles. 


Corylus nucibus in racemum con- 
It grows naturally in our woods and 


2. Byzantine: nut. tree is titled, Cor: 5110 Aipulis li. 


nearibus acutis. Bauhine calls it, Avellana peregrina 


humilis; Cluſius, Avellana pumila Byzantina; and 


Herman, Corylus Byzantina. It grows naturally 


near Conſtantinople. 


Corylus is of the claſs and order Monoecia Po- 
lyandria ; and the characters are, 

- Male flowers are collected in a long katkin, 

. Caryx, The common katkin is *<ylindri- 

Ns and imbricated. The ſcales are narrow at 

the baie, broad at the top, obtuſe, inflexed, and 

cut into three ſegments, of which the middle one 

and each fcale contains 


2. COROLLA. There i is none, 

3. STAMINA are eight very ſhort filaments, 
faſtened to the inner Tide of the ſcale, having 
oval, oblong, 
than the calyx. 


II. Female flowers are included in the bud, ſit | 


erect. anther, that are ſhorter 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 


Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


cloſe to the branches, and are diſtinct from 


the males in the ſame plant. 


1. CaLyX is a two-leaved,' coriaceous, 3 


rated at the margin. 
2. COROLLA, None. 

3. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a very ſmall nh 
germen, and of two ſetaceous, coloured ſtyles, 
longer than the calyx, with ſimple ſtigmas. 

4. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

5. SEMINA. The ſeed is an oval nut, that is 
ſhaved at the baſe, and a little compreſſed and 
pointed at the top. 


CHAP, 


perianthium, the length of the fruit, and lace- 


Species, 


Common 
_ Haw- 
thorn. 


Varieties 
of this 
ſpecies 


deſcribed; 


— 
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XXVII. 


CRATAECUS, The WILD S ERVICEAT RE E. 


HE. real ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. The Common Hawthorn. 
2, L'Azatole. 
3. Aria Theophraſti, or White-leat-tree. 
4. Maple-leaved Service- tree. 
5. Virginian- Thorn, commonly called Cock- 
ſpur-thorn. | ES 
6. Virginian L*Azarole. 
7. Gooſeberry-leaved Virginian Thorn. 
8. Green-leaved Virginian Thorn. 
Theſe ſpecies comprehend numerous varieties, 
of great uſe and beauty in our wilderneſs-quar- 
ters, and different parts of our works. 


1. The Common Hawthorn. This admirab'e 


and uſeful ſpecies ſports in the following varie- 
ties: The Large Scarlet Hawthorn ; the Yellow 
Haw; the White Haw ; the Maple-leaved Haw- 
thorn; the Double-bloſſomed Hawthorn; the 
Glaſtonbury Thorn. 55 1 
The Large Scarlet Hawthorn is no more than 
a beautiful variety of the Common Haw. 
exceedingly large, oblong, perfectly ſmooth, and 
of a bright ſcarlet; and, from the additional 


ſplendor it acquires by the berries, it is propa- 


gated to cauſe variety in plantations for obſerva- 


tion and pleaſure, 


Yellow Haw is a moſt exquiſite plant. The 
buds at their firſt coming-out in the ſpring, are 
of a fine yellow, and the fruit is of the colour of 


z 5 | . 
gold. The tree is a great bearer, and retains 


its fruit all winter, cauling a delightful effect in 
Plantations of any kinds, It was originally 
brought from Virginia, is greatly admired, and 
no collection of hardy trees ſhould be without 


- "Bhs 


White Haw 1s but a paltry tree, compared 


with the former. It hardly ever grows to the 
height of the Common Hawihorn, is an indif- 
ferent bearer, and the fruit is ſmall, and a very 
bad white. . . „ 
Maple-leaved Hawihorn will grow to be near 


twenty feet high, and has very few thorns. The 
leaves are larger than the Common Hawthorn, 


reſemble thoſe of the maple, and are of a whitith 
green colour. The flowers are produced in large 
bunches, in June, and are ſucceeded by remarka. 
ble fruit, of a ſhining red, which looks beautiful 
in the winter | 


| Double-bloſſomed Hawthorn produces a full 


flower, and is one of the ſwecteſt ornaments in 


the ſpring. Nature ſeems to have peculiarly de- 


ſigned this ſort for the pleaſure- garden; for 


though it be the Common Hawthora only, with 


the flowers doubled, yet it may be kept down 
to waat ſize the owner pleaſes; fo that it is not 


only ſuitable for wildernefs-quarters, ſhrubberies, 


and the like, but it is alſo uſeful for {mall gar- 


dens, where a tree or two only are admitted. 
Theſe beautiful double flowers come out in large 
bunches, in May, and the tree is ſa good a 


bearer, that it will often appear covered with 
them. Their colour, at their firſt appearance, 


is a delicate white: They afterwards die to a 


faint red colour, and are frequently ſucceeded by 
imall imperfect fruit. 

Glaitonbury Thorn diſfers in no refpe& from 
the Common Hawthorn, only that it fometimes 


Ic is 


| and they grow alternately on the branches, 


flowers in the winter. It is ſaid to have originally 
been the ſtaff of Joſeph of Arimathea, that 
noble counſellor who buried Chriſt He, ac- 


| cording to the tradition of the abbey of Glaſton- 


bury, attended by eleven companions, came 
over into Britain, and founded, in honour of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, the firſt Chriſtian church in this 
iſle. As a proof of his miſſion, he is ſaid to 
have ſtuck his ſtaff into the ground, which im- 
mediately ſhot forth and bloomed. This tree is 
laid to have bloſſomed on Chriſtmas-Day ever 
ſince, and is univerſally diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Glaſtonbury Thorn. I have many 


plants that were originally propagated from this 


thorn; and they often flower in the winter, but 
there is no exact time of their flowering; for in 


fine ſeaſons they will ſometimes be in blow be- 


fore Chriſtmas, ſometimes they afford their bloſ- 


ſoms in February, aud ſometimes it ſo happens 


that they will be out on Chriſtmas-Day. 

2. L'Azarole. The L' Azarole-thorn will grow 
to be fifteen or ſixteen feet high. The leaves 
are large, nearly trifid, ſerrated, and obtuſe. 
The flowers are large, come out in May, and, 
in the different varieties, are ſucceeded by fruit 


of different ſize, ſhape, and reliſh. _ | 


The principal varieties of this ſpecies are, The 


Azarole with ſtrong thorns; the Azarole with no 
thorns; the Jagged-leaved Azarole ; the Oriental 


Medlar. 1 5 

3. Aria Theophraſti, or White-leaf- tree. The 
Aria Theophraſti, called the White-leat-tree, 
will grow to be more than twenty feet high. 


"This tree is engaging at all times of the year, 


and catches the attention, even in the win- 


ter; for then we ſee it ſtand, though naked 
of leaves, with a fine ftraight ſtem, with 


ſmooth branches, ſpotted with white, at the end 


of which are the buds, ſwelled for the next 
year's ſhoot, giving the tree a bold and fine 


appearance. In the ſpring the leaves come 
out of courſe, and look delightfully, hav- 


ing their upper ſurface green, and the lower 


white. Their figure is oval; they are unequally 


ſerrated, about three inches long, and half 


as wide, Several ftrong nerves run from the 
mid-rib to the border, and they are placed alter- 
nately on the branches, which appear as if pow- 
dered with the fineſt meal. The flowers are 
produced at the end of the branches, in May ; 
they are white, grow in large bunches, having 
meally footſtalks, and are ſucceeded by red ber- 
ries, which will be ripe in Autumn. | 

4. Maple-leaved Service-tree. The Maple: 
leaved Service is a large-growing tree. It will 


arrive to near fifty feet, and is worth propagat- 


ing for the ſake of the timber, which is very 
white and hard, and is uſeful for millwrights, 
and many purpoles of that kind. This tree 
grows naturally in feveral woods in England 
and it is the fruit of this ſpecies that is tied in 
bunches, and expoſed for ſale in the autumn: 


It is gathered in the woods, and by ſome per- 


ſons is much liked. The leaves in ſome degree 
reſemble thoſe of the maple- tree in ſhape ; their 
upper ſurface is a fine green, their under hoary; 


flowers 


The. 


L. Ara. 
role-thorn 


Varieties. 


Aria The- 


ophralli. 


Maple- |. 
leaved 
Service. 
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flowers come out in May, exhibiting themſelves 
in large cluſters at the ends of the branches: 
They are white, and are ſucceeded by the aforc- 
{aid eatable fruit, which, when ripe, is of a brown 
colour, and about the ſize of a large haw. This 
jpecies ſhould be ſtationed in the largeſt parts 

of the wilderncis- quarters, among tall growing 

trees. 

Cockſyur- 5. Cockſpur-thorn. The Virginian Cockſpur— 
thoin. thorn will grow to about twenty feet high. It 
riſes with an upright ſtem, irregularity {ending 

forth branches, which are {mooth, and of a 
browniſh colour, ſpotted thinly with ſmall white 
pots. It is armed with thorns, that reſemble 
the ſpurs of cocks, waich gained it the appella- 
tion of Cockſpur-thorn, In winter, the leaf- 
buds appear large, turgid, and have a bold and 
picalant look among others of different appear- 
ances. - In ſummer, this tree is very delt:ghttul. 
The leaves are oval, angular, ſerrated, tmooth, 
and bend backwards. They are about four 
inches long, and three and a half broad; have 
five or ſix pair of ſtrong nerves running from 


N 0 . , S ; . 
the midrib to the border; and die to a browniſh 


red colour in the autumn. The flowers are pro- 


duced in very large umbels, making a noble 
ſhow, in May; and are ſucceeded by large fruit, 
of a bright red colour, which have a good effect 
in the winter. | 


Vaieties, The principal varieties of this ſpecies are, The 


Cockſpur-hawthorn with many thorns; the Cock- 
ſpur-hawthorn with no thorn ; the Cockſpur with 
catable fruit. JC 5 
Ihe latter was ſent me from America with 
that name, and I have raiſed fome trees of the 
ſceds; but they have not yet produced any fruit, 


ſo that I cannot pretend to ſay how far it may 


be deſirable; though I have been informed it 
is relithed in America by ſome of the inhabitants 
there. : ; 


Berries All the forts of Cockſpur-hawthorns are not 


1 8 only beautitul in plantations of all kinds, but 
Lanes their berries are excellent food for ſwine, deer, 
good food &cc. which ſhould gain them a place in the park 
tor ſwine, and diſtant fields. If they are ſet in clumps in 
deer, &c. the park, and fenced with oak pales, which will 
laſt till they are ſtrong enough to defend them 

. ſelves, they will be highly ornamental in thoſe 
places, be very ſtrengthening to the bucks in the 
rutting-lealon, and enhance the flavour of the 

. doe-venton , or, if they are ſet in diſtant fields 

or woods, they will prove admirable food, with 


the leaves, for ſwine, bring them forward, and 


cauſe their meat to be firm and well reliſhed. 

Virginian 6. Virginian L'Azarole. This ſpecies will 
L Aza- grow to be near twenty feet high. The ſtem is 
robuſt, and covered with a light-coloured bark. 
The branches are produced without order; are 
of a dark-brown colour, and poſſeſſed of a 
few long ſharp thorns. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, oval, tmooth, and ſerrated ; of a thickiſh 
conſiſtence, and often remain on the tree the 
greateſt part of the winter. Each ſepa- 
rate flower is large; but as few of them grow 
together, the umbels they form are rather tmall. 
They come out in May, and are ſucceeded by 
large dark- red- coloured fruit, which. ripens late 
in the autumn. 25 | 81 

Names The varieties of this ſpecies are, The Pear- 


nk HI leaved Thorn; the Plum-leaved Thorn, with 


very long, ſtrong ſpines and large fruit; the 


Ae pling Thorn, with ſhort ſpines and ſmall 
. © 7654 SS | L | 
Gooſeber. 7. Gooſeberry-leaved Virginian Hawthorn. 


ry- leaved 


F This ſpecies grows to about ſeven or eight feet 


Haw. high. The branches are ſlender, and cloſely fer 
thom, with ſharp thorns. The leaves are cuneiforme, 


oval, ſerrated, and hairy underneath. The 
Vol. I. 


12 
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ſlowers are ſmall, and of a witte colour: They 

are produced from the ſides of the branches, 

about the end of May; and are ſuceteded by 
yellow fruit, which ripens late in autumn. 
There is a variety of this, called the Carolina Variete. 
Hawthorn, which has longer and whiter leaves, : 
larger flowers and fruit, and no thorns. 

8. Green-leaved Virginian Thorn. The ſtem Green- 
and branches of this ſpecies are altogether deſtitute led 
of thorns. The leaves are lanceolate, oval, nearly Au. 
trilobate, ferrated, ſmooth, and green on both _ 
ſides. The flowers are white, moderately large, 

come out the end of May, and are ſucceeded by 

a roundiſh fruit, which will be ripe late in the 
autumn. EN gang 

The reſpective ſpecies are all propagated by Method 


| ſowing of the ſeeds; and the varieties are conti- of propa- 


nued by budding them upon ſtocks of the white- fe 
thorn. This latter method is generally practiſed fpecics 
tor all the forts; though, when good ſeeds can | 
be procured, the largeſt and moſt beautiful plants 
are raiſcd that way. 


be ſown, ſoon after they are ripe, in beds of 
freſh, light, rich earth. Let alleys be left be- 
tween tue beds, for the conveniency of weed- 
ing, and let the ſeeds be covered over with fine 
mould, about an inch deep. The ſummer fol- 
lowing, the beds mult be kept clean of weeds, 
and probably ſome few plants will appear: But 
this is not common in any of the ſorts; for they 
generally lie till the ſecond ſpring after ſowing 
before they come up. At the time they make 
their appearance they muſt be watered, if the 
weather proves dry; and this ſhould be occaſion- 
ally repeated all ſummer. They ſhould alſo be 
conſtantly kept clean from weeds; and in the 
autumn the ſtrongeſt may be drawn out, and ſet 
in the nurſery-ground, a foot aſunder, in rows 
that are two feet diſtant from each other; while 
the weakeſt may remain until another year. 
During the time they are in the nurlery, 
the ground between the rows ſhould. be dug 
every winter, and the weeds conſtantly hoed 
down in the ſummer ; and this is all the trouble 
they will require until they are planted out for 
good, which may be in two, three, or more years, 
at the pleaſure of the owner, or according to the 
purpoles for which they are wanted, 

Theſe trees are eaſily propagated by budding alſo; and by 
they will all readily take on one another; but the budding. 
uſual ſtocks are thoſe of the Common Hawthorn. 
In order to have theſe the beſt for the purpoſe, 
the haws ſhould be got from the largeſt trees, 
ſuch as have the feweſt thorns and largeſt leaves, 
and they ſhould be ſown and managed as has 
been directed for raiſing of quick. After they 
are come up, and have ſtood one year in the 
ſeed-bed, the ſtrongeſt ſhould be planted out in 
the nurſery, a foot aſunder, and two feet diſtant in 


the rows; and the ſecond ſummer after, many of 


them will be fit for working. The end of July 
is the beſt time for this buſineſs; and cloudy 
weather, night and morning, are always prefer- 
able to the heat of the day. Having worked all 
the different ſorts into theſe ſtocks, they may be 
let alone until the latter end of September, when 
the baſs matting ſhould be taken off, In the 
winter. the ground between the rows ſhould be 
dug, and in the ſpring the ſtock ſhould be headed 
about half a foot above the bud. The young 
| ſhoots the ſtocks will always attempt to put out, 
ſhould be as conſtantly rubbed off; tor theſe 
would in proportion ſtarve the bud, and ſtop its 
progreſs. With this care, I have known ſeve- 
ral of the forts ſhoot fix feet by the autumn; 
and as they will be liable to be blown out of thei 
ſockets by the high winds which often happen 


Gg 915 _ 


In order to raiſe them from ſeeds, let theſe by ſeeds, 5 
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in the ſummer, they ſhould be ſlightly tied to 


the top of the ſtock that is left on for the pur- 
pole, and this will help to preſerve them. Your | 
plants are now raiſed; and they may, any win-. 


ter after this, be removed for good. | 

1. The Common Hawthorn is titled, Cratægus 
foliis obtuſis bitrifidis ſerratis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Meſpilus, apii folio, Hhylveſtris ſpinoſa, five 
Oxvacantha, Dodonæus, Oxyacantha, five ſpina 
acula. It forms our hedges, and grows naturally 
all over Europe. N 
2. L' Azarole. This is titled, Cratægus foliis 
obtuſis bitrifdis ſubdentatis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Meſpilus apii folio laciniato; John Bau- 
hine, Meſpilus Aronia veterum. It grows natu- 
rally in Italy and the ſouth of France. 

2. Aria Theophraſti, or White-leaf-tree, This 
is titled, Cratægus foliis ovatis inæqualiter ſerratis 
fubtus tomentofis. 
gie, lanato folio major; John Bauhine, Sorvus 
Alpina, Ray, Sorbus ſylveſtris Auglica; and 


Dalechamp, Aria. It grows naturally in England, 


and moſt of the cold parts of Europe. 


4. Maple-leaved Service- tree is titled, Crate- 


gus foliis cordatis ſeptangulis : lobis infimis divari- 
catis, In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 
Crategus folits cordatis acutis: lacinulis acutis ſer- 
ratis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Meſpilus, apii 


folio, ſvlveftris non ſpinoſa, ſeu ſorbus torminalis , 
John Bauhine, Sorbus torminalis & Cratægus The- | 


opbraſti; and Cammerarius, Sorbus lorminalis. It 


grows naturally in England, Germany, Switzer- | 


land, and Burgundy. 


5. Cockſpur-Hawthorn is titled, Cratægus fo- | 


lis ovalis repando-anzulatis ſerratis glabris. Caſ- 


par Bauhine calls it, Meſpilus Virginiana, colore 
rutilo; Plukenet, Meſęilus, apii folio, Virginiana 


ſpints horrida, fructu amplo coccineo; and Ray, 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Alni 


— 


Oxyacantha ſpina ſancta ditia. It grows naturally 
in Virginia and Canada. 

6. Virginian L'Azarole is, Crataegus foliis 
lanceolato-ovatis ſerratis glabris, ramis ſpinoſis. 
Plukenet calls it, Meſpilus aculeata pyrifolia den- 
ticulata ſplendens, fruttu inſigni rutilo, Virginien- 
is; and Clayton, Meſpilus pruni foliis, ſpinis lon- 
giffimis fortibus, frufiu rubro magno. It grows 
naturally in Virginia, | 

7. Gooſeberry-leaved Virginian Thorn 1s titled, 
Crategus foliis cuneiformi-ovatis ſerratis ſubangu- 
latis ſubtus villoſis, ramis ſpinoſis. 
calls it, Meſpilus inermis, ſoliis ovato-oblongis ſer- 
ratis ſubtus tomentofis, Trew, Meſpilus Caroliniana, 
apii folio, vulgari ſimilis major, fruttu luteo; and 
Plukenet, Meſpilus Virginiana, 
It grows naturally in Virginia. 


Gronovius 


groſſularie foliis. 


8. Green-leaved Virginian Thorn is, Cratægus 
foliis lanceolato-ovatis ſubtrilobis ſerratis glabris, 


caule inermi. Gronovius calls it, Meſpilus inermis, 
ſoliis oblongis integris acuminatis ſerratis parvis 


utrinque viridibus. It is a native of Virginia. 
Cratægus is of the clats and order Icaſandria 
Digynia; and the characters are, 
1. CaLvx is a monophyllous, permanent pe- 


rianthium, cut into five concave, patent ſegments. 


2. Coroira is compoſed of five roundiſh, 


concave, ſeſſile petals, that are inſerted in the 


calyx. 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
nzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


3. Stamina are twenty awl-ſhaped filaments, 


inſerted in the calyx, having roundiſh antheræ. 


4. PisTiL.LUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the flower, and two filiforme, erect ſtyles, 


with capitated ſtigmas. . | 
5. PegrIcareivM is a roundiſh, fleſhy, um- 
bilicated berry. | 9 85 


6. Semina. The ſeeds are two, longiſh, car- 
tilaginous, and diſtint. . 
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-CUPRESSUS The CYPRESS-TREE:: 


FNYPRESS-TREES, which in general are | 
j evergreens, deſerve propagating both for | 
their timber, and the improving ſuch kinds 


of plantations z but there is one ſpecies diſtinct 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Decidu— 
ous Cy- 
preſs tree. 


from the others, which ſheds its leaves in the 


autumn, called the Deciduous Cypreſs-tree, 
which tree is worthy of propagation, both for 


the lake of its timber, and for the improving 
plantations for pleaſure. The Deciduous Cypreſs 
has been many years in the Engliſh gardens ; 


though even yet it is not grown common, being 


to be found only in ſome few collections. 
will grow to near ſixty feet high, if ſtationed 
in a place ſuitable to its nature. It is very 


hardy in reſpe& to cold; and a ſhare of the 1 


moiſteſt part of the plantation mult be allot- 


ted it. In Virginia and ſeveral parts of Ame- 


dry ſoil. 


rica, where this tree is a native, it is a real aqua- 
tic; being found growing 
ſize in places wholly covered with water; and 
with us, if planted in watery places, by the 
edges of rivers, ponds, ſprings, &c. it will 
be more luxuriant, and will proportionally ariſe 


to a greater height and bulk than if planted in a 
This tree in the ſummer has a little 


It 


to a very large 


large ſize. 


them. 


the reſemblance of an evergreen, and the leaves 


have a pleaſing effect, appearing in ſome reſpects 
like ſome ſorts of the Acacias; and theſe are the 


chief inducements for its admiſſion into the 


pleaſure-ground. 
This ſort is to 
cuttings. 


be propagated by ſeeds and by 


The ſeeds we receive from America; 


and if they are ſown and managed as was di- 


rected for the Cypreſs in the former Book, cer- 
tain ſucceſs, if the ſeeds are good, will attend 


The other method of propagating this tree is 
by cuttings. Theſe ſhould be planted, in Octo- 
ber, in a moiſt ſandy ſoil. Many of them will 
grow ; though I never could yet obtain a general 


Method of 
propagat- 
ing this 
tree by 
ſeeds, 


and by 
cuttings. 


crop-z and they ſhould be kept clean of weeds 


the ſummer following, as well as the ſummer after 
that. In the autumn, or any part of the win- 
ter, they ſhould be planted out in the nurſery ; 


and, if they are to ſtand there a conſiderable time, 


they ſhould be allowed a good diſtance ; for they 


will grow, with proper care, when removed at a 
If any part of the nurſery-ground 1s 


moiſter than the other, they muſt have a ſhare 
of it, The ground ſhould be conſtantly dug be- 
tween 
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tween the rows every winter, the weeds hoed 


down in ſummer, and, when planted out for 
good, theſe trees ſhould have moiſt places, in 


conſequence of what has been before obſerved. 
dies of This ſpecies of Cypreſs has the title, Cupreſſus 
this ſpe- ſoliis diſtichis patentibus. Plukenet calls it, Cu- 
vis. preſſus Virginiana, foliis acacie cornigeræ paribus 


& deciduis.. Cateſby names it ſimply, Cupreſſus 


Americana; and Commeline, Cupreſſus Virginiana, 
folits acaciæ deciduis. It grows naturally in Vir- 
ginia, Carolina, and in many parts of America. 


Class Cupreſſus is of the claſs and order Monoecia 


we 8 Monadelphia; and the characters are, 
Wm 


Lonean I. Male flowers are diſpoſed in an oval katkin. 
tem. 1. Caryx. The common katkin is oval, and 
The cha- the flowers are placed thinly in it. The ſcales 
acre are about twenty, roundiſh, peltated, oppoſite, 
and each contains one flower. 
2. CoROLLA. There is none. 


3. STAMINA. There are no filaments, but 
four antheræ, which adhere to the bottom of the 
ſcales. | 

II. Female flowers are collected in a roundiſ! 

cone. | 

1. CaLyx. The common cone is roundiſh, 
and contains about eight or ten flowers. The 
icales are oppoſite, oval, convex, and each con- 
tains one flower. | 

2. ConolLa. There is none. | 

3. PISTILLUM. The germen is hardly viſible. 
Under each calycinal ſcale there are numerous 
concave points, which ſerve for ſtyles. 

4. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The round 
cone, containing the ſeeds, opens into roundiſh, 
angular, peltated ſcales. 

5. SEMINA. The feed is a ſmall, angular, 
ſharp-pointed nut. | | | 
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'OY R gardens are enriched by the ſpecies of 
| _ Cytijus, and additional pleaſure added to 


the ſpectator by the beauty and variety 


they all afford. Moſt of them are of a ſhrubby 


nature; but as many are low- growing kinds, 


and others tender, theſe ſhall be reſerved for 


the flower-garden, ſelecting for our preſent 


purpoſe, | 
Species ot 1. Smooth Round-leaved Cyti/s. 
Migenus. =o, Black Cytifus... 
3. Tartarian Cytr/us. 
4. Laburnum. 1 x 1 
Deferip- 1. Smooth Round-leaved tiſus will grow 


non ofthe to the height of about five or fix feet. The 
Smooth 


'Rovrg, branches are numerous, erect, very brittle, and 


kared, Covered over with a ſmooth brown bark. The 
ne leaves are ſmall, and of a fine green : They are 
nearly of an oval figure, and grow by threes on 


the twigs; on ſome branches they ſit quite cloſe, 
on others they grow on very ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers grow at the ends of the branches, 


in ſhort ſpikes : They are of a fine yellow, come 


bout the beginning of June, and when in full | 
blow the ſhrub will appear almoſt covered with 


them. The ſeeds uſually ripen in Auguſt. 
theBlack, he 
many branches. The bark is brown, and the 

young ſhoots are of a greeniſh red. The leaves 


reſemble trefoil: They are ſmooth, and grow 
three together on - browniſh footſtalks ; the fo- 


holes are of an oblong oval figure, and their 


upper ſurface; is of a dark-green, but they are 
paler underneath. The flowers are produced in 
long, erect, cloſe ſpikes, at the ends of the 
branches: They are of a beautiful yellow co- 
lour, come out in July, and when in full blow 
make a fine appearance. The ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. | 


and he „ 3+: Tartarian Cytiſus. The ſtalks are ſhrubby, 
Tartarean Dranching, green, and grow to three or four 
Cyuſus. feet high. The leaves are oval, oblong, ſmooth, 
and of a whitiſh green colour. The flowers come 
out in cloſe heads from the ends of the branches, 


2. Black Cytiſus will arrive to about the 
ight of the former, and. naturally divides into 


in May: They are of a light-yellow colour, and 


have a cluſter of leaves under them; they are 
ſometimes ſucceeded by ſhort woolly pods, con- 
taining the ſeeds. ; f ꝶñft̃ 1 
There is a variety of this ſpecies, with naked ,, 
ſtalks, ſmaller leaves and flowers, rather earlier 
in the ſpring, uſually called the Siberian Cytiſus. 
4. The Laburnum is a large-growing tree: It 


one of the moſt noble trees our gardens afford. 
It will form itſelf into a fine head; and the 
branches are ſmooth, of a pale- green colour, and 
poſſeſſed of a few greyiſh ſpots. The leaves 
ſtand by threes on long ſlender footſtalks : Each 


of theſe is oblong and entire; their upper ſurface 


is ſmooth, and of a ſhining green, but their un- 


der ſurface is more inclined to be downy. The 


time of this tree's flowering is May; and the 
elſect can hardly be conceived which it will have, 
when it appears covered with its long pendulent 
bunches of flowers, of a delightful yellow. Each 
flower that helps to compoſe one ſett 1s tolerably 


large of itfelf, and the common ſtalk to which 


they adhere by. their own ſeparate footſtalks is 
often a foot or more in length; ſo that the ap- 


pearance muſt be moſt noble, when it exhibits 


theſe long ſeries of flowers hanging down from 


almoſt every part of the whole head. | 5 
Thus uleful is this tree for ornamenting x, valua- 


plantations for pleaſure : Bur this is not all; the ble tim- 
timber when felled is exceeding valuable. It ber. 
will arrive in bulk in proportion to its height, 

and the timber is both heavy and hard, and of a 

fine colour, inclined to yellow. The very | 
branches of this tree are ſo ponderous as to ſink 

in water. It poliſhes extremely well, and is fo, 
much like to green ebony, that it 1s called by 

the French Ebony of the Alps, where the tree 


grows, naturally. And as the timber is ſo valua- 


ble for many ſorts of rich furniture, this ſhould 
arouſe the timber-planter's attention; for it will 
grow to be a timber-tree of more than a yard in 
girt, in almoſt any poor and ſorry ſoil, where 
other trees will hardly grow, let the 9 : 
be 
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ariety. 


= | . Laburnum 
| will aſpire to the height of near forty feet, and is deſcribed. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND 


GARDENING. 


* — 


Other 
ſorts of 
Labur- 
nus. 


Nethod 
of raiſibg. 
theſe toits 
from 
ſecds, 


be what it will: And how enchantingly ornamen- 
tal mult large quarters or clumps of theſe trees 
appear, either by tne borders of other woods, or 
in parks, and at che lame time the expectation of 
the timber-crop retained. | 

There are tome other forts of Laburnums, 
of equal or more beauty than the preceding : 
One is called the $ycctch Laburaum, another the 
Ilali n. The leaves of theſe are larger, and the 
bunches of flowers longer; and the individual 
flowers of which the bunches are compoled pro- 
portionally larger. There is alſo another fort, 
with ſmaller leaves, and bunches longer than 
the common, which difference it always pre- 
ſerves from feeds; and theſe being planted 
among the common ſort, will aftord the greater 
varie y. bo 


One method of culture is common to all theſe 


forts of Cytiſus: It is to be performed both by 
iceds and cuttings. When by ſeeds, common 


garden-mould, well dug, and cleared or the 


roots of all weeds, will do for their reception. 
They ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, in beds 


ncated up, about half an inch deep, and in about 


thing more will be neceſſary than keeping them 


ſix weeks the young plants will appear. No- 


clean from weeds during the ſummer, unleſs the 
weather proves very dry; if it does, a little 
watering ſometimes will be proper. The ſpring 
following, the Laburnums ſhould be planted out 


in the nurſery; but the other ſorts ſhould ſtand 
in the ſeed- bed two years, to gain ſtrength, be- 


fore they are taken up. Theſe ſhould be planted 


or by 
Cuttings, 


a foot aſunder, and two feet diſtant in the rows; 


but the Laburnums ought to have a rather greater 


diſtance, eſpecially if they are deſigned to be 
trained up for ſtandards. Tg : 

Another method of encreaſing theſe ſorts is by 
cuttings, October is the beſt month for the 


work; and the cuttings may be planted either a 


foot aſunder, and two feet diſtant in the rows, ſo 


that they need not be removed till they are taken 


up for good; or they may be ſet very thick, 


and thoſe which live taken up the winter fol- 


lowing, and planted out in the nurſery-way, at 


diſtances wide in proportion to the time they are 


Deriva- 
tion of 
the name 


Cytiſus. 


Species. 


to ſtand. | 


This genus has the name Cytiſus given it be- 
cauſe it grew naturally in vaſt quantities on an 
iſland in the Archipelago, called Cythos. 


CH A F 


DAPHNE, ME Z E R E O . 


HE ſpecies of Daphne are all low ſhrubs; 
and when proper ſituations are found for 

* the different forts, they afford a pleaſing 
variety, and ſome of them are highly valuable on 
account of the fine fragrance they poſſeſs. The 


ſpecies for this place are, 


1. Mezcreon, or Spurge Olive. 

2. Flax-leaved Thymelza. 

3. Cucorum, or Cluſter-flowered Spear-leaved 

Daphne. | 
4. Tarton-Raire, or Cluſter-flowered Oval- 

leaved Daphne. | | 

s. Alpine CHamelca. 


foliis floralibus ſeffilibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


 longo, Auſtriacus; and Cluſius, Cytiſus V. 
Jus pendulis, foliolis ovato-oblongis. 


fimilis. It grows naturally in Helvetia, Sabau- 


Nine of them are joined together in a body, 
_ ſimple. 
a ſimple riſing ſtyle, and an obtuſe ſtigma. _ 


pod, narrow at the bale. 


$5444454$5059+ 04944444 


6. Thymelza, or Milkwort-leaved Daphne. 


* — 


1. Smooth Round-leaved Cyt/trs is titled, Cy- Tiles of 
tiſus racemis erectis, calycibus bractei triplici auitis, this tiere. 


Cytiſus glabris, ſoliis ſubrotundis, pediculis breviſj.- 
mis; J. Bauhine, Cytiſus glaber, filiqui lati, In 
the Hortus Cl:fortianus it is termed, Cytiſus fo- 
liis ſæpius ſeſiilihus, calycibus ſquamuls triplici 
auftis, It grows naturally in France, Italy, and 
Spain. N 
2. Black Cytiſus is titled, Cytiſns racemis fin- 
Plicibus erectis, foliolis ovato-oblongis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Qtiſus glaber nigricans; Cluſius, 
Cytiſus L. It grows naturally in Auſtria, Bohe- 
mia, Italy, and Spain. 7 
3. Tartarian Cytiſus is, Cyliſus floribus umbella- 
tis terminalibus, caulibus ovatis foliolis lanceolatis. 
In Miller's Dictionary it is termed, Cytifits flori- 
bus capitatis, foliolis ovatooblongis, caule fruticoſo. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cytiſis incanus, folio ob- 
It 
grows naturally in Siberia, Auſtria, and Italy. 
4. Laburnum is titled, Cytiſus racemis fimplici- 
Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Anagyris non fetida major Alpina; 
J. Bauhine, Laburnum arbor trifolia anagyridi 


dia, and moſt parts of Europe. . 
Cytiſus is of the claſs and order Diadelphia Claſs 
Decandria; and the characters are, and order 
1. CALyx is a very ſhort, bell-ſhaped perian- pn 
thium, obtuſe at the baſe, and divided into two ſyſtem. 5 
lips. The upper lip is bifid and ſharp-pointed ; The cha- 
the lower lip indented in three parts. „ . Taters, 
2. CokoLLa is papilionaccous. 
The vexillum 1s oval, riſing, 
on the ſides. | N | 
The alz are ſtraight, obtuſe, and the length 
of the vexillum. „ 8 
The carina is bellied and ſharp- pointed. 
3. STAMINA are diadelphous and aſſurgent. 


and reflexed 


the other ſtands ſingle; and their antheræ are 


4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 


5. PeRICarPium is an oblong, obtuſe, rigid 
6. SEMINA. 


| The ſceds are few, reniforme, 
and compreſſed. | 


A A f „ K „ WE F f f ES ESL 


7. Small Hairy Portugal Daphne. | | 

1. Mezereon. Of this elegant plant there are Peſcrip- 
four forts: 1. The White, 2. The Pale-red, tion of 
2. The Crimſon, and, 4. The Purple-flowering ; M-z**0 
and they have each every perfection to recom- 
mend them as flowering-ſhrubs. In the firſt place, 
they are of low growth, ſeldom ariſing to more 
than three or four feet in height, and therefore 
are proper even for the ſmalleſt gardens. In the 
next place, they will be in bloom when few trees, 
eſpecially of the ſhrubby tribe, preſent their ho- 


nours. It will be in February, nay, ſometimes 
| | in 
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in January; then will the wigs be garniſhed 


with flowers, all around, from one end to the 
other. Each twig has the appearance of a ſpike 


of flowers of the moſt conſummate luſtre; and 


as the leaves are not yet out, whether you be- 


_ enchanting appearance. 


hold this tree near, or at a diſtance, it has a moſt 
But this is not all; the 
ſenſe of ſmelling is peculiarly regaled by the 


| 


flowers; their ſpicey ſweetneſs is diffuſed around, 


and the air is perfumed with their odours to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance. Many flowers, deemed ſweet, 


are not liked by all; but the agreeable inoffenſive 


ſweetneſs of the Mezereon has ever delighted the 
ſenſe of ſmelling, whilſt the luſtre of its blow 
has feaſted the eye, Neither is this the only 
pleaſure the tree beſtows ; for beſides the beauty 
of the leaves, which come out after the flowers 
are fallen, and which are of a pleaſant green co- 
Jour and an oblong figure, it will be full of red 


© berries, in June, which will continue glowing till 


the autumn. 


Of theſe berries the birds are very 


fond; fo that whoever is delighted with thoſe ſong- 


ſters, ſhould have a quantity of them planted all 


over the outſides of his wilderneſs quarters. 

No particular place ſhould be aſſigned theſe 
ſhrubs; they ought to be in every place, and 
in great plenty, amongſt thoſe of their own 


growth; particularly, if rows of them were 


planted near frequented walks, on each ſide, the 
circumambient air would be perfumed, to the 


delight of all. The leaves are ſaid to be a ſtrong 


| Method 


of railing 
this ſpe- 
cies. 


tained, if theſe are ſecured from birds. 
vious, therefore, to ſowing, the healthieſt and 


ſouth. The 
cleared of roots of all ſorts, the ſeeds ſhould be 


cathartic. 255 FCC 
Before I proceed to another ſpecies, I ſhall 
ſhew the culture of this ſort. It ripens its ſeeds 


with us, and may at any time be eaſily ob- 


moſt thriving trees, of the White, the Pale, and 
the Deep-red ſorts, ſhould be marked out ; and as 
ſoon as the berries begin to alter from green, 


arate. 
e enough for your purpoſe, they may be then 


ſown. The beſt ſoil for theſe plants is a good 
fat black earth, ſuch as is found in kitchen-gar- | 
dens that have been well mulched and managed 


for many years. In ſuch ſoil as this they will 


not only come up better, but will grow to a 


Pre- 


they muſt be covered with nets, to ſecure them 
from the birds, which would otherwiſe devour 
them all. The berries will be ripe in July; and 
due obſervance muſt be had to pick them up as 
they fall from the trees, and to keep the ſorts ſe- 
As ſoon as they are all fallen, or you 


greater height than in any other. No particular 
regard need be paid to the ſituation; for as this 


tree is a native of the northern parts of Europe, 


it will grow in a north border, and flouriſh there 


as well as in a ſouth; nay, if there be any dif- 


ference, the north border is more eligible than the 
ground being made fine, and 


ſown, hardly half an inch deep. The mould be- 


ing riddled over them that depth, let the beds 
be neated up, and they will want no other at- 
tention until the ſpring. I have ſometimes had 


theſe ſeeds remain in the ground two years; but 
for the moſt part they come up the ſpring after 


ſowing ; and the ſeedlings will require no other 


care during the ſummer than weeding, and gentle 
watering in dry weather. After they have been in 


the ſeed-bed one year, the ſtrongeſt may be 


drawn out, and planted in the nurſery, to make 


room for the others; though if they do not 


come up very cloſe, it would be as well to let 


tumn ; when they ſhould be taken up with care, 
and planted in beds at a foot aſunder each way. 


This will be diſtance enough for theſe low- 
October is the beſt month for 


growing ſhrubs. 


Vor. I. 
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them remain in the ſeed-bed until the ſecond au- 


planting them out for good; for although they 
will grow it removed any time between then 


and ipring, yet that will certainly be a more 


proper ſeaſon than when they are in full blow. 

Such is the culture of this ſweet ſhrub. The 
other ſpecies of this genus require a different 
management. | 

2. Flax-leaved Thymelza ſeldom grows higher 
than three feet. The branches are very flen- 
der, and ornamented with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed leaves, much like thoſe of the common 
flax. The flowers are produced in panicles at 


Deſcrip- 
tion ot the 
Flax- 
leaved 
'Thvme- 
lza, 


the ends of the branches: They are ſmall, come 


out in June, but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England. 

3. Cneorum, or Cluſter-flowered Spear-leaved 
Daphne. This riſes with a ſhrubby, branching 
ſtalk, to about a foot or a foot and a half high. 
The leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and grow 
irregularly on the branches. The flowers are 
produced in cluſters at the ends of the little 


twigs: They make their appearance in March, 


Cneorum, 


are of a purple colour, and poſſeſſed of a fra- 


grance little inferior to that of the Mezereon; but 


they are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 


4. Tarton-Raire, or Cluſter-flowering Oval- 


| leaved Daphne. This riſes with a woody ſtalk to 


the height of about two feet. The branches 
are numerous, irregular, tough, and covered 


with a light-brown-coloured bark. The leaves 


are oval, very ſmall, ſoft to the touch, and 
ſhining. The flowers are produced in cluſters 


Tarton- 
Raue, 


from the ſides of the ſtalks: They are white, 
come out in June, and are ſucceeded by roundiſn 


berries, which ſeldom ripen in England. This 
ſort ſhould have a dry ſoil and a warm ſituation. 
5. The Alpine Chamelæa will grow to the 


height of about a yard. The leaves are ſpear- 


ſhaped, obtuſe, and hoary underneath. The 


Alpine 
Chame- 
læa, 


flowers come out in cluſters from the ſides of the 


branches, and are very fragrant: They appear 
in March, and are ſucceeded by red berries, that 
ripen in September. | 


6. Thymelza, or Milkwort-leaved Daphne, will Milkwort- 
grow to the height of about a yard. The ſtalks 


of this ſpecies are upright, branched, and covered 


with a light-brown bark. The leaves are ſpear- 


ſhaped, tmooth, and in ſome reſpect reſemble 
thoſe of milkwort. The flowers are produced 


leaved 


Daphne, 


in cluſters from the ſides of the ſtalks: They 


are of a greeniſh colour, have no footſtalks, 


appear in March, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 


yellowiſh berries, which will be ripe in Au- 
ouſt. This fort requires a dry ſoil and a warm 
ſituation. 5 . 
7. Small Hairy Portugal Daphne. The ſtalks 
are ligneous, about two feet high, and ſend 
forth branches alternately from the ſides. IJ he 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, plane, hairy on both 


ſides, and grow on very ſhort footſtalks. The 


flowers have very narrow tubes, are {mall, and 


and the 
Small 
Hairy 
Portugal 


a phne. 


make no great ſhow: They come out in June, 


and are not ſuccceded by ripe ſeeds in England. 
This ſhrub, in ſome ſituations, retains its 
leaves all winter in ſuch beauty as to cauſe it co 


be ranked among the low-growing evergreens ; 


but as in others it is ſometimes ſhattered with 


the firſt black winds, 1t 1s left to the Gardener 


whether to place this ſhrub among the Deciduous 


trees or Evergreens. 


The Cneorum and the Alpine Chamelæa are very 
hardy, and will grow in the coldeſt ſituation ; 
but the other ſorts ſhould have a warm ſoil and a 
well- ſneltered ſite, or they will be ſubject to be 
deſtroyed in bad weather. 

All theſe ſorts are with ſome difficulty propa- 
gated and retained. They will by no means bear 
removing, even when ſeedlings; and if ever this 


Hh 1s 


Situations 
proper for 
theſe ſorts. 


Method of 
propagat- 


ing them. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


— 


1 
cehld ud. 


is attempted, not one in an hundred muſt be ex- 


pected to giow. They are raiſed by ſeeds, which 


we receive from the places where they grow 
naturally; and he who is deſirous of having 
theſe plants, mult manage them in the following 
manner: 1290 

Let a compoſt be prepared of theſe equal di- 
viſions z one-fourth part of lime rubbiſn; one- 
fourth part of drift or ſra ſand; another of ſplin- 


ters of rocks, ſome broad and others ſmaller ; 


and the other part of maiden earth, from a rich 
paſture. Let theſe be mixed all together, and 
filled into largiſh pots. In each of theſe pots put 
a ſeed or two, about half an inch deep, in the 
fincit of the mould. We receive the ſeeds in the 
ſpring; fo that there is little hopes of their 
coming-up until the ſpring following : Let, 
therefore, the pots be ſet in the ſhade all the 
ſummer, ard in the autumn removed into a 
warm fituation, where they may enjoy every 
influence of the ſun's rays all winter. In March 
let them be plunged into a moderate hot-ved, 
and the plants will ſoon after appear. This 
bed will cauſe them to be ſtronger plants by the 
autumn; and when all danger of froſt is over, 
they may be uncovered wholly, and permitted 
to enjoy the open air. In the autumn, they 
ſhould be removed into the greenhouſe, or 
fer under an - hotbed-frame all winter; and 
in ſpring they ſhovld be placed where they are 


to continue, moulding them up the height of 


the pot; the pots alſo being ſufficiently broken 
to make way for their roots, as they ſhoot, and 
then left to Nature. The ſituation of the four 
tenderer ſorts muſt be well ſheltered, and if it 


be naturally rocky, ſandy, and dry, it will be 


the better; for in the places where they grow na- 


turally, they ſtrike into the crevices of rocks, 


and Houriſh where there is hardly any appearance 
OF ſoil. | | N | 
This is one method of obtaining theſe ſhrubs. 


Another way is, by ſowing the ſeeds in the 


Pieces where they are to remain. The ſituation 
and nature of the {oil ſhould be as near that above- 
deicribed as poſſible; and the mould ſhould be 
made fine in ſome places, and a ſeed or two ſown 


in each. After this, pegs ſhould be ſtuck down on | 


; — 


are ſo n. "The cxacteſt care muſt be obſerved, 
all ſummer, to pull up the weeds as often as 


they appear; for if they are permitted to get 
ſtrong, and have great roots, they will pull up 


the jeeds with them. In the ſpring following, 


if the ſeeds are good, the plants will appear. 


During the ſummer, they ſhould be watered in 


ry weather.z and, for the firſt winter or two, 


would have lome turze-buſhes pricked all round 


them, ar a proper diſtance, which will break the 
_ keen edge of the froſty winds, and preſerve the 


young plants until they are ſtrong enough to de- 
tend themſelves. | | FE | 

1. A7:zcreon, or Spurge-Olive, is titled, Daphne 
Porihus ſelſilibus ternis caulinis, foliis lanceolatis 
deciduis. In the Ford Lapponicd it is termed, 
Daphne floribus ſeffuibus infra folia elliptico-lan- 
Caipar Bauhine calls it, Laureola folio 
decido, flore purpureo, officiats Laureola femina 
Cammerarius, Daphnoides; Gerard, Chamelza 
Cerinanica, ſ. Megereon; and Tournefort, Thyme- 
lea lauri folio deciduo, five Lanreola feming, It 


grows common in England, and in moſt of the 


northern parts of Europe. - 


each {ide of them, to direct to the places where they 


Spain and the ſouth 


2. Flax-leaved Thyme!za is, Daphne panicula 
terminali, foliis lineari-lanceolatis acuminatis, Sau- 
vage calls it, Daphne foliis lanceolatis baſi anguſti- 
oribus, racemo nudo terminali; Cluſius, Thymelza ; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Thymelze foliis lini; and Guet- 
tard, Daphne floribus racemoſis, foliis lineari-lan- 
ceolatis acuminatis iutegris. It grows common in 
many parts of Italy, Spain, and about Montpe- 
lier in France. 

3. Cneorum, or the Cluſter-flowering Spear- 
leaved Daphne, is, Daphne floribus congeſtis ter- 
minalibus ſeſſilibus, foliis lanceolatis nudis. This 
Caſpar Bauhine calls, Thymelea effinis facie ex- 
ternd. Matthiolus and Cluſius call it, Cicorum; 
and Sauvage, Daphne humifuſa, foliis oblongis 
flores ſefſites terminales ſubcingentibus. It grows 
naturally in Switzerland, Hungary, upon the Alps 
and Pyrenzan Mountains. | | 

4. Tarton-Raire, or Cluſter-flowering Oval- 
leaved Daphne, is, Daphne floribus ſeſſilibus aggre- 


gatis axillaribus, foliis ovatis utrinque pubeſcentibus 


nervoſis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Thymelza 
foliis candicantibus ſerici inſtar mollibus; and 


Lobel, Tarton-Raire Galloprovinciæ Monſpelien- 


ſium. It grows naturally in many parts of France 
and Italy. dT 


5. The Alpine Chamelea is, Daphne floribus 


ſeſſitibus ageregatis lateralibus, foliis lanceolatis ob— 
tufiuſculis ſubtus tomentois, Geſner calls it, Daphne 
alind rarum, foliis ſupremis hirſutis; Tournefort, 


Tmelæa Cantabrica juniperi folio, paniculis pro- 


cumbentibus , Caſpar Bauhine, Chamelæa Alpina, 
folio inferne incano;, Haller, Thymelza floribus 


inter folia, folio utrinque hirſuto; Lobel, Chame- 


lea Alpina incaua , Ray, Chamelea ſabaudica, fo- 
lio utrinque incano, flore albo; and Plukener, 


 Thymelea incana, megerei folio & facie, ſurculis 


admodum fragilibus. It grows naturally on the 


Alps of Switzerland, in Geneva, Italy, and 


Auſtria. | e 

6. Thymeles, or Milk-wort-leaved Daphne, is, 
Daphne floribus ſeſſilibus axilleribus, foliis lanceoln- 
tis, caulibus ſimpliciſſimis, J. Bauhine calls it, 


Sanamunda glabia; Caſpar Bauhine, Thymelea 
foliis polygale glabris; Sauvage, Daphne floribus 


tetrandris ſecundum caules fimpliciſſimos ; and Pluke- 


net, Thymelea Alpina glabra, floſculis ſublatis ad 


foliorum ortum ſeſ:iizus. It grows naturally in 
France. 5 8 


7. Small Hairy 


planis ciliatis pilofis confertis. Tournefort calls it, 
Thymelza villoſa minor Liſitanica, polygoni folio. 
It grows naturally in Portugal and Spain. | 
This genus is of the claſs and order OZandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 
1. iir ieee ñß?ir Eoin: 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of one funnel-ſhaped pe- 
tal, the tube of which is cylindric, imperforated, 


and longer than the limb. The limb is divided 


into four oval, acute, plane, patent ſegments. 
3. STAMINA are eight ſhort filaments, inſerted 

in the tube, being alternately lower, and having 

roundiſh, erect, and bilocular antheræ. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 


very ſhort ſtyle, but a depreſſed, plane, capitated 


ſtigma. | | 


5. PerRICarPIUM is a roundiſh berry, of one 


cell. | 
6. SEMEN is ſingle, roundiſh, and fleſhy. 


CHAP. 


ortugal Daphne is, Daphne 
foliis ſelſilibus lateralibus ſolitariis, foliis lanceolatis 


Claſs and 


order in 


the Lin- 
næan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 
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Jpecies. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Indian 
Date- 

P wm, 


and the buds for the next year's ſhoot begin 


and the 
Piſnhamin- 
Plum. | 


Method 
of Propa- 
gating 
this tree. 


— 


OTOSPLPLIERD SE, The 


Tia! ſpecies of tolerable growth belong to 


this genus: 
Ihe Indian Date-Plum. 
SY The Piſhamin-Plum. 


1. The Indian Date-Plum will arrive at the q 
height of more than twenty feet, and 1s an ex- 


cellent tree for ſhade. It aſpires with an upright 
ſtem, and the young branches are covered with 


a ſmooth whitiſh bark. The youngeſt twigs 


ſtand alternately on thoſe of the preceding year, 


to ſwell ſoon after the fall of the leaf. The 
leaves are of two colours; their upper ſurface 
is of a delightful green, and their lower of a 


whitiſh caſt, They are of an oblong figure, 


end in a point, and are in length about four 
inches and a half, and near two inches broad. 


They are placed alternately on the branches, and 


ſeveral ſtrong veins run alternately from the mid 
rib to the borders, which are entire. Theſe 
leaves will be of a deep green, even when they 
fall off in the autumn. The flowers are herma- 
Phrodites and males on different plants, and have 
little beauty to recommend them: They are 


pitcher-ſhaped, and grow ſingly on very ſhort | 


footſtalks, on the ſides of the branches: They 


are of a reddiſh colour, and are ſucceeded by 


largiſh black berries, which are eatable, ike the 
medlar, when in a ſtate of decay. | 


2. The Piſhamin-Plum will not aſpire to the | 


Height of the former ſpecies, tho' it will ſometimes 


grow to be near twenty feet. The branches of 


this tree are whitiſh, ſmooth, and produced in 
an irregular manner. The leaves are very 


large and beautiful; about five or ſix inches 


long, and three broad. Their upper ſurface 1s 
ſmooth, and both ſides are of a beautiful green. 
They are of an oblong figure, end in a point, 
grow irregularly on the branches, and ſeveral 
veins run irregularly from the mid-rib to the 
borders, which are entire. They fall off in the 
autumn, at the coming- on of the firſt froſts, 
when their colour will be that of a purpliſh red. 
The flowers, like thoſe of the other ſort, have 
no great appearance; but are ſucceeded by a 
fruit, which is eatable, when, like medlars, it is 
in a ſtate of decay, 

Both theſe ſorts are propagated from the ſeeds, 
which we receive from abroad, in the ſpring. 
The compoſt proper for their reception 1s 
maiden earth, from a rich paſture, dug up 
ſward and all a year before, which has been three 
or four times turned to rot the ſward. This be- 
ing made fine, a fourth part of drift or ſea ſand 
ſhould be added; and being all well mixed, the 
leeds ſhould be ſown in pots or boxes, three 
quarters of an inch deep. The pots ſhould 
afterwards be placed in a ſhady place during the 
ſummer; for the ſeeds rarely come up until the 
ſecond ſpring; and in the autumn they ſhould be 
removed into a well-ſheltered place, where they 
may enjoy the benefit of the ſun all winter. In 
the ſpring the plants will come up; and if they 
are aſſiſted by plunging the pots into a mode- 
rate hotbed, it will make them ſhoot ſtronger ; 
though this is not pagan neceſſary. All the 
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ſummer they ſhould ſtand in 4 ſhady place, 


where they may have free air; and, if the wea- 
ther proves dry, they ſhould be watered every other 
evening. At the approach of winter, they ſhould 
be removed into the greenhouſe, or placed 
under an hotbed- frame, or ſome ſhelter; and, 

when all danger of froſt is over, they mult be pur 
in the ſame ſhady ſituation as in the former ſum- 
mer. In the winter alſo they ſhould be hooped 
as before; and in ſpring may be planted in the 
nurſery-ground. Theſe plants, when they get 
tolerably ſtrong, are very hardy ; though even 
then the ends of the branches are ſubject to be 
killed; ſo that when they are ſeedlings, or very 
young, they will be in danger of being deſtroyed 


by the froſts, which makes the above- directed 


care and protection en till they have gained 


ſtrength. 


1. The Indian Date-Plum is entitled, Diofpy- | 


ros foliorum paginis diſcoloribus. Van Royen calls 


it, Dioſpyros foliis utrinque bicoloribus ; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Lotus Africana latifolia; alſo, Lotus 


Africana anguſtifolia ſ. femina; Cammerarius, 
Pſeudo Lotus; allo, Lotus Africana altera. In 


the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Dzoſpyros 
foliis utrinque diverſe coloratis. It grows natu- 
rally in Africa, Italy, and the ſouth of France. 


2. The Piſhamin-Plum is entitled, Dioſpyros 
foliorum paginis concoloribus. In the Hortus Clif- 
fortianus it is termed, Dioſpyros foliis utriuque 


Titles, 


concoloribus. Plukenet calls it, Cugjacana lots 


arbori affinis Virginiana Piſhamia digg ; Cateſby, 


Guajacana; ' Caſpar Bauhine, Lott Africane fimilis 


Indica, Boerhaave, Guajacana Virginiana Piſhamin 


dicka; and Gronovius, Dioſpyros floribus dioicis. 
It grows naturally in Carolina, Virginia, and in 
many parts of North-America. 
Dioſpyros is of the claſs and order Polygamia 


en it having hermaphrodite and female and order 
flowers on the ſame plant, and male flowers on 


others. In the hermaphrodites, 


I. Car xx is a large, monophyllous, perma- 2 cha- 
Tacters. 


nent, obtuſe perianthium, divided into four parts. 
2. Cokol La is one large, pitcher-ſhaped petal, 

divided into four acute ſpreading ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are eight very mort, ſetaceous 

filaments, that are firmly joined to the receptacle, 


having oblong antherz, which are deſtitute of 
— 7 


. PisTILLUM is a 8 germen, a ſingle 
san permanent ſtyle, longer than the la- 
mina, and an obtuſe bifid ſtigma. 


Claſs 


in _ 
Linnæ 
ſy * 


5. PERICARPIUM is a large globular berry, of 


eight cells, placed on the large x atent calyx. 
8 P P 
6. SEMIN A. The ſeeds are fingle, roundiſh, 


compreſſed, and very hard. 


In the male flowers on the diſtinct plants, 

1. CAL vx is a ſmall, erect, acute, monophyl- 
lous perianthium, divided into four parts. 

2. CoroLLa is one pitcher-ſhaped, coriaceous, 


tetragonous petal, cut into four roundiſh, revo- 


lute ſegments. 

2. STAMINA are eight ſhort filaments, inſerted 
in the receptacle, having long, acute, twin 
antheræ. 


CHAP. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Its appear. 


ance, &c. 
delcribec. 
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ELEAAGNUS, The WILD-OLIVE. 


ET TE are now come to a tree that affords as 


great a variety in ornamental plantations 
as any I know. The leaves of moſt 


trees are poſſeſſed of a verdure, and occaſion + 


variety by the difference of greens they exhibit, 
as well as their figure, during the ſummer; but 
the leaves of the plant under conſideration are 


white, eſpecially the under ſide, and ſtand upon 


white twigs ſo that the tree by theſe exhibiting 


its filvery head, cauſes at once aſtoniſhment and 


pleaſure. 


It will grow to be near twenty feet high, and 
the branches are ſmooth, and of a brown colour. 


The preceding year's ſhoots are white and downy, 


and the filvery leaves are placed irregularly 


on them: Theſe are of a ſpear-ſhaped figure, 


about two, and ſometimes three inches long, 


and three quarters of an inch broad, and are as 
ſoft as ſattin to the touch. Neither is ſummer 


the only time the leaves afford us pleaſure: They 
continue on the tree great part of the winter; ſo 


that the effect they cauſe, when other trees are de- 


ſpoiled of their honours, may be eaſily conceived. 


The flowers appear in July, but make no figure: 
They are ſmall, and come out at the footſtalks 


of the leaves; their colour is white, and they 


Variety. 


Method 


of propa- 
gatin 2 
this tree. 


cuttings. 


are poſſeſſed of a ſtrong ſcent. The fruit that 


ſucceeds them much reſembles a ſmall olive. 


This ſhrub has a variety, with yellow flowers. 
The culture of both varieties is very eaſy. 
They are propagated by cuttings, which muſt 
be of the laſt ſummer's ſhoot. 
have them proper for the purpoſe, a ſufficient 


th 


number of trees muſt be fixed on, from which 


the family is to be encreaſed. They mult be | 


headed near the ground in the winter; which 


will cauſe them to make ſtrong ſhoots the ſuc- 


ceeding ſummer, and theſe ſhoots afford the 
They ſhould be taken off in the 
autumn, and cut into lengths of about a foot 


each, three parts of which ſhould be ſet in the 


But in order to | 


| 


ground. They may be planted very cloſe, and 


in the autumn following removed into the nur- 
ſery, where they ſhould be ſet a foot aſun- 
der, and at two feet diſtant in the rows; 
or, if there be ground enough, they may be 
planted thinner, and ſo will want no removing 
until they are ſet out for good. The bet 
foil for theſe cuttings is a rich garden mould, 
inclined to be moiſt, and in a ſhady place; and 


in ſuch a ſoil and ſituation almoſt every cutting 


will grow. The tree itſelf is exceeding hardy, and 


will afterwards ſhoot vigorouſly, in almoſt any 


ſoil or ſtation, as 8 | 
The word Elæagnus is formed of the Greek 
th, an olive, and de, vitex, the chaſte-tree; 


the leaves reſembling thoſe of that tree, and the 


fruit that of the. olive. | 


The title of the Wild-Olive is, Elæagnus fo- 
liis lanceolatis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
termed ſimply, Eleagnus. 
It grows 


padocia. | 5 
Elæagnus is of the claſs and order Tetrandria 
Monogynia; and the characters of the flowers and 
fruskification are „„ 
I. CaLyx is a monophyllous, bell ſhaped, de- 


ciduous perianthium, rough on the outſide, co- 
| loured within, and divided at the top into four 
| ſegments. „„ Do 


2. CoroLLa. There is none. . 
3. STAMINA are four very ſhort filaments, that 


Deriva- 
tion of the 
generical 
name, 


Titles of 


this tree. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Olea fylveRtris, folio molli incano. 
naturally in Bohemia, Spain, Syria, and Cap- 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
pan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


are inſerted below the diviſions of the calyx, 


having oblong incumbent antheræ. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


ſituated below the receptacle, of a ſimple ſtyle, 


a little ſnorter than the calyx, and a ſimple 
ſtigma. _ rp Som | 
5. PERICARPIUM is a ſmooth, oval, obtuſe 
drupe, having a puncture at the top. | 
6. SEMEN is an oblong, obtuſe nut. 
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ſorts of Spindle- trees; not on account of 
the figure their flowers exhibit, which is 
indifferent, but on account of the beauty of 
their leaves and natural growth, and more par- 
ticularly the extraordinary beauty and ſingular 
appearance of their fruit, in the autumn, and 
good part of the winter. : 

There is only one real deciduous ſpecies of the 
Spindle-tree; but the principal varieties of it 
are, 


O good collection ſhould be without all the 


e 


Deep Red-berried Narrow-leaved Spindle: tree. 
Pale Red- berried Spindle- tree. | 
White-berried Narrow-leaved Spindle-tree. 
Broad-leaved Spindle-tree. 

Variegated Spindle-tree. | 

The Narrow-leaved Spindle-tree will grow to 
be ſixteen or eighteen feet high, will aſpire to 
an upright ſtem of this height, and will naturally 
form itlelf into a regular head. The bark 
of the ſtem is of a dark-brown; but thoſe of 


the firſt and ſecond years ſhoots are ſmooth, a 


0 


Varieties 
of this 
ſpecies 


deſcribed, | 
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of a fine green, the white-berried fort eſpecially, 


which differs from the red-berried in this reſpect, 
as the ſhoots of that are browner. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, of a fine deep green colour, 
about three inches long and an inch and a 
half broad, moſt lightly ſerrated, and placed 
nearly oppoſite on the branches. The flowers 
have little beauty to recommend them: They 
are ſmall, and of a greeniſh colour, pro- 


duced in ſmall bunches from the ſides of the 


branches, the latter end of May, the bunches 
hanging on long footſtalks; and are ſuc. 
ceeded by fruit, which conſtitutes the greatelt 
beauty of theſe plants. The ſeeds are of a de- 
lightful ſcarler ; four are contained in each veſ- 


ſel; and theſe opening, expoſe them to view all 


is ſingularly beautiful. 


over the head of the plant, ſome juſt peeping 
out of their cells, others quite out, and ſticking 


to the edge; and theſe veſſels being in bunches 
on long pendulent footſtalks, have a look, which 
The leed-veſfſels of the 


firſt- mentioned fort are of the ſame deep ſcarlet 
with the ſeeds; thoſe of the ſecond, of 

red; thoſe of the third are white, which, toge- 
ther with the twigs of the latter being of 4 
lighter green, conſtitute the only difference be- 
tween theſe ſorts; for the ſeeds themſelves of all 


the ſorts are of a deep ſcarlet. 


The Broad-leaved Spindle- tree is a variety of 


the Common Spindle-tree, though it will grow 


larger than thoſe of the other ſorts, being, on a 
_ thriving plant, near five inches long and two 


rather inclined to an oblong oval: Some. 


others are equally pleaſing, as the flowers are 


to a greater height than either of the other ſorts, 


It will arrive at near five-and-twenty feet high ; 
and the branches are fewer, and the leaves 
broader. The young ſhoots are ſmooth, and of 


a purpliſh colour; and the buds at the ends of 
them, by the end of October, will begin to be 


ſwelled, and be near an inch long, preparing for 


the next year's ſhoot. The leaves are much 


broad. Their figure is like the other, though 


are moſt ſlightly ſerrated, of a light-green, 


ſtand oppoſite by pairs, and fall off much 
ſooner in the autumn, before which their co- 
Tour will be red. The flowers make an incon- 
ſiderable figure, though they are rather larger 


than the other forts: The ſeeds that ſucceed 


them with their veſſels alſo are proportionably 
larger; and many of the common footſtalks to 
each bunch will be four inches, which cauſes a 


more noble look in the autumn; though the 


produced on the Narrow-leaved forts in greater 


plenty: Add to this, the berries of the Broad will 


fall off long before the others. „„ 
There is but one good method of propagating 

the Spindle- tree, and that is by ſeeds; though 

it may eaſily be done by layers or cuttings ; for 


if the young ſhoots be laid in the ground in the 
autumn, they will have ſtruck root by the au- | 
tumn following; and if cuttings are planted in 


the autumn in a moiſt rich earth, that is ſhaded, 


many of them will grow; but neither of theſe 


methods will produce ſuch fine upright plants, 


or that will grow to ſuch a height as thoſe raiſed 
from ſeeds, though they will be every whit as 


_ prolific of flowers and fruit. 


Metho 1 
of propa- 
gating 


this tree 


by ſeeds, 


Whoever has not 
the convenience of procuring the ſeeds, let him 
improve theſe hints, if he has got a plant or two, 


which will be ſufficient for his purpoſe : Who- 


ever can get the ſeeds, had better never attempt 
thoſe arts. | 


The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the autumn, 
ſoon after they are r1 


e. They will thrive in 
almoſt any ſoil or uad, if it be made 


fine and clear of the roots of all weeds, &c. 


Vo l. I. 
13 


a paler 


— 


ſical inſtrument- makers alſo uſe it in many other 
things. Tooth-pickers made of this wood are plant. 


1 


though if it be a fine garden-mould, it will 
be the better. They ſhould be ſown three- 
fourths of an inch deep. It ſeldom happens 


that more than a few odd plants come up the 


firſt ſpring ; the beds muſt, therefore, remain 

untouched until the ſpring twelvemonth after 

ſowing; only conſtant weeding mult be obſerved. 

At that time the plants will come up very 

thick, and all the ſummer they muſt be weeded. 

In this ſeed-bed they may ſtand two years, and 

be then planted out in the nurſery, where they 

may remain, with no other care than weeding 

and digging between the rows in winter, until 

they are planted out for good. | 
The Broad-leaved fort will take very well by and by 

budding it on the Common. The ſtocks for this budding. 

purpoſe ſhould be planted out when they are 

one year's ſeedlings, and by the ſummer twelve- 

month after they will be fit for working; ſo that 

whoever has young plants of the Common fort, 

and only one of the other, may encreaſe his 

number this way. | 


The wood of theſe trees is very valuable, valuable a 
eſpecially the Common ſort. It is oy white, properties 


_ of the 
s. Mu oy 
of this 


and makes excellent jacks for harpſichor 


ſaid not to damage the teeth. It makes likewiſe 
good ſcewers, and the beſt ſpindles in the world, 
which occaſions its raking the denomination, 
Spindle-tree. Evonymus is ſaid to be hurtful to periva: 


animals, and is ſo called by Antiphraſis, of e, tion of the 
; which ſignifies good, and oven, a NAME, 


Lhe Broad-leaved Spindle-tree will not continue e. 
in the kind, when raiſed from ſeeds, as has been 
aſſerted. Miller ſays, he has raiſed many of theſe 
ſhrubs from ſeeds, and has never found them alter 


to the Common ſort. I am almoſt induced to queſ- | 


tion his veracity at leaſt, he has been very lucky 


in his experiment; for I have raiſed thouſands of 


them for ſale (there being hardly any ſhrub more 
called for), and ever found the ſeeds of the Broad- 


| leaved Spindle-tree to come up the Common 


Narrow-leaved forts ; which I was very punctual 
about at firſt; becayſe it they could be raiſed 
from ſeeds, it would fave much trouble in bud- 
ding, grafting, and planting cuttings ; the only 
methods by which the Broad-leaved ſort is to be 


| continued and encreaſed. bh: 


This ſpecies is titled, Evonymus floribus pleriſ- Titles. 
que quadriſidis. J. Bauhine calls it, Evonymus _ 
vulgaris, granis rubentibus , alſo, Evonymus lati- 
folius. Cluſius holds the Narrow and Broad- 


| leaved forts as diſtin ſpecies, and calls one, 


Evonymus 1. ſ. latifolia; the other, Evonymus 2. 


In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Evonymus 


foliis oblongo-ovatis. Gerard calls it, Evonymus 


_ Theophraſti ; and Parkinſon, Evonymus vulgaris. 


It grows naturally in hedges and woods in Eng- 

land, and moſt parts of Europe. ; LG 
Evonymus is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs 

Monogynia; and the characters are, and order 


C ja he 
1. CaLyX is a plane, monophyllous perian- Linnaan 


thium, divided into five roundiſh, concave ſyſtem. 
ſegments. 7 The cha 

2. CokolL A conſiſts of five oval, plane, pa- 79% 
tent petals, that are longer than the calyx. 

3. STaMINa are hve awl-ſhaped, erect fila- 
ments, ſhorter than the corolla, joined to the 
germen, having didymous antherz. | 

4. P1sTiILLUM conſiſts of an acuminated ger- 
men, of a ſhort ſimple ſtyle, and an obtuſe 
ſtigma. | 

5. PERICARPIUM is a ſucculent, five-cornered, 


coloured capſule, containing five cells. 


6. SEMINa. The ſeeds are ſingle, oval, and 
of a deep ſcarlet colour. A 
7 CHAP. 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- 
© tion of the 
þ | Dwarf 
i" | Cheſnut. 


Method «of 
N 
ing it. 


© 


FAGUS, The BEECH and SPANISH CHESNUT-TREE. 


HERE are only three ſpecies of this genus: 
1. he Beech tree. 
2. The Spaniſh Cheinut. 
. The Dwarf Cheſaut, or Chinquepin. 


The Black Cheinut-tree and the Beech-tree 


have been fully treated of in the former part of 
this Work, among the forc{-trees; where the 
curious planter may fee the method of raiſing 
them, as well as in what manner theſe trees 
ſhould be placed in plantations of the largeſt 
ſize. All that remains to be mentioned in this 
Chapter is, to recommend the Striped. leaved 
Spaniſh Cheſnut to thoſe who are fond of varie- 
gated trees, and to deſcribe the ſpecies of Fagus 
called the Dwarf Cheinut, or Chinquepin. 


The Dwarf Cheſnut grows to about eight or 


3 DO 
ten feet high. 


and divides into ſeveral branches near the top. 
The leaves are of an oval, ſpear-ſhaped figure, 


acutely ſerrated, with a hoary caſt on their under 


fade. 


The flowers come out in the ſpring, in 
flender knotted katkins: 


This tree 1s very 


ſituation. _ 

The method of raiſing the wack Sheet 18 
from ſeeds, which we receive from America. 
1.cic ſhould be planted in drills, as ſoon as they 


arrive, of rich garden-mould, in a moiſtiſh bed. 
It the feeds are good, they will come up pretty 
ſoon in the ſpring. After they appear, they 
will require no trouble, except keeping them 


clean from weeds, and watering them in dry 
weather. 


years, and be afterwards planted in the nurſery- 


Titles of 
thisgenus. 


Species of 
this tree. 


Common 
Aſh, 


— — — 1 
- a * CAD 


Sr SE 
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' 
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ground, at a foot aſunder and two feet diſtance 


in the rows; and here when they are got ſtrong 


plants, they will be fit for any purpole. 
The variegated Cheſaut is multiplied by bud- 


ding, grafting, or inarching it in ſtocks of its 
| von kind, | | 
The Beech-tree is cited; F agus foliis ova- 


ts Ofelet? ſerratis. Caſpar Bauhine and others 
call it fimply, Tegus. It grows naturally in 


+ 27257 
ud. 


G H A 


F-RAXIMNU ro 


HERE. are only three real ſpecies of this 
genus; VIZ. 
. The Common Aſh. 
2. Flowering Aſh. 
. American Aſh. 
' The Common Aſh, though propagated as 
a er ſhould, e e have a ſhare 


The ſtem is of a brown colour, 


They are of a oreeniſh 
yellow colour, and are very ſeldom ſucceeded | 
by ripe ſeeds in England, 
hardy, and thrives belt in a moiſt ſoil and ſhady 


They may ſtand in the ſeed-bed two 


RA 


CN NN N . . N aer WERE OCH 


ceous filaments, of the length of the I hav- 
| ng oblong antheræ. | 


with ſimple reflexed ſtigmas. 


| knotted katkin. 


— * „ 
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XXXIV. 


England, and moſt parts of Europe 3 alſo in b 
Canada. E 
"= ST Cheinut tree is, Fagus foliis lanceolatis 3 
acuminato-ſerratis ſubtus nudis. Cammerarius 3 
calls it, Caſtanea; Caſpar Bauhine, Caſtanea l. 3 


veſtris ; allo, Caftonea ſativa. It grows natu- 
rally on the mountainous parts of the ſouth of _ 
Europe. 

3. Dwarf Cheſnut is, Fagus foliis lanceolato- 
ovatis acute ſerratis ſubtus tomentofts, amentis fili- 
formibus nodoſis. Van Royen calls it, Fagus foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis; and Plukenet, Caſtanea 
pumila Virginiana, racemoſo fructu parvo in ſingulis 
capſulis echinatis unico; allo, Caftanea Americana, 
foliis averſa parte argentea lanugine villoſis. K* 
grows naturally in North America. 

Fagus 1s of the claſs and order Monoecia Poly- Clak 


andria; and the characters are, and order 
I. Male Flowers. | * che 
1 innæan | 
1. Carvx is a monophyllous, awl- ſhaped pe- ſyſtem. IF 
rianthium, divided into five ſegments. The cha- |, 
2. COROLLA, There is none. racters. 


3. STAMINA. There are about a dozen ſeta- 


II. Female flowers. 
Carvx is a monophyllous, acute, erect 
Penning, indented in four parts. | 
2. CoRoLLa. There is none, 
3. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a germen Dane 9 
within the cup, and of three ſubulated ſtyles, 


4. PERICARPIUM is a large, roundiſh capſule, 
(formed of what was the calyx) armed with ſoft 
{pines. 

5. SEMIx A. The ſeeds are two. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that the male 
flowers of the Beech- tree are digeſted into a 
globular form; whereas thoſe of the Cheſnut 
form a cylindric amentum; and the male flowers 
of the Chinquepin are a ſill more ſlender and 
The figure of the fruit, alſo, 
of the Beech and Cheſnut- tree are very different ; ; 
the latter being a roundiſh nut, whereas the for- 
mer 1s s three- ſided, irregular, and N 
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in our largeſt quarters in the plantations under 
conſideration ; for although theſe trees exhibit no 
blow of flowers worthy the notice of any per- 
ſon but a botaniſt, yet their large compound 
leaves make a noble figure in ſammer; and 
their upright ſtems, with the grey colour of the 
bark, have a noble and pleaſing effect in — 
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DECIDUOUS TREES PROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND SHADE. 


of this 
ſpecies. 


Plower- 


ing Aſh. 


Varieties 


deſcribed. 


Varieties 


Of this ſpecies there are three varieties, which 
are much coveted by thoſe who are fond of varie- 


cated plants; viz. The Silver-ſtriped, the Gold- 


{triped, and the Yellow-coloured Aſh. The co- 
lours of theſe trees are good, and make a beauti- 


ful appearance among thoſe of rhe.larger-grow- 


ing variegated kinds. 185 4 | 
2. Flowering Aſh. The varieties of this ſpe- 
cies are, the Virginian Flowering Aſh, and the 
Dwarf Aſh of Theophraſtus. | 
Virginian Flowering Aſh, when in blow, 1s 
inferior in beaury to tew of our flowering-trees. 


It will grow to near thirty feet in height. The 


branches of this fort, in the winter, have nearly 
the ſame appearance with the Common; only 
they are, elpecially the youngeſt, more inclined 
to a black caſt : The buds alſo, which will begin 
to {well in the autumn, are of that hue. The 


branches will not burn, when green, ſo well as 


| 0 
thoſe of the Common Aſh. The leaves are of a 


fine green, ſmooth, ſerrated, and conſiſt of about 


three or four pair of flolioles, placed a good way 
aſunder along the mid-rib ; and they are uſually 


terminated by an odd one. The mid rib is 
long, but not ſtraight; is jointed, and ſwell- 


ing where the leaves, which fall off early in 
the autumn, come out. The flowers are white, 


and produced in May, in large bunches, at 


the ends of the branches. I have had this tree, 


the ſecond year from the bud, produce, on the 


Leading-ſhoot, a tuft of flowers; and although 
this is not common, yet, when it gets to be about 
ten feet high, almoſt every twig will be termi- 


nated with them. The flowers exhibit themſelves 
not in a gaudy dreſs, but in a looſe eaſy manner, 
all over the tree, which, together with the green 


leaves peeping from amongſt this white bloom, 


American 


Aſh. 


Varieties 


deſcribed. 


makes the appearance extremely pleaſing. I 


have never yet known the flowers to be ſucceeded 
by ſeeds. 55 1 


Dwarf Aſh of Theophraſtus is, as the name 
imports, a low tree for the Aſh tribe; about 


| fourteen or fifteen feet is the height it generally 
aſpires to. The branches are ſmooth, and of a 
_ darkiſh green. The leaves alſo are pinnated, 
of a dark-green, and ſerrated on the edges, but 


proportionably ſmaller than thoſe of the Com- 


mon Aſh. The flowers of this ſort make no 
| ſhow, though they are poſſeſſed of petals neceſ- 


ſary to complete a flower, which are denied the 
Common Aſh. | 


3. American Aſh. The varieties of this ſpe 


cies are, Manna Aſh, White Aſh, Red Afh, Black 


Aſh, and New-diſcovered Aſh, 7 
Manna Aſh will grow to about twenty feet 


high. I have had it ſhoot eight feet the firſt | 


year from the bud, though I never knew it 


| ſhoot more than two feet in a ſummer after- 


wards. The bark of the young ſhoots is ſmooth, 
of a browniſh green, and has a few greyiſh 


ſpots. The leaves are compoſed of four or five 


pair of folioles, placed on a ſtraight mid-rib, which 


are of a fine pleaſant green, and more acutely 


and deeply ſerrated than any of the other ſorts. 
The flowers make no ſhow : They are partly the 


colour of the Common Aſh, and are produced, 


hke them, early in the ſpring, before the leaves 


appear. From the leaves of this tree the Manna | 


of the ſhops is collected. | wn 
White Aſh is ſo called from the whitiſh colour 


of the young branches in winter. They are ſpotted 


all over with many white ſpots, which makes 
their colour that of a lightiſh grey. This ſort 
will arrive to about thirty feet high; and the 
branches are ſtrong, and produced in an irregular 


manner. The folioles which compoſe the leaves 


are of a light green, and obtuſely ſawed on 


the edges: 'They ſeldom confiſt of more than 


ſown directly, they will ſometimes come up the 
beginning of May, though they generally lie, by feeds, 


x 


three pair, with the uſual odd one, which has a 


| long point; and theſe are placed far aſunder, on 
the mid rib. Theſe leaves fall off early in 


the autumn, when they are of a whitiſh co- 
lour : This, together with the grey branches, 
makes the tree have a whitiſh look. The flowers 
are produced in the ſpring, and make no ſhow. 
1 ſort is commonly called tlie New-England 

Red Aſh. The Red Aſh is a ſtronger 
ſhooting tree than any of the former, the Com- 
mon Aſh excepted. The branches, which are 


fewer, are ſmooth, and the young ſhoots are of 


a reddiſh colour in the autumn. The leaves of 
this ſort make the moſt noble figure of any of 
the others; for although they are ſeldom com- 
poſed of more than three pair of folioles, beſides 
the odd one, yet theſe are exceeding large, eſpe- 
cially the odd one, which will be ſometimes fix 
inches long, and three and an half broad. The 


pair next it, alſo, will be fine and large though 
they diminiſh in ſize as they get nearer the 


baſe of the footſtalk. Theſe folioles are diſtinctly 
ſawed on their edges, are of a fine light-green 
during the ſummer, and in the autumn die to a 


red colour; from which circumſtance, together 


with that of their red twigs, this ſort takes the 


denomination of the Red Aſh. It has its ſeeds 


very broad, and is commonly called the Caro- 


lina Aſh. | e 
Black Aſh we receive from abroad by that 


name; though it is difficult to ſee the propriety 
of its being ſo called. The colour of the ſhoots 
is nearly like that of the White Aſh; but they 
ſhoot ſtronger, and promiſe to form a larger 
tree. The leaves are large, and ribbed under- 
neath; of a very dark green, and die to a ſtill 
darker in the autumn. The folioles are not fo 
large as thoſe of the Red ſort, but they quit the 


tree about the ſame time. The keys are very 


broad, and, when we receive them, of a blackiſh 


colour. . „„ = 
New-diſcovered Aſh I received from Penſylva- 
nia, where it was diſcovered growing in the 


woods near Philadelphia. The keys are very ſmall 
and flat, and come up in a fortnight after being 
ſown. The young ſhoots of this fort are covered 


with the ſame kind of bark as the White Aſh, 
and the leaves nearly reſemble thoſe of the Black 


Aſh, though they are not quite ſo large. 


All the forts of foreign Aſhes are eaſily raiſed, Method 


if the ſeeds can be procured from abroad. We of propa- 


often have them in February; and if they are gating 


or at leaſt the greateſt part of them, until the 


ſpring following. The beds may be made in 
any part of the garden; and almoft any fort of 


garden- mould, made fine, will do for the pur- 
pole. After the ſeeds are ſown, they will want 
no other care than weeding, until the plants are 
a year or two old in the ſeed-bed, when they may 
be taken up, and planted in the nurſery, at the 


uſual diſtance of a foot aſunder, and two feet in 
| the rows, which will be ſufficient for them till 
they are taken up for good. | 


Budding is another good method of propa- 
eating theſe trees; ſo that thoſe who have not the 
convenience of a correſpondence in the countries 


where they grow naturally, ſhould procure a _ 


plant or two of a fort, and ſhould raiſe young 
Aſhes of the Common ſort for ſtocks, as has 
been directed under that article among foreſt- 
trees. Theſe ſtocks ſhould be planted out in 


the nurſery, a foot aſunder, and two feet diſ- 


tant in the rows. When they are one year 
old, and grown to be about the thickneſs 
of a bean- ſtraw, they will be of a proper 2 

| for 


the differ- 
ent ſorts 


and by 
budding. 
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124 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
for working. A little after Midſummer is the | mrs, petiolis teretibus. Cateſby, in his Hiltory of 
time for the operation; and care muſt be ob- Carolina, terms it, Fraxinus Carolinienſis, foliis 
ſerved not to bind the eye too tight. They need | angufroribus utringue acuminatis. pendulis, It 
not be unlooſed before the latter end of Septem- | grows naturally in Carolina and Virginia. 
ber. In March, the head of the ſtock ſhould | Fraxinus is of the claſs and order Polzgamia Clap 
be taken off, a little above the eye; and, by the | Dioecia; and the characters are, and order 
end of the ſummer following, if the land be I. Hermaphrodite flowers. . che 
good, they will have made ſurpriſing ſtrong | 1. Car yx. Either none at all, as it ſome- A 
ſhoots, many of them ſix feet or more. | times happens, or elſe a ſmall, monophyllous The cha 
The variegated kinds are only encreaſed this | perianthium, divided into four acute parts. racters. 

way; for the keys of theſe being ſown, produce 2. CoROLLA, Either none, as in the Com- 
the Common green-leaved Aſh in return. mon Aſh, and ſome ſpecies, or elle four long, 

3 1. The Common Aſh is titled, Fraxinus foliolis | acute, erect, narrow petals. | 

TE: ſerratis, floribus apetalis, In the Hortus Cliffor- 3. STAMINA are two ere&t filaments, : much 


ent ſpe- 7anns it is termed, Fraxinus floribus nudis. Caſ- 


cies. par Bauhine calls it, Fraxinus excelſior; Dodo- 
neus, Fraxinus. It grows common in hedges 
and woods all over England, and moſt parts of 
Europe. | | 
2. Flowering Aſh is, Fraxinus foliolis ſerratis, 
floribus corollatis. 
titled, Fraxinus floribus completis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Fraxinus humilior, ſive altera Theo- 


phrafti, minore & tenuiore folio; John Bauhine, 


Fraxinus tenuiore & minore folio, and Moriſon, 
Fraxinus florifera botryoides. 
in many of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

3. American Aſh is, Fraxinus foliolis integerri- 
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GENISTA, BROOM & DYERS WEED. 


of the Geniſta, which are all plants of ad- 


tion of, 
ſituation 


diff | 
me have a greater right to the flower-garden or 
1 a claim, at leaſt moſt of them, to both places; 
for the ſhrubby ſorts are of low growth, and at 

the time of blow will be beautifully covered with 


flowers, and therefore are by no means impro- 


per to mix in the larger flower-garden; and in 
the ſhrubbery no plants are more proper than 
theſe to mix with the loweſt growers, near 
walks, &c. in the edges of the quarters. All 
the ſorts of Geniſta are proper for either place, 
except the Sagittated Broom, an herbaceous 
plant, and two or three others, which grow 
but to a few inches high, and that ſweet ſort 


called the Canary Broom, which requires the 


protection of the greenhouſe. 
The ſhrubby ſorts of this genus are, 
1. The Portugal Broom. 
2. The Geniſta Tin#oria, or Dyers Broom. 
3. Branching Broom. 
4. Dwarf Engliſh Broom. 
5. German Prickly Broom. 
6. Prickly Spaniſh Broom. 
7. Purging Broom. 
8. Cytijus of Montpelier. 
Theſe are all diſtinct ſpecies, and ſome of them 
have varieties, which in ſome degree add to the 
beauty of the collection. | 


Species. 


Portugal 
Broom 


growers: It will arrive to be five or ſix feet high, 
deſcribed. | | | 


In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 


It grows common 


Deſerip. & i HE garden is enriched by many ſpecies 

mirable beauty, but of low growth; and 
though moſt of them are ſhrubs, it ſeems 
difficult to ſay with certainty, whether they 


the ſhrubbery: For my part, I think they have 


| of the hermaphrodite flowers, the ſtamina only 


They grow from the ſides of the branches, and 
wings of the leaves, ſingly, on ſhort footſtalks, 
and are produced in fo free and eaſy a manner, 


| forts are the leaſt kinds, and require a ſheltered 


I. The Portugal Broom is one of the larger 


ſhorter than the corolla (where that is found), 
having on them erect, oblong, four-furrowed 
anther. - „ 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, compreſſed 
germen, an erect cylindric ſtyle, and a thickiſh 
bifid ſtigma. | | 2 
5. PERICAR IU is a compreſſed key, encloſ- 
ing a ſingle ſeed. _ - 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſpear-ſhaped, mem- 
branaceous, and compreſſed. TE 
5 II. Female flowers. 5 
The characters are exactly the ſame with thoſe 


being wanting. 


and the branches are very ſlender, tough, and 
for the moſt part three-cornered and jointed. 
The leaves end in three points, and are ſmall ; 
though ſome of them will be produced by _ 
threes, in ſuch a manner as to be entirely trifo- 

liate leaves; whilſt others again are often found 
ſingle. By the beginning of May, this ſhrub 
will be in blow. The flowers, which are yellow 


and of the butterfly kind, are each very large: 


that they may not improperly be ſaid to have a 
genteel appearance. They are ſucceeded by 
pods, in which are contained kidney-ſhaped 
leeds, that will be ripe in autumn. 5 
There are two varieties of this ſpecies of q,_ ...... 
Broom, one with larger, the other with narrower 8 
leaves, both of which are ſought after by thoſe 
who are fond of having great varieties. Theſe 


ſituation. 3 | 
2. The Dyers Broom. Of this ſpecies there pe, 
are two varieties, one of which has a narrower Broom. 
leaf, and grows more upright; the other is more Varieties 
ſpreading in its branches. Their natural growth deſcribed. 
is about two or three feet high, and their _ 
branches are taper and channelled. The leaves 
are of a lanceolated figure, and placed alter- 
nately on the branches. Theſe branches will 
produce ſpikes of yellow flowers in June, in 
ſuch a manner, that though each individual 
flower is but ſmall for thoſe of the butterfly kind, 
the whole ſhrub will appear covered with them, 
to the pleaſure of all beholders. Theſe flowers 
8 | | are 
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Deſcrip- 
tiou of the 
Branching 
Broom, 


are ſucceeded by pods, which will have ripe 
{ſeeds in the autumn. | thi: camel 

3. Branching Broom, as the name indicates, 
is a plant whoſe branches ſpread abroad, and 
decline towards the earch's ſurface. The main 


# 


{talk is beſet all over with tubercles, and tne | 


leaves that ornament the llender branches are 


_ obtuſe and ſpear-ſhaped. The flowers, Which 


are yellow, are produced at the ends of the 
branches, in ſpikes, in June; and they are ex- 
hibited in ſuch profuſion as to make a delight- 
ful ſhow. They are ſucceeded by pous that 


ripen their ſeeds in autumn. 


Dwarf 
Eng iſh 
Broom, 


4. Dwarf Engliſh Broom has many beauties to 


recommend it to the gardener, though it grows 


common in many of our barren heaths. In theſe 


places, it goes by the cant name of Perty-/ hin. 


All the forts. of our choiceſt cultivated plants 
grow wild in ſome parts of the globe, bur loſe 
nothing of their value becauſe they appear thus 
ſpontaneouſly : Why then ſhould this, becaule 


it is common in ſome parts of England, be de- 


commonneſs of it be no objection to the owner. 


nied admittance into gardens, eſpecially thoſe that 
are at a remote diſtance from ſuch places, as it 


has many natural beauties to recommend it? 


It is a low plant, ſeldom growing to be more 
than two feet high; on which account no garden 
is ſo ſmall but it may be there planted, if the 


This ſhrub has ſome ſingle, long ſpines, though 
the lower-branches are entirely free from them. 
The leaves, like the ſhrub, are proportionally 


| ſmall, of a lanceolated figure, and grow alter- 


nately on the branches. The flowers, which 


are of a fine yellow, are produced the beginning 


of May, in cluſters, at the ends of the branches 


Py 


5 German 
Prickly 
Broom, 


and are ſucceeded by thick ſhort pods, in which 
the ſeeds are contained, | 


5. German Prickly Broom will grow to be 


about a yard high. The ſhrub is armed with 


many compound ſpines; the branches are ſlender 
and numerous, though thoſe that produce the 
flowers are entirely free from ſpines. 


of this ſort, alſo, are ſmall, and of a lanceolate 


figure, and grow alternately on the branches. The 
flowers are produced in plenty at the ends of the 


figure of the others, and are ſucceeded by pods, | 


Prickly 
Spaniſh 
Boom, 


branches, in June: They are of the colour and 


in which the ſeeds are contained. 


6. Prickly Spaniſh Broom will grow to be five 
or fix feet high. This ſhrub is poſſeſſed of many 


compound ſpines ; though the branches that pro- 
duce the flowers arc entirely free from them. 
The leaves are exceeding narrow, many of them 
being no wider than a thread, but very hairy, 


The flowers are yellow, produced in May, 1n 


Purging 


| Broom, 


cluſters, at the ends of the branches; and are 
lucceeded by hairy compreſſed pods, in which the 


ſeeds are contained. | 


7. Purging Broom. This is a low plant, ſend- 
ing forth numerous, taper, ſtriated branches, 


which ſpread themſelves every way. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, ſimple, and 
downy underneath. The flowers are yellow, 


come out in May and June, and are ſucceeded 
by compreſſed pods, containing ripe ſeeds, in 


and the 


Cytiſus of 
Montpe- 
lier. 


Method of 
Propagat- 
ing theſe 
ſorts. 


September. . | | 
8. Cytiſus of Montpelier riſes, with an erect, 
ſhrubby, branching, ttriated ſtalk, to the height 
of about a yard. The leaves are trifoliate, oval, 
and hairy underneath. The flowers come out 
on leafy footſtalks, from the ſides of the 
branches: They are of a bright yellow colour, 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded by hairy pods, 
containing ripe ſeeds, in September. 

The beſt way of propagating all theſe forts of 
Geniſta is by ſeeds ; and if theſe are ſown ſoon af- 
ter OP are ripe, they will come up earher 1n the 

Ven. 1. | 


= 


The leaves 


montis ventoſi, ſpinoſa. 


ſpring, and make better plants by the autumn. 


They ſhould only ſtand one year in the ſeed- bed 
before they are tranſplanted. They. ſhould be 
taken up in the ſpring, and planted out for 
good, in ground properly prepared for ſuch ſmall 


the faſter will they thrive ; as they naturally 


grow with long ſtrong ſtringy roots, that do 


not love to be diſturbed; on which account, 


if places in the plantations were to be marked 


out, the mould made fine, a few ſeeds of the 
different forts ſown, and ſticks ſer as guides to 
prevent their being hoed or dug up; plants 
that have been thus raiſed, without removing, 
will ſhoot ſtronger, and flower better, than any 


plants; for the leſs they are removed, ſo much 


that have been brought from the ſeed-bed or 


nurſery. After they are come up, if there 
be too many in a place, the weakeſt may be 
drawn out, and only two or three of the ſtrongeſt 
left, which will caufe them to flower better and 
ſtronger. I; . 

1. Portugal Broom 1s titled, Geniſta ramis tri- 
guelris ſubarticulatis, foliis tricuſpidatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Chamegeniſia caule foliato; 
Tournefort, Geniſtella fruticoſa Luſitanicà lati- 


Titles of 


tus genus. 


folia ; alſo, Geniſta fruticoſa Lyſitanica anguſtifolia. 


It grows common in Portugal and Spain. | 

2. Dyers Broom is, Genifa foliis lanceolatis, 
glabris ramis fAriatis teretibus ereftis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Geniſta tinforia Germanica; Clu- 
ſius, Ceniſta tincloria vulgaris; and Gerard, Ge- 


niſtella tinctoria. It grows naturally in Germany; 
alſo in many parts of England. ä 


3. Branching Broom is, Geniſta foliis lanceola- 


tis obtuſis, caule tuberculato decumbente. 
Bauhine calls it, Chamægeniſta foliis geniſtæ vul- 


Caſpar 


garis; allo, Genifia ramoſa, foliis Hyperici; alſo, 


Chamegeniſta momtana hiſpida. Clulius terms it, 
Chamegeniſta prima. It grows naturally in Hun- 
gary, Germany, and in many parts of France. 


4. Dwarf Engliſh Broom is, Geni/ta ſpinis im- 


ęlicibus, ramis floriferis inermibus, foliis lanceolatis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Genijla minor aſphalloi- 
des; Gerard, Genifa aculeata; Parkinſon, Geni- 


fella aculeata; and Dodonzus, Gemifellg, It 


grows naturally in moiſt heathy ground in ſeveral 


parts of England. 


5. German Prickly Broom is, Geniſta ſpinis 


latis. Caſpar Bauhine calls this, Geniſta ſpinoſa 
minor Germanica; and Rivinus, Genifella ſpinoſa. 
It is a native of Germany, _ 

6. Prickly Spaniſh Broom is, Geniſta ſpinis 
decompoſitis, ramis floriferis inermibus : foliis linea- 
ribus pilaſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Genijta 
ſpinoſa minor Hiſpanica villefifjima , allo, Genifella 
Monſpeliaca ſjino/a; and J. Bauhine, Ceniſtella, 


Spain, and ſome parts of France. 


compoſitis, ramis floriferis inermibus, foliis lanceo- 


It grows naturally in 


7. Purging Broom is, Genifa ſpinis terminali- 


bus, ramis teretihus ſtriatis, foliis lanceclatis fim- 
plicibus pubeſcentibus, John Bauhine calls it, Ge- 
niſta, ſeu ſpartium purgans. It grows naturally 
near Montpelier. | 8 

8. Cytiſus of Montpelier is titled, Geuiſta foliis 
ternatis ſubtus villſis, pedunculis lateralibus ſub- 
auinque floris foliatis, leguminibus hirſutis, In the 
former edition of the Species Plantarum it is 
termed, Cytiſus florious lateralibus, foliis hirſulis, 
caule erecto ſtriato. Tournefort calls it, Cyti/us 
Monſpelianus, medice folio, fiiiquis denſe congeſtis 
& villofis, and Cæſalpinus, Ctiſus ſylveiris can- 
dicans. It grows naturally in Italy, and about 
Montpelier in France. 5 

Geniſa is of the claſs and order Diadelphia, 
Decandria; and the characters are, 

1. Cal vx is a ſmall, tubulous, monophyllous, 
bilabiated perianthium, The upper lip is deeply. 

| . cut 
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Deſcrip- 
tion of 
this tree. 


cut into two ſegments; the lower one is un- 
equally indented in three parts. 
2. COROLLA is papilionaceous. : | 
Vexillum is oval, acute, wholly reflexed, 
and remote from the carina. ot 
Alæ are oblong and looſe, and ſhorter than 
the vexillum. | | 
Carina is erect and emarginated, and longer 
than the vexillum. 


VVV 


n 


| 


3. STAMINA are ten filaments, joined toge- 
ther, ſituated on the carina, having ſimple an- 
there, | | | 

4. PisTIiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
of a ſimple aſcending ſtyle, and an acute invo- 
lute ſtigma. - | | | 

5. PERICARPIUM 1s'a roundiſh, turgid, bival- 
vate pod, containing one cell. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are reniforme. 


* 


XXXVII. 


GLE DIT SIA. TRIPLE-THORNED ACAC TIA. 


E are now come to a tree that aſpires to 

near forty feet in height, and is in every 

_ reſpect ſo ſingular and beautiful, as to 
attract the eye of the moſt incurious. Its growth 


is naturally upright, and its trunk is guarded by 


thorns of three or four inches in length, in a 
remarkable manner. Theſe thorns have alſo 


others coming out of their ſides at nearly right 


angles: Their colour is red. The branches are 


ſmooth, and of a white colour. Theſe are like- 


_ wiſe armed with red thorns, that are propor- 


tionally ſmaller : They are of ſeveral directions, 
and at the ends of the branches often ſtand fin- 


gle. The young ſhoots of the preceding ſum- 


Variety. 


Metho! 


gating 
this tree. 


mer are perfectly ſmooth, of a reddiſh green, 
and retain their leaves often until the middle of 
November. Although there is a peculiar oddity 


in the nature and poſition of the ſpines, yet the 


leaves conſtitute the greateſt beauty of theſe 


trees: They are doubly pinnated, and of a de- 


Iightful ſhining green. The pinnated leaves 
that form the duplication, do not always ſtand 
oppolite by pairs on the middle rib; the pinne 
of which they are compoſed are {mall and nu- 


merous; no leis than ten or eleven pair belong 
to each of them; arid as no leſs than four or 


hve pair of imall leaves are arranged along the 


middle rib, the whole compound leaf conſiſts 


often of more than two hundred pinnæ of this 
fine green colour : They fit cloſe, and ſpread 


open in fine weather; though at the approach | 
of bad weather, they will droop, and their up- 


per ſurfaces nearly join, as if in a ſleeping ſtare. 
The flowers are produced from the ſides of 


the young branches, in July: They are a 


greeniſh katkin, and make little ſhow ; though 


many are {ucceeded by pods, that have a wonder- 


ful effect; for theie are exceeding large, more 


than a foot, and ſometimes a foot and a half in 
length, and two inches in breadth, and of a 
nut-brown colour when ripe z fo that the effect 
they occalion, when hanging on the ſides of the 
branches, may eaſily be gueſſed. | 

There is a variety of this ſpecies, with fewer 
thorns, ſmaller leaves, and oval pods. It has 
nearly the reſemblance of the other; though the 
thorns being not ſo frequent, and the pods being 
{maller, each containing only one ſeed, this ſort 
loſes that ſingular effect which the other pro- 
Cuces by them. 


| We receive the feeds from 
*merica in the ſpring, which keep well in the 
pods, and are for the moſt part good. They ge- 


Ihe culture of theſe beautiful and noble trees 
of propa- is not very difficult. 


fine. 


unicum ſemen claudente. 


nerally arrive in February; and, as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble after, they ſnould be ſown in a well-ſheltered 
warm border of light ſandy earth. 


improved by applying drift ſand, and making it 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown about half an 
inch deep; and they will for the moſt part come 
up the firſt ſpring. If the ſummer ſhould prove 


If no bor- 
der is to be found that is naturally ſo, it may be 


dry, they muſt be conſtantly watered; and if 


| ſhade could be afforded them in the heat of the 
day, they would make ſtronger plants by the 
A careful attention to this article is 


autumn. 
peculiarly requiſite; for as the ends of the 


branches are often killed, if the young plant has 
not made ſome progreſs, it will be liable to be 
wholly deſtroyed by the winter's frot, without 


protection: And this renders the ſowing the ſeeds 
in a warm border, under an hedge, in a well-ſhel- 


tered place, ſo neceſſary; for there theſe ſhrubs will 


endure our winters, even when ſeedlings, and ſo 
will require no farther trouble; nay, though the 


tops ſhould be nipped, they will ſhoor out again 
lower, and will ſoon overcome it. | 


It will be proper to let them remain two years 


in the ſeed-bed, before they are planted out in 
the nurſery. The ſpring is the belt time for the 


work. Their diſtances ſhould be one foot by 
two; the rows ſhould be dug between every 


winter; and, being weeded in ſummer, here 
they may remain, with no other particular care, 


until they are ſet out for good. Theſe trees are 


late in the ſpring before they exhibit their leaves, 


but keep ſhooting long in the autumn. 


They 


ſhould not only join in wilderneſs-quarters, with 


others of their own growth, but tome of them 
ſhould be planted fingly in opens, &c. where 


they will excite admiration, by their triple ſpines, 


fine leaves, and large pods, | 8 
The Triple-thorned Acacia is twled, Gleditfia 
ſpinis triplicibus axillaribus. In the Uptal Cata- 
logue it is termed ſimply, Gleditſia; in the 
Hortus Cliffortianus, Caſalpinoides foliis pinnatis 
ac duplicato-pinnatis. Micheli calls it, Melilobus; 
Derham, Gleditfia ſpinoſa; and Plukenet, Acacia 
Americana, abrue folio, triacanthos; and Cateſby, 
Acacia, abrug folio, triacanthos, capſula ovali 
It grows naturally in 
Virginia and Penſylvania. | | 

Gleditfia is of the claſs and order Polygamia 
Dioecia; and the characters are, 

The male flowers are collected in a long, com- 

pact, cylindric katkin. 

1. Cal xx is a perianthium, compoſed of three 
ſinall, acute, and ſpreading leaves. | 
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= Method of 


Y propagat- 
3 ing this 
. tree b 


ſeeds, 


by layers, 


and by 
eatting 
tems; 


coloured bark. | 
and the folioles are large, ſmooth, entire, and 


ranged alternately on the mid-rib. The flowers | 
are dioiceous, there bein 


2. CokoLLA conſiſts of three roundiſh, ſeſſile 
petals, which ſpread open, and are ſhaped like 
the leaves of the calyx. 
nectarium, the mouth of which grows to the 
parts of fructification. 


« STAMINA are ſix ae ion filaments, longer | 
| than the corolla, having oblon 


g Incumbent, and 
compreſſed antheræ. 
Hermaphrodite flowers are ſituated at the end 
of the ſame catkin with the males. 
1. Carvx, 
2. CoroLLA and Nectarium, 
. STAMINA, are all like the males. 
. PiSTILLUM, 
PRRICAR PLUM, 
, N like the females. 


e ee IG ANTE ID e 


CHAP 


There 1s a turbinated 


Female flowers, which are 1 N on dif. 


ferent plants, are diſpoſed in looſe katkins: 
1. CaLyx is a perianthium, the fame as the 


male, but it conſiſts of five parts. 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five long, acute, erect, 
patent petals. There are two ſhort, thread-like 
nectariums. 

3. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a broad compreſſed 
germen (longer than the corolla), a ſhort reflexed 
ws and a thick ſtigma, 

. PERICARPIUM is a very large, broad, com- 
preſſed pod, having in it many tranſverſe parti- 


tions, and replete in each diviſion with a pulpy 


matter. 


5. SEMEN Is angle, unh hard, bright, 
and ſurrounded by the pulp. 
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GUILANDINA, The BONDUC or NICKAR-TREE. 


Tur ERE i is one 3 of this genus which 


will bear the cold of our winters in the 
open air, called the Dioiceous Bonduc, or 
| Nickar-tree. 
twenty feet high, and ſends forth ſeveral branches, 
which are covered with a ſmooth, bluiſh, 
The leaves are bipinnated; 


g male and female on 


different plants, and the general characters ſhew 
their compoſition. They appear in July or Au- 


guſt; but are very rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in 


England. 


This ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 


be procured from the places where the tree natu- 
rally grows, 
lie two years before they make their appearance; 
ſo that if they are ſown in common ground, 


the beds muſt all the time be kept clean from 


weeds. In the autumn it will be proper to {tir 
the ſurface of the mould, but not ſo deep as to 
diſturb the ſeeds. In the ſpring the. plants will 


come up: All ſummer they mult be kept clean 


from weeds, watered in dry weather, and in the 


autumn the ſtrongeſt may be planted out in the 


nurſery, at the uſual diſtance, while the weakeſt 


may remain another year in the ſeed-bed to gain : 


ſtrength. 
The ſeeds alſo may be ſown in pots, and 


_ plunged into a hot-bed : This will bring the 
plants up the firſt ſpring. 


After they make their 
appearance, they muſt be hardened by degrees 
to the open air, and have the ſame treatment as 
the former kinds of ſeedlings. 

This tree may likewiſe be propagated by layers, 
"Theſe muſt be the ſmaller ſhoots of the laſt year's 


wood. The operation muſt be performed by mak- 


ing a lit, as is practiſed for carnations; and the 
beſt time for the buſineſs is the autumn. 


By cutting the root, alſo, this tree may be 


encreaſed, Inͤ order to this, bare away the earth 


The ſtem is erect, firm, often 
mould. 


aſh- | 


The ſeeds are very hard, and often 


from FRY top of he root ; then, with the knife 


cut off ſome parts of it, leaving them ſtill 


in the ground, and only directing their ends up- 
wards : Then cover the whole down lightly with 
The parts that have been ſeparated 
will ſhoot out from the ends, and come up as 
ſuckers all round the tree. If dry weather 


ſhould happen, you will do well to water 


them all the ſummer; and in the autumn they 


may be removed to the place where they are 


deſigned to remain; which ought always to be 
in a light dry foil, in a well-ſheltered place. 
This ſpecies is titled, Guilandina inermis, foliis 
bipinnatis: baſi apiceque fimpliciter pinnatis. Du 
Hamel calls it, Bonduc Canadenſe polyphyllum, non 
ſpinoſum, mas & femina, It grows naturally in 
Canada. 
Guilandina is of the claſs and order Decandrio 
Monogynia; and the characters are, | 
1. Calyx is a monophyllous bell-ſhaped pe- 
rianthium, cut at the brim into five, ou, 


ſpreading ſegments. 


2. .CoROLLA conſiſts of five ſpear-ſhaped, con- 
cave, ſeſſile, equal petals, which are rather longer 


than the calyx, and inſerted in it. 


3. STAMINA. There are ten awl-ſhaped, erect 
filaments, inſerted in the calyx, which are alter- 


nately ſhorter than each other, and have obruie | 
Incumbent anther. 


4. PisTILL.uMm conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
ſimple ſtigma. 

45 PekicagriUn is a . ſwelling, 
compreſſed, unilocular pod, having a convex 
ſuture on the upper ſide, containing one cell, 
and divided into many partitions by tranſverſe 
valves. 

6. SEMINA, 
compreſſed, and lodged Angy 1 in the different 
apartments. 


C HAP. 


The ſeeds are oſſeous, 1 | 
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H A MAM E L II, The WITCH-HAZEL. 


hifhrob HE Witch-Hazel is a ſhrub of about four | for many of the ſeeds will not come up ſome- 
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deſcribed, 


mon Hazel, that are known to all. 
make no ſhow; but perhaps the time of their 


Method 
of propa- 
gating it 


by ſeeds, 


feet in growth, and will conſtitute a va- 
riety among other trees, though there is 
no great beauty in it, except what is afforded by 
the leaves. Theſe are placed on the branches, 
which are numerous and ſlender, in an alternate 
manner, and much reſemble thoſe of our Com- 


appearing, which happens in winter, in Novem- 
ber or December, when they will be produced 
in cluſters from the joints of the young ſhoots, 
may make the plant defirable to ſome perſons. 


Nothing farther need be ſaid to the gardener 
concerning this ſhrub, which Nature tems to 


have deſigned for the ſtricter eye of the botaniſt; 
10 1 we ſhall proceed to its culture. 


It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 


bs: procured from America, for they do not 
ripen here. 
from the north and welterly winds, is beit for 
their reception; for theſe plants when ſeedlings 
are rather tender; when older, they are hardy 
enough. They will grow in almoſt any kind of 


good g "earden-mould, made fine; and they ſhould | 


be covered about half an inch deep. They ne- 
ver come up before the ſecond ſpring; and 
therefore, during the ſummer the weeds muſt be 


| 1 up as faſt as they appear, otherwiſe they 


will toon ſtrike their roots in plenty amongſt the 


ſeeds, and then, in drawing them up, you will be 


apt to draw out the ſeeds with them. They will 
come up the ſecond ſpring; and if it ſhould prove 
diy, watering mult be afforded them. In the heat 
of ſummer, alſo, if they could be a little ſhaded, 


they will prove the ſtronger plants for it by the 


Varieties 
of the 
Althza 
Frutcx. 


autumn. In the winter, it will be neceſſary to prick 


furze- buſſies on the fide expoſed, to break the 
eaſterly, or any other froſty winds that may hap- 
pen. By this means, the plants will be ſecure; 
and, after having ſtood two years in this ſeed- 


bed. they ſhould de planted in the nurſery. They 


ihould remain in the ſeed-bed, I fay, two years; 


S. SSN S's 


The flowers | 


An eaſterly border, well defended. 


rimes even until the third ſpring after ſowing : 


Thus may many plants be ſaved, 


2. This tree may alſo be propagated by layers ; ; 
ſo that whoever has not the conveniency of pro- 
curing the ſeeds from abroad, having obtained a 
plant or two, may encreaſe them this way. The 
operation ſhould be performed on the twigs of the 
preceding ſummer's ſhoot: Theſe ſhould be ſlit 
at the joint, and a bit of chip, or ſomething, put 


in to keep the flit open. If theſe ſtools ſtand 


in a moiſtiſh place, which theſe ſhrubs naturally 


ard 
by layers, 


love, and are layered in the autumn, they will 


have ſhot root by the autumn following; and may 


be then either planted out in the nurſery, or where 
they are to remain for good. 


As there is no other ſpecies of this genus, it 


ſtands with the name ſimply, Hamamelis. Mi- 


cheli calls it, Tyipolus; and Plukenet, Pifacia 
Virginiana nigra, coryli foliis. It grows naturally 


in Virginia. 


Hamamelis is of the 604 and order 7. INES 
Digynia ; and the characters are, 

I. CALYx is a triphyllous involucrum the 
two folioles of which, that are interior, . are 
roundiſh, ſmall, and obtuſe ; the third, which is 
outward, is large, and of a lanceolated figure. 
The perianthium is double: The exterior con- 
ſiſts of two ſmall roundiſh leaves; the interior 


Titles 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linnaun 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 


racters. 


of four leaves, which are oblong, obtuſe, and 5 


| equal. 
2. CoRoLLa conſiſts of four linear, equal, very 
long, obtuſe, reflexed petals. There. are four 


nectaria adhering to the petals. 


3. STAMINA are four narrow filaments, that 


are ſhorter than the 8 having bicornate, in- 
flexed antheræ. 

4. PisSTILLUM conſiſts of an oval hairy ger- 
non. and of two ſtyles the length of the ta- 
mina, with capitated ſtigmas. 

5. PERICOARPIUM. There is none. 


6. SEMEN is an oval, hard, ſmooth, obtuſe, : 


ſulcated nut, ſituated i in the calyx. 


F 


„ 


HIBISCUS, The 


ANY partes of- the garden are ornamented 
by the various ſpecies of Hibiſcus; but 
that which 1s neceſſary for our preſent pur- 

poſe is what 1s commonly known by the name of 
Althea Frutex , a ſhrub of ſingular beauty and 
variety, which flowers late in the autumn. Of 


the Althea Frutex there are ſeveral ſorts; as, 


The White Althea brutex. 
The Red-tiowering Althea Frutex. 


SYRIAN KETMIA. 


Yellow- flowering Althea Fruter. 
Pale Purple-flowering Althea Frutex. 
Deep Purple Althza Frutes, 


All theſe, though ſuppoſed to be only ſorts of Deſerip- 


one ſpecies of Hibiſcus, afford wonderful varieties 
to the gardener. They will grow to the height 
of about ſix feet. Their branches are not very 
numerous; they are ſmooth, and of a whitiſh 
colour, The leaves are of a pleaſant green, and 

grow 


tion o 
this tree. 
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DECIDUOUS TREES PROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND SHADE. 


hh 


grow on ſhort footſtalks irregularly on the 


branches, They are of an oval, ſpear-ſhaped 
figure, ſerrated at the edges, and many of 


them are divided at the top into three diſtinct 


lobes. The flowers have longer footſtalks than 


the leaves; and come out from the ſides of 
the young ſhoots with them; inſomuch that the 


young ſhoots are often garniſhed with them their 
whole length. The Common Mallow produces 
not a bad flower, did not its commonneſs render it 
unnoticed. The flowers of theſe ſpecies ſomewhat 


reſemble it in ſhape, but by far exceed it both in 


ſize and ſplendor of colour; and each has a greater 
variety; inſomuch that though they are termed 
Red, White, Purple, &c. from the colour of the 


upper part of the petals, yet the lower part of 


Method 


of propa- 
gating 


this tree 
by ſeeds, 


all of them is very dark, and ſeems to ſhoot out in 
rays in directions towards the extremity of each 


| pe Auguſt is the month we may expect to 


entertained with this bloom; though, in 


{ſtarved cold ſoils, the flowers rarely ever appear 
before September. 


This beautiful ſhrub may be propagated by | 


two methods. 


1. By ſeeds, which we receive from abroad. | 


Theſe ſhould be ſown in a bed of light ſandy 


earth; and if it is not naturally ſo, drift ſand 
muſt be added; and if ſome old lime-rubbiſh, 


beat to powder, be alſo mixed with it, it will be 
the better. 


ſhould be covered about a quarter of an inch 
deep. The ſituation of this bed muſt be in a 


warm well-ſheltered place, that the young plants 


may not ſuffer by troſts the firſt winter. Any 
time in March will do for the work; and in 


about ſix weeks the young plants will come up. 


froſts, which otherwiſe would deſtroy many of 


c ο ao ooo oa oo aA coco 


| Species of 
this genus. 


Deſcri 


In the heat of ſummer, it will be proper to 
ſhade them; 


per to prick furze-buſhes at a little diſtance 
all around, to break the keen edge of the black 


GH AP, 


HIPPOPHAE, SALLOW THORN, 


HERE are two real ſpecies of the Sea- 
Buckthorn to encreaſe our variety: 

1. The European Sea-Buckthorn, 

2, The American Sea-Buckthorn. 
The European Sca-Buckthorn will grow to 


tion of the OY. height of about twelve feet, and ſends forth 


uropean numerous branches in an irregular manner. Their 


colour is that of a dark brown; and on them a 
few ſtrong and long ſharp ſpines are found, nearly 
like thoſe of the Common Buckthorn. This tree is 
chiefly admired for its ſingular appearance in win- 


ter; for the young ſhoots of the preceding ſum- 


merare then found thickly ſet on all ſides with large, 
turgid, uneven, ſcaly buds, of a darker brown, 
or rather a chocolate colour, than the branches 
themſelves : Theſe give the tree ſuch a parti- 
on look, that it catches the attention, and 

OL. I. | 35 
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Having worked them all together, 
and made the bed ſmooth and fine, the ſeeds 


and if conſtant waterings are af- 
forded chem in dry weather, they will acquire 
greater ſtrength and vigour by the autumn. 
At the beginning of November, beſides the 
natural ſhelter of theſe beds, it will be pro- 


them the firſt winter: After that, they will be 
hardy enough for our ſevereſt weather. They 
ſhould ſtand in theſe ſeed beds two years, and 
all the while be weeded and watered in dry 
weather. The ſpring is the bett time for 
planting them our in the nurſery, where no 
Foray diſtance need be allowed them than one 
oot 

2. Theſe plants may be propagated by layers; 
for which purpote the ſtools ſhould be headed 
near the ground, to throw out ſome good ſtrong 
ſhoots the following ſummer. T heſe ſhould be 
laid in the ground, the bark being broken, or 
cut at one or two of the joints, and they will 
have ſtruck root by the autumn following, when 
they may be taken up, and planted in the nurſery, 
like the ſeedlings; and a ſecond operation per- 
formed on the ſtools. 

Theſe plants may be raifed alſo by cuttings ; 
for by planting them i in a ſhady border, many of 
them will grow ; though 1 never found this to 
be a certain method. 

The true title of this ſpecies is, Hibiſcus foliis 
cunerformi-ovatis : ſuperne inciſo-dentatis, caule 
arboreo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Alcea orbo- 
reſcens Sriaca; and Cammerarius, Alcea arbo- 
reſcens. It is a native of Syria. 

This genus is of the claſs and order Monadel- 
phia Polyandri 7a; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a double perianthium. The 
outer cup is compoſed of many narrow perma- 


nent leaves; the interior is of one leaf, which is 


cyathiforme and permanent, and cut at the 
brim into five acute ſegments. 

2. Con ol LA conſiſts of five obeordated petals, 
that join at their baſe. 
3. STaMiNna are numerous filaments. Theſe 
coaleſce below, and form a column; higher they 


expand; and all have reniforme anthere. 


4. PiSTILLUM is a roundiſh germen, and a fiii- 
forme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and is 
cut upwards into five parts, having on each of 
them a capitated ſtigma. 


. PERICARPIUM is a capſule formed of five 


valves, and containing five, cells. 


6. SEMINA. The 1ceds are reniforme. 
oon oc Se 020% 
4 


or SEA-BUCK THORN. 


gecafians. it to be enquired 1 as much as 


any ſhrub in the plantation. About the end of 
February theſe turgid buds will be much larger; 
and a little before their opening, upon ſtriking 
the tree with a ſtick, a yellow duſt, like brim- 
ſtone, will fall from # 4G Though ſome think 
the beauty of this ſhrub to be diminiſhed after 
the leaves are opened, yet theſe have their good 
effect; for they are of two colours: Their upper 
e is of a dark green, their under hoary; they 


are long and narrow, entire, have no footſtalks, 


nearly like thoſe of the roſemary, tho rather longer 
and broader; and they are placed alternately all 
around, without any footſtalks, on the branches. 
They continue on the tree green and hoary late, 
ſometimes until the beginning of December, and 
at length die away to a Light brown. The flowers 


U | | are 


by layers, 


fd 
by cut- 
tings. 
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are of no conſequence to any but Nature's ſtrict 
oblervers. There will be male and female on 


diſtinct plants. They are produced in July, very 
cloſe by the ſides of the young ſhoots; the male 


flowers appear in little cluſters, but the females 


come out ſingly. They are ſucceeded by ber- 
ries, which, in the autumn, when ripe, are either 
of a red or yellow colour, for there are both 


thoſe ſorts. 


and the 
American 
Sea Buck- 
thorn. 


Method of 


Propagat- 
ing them, 


2. Canada Sea-Buckthorn will grow to about 
the ſame height as the other ſpecies; nearly 
the ſame dark-brown bark covers their branches, 
and, except the figure of their leaves, which 
are oval, this plant differs in few reſpects from 
the European Sea-Buckthorn. _ | 

Both theſe ſorts may be propagated by cut- 
tings of the young ſhoots, planted in a ſhady 


border, in October; though the moſt certain me- 


thod is by layers. If the trees to be encreaſed are 
of ſome years growth, the ground ſhould be dug 
and made fine, as well as cleared of the roots of 
bad weeds, &c. all around. The main branches 


may be ſplaſhed, and the young twigs that form 


the head laid in the ground; taking off their 


ends with a knife, that they may only jult peep. 


If this work be performed in the autumn, they 
will be g950d-rooted plants by the autumn tol- 


lowing, when they may taken off, and either 


planted in the nurſery, or where they are to 


remain. 


Both theſe forts are ſubject to ſpawn, and 


throw out many ſuckers, ſometimes at a good 


diſtance from the plants; ſo that by this method 


they propagate themſelves. But theſe plants 
are not ſo good as thoſe raiſed from cuttings or 


layers, as they will ſooner throw out a greater 


Its appea'e - 


ance, &c. 
deſcribed. 


CHA F 


, DR e BM 


XH ERE is only one ſpecies of this genus; 
neither has any Engliſh name yet been 
given to it. It ſeldom grows to more 


than a yard or four feet in height, and affords as 
much pleaſure to thoſe who delight in fine flowers 


as it does to the botaniſt. It forms itſelf into no 
regular head; but the branches of which it is 
compoſed ſhoot chiefly from the root. Theſe, when 
voung, are four. cornered and green; when old, 
of a fine brown colour: They are very large 


tor their height, as well as very full of pith. 


The leaves are a great ornament to theſe plants; 
being alto very large, and having their upper fur- 
iace of a fine green, and their under rather downy. 


heir figure is nearly ſhaped like a heart, but ends 


in an acute point; and their ſize will prove ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſoil they grow in: On 
a dry foil. they will often be no more than two 
inches long, and ſcarcely an inch and a half broad; 


but, in a moilt rich ſoil, they will frequently grow 


to near four inches long, and two and three quar- 
ters broad in the wideſt part. They are ſer- 
rated at their edges, and are placed on long foot- 
ſtalks, oppoſite to each other, on the branches. 
But the flowers conſtitute the greateſt beauty of 
theſe plants; for they are produced in very large 
bunches, in Augult : Their colour is white, and 


long 


0 


q 


for the roots creep to a conſiderable diſtance, and 


petals, that are larger than the calyx. 


quantity in a ſimilar manner, thereby over-run- 
ning the ground. | | 
The title of the European Sea-Buckthorn is, Titles of 
Hippophee foliis lanceolatis, In the Flord Lappo- this u. 
nicd it is termed, Hippophae, Tournefort calls 
it, Rhamnoides florifera, ſalicis folio, Cluſius, 
Rhamnus 2; C. Bauhine, Rhamnus ſalicis ſolio 
anguſtiore, fructu flaveſcente; and Parkinſon, 
Rhamnus primus Dioſcoridis Lobelio, five liltoralis, 
It grows upon the ſandy fea-ſhores of molt parts 
of Europe. 
2. American Sea-Buckthorn is, /1:ppophae fo- 


lis ovatis. It grows naturally in Canada. 


- —- : p 2 1 A . . 
Hippophee is of the clais and order Dioecia Class and 
Tetrandria; and the characters of the flowets order ia 
I. The Males. 2 
; 85 . . ſvitem. 
1. CALyX is a monophyllous perianthium, di- Phe 
vided into two roundiſh, obtuſe, concave, erect raters. 
parts, which cloſe at their points. 55 
2. CoholLA. There is none. | 
3. STAMINA are four very ſhort filaments, 


with oblong angular antheræ, of equal length 
with the calyx. . | 


| II. Females. 

I. CaLyx is a monophyllous, oval, oblong, 
tuvulated, clavated, deciduous perianthium, di- 
vided at the top into two parts. 

2. CoROLLA..:: There is none. 

3. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a ſmall roundiſh ger- 
men, of a very ſnort ſimple ſtyle, and of an ob- 
thick, erect ſtigma, twice the length of 


DO? 
the calyx. 


4. PEerICarPium is a globular berry, of one 
cell. „ e 
5. SEMEN is ſingle and roundiſn. 


XLII. 


the end of every branch will be ornamented with 
them. They have an agreeable - odour, and 


make ſuch a ſhow all together as to diſtinguiſh 


themſelves even at a conſiderable diſtance. With 
us, however, they are ſeldom ſucceeded by any 


| ſeeds. © | 


To encreaſe this ſingular and beautiful plant Method 
is more eaſy than to keep it within bounds ; Ag 
| this tree. 
ſend up ſtalks which produce flowers; ſo that 
theſe being taken off, will be proper plants for 
any place. It likes a moiſt ſoil. 1 1 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, Tie. 
this ſhrub ſtands with the term ſimply Hydrangea. 

It grows naturally in Virginia. 8 | 

Hydrangea is of the claſs and order Decandria Clais 
Digynia; and the characters are, 8180 

1. Calvx is a ſmall, monophyllous, perma- Jinraan 
nent perianthium, indented in five parts at the ſvſiew- 
bon: - | | | 

2. Coo LA conſiſts of five equal roundiſh 


The cha- 


racters. 


3. STAMINA are ten filaments, longer than 
the corolla, and are alternately longer than each 
other, having roundiſh didymous antheræ. 

4. PisT11..um conlifts of a roundiſh germen, 
placed under the receptacle of the flowers, and 
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Spetics, ſcented St. John's Wort. 

| 2, Canary St. John's Wort. 1 
' Deferip- 1. Shrubby St. John's Wort. Ot this there | 
tion oft he are ſeveral varieties. The Common is a beautiful 


Varieties 


deſcribed. vide by pairs, and the leaves, which are of an 
3 oblong figure, grow oppoſite by pairs, without | 


from 
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of two ſhort ſtyles, at a diſtance from each other; 
with obtuſe permanent ſtigmas. 

5. PrrICARPIUM is a roundiſh didymous cap- 
ſale, on which are two beaks like horns, formed 
by the permanent ſtyles. It 1s made angular 
by many Veins, coronated by the calyx, divided 


into two cells by a tranſyerte partition, and has 
an aperture between the two beaks for the diſ- 
charge of the feeds. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, angu- 
lar; ſharp-pointed, and very ſmall. 


Ot: AP, 


 HYPERICUM, 


Tur 1 receives great ornament from | 
the different ſpecies of the St. John's 

Wort; but the ſorts moſt proper for the 
ſhrubbery are, 


I. Shrubby Stinking St. John's nd or Goa t- 


Shrubby ſhrub, near four feet in height. 
St. John's 


Wort. 


The branches 


poſite by pairs from the ſide of the ſtrongeſt 
ſtalks; and theſe alſo ſend forth others, which 
alternately point out different directions. The 
leaves are of an oblong, oval figure, grow op- 
poſite by pairs, and fit very cloſe to the ſtalks. 


Theſe being bruiſed, emit a very ſtrong diſagree- | 


able ſcent. The flowers are yellow, and make a- 
good ſhow in June and July; for they will be 
produced in ſuch cluſters, at the ends of the 
young ſhoots, that the ſhrub will appear co- 
vered with them. They are ſuccceded by oval 
black coloured e containing ripe ſceds, 
in the autumn. | | 
There 1s a variety of this ſpecies, which will 
grow to be eight feet high: The {talks are ſtrong, 
the leaves broad, and the flowers large; and being 
produced in great plenty, cauſes it to be a valua- 
ble ſhrub for the plantation. There is another 
variety with variegated leaves, which is admired 
by thoſe who are fond of ſuch kinds of plants. 
There is alſo a variety diſpoſſeſſed of the dil- 
agreeable ſmell, which cauſes it to be preferred by 
many on that account. | 
2. The Canary St. John's Wort is a ſhrub of 
„ about ſix or ſeven feet high: The branches di- 


of this 
ſpecies. 


Canary 


any footſtalks. The flowers come out in cluſters 
from the ends of the branches: They are of a 
bright yellow, liave numerous ſtamina, which 

are ſhorter than the petals, and three ſtyles. 
They appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval roundiſh capſules, containing the 
feeds, 


BY T | | 
Method No art need be uſed in propagating theſe 


of raiſin 


are {moorh, of a light brown, and come out op- 


8 To 


ſhrubs ; ; for having obtained a plant or rwo of 


theſe ſorts each, they will afford encreaſe enough by ſuckers. 


"hy Having ſtood about three years, the whole of 


| number. 


tuſe, patent petals. 


3. Srauix A are numerous capillary filaments, 
| which are joined together at their baſe into three 
or five diſtinct bodies, having ſmall anther. 


oblong. 


XLII. 


JOHNs WORT. 


each plant ſhould be taken up, and the ſuckers 
and ſlips with roots that this may be divided into, 
may reaſonabiy be ſuppoſed to be twenty in 
The ſtrongeſt of theſe may be planted 
waere they are to remain, whillt the weaker may 
be fer out in the nurſery to gain ſtrength. 
1 heſe thrubs may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, 
Which ripen well with us, and will come up 
with the common care; nay, they will often 


or by 
{ecds. 


ſhed their ſeeds, which will come up W. ih- 


out ſowing, eſpecially the laſt ſort; of which I 


have had ſeedlings in ſuch plenty about the old 


plant, that, unleſs they had been deſtroyed, they 


would have over- run the ground to a conſide ra- 
ble diſtance. 

I. Shrubby Stinking St. Tohn's Wort is titled, 
en floribas trigynis, ſtaminibus- corolla lon- 
giorilus caute fruticoſo ancipiti. Tournefort calls 
it, Ilybericum fatidum ſruteſcens; Dillenius, H- 
pericum fatidum ſruteſcens minus; Caſpar Baubinc, 
Androſcemum fatidum, capitulis Jongiſſmis filamextts 
donatis; and Chaſins, 7. ragium. It grows natu- 
rally by the ſides of rivers in Sicily, Calabria, 
and Crete. 


2. Canary St. John's Wort is, Is Y ericum fleri- 


Titles 
Of the's 
ſpecics. 


bus trieynis, calycicus obtilſis, faminibus corolla 


brevieribus, caule fruticoſo. Commeline calls it, 


 Hypericum fruteſcens Cauarienſe mullifiorum , and 
Plukenet, Hypericum ſ. Androſæmum niaguum Ca- 
narienſe ramoſum, copiofts floribus, frutice/ um. It 


is a native of the Canarics, 


Hypericum belongs to the claſs and order Ph. 
N e Pohyandria; and the characters are, 


. CaLyX is a perianthium divided into five 
05 concave, permanent ſegments. 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five oblong 


4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


and of three uſually, though ſometimes of only 


two, or five ſimple diſtant ityles, the length of 
the ſtamina, with ſimple ſtigmas. 
3. PERICARPIUMIS A roundiſh capſule, with the 
ſame number of cells as the ſtyles of the flower. 
6. SEMINA,. 


CH AP. 


oval, ob- 
ractecs. 


Class and 
Ode in 
the Lin- 
næan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 


The ſeeds ate numerous and 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLA 


NTING AND GARDENING. 


Species, 


Deſcrip- 


CHAP. 


XLIV. 


JAS MIV U M, The JESSAMINE- TREE. 


HERE are ſeveral forts of Jeſſamines, of | 


admirable beauty and ſcent; but thoſe 
beſt adapted to our hardy plantations are, 
1. The Common White Jeſſamine. 
2. The Yellow Jeſſamine. 
3. The Italian Jeſſamine. 


1. Common White Jeſſamines have uſually 


tion of the been planted againſt walls, &c. for the branches 


Common 


White, 


being flender, weak, and pithy, by ſuch afliit- 
ance they have arrived to a good height; though 


this ſhrub is not the moſt eligible tor this pur- 


pole, as its branches, which are numerous, are 
covered with a brown dirty-looking bark, and 


afford ſhelter for ſnails, ſpiders, and other in- 
ſects, which in winter, when the leaves are 


the 


and- bloom. 


fallen, will give them an unſightly look ; and if 
they are clipped and kept up to the wall, as the 
flowers are produced from the ends and wings 
of the ſhoot, theſe muſt of courſe be ſheared off; 
ſo that little bloom will be found, except what 
15 at the top of the tree. I do not mean, however, 


to diſſuade thoſe people who are fond of it from 


Planting it againſt walls. It naturally requires 


ſupport, tho' attended with thoſe defects; and it 
may be planted amongſt ſhrubs in wilderneſs- 


quarters, to appear to great advantage. It ſhould 
keep company with the lower kind of ſhrubs; 


and whenever the branches grow too high to 
ſuſtain themſelves without nodding, and diſ- 
cover their ruity ſtems, theſe ſhould be raken off 


from the bottom. There will always be a ſuc- 
ceſſion of young wood; and theſe young ſhoots, | 
which are covered with a ſmooth bark, of a 


delightful green colour, alſo exhibit the leaves 
Ihe leaves are pinnated, and very 
beautiful: They grow oppoſite by pairs; and 
the folioles are uſually three pair in number, 


beſides the odd one with which each leaf is ter- 
minated. They are all of a dark ſtrong green 


colour, are pointed, and the end one 1s gene- 


rally the largeſt, and has its point drawn out to 


a greater length. The flowers are produced 


from the ends and joints of the branches, during 


moſt of the ſummer months : They are white, 
and very fragrant; but are ſucceeded by no 
fruit in England. | | 


There is a variety of this ſort with yellow, 
and another with white ſtriped leaves. 


2. The Ycllow Jeſſamine is often p'anted 
againſt walls, pales, &c. as the branches are 
weak and ſlender; and it will grow to be ten or 
twelve feet high, if thus ſupported. It may, 
however, be planted in wilderneſs-quarters, in 
the ſame manner as the other, where it will 


contribute much to the beauty of thoſe places. 


The young ſhoots are of a fine ſtrong green co- 
lour, angular, and a little hairy. The leaves 
are trifoliate, though ſometimes they grow ſin- 
ole: They are placed alternately on the branches, 


are of a thick confiſtence, ſmooth, and of a line 
Theſe leaves, in well 


deep green colour. 
thelrered places, remain until the ſpring before 
they fall off; fo that this plant may not be im— 
properly ranked among Evergreens, eſpecially 
as the young ſhoots are always of fo ſtrong a 
oreen, The flowers arc yellow, and do not pol- 
it ls the fragrance of the preceding ſpecies: 1 hey 


are produced in June, and the blow is ſoon over; 
bur they are ſucceeded by berries, which, when 
ripe, are black. Theſe have occaſioned this 
ſort to be called by ſome perſons the Berry-bear- 
ing Jeſſamine. WL 

2. The Italian Yellow Jeſſamine is, of all the 
ſorts, beſt adapted to a ſhrubbery, becaule it 
loſes part of its beauty, if nailed to a wall, It 


is naturally of lower growth, and the branches 
are ſtronger, fewer in number, able to ſup- 


port themſelves in an upright poſition, and 
are angular. The bark is imooth, and of a 


and the 
Italian 


Yellow 


Jellamine, 


fine deep green colour. The leaves grow al- 


ternately: They are chiefly trifoliate, though 


green: They are much broader than the pre- 


ſome pinnated ones are found upon this ſhrub, 
The folioles are ſmooth, and of a fine ſtrong 


ceding ſorts, and often continue till ſpring be- 


fore they drop off; ſo that this ſhrub, on ac- 
count of the beautiful green of the young ſhoots, 


might have a place among Evergreens. The 
flowers are yellow, and much larger than thoſe of 


the other ſorts : They are produced in July, and 


are ſometimes ſucceeded by berries ; bur I never 
yet knew them come to perfection. This ſpecies 
is very hardy, and has grown in the moſt expoſed 


place in our plantations, reſiſting the ſevereſt troſts 


for many years. „„ pp 
I.ittle need be ſaid concerning the culture of 
theſe plants; for they will all grow by layers or 


muſt have a moiſt good ſoil, and ſhould be 


ſhaded and watered as the hot weather comes on, 


Method 


of railing 


cuttings ; ſo that if either way be purſued in the cheſe fo 
winter, you will have plenty of plants by the 
autumn following. The cuttings, however, 


the beginning of ſummer. The Common Yellow | 


Jeſſamine may be propagated by the ſeeds ; but 


it naturally ſends forth ſuch plenty of ſuckers 


as to render it needleſs to take any other me- 
thod for its encreaſe ; for theſe being taken off, 
will be good plants; nay, if it is planted in bor- 


ders, they mutt be annually taken for uſe, or 


thrown away, or they will overſpread every thing 
that grows near them, The Yellow and White- 
ſtriped leaved Jeſſamines are propagated by graft- 
ing, budding, or inarching, into ſtocks of the Com- 


mon White: They are rather tender, eſpecially 


the White, therefore muſt have a warm fitua- 
tion. The Yellow-ſtriped 1s the moſt common 


and leaſt beautiful, and may be encreaſed by 


layers and cuttings, like the plain ſort. 
1, The title of the Common White Jeſſamine 


is, Jaſminiiim foliis eppoſitis pinnatis. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Joſminum vulgatins, fore albo ; and 
others, Faſminum vulgare. This plant, though 
lo hardy and common with us, is a native of 


India. 


2. The Common Yellow Jeſſamine is, Jaſini- 


augululis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Jah lu 
term, vile) diftum bacciſeruim; and Dodonæus, 


Titles. 


num foliis alternis teraatis finplicibuſque, ramis 


Trifelium fruticans. It grows common in ſeveral 


of the ſoutliern parts of Europe, and in molt 
parts of che halt. 

3. The Italian Yellow Jeſſamine is, Faſminu 
ſoliis alternis ternatis pianatiſque, ramis angulatis. 


In the II/ tus Cliffortianas it is termed, FJaſininiiu 


| foliis 
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folits alternis ternatis acuminatis; and Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Jaſminum humile luteum. It grows 
common in Tealy. 

Jaſminum is of the claſs and order Diandria 
* ; and the characters are, 

CALYX is a monophyllous, tubular, oblong 
P divided at the edge into five erect, 
permanent ſegments. _ 

2. CoROLLA conſiſts of a ſingle petal, the tube 
of which is long and cylindrical, and the limb 
is divided into five ſpreading ſegments. 


v OOO N NN NCM vc OOH oe . Kr s RC ALI TRENDS 
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Tt HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, | 


which is a plant of about five or ſix feet 


in growth, that well deſerves a place in a 


Thisfhrub alleen of ſhrubs about the ſame height. | 


deſcribed. The branches are numerous, and produced irre- 


gularly all around. The leaves with which they 
are ornamented are of a fine green colour, gen-. 
tle ſerratures poſſeſs their edges, their figure is 


that of a ſpear, and they grow alternately on the 
twigs. But the flowers conſtitute the greateſt 


beauty of theſe ſnrubs; for they are produced in 


July, at the ends of the young ſhoots, in large 


erect ſpikes: Their colour is white; and as moſt 


of the branches will be terminated by them, the 
tree itſelf appears, at a diſtance, like one large 
bunch of white flowers: 


tion and pleaſure. 


The culture of this beautiful ſhrub is not | 
very eaſy; tho' it may be propagated by ſeeds and 


Methodof layers. We receive the ſeeds from abroad. They 


Propagat- ſhould be ſown in pots or boxes of fine loamy 
and theſe. 


ſhould be plunged up to the brim in the moiſteſt 


part of the garden, where they may remain till 


the ſpring after; for the ſeeds ſeldom come up the 


firſt year. In March, therefore, the pots ſhould be 


taken up, and plunged into an hotbed, which 
will promote the growth of the ſeeds, and make 
them become ſtronger by the autumn. After the 
heat of the bed is over, they may be put in the 
ſame moiſt places again. The plants ought to be 
conſtantly weeded and watered; and in the au- 
tumn ſhould be removed into the greenhouſe, or 


placed under an hotbed- frame, to be protecte 4. 


in ſevere weather. This care ſnould be con— 
tinued through the next winter alſo. In the 


ſpring, a damp day being made choice of, and a | 


moiſt part of the nurſery being well prepared, 


they ſhould be taken out of the pots or boxes, 
and planted at about a foot aſunder, which 


Yer; 1. 
Sh 


So delightful is the va- 
riety which Nature furniſhes for our contempla- : 


— treo ooo ̃ —-— — 


3. STAMINA are two ſhort filaments, hav - 
ing ſmall antheræ, within the tube of the 
corolla. | 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
bifid ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a ſmooth oval berry, of 


| two cells. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, large, oval, 


oblong, convex on one fide, and plane on the 
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will be diſtance enough for their ſtanding two or 
three years, when they will be of a ſufficient ſize 

| to be planted out for good. 

2. Theſe trees are allo propagated by layers ; and by 
for which purpoſe, ſome of them ſhould be layers. 
planted for ſtools in a moiſt rich foil. The 
young ſhoots of the preceding ſummer ſhould 
be laid in the ground in the autumn; and in 

order to make them ſtrike root, a little wire 
ſhould be twiſted pretty cloſe round the bud, 

where the root is deſired to be: This wire 
impeding the motion of the ſap the ſucceeding 
ſummer, will occaſion them to ſwell in thole 
parts, and ſtrike root. There are other methods 

by which the operation may be performed; 
but I ever found this the molt expeditious and 
ſureſt. | 

This genus, of which there are no other ſpe 
cies, and to which no Engliſh name has been 
given, is diſtinguiſhed by the name imply, Itea; cies. 

and Mitchel calls it, Diconangia. It is a native 

of Virginia, from whence we receive the ſeeds. 

Ttea is of the claſs and order Pentandria Mono- Clas 
gynia ; and the characters are, . 
permanent perianthium, divided at the top into ſuſtem. 
five acute, coloured ſegments. 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five long, ſpear-ſhaped 
petals, inſerted in the calyx. 

3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped, erect fila- 
ments, the length of the corolla, and inſert. 
ed in the calyx, having rounculh Incumbent - 

antheræ. . 

4. PisriLLun conſiſts of an oval germen, & 
permanent cylindrical ſtyle the length of the ſta- 
mina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, unilocular cap- 
ſule, much longer than the calyx, and mucro- 
nated with the permanent ſtyle. 

6. SrMIxA. The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, 
oblong, and very bright. 


racters. 
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Species of 


this tree. 


Common 
Walnut. 


Black 


Virginian 


Walnut. 
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XL VI. 


FUG LA NS; The WALNUT-TREE, 


HE real hardy diftin&t ſpecies of this ge- 


nus ge, 
. The Common Walnut: tree. 
2. The Black Virginian Walnut. 
3. White Virginian Walnut. 
4. Penſylvania Walnut. 
1. The Common Walnut-tree has been already 


treated of in the former Book, among foreſt- 


trees; to which the reader is now Teferred, 
where he will ſee in what manner theſe Jarge- 


growing trees mould be ſtationed in ornamencal 


plantations. 


2. The Black Virginian Walnut will grow to 


be a large timber-tree, as big as the Common 


ſort, The young ſhoots are ſmooth, and of a 


greeniſh brown. The leaves are produced irre- 


gularly: They are large and finely pinnated, be- 


ing compoſed of about eight, ten, twelve, and 


ſometimes fourteen pair of ſpear- ſhaped, ſharp- 
pointed folioles, which are terminated by an odd 


onc, ſawed at the edges, and the bottom pair 


are always the leaſt. The flowers, which make 


botaniſt. They blow early in the ſpring; and 
the females are ſucceeded by nuts of different 


no ſhow, are collected in a cylindrical katkin: 
There are both male and female on the ſame 


plant. but they give pleaſure only to the curious 


ſizes and ſhapes. The nuts of the Common ſort 


have a very thick ſhell, encloſing a ſweet kernel. 
They are furrowed, and of a rounder figure than 


thoſe of the Common Walnut. 


 Varicties, 


There are many varieties of this ſpecies; and 


nuts of different ſizes, like thoſe of the Common 


Walnut, will always be the effect of ſeed : Some 


will be ſmall and round ; others oblong, large, 


and deeply furrowed. You muſt expect alſo to 


find a variety in the leaves; ſome will have no 
ſcent, others will be fincly perfumed. Fence the 
names, Common Virginian Walnut, Aromatic 
Walnut, Deeply-furrowed-fruited Walnut, &c. 
have been uſed to expreſs the different varieties 


of this ſpecies. 


White 


Virginian 
Walnut. 


3. The White Virginian Walnut, called the 


Hickery: nut, is a tree of lower ſtature, ſeldom 
riſing more than thirty or thirty-five feet high; 


though the ſort called the Shag-bark is The 
The young ſhoots of all are | 


ſtrongeſt ſhooter. 
ſmooth. The leaves are alſo pinnated, though 


ſome of them are ſmall, the number of folioles 


Names 
of its 
Varieties. 


Penſ, Ez 
vania 


Wal is ut, a 


being from two or three pair to ſix or ſeven, be- 
ſides the odd one with which they are termi— 
nated. The folioles are of a pleaſant green co- 


lour, narroweſt at their baſe, and ſerrated at 


their edges. The flowers are no ornament ; 
and the nuts are ſmall, hard, and of a white 
colour. 


The forts of this ſpecies go by the various 


names of Common Hickery-1 nut, Small fruited 
Hickery-nut, Shag-bark Hickery-nut, &c. 

4. Penſylvania Walnut. This ſpecies grows 
to 7 8 the height of the former. The leaves 
are very Jong, being compoſed of about cle- 
ven pair of folioles, belides the odd one with 
which. they are terminated. The Bowers are 
yellowiſh, come out at the mtval time will 


imili: 


| 


land. 


riguchipm, ſituated in the germen, 


the others, and are ſucceeded for the moſt part 


by ſmall, roundiſh, hard-ſhelled fruit; though 5 


the nuts will be of different ſizes in the different 
varieties. 

The method of propagating theſe trees is 
from the nuts, which we receive from America, 
where they grow naturally. Theſe mult. be 
ſown as ſoon as they arrive, in the manner 
directed for raiſing the Common Walnut. 
Their after-management muſt alſo be exactly 
the ſame; therefore, to avoid repetition, I refer 


the reader to the Chapter in Book I. which treats 


of that tree. 
The title of the Common Walnut 1s, Tarkan: 


foliolis ovalibus glabris ſubſerratis ſubequalibus. 
 Dodonzus calls it, Nux Juglans; Caſp. Bauhine, 


Nux Juglans, foe regia vulgaris. The many forts 
of it have been diſtinguiſhed by ſuch titles as 


_ theſe: Nux Fuglans fruftu maximo ; Nux Fuglans 
fructu teneri & fragili putamine; Nu Fuglans 
It is 
not certain in what part of the world the Com- 


bifera, Nux Juglans frudtu ſerotino, &c. 


mon Walnut- tree naturally grows. 

2. Black Virginian Walnut is, Fuglans foliolis 
quindents lanceolatis argute ſerratis; exterioribus 
minoribus gemmulis ſuper axillaribus. 
and Cateſby call it, Nux Fuglans Virginiana nigra; 
and the other fort 1s by authors ſtyled, Fuglans 


grows naturally 1 in Virginia, Caround, and Mary- 


3. White Virginian Walnut i is, Fuglans foliolis 
ſeptenis lanceolatis ſerratis: impari ſefſili, Par- 
kinfon and Cateſby call it, Nux Fuglans alba Vir- 
ginienſis. Gronovius entitles it, Fuglans alba, 


| fruftu ovato compreſſo profunde inſeulpto duriſſimo : 


cavitate intus minima; and Plukenet, Nux Fug- 


loans Virginiana alba minor, fructu nucis moſchate 
cortice glabro ſummo faſtigio velut in acu- 
leum productio. The Shag bark variety, in me 
Flora Virginica, is termed, Juglans alba frucl 
ovato compreſſo, nucleo dulce, cortice fqviam o. ' 
grows naturally in Virginia. 

4. Penſylvania Walnut is, Juglans febialis 
undenis lanceolatis baſi altera breviore: 


America. | 
Tuglans is of the claſs and order Monoecia Poly- 


_ andria; and the characters are, 


I. Male flowers are digeſte ed into an oblong 
katkin. 


Calyx. The common amentum is s cylin- 


arical and looſely imbricated, being compoſed i 


of ſcales having ſpaces between them, each con- 


| taining one Hawes. 


2. Corolla is an elliptical, plane petal, di- 


vided into fix ſegments. 


3. STAMINA are many very ſhort flaments, 


having erect acuminated antheræ, the leng: h of 
3 


the calyx. 
II. Female flowers grow in ſmall cluſt 
ſitting cloſe to the branches, Krhg r 0 
footſtalks. 


1. CAl vx is a very ſhort, erect, quadriſid pe- 


2. Co 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
the differ. 
ent . 


Titles. 


Herman 


nigra, fructu oblongo profundiſſimè inſculpto. It 


It grows 
naturally in Penſylvania, and many parts of North 


Claſ⸗ 


and order 


in oe. 
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2. CoroLLA is an acute, erect petal, rather 


larger than the calyx, and divided into four 


\ 
ts. | | 
, 3. PrsT1LLUM conſiſts of a large oval ger- 
men, fituated below the calyx, and two very 
ſhort ſtyles, with large, clavated, reflexed ſtigmas. 
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4. PERICARPIUM is a large, oval, dry drupe, 
of one cell. | 

5. SEMEN is a large, roundiſh, netted, fur- 
rowed nut, nearly divided into four cells. The 
kernel 1s compoſed of tour lobes, and is variouſly 
furrowed, 


e e d e 
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EAU N Us, The BAY-TREE: 


HOSE who are unacquainted with the 


1 different ſpecies of the various genera, may 

at firſt be ſtartled to find the article Lau- 
rus in this place; but I muſt give my readers to 
underſtand, that there are ſome ſorts of Laurus 
which ſhed their leaves, and beautifully contri- 
bute to the variety of deciduous trees, not ſo 


much by their flowers, as by the nature and fine 


colour of their leaves and bark; and the cir- 


cumſtance of theſe being alſo ſcarce plants, ren- 


ders them in other reſpects the more valuable and 


_ deſirable, | 


Species, 


Peſcrip- 
tion of the 


- Decidu- 
cous Bay, 


and of a purpliſh colour, look well in winter, 
and in ſummer exhibit their leaves of an oval 
Tpear-ſhaped figure: They are about two or 


The ſorts, then, of the Bay-tree proper for 
the plantations we are now treating of are, 
1. The Deciduous Bay. 


226: Ie e vip dab falſly fo called. 


3. The Saſſafras-tree. 


in which it principally delights, will grow to be 


about ſixteen feet high; but in ſome ſoils, that 


are poſſeſſed of the oppoſite qualities, it will 
hardly arrive at half that height. The branches 
are not very numerous, but they are ſmooth, 


three inches in length, are proportionally broad, 


and placed oppoſite to each other on the branches. 


Their upper ſurface is ſmooth, and of a pleaſant 


green colour, whilſt their under is rough and 


veined. The flowers are ſmall and white, make 


no figure, come out from the ſides of the 


branches in May, and are ſucceeded by large 


red berries, which never ripen in England: So 


that, not to mention the leaves in ſummer, which 


are very pretty, and the colour of the bark, 


rather numerous: They are ſmooth, and of a 


which makes a variety in winter, it is the ſcarcity 
of this plant which makes it valuable. 
2. The Benjamin-tree will grow to a much 


larger ſize than the other, and its branches are 


fine light-green colour. The leaves are oval, 


acute, near four inches long, and two broad; 
their upper ſurface is ſmooth, and of a fine light- 


green colour, but their under ſurface is venoſe, 


and the 


Saflafras- 
tree, | 


and of a whitiſh caſt : When bruiſed, they emit 


a fine fragrance. The flowers make no figure : 
They are ſmall and yellowiſh, come out from the 


des of the branches, in little cluſters, and are 


tucceeded by large blackiſh berries, which never 
ripen in England. 

3. The Saſſafras-tree. The wood of the Saf 
ſafras is well known in the ſhops, where it is 


fold to be made into tea, being eſteemed an 


excellent antiſcorbutic and purger of the blood. 
A decoction of the leaves and bark is alſo ſaid 
to poſſeſs the ſame virtues, and is drank by 
many perſons for thoſe purpoſes. This tree will 


1. The Deciduous Bay, on a moiſt rich ſoll, ; 


grow to nearly the height of the others, though 


the branches are not ſo numerous. Its bark 


is ſmooth, and of a red colour, which beauti- 
fully diſtinguiſhes it in winter; whilſt the fine 
ſhining green of its leaves conſtitutes its greateſt 


beauty in ſummer. In theſe, indeed, there is a 


variety, and a very extraordinary one. Some 
are large, and of an oval figure; others are 


ſemble the leaves of ſome forts of the fig-tree. 


Their edges are entire; their under ſurface 
is of a whitiſh caſt; their footſtalks are pretty 
long, placed alternately on the branches, and 


| ſmaller, and of the ſame ſhape; whilſt others, 
again, are ſo divided into three lobes, as to re- 


die to a red colour in the autumn. The flowers 
are ſmall and yellowiſh : They are produced in 


cluſters on longiſh pedicles, and are ſucceeded by 

blackiſh berries, which never ripen in England. 
One method of culture is common to theſe 

three ſorts of trees; and that may be performed 


two or three ways; but the beſt of all is by the 


ſeeds. Theſe we receive, from the places where 


the trees grow naturally, in the ſpring. They 


ſhould be preſerved in ſand; and, as ſoon as they 


arrive, ſhould be ſown in largiſh pots, an inch 


Meth off 


of propa- | 


gating 


this tree 


by ſeeds, 


deep. The ſoil for their reception ſhould be 
taken from a rich paſture at leaſt a year before, 


with the ſward. It ſhould alſo be laid on an 
heap, and frequently turned, until the ſward 
is grown rotten, and the whole appears well 


mixed and fine. If the paſture from whence it 


was taken near the ſurface is a ſandy Joam, this 
is the beſt compoſt for theſe ſeeds; if not, a ſmall 
addition of drift or ſea ſand ſhould be added, 
and well mixed with the other mould. After filling 
the pots with this ſoil, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown an 
inch deep; and then they ſhould be plunged into 
common mould up to the rim. If the foil be natu- 
rally moiſt, it will keep them cooler, and be bet- 


ter; and if the place be well ſheltered and ſhaded, 


it will be better ſtill. Nothing more than weed- 


ing, which muſt be conſtantly obſerved during the 


ſummer, will be neceſſary; and in this ſtation 
they may remain until the March following; 
about the middle of which month, having pre- 
pared a good hot-bed, the pots ſhould be taken 


up and'plunged therein. Soon after the ſecds will. 


come up; and when the young plants have ſuf— 
ficiently received the benefit of this bed, they 
ſhould be enured by degrees to the open air. 
Weeding and watering muſt be obſerved during 


the ſummer; and, at the approach of the cold 


weather in the autumn, they ſhould be re- 

moved under an hotbed frame, or ſome cover, 

to be protected from froſts during the winter. In 

the ſpring, when this danger is over, they ſhouid 

reſume their firſt ſtation; namely, the pots ſhould 

be plunged up to the rim, as when the ſeeds — 
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layers, 


they have ſtruck out good roots; though the 
Benjamin- tree is propagated the faſteſt by this 


ſuckers, 


under cover as before. 


ſirſt ſown; and if this place be well ſheltered, they 
may remain there all winter; if not, and ſevere 
froits threaten, they ſhould be taken up and placed 
After they have been 
thus managed three years from the ſeeds, they 


ſhould be taken out of the ou with care, and 


planted in the nurſery-ground, at ſmall diſtances ; 
where they may remain until they are ſtrong 
enough to be ſet out for good. By fowing the 
leeds in pots, and allilting them by an hotbed, 
a year it leaſt is ſaved for 1 hardly ever knew 
them come up, when Own in a natural border, 
under two years from the ſeeds; nay, I have 


}nown them remain three, and even ſome plants 


to come up the tourth year after ſowing ; which 
at once ſnews the preference of the former prac- 
tice, and ſhould caution all who have not ſuch 
convenience, not to be too haſty in diſturbing 
the beds when the ſeeds are ſown in the natural 
ground; as, eſpecially if they are not well pre- 


terved in mould or ſand, theſe may be ſome 


vears betore they appear. Indeed, it is the long 


time we are in obtaining theſe plants, either by 
Heeds, layers, &c. that makes them at preſent 


ſo very ſcarce among us. 
2. Theſe plants may alſo be encreaſed by 


layers; but very ſlowly; for they will be two, | 


and ſometimes three, or even four years, before 


method, The young twigs ſhould be laid in 
the ground in the autumn; and I ever found 
that Twiſting the wire round the bud, ſo as in 
ſome degree to ſtop the progreſs of the ſap, and 
taking away with a knife a little of the bark, was 
a more effectual method of obtaining good roots 
toon than by the ſlit or twiſting, eſpecially when 


practiſed on the Saffatras-tree. | 
3. Plants of theſe ſorts are likewiſe ſometimes 


obtained by ſuckers, which they will at times throw 
out, and which may be often taken off with pretty 


good roots; but when they are weak, and with 8 
bad roots, they ſhould be planted in pots, and af. 
ſiſted by a moderate heat in a bed: With ſuch ma- 


nagement they will be good plants by the autumn, 


and i in the ipring may be planted out any where. 


and CUt- 


| tings, 


Jitvations 
proper for 
ihis plant, 


4. Cuttings of theſe trees, when planted in a 


good bark- bed, and duly watered, will allo often- | 


IIE 1 affords ſeveral ſpecies of a 


ſhrubby kind, which will grow to be 


large plants, and make a great ſhow at 


a diſtance; but, at the ſame time, are very im- 
proper for the wilderneſs, on account of their 
ſhort-lived nature, ſome of them continuing only 


about two or three years, and then dying, leav- 


ing a vacancy in the places which they uſed to 
occupy. Nevertheleſs, as they are very beauti- 
ful plants, and in ſome warm ſandy ſituations 
continue for many years, we will venture to in- 


troduce them in this place; at the ſame time lay- 


ing no reſtraint on the diſcerning horticultor, but 
leaving him to judge, from the nature of his ſoil 


and ſituation, Whether he will — them among 


times grow. When this method is practiſed, and 


concave, erect petals. The nectarium conſiſts of The cha. 


theræ which adhere to the edge of the upper part 
of the filaments on both ſides. 


ſimple equal ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 


pointed nut. 
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of the flower-garden, to be regularly raiſed, like 


and in a rich ſoil will grow to twelve, or more. deſcribes: 


plants obtained, they mult be enured by degrees 
to the open air, till they are Oy enough to be 
let out tor good. 

1. The Deciduous Bay is entitled, Lauras fo- jy, 
liis venofis oblongis acuminatis annuis, ramis ſupra : 
axillaribus. Gronovius calls it, Laurus foliis 
lanceolatis enervibus annuis;, allo, Laurus foliis 
enervibus ovatis utrinque acutis. Cateſby, Cornys 
foliis ſalicis Lauree acuminatis, floribus albis, 
frufu ſaſſafras. It grows naturally on ſwampy 
places, and by the ſides of brooks, rivers, &c. 
in Virginia. | 

2. The Benjamin-tree is, Laurus feli ener- 

VIS ovatis utringque acutis integris annuis. Com- 
melin calls it, Arbor Virginians, citree vel limonii 
folio, Benzoinum fundens; and Plukenet, Arbor 
Virginiana, piſhaminis folio, baccata Benzoinum 
redolens. This is a native of Virginia and Pen- 
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ſylvania. 


3. The Saſſafras is, Laurus foliis integris tri- 


| lobiſque. Plukenet and Cateſpy call it, Cornus 


mas oaorata, folio trifido ,- margine plano, Saſſa- 

phras difta;, alſo, Cornus mas ſ. Saſſafras laurinis 

ſoliis indiviſi. C. Bauhine calls it, Saſſafras ar- 

bor, e ex Florida, ficulneo folio. It grows naturally 

in Virginia, Carolina, and Florida. | 
Lanrus is of the claſs and order Enneendria Claſs 


gs, e and the characters are, ry roy | 
. Caryx. There is none. | Wy Bayt 
innæan 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of fix oval, acuminated, ſtem. 


three acuminated, coloured tubercles, ſtanding racters. 
round the germen. 

3. STAMINA are nine comprativd, obtuſe fila- 
ments, ſtanding in order by threes, having an- 


There are two roundiſh glands, which are 
fixed by a very ſhort footſtalk to each 
filament of the inner order near the baſe. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 


an obtuſe, oblique ſtigma. | 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, acuminated drupe - 
of one cell, : 
6. SEMEN. 


The ſeed is an oval, ſharp- 


XLII. 


his ſhrubs, or reſerve them for the warmer parts 


other large-growing plans of that duration. The 
ſpecies then are, 
1. The Common diele tree. Species: 
. Trilobate Mallow-tree, ao 
2 Fine lobed Mallow- tree. 
4. Shining-leaved Mallow- tree. | 
1. The Common Mallow-tree is a well-known Common 
plant : It uſually grows to eight or ten feet high, Mallow 


The ſtem is thick and ſtrong, and divides near 
the top into ſeveral branches, which are cloſely 
ornamented with large downy leaves; they are I 
ſoft to the touch, plaited, and their N are I 

cut 
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Varieties. 


Trilobate 
Lavatera, 


Varieties, 


Five. _ 
lobed 
Lavatera. 


until late in the autumn. 


cut into many angles. The flowers ate pro- 
duced in cluſters, . the wings of the leaves, 
in June, and there vill be a ſucceſſion of them 
| Each flower has its 
ſeparate foorſtalk : Their colour is purple; their 
ſhape like that of the Common Mallow; and they 
would cut a great figure, were they not much 
obſcured by the largeneſs of the leaves. The 
whole tree has a noble look; and its continuing 
for about three months in flower makes it very 
valuable. But though its ſhort-hved continu- 


ance is much to be regretted ; yet Nature ſeems 


to have made ſome amends for this, by furniſh- 
ing it with good ſeeds in ſuch great plenty ; for 
by theſe thouſands of plants may be ſoon raiſed 
nay, they will ſometimes ſhed themſelves, and 
come up without any art. But when they are 
to be regularly fown, let it be done in April, in 
the places where they are deſigned to remain, 
and they will flower the ſummer after. Though 
this plant 1s called a biennial, in ſome warm dry 
ſituations the ſtalks become hard and woody, 


and the plants will continue to produce flowers 


and ſeeds for many years. . 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies; the 
leaves of ſome being round and indented, others 


acutely cut, others waved: I heſe among old 


gardeners go by the names of the Round-leaved, 
Waved-leaved Mallow. tree, &c. All of them will 


cauſe variety, and their ſtation mult be in open 
places in wilderneſs-quarters, at a diſtance from 


the walks; or rather, more properly, as their 
lives are of ſhort continuance, at the back of 


large borders in the pleaſure-garden. Quitting | 
| theſe, we will proceed to ſome other ſorts, which 


muſt be placed near the edges of the wilderneſs- 
quarters, among low ſhrubs, being very beau- 
tiful lowering ſhrubs, of low growth, that will 


continue flowering for many years. The ſpe- 


cies for this purpoſe, then, with its varieties, is 


called, 


2. The Trilobate Lavatera. This ſpecies is 


very ornamental in the front, or among the low 
ſhrubs in the wilderneſs quarters, or when fta- 
tioned in large borders in pleaſure-gardens, as it 
is naturally of low growth, ſeldom riſing to above 
four or five feet high. It has rather a large 
ſpreading root, in proportion to the ſize of the 


ihrub. The branches are numerous, and of a 


paliſh green colour; and the leaves are of dif- 


0 


terent figures, though chiefly trilobate, or com- 


poſed of three lobes, that are indented on their 
edges. They vary much in their ſize, ſome be- 
ing larger, ſome ſmaller, and ſome more divided 
than others. Their colour, when the plant is in 
perfect health, is a very pleaſant green; but 


they will often ſhew themſelves a little varie- 
gated; at which time you may be aſſured the 


ſhrub is in a ſickly ſtate. This often does not 


continue long, and the plant will aſſume its for- 


mer verdure, and as frequently and very ſpeedily 


relapſe into its weak ſtate; which ſhews that, 


though hardy with reſpect to cold, it is rather 
of a ſickly nature in this country. The 
flowers are produced ſingly, on ſhort footſtalks : 


They grow from the joints, at the boſoms of the 


leaves; three or four of them will appear at each 
Joint; and being large, they make a fine ſhow in 
Auguſt, the time of flowering. e 
There are varieties of this ſpecies, differing in 
the ſhape of the leaves and ſize of the flowers, 
which ſtill have names among old botaniſts. 
3. Five-lobed Lavatera is a diſtinct ſpecies 


from the preceding, though it differs little from 


it, except in the nature of the leaves, each of 
which is compoſed of five lobes, that are 
haſtated, or pointed like a ſpear, and in the 
. 1 this ſhrub being ſmaller. They will be 

„ | 
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. borea Olbia in Galloprovincia. 


in full blow in Auguſt, and there will often be a 


ſucceſſion of them till the early froſts advance. 
Lhe leaves of this ſpecies vary : Some are ſhaped 
like briony; others are nearly round; and the 
lobes of others are very acute. Hence the names 
Briony-leaved, Round-leaved, Acute-leaved Mal- 
low-tree, &c. have been uſed to expreſs them. 
4. Shining-leaved Mallow-tree grows to about 
the height of the former. The leaves are large, 
ſeptangular, plaited, downy, white, and gliſten 
towards the ſun. The flowers are produced iti 
bunches, from the ends of the branches: They 


are ſhaped like thoſe of the Common Mallow, 


come out in July, and continue in ſucceſſion un- 
til the end of autumn. | 

The varieties of this ſpecies go by the names 
of Waved-leaved, the Common Spaniſh, the 
Sulphur-leaved Mallow-tree, &c. 

Theſe three forts are eaſily propagated by 
cuttings, which ſnould be planted, early in the 
ſpring, in a ſhady border of light rich earth. 
Many of them will grow; and the plants 


may ſtand two or three years before they are 


7 


Varieties 
in its 
leaves. 


Shining- 
leaved 


Mallow. 


Varieties 
of this 
ſpecies. 


Wethod 
of propa- 
gating 
the three 
lait forts ; 


removed to the places where they are deſigned 


to remain 


The beſt method of propagating all the ſorts 


is by ſeeds; and by this way treſh varieties may 


be obtained. The ſeeds ſhould be procured 
from Spain, where the plants naturally grow; 
for none, except the firſt ſort, ripen well 
here, Having got a ſufficient quantity, fow 


and beſt 
way to 
propagate 
all the 
ſpecies. 


them in a border of light, fine, rich earth, 
about the middle of March. They will caſilyß 


come up, and nothing but weeding and watering 


in dry weather will be required until the ſpring 


after; when they ſhould be planted in nurſery- 


lines, there to remain until they are ſet out for 
good. The leaves of all the ſorts continue un- 


til the froſts come on; ſo that if an open win- 


ter happens, they will continue in verdure the 


greateſt part of the ſeaſon. | 


1. The Mallow-tree is entitled, Lava- 
tera caule arboreo, foliis ſeptemangularibus to- 
mentofis plicatis, pedunculis confertis unifloris axil- 
laribus. 
Lavatera folits ſeptemangularibus obtuſis plicatis 
villoſis, caule fruticoſo, floribus ad alas confertis. 
Dodonzus calls it, Malva arboreſcens; and Caſ- 
par Bauhine, Malva arborea veneta dicta, parvo 
flore, It is a native of Italy. 7 


2. The Trilobate Lavatera is entitled, Lava- 
| tera caule fruticoſo, foliis ſubcordatis ſubtrilobis 


rotundatis crenatis, flipulis cordatis, pedunculis uni- 
floris aggregatis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
termed, Malva foliis ſubcordatis trilobis obtufis 
ſerratis villaſis. Van Royen calls it, Lavatera 
foliis ſubcordatis emarginatis obſolete trilobis crena- 
tis petiolo brevioribus, ſtipulis cordatis; and 
Plukenet, - Althea fruticans Hiſpanica, aceris 


Monſpeſſulani incanis foliis, grandiflora ſaponem 


ſpirans. It is a native of Spain. . 
2. Lavatera with five lobes is called, Lava- 


tera caule fruticoſo, foliis *quinquelobo-haſtati , fo- 
ribus ſolitariis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 


named, Lavatera foliis quinguangularibus acutis 
crenatis: lacinia media productiore. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Althea fruteſcens, folio acuto, parvo 
fore; Plukenet, Althea fruteſcens, folio acuto vi- 
rente molli, flore ſpecioſo; and Lobel, Althea ar- 

It is common in 
the ſouth of France. : ike 
4. Shining-leaved Mallow is, Lavatera caule 


 arboreo, foliis ſeptemangularibus acutis crenatis 


plicatis tomentofis, racemis terminalibus. Moriſon 
calls it, Malva foliis mollibus undulatis : in mar- 
gine ſuperius micis ſulphureis ad. ſolem ſplendenti- 
bus don tis; alſo, Malva Hiſpanica. It grows in 
Spain and Portugal, | ; | 

„ Lavatera 


Titles. | 


In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Clas s and 


order in 
the Lin- 
næ an 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


| been, and is ftill by ſome, planted to make 
hedges; though there are now many other 


Deſecrip- 
tion of the 
Privet. 


Iimall, 


Lavatera is of the claſs and order Monadel- 
Phia Pohandria; and the characters are, 

1. Cal xx is a double perianthium. The ex- 
terior is formed of one leaf, which is ſemitrifid, 
obtuſe, permanent, and ſhort. The interior is 
alſo of one leaf; this is quinquifid and perma- 
nent, and more acute and erect than the other. 

2. CoROLLA conſiſts of five obcordated, plane, 
patent petals, which coaleſce at their baſe. 

3. STAMINA are numerous filaments, joined 
below, and form a cylinder; above they are 


* OY Cue 27 5 RAR 


CH-A ÞP. 


E1GUSTRUM, 


\HE Privet is very far from being deſti- 


. tute of beauties to recommend itlelf to a 
Collection; 


plants there. It grows almoſt all over Eng- 
land in our hedges, is known to all, and has 


ſorts more proper for that purpoſe. However, 


a Collection ought to have a few plants of the 
Privet; for it has its beauties in many reſpects, 


and 1s by ſome held in great eſteem. 


The Privet will grow to the height of 


about ten or twelve feet. The branches are 


very numerous, flender, and tough; covered 
with a ſmooth grey bark; and, when broken, 
The young twigs are gene- 


emit a ſtrong ſcent. 
rally produced oppoſite, and alternately of con- 
trary directions on the older branches. 
leaves alſo are placed oppoſite by pairs in the 
ſame manner. 


a nauſeous diſagreeable taſte, and continue 


Method of 


Ppropagat- 
ing this 
tree by 
ſecds, 


by layers, 


on the trees very late. 


the branches, in thick cluſters. 


oO 


white, very beautiful, but diſagreeably ſcented ; 


appear in May, June, and July; and are ſuc- 
ceeded by black berries, which in the autumn 


will conſtitute the greateſt beauty of this plant; 
for they will be all over the tree, at the ends of 
They are of a 
jet black; and will thus continue to ornament it 


in this fingular manner during the greateſt part 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 


of the winter. 


The culture of the Privet is eaſy; for it may | 


ek encrealed, 
. By the ſeeds; ; and by this way the ſtrongeſt 
a may be obtained. The ſeeds, ſoon after 


they are ripe, ſnould be ſown in any bed of 
common garden- mould made fine. 


to be covered about an inch deep; and all the ſuc- 
ceeding ſummer ſhould be kept clean of weeds; 


for the plants never, at leaſt not many of them, 


come up until the ſpring after. After they are 
come up, they will require no other care than 
weeding ; and in the ſpring following may be 


planted in the nurſery-ground, where they will 


require very little care beſides keeping the weeds 
down, until they are taken up for good. 
2. Theſe plants may be encreaſed by layers; 


for the young ſhoots being laid in che ground 


„7 


though the commonneſs of it 
will not ſuffer us to permit more than a few. 


The 


They are of an oblong figure, 
ſmooth, of a dark green colour, have 


The flowers are pro- 
duced in cloſe ſpikes, at the ends of the branches, 
in May, June, and often in July: They are 
cum; others, Liguſtrum vulgare. 


The tube is cylindric, and lon 


They ought The limb is cut into four oval, patent 


| looſe, and inſerted into the corolla. Their an- 


therz are reniforme. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an ochicolac germen, 


and a ſhort cylindric ſtyle, crowned by many 


briſtly ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM 1s compoſed of numerous 
ſmall capſules, formed into a round head, and 
covered in front by a hollow ſhield. 

6. SEMEN. In each of theſe 8 is con- 


| rained one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 


LEE ES ES ESE IS INF ICE v. 


XEFF. 


The PRIVE T. 


in the autumn, will by that time twelvemonth 
have taken good root; the largeſt of which may 


be planted out for good, and the ſmalleſt ſet in 


the nurſery, to gain ſtrengtn. | 
3. Cuttings, alſo, planted in October, will 
ſtrike root freely; and if the ſoil is inclined to 
be moiſt, and is ſhaded, it will be the better for 
them, eſpecially if the ſucceeding ſummer ſhould 


prove a dry one. If theſe cuttings are thinly 


planted, they will require no other 7 removing till 
If a large quan- 


they are ſet out for good. 
tity 13 deſired, they may be placed cloſe, within 


and by 
cuttings. 


about two or theee inches of each other, and then 
| taken up and planted in the nurſery the autumn 


following, to remain there until they are wanted 


for the above purpoſe. 
The Privet, of all other trees, wall thrive 


| beſt in the ſmoke of great cities; ſo that who- 


ever has a little garden in ſuch places, and is de- 


ſirous of having a few plants that look green 


and healthy, may be gratified in the Privet, 
becauſe it will flouriſh and look well there. 
will alſo grow very well under the ſhade and drip 
of trees. 

The Privet ſtands with the ſimple title, Li- 
guſtrum. C. Bauhine calls it, Liguſtrum Germani- 
It grows natu- 


It | 


Proper 
ſituation 
for it. 


Titles of 
this ſpe- 
cies. 


rally in Italy, Germany, England, and almoſt all | 


parts of Europe. 


The berries of the Privet were fmerty uſed 
in dyeing, and for making of ink: The flowers 
and kaves have excellent virtues, and are uſed 
for many purpoſes in medicine. 

Ligustrum is of the claſs and order Diandria 


1. CaLyXx is a ſmall, monophyllous, 
perianthium, divided at the top into four erect, 
obtuſe ſegments. | 

2. Cool LA is an infundibuliforme peral. 
er than the ca- 
lyx. 
ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are two ſimple filaments, that 


are placed oppoſite to each other, having erect 


antherz almoſt the length of the corolla. 


Uſes of 
its berries 
and 
leaves. 


*:; "* 
and order 


tubular in the 


Linnæan 
1 ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racers. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


of one cell. 
6. SEMINA, 
one ſide, and angular on the other. 


The ſeeds are four, convex on 


CHAP: 


| a very ſhort ſtyle, and of a bifid, obtule, thickiſh | 
ſtigma. . 
5. PERICARPIUM is a ſmooth, roundiſh berry, 


2 


WIE 


DECIDUOUS TREES PROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND 


8 


This tree 


deſcribed. 


— 1 
Sg 4 


SHADE. 


E IND AMBER 


\ HIS genus affords two of the fineſt tall- 


growing trees we receive from abroad. 


They will grow to be thirty or forty 
feet high, and, except the flowers, which make 


little thow, they have every other perfection 


to recommend them. They are tall, upright, 
well-growing trees, and naturally form them- 


— 


ſelves into a beautiful head. The leaves are of 
a ſhining delightful green; and both ſpecies of 


ſpirits. | | Foes 
The two ſpecies of the Liguidamber are dil- 


tinguiſhed by the names of, 


| Species. 


| Deſcrip- 


1. Virginian, or Maple-leaved Liquidember. 


I. Virginian, or Maple-leaved Liquidamber, 


tion of the will ſhoot in a regular manner to the above- 


Virginian mentioned height, having its young twigs co- 


whole tree exſudes ſuch a fragrant tranſparent 


near ſeats, pavilions, &c. T1 
kind of ſaffron colour: They are produced at 


vered with a ſmooth, light-brown bark, whilſt 
thoſe of the older are of a darker colour. 
leaves grow irregularly on the young branches, 


on long footſtalks: They reſemble thoſe of the 
Common Maple in figure; the lobes are all ſer- 


rated; and from the baſe of the leaf a ſtrong 


mid-rib runs to the extremity of each lobe that 


belongs to it. They are of a lucid green, and 
emit their odoriferous particles in ſuch plenty as 
to perfume the circumambient air; nay, the 


reſin, as to have given occaſion to its being taken 


tor the Sweet Storax. Theſe trees, therefore, 


are very proper to be planted iingly in large 


opens, that they may amply diſplay their fine 


pyramidal growth, or to be ſet in places 
The flowers are of a 


the ends of the branches, the beginning of 


and the 
Canada 
Liquid- 
amber. 


Method of 


propagat- 


ing theſe 
ſorts 


by ſeede, 


April, and ſometimes ſooner; and are ſuc- 


ceeded by large round brown fruit, which looks 
ſingular, but is thought by many to be no or- 
nament to the tre. | | 


2. Canada Liquidamber, or Spleenwort-leaved 


Gale. The young branches of this ſpecies are 
ſlender, tough, and hardy. 
long, of a deep green colour, hairy underneath, 
and have indentures on their edges alternately, 
very deep. The flowers come out from the ſides 
of the branches, like the former; and they are 
ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh fruit, which ſeldom 
ripens in England. | 

The culture of both theſe ſpecies is the ſame, 
and may be performed by feeds or layers; but 
the firſt method is the beſt, We receive the 


feeds from America in the ſpring. Againſt their 


arrival a fine bed, in a warm well-ſheltered place, 
ſhould be prepared. If the ſoil is not naturally 


this ſhrub poſſeſs an excellent aromatic fra- 
grance, which chears and revives the head and 


_| autumn, 
21. Canada Liguidamber, or Spleenwort-leaved | 
Gale. 8 | | 


The leaves are ob- | 


good, and inclined to be ſandy, it ſhould be 


wholly taken out near a foot deep, and the va- 


dcancy filled up with earth taken up a year be- 


fore, from a freſh paſture, with the ſward and all 
well rotted and mixed by being often turned, 


and afterwards mixed with a fixth * of drift 
or ſea fand. A dry day being ma 


e choice of, 
early in March, let the ſeeds be ſown, and the 
fineſt of this compoſt riddled over them a quar- 


| ſylvania. 


ter of an inch deep. When the hot weather 
in the ſpring comes on, the beds ſhould be 
ſhaded, and waterings given often, but in very 
ſmall quantities, only affording them a gentle; 


nay, a very ſmall ſprinkling at a time. .Miller 
ſays, the ſeeds of theſe plants never come up under 


two years. But in this compoſt, and with this 


ealy management, I hardly ever knew it longer 
than the end of May before the young plants 
made their appearance. The plants being come 
up, ſhading ſhould {till be afforded them in the 


parching ſummer, and a watering every other 
night; and this will promote their growth, and 


cauſe them to become ſtronger plants by the 
In the autumn, the beds ſhould be 


| hooped to be covered with mats in the ſevere 


froſts. Theſe mats, however, ſhould always be 


taken off in open weather; and this is all the 
management they will require during the firſt 
winter. The ſucceeding ſummer they will require 
no other trouble than weeding ; though, if it 
ſhould prove a very dry one, they will find be- 


nefit from a little water now and then. By the 
autumn, they will be grown ſtrong enough to 


reſiſt the cold of the following winter, without 
_ demanding the trouble of matting, if the ſituation 
is well ſheltered; if not, it will be proper to 
have the hoops prepared, and the mats ready, 
againſt the black northern froſts, which would 


endanger at leaſt their loſing their tops. After this, 


nothing except weeding will be wanted; and in 


the ſpring following, that is three years from the 


time of their firſt appearance, they ſhould be taken 
up (for I would not have them removed before, 


unleſs ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants be drawn out 


of the bed) and planted in the nurſery, a foot 
aſunder, and two feet diſtant in the rows. Hoe- 


ing the weeds in the rows in the ſummer, and 


digging them in the winter, is all the trouble 


they will afterwards occaſion until they are 
planted out for good. 9 


2. Theſe plants are eaſily encreaſed by layers. and 


The operation muſt be performed in the au- by layers. 


tumn, on the young ſummer's ſhoots ; and the 


beſt way is by ſlitting them at the joint, as is 


practiſed for carnations. In a ſtrong dry foil, 


they will be often two years or more before they 


ſtrike root; though, in a fine light ſoil, I ever 
found them to take freely enough. By this me- 
thod good plants may be obtained, though it is 
not ſo eligible as the other, if we have the 


conveniency of procuring the ſeeds. 


1. The title of the Virginian, or Maple-leaved Titles. 


ſort, is, Liquidamber _ palmato-angulatis. 
l 


Plukenet and Cateſby call it, Liquidamber arbor 
Ave ſtyraciflua ateris folio ; Ray, Styrax aceris fo- 


liv; Caſpar Bauhine, Gronovius, and others, 
ſimply, Liquidamber. It grows naturally in the 


uliginous parts of Virginia and Mexico, 

2. Canada TI iquidamber is, Liquidamber foliis 
oblongis alternatim ſinuatis. In the Hortus Cliffor- 
tianus it is termed, Myrica foliis oblongis alterna- 
ti finuatis, Petiver calls it, Gale mariana, aſ- 
plenii folio; and Plukenet, Myrti Brabranticæ 
affinis Americana foliorum laciniis aſplenii modo di- 
ve. It grows common in Canada and Pen- 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


——ä— * 


This genus is of the claſs and order Monoecia | 


Polyandria; and the characters are, 
1. The male flowers are numerous, and col- 
lected into long, conical, looſe catkins. 

1. Caryx. The common involucrum is 
formed of four leaves, which are oval, concave, 
and caducous, and alternately ſhorter. 

2, CoRoOLLa. There is none. 

3. STAMINA are very ſhort and numerous fila- 
ments, joined together into a body, which is con- 
vex on one ſide, but plane on the other, hav- 


ing erect, didymous, four-furrowed, bilocular 


Sessel 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
this tree. 


inhabitants of thoſe parts. 


antheræ 


II. Female flowers form a globe, and are ſitu- 


ated at the baſe of the male ſpike. 


CH AP 


1. CaLyx. The involucrum is the ſame as in 
the male, but double. The perianthium of each 
is bell-ſhaped, angular, and verrucoſe. 

2. CorRoLy,a. There is none. 

2. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 
faſtened to the perianthium, and of two ſubu. 
lated ſtyles, with recurved downy ſtigmas, 

4. PeR!1CARPIUM conſiſts of a number of oval 
unilocular capſules, that have two valves at the 
top, are acute, ligneous, and collected into a glo- 
bular body. | 

G5. SEMINA. 


The ſeeds are many, bright, and 
oblong. N ws | 


SE SESEDESS ESE SESSHS 


LI. 


LIRIODENDROMN, The TULIP-TREE. 


| HE Virginian Tulip-tree is a very cu- 
rious foreign plant, of the larger-grow- 


ing fort, In thoſe parts of America 


where it grows common, it will arrive to a 


prodigious bulk, and affords excellent timber 
for many uſes; particularly, the trunk is fre- 


quently hollowed, and made into boats ſuffi- 


cient to carry many people; and for this pur- 


poſe no tree is thought more proper by the 


be ſtationed among trees of avout forty feet 


growth, beſides others which ought to be placed 


an upright trunk, covered with a grey bark. The 
branches, which are not very numerous, of the 


fingly in large opens, and in the fineſt graſs- 
Plats, where a few odd trees of different ſorts are 


promiſcuouſly thrown. The Tulip- tree rites with 


two-years-old wood, are ſmooth and brown; 


whilſt the bark of the ſummer's ſhoots is {ſmoother 
and ſhining, and of a blueiſh colour. 


very pithy. Their young wood is green, aad 
when broken emits a ſtrong ſcent. The leaves 


grow irregularly on the branches, on long foot- 
ſtalks. They are of a particular ſtructure, being 
compoſed of three lobes, the middlemoſt of which 
is truncated in ſuch a manner, that it appears as 
if it had been cut off and hollowed at the mid- 
dle: The two others are rounded off. They are 


about four or five inches long, and as many 
broad. They are of two colours; their upper 


ſurface is ſmooth, and of a ſtronger green 


than the lower. They fall off pretty early in au- 


tumn; and the buds for the next year's ſhoots 


| ſoon after begin to ſwell and become dilated, in- 


- © colour. 


ſomuch that, by the end of December, thole at 
the ends of the branches will become near an 
inch long, and half an inch broad. The outward 
lamiria of the leaves are of an oval figure, have 
ſcveral longitudinal veins, and are of a blueiſh 


July, at the ends of the branches: They ſome- 
what reſemble the tulip, which occaſions its being 
called the Tulip-tree. The number of petals of 


which each is compoted, like thoſe of the tulip, 


is ſix; and theſe are ſpotted with green, red, 
white, and yellow, thercby making a beautiful 


mixture, The flowers are ſucceeded by large 


cones, which never ripen in England. 


With us, it may 


They are 


The flowers are produced with us in 


afterwards give very little trouble. 


The culture of the Tulip-tree is very eaſy, if 


the ſeeds are good; for by theſe, which we re- 


ceive from abroad, they are to be propagated. 


No particular compoſt need be fought for; 
neither is the trouble of pots, boxes, hotbeds, 
Ke. required: They will grow exceeding well in 
beds of common garden-mould, and the plants 
will be hardier and better than thote raiſed with 


Method 
of propa- 
gating it. 


more tenderneſs and care. Therefore, as ſoon as 
you receive the jeeds, which is generally in 


February, and a few dry days have happened, 
that the mould will work free, ſow the feeds, 


covering them three quarters of an inch deep; 


and in doing of chis, obſerve to lay them length- 
ways, otherwiſe, by being very long, one part, 

perhaps that of the embryo plant, may be out 
of the ground ſoon, and to the ſeed loft. This 
being done, let the beds be hooped; and as ſoon 


as the hot weather and drying winds come on in 
the ſpring, let them be covered from ten o'clock 
in the morning till ſun-ſet. If little rain hap- 
pens, they muſt be duly watered every other 
day; and by the end of May your plants will 
come up. Shade and watering in the hotteſt 


ſummer muſt be aſforded them, and they will 


The next 


winter they will want no other care than, at the 
approach of it, ſticking iome furze-buſhes round 


the bed, to break the keen edge of the black 


froſts; for I ever found ſeedlings of this fort 
very hardy, and ſeldom to ſuffer by any weather. 


After they have been two years in the ſeed bed, 


they ſhould be taken up and planted in the nur- 
ſery, a foot aſunder, and two feet diſtant in the 
rows. 
ing the weeds, and digging between the rows in 
the winter, will ſuffice till they are taken up for 


V | | en 
The title of the Tulip-tree is, Liriodendron 
foliis lobatis. It has been called, Tulipiferg ; a 


very proper name. Herman calls it, Talipifera 
arbor Virginiana; and Plukenet and Cateſby, Tu- 
lipifera Virginiana, tripertito aceris folio; media 


After this, the uſual nurſery care of hoe- 


Titles of 
this genus. 


lacinia velut abſciſſ: ; allo, Tulipifera Caroliniana, 


foliis productioribus magis angule/is, It grows 
common in moſt parts of North America. 
Liriodendron is of the claſs and order Polj- 
andria Polygynia; and the characters are, 8 
1. Ca- 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
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The cha- 
racters. 


I. Cartyx. The proper involucrum is com- 
poſed of two triangular, plane, deciduous leaves, 
The petianthium alſo is deciduous z and is com- 
poſed of three oblong, concave, patent leaves, 
reſembling petals. iy | h 
2. CoroLLa is bell-ſhaped. 


of ſix petals. Theſe are obtuſe, channeled at 


their baſe, and the three outer ones are deciduous, 


3. STAMINA are numerous, linear filaments, 


ſhorter than the corolla, and inſerted in the re- 
ceptacle of the fructification, having narrow an- 
theræ that are faſtened longitudinally to their 


ſides. 


It is compoſed 


| 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of numerous germina, 
formed into a cone, having no ſtyle, but a glo- 
bular ſtigma ſituated on each of them. a 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none; but the 


ſeeds are ſelected imbricatum-wiſe into a body in 


ſhape of a cone. WE 

6. SEMINA are numerous. They are angular 
on their inſide, acute and compreſſed at the 
baſe, and each ends in a ſpear-ſhaped ſquamma, 
which takes its riſe from the acute angle on the 
under ſide, 285 5 


TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT 


| 1 ICERA now ſwallows up many genera 


of old authors; ſuch as, the Diervilla, the 
St, Peter's Wort, the Upright and the 


_ Trailing Honeyſuckles, &c. How many beau- 


tiful ſorts are here preſented to our view! and 


how different is the appearance they make in 


the garden! The ſpecies, with their varieties, form 
a tolerable collection; and each has ſome ſtriking 


beauty to recommend it. Though it muſt be 


owned the flowers of the Upright ſorts of Ho- 


neyſuckles make little ſhow, yet there is an ele- 
gance in them which is vaſtly pleaſing. They are 


of low growth, and naturally form themſelves into 


a neat upright head; whilſt the Trailing ſorts, 
which we call Woodbines, not only feaſt the eye 
with the profuſion of beautiful flowers with 


which they are covered at the time of blow, 


but regale the ſmell with a fragrance inferior to 


this genus. 


Diervilla 
deſcribed. 


Whilſt the ſpecies proper for this place are, 
Species of I. „ 


none of the flowery tribe. The Woodbines, 
however, belong to another part of this Work; 


Dier villa. 5 

VVV 

Upright Blue-berried Honeyſuckle. 
Upright Red-berried Honeyſuckle. 

. Black-verried Upright Honeyſuckle. 
Fly Honeyſuckle. „ 

Pyrenæan Dwarf Cherry. 


o n N 0D 


with heart-ſhaped leaves. 
Diervilla is a ſhrub of about the height of 
three or four feet. 


ſhrub; they are very full of pith, and when 


broken emit a ſtrong ſcent. The leaves are 


_ placed oppoſite by pairs, on ſhort footſtalks: They 


upper ſuface is ſmooth, and of a fine green colour; 


are near three inches long, and about half as 
broad; of an oblong heart-ſhaped figure, 
finely ſerrated, and end in acute points: Their 


their under is lighter, and has five or ſix pair of 
ſtrong nerves running irregularly from the mid- 


rib to the borders. The flowers are produced 
in looſe bunches, both at the ends and at the 
ſides of the branches: Each is formed of one 
leaf; the tube is long, and the top is divided 
into five parts, which turn backward. They 
are of a yellow colour, and will be in blow 
in May, and ſometimes moſt of the ſummer 
. + Theſe flowers are ſucceeded, in the 

OE. 1. | ES! | | 
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Tartarean Honeyſuckle, or Dwarf Cherry 


The branches are few, and 
larger in proportion than the height of the 


of an oval figure. 


countries where they grow naturally, by black 
oval berries, each containing four cells. Dier- 
villa forms an agreeable variety amongſt other 
ſhrubs of its own growth, though the flowers 
make no great figure. It is very hardy with re- 


ſpect to cold; and may be planted in any part of 


the nurſery where it is wanted, _ we 
No art is required to encteale this plant; it 
ſpawns, and thus propagates itſelf in great plenty. 
Theſe ſuckers ſhould be taken up in autumn, 


there a year or two, they may be taken up for 
o 5 . 
This tree may be alſo encreaſed by cuttings. 
Theſe ſhould be planted in October, very cloſe, 


if a quantity are wanted. By the autumn fol- 


lowing, they will have good roots. They may 
be taken up and planted in the nurſery, like the 
ſpawn, for a year or two, and then ſet out for 


Method ; 


of propa- | 


gating 
this tree 


and planted out in the nurſery: After remaining from 
ſuckers, 


and 
by cut- 
tings. 


good. Plants raiſed this way will not be quite 


Iſo ſubjett to throw out ſuckers as the others. 


2. St. Peter's Wort. St. Peter's Wort will 
ariſe to the height of about four or five feet. 
The main ſtems are ragged, and of a dirty 
dark brown. The branches are numerous and 


St, Peter's 
Wort 


deſcribed, | 


ſhort, though oftentimes it ſends. out ſome _ 


trailing ſlender branches, which will grow to a 
great length. The leaves of this ſhrub con- 
ſtitute its greateſt beauty: They are very nu- 
merous, ſmall, about half an inch long, and 
Their footſtalks are exceed- 
ing ſhort, and they ſtand oppoſite by pairs on 


the ſlender branches: Theſe die in the autumn 


to a dark brown. The time of this plant's 
flowering is Auguſt. The flowers grow round 


the ſtalks : They are ſmall, of an herbaceous 


colour, and make no figure. 

The culture of St. Peter's Wort is very eaſy. 
If a ſpade-full of mould be thrown over each of 
the trailing branches, any time in the winter, 
they will by the autumn following have ſtruck 
root; and theſe may be planted out 1n the nurſery, 
to ſtand until they are of a proper ſize to be 
planted out for good. 

This ſhrub may be alſo propagated by cuttings; 
and in order to obtain good cuttings for the pur- 
poſe, the year before the plants ſhould be headed 
near the ground, which will make them ſhoot 
vigorouſly the ſummer following. Theſe young 
ſhoots muſt be the cuttings to be planted. 
0D | October 


Mannerof 
encreaſing 
it fram the 
trailing 
branches, 


and by 


cuttin s. 
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ſuckle; 


Dwarf height. 
Cherry, larly. The leaves are ſmooth, oblong, and placed 
oppoſite by pairs. The flowers are white, 
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October is the beſt month for the work; and if 


they are planted in a moiſtiſn ſoil, and have a 


ſhady fituation, they will have taken good root 


by the autumn. If they are planted very thick, 
as cuttings commonly are, they ſhould be all 
taken up, and planted in the nurſery a foot 
aſunder, and two feet diſtant in the rows; but 
if the living cuttings are no nearer than about a 


foot, they may remain without removing until 


they are planted out for good. | 
22 3. The Upright Blue-berried Honeyſuckle 
the js a ſhrub of about four feet in growth. The 
glue, branches are round, ſmooth, and of a reddiſh- 


pairs on the branches, The flowers, which are 


white, are produced in May from the ſides of 
the branches, and are ſucceeded by blue ber- 
ries, that will be ripe in Auguſt. - = 


Red- 4. The Upright Red-berried Honeyſuckle 


berried, will grow to the height of about five feet. The | 


branches are very upright ; the young ſhoots are 
angular, and covered with a brown bark. The 


reſemble thoſe of the mock-orange, and grow 
oppoſite to each other. The flowers are pro- 
duced from the ſides of the branches, on long 
footſtalks : They are of a red colour, come out 
in April, are each ſucceeded by a pair of red 


| berries, which will be ripe the end of July or 


early in Augult. 


Black. 5. Upright Black-berried Honeyſuckle differs 
| berried, from the Blue-berried only in that the ſeeds of 


this are black, and grow two together; whereas 


thoſe of the Blue-berried are ſingle and diſtinct. 


Except this, there is hardly any difference to 
de perceived. „„ VF 
and Fly 6. Fly Honeyſuckle will grow to the height 


 Honey- of about ſeven or eight feet. The bark on 
the branches is of a whitiſh colour, which | 


_ cauſes a variety, and makes it diſtinguiſhed in 
the winter ſeaſon. The leaves, which are placed 


oppoſite by pairs, are downy, and of an oblong 
oval figure. The flowers are white and erect : 
They are produced from the ſides of the branches, | 
in June; and are ſucceeded by two red berries, 


| which will be ripe in September. 8 
of the 7. The Pyrenæan Dwarf Cherry is but a low 
Pyrenæan ſhrub: It ſeldom arrives to more than a yard in 
The branches are produced irregu- 


produced from the ſides of the branches, on 

ſlender footſtalks, in April; and are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh berries, which will be ripe in September. 

and the 8. Tartarean Honeyſuckle, or Dwarf Cherry 


Tartarean 
Honey- 


| like the upright ſorts; and it differs in few re- 


ſpects from them, except that the leaves are heart- 
ſhaped. It exhibits its flowers in April; and thele 


are ſucceeded by twin red berries, which will be 
ripe in Auguſt, | 7 20 5 
Theſe are the Upright ſorts of Lonicera; to 


which one method of culture is common; and 


that may be performed two ways. 


Method t. By ſeeds. Common garden-mould, Auf 
| 


4 8 fine, and cleared of the roots of all weeds, wi 
og eds, ſerve for their reception. In this the ſeeds ſhould 


be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, about half an 
inch deep. After the beds are neated up, they 
will require no other care until the ſpring; when 


the weeds ſhould be picked off as faſt as they 


appear. Some of the plants by this time will have 


come up; but the far greater part will remain 
until the ſecond ſpring before they ſhew them- 


ſelves; ſo that the beds muſt be entirely un- 


touched until at leaſt two years after ſowing. They 
will require no care all this time, except being 


with heart-ſhaped leaves, is a ſhrub of about 
ſuckle. three or four feet high. Its branches are erect, 


kept clear of weeds; though if watering be af. 
forded them in dry weather, it will be the better. 
After they are all vp; and have ſtood a vear or 
two in the ſeed-bed; they may be taken up and 
planted in the nurſery, at ſmall diſtances ; and 
in two or three years, they will be of a proper 
ſize to plant out for good: | 
2. All theſe forts may be alſo propagated by 
cuttings. Theſe ſhould be planted in October, in 
any fort of garden-mould that is tolerably good. 


If a quantity is wanted, they may be placed very 


cloſe; and a ſmall ſpot of ground will hold thou- 
ſands. If the place be ſhaded, it will be a great 
advantage, as moſt cuttings are in danger of ſuf- 
fering by the violence of the ſun's rays before 
they have ſtruck, or whilſt they are ſtriking 
root. The winter following, they may be all 
taken up, and planted out in the nurſery, a foot 


and by 
Cuttings, 


aſunder, and two feet diſtant in the rows, 
where they may ſtand until they are taken up for 


good. 
The Trailing ſorts of the Lonicera ſhould be 


next conſidered; but theſe belong to another 
leaves are tolerably large, ſpear-ſhaped, a little | 


part of this Book, which treats of Trailing and 


Climbing Plants: Nevertheleſs, it muſt be ob- 


ſerved here, that Honeyſuckles are not to be ex- 
cluded low ſhrubberies and gardens; for as they 


may be trained up to a ſtem, kept low, ma- 
naged in what manner, and reared to what ſize 


Obſerra⸗ 
tions on 
the Trail- 


ing ſorts. 


the owner pleaſes, for theſe reaſons they have al- 


| ways had a principal ſhare amongſt ſhrubs and in 


flower-gardens ; as well for the beauty of their 
flowers, as for the delightful odours they emit all 


| around, eſpecially after a ſhower, in the evening, 


or in cloudy weather. The gardener, then, ſhould 


have plenty of all the different ſorts which he 


| will find for his purpoſe among the Climbing 
plants, in the ſhrubbery, near frequented 


walks, and alſo thoſe that are more peculiarly 


deſigned for private retirement; for by their 
exhalations the animal ſpirits will be comforted 


and revived, and proper reflections introduced of 


that Almighty and Good Being, who affordeth 
foed for all cattle, and green herb for the uſe of man. 


Let us now fee the titles of theſe reſpective 


ſpecies in authors. | „„ 

I. The title of Diervilla now is, Lonicera 
racemis terminalibus, foliis ſerratis. In the Hortus 
Cliffortianus it is termed, Diervilla. Tournefort 


Titles 
of theſe 
lpecies. 


calls it, Diervilla Acadienſis fruticoſa, flore luteo. 


It grows naturally in Nova Scotia and Acadia, 

2. St. Peter's Wort is, Lonicera capitulis late- 
ralibus pedunculatis, foliis petiolatis. In the Hortus 
Cliffortianus it is termed, Lonicera pedunculis axil- 
laribus capitatis, foliis petiolatis. Dillenius calls 


it, Symphoricarpos foliis alatis. It grows natu- 
rally in Virginia and Carolina. | | 


3. Upright Blue-berried Honeyſuckle is, Lo- 


nicera pedunculis bifloris, baccis coadunatis globoſis, 


Fylis indiviſis. Van Royen calls it, Lonicera pe- 


 dunculis bifloris bilabiatis, baccd fingulari globoſa 


integerrimd ; Caſpar Bauhine, Chamæceraſus mon- 
tana, fructu ſingulari ceruleo; and Cluſius, Peri- 


clymenum reoctum, fructu cæruleo. It grows natu- 


rally in Switzerland. 

4. Upright Red-berried Honeyſuckle is, Lo- 
nicera pedunculis bifloris, baccis coadunatis didymis. 
In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Lonicera 
pedunculis bifloris, foliis ovalis acutis integris. C. 
Bauhine calls it, Chameceraſus Alpina, fructu 
rubro gemino, duobus punctis notato; Van Royen, 
Lonicera baccis bifloris concretis, fioribus bilabtatis 3 
Cluſius, Periclymenum rectum quartum; and Gel- 
ner, Chameceraſus. It grows naturally on tlie 
Savoy, Helvetian, and Pyrenzan Mountains. 
5. Black-berried Upright Honcyfuckle is, Lo- 
nicera pedunculis bifloris, baccis digtinctis, folits 
ellipticis integerrimis. Geſner calls it, Perichyme- 
num Alpinum nigrum ; Caſpar Bauhine, Chame- 

ceraſus 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 


Small 
Magno- 
lia, 


under is hoary. 


teraſus Alpina, frudu nigro gemino; J. Bauhine, 


Periclymenum rettum, folio ſerrato; and Cluſius, 


Periclymenum refium 2. It grows comrmon on the 
Alps and Swiſs Mountains. . 
6. Fly Honeyſuckle is, Lonicera pedunculis bi- 


| florts, baccis diſtinctis, foliis integerrimis pubeſcen- 


tibus. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 
Lonicera pedunculis bifloris, foliis ovatis obtuſis in- 
tegris. C. Bauhine calls it, Chamæceraſus dume- 
torum, fructu gemino rubro; John Bauhine, Pe- 


richymenum rectum, fruftu rubro; and Dodonæus, 


Hloſteum. It grows common in the hedges and 
woods in moſt of the coldeſt parts of Europe. 


7. Pyrenæan Dwarf Cherry is, Lonicera pe- 
dunculis bifloris, baccis diſtinctis, foliis oblongis gla- 
bris. Van Royen calls it, Lonicera pedunculis 


bifloris, baccis diſtinctis, floribus infundibuliformibus, 
ramis divaricatis; and Tournefort, Mloſteum Py- 
renaicum. It grows naturally on the Pyrenzan 


Mountains. 


8. Dwarf Cherry with heart-ſhaped leaves, or 


Tartarean Honeyſuckle, is, Lonicera pedincults 


The tube is 


DN 8 _ n 


— 


man calls it, Cbamæceraſus frultu gemino rubro, 
foliis glabris cordatis. This ſpecies grows naturally 
in Tartary. 


Lonicera is of the claſs and order Pentandria Class and 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 


order in 


1. CaLyx is a ſmall perianthium; ſituated the "wa 


above the germen, and divided into five parts. 

2, CoROLLa conſiſts of one tubulous peral. 
ibbous and oblong; the limb is 
divided into five ſegments, which turn back- 
wards, and one of them is more deeply ſerrated 
than the reſt. 8 

3. STAMINA are five awLſhaped filaments, 
nearly the length of the corolla, having oblong 
antheræ. | 3 | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 


placed below the receptacle, a filiforme ſtyle 


næa 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
raters, 


the length of the corolla; and of an obtuſe capi- 


tated ſtigma. 


5. PrRICARPIUM is an umbilicated, bilocular 


berry. 


6. SemiIna. The ſeeds are ſubrotund and . 


bifloris, haccis diſtinctis, foliis cordatis obtuſis. Am- | compreſſed, 
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C HA P. LIII. 


MAGNOLIA, The LAUREL-LEAVED TULIP-TREE: 


DESIDES that grand and rioble evergreen 
the Laurel-leaved Tulip-tree, there are 


three ſorts of this genus that ſhed their 


leaves in the winter, and which, of all others, 
ought to be introduced into our preſent collec- 


tion. Theſe ſorts are diſtinguiſhed by the names, 
1. Small Magnolia, 1 1 
2. Long: leaved Magnolia. 
3. The Umbrella-tree. 


All theſe ſorts are at preſent very ſcarce, and 


where they are found, greatly enhance the value 
of the collection. „%%% om 


about the height of ten or twelve feet. The 
wood is white; and the branches, which are 
not very numerous, are covered with a ſmooth 
whitiſh bark. The leaves are tolerably large, 
and of two colours; their upper ſurface be- 


ing ſmooth and of a fine green, whilſt their 
They are of an oval figure, 


have their edges intire, and often continue 


the Long 


leaved 
Magno- 
lia, 


fall off the trees. 


the greateſt part of the winter before they 
The flowers are produced at 


the ends of the branches, in May : Their colour 


is white; and the petals of which they are com- 


poſed are concave and large; ſo that, together 


with the numerous ſtamina in the center, they 


preſent a beautiful appearance. They are alfo re- 


markable for their ſweet ſcent; and are ſucceed- 


ed by conical fruit, which never ripens in Eng- 
land ; but in the places where they grow natu- 


rally, a ſingular beauty and oddity is added to 
thele trees by the fruit; for their ſeeds are large, 


and lodged in cells all around the cone : When 
quite ripe, theſe are diſcharged from their 
cells; and hang each by a long narrow thread, 
c_ thereby an uncommon and pleaſing 
effect. | 


2. Long-leaved Magnolia will grow to be near 


1. The Small Magnolia grows with us to 


low, and the branches are. covered with a ſmooth 


light bark. The leaves are very large, being 


near ten inches long; their figure is oval, ſpear- 
The flowers, 


ſhaped, and all end in points. 
which are produced in May, are white, and com- 
poſed of twelve obtuſe petals, which, together 
with the number of ſtamina, make a g 


to about twenty feet in height, is more ſpongy Umbrella 
than any of the other ſpecies of Magnolia. It is 


called the Umbrella-tree from its manner of pro- 
ducing the leaves ; for theſe are exceeding large, 


good ſhow. 
| Theſe alſo are ſucceeded by conical fruit; which 
| never ripens in England. | | bo 
3. The wood of the Umbrella-tree, which grows 


and the 


tree. 


and ſo produced as to form the appearance 


of an umbrella. The flowers of this ſort alſo 


are white, and the number of petals of which 


each is e is about ten: They are ſuc- 
ceeded by fruit of a conical figure, with many 
cells all round for the ſeeds, which never ripen 


in England. | 


All theſe forts may be propagated by ſeeds, 


layers, and cuttings. By the firſt of theſe methods | 


the beſt plants are raiſed, though it is a very te- 


dious way, and muſt be followed with great pa- 


tience and trouble. 


WWW We receive the ſeeds from thoſe parts of Ame- 


| rica where they grow naturally. Theſe are al- of railing _ 
this tree 


ways preſerved in ſand, but, nevertheleſs, will 
not always prove good. As ſoon as poſſible 
after they arrive, which is generally in February, 
they ſhould be ſown in pots, about half an inch 


Method 


by ſeeds, 


deep. The beſt compoſt for them is, a freſh 


loamy earth, mixed with a fourth part of drift 
ſand ; and the ſeeds ſhould be thinly ſown in each 
pot. After this is done, the pots. ſhould be 


plunged up to the rims in the natural mould, 


under a warm hedge, where they may reap the 


| benefit of the ſun during the month of March 
twenty feet high. The wood of this ſort is yel- 


and part of April; but when the rays of the ſun 
| e begin 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


and gentle ſhowers. 


begin to be ſtrong and powerful, and dry the 
mould in the pots very falt, they ſhould be 
raken up, and plunged again up to the rims in a 
ſhady border. By the end of May, it the feeds 
were good, the plants will come up; and all tae 
lummer they muſt be conſtantly attended with 
weeding and watering. At the approach of win- 
ter, they ſhould be removed into the greenhoule, 
or placed under ſome cover; but in mild weather 
ſhould always have the benefit of the open air 
In March, the pots with 
their ſeedlings ſhould be plunged -into an hot- 
bed to ſet them forwards. Tanners bark is 


what the hotbed ſhould be compoſed of; and as 


much air as the nature of the bed will allow, 


ſhould always be afforded them. Water alio 


muſt be given pretty often, though in ſmall 
quantities, and the glaſſes muſt be ſhaded in the 
heat of the day. After this, about June, they 


ſhould be inured to the open air; watering mult 


ſtill be afforded them; and this is what they require 


during the ſecond ſummer. It has been a practice 


to plunge the pots into an hotbed ſoon after the 


ſeeds are ſown; but this is a very bad method, 


for the young plants being thereby forced, grow 


thin and flender, and are ſeldom made to live 


longer than the firſt year. The ſecond ſummer's 


management alſo has uſually been, to plant the 


| ſeedlings in March, in little pots, and then 


_ plunge them into a hotbed ; but this is alſo a 
very bad way; for theſe ſeedlings, whether raiſed 
on hotbeds or the common ground, will be 


| ſmall, and not of confiſtence ſufficient to draw 


them ſurvive this early tranſplanting. 
having been the general practice, theſe plants 


the juices, though the powers of vegetation are 
aſſiſted by an hotbed: Thus, hardly any of 
This 


have been always thought very difficult to pre- 
ſerve the ſecond year; whereas all thoſe difficul- 


ties vaniſh, by obſerving the above- directed me- 
_ thod, for by letting the ſeeds have only the natu- | 
ral foil, they will the firſt ſummer be formed into 


young plants, which, though ſmall, will never- 


theleſs be plants, and healthy. Thus being in 


the ſpring in their natural ſtate, with their pores 


open to receive the nutritious juices, and not hav- 


ing ſuffered by being tranſplanted, the hotbed will 


ſo help them, that they will be pretty plants by 


the autumn. At the approach of winter, they 
muſt be removed again under cover, and the 


former aſliſtance of an hotbed ſhould be afforded 


them; and this ſhould be repeated until the 


plants are grown to be a foot or more in length. 


The ſpring following, the mould ſhould be 


Toots, and each plant put into a ſeparate pot. | 


turned out of the pots, and ſhaken from the 


For theſe, an hotbed of tanners bark ſhould be 


ready, which will promote their growth, and 


make them healthy and fine. During the time 
they are in the bed, they ſhould be ſhaded; and 


about Midſummer the pots may be taken out, 


and placed in a ſhady border. 
lowing, it will be proper to houſe them in ſe- | 


vere froſty weather ; but always obſerve to place 
them abroad in mild ſeaſons. In March they may 


be turned out of the pots, the mould hanging to 


by layers, 


the roots, and planted with that in the places 
where they are to remain. 


2. Theſe plants may be alſo propagated by | 


layers. The young ſhoots in the autumn are 


moſt proper for the purpoſe ; and I ever found 


that a gentle twiſt, fo as juſt to break the bark 


The winter fol- 


— 


about the joint, was a better method than an: 
other in practice. Theſe will ſometimes ſtrike 
root in one year, and ſometimes you muſt wait 
more than two before you find them with 
any. After they have ſtruck root, and are taken 
up, the beſt time for which is March, 1 would 
recommend to plant each ſeparately in a pot, 
and plunge them into an hotbed, as directed for 


the ſeedlings; and by the 2 following, they 


will be good ſtrong plants for any place. 

3. Theſe plants may likewiſe be encreaſed by 
cuttings z by which they may be procured in plenty, 
if a perſon has the conveniency of a good ſtove; 
and withoutone this method ſhould not be attempt- 
ed. Theſe cuttings ſhould be planted in pots; and 
after they are ſet in the ſtove, muſt be duly 
watered and ſhaded: By obſerving theſe direc- 
tions, many of them will grow. Atter this, they 
ſhould be brought by degrees to the open air; 
the winter following ſhould be placed under 


and by 
Cuttinys, 


an hotbed-frame, or ſome ſhelter; and in the 


ſpring planted- out for good. | | 
Thele plants often retain their leaves, eſpe- 


cially when young, all winter, or the greateſt part 
of it, in ſome ſituations; and in ſuch they may 


paſs for evergreens. | 

1. Small Magnolia is titled, Magnolia foliis 
ovato-oblongis ſubtus glaucis. In the Hortus Cliffor- 
tianus it is termed, Magnolia folits ovato-lances- 


latis. Dillenius calls it, Magnolia lauri folio ſubtus 


albicante; Plukenet, Tulipiſera Virginiana, lauri- 
nis foliis averſa parte rore ceruleo cinctis, coni- 


Titles. 


baccifera ; and Ray, Laurus tulipifera, baccis caly- 


culatis. It grows naturally in Virginia and Pen- 
„„ Cn on neg | 

2. Long-leaved Magnolia is, Magnolia foliis 
ovato-oblongis acuminatis. 


In Miller's Dictionary 
it is termed, Magnolia foliis ovato-lanceolatis acu- 


minatis annuis. Cateſby calls it, Magnolia flore 
albo, folio majore acuminato haud albicante. It 


grows naturally in Penſylvania. | | 
3. Umbrella-tree is, Magnolia foliis lanceolatis, 


tionary it is termed, Magnolia foliis lanceolatis 
ampliſſimis annuis. 


Cateſby calls it, Magnolia 


petalis exterioribus dependentibus. In Miller's Dic- 


ampliſſimo flore albo, fructu coccineo, It grows na- 
turally in Carolina, and in Virginia, tho' ſparingly. 


This genus is of the claſs and order Polyandria 
Polygynia ; and the characters are, 3 
I. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of three 
leaves, that have the reſemblance of petals. 
Theſe are oval, concave, and deciduous. . 

2. CorolLa conſiſts of nine oblong, concave 

petals, that are broad at the extremity, but nar- 
rower at the baſe. 


the common receptacle of the piſtils, below the 
germens. The antheræ are linear, and grow on 
each fide the filaments. | 


4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of numerous, oval, ob- 


long germina, with very ſhort, recurved, con- 
torted ſtyles, and longitudinal hairy ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM is an egg-ſhaped ſtrobilus, 


- compoſed of compreſſed, roundiſh, almoſt imbri- 
| cated, acute, ſeſſile, cluſtered, permanent, uni- 
locular capſules, each being formed of two valves, 


and open outwardly. | 

6. Semina. The ſeeds are roundiſh, baceated, 
ſingle in each capſule, and hang by ſlender 
threads from the hollow of the ſcales of the 
ſtrobilus. | 


CHAP. 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. _ 
The cha- 
racters. 


3. STamina. The filaments are numerous, 
| ſhort, acuminated, compreſſed, and inſerted into 
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M E L I A. The B E ADT RE E. 


5 T Bead. tree is a large plant: In its na- 
lis appeate 
C. 


tive country it will grow to the ſize. of one 
of our pear- trees; and there is no doubt, 
if our foil and ſituation ſuited it, that it would 
arrive to near that magnitude with us. The 


trunk is covered with a grey bark; and the 


young branches, which are not very numerous, 
are quite ſmooth and green. The leaves are a 


very great ornament to this tree: They are 


compound, and very large, the whole leaf being 


a foot and a half, and ſometimes. near two feet 
long. Each is compoſed of a great number of 


folioles, which are all terminated by an odd one. 
Theſe little Jeaves have their upper furface of a 
ftrong ſhining green; their under 1s paler; and 
their edges are indented. The flowers are pro- 
duced in July, from the ſides of the branches, 
in long cluſters: They are, ſeparately, ſmall, 


of a bluiſh colour, very fragrant, and each ſtands 


on a long footſtalk. The flowers are ſucceeded 
by a yellow fruit, tolerably large, in which ſome 
nuts are encloſed, uſed in the Catholic coun- 


tries to compoſe fame ſorts of rofaries; on 


which account this tree is called the Bead- 
8 | Y 


It is generally preſerved in winter as 4 green- 


houſe plant; and indeed a few plants of this fine 
ſhrub ought always to be introduced in ſuch 
places deſigned for trees as are proper for them. 


The reaſon of its being treated as a green- 


houſe plant is, becauſe it is rather of a tender na- 


ture; and as the plants are not yet very plen- 
tiful in England, to this may be added, the 


deſire of preſerving thoſe few a perſon has ob- 


brunt of many a ſevere winter. 


tained. But notwithſtanding the Bead-tree's be- 
ing looked upon as a greenhoule-plant, ſome 


Gardeners have ventured to ſet them abroad 


againſt warm walls, where they have ſtood the 


_ w1nter,, and flouriſhed exceeding well; others 
have planted them out in well-theltered places 


only, where they have flouriſhed, and ſtood the 
What inclines 
ine to introduce the Melia amongſt our hardy 
trees is, that I have planted it in an open cold 
expanſe, in a naturally damp and moilt ſoil, 
here it has flouriſhed for more than ſeven 


years, and diſplayed its beautiful foliage every 
lummer, to the great pleaſure of all beholders. 
This treatment and practice, however, muſt be 
uſed with caution; and whoever ventures to plant 


them abroad muſt have a dry foil, as well as 
a warm and well-ſheltered ſituation, and then 
nothing but our hardeſt froſts will deprive the 
owner of theſe treaſures. 


will be worth while to venture the planting 
2 few abroad, though there ſhould be little 
chance ' of his keeping them longer than two 


or three winters, as they are ſcarce plants with 


us, and the leaves, the only beauties the tree 
can afford in that time, are compounded in 


ſuch a manner as to afford admiration and 


pleaſure. 
Care and trouble muſt be uſed before we can 
raiſe theſe plants to be of ſufficient ſtrength and 


hardineſs to defend themſelves, when planted out 
. 15 | 


But, were they more 
tender, and if a perſon has no greenhouſe, it 


for good. They are all to be raiſed from ſeeds ; 


and theſe are to be procured from the places 


where they commonly grow, which is in moſt of 


the Catholic countries, 

Theſe feeds muſt be ſown in pots, filled with 
light ſandy earth, half an inch deep, the end of 
March. This done, the pots ſhould be plunged 
into a bark-bed, which will cauſe them to come 
up. When the plants appear, they muſt have 
plenty of air and water; and the open air muſt 


be afforded them pretty ſoon in the ſummer, . 


that they may be hardened before winter. After 
they are taken out of the beds, they ſhould be 
ſet in a ſhady place, and every other day watered 
till the autumn; and at the approach of winter, 


the plants ſhould be taken out of the pots, and 
each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot; and after 


this is done, they ſhould have the benefit of the 
bark-bed as before, to ſet them a-growing. 
| Care muſt be taken to give them ſufficient air, 


and not to draw them too much; and aftet 
they are well entered upon a growing ſtate; they 
muſt be hardened to the open air as ſoon as poſ- 


vent the mould in the pots drying too much. 
They will require little watering, if this method 
be uſed, during the ſummer; and at the ap- 
proach of winter, they muſt be removed into 


the greenhouſe as before, or placed under a hot- 


bed-trame, or ſome ſhelter. The next ſpring they 
mult be ſet out with other greenhouſe-plants, 
and managed accordingly, and removed into the 
houſe again with them. Every other year, they 
ſhould be ſhifted out of their pots, with the 
earth to their roots, and planted in larger ; and 
by thus treating them as greenhouſe- plants, 


and letting them have larger pots as they en- 


Method 
of propa- 


gating 
this tres. 


they ſhould be removed into the greenhouſe, with 
the hardieſt of thoſe plants. In April following, 


| ſible, and the pots taken out, and plunged up 
to the rims in a ſhady border, which will pre- 


*% 


creaſe in ſize, till they are fix or eight years 


old, they will arrive to be good ſtrong trees. 


Then in April, having made choice of the 


drieſt, warmeſt, and beſt-ſheltered ſituation, 
there they may be planted, taking them our 
of the pots with all their mould; which if 
done with care, they will never droop on being 
removed. 1 5 5 
The title of this tree is, Melia foliis bipinna- 
tis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Me- 
lia ſoliis dechmpofitis. Dodonæus calls it, Aze- 
darach ; Caſpar Bauhine, Arbor fraxini folio, fore 
cæruleo; and Cammerarius, Pſeudo-ſycamorus. It 
grow naturally in Syria, and is now very common 


in Portugal, Spain, and Italy. 


Melia is of the claſs and order Decandria Mo- 
nogynia; and the characters are, | 

1. CaLyx is a very ſmall, monophyllous pe- 
rianthium, that is divided into five erect, obtuſe 
ſegments. | | | 

2. Cokol LA conſiſts of five long, narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped, patent petals. There 1s a cylindric 


Titles of 
thrs tree. 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
næan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


nectarium of one leaf, which is the length of the 


corolla, and much indented at the brim. 
3. STAMINA are ten very ſmall fila- 
ments, inſerted into the top of the nectarium, 
Pp | having 
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Species. 


. Deſcrip- 
tion of the 


: Medlar. 


Varieties 
- of this 


ſpecies. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Aroutus- 


leaved 


Medlar, 


Amelan- 


| the Dutch Medlar. 


ſhort footſtalks. 


half an inch broad, 


having oblong antherz that do not riſe above 

4. PrsriLLun conſiſts of a conical ger men, a 
cyhindrical ſtyle the length of the nectarium, and 
u capitated, quinquevalve ſtigraa. 
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MES EIL US, . The 


OTWIT STAN DING the ſorts | in ala 
authors under this article are ſo numerous, 
the following are the pay: real pecies yet 


known of this genus : 


1. The Medlar. 

2, Arbutus-leaved NMedlar. 
3. Amelanchier. 

4. Canada Medlar. 

5. Dwarf Quince. 

5 Baſtard Quince. 

. The Medlar, commonly called the Dutch 
Medlar. in ſome ſituations grows to be a mode- 
rately large tree. It grows irregularly, and the 
branches are frequently crooked. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, large, intire, downy under- 


neath, and grow on very ſhort channeled foot- 


ſtalks. The flowers, which grow ſingly trom the 


ſides of the branches, are very large, and of a 


white colour. They come out the end of May; 


and are ſucceeded by that well-known fruit oa | 
the Medlar, 55 


The varieties of this ſpecics are, 

The Pear-fruited Medlar; and 

The Nottingham Medlar. 

Theſe are plants of more upright g growth than 
Their leaves are. narrower, 
and their flowers and fruit ſmaller. _ 

2. Arbutus-leaved Medlar. This is fr equently 
called, Virginian Wild Service-tree, with an Ar- 
butus Leaf. It is a ſhrub about ſix feet high, 
frequently ſending forth many ſuckers from the 


root, and branches from the ſides of the plant. 


The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, downy underneath, 

and indented. They grow alternately on very 
Their upper ſurface is a fine 
green colour, though white below; and they die 
to a purple colour in the autumn. The flowers 


are produced in bunches from the ends and fides_ 


ef the branches: They are ſmall, white, come 
out in May, and are ſucceeded by a dark- 
brown fruit, like the common haw, which will 
ſometimes be ripe in the autumn. 


. Amelanchier. The ſtalks of this ſpecies _ 


lender, branching a little, and grow to about four 
fect high. T he young branches are of a reddiſh 


purple colour, and the whole plant is altogether 


deſtitute of thorns. The leaves are oval and 
ſerrated, about three quarters of an inch long, 


face, and woolly underneath. The flowers are 
produced in bunches from the ends of the 
branches: Their colour is white; and they are 


ſucceedsd by ſmall black fruit, of a ſwectiſh 
taſte, which will be often ripe in the autumn. 
This is a beautiful ſhrub, and in different 
parts goes by the various names of the Dwarf 
Black-fruited iviedlar, the New-E ngland Quince, 
The young ſhoots which ſup- 


Vitts Idæa, &c. 


green on their upper ſur-- 


der foorſtalks. 
minate the branches in ſmall bunches: They 


footſtalks. 


before the flowers decay. 


the nurſery ground, 


5. PERICARPIUM is a ſoft globular 1 

6. Semen. The ſeed is a five-furrowed, 
roundiſh nut, of five cells, in each of which 1s a 
ſingle oblong kernel. 


EEE . 


LV. 
M E DI. AR. 


port the flowers are woolly underneath; but this 
by degrees wears off, and they ſoon become of a 
purple colour, which remains all winter. 

4. Canada Medlar, This ſhrub, which riſes to Cad 


about five feet high, is free from thorns, anddivides Medlar, 


into a few branches, which are ſmooth, and of 
a purpliſh colour. The leaves are oval, oblong, 
ſmooth, lightly ſerrated, and grow on long flen- 
The flowers: are white, and ter- 


come out in May; and are ſucceeded by a 
purpliſh fruit, N ſo large as the common 


haw. 


5 Dwarf Quince grows to about four or Dan 
five feet high. The branches are few, ſmooth, Quince 
and of a reddiſh purple colour. The leaves are 

oval, entire, and grow on very ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers are produced, two or three together, 

from the ſides of the branches, without any 
footitalks. They are ſmall, of a purpliſh colour, 
come out in May, and are ſucceeded by round 

fruit, of a bright red colour when ripe in che | 
autumn. 

6. Baſtard Quince. This ſpecies grows to... 
about four or five feet high. The branches are Bafa 
few, ſmooth, ſlender, and covered with a purpliſh Quince, 
bark. The leaves are oval, ſmooth, ſerrated, 
of a yellowiſh green, and grow on pretty long 
The flowers are produced in ſmall 
heads, from the wings of the ſtalks; and between 
them are long narrow bracteæ, which fall off 
Both flowers and 
bracteæ are of a purpliſh colour: The fruit is 
imall, and of a red colour when ripe. | 

All taeie forts are to be raiſed from the ſeeds, 


from layers, and by budding them wen haw- 
thorn ſtocks. 


The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the autumn, Go _ 
after they are ripe, in a bed of good earth, in of propa- 
a moitt part of the garden. I hey uſually lie gating 
two years betore they make their appearance; es 
during which time the bed muſt be kept clean F 
from weeds. When the plants come up, they 
mult be frequently watered, if dry weather ſhould 
happen; and this ſhould occaſionally be repeated 
all ſummer. Weeds mult be eradicated as they 
ariſe; and in the autumn, winter, or ſpring, the 
ſtrongeſt plants may be drawn out, and ſet in 
a foot aſunder, in rows 
two feet diſtant from each other; whilſt the 
others may remain in the ſeed- beds a year longer, 
to gain ſtrength. 
In the nurſery the Medlars ſhould be trained 
for ſtandards, if deſigned for fruit; or they may be 
headed to any height if for other purpoſes, while 
the lower kinds will require no other manage- 
ment than keeping them clean from weeds, and 


digoing the ground between the rows in winter. 
wr Theſe 
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by layers, 


2 1d by 
budding. 


Theic plants may be alſo raiſed by layers, eſpe- 


cially the five laſt forts. The young branches 
ould be laid early in the autumn; and by the 
autumn following many of them will have ſtruck 
root, when they ſhould be taken up, and planted 
in the nurlery-ground, like the ſeedlings, to re- 
main there for a year or two, before they are {et 
out for good. 

Bur the moſt expeditious, and by far the beſt, 
way of raiſing thete ſorts is, by budding them 
upon ſtocks of the white-thorn. The haws to 
raile the ſtocks thouid be gathered from fuch 
trees as are the largeſt, ſhoot freeſt, and have the 
largeſt leaves and {eweſt thorns. When the ſtocks 
arc one year old, they ſhould be ſet in the nurſery 


ar the beforementioned diſtance. By the end nf 


July „many of them will be ready for working 


when they ſhould be budded in the uſual way, 


Titles of 
the diſter- 
ent ſpe- 
cles. 


buli; and Tournefort, Cratagus Virginiana, foliis 
erbutt. | 
3. Amelanchier is titled, Meſpilus inermis, fo- 
is ovalibus ſerratis, cauliculis hirſutis. 
Hortus CH or ramus: it is termed, ee iner- 


and they will caſily take. Seldom any other me- 


thod than this 1s practiſed for raiſing of Medlars; 
and the other forts, when growing on ſo firm a 


baſis as the white-thorn, will be larger, have a 


better look, and be more fertile in Bowers and 


8700 
The Medlar is titled, Meſpilus inermis, foliis 
e 7s ſubtus tomenteſis, floribus ſeſſilibus ſoli— 
tartis. Cat) {par Bauhine calls one ſort of it, Me/- 
Pilus Germanica, folio laurino non ſerrato; and an- 
other, Meſpilus, folio laurino, major. Dodonæus 
terms it ſimply, Meſpilus. 
many of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
2. Arbutus-leaved Medlar is ſtyled, Meſpilus 


inermis, foliis lanceolatis crenatis ſubtus tomeutoſis. 


Herman calls it, Sorbus Virginiana, folio arbuti; 


Breynius, Sorbus aucuparia Virginiana, foliis ar- 
It grows naturally i in Virginia. 


In the 


It grows naturally in 


folirs ovato-oblongis glabris ſerratis. 


mrs, follis ovalibas ſerratis acutis. Caipar Bad- ; 
hine calls it, Alni eſſigie, lanato folio, minor : and 
Cluſius, Vitis Idæa III. It grows naturally in 
Auitria, France, and Italy. 
4. Canada Medlar is titled, Meſpilns inermis, 
Gronovius 
calls it, Meſpilus inermis, folits ſubtus glabris ob- 
verſe cvalis, It grows naturally in Canada and 
Virginia, 
5. Dwarf Quince is, Meſpilrs N felits 
eee integerrimis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Co- 
necſter folis rotundo non ſerrato; alio, Chama 
22 cordi; and Cluſius names it, Chom.e 
Maſpilus geſneri. It grows naturally on the Py. 
renees, Ararat, and in many of the cold parts 
of Europe. 
6, Baſtard Quince 1s tiled, Meſyilns intrimis, 
foliis ovalibus ſerratis glabris, floribus ca, itatis, 
bratteis deciduis linearibus. In the Hortus Cliffor- 
tianus it is termed, Cratægus foliis coolibis ulriu— 
que glabris plicatis indivif s ſerratis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Cotoneafter folio obl;ngo ſcrrato; and 
Cluſtus, Cotoneaſter forte geſneri. It grows na- 
turally on the Auſtrian and Pyrenean Mountains. 
Meſpilus is of the claſs and order Teeſandrio Cup 10 
Pentagynia; and the characters are, in thy” 
1. CaLyx is a monophylous, permanent pe- Linnæan 
rianthium, divided into five concaye, patent ſyſtem. 
legments. 
2, CoroLLa is five roundiſh, concave petals, 
inſerted in the calyx. 
3. STAMINA are twenty awl-ſhaped 8 
9 in the calyx, having ſimple anthere. _ 
. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
bs the flower, and of five ſimple, erect ſity les, 


racters. 


with capitated ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARTIUM is a globoſe, umbilicated 
ber having the connivent calyx at the top. 
6. SEMINA, The feeds are five, ee and 


gibbous. 
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MORUS The 


Ts different ſpecies of the Mulberry- tree, 


ogether with all the ſorts of them that 
can be procured, may be admitted in 
ſmall quantities, to encreaſe the variety in a 


collection; and this they will do by their appear- 


ance in winter, when diveſted of their leaves, as 


Species, 


well as more ſo by them in the ſummer months. 
Indeed it is principally for the variety they occa- 
ſion on theſe accounts, that I would recommend 
to have ſome of them; for the lowers make no 
figure. There are male and female on the ſame 
plant, The male is nothing but a katkin ; and 
the females attract the attention of none except 


the curious botaniſt. Theſe trees, conſidered as 


fruit. trees, belong to another Part; tho' it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve here, that by theſe alſo 
they add much to the variety in the autumn, 
among the different plants that will exhibit their 


colours. 
The ſpecies, then, of the Mulberry- tree, of 
which a few may be admitted, are, 


1. The White Mulberry. 


ſeeds with. their veſſels of different ſhapes and 


LVI. 


MULBERRY-TREE. 


2. The Black Mulberry. 

3. The Paper Mulberry. 

4. Virginian Mulberry. 

The firſt of theſe ſpecies has Re been white 
treated of as a foreſt-tree, in Book I. where the Mulberry, 
reader may fee its nature, uſe, and culture, and 
from which he will be enabled to judge of the 
number of theſe trecs he ſhould like to have in 
his Collection. 

The ſecond ſort is the common Mulberry- ,, K 
tree of our gardens, and is too univerſally re 
known to need any deſcription. Ir is principally 
cultivated for the fruit; and in ornamental 
plantations a few of them will be ſufficient, ro 
make the collection general, as well as to be 
ready at all ſeaſons for the notice and obſervation 


of the curious philoſopher, 


There is a variety of it, with jagged leaves, Variety. 
which makes it eſteemed on that account; but 
the fruit is ſmaller than that of the common fort. 

3. The Paper Mulberry is fo called becauſe Deſcrip- 
the inhabitants where the trees grow naturally tion of 


make paper of the bark. It will grow to —— 
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and the 


Virginian 


Mulberry. 


the height of about thirty feet; and exhibits Its 


them being divided into ſeveral lobes, whillt others 
again are entire. They are of a fine ſtrong green 
colour, though the under ſurface is paler than 
the upper. The flowers, as has been ob- 
ſerved, are male and female; and the females 
are ſucceeded by ſmall black fruit. It 1s the bark 
of the young ſhoots of which the paper is made; 
and for this uſe it is cultivated much in China, 
as well as Japan, where large plantations are 
raiſed: The plants are headed to within about 


a foot of the ground; and every year the crop of 


the ſummer's ſhoots is taken. 


4. Virginian Mulberry-tree will grow to be 


It ſends forth many 
arge branches; and the bark of the young ſhoots 
is of a blackiſh colour. The leaves are larger 
than the Common Mulberry, and rougher; 


thirty or more feet high. 


though in other reſpects they ſomewhat reſem- 


ble them. It produces plenty of katkins, in 
ſhape like thoſe of the birch-tree; and the 


female flowers are ſucceeded by a dark reddiſh 


fruit. This is a very ſcarce plant at preſent; and 


is coveted by none but thoſe who are deſirous of 


Method 


of propa- 


gating 
the differ- 


„ent ſo1 ts. 


making their collection general. 


The manner of propagating the White Mul- 


berry has already been ſhewn under that article, 
in the former book. That method being exactly 
practiſed, either by ſeeds or layers, will raiſe all 


the other ſorts; ſo that nothing need be added 
here, except referring the reader to that chap- | 


ter; after firſt informing him, that by cuttings 


alſo all the forts may be propagated; and this 
may be done two ways. 

1. By cuttings planted in the autumn. 
ſhould be ſtrong ſhoots of the laſt year's wood; 


and if the tree to be encreaſed is not in ſo flouriſh- 
ing a ſtate as to make ſuch ſhoots, it ſhould be 
headed the year before, and you will have cut- | 


_ tings proper for your purpoſe. The ſtrongeſt 


ſhoots are the beſt; and October is the beſt 


month for the buſineſs. They ſhould be a foot 


and a half long, and muſt be planted a foot 


deep, in a ſhady well-ſheltered place, and a | 
moiſt ſoil well worked and fine: By this me- 


thod many good plants may be raiſed. 


2. Theſe trees may alſo be encreaſed by cuttings 
planted in the ſummer. The latter end of June, or 
the beginning of July, is a proper time for the 


work, and the management mult be as follows: 
Having a ſufficient number of pots ready, the 


cuttings, or rather ſlips, from the trees, ſhould 
be gathered, and planted in theſe pots, in any 


ſort of common garden mould made fine. After | 
this, they ſhould have a good watering, and the 
pots be plunged up to their rims in the ſtove. 


Here, if water and ſhade be conſtantly afforded 


them, they will ſtrike root and become good 


Theſe | 


plants. It may be proper to obſerve farther in thi: 
fine large leaves of different ſhapes, many of | 


place, that cuttings planted in pots in March. 
and managed this way, will readily grow. After 
they have ſtruck root, they may be hardened by 
degrees to the open air. They ſhould remain un- 
der cover in the pots all winter; for they will be 
rather tender at firſt, by being ſo nicely nurſed; but 
in the ſpring, when all danger of froſt is over 
they may be turned out, with the mould, either 
in nurſery-lines at a foot diſtance and two feet 
aſunder in the rows, or elſe in the places where 
they are deligned to remain for good ; for they 


will be hardy enough, after growing openly this 


ſummer, to be in little danger of luffering by 


almoſt any weather. 
The reſpective titles of theſe ſpecies are, 


1. The White Mulberry is, Morus foliis oblique Titles 


cordatis lævibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Morus 
fruttu allo; Dodonæus, Morus candida. This 
tort grows naturally in China, and is much cul- 


tivated in many parts for the feeding of filk- 


worms. . 
2. The Black or Common Mulberry is, Mo. 


rus foliis cordatis ſcabris. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Morus fruftu nigro; and Dodonæus ſimply, 
Morus. It grows naturally in Perſia, and in the 
maritime parts of Italy. 5 

3. Paper Mulberry is, Morus foliis palmatis, 


fructibus hiſpidis. Kæmpfer calls it, Morus ſativa, 


foliis urtice mortuæ, cortice papyriferd ; others, 
Morus papyrifera ſativa Faponica. It grows na- 
tufally in Japan. 


4. Virginian Mulberry is entitled, Morus foliis 


| cordatis ſubtus villoſis, amentis cylindricis. Pluke- 
net calls it, Morus Virginienſis arbor, loti arboris 


inſtar ramoſa, foliis ampliſſimis; and Gronovius, 


Morus foliis ſubtus tomentofis, amentis longis dioicis. 
It grows naturally in Virginia. 


Morus is of the claſs and order Monoecia Te- 


trandria; and the characters are, 


Claſs 


and order 


I. The male flowers are collected in a katkin, © 


Linnzan 


1, CaLyx is a perianthium divided into four ſyſtem. 


oval, concave parts. 
2. CokoLLA. There is none. . 
3. STAMINA are four ſubulated, erect fila- 


anthers. --. | = 
II. In the female flowers, 


I. Caryx is a perianthium compoſed of four 


roundiſh, obtuſe, permanent leaves. 
2, C2RolLLa. There is none. 


3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a cordated germen, 


and two awl-ſhaped, long, rough, reflexed ſtyles, 
with ſimple ſtigmas. | | 
4. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 


berance, oval, and acute. 


The cha- 


ratcters. 


ments, longer than the calyx, having ſimple 


The ca- 

lyx becomes a large, carnoſe, ſucculent berry, 

full of tuberances. 5 | ME 
5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle in each tu- 
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M RICA, The CANDLEBERRYMYRTLE. 


RICA affords us three or four ſpecies, 
of a moſt fragrant odour; and on that ac- 
count, as well as others, demands admit- 

tance into pleaſurable plantations of any Kind. 
T hele are, | | 
Species of 1. The Candleberry-Myrtle. 


ture, well broken and fine. They ſhould be 
ſown about half an inch deep; and when the 
hot weather comes on, ſhould be ſet in the ſhade: 
They will often remain until the ſecond year be- 
fore they come up, eſpecially thoſe ſeeds that 
come from abroad. If the boxes are ſet in the 
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ikis tree. 2. The Gale, or Sweet Willow. | ſhade, and the plants come up, they will require 
Candle . WE Candleberry-Myrtle is a ſhrub about | no other trouble the firſt ſummer than keeping 
| hey five feet in growth. Many ſlender branches are | clean from weeds; in winter they ſhould be re- 
Myrdle produced from the talk : They are tough, ſmooth, | moved to a warm hedge or wall, where they may 


deſcribed. and of a yellowiſh brown, having the older ſpot- 
ted wich grey ſpots. The leaves grow irregu- 
| larly on them all round; ſometimes by pairs, 


enjoy the benefit of the ſun; In the following 
ſpring they will come up in plenty. In the begin- 
ning of May they ſhould reſume their ſhady ſitua- 
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ſometimes alternately, but generally at unequal 


diſtances. . They are of a lanceolated figure; and 


ſome are ſerrated at the top, whilſt others have 
their edges wholly entire. They ſtand on very 


ſhort footſtalks; having their upper ſurface ſmooth, 
and of a ſhining green colour, whillt their under 


15 of a more duſky colour, The branches of the 
old plants ſhed their leaves in the autumn; but 
the young plants, raiſed from ſeeds, retain them 
the greateſt part of the winter; ſo as during that 
ſeaſon to have the appearance of an evergreen. But 
this beauty will not be laſting; for they ſhed their 


leaves proportionally earlier as the plants get older. 
There are both male and female trees of this 


ſort: The flowers are ſmall, of a whitiſh colour, 
and make no figure; neither does the fruit that 
ſucceeds the female, which is a ſmall, dry, blue 
berry, though produced in cluſters, make any 
ſhow : So that it is from the leaves this tree re- 
ceives its beauty and value; for theſe being bruiſed, 


as well as the bark of the young ſhoots, emit 


the moſt refreſhing and delightful fragrance, that 


is exceeded by no myrtle, or any other aromatic 


{ſhrub that I know of. | | 


There is a variety of this ſpecies, of lower growth, 


with ſhorter but broader leaves, and of equal fra- 
grance. This grows commonly in Carolina; 
where the inhabitants collect a wax, of which 
they make candles, and which occaſions its being 
called the Candieberry-tree. Ir delights in a 


moiſtiih ſoil. 


2. The Gale, or Sweet Willow, is a ſhrub of 


about the iame growth with the other. The 
branches are tough and flender, and covered 
with a ſmooth yellowiſh brown bark. The leaves 


are of the ſame figure with the other, though not 


to large: They are placed in the fame irregular 
manner on the branches; and when bruiſed, like 
them, emit a delightful and refreſhing ſcent. 
The flowers, which will appear in July, and the 
berries, which ſucceed them in cluſters, make 
no figure to any except a botaniſt ; ſo that where 
that ſcience has no ſhare in view, it is on account 
of 1ts fragrance that it is propagated. This fort 
grows wild upon bogs, in many parts, particularly 
che northern parts of England; fo that when it is 


root, may be planted out in the nurſery. 


the art. 


 foliis lanceolatis ſubſerratis, caule arboreſcente. 


tion; and this ſummer they will require no other 
trouble than weeding and watering in dry weather, 


| In the winter they ſhould be removed into a 
well-ſheltered place; and this may be repeated 


two years; when, in the ſpring, they ſhould be 
taken out of the boxes, and planted in the nur- 


ſery, at about a foot aſunder. 


2. Theſe ſorts may be alſo eaſily propagated 
by layers; for this operation being performed on 


the young wood in the autumn, will occaſion them 


to ſhoot good roots by the autumn following; 
many of which will be then good plants, fit for 
any place. | oy 

6 for many of them often throw them 
out in vaſt plenty; ſo that theſe being taken out, 


the ſtrongeſt and beſt-rooted may be ſet out for 


good; whilſt the weaker, and thoſe with leſs 


4. Theſe trees will alſo grow by cuttings; tho? 


I never yet could have a crop to my liking this tings. 


way : But this ſhould not deter others from try- 
ing every expedient that may tend to improve 


1. The Candleberry-Myrtle is entitled, Myrica 


the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Myrica foliis 
lanceolatis ſubſerratis, fructu baccato, Plukenet and 
Cateſby call it, Myrtus Brabantice ſimilis Carolini- 


enſis baccifera, fructu racemoſo ſeſſili monopyreno; and 


the latter alſo, Myrtus Brabanticæ ſimilis Carolinienſis 
humilior, foliis latioribus & magis ſerratis. It 
grows naturally in Carolina, Virginia, and Pen- 
ſylvania. | 1 . 

2. The Sweet Gale 1s, Myrica folits Ionceolatis 


ſubſerratis, caul? fruticoſo, In the Flora Lappon. 


it is termed, Myrica foliis lanceolatis, fructu ſicco. 
J. Bauhine calls it, Gale frutex odoratus ſepteutrio- 
nalium; Caſpar Bauhine, Rhus myrtifolia Belgica; 
Parkinſon, Rhus fylvefiris, five myrius Brabantica 
vel Anglica; Gerard, Myrtus Brabantica, five 
eleagnus cordi; and Dodonzus, Chameleagnus. It 
is found growing common on bogs in many parts 
of England, and alſo in moſt of the northern 
parts of Europe. | ane, 


heſe plants may likewiſe be encreaſed by fuckers; 


In Titles. 
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Myrica is of the claſs and order Dioecia Tetran- Class and 


deſigned to be in the ſhrubbery, the moiſteſt | dria; and the characters are, order in 
parts muſt be aſſigned it. I. The Male Flowers. the Lin- 


Methodof Both theſe forts may be propagated by ſeeds 
3 or layers. Theſeeds of the Candleberry-Myrtle, 
59% and the Spleenwort-leaved Gale, we receive from 


1. CaLyx, The amentum is oval, oblong, tem 
looſe, and imbricated on all ſides. The ſcales The cha- 


ſorts f 5 
abroad; thoſe of the Sweet Gale, from the bogs 
Where they grow in England. The beſt way 1s 


to fow them in boxes of earth from a rich paſ- 
Vo. I. | 


i5 


are concave, moon-ſhaped, obtuſely acuminared, rafters. 
and each contains one flower. 


3 There is no real 
perianthium. 
2. CoROLLA, 


Qq 


There is none. 885 
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this tree. 
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3. STAMINA are four, and in ſome ſorts ix, 
ſhort, ere&, filiforme filaments, having great 
didymous antheræ, with bifid lobes. 

| II. The Female Flowers. 
1. Caryx. The ſame as in the male. 
2, CokolLLA. None. | 


3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and 
of two filiforme ſtyles, longer than the calyx, 
with ſimple ſtigmas. : 

4. PERICARPIUM is an unilocular berry. 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle. 
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1 the Nyſa J preſent the curious ſearcher 


after an extenſive Collection with an account 
of a tree that is yet ſcarce in our gardens, tho 
the ſeeds have for ſome years been commonly ſent 
from ſeveral parts of America, with others of 
that extenſive country's growth. It is called the 


Tupelo- tree; of which there are two principal | 


varieties: . 
The Entire-leaved Tupelo- tree. 
The Serrated-leaved Tupelo- tree. | 
The Entire-leaved Tupelo-tree, in its native 


Country, will grow to be near twenty feet high; 
with us, its ſize will vary according to the nature 


of the ſoil or ſituation. In a moiſt rich earth, 


well ſheltered, it will bid fair for twenty feet; | 


in others, that are leſs ſo, it will make ſlower 
progrels, and will in the end be proportionally 
lower. The branches are not very numerous ; 


and it riſes with a regular trunk, at the top of 
which they chiefly grow. The leaves are of a | 
lanceolated figure, and of a fine light-green co- 


lour. They end in acute points, and are very 
ornamental, of a thickiſh conſiſtence, ſoft, grow 
alternately on pretty long footſtalks, and often 


retain their verdure late in the autumn. The 
flowers, which are not very ornamental, are pro- 
duced from the ſides of the branches, growing 


ſometimes ſingly, ſometimes many together, on 


a footſtalk. They are of a greeniſh colour; and 


in the countries where they naturally grow, are 


| ſucceeded by oval drupes, incloſing oval, acute, 
furrowed nuts. In England, I have never yet 


ſeen them produce fruit. | 
The Serrated-leaved Tupelo- tree grows uſually 


to near thirty feet high, and divides into branches 


near the top like the other. The leaves are 
oblong, pointed, of a light-green colour, and 
come out without order on long footſtalks. The 


flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, 


on long footſtalks. They are ſmall, of a greeniſh | 


colour; and are ſucceeded by oval drupes, con- 


taining ſharp-pointed nuts, about the ſize of a 


French olive. 55 

The propagation of theſe ſorts is from ſeeds, 
which we receive from America. 
they arrive, they ſhould be ſown in large pots of 
light ſandy earth, one inch deep. The Gardener, 
(who muſt not expect to ſee any plants come up 
the firſt ſpring) after this work is done, ſhould 
plunge his pots up to their rims in the natural 
ground; and if it be a moiſtiſh place, it will be 
the better. 


round the pots in November, which will prevent 
the ground from freezing, and forward the com- 
ing- up of the ſceds. In the next ſpring, the pots 
ſhould be plunged into an hotbed, and after that 
the ſeeds will ſoon come up. As much air as 


| 


As ſoon as 


Weeding mult be obſerved all ſum- 
mer; and a few furze-buſhes ought to be pricked 


| than, Nyſſa. 


poſſible, and watering, ſhould be afforded them; 


and they muſt be hardened ſoon, to be ſet our. 
The pots ſhould be then plunged to their rims 


again in the natural mould; where they may 


remain until October. Watering muſt be given 
them, and they ſhould alſo be ſhaded in the 
heat of the day. In October, they ſhould be 


houſed, with other greenhouſe plants, or elſe 


| ſet under a hotbed-frame, or ſome other cover, all 


winter. The third ſpring they ſhould be taken out 
of the larger pots, and each planted in a ſmaller, 


in which their growth may be aſſiſted by a gen- 
_ tle heat in a bed; but if they are planted up to 
the rims in a moiſtiſh place, and ſhaded in dry 


weather, they will grow very well. Though by 


this time they may have become hardy, yet it 
vill be proper to ſhelter them the winter following 
in bad weather. They will require little more care 
during their ſtay in the pots, which may be 


either two, three, or more years, if they are 


where they are to remain, which ought always to 
be moiſt and well-ſheltered.  _ „ 
The Tupelo is diſtinguiſhed by no other title 
In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 


termed, Nyſſa foliis integerrimis. 
it, Arbor in aqua naſcens, foliis latis acuminatis 
& dentatis, fructu elæagni minore; allo, Arbor in 


| aqud naſcens, foliis latis acuminatis & non dentatis, 


fructu eleagni minore; Gronovius, Nyſſa pedun- 
culis multifloris; alſo, Nyſſa pedunculis unifloris , 


and Plukenet, Cynoxylon Americanum, folio craſ- 
It is a native of North 


fiuſculo molli & tenaci. e of 
America, where it grows plentifully in moiſt 
watery grounds. . | 


Nyſſa is of the claſs and order Polygamia Dio- O 
ecia; and the characters are, | 


I. Male Flowers. 


patent ſegments. „ 
2. CoROLLa, There is none. a 
3. STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped filaments, that 


theræ, the length of the filaments. 
II. Hermaphrodite Flowers. 


1. Cal vx is the ſame kind of perianthium as 


the male, and ſits upon the germen. 

2. CokolLLA. There is none. 8 
3. SrauixA are five erect, ſubulated filaments, 
with ſimple antheræ. | | 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, fitu- 


ated under the receptacle, of a ſubulated in- 

curved ſtyle, longer than the ſtamina, and an 

acute ſtigma, | | | 
5. PEx1CARPIUM is an oval drupe, of one cell. 


6. SEMEN is an oval, acute nut, marked 
with longitudinal furrows, angular and irregular. 
| | CH AP. 


1. CaLyx is a perianthium, divided into five 


large enough; when in ſome ſpring they may be 
turned out, with the mould, into the places 


Titles. 
Cateſby calls 


aſs 


and order 
in the 
Linnzan 


ſyſtem 


The cha- 
. raCters. 


| are ſhorter than the calyx, having didymous an- 
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ONOMNIS, The REST H AR R O W. 


T are many ſpecies of Ononis, all of As the ſeeds of this ſort ripen exceeding well 


which are very beautiful plants, though 

| ſome are deemed very troubleſome weeds, 
both in the garden and the field ; particularly 
that well-known ſort, which, by its creeping 
and ſtrong roots, is very troubleſome, and fo 


hinders the huſbandman in his tillage, by fre- 
_ quently ſtopping his ploughs, harrows, &c. 


as to occation its being called Reſt-Harrow. 


Theſe forts, however, produce very beautiful 
flowers; though the ſight of them is the leſs de- 
ſirable in the field, as they generally poſſeſs the 
moſt barren and pooreſt of ſoil, at once ſhewing 


Thhisſhrub 
| deſcribed. 


their fair flowers, and the beggary of the land 
in wich they groWrt. | 

There is one ſpecies, however, of a ſhrubby 
nature, which more peculiarly attracts the atten- 


tion of the Gardener, called the Purple Shrubby 


Reſt-Harrow. This is a flowering-ſhrub about 


a yard in growth. The branches are numerous, 
ſlender, and covered with a purpliſh-brown bark, | 


having no ſpines. The leaves are trifoliate, 
grow irregularly on the branches, fit cloſe, are 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and their edges are ſer- 
rated. The flowers come out in panicles from 


the ends of the branches: They are of the pa- 
pilionaceous kind, and their general characters | 
will indicate their ſtructure. They ſtand on 


long footſtalks, uſually three on one. They are 


large, red, appear in May, and are ſucceeded by 


ſhort turgid pods, which will have ripe ſeeds by | 


July or Auguſt. 


This fort may be propagated by the ſeeds. : 


' Methodof Common garden- mould of almoſt any ſoil, made 


Propagat- 
ing it. 


vered about half an inch deep. 


fine, will do for the purpoſe. The beds ſhould 
be made and the ſeeds ſown in March, and co- 
In May the 


plants will appear; and all the ſummer they 


muſt be weeded, and duly watered in dry wea- 


ther. In the ſpring they ſhould be taken out of 


the ſeed-bed, and planted in the nurſery, a foot 
aſunder, where they may ſtand a year or two, and 
then be planted out for good. EE 


| 


| precox fruteſcens, fore rubro amplo. | 
common on the Alps and other mountainous _ 


cylindrical body, having ſimple antheræ. 8 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong hairy ger- 
men, a ſimple aſſurgent ſtyle, and an obtuſe 


ſhaped. 


with us; a few may be ſown in different parts 


of the garden, and ſticks placed for a direc- 


tion. Where there are too many come up to 
grow together, they may be drawn, and tranſ- 
planted for other places, or thrown away, if 
plenty of ſeeds can always be had; and thus 
may theſe plants be raiſed in their proper places, 
without the trouble of removing. | 


The title of this ſpecies of Ononis is, Ononis 
| floribus paniculatis, pedunculis ſubtrifloris, fipulis 


vaginalibus, foliis ternatis lanceolatis ſerratis. Do- 
dart calls this ſpecies, Anonis montana præcox pur- 


| purea fruteſcens , allo, Anonis purpurea fruteſcens 


non ſpinoſa; and Moriſon, Anonis purpurea verna 
It grows 


parts of Europe. | 


Ononis is of the claſs and order Diadelphia De 
candria; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx is a perianthium divided into five 


narrow, ſharp-pointed ſegments, which are a lit- and order 


tle arched and raiſed upwards, except the lower 
one, which is ſituated under the keel. | 
2. COROLLA is papilionaceous. 


preſſed on the ſides, and larger than the 
other parts. RE: 


The ale are oval, and much ſhorter than 


the vexillum. | : 


The carina is acuminated, and rather longer 


than the ala. „5 
3. SrauixA are ten filaments formed into a 


ſtigma. _ 7 | 
5. PeRICARPIUM is a rhombeous, turgid, 
hairy, unilocular pod, formed of two valves. 
6. SEMINA. 
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 PHILADELPHUS, The SYRINGA or MOCK ORANGE. 


=þ \HERE are only two real ſpecies of the | 


Species. 


- The Sy=.. 


ringa. 
Varieties 
deſcribed, 


Philadelphus. Theſe are called, 
1. The Syringa, or Mock Orange. 
2. The Carolina or Scentleſs Syringa. | 
\ I. The Syringa, or Mock Orange, admits of 
three remarkable varieties: Common Syringa, 
Double Syringa, and Dwarf Syringa. 
The Common Syringa, or Mock Orange, 


is a very beautiful ſhrub, about ſix feet in 


others with a ſmooth bark o 


growth : It ſends forth numerous branches from 
the root, which are brittle and full of pith. Theſe 


| alſo ſend out others from their ſides that are 
ſhorter, ſtand generally oppoſite by pairs, and 
are alternately of contrary directions. Theſe 
younger ſhoots are ſlender, jointed, and co- | 


vered, ſome with a ſmooth 3 bark, 
a darker colour. 
The leaves are large, and placed oppoſite 


by 


Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
. - The cha- 
The vexillum is heart-ſhaped, ſtriated, de- racters. 


The ſeeds are few, and kidney- 


— 


Titles of 
this ſpe- 
cies. Mp 


Class 


in the 
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by pairs on ſhort footſtalks. They are of an oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped figure, of a ſtrong green colour, 
and have the flavour of a cucumber. Their edges 
are irregularly indented, their ſurface is rough, 
and they fall off early in the autumn. This 
ſhrub, by its flowers, makes a fine figure in“ 
May and June; for they are produced in cluſters 


both at the end and from the ſides of the branches. 


They are of a fine white colour, and exceed- 
ing fragrant, The petals of which each is com- 
poſed are large, and ſpread open like thoſe of the 
orange; and thea forming branches, which ſtand 
each on its own ſeparate ſhort footſtalk, and be- 
ing produced 1a plenty all over the ſhrub, both 
at once feaſt the eye and the fine]: The eye, 


by the plealing appearance it will then have; the 


tmell, as the air at ſome diſtance will be re— 
"plete with the odoriferous particles conſtantly 
emitted from thoſe fragrant flower:. Theſe 
flowers, however, are very improper for chim- 
neys, watcr-glaſſes, &c. in rooms; for in thoſe 
places their ſcent will be too ſtrong ; and for the 
ladies in particular, often too powerful. 


The Double-Howering Syringa is a low variety 


of this ſpecies, ſeldom rifing to more than a yard 
high. The deicription of the other belongs to 


this ſort, except that the leaves and branches are 
proportionally ſmaller and more numerous, and 


the bark of the ſhoots of a lighter brown, It 
is called the Double-flowering Syringa, becauſe 


—— 


The propagation of all the ſorts of Philade!- © 
pbus is very caſy: They are encreaſed by layers, 
cuttings or ſuckers. . 

1. The moſt certain method is by layers; for 
the young twigs being laid in the earth in the 
winter, will be good-rooted plants by the autumn 
following. 

2. Theſe plants may be epcreaſed by cuttings, 
which being F 
moiſt border, many of them will grow; though 
it will be proper to let thoſe of the Carolina ſort 
remain until ſpring, and then to plant them in 
pots, and help them by a little heat in the bed. 
By this aſſiſtance, hardly one cutting will fail. 
3. They may be alſo encreaſed by ſuckers ; for 
all the forts throw out ſuckers, though the Carolina 
Syringa the leaſt of any. Theſe will all ftrike 
root, and be fit for the nurſery-ground : Nay, the 
Double flowering and the Dwarf ſorts are always 
_ encreaſed this way; for theſe plants having ſtood 

five or fix years, may be taken up and divided 
into ſeveral ſcores. All the plants, however, 
whether raiſed from layers, cuttings, or ſuckers, 
| ſhould be planted in the nurſery-ground to get 
ſtrength, before they are ſet out for good. They 
ſhould be planted a foot aſunder, and the diſtance 
in the rows ſhould be two feet. After this, they 
will require no other care than hoeing the weeds, 
until they have ſtood about two years, which will 
| be long enough for them to ſtand there. 


g planted in October, in a ſhady cuttings, 


1. The title of the firſt ſort is, Philadelphys Titles of 
foliis ſubdentatis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is hisgenus. 
termed, Philadelphus. Cluſius calls it, Frutex 
coronarius; and Caſpar Bauhine, Syringa alba, five 
Philagelphus Athenzi. The place where this 
grows naturally is at preſent uncertain, 

2, The Carolina Syringa is entitled, Ph:ladel- 
phus foliis integerrimis. Cateſby calls it, Phila- 
delphus fore albo majore inodoro. It is a native 
of Carolina. e | | 


it ſometimes produces a flower or two with three 
or four rows of petals; whereas, in general, 

| the flowers, which are very few, and ſeldom pro- 

I | duced, are ſingle. They are much ſmaller than 

1 | thoſe of the other; and you will not fee a 

| flower of any kind on this ſhrub oftener perhaps 

| | than once in five years. It is hardly worth pro 

; pagating on this account; ſo that a few plants 

| only ought to be admitted into a collection, to be 

1 ready for obſervation. ; — 


| 


The Dwarf Syringa is ſtill of lower growth |  Philadelphus is of the claſs and order Decon- Clas oy 
4 than the other, ſeldom ariſing to more than drin Monogynia ; and the characters are, 3 
| | two feet in height. The deſcription of the firſt 1. Calyx is a monophyllous, permanent pe- Inger 
4 | fort ſtill agrees with this; only that the branches | rianthium, divided into four acute ſegments. . {yitem. | 
1 0 and leaves are ſtill proportionally ſmaller and 2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four large, roundiſh, I he cha- 


more numerous, and the bark is ſtill of a 


plane, patent petals. 
lighter brown. It never produces flowers. 


3 raters, 
3. STAMINA are twenty awl-ſhaped filaments, _ 


ee below the receptacle, and of a filiforme ſtyle, di- 


Deſerip- 2. The Carolina Syringa is the talleſt grower | the length of the calyx, having erect, four-fur- 
I . hou of the by far of any fort of the Syringa, and makes | rowed anthere. . 8 5 
| | Fee the grandeſt ſhow when in blow; though the | 4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a germen placed 
| 


flowers are deſtitute of ſmell. It will grow to 


: 
? 
| 
; 
: 
| 
4 
7 
f 
; 
1 


about fourteen feet in height; the branches 
are numerous and ſlender, and the bark on the 
young ſhoots is ſmooth and brown. The leaves 


alſo are ſmooth and entire, and placed oppoſite by 


pairs on longiſh footſtalks. The flowers, which 
are produced at the ends of the branches, are of a 

fine white colour, and being larger than thoſe of 
the firſt ſort, have a noble look. IE 


' vided into four 
_ ſtigma. | 
95. PeRICARPIUM is an oval, acuminated cap- 
ſule, ſurrounded in the middle by the calyx. It 
is formed of four valves, containing four cells. 


parts, each of which has a ſingle 


6. SEMINa. The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, 
and oblong. HOY | 
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PINUS LARIX, The LARCH-TREE. 


— HIS delightful deciduous ſpecies of Pinus 


has been already treated of as a foreſt- 
tree in the Firſt Book, where the reader 
will ſee its uſe in any place, and how deſirable 
this tree is for the larger parts of ornamental 


plantations, as well as thoſe more peculiarly de- 
ſigned for profit; ſo that after referring him 
to that place, it may be ſufficient to obſerve here, 
that there are two or three ſorts of the Larch, to 
help the variety. The firſt and moſt 1 | 

| | 155 . 
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' DECIDUOUS TREES PROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND SHADE. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
different 

ſorts of 
Larches. 


of all is the Common Larch, which exhibits its 
flowers, of a delicate red colour, early in the 
ſpring. Another ſort produces white flowers at 
the ſame ſeaſon, and theſe have a delightful effect 
among thoſe of the red fort; whilſt another, 
called the Black Newfoundland Larix, encreaſes 
the variety, though by an aſpect little differing 
from the others. There are alſo Larches with 
greeniſh flowers, pale-red, &c. all of which are 
accidental varieties from ſeeds. Theſe varieties 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, even when out of blow : 


The young ſhoots of the White-flowering Larch 


are of the lighteſt green, and the cones when 


ripe are nearly white. The Red-flowering Larch 
has its ſhoots of a reddiſh caſt, and the cones 
are of a brown colour; whilſt the cones and 
ſhoots of the Black Newfoundland Larch are in 
che ſame manner proportionally tinged. The 


cones, which are a very great ornament to ſeve- 


ral ſorts of the Pines, are very little to theſe. 


Their chief beauty conſiſts in the manner 


| foliis faſciculatis obtuſis. Linnæus had called it, 


— 


of their growth, the nature and beauty of their 
pencilled leaves, and fair flowers; for the cones 
that ſucceed them are ſmall, of a whitiſh, a 


reddiſh, or a blackiſh brown colour, and make 


no figure, 

One method of propagation 1s common to all 
theſe ſorts. This has been already treated of in 
the former Book; and the claſs, order; and de- 
ſcription, will be given under the article Pinus, 
as a ſpecies of which genus it is now rightly 
looked upon ; ſo that nothing more is neceſſary 
here than to preſent the curious boraniſt with its 
real, as well as the various titles by which it has 
been diſtinguiſhed in authors. ET 
The title, then; of the Larch-tree is, Pinus 


Method 
of propa - 
gating 
this tree, 


Titles. 


Abies foliis faſciculatis obtuſis; but afterwards al- 
tered it to the preceding. J. Bauhine calls it, 
Larix, folio deciduo, conifera; others ſimply, 
Larix, It grows' naturally in Switzerland, in 
ſome parts of Italy, and upon the Alps. 
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PISTACTA, The PISTACHIA-NUT, or TURPENTINE-TREE: 


EER E are four ſpecies of Piſtacia which 
will endure our winters, provided they are 


5 Situations 
proper for 
_ _ thisgenus. 


| planted in places that are warm and well 
ſheltered on all ſides, and the froſts ſhould not 


happen to be too ſevere. The firſt of theſe muſt 


be allotted them, and the riſk of the other run; 


for without theſe, they will be liable to be de- 


ſtroyed; and with the former precaution many 


of them will be loſt, eſpecially if a froſty winter 


| ſhould happen before they are grown to be old 


trees. = 
1. The Common Turpentine-tree. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Common 
 Turpen- 


The ſorts, then, are, 


2. The Piſtachia Nut-tree. 


3. The Three-leaved Piſtachia, or Turpen- | 


tine-tree. e 
4. The Larger-fruited Turpentine- tree. 


1. The Common Turpentine-tree will grow to | 


the height of about thirty feet. The bark of 


the trunk is thick, full of cracks, and of a dark- 


5 tes, brown colour; whilſt that on the young ſhoots is 


thin and ſmooth. The leaves are pinnated and | 


large, of a dark-green colour, and grow alter- 


nately on the branches. The folioles of which 
each leaf is compoled are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and 


conſiſt of three or four pairs, which are placed 


on the mid-rib, beſides the odd one with which 


they are terminated, There will be male and 


temale flowers on different plants. They exhi- 
bit their bloom in April: The male flower is no- 


thing but a katkin, and the females make no 


pentine; in the room of which that taken from 
Pillachia 


ut- tree, 


figure; ſo that where philoſophy has no view, it 
is from the deſire of having an extenſive Collec- 


tion that we procure theſe trees. In warm coun- 
tries, the leaves of the Piſtacia continue all the 
year; with us, they fall off when attacked by 
the froſts. From the trunk flows the true tur- 


ſome of our Pines is generally ſubſtituted. 

2. The Piſtachia Nut-tree is about twenty feet 
in height. The trunk of this ſpecies alſo is cover- 
ed with a dark- brown bark, full of cracks, whilſt 


the young ſhoots are ſinooth, and of a light- 


Vor. l. 
15 


brown colour. The leaves are likewiſe | in- 
nated, being compoſed of about two or vs 
pairs of folioles, which do not always ſtand 


exactly oppoſite on the mid-rib, terminated with 


an odd one. Theſe folioles are large, and nearly 
of an oval figure : Their edges turn back- 
wards; but have nevertheleſs a noble look. The 
male flowers are katkins of a greeniſh colour; 
and the female flowers are very ſmall, and 


produced in cluſters from the ſides of the 


branches. April is the month of their flowering ; 


and the female flowers are ſucceeded by the Piſta- 
chia nuts we ent. | 


3. The Three-leaved Piſtachia-tree is of about Th;ee. 
twenty-five feet growth. The bark of the trunk leaved 
is very rough, and of a dark-brown colour; but Piſtachia- 
that of the young ſhoots is ſmooth, and lighter. © 
The leaves of this ſpecies are trifoliate. The fo- 
lioles are of an oval figure, of a very dark green. 


colour, and are greatly ornamental to the plant. 


Different trees w1ll have male and female flowers: 


The males are greeniſh katkins; and the females 


have no petals, are ſmall, and make no ſhow, | 
4. Larger-fruited Turpentine-tree will grow and the 
to be about twenty-five feet high. The bark Larger. 
partakes more of a whutiſh colour, and is ſmoother, fruited _ 
than thoſe of the other ſpecies. The leaves alſo Turpen- 
are pinnated; but the folioles of which each is 


compoſed, are not always of the ſame number: 


Sometimes there are three, ſometimes five pair of 
folioles to form the compound leaf. Theſe are of a 
paler green than any of the otherſorts, of a roundiſh 
figure, and ftand on longiſh footſtalks. The 
male flower of this ſpecies alſo is a katkin; and 
the females are ſucceeded by nuts, which by 


many are liked, being eatable, like the Piſtachia- 


Boas 
nuts. The leaves continue on theſe trees great 


part of the year, in watm countries. 
The ſeeds of all theſe forts, which we receive Method of 


from abroad, ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible Propagat- 


after their arrival. A compoſt ſhould be pre- s wem. 
pared for them, mixed in the following propor- 
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tions: Six barrows full of earth, from a freſh 
paſture, taken from thence at leaſt a year before, 
with the green ſward, and well turned and 
rotted; three barrows of drift or ſea ſand; and 


one barrow of old lime rubbiſh, beaten to duſt: 


Theſe ſhould be all well mixed together. The 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown about half an inch deep in 
pots, waich may then be ſer under a warm wall or 
hedge, until the hot weather begins to come on, 
when they ſhould be removed into the ſhade, and 
plunged up to the rims in ſome mould, At the 


approach of winter, they may be removed into 


a warm place, and at ſpring a hot-bed muſt be 
prepared for their reception. As theſe plants 
rarely come up the firſt year, this will be a 
better method” than to plunge them in a hot- bed 
toon after they are ſown; for even with this aſſiſt- 
ance, they will be later before they come up, will 
be very weak and tender plants by the autumn, 
and will require extraordinary future care to pre- 
ſerve them; whereas, if they are ſuffered to re- 
main unforced for one turn, they will be pre- 
paring to vegetate, and of courſe will come up 
themlelves the ſecond ſpring; but an hot-bed 


will be neceſſary, as at that time it will make 


them ſhoot ſtronger. But chis forcing muſt by 


no means be continued; an hitch only is to be 
given them, and they ſhould immediately be har- 
dened to the air. Watering and ſhade all ſum- 


mer mult be allowed them; and they ought to be 


made as hardy as poſſible by the autumn. At 
the approach of winter, when other plants are to 
be ſet in the green-houlſe, theſe ſhould go with 


them, or be placed under an hot-bed frame. They 


ſhould be ſer out with them in the ſpring, and in 
May the pots muſt be plunged up to the rim in the 


ſhade as before. The next winter they witHequire 
the green-houſe; and in the ſucceeding ipring they 
will be then two-years-old ſeedlings; at which 
time they ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, and 


each planted in a ſeparate pot, in the ſame ſort | 
of compoſt in which the ſeeds were ſown : This 
being done, they ſhould be afforded a heat in the 


bed to ſet them forward. After they have began 


ſhooting freely, the glaſſes ſhould be taken off | 
by degrees; and now they will want no more 
| hot-beds. Watering mult be given them in dry 


weather; and in the autumn they muſt be re- 
moved into the green-houſe, with other plants. 
And thus they ſhould be treated as a green houſe 
plant for four or five, or if even ſix years it will 
be ſo much the better; obſerving always, how- 
ever, in the ſpring, to ſhift them into a freſh 
and larger por every other year. The plants 
being now five or ſix years old, and being become 
tolerably ſtrong and woody, may be ſet out in 
the places where they are to remain. Theſe, 


as was obſerved, muſt be warm well-ſheltered 
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| places, with a naturally dry ſoil; and if the two 


or three ſucceeding winters ſhould prove mild and 
favourable, they will by that time be grown to 
be very hardy, and may bid defiance to almoſt 
any weather, The Common Turpentine-tree 
and the Piſtachia Nut-tree, when grown old, 


reſiſt our ſevereſt froſts; and the other forts, 


though rather of a more tender nature, even if not 
old, will droop to none but the moſt piercing. 

1. Ihe Common Turpentine-tree is entitled, 
Piſtacia foliis impari-pinnatis: foliolis ovato-lan- 
ceolatis, Cluſius calls it, Terebinthas; and Cal. 
par Bauhine, Terebinthus vulzaris. It grows 
common in Italy and Spain, and ſome parts of 
Africa. | | | | 

2. The Piſtachia Nut-tree is entitled, Piſtacia 
foliis impari-pinnatis: foliolis ſubovatis recurvis, 


Titles 
of theſe 
IPecics, 


Lobel calls it, Terebinthus indica Theophraſti, Pi- 


Facia Dioſcoridis; Caſpar Bauhine, Pifacia pere- 
grina, frufin racemoſo, ſive Terebinthina indica; 
and John Bauhine, Pistacia. It grows common 
in Perſia, Arabia, Syria, and India, from whence 
we receive the nuts. 15 | 


3. The Three-leaved Piſtachia, or Turpentine- 


tree, is, Pifacia foliis ſubternatis. Tournefort 
calls it, Terebinthus, five Piſtacia trifolia; and 


| Boccone, Piſtacium mas ficulum, folio nigricante. 


It is a native of Sicily. | | 
4. The Larger-fruited Turpentine tree is, Pi- 
NHacia foliis pinnatis ternatiſque ſuborbiculatis, J. 


Bauhine calls it, Terebinthus indica major, frudu 


rotundo; Tournefort, Terebinthus peregrina, fructu 
majore piftaciis ſimili eduli; Sauvage, Piſtacia fo- 
liis ſepius quinatis orbiculatis; and Lobel, Tere- 
binthus major, piftacie folio. It grows naturally 


in Perſia, Armenia, Meſopotamia, and the ſouth 


of France. 


Piſtacia is of the claſs and order Dioecia Te- 
 trandria; and the characters are, 


I. Male Flowers. 

1, Cariyx is a looſe, ſparſed catkin, com- 

poſed of many ſmall ſcales, each of which con- 

tains one flower. The proper perianthium 1s 
ſmall, and divided into five acute ſegments. 
2. CorRoLLAa. There is none. | 


Clas and 


order in 


the Lin- 
næan 


ſyſtem. 


The cha- | 


racters . 


3. STamina are five very ſmall filaments, 
with large, oval, four-cornered, erect, patulous 


anthers. Bens | 
e II. Female Flowers. 


1. CaLyx. There is no amentum; and the 


Calyx is a very ſmall, trifid perianthium. 
2. CoRoLLa. There is none. | 
3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, 


larger than the calyx, and of three reflexed 


ſtyles, with thick hiſpid ſtigmas. 


4. PERICARPIUM is an oval, dry drupe. 5 
5. SEMEN is a ſmooth, oval nut. 


G-HA--P. EX: 


PLATANUS, The PL AN E IT R E FE. 


HE Plane, as a timber-tree, has already 
been treated of; and what has been laid 
of it before, may ſuffice to inſtruct in what 


places, and in what quantity, theſe forts ſhould be 


admitted into our preſent plantations. Two real 


called the Oriental and the Occidental Planes; 


and beſides theſe, there are at leaſt two varieties, Varie 


one of which is called the Spaniſh Plane- tree, 


the other the Maple-leaved Plane-tree, The 
| | leaves 


| ſpecies there are undoubtedly of the Plane- tree, species 


ties 
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deſcribed. leaves of the former are exceeding large, and 
make a noble ſhow ; whilſt thoſe of the latter 
are ſmaller, and in figure a little reſemble thoſe 
of the Maple-tree, which occaſions its being ſo 
called: Theſe add to the variety, and claim a 
place in plantations of all forts If the reader 
turns back to the article Platanus, amongſt the 
foreſt-trees, he will perceive that nothing more 
need be added here to induce him to plant 
Ibo theſe trees, or to inſtruct him in the method of 
of propa- raiſing them; though it may not be amiſs to add, 
gating that the varieties ſhould always be propagated by 
this tree. the layers or cuttings (the former of which is by 
much the ſureſt method), that the variety may 
be ſtill continued. | 

1, The Oriental Plane-tree is entitled, Plata- 
nus foliis palmatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it ſim- 
Titles of ply, Platauus; Parkinſon, Platanus Orientalis 
this genus. verus; others, Platanus Orientalis. 
growing naturally in Aſia, and many parts of the 

Eat. | „ | 


2. The Occidental Plane-tree is titled, Plata- 


nus foliis lobatis, Cateſby calls it, Platanus Occi- 
dentalis; and Parkinſon, Platanus Occidentalis, 


It is found 


{ 


— 


five Virginienſis. It grows naturally in North- 
America, | | 
Platanus is of the claſs and order Monoecia Clats 
Polyandria; and the characters are, | and order 
I. Male flowers are collected into a globular i the 


katkin. IONS 
' . * em. 
1. CarLyx, There are a few very ſmall laci- The cha- 


nulæ, which ſerve for calyces. racters. 
2. CorOLLA is hardly diſcernible. 
3. STAMINA. The filaments are numerous, 
oblong, thickiſh upward, and coloured, They 
have four-cornered anther. | | 
II. Female flowers. Theſe, which will be nu- 
merous upon the ſame tree, are alto digeſted 
in a roundiſh ball, and have for, 
1. CaLyYXx, many ſmall ſquammæ. 


2. CoroL..a conſiſts of many ſmall, concave, - 


| oblong, clavated petals. 


3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of ſeveral ſubulated 
germina, with ſubulated ſtyles and recurved 
oo | 
4. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are roundiſh, nume- 


rous, and downy at their baſe. | | 
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POPULUS The POPLAR-TREE. 


been already treated of in the Firit Book, 
__ where the reader will ſee the propagation. 
and uſes of all theſe ſorts in the plantations un- 


e K real ſpecies of the Poplar- tree have 


are, | „ 
1. The White Poplar, or Abele. 
2. The Black Poplar. „5 
3. The Tremulous Poplar, or Aſpen- tree. 
What has been already ſaid concerning theſe may 
ſuffice, particularly as they are common and 


Species. 


known to all; fo that I ſhall proceed to two 
other ſpecies of Populus, which are of the greateſt. 


ornament to the larger plantations, namely, 
4. The Carolina Poplar. | | 
3. 8 . 
Deſerip- 4. The Carolina Poplar will grow to be a 
twnot the large timber-tree, and has a majeſty both en- 
Colin chanting and peculiar. It is an excteding ſwift 


grower, inſomuch that I have known it ſhoor ten 


feet in the ſpace of one ſummer, and to be in 
thickneſs, neareſt the baſe, an inch in diameter. 
The bark is ſmooth, and of a whitiſh colour; 
though that on the young ſhoots 1s of a fine 
green. The young ſhoots are cornered, having 
five angles; and the bark of which theſe are 
compoſed, being extended by the future growth, 
leaves only the traces on the older branches of 
theſe angles; and this again gives the tree in 


winter a particular look; for at the baſe of each 


bud they curve over and meet. Thus there will 
be between every bud formed by the bark, 
figures like niches, as it were, of public build- 
ings, though with an upright in the middle, at 
the top of each of which, like an ornament, is 
leated the bud, for the future ſhoot or leaf. Theſe 
buds are only to be found on the younger 
branches; but the figure is retained on the bark 


der conſideration. The forts before deſcribed 
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of the older without thoſe ornaments. But of 
all the trees in a Collection, none more agreeably 
by its leaves entertains us than this, whether 
we conſider their colour, figure, or ſize. The 
colour is a light ſhining green, which is height- 


_ened in the autumn, by the ſtrong mid-rib, 


and the large veins that iſſue from it, turning to 
a red colour; the leſſer veins alſo being in ſome 
degree affected, occaſions upon the fame leaf a 


ſweet contraſt, Their figure nearly reſembles that 
of an heart, and they are notched at their edges. 


But the chief majeſty this tree receives is from 
the ſize of the leaves: I have meaſured {ome of 


the younger trees, and found the leaves ten inches 


long and eight broad, with a ſtrong footitall of 


four inches in length. Theſe majeſtic leaves are 


placed alternately on the branches; though, as 
the tree advances in height, they diminiſh in ſize. 
This ſpecies ſhoots late in the autumn; and theſe. 
young ſhoots have their ends often killed in hard 
winters; which is an imperfection, as it cauſes 
the tree to have a very bad look in the ſpring, 
before and when the leaves are putting out: 
However, theſe laſt will not fail afterwards to 
make ample amends for the former defect. The 


flowers afford no pleaſure to the gardener: 


They are only katkins, like other Poplars, and 
fit only for the curious botaniſt's inſpection. 

5. Virginian Poplar grows to be a large tim- ug tue 
ber- tree. The branches arc numerous, veined, Virginian 
and angular. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, broad, Pop ar. 


_ Nightly ſerrated, and downy on their firſt ap- 


pearance. The flowers come out in looſe kat- 
kins, and make little ſhow : They appear early 
in the ſpring; and are ſucceeded by numerous 
downy ſeeds, which are diſperſed all about to a 
conliderable diſtance, | * | 
Theſe plants are propagated, 
| | 1. By 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. | 


_ 


Method 
of railing 


theſe forts - 
by cut» 
tings, 


and 
by layers, 


1. By cuttings. In order to obtain proper 
cuttings for the purpoſe, the plants ſhould be 
headed the year before, and a foot and a half of 
the thickeſt part of- the former ſummer's ſhoots 
ſhould be taken. The month of October is 
the ſeaſon; and theſe cuttings ſhould be planted 
in a moiſt ſhady foil, one foot deep, with the 
other half foot above ground. Many of them 
will grow; though it is generally allowed to be 
a good crop if half tucceed ; and as the 
plants to get proper cuttings muſt be headed the 
year before, the beſt method is to have the ope- 
ration performed, | 
2. By layers. Theſe muſt be of the laſt ſum- 
mer's ſhoots; and the operation ought to bz 
performed in the autumn, before they have done 
growing ; for the ſap being then in motion, they 
may readily be brought down; whereas, if it is 


deferred until winter, the young ſhoots are then 


Titles. | 


lo exceeding brittle, that though all poſſible care 


be taken, many of them, in attempting to bring 


them down, will be broken. A tmall flit with 
the knife muſt be given to each; and after the 


operation is performed, ſome furze-buſhes ſhould 


be ſtuck round cach ſtool, to break the keen 
edge of the black froſts, and preſerve the ends 
of the layers from being killed. | 
they ſhould be cut down to within one eye of 
the ground; and by the autumn they will have 
ſtruck root, and be good plants, either for the 


nurſery-ground, or where they are intended to 


be ſet out for good. 


1. The White Poplar is entitled, Populus foliis | 


ſubrotundis dentato-angulatis ſubtus tomentaſis. Do- 


donæus calls it, Populus alba, Caſpar Bauhine, 
It grows common 


Populus alba, majoribus foliis. 
in England and moſt parts of Europe. 

2. The Black Poplar is, Populus foliis deltoidi- 
bus acuminatis ſerratis, Caſpar Bauhine and 
others call it, Populus nigra. 


Europe. 


3 1 he Aſpen· tree is entitled, Populus foliis 
Jubrotundis dentato-angulatis utrinque glabris. Do- 


4 


In the ſpring 


| 7, It grows common 
in moiſt places in England and moſt parts of 


donæus calls it, Populus Lybica; and Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Populus tremula, It grows common in the 
moiſt woods in England, and moſt of the colder 


parts of Europe. 


4. The Carolina Poplar is, Populus foliis ſub- 
cordatis denticulatis. Cateſby titles it, Populus 
nigra folio maximo, gemmis balſamum odoratiſſimum 
fundentibus. Wackendorf, Populus foliis cordatis 
crenatis baſi nudis, petio.is teretibus; and Gmelin, 
Populus foliis ovatis acutis ſerratis. It grows 
common in Carolina, and many parts of North 
America, | 

5. Virginian Poplar is, Populus foliis cordatis 


 primoribus villoſs. Wackendorf calls it, Populus 


foliis cordatis obſolete ſerratis : infimis ſerratis 
glanduloſis, petiolis lateraliter utrinque planis ; and 
Gronovius, Populus magna, foliis amphs : aliis 
cordiformibus; aliis ſubrotundis : primoribus tomen- 
tofis, It grows naturally in Virginia. . 
This genus is of the claſs and order Dioecia Claſs 
OZFandria; and the characters are, 
„„ + ele FOwer. TY 

1. CaLyx. The catkin is oblong, cylindric, 
looſe, and imbricated. The ſcales are oblong, 
plane, and lacerated at their margin; and under 
each of them is ſituated a ſingle flower. 

2. CoroLLa. There is no petal, but a mo- 


nophyllous nectarium, turbinated at the bot- 


tom, but is at the top tubulous, oblique, and 
undivided. . „% Re, | 
3. STAMINA are eight very ſhort filaments, 
with large four-cornered antheræ. „ 
II. Female Flowers. 
1. CaL yx. The katkins are like thoſe of the 
males. 1 | ee 
2. CoroLLa. There are no petals, but nec- 
taria, like the males. - . ot 
3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, acuminated 
germen, a very ſhort ſtyle, and a quadrifid 
ſtigma. > | | 155 
4. PERICARPIUM is an oval, bilocular capſule. 
5. SEMINA, The ſeeds are numerous, oval, 


Z and pappous. 
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CHAP. XV. 


PRINOS The WINTER BE RR v. 


| RINOS affords us one deciduous and one 
evergreen ſpecies, which will encreaſe the 


The deciduous : 


variety in our Collection. 
ſpecies is called the Virginian Winterberry. It 


This!hrub is a ſhrub of about fix or eight feet in growth, 


deſcribed. 


Method 


of railing from the ſeeds. 


this tree. 


the top, which are covered with a browniſh bark. 


The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, pretty large, of a | 


ſtrong green colour, lengthways ſerrated, and 
placed alternately on ſlender footſtalks on the 
branches. The flowers are produced at the ſides 
of the branches, growing one or two together at 
the joints. They make no ſhow to the Gar- 


dener; and the general characters indicate their 


ſtructure. They appear in July; and are ſuc- 
ceeded by purple coloured berries, which remain 
on the trees all winter, and look well. | 

The beſt way of propagating theſe plants is 
Theſe ſhould be ſown, ſoon 


ſending forth many branches from the bottom to 


after they are ripe, in beds of fine ſandy earth; 


| and if the garden does not naturally afford ſuch, 


a ew barrows full of drift ſand muſt be brought 


to mix with the common mould. The beds be- 


ing thus prepared, and made ready for ſowing, 
the ſeeds ſhould be ſown about three quarters of 
an inch deep. It is very ſeldom that any of the 
ſeeds come up the firſt ſpring after; if any do, 
there will be but few; ſo that all the ſummer 
they muſt be kept clean from weeds. The ſpring 
following the plants will come up; though many 
will lie until the third ſpring before they make 
their appearance. After they are come up, weed- 
ing and watering muſt be afforded them in the 
ſummer; and with this care they may remain in 
the ſeed-bed two years. In March, being then 
two-years-old ſeedlings, they ſhould be taken 
up, and planted in the nurſery, at very ſmall 


diſtances; and here they may remain, with the 
| | uſual 
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uſual nurſery-care, until they are ſet out for 
1 2 9 
rule. The Virginian Winterberry 1s entitled, Prinos 
folits longitudinaliter ferratts. Though It grows 
plentifully in Virginia, it is found in Penſylva- 
nia, and other parts of North-America. 3 
' Claſs and Prings is of the claſs and order Hexandria Mo- 
order nogynia; and the characters are, © 
in 408 7 f ſmall, plane, monophyllous 
Linizan. 1. GALYX 6 2 y. nn OPLy ROB 
ſytem. permanent perianthium, cut at the brim into ſix 
The cha- ſegments, 


racters. 2. CoRoLLA conſiſts of one wheel-ſhaped pe- 


tal. There is no tube, but a plane limb, that is 


divided into fix oval parts. 


3. STAMINA are ſix erect, awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments, ſhorter than the corolla, having , oblong, 
obtuſe antheræ. + | > 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, er- 
minating in a ſtyle ſhorter than the ſtamina, and 
an obtule ſtigma. | 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh berry, that is 


much larger than the calyx, and contains fix 


cells. 


6. SrMINA. The ſeeds are lingle in each cell, 


oſſeous, obtuſe, on one ſide convex, and on the 
other angular. | 


que eee poo meTmonepneo meh ne We MEE òĩxVö dd e INTE Ie REM NE 


p RUN US, The 


Introdue- 


ee the varieties of Plums only under this 
ſereations, generical term Prunus, it being the word 


under which he has hitherto found them ar- 


ranged; but the improvements now made in 
botany, have taught us to bring others, that 


have hitherto been deemed diſtinct genera, and 
place them here, as ſpecies only of Prunus. 


The anxious ſearcher after truth will be ſur- 


prized, no doubt, when we inform him, that 
the Cherry-tree, the Apricot, the Laurel, 
Kc. are only diſtin& ſpecies of the Plum-tree. 
When we come to treat of the Fruit-Garden, 
as they differ extremely in their ſhape, nature, 


&c. in thoſe reſpects, and that the honeſt Gar- 


dener may by no means be embarraſſed, we 


hall treat of them ſeparately, as diſtinct and 
different fruits, under their old titles; but here 


we muſt preſerve our plan with a ſtricter eye to 
ſcience: And this we with more pleaſure fol- 


low, as we can, by this method, exhibir to him 
who is deſirous of being a gardener only, the 
deciduous ſpecies of Prunus, without entangling 
him in the botanic part; whilſt the botaniſt will | 


be delighted to fee the different ſpecies here ar- 
ranged, and treated of for his own or the Gar- 
dener's uſe, and afterwards the ticles, &c. of the 
real ſpecies given for his inſtruction and pleaſure. 

The joining the Cherry-tree as a ſpecies only 
of the Plum, has been a ſtumbling- block to 
many ; and the dabblers in the ſcience have al- 


ways had their objections, Miller ſays, it cannor 


be; and his reaſons are, that all ſpecies of the 
2 ſame genus will grow by grafting or inoculating 
miſtalo. upon Gne another; whereas, ſays he, the Cher- 
about pro- TY-tree will by no art be made to grow upon a 


pagating Plum-ſtock. He boaſts of having had forty years 
experience. This is a long ſeries of years, indecd, 


this tree, 


to be exerciſed in the art; and a moderate ca- 
pacity may in that time attain to a great knory- 
ledge of things, as he doubtleſs has; but ſtrange 


— HE mere Gardener would expect to find 


it is, one ſhould think, that in ſo many years 


practice, he ſhould not yet know how to gratt 
Cherries upon Plum-ſtocks. It being ſo con- 
fidently aſſerted by him and others, that they 
would not grow, and Linnæus arranging them 


as belonging to the ſame family, put me upon 


trying the experiment; and this I made with 
more than common care. They ſhot out in the 
Vor. I. | | 
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LXVI. 


PLUM-TREE. 


ſpring, as well as thoſe grafted on their own 
ſtocks; they perfectly united to the Plum-ſtocks; 


and by the autumn were grown a yard or 


more high, and were then fit to plant out, either 


for eſpaliers or walls. I ever found Cherries to 
take the beſt upon the Maple-Plum-ſtock ; and 
to theſe I always found them unite with 
greater readineſs than to the Laurel. Nay, in 


the ſpring 1762, when ſuch an exceeding dry 
and parching ſummer enſued, as to burn away 


the young ſhooting grafts of many plants after 
they had ſhot an inch or two; in this ſpring, I ſay, 
I grafted ſeveral Cherries on Maple Plum ſtocks, 
and ſeveral on the Laurel : Thoſe on the Laurel 
were all burnt up as they were preparing to 


ſhoot, whillt thoſe on the Maple-Plum-ſtocks, 


in defiance of all the heat and drought, ſhot 
forth vigorouſly, and made good trees by. the 
autumn. J | | 


Thus has this experiment juſtified the great 


Linnæus in his arrangement of the different 
ſpecies under their proper genera; and at the 


ſame time it ſhould admoniſh all of the folly of 


thinking to look big becauſe they have the aſ- 
ſurance to find fault with the greateſt talents, 
without having underſtanding enough to know 
with certainty what they are about. „ 
The method of grafting is exactly the ſame a 
the Elms, which may be ſeen in the Firſt Book. 
But to return to the Gardener who wants to 
know what ſorts, under this head, are to be 
added to his Collection. The real ſpecies then 


— 
* 
w 


. The Common Bird-Cherry. 
Virginian Bird-Cherry. 
Canada Bird-Cherry. _ 
. Mahaleb, or the Pertumed Cherry. 

F000 Eine | 
The Cultivated Cherry-tree of our Orchards. 
The Wild Cherryetree err 
The Cultivated Plum-tree of our Orchards. 
. The Bullace-tree. | 
10. The Black Thorn, or Sloe-Buſh. | 

1. The Common Bird-Cherry is a tree of Common 

about twenty feet growth; oftentimes it riſes Byd- 
higher. It grows with an upright ſtem, and makes Cherry, 
a handſome appearance. The bark of the 


S pecies. 
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wood of admirable value. 


oval, and of a ſhining green colour. 
are ſerrated, 


greyiſh ſpors ; While the eoceding ſummer's 
ſhoots are ſmoother, and of a reddiſh caſt. The 
buds early in the winter will begin to ſwell, for 
the future ſhoots. Thie leaves are large, and 
grow alternately on the branches. T heir ligure 
15 nearly oblong. They are rough, and have 
their edges ſerrated, Their under lurface'is of a 
lighter colour than their upper, and they have two 
glandules at their baſe, Their flowers are white, 
and produced in May, 1n long bunches. A 
kind of ſpike of white flowers grows from the 
ſides of the branches; and theſe waving adout on 
every ſide, in a looſe and ealy manner, have a 
genteel and pleaſing effect. The flowers of 
which theſe ſpikes are compoſed ſtand each on 


their own proper pedicles, that are all arranged 


alternately along the main ſtalk, which is tolera- 
| bly long. Thete flowers are ſucceeded by fruit, 
which is a ſmall berry, that ripens in Auguſt, 


at which period it will be black; but before this, | 


it will undergo the changes of being firſt green 
and afterwards red. When theſe berries arc 


ripe, they are of a ſweet, diſagreeable taſte, but 
though poſſeſſed of a ſingle tree only, would look 


lo liked by the birds (which will flock from 
all parts to feed on them) as to occaſion its be- 
ing called the Bird-Cherry ; and for their lake 


purely many plant a more than common quan- 


tity of theſe trees, that they may have theſe 
feathered ſongſters in greater plenty. | 

There is another ſort of this tree, called the: 
Corniſh Bird-Cherry, which differs from it 


in ſome reſpects; but as theſe differences are 


inconſiderable, and it is generally deemed a va- 
riety only, no more reed be faid of it here. 

2. The Virginian Bird-Cherry has been treated 
of as a foreſt: tree in the Firit Book. It will 
grow to be thirty or forty ſcet high, and affords 
The bark is of 4 
dark- brown, inclined to a purple colour, and 
ſpotted irregularly with ſome greyiſh blotches. 
The young ſhoots are of a lighter colour, and 
very ſmooth ; and the whole tree is more ra- 
moſe than the former fort. The leaves are 
1 heir edges 
and placed alternately on the 
They ſtand on ſhort footſtalks, and 
Their 


branches. 
continue on the trees late in the autumn. 


flowers are white, and produced in May, in 


the ſame ſort of long bunches as the other; 


and are ſucceeded by black berries, which are 


equally coveted by the birds, for whats ſake only 
this tree allo is frequently planted. | 

3. Canada Bird-Cherry-tree is of much lowe 
growth than the former forts. The branches are 
ſmooth. The leaves are broad, {pear-ſhaped, 
rough, downy, and deſtitute of glands, like 
thoſe of the former ſpecies. 
in long, branching bunches: Their colour. 18 
white; they come out in May, and are ſucceeded 
by ſmall, round, black berries, which will be ripe 
in the autumn. 

4. The Perfumed Cherry ſeldom grows to 
be more than ten or twelve feet high. It is 
called Mahale“; and the branches are covered 
with a ſmooth, whitiſh, grey bark. Their 
leaves are ſmall, 
of an oval figure, and ſtand alternately on the 
branches. The flowers arc white, produced in 
May in roundiſh cluſters, and are ſucceeded by 
| berries, of which the birds alſo are very fond. 
The wood of all theſe forts is much eſteemed by 
the cabinet-makers, particularly amongſt the 
French, as they always emit a very agreeable 
odour. | | 

5. The Apricot-tree is often planted as a 
flowering-ſhrub ; for though it will grow to be 
thirty feet high, it may nevertheleſs be kept 
down to what height the owner defires, 


«| 


The flowers grow 


of a lucid green colour, 


9 


Ceive. 


This tree, as well as moſt of the ſorts of fruit. 
trees, 13 exceeded by tew in ornament; for 
being permitted to grow in its natural ſtate to 


twenty or thirty feet high, with all its luxu- 


riancy of branches, covered with their delightful 
heart-ſhaped leaves, what a glorious figure will 
it preſent! But when we rellect on the fine ap- 
pearance ſuch a tree mult make, early in the 
ipring, when covered all over with the bloom 
of ſuch fine flowers as thoſe of the Apricot arc 
known to be, this enhances the value; and 
either of theſe motives 1s ſufficient for introduc. 
ing theſe trees into plantations of this kind. Add 
to this, ſome of the forts, in warm well-ſhe]- 
tered ſituations, will produce fruit when grow. 
ing in this manner, as well as if planted and 
trained againſt walls; fo that additional returns 
will be made by the fruit to the curious planter 
of theſe trees; 

6. The Cherry-tree of our Orchards is too 
well known, with all its varieties, to need any 
deſcription: And indeed were the tree ſcarce, 
and with much difficulty propagated, every man, 


upon it as a treaſure. For beftdes the charm-- 
ing appearance theſe trees have, when beinowed, 
as it were, all over with bloom in the ſpring, 


can any tree in the vegetable tribe be conceived 


more beautiful, ſtriking, and grand, than a well 


Cherry. 
tree of the 
Orchards. 


grown and healthy Cherry- tree, at chat period | 


when the fruit is ripe ? 

Fach fort of the many kinds of Cherry- trees 
affords a variety; all differing, in ſomc 
ſpe, in their manner of ſhooting, leaves, or 
fruit; and as theſe forts are all well known, I 
ſhall only remind the curious planter, that, by a 


"1 


- judicious mixture of theſe trees, he will be highly 


benefited. Beſides the numerous variety of C herry- 
trees, two in particular demand admiſhion into 
the pleaſure-· garden: The Double-bloſt med and 
the Red-flowering. 

The Double- Bloſſomed Cherry-1 tree is a va- 
riety of our Common Cultivated Cherry: tree. 
The pleaſing ſhow the Common Cherry- tree makes 
when in blow is known to all; but that of he 
Double-bloſſomed is much more enchanting. 
It flowers, like the other, in May; and thee 
are produced in large and noble clufters ; for 
each ſeparate flower is as double as a 7016. 
is very large, and placed on long and ſlender 
footſtalks, ſo as to occaſion the branches to have 
an air of eaſe and freedom. They are of a pure 
white; and the trees will be ſo profuſely covered 
with them, as to charm the imagination. Stand- 
ards of thele trees, when viewed at a diſtance, 
have been compared to balls of ſnow, and the 
nearer we approach, the greater pleaſure we re- 


Va arieties | 


- deſcribed 


Theſe trees may "be kept as dwarts, or 


trained up to ſtandards z ſo that there is no gar- 


den or plantation to which they will not be 
ſuitable. By the multiplicity of the perals the 
organs of generation are deſtroyed ; fo that thoſe 
flowers which are really full are never ſucceeded 
by any fruit. 

The Red- flowering Cherry-tree differs i in no 
reſpect from the Common Cherry: tree, only that 


the flowers are of a pale- red colour, and by many 


are eſteemed on that account. 

7. The Wild Cherry-tree is a very large- 
growing tree. The leaves are oval, ſpear- hapcd, 
and downy underneath. The flowers come out 
from the ſides of the branches in ſeſſile umbels. 
They appear rather later than the Cultivated 
ſorts; and are ſucceeded by ſmall red fruit, 
which ripens late in the autumn. 
called the Wild Northern Engliſh Cherry. 

8. The Plum-tree, with all its vorietles, is ſo 


well known as to require no deſcription. No one 
| | . ne: 


Wild 
Che rry- 
tree. 


This is often 


Plum- 
tree. 
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gt ing tree, 


need be told, that the Plum-tree is a large-grow- 
and that it has a beautiful appearance 
in ſpring when in blow. The fruit that ſucceeds 
the bloſſom is of many colours, ſhapes, and 
ſizes; and the trees of the variety of forts will 
be ſo adorned with them in the autumn, as to 


have a noble and delightful effect, being hardly 


Varieties 


exceeded by the cherry itſelf. Theſe are ſeldom 
planted any where except in orchards; but let 
them be ſet where they will, they never fail to 
repay the owner with pleaſure and profit. 


The varieties which are principally deſigned 


O 


for ornamental plantations are, The Cherry Plum- 


tree, the Double-bloſſomed, the Stoneleſs, the 


deſcribed. 


flowering. 


variety. 
double, and the twigs will be gorgeouſly beſpan- 


Gold ſtriped, and the Silver-ſtriped Plum. 

The Cherry Plum-tree is always planted 
among flowering-ſhrubs, on account of its early 
It may be kept down to any height; 
and the flowers will be produced in March, in 


ſuch plenty, and fo cloſe, as almoſt to cover the 


branches. It is admired by all for the early ap- 
pearance of its flowers, which are ſucceeded, 
after a mild ſpring, by a round reddiſh plum, 
on a long ſlender footſtalk, that has the re- 
ſemblance of a Cherry. Unleſs there is little 


or no froſt after theſe trees have been in 


blow, it rarely happens that any fruit ſucceeds 
the flowers. . 1 

The Double bloſſomed Plum- tree is another 
The flowers of this fort are exceeding 


gled with them in the month of May. Their 


| petals, like thoſe of the Cherry, are of a pure 
white, though amongſt theſe ſome filaments with 


darkiſh antheræ appear. As ſoon as the ſhow 


of flowers is over, we are not to give up all ex- 
pectations from this tree; for many of them will 


be ſucceeded by fruit, which is of the ſame co- 


lour, ſhape, and taſte, with the common dama- 


ſcene, though ſmaller, and is liked by many. 
The Stoneleſs Plum. This is a variety that 


ſhould be admitted on no other account than be- 
cauſe the pulp ſurrounds a kernel, without having 


any ſtone. It is a ſmall blue plum; and thoſe 


people who have it in poſſeſſion, take a pleaſure 


in ſhewing it as a curioſity. : 5 
The two Striped ſorts make a variety by their 


variegated leaves; on which account they are 


Hullace- 
ee. 


frequently ſought after by the curious. . 

9. The Bullace-tree is very often planted in 
wilderneſs- quarters for the fake of the fruit; 
for, after that profuſion of luſcious and rich 
dainties of the various ſorts of fruit the autumn 


affords, theſe cauſe an alterative, by many per- 


5 Names 


of its 


Sloe-tree, 


or Bullace. 


very wholeſome. 


10. The Sloe-tree. 
out all doubt, a ſpecies diſtinct from either Plum 
And indeed it is ſuch a ſpecies, 
that, were it not for its commonneſs, it would 
be thought inferior in beauty to none of our 


ſhrubs: For what can exceed the beauty of a 


can ſurpaſs it in the autumn, when the ſame 


floe-buſh in the ſpring, when every twig is 
covered all over with white flowers? Or what 


twigs are beſet all around with their pretty 
berries? The commonneſs of this tree, how- 
ever, cauſes its beauties to be unnoticed by 
many, and forbids us to admit any in our Col- 
lection. It grows all over England, in our 
hedges and woods. Of this ſort alſo good hedges 
for fence are made; ſo that the moſt we muſt 


The varieties of this ſpecies are, The Black, 
the White, and the Red Bullace. EG 
The Sloe-buſh is, with- 


nus flcribus racemoſis, foliis deciduis 


admit of this ſpecies is only a plant or two, for 


the philoſopher's obſervation.  & 
Many of the preceding ſorts being fruit- trees, 


their culture falls of courſe in another place. What 
is neceſſary to be ſaid here is, that | 


* 


- "AF SL: 2 
1,2, 3. The Common, the Virginian, and 


Methods 


Canada Bird-Cherry, may be raiſed by ſeeds, of prop4- 
ſown and managed as was directed for the pro- gs 


pagation of the Virginian Bird-Cherry, among 
the foreſt· trees, in the Firſt Book. Ihe Bird-Cher- 
ries may be propagated by layers alſo; for the 


young twigs being laid in the ground, without 


the ditfer- 


ent ſorts. 


any other trouble, will ſtrike root in one year, 


and may be taken up and planted in nurfery- 
lines, or ſet out for good. Theſe trees will alſo 
eaſily grow by cuttings: The beſt time for plant- 
ing them, is in October. If the ſucceeding 
ſpring and ſummer ſhould prove very dry, they 
ſhould be watered every evening; and it will 


not be improper to plant them in the moiſteſt 


part of the garden. They may be ſet very cloſe, 


within three inches of each other. By the au- 


tumn following they will have ſtruck root, when 


they ſhould be taken up and planted in the nur- 


ſery, a foot aſunder, and two feet diſtant in the 
lines; and there they may ſtand until they are 
planted our for good. | | 
4. The Pertumed Cherry 1s propagated by 
grafting or budding upon any of our cherry- 
ſtocks; the method of raiſing which will be ict 
forth under that article, among the Fruit-trees. 
5. The Apricot-tree is propagated by budding 
it upon the plum-ſtock ; the practice of which 


will be ſhewn under that article, in a future 
| Book. ” 


6. The Fruit-bearing, Double-bloſſomed, and 
Red-flowering Cherry-trees, are cultivated by 
orafting upon ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones of 
the Black-Cherry-tree; though it may be pro- 


per to obſerve here, that when the Double-bloſ- 
| ſomed Cherry is wanted to be kept very low, in 
its dwarf ſtate, the Common Bird-Cherry will be 


a much more proper ſtock to work it upon, as 


that ſort is naturally of much lower growth than 


the Black-Cherry-tree. — 


7, 8, 9. The Plum-tree, in all its varieties, and 
the Bullace-tree, the Cherry-Plum, the Double-- 
Bloſſomed Plum, and the Stoneleſs Plum, are 
propagated by grafting upon Plum-ſtocks raiſed 


from ſeeds ; though it is obſervable, that ſuckers 


of the Bullaces will grow to be trees, and pro- 
duce plenty of good fruit; but theſe will not 
be ſo good as thoſe grafted on the Plum-ſtocks, 


as they will be ſubject to throw out many ſuckeis, 
ſons deemed very agreeable ; for they are | | | 

poſſeſſed of a fine acid. The fruit ought to be 
pulled and eaten immediately from the tree: 
It will whet the appetite, and is generally thought 


and over-run the ground. | | | 

10. The Sloe-buſh may be obtained from the 
places where they grow ; for from thence a ſucker 
or two may be taken, and planted for the con- 
veniency of obſervation ; but theſe will not be 
ſo good as thoſe raiſed from the ſtones, as they 
will have a greater tendency to throw out ſuck- 
ers, and over-run the ground, unleſs they are 
grubbed up in time; ſo that it will be the beſt 
way to raiſe a few of theſe plants from the ſtones, 
which will not afterwards, in ſo high a degree, 


have that tendency. | 


6 


1. The Common Bird-Cherry is entitled, Pru- Titles. 


nus floribus racemoſis, foliis deciduis baſi ſubtus 
Biglanduloſis. This is what ſtands in the Hortus 


bus, boaſt foliorum ſubjectis; and in the Flora Lapp. 
Padus foliis annuis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ce- 
raſus racemoſa ſylveſtris, fruttu non eduli. It grows 


naturally in woods and hedges in the North of 
England, and moſt countries of Europe. 


2. Virginian or American Bird-Cherry is, Pru- 
baſi antice 
glanduloſis, 


| Cliffortianus with the title, Padus glandulis dua- 
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commonly called the Carolina Shrub Trefoil. 


This plant will grow to the height of ten feet. 
Miller. indeed. fays, in his Book of Prints, 


that 1t 1s a plant of five or fix feet growth; 
whereas I have known it ſhoot higher in one 
ſummer. The branches of this ſhrub are not very 
numerous; and when broken, they emit a ſtrong 


| ſcent. They are brittle, though full of pith, 


and covered with a ſmooth purpliſh bark. 


The leaves are trifoliate, and grow irregularly 


on the branches, on a long footſtalk. The fo- 
lioles are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, of a delightful 
ſtrong green colour on their upper ſide, lighter 


- underneath, ſmooth, and pretty large when they 


are fully out, which will not be before part 


of the ſummer is elapſed; for they put out late 


characters indicate their ſtructure. They come 
out in June; and are ſucceeded by roundiſh bor- 
dered capſules; but the feeds ſeldom ripen 11 
England. 


This ſhrub may be propagated either by leeds, 
layers, or cuttings. . | 


1. By ſeeds. "Theſe ſhould be fown in a warm 
border, in the ſpring, in common garden mould, 


made fine; and if the ſeeds are good, they will 


grow, and come up the firſt ſummer. We a gene- 
rally receive the ſeeds from abroad; though they 
will in ſome warm ſeaſons ripen here with us. 
When the young plants begin to come up, which 


will be, if the ſeeds are good, by the end of 


May, they ſhould be ſhaded, and every ſecond 
evening duly watered ; and this, together with 
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glanduloſis. Cateſby calls it, Ceraſus latiore folio, dulci nigro colore inſiciente It grows naturally in 
 fruftu racemeſo purgereo majore; and Gronovius, | hedge-rows ahd woods in England, and many of 
Ceraſus ſylveſtris, fructu nigricante in racemis | the northern parts of Europe. | 

longis pendulis pbytolaccæ inſtar congeſtis. It grows | 8. The Plum tree is entitled, Prunus peduncy- 
naturally in Virginia, Penſylvania, and Carolina. | /5s ſubſolitariis, foliis lanceolato-ovatis convolutis 

2. Canada Bird-Cherry is, Prunis floribus | ramis mulicis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
racemoſis, foliis lato-lenceolatis rugoſis utringue | termed, Prunus inermis, folits lanceolato-ovatis, 
ꝓubeſtentibus. Du Hamel calls it, Ceraſus pumila | The different ſorts of Plum alſo, like the Cher- 
Canadenſis, oblongo angufo folio fructu parvo; | ry, have been deſcribed by different titles by ſome 
and Plukenet, Ceraſus racemoſa, foliis amygdalinis, | authors, bur thoſe titles are now thought beneath 
Americana, It grows naturally in many parts of | the notice of every good botaniſt. The Elum- 
North-America. | | tree is common in many parts of Europe. 

4. Mahaleb, or the Perfumed Cherry, is, Pru- 9. The Bullace-tree is titled, Prunus pedunculis 
nus floribus coryinboſis, foliis ovatis. Cammerarius | geminis, foliis ovatis ſubtus villoſis convolutis, ra- 
calls it ſimply, Mahale“; Caſpar Bauhine, Ceraſo -| mis ſpineſcentibus. Ray calls it, Prunus ſylveſtris 
affinis; and J. Bauhine, Ceraſus ſylveſtris amara, major; allo, Prunus ſylveſtris frufiu majore nigro; 
mahaleb putata. It grows naturally in Switzer- | allo, Prunus ſylveſtris fructu majore albo; alſo, 

land, and in many of the northern parts of | Prunus fylveftris fructu rubro, acerbo & ingrots, 
Europe. | e Caſpar Bauhine calls it Pruna fylvefiria pro- 
5. The Apricot- tree is entitled, Prunus floribus | cocia. It grows naturally in hedge- rows in Eng- 

_ beffilibus, foliis ſubcordatis. In the Hortus Cliffor- land and Germany: = „„ 
tianus it is termed, Prunus foliis ovato-cordatis. 10. The Sloe-buſh is entitled, Prunus ſpinoſa, 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Mala Armeniaca majora; | folits lanceolatis glabris, ramis ſpinaſis. Caſpar 
alſo, Malus Armeniaca minor; alſo, Mala Arme- | Bauhine calls it, Prunus fyfveſtris. It grows al- 
niaca majora, nucleo dulci, It is not certain in | moſt every where in our hedges and woods, and 
what part of the world the Apricot-tree naturally | in the like places in moſt countries of Europe. 
grows. | | | e Prunus is of the claſs and order Icoſandria Mo- Cc; 

6. The Cultivated Cherry-tree is entitled, | nozynia; and the characters are, 55 and order 

Prunus umbellis ſubſeſſilibus foliis cvato-lanceolatis | 1. CaLvx is a monophyllous, campanulated, pro) 
conduplicatis glabris. In the Upſal Catalogue it | deciduous perianthium, divided into five obtuſe, fen.“ 
is termed, Ceraſus foliis ovato-lanceolatis. Caſpar | concave ſegments. ; | The cha 
Bauhine calls it, Ceraſus Hortenſis flore leno; alſo, 2, CoroLLa conſiſts of five large, roundiſh, Tr. 
Ceraſus hortenſis, flore roſeo; allo, Ceraſus alba | concave, patent petals, inferred by their ungues 

_ dulcia,, alſo, Ceraſus carne tenerd & aquoſa; allo, | into the calyx. GV | 

Ceraſus pumila; alſo, Ceraſus cornu majore; alſo, |" 3. STamixa are from twenty to thirty ſubu- 
Ceraſus ſativa rotunda rubra & acida; allo, Ce- lated filaments, almoſt the length of the corolla, 
raſus racemoſa hortenſis, &c. &c. It grows natu- | and inſerted in the calyx, Theſe have didymous 
rally in woods and hedges in England, and moſt | ſhort anthers,  _ „„ 
JJ = +: I 4. PisrIL Eu conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
7. The Wild Cherry- tree is titled, Prunus um- a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
bellis ſeſſilibus, foliis ovato-lanceolatis conduplicatis | an orbicular ſtigma. | e 
ſubtus pubeſcentibus. John Bauhine calls ir, Ce- 5: PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh drupe. 
raſus Hylveſtris, fructu nigro & rubro; Caſpar | ©. SEMEN is a roundiſh, compreſſed nut. 

Bauhine, Ceraſus major, five ſylveſtris, fructu ſub- F; „„ 
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p E L E A The TREFOIL-SHRUB. 
| TELEA affords us two ſpecies, one for | in the ſpring. The flowers are produced in 
Deſcrip- T the ſtove, and another for this Collection.] bunches at the end of the branches: They arc 
P The fort proper for our preſent purpoſe is | of a greeniſh white colour, and their general 
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by lay eros 


conſtant weeding, will be all the care they will 
require until the autumn. At the approach of 
winter, it will be proper to prick ſome furze- 
buſhes round the bed to break the keen edge 
of the black froſts. They will then require no 
other trouble until the ſecond ſpring after they 
are come up; when they ſhould be all taken 
out of the Ar and planted in the nurſery, 
a foot aſunder; and in two or three years they 
will be fit to plant out for good. 

2. By layers. For this purpoſe a number of 
plants muſt be planted for ſtools; and, after 
they have ſtood a year or two, theſe ſhould be 
cut down pretty near the ground. By the au- 
tumn they will have made ſhoots, ſome of which 
will be five or ſix feet, or more, in length; and 
theſe are the ſhoots for layering. October is the 


| beſt month for the work; and the operation is 
to be performed by cutting the twig half through, 


and making a ſlit half an inch long. Any thing 


may be put into this ſlit, to keep it open; and 


after the mould 1s levelled all round, the longeſt 


ends ſhould be taken off. By this method I 
have ever found them with good roots by the 


autumn following ; and that the ſtools had ſhot 
out freſh wood for a ſecond layering. At this 
time they ſhould be taken up, and the weakeſt 


and by 
cuttings. 


: Tntroduc- 


tory ob- 
ſervations. 


fe, 
Y 
. 
8 
> 
2 : 
| 
We 
q 


planted in the nurſery, to get ſtrength ; whilſt 


the ſtronger layers will be good plants to ſet out | 


for good. After this, the operation may be 


again repeated, and ſo continued annually, ad 


libitum. CO 
3. By cuttings. 


for layering. In October the young ſhoots ſhould 


"0H AP. © 1x. 


PXRUS,; The PEARSTEEE, 


THERE are hardly any trees of the flower- 
ing tribe which exceed the different ſorts of 
our fruit-trees, in that reſpect; either for 


majeſtic look, profuſion of flowers, or the beauty 


of each, ſingly conſidered: But it is their com- 
monneſs which makes them fo little noticed; 
and few people ever think of their being arrayed 
in beauty, except when they are covered with 


ripe fruit. The different forts of Pears only 
uſed formerly to be arranged under the generical 


term of Pyrus; but we are now taught that the 
Pear, the Apple, and the Quince, are all juſtly 


comprehended in this genus; all of which, with | 


their ſorts, are of great beauty as well as ule, 
though the former is little noticed. Were the 


meaneſt of them to be planted in a country 


where no ſuch tree had before appeared, how 


would the inhabitants be amazed and delighted, 


when the branches ſhewed themſelves in the 


ſpring, covered with their delightful bloom ? 


And though they may not affect us who have 
them in ſuch plenty in that manner, yet a man 


a tree can throw ſuch' a miſt- over its beauties 
as to render them imperceptible by him. Too 
many perſons, it is to be feared, however, are 
Vo I. I. FW ; 
16 


In order to obtain plenty of b 
good cuttings, the plants ſhould be headed as 


creaſing theſe trees. 


ternatis. 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 


n : . N and order { 
I. CaLyXx is a perianthium divided into four in the if 
ſmall, acute parts, 55 | innæan | 


_ preſſed germen, and of a 


+6+$$4$$$$0045$0$505$+555-0$5255+055+$542$555055 039 


muſt be inſenſible indeed, if the commonneſs of | 


6. SeMEN. The ſeed is ſingle and obtuſe. : 
be taken off, and cut- inte Jengths'of 2 tte 88 


ſtands in the foremoſt rank amongſt trees of 8 


in wilderneſs- quarters for that purpoſe only: 
tion; and if fixed at proper diſtances, they will 


to do here is, to ſelect ſuch ſorts of Pyrus as are 


fireable in making a Collection of rare plants. 


At 
* 


more than a foot, two-thirds of which ſhould be 
ſet in the ground. Some of theſe cuttings 
will grow ; though I ever found this way very 
uncertain, and not worth the practiſing : But if 
the cuttings are planted in pots, and aſſiſted 
by artificial heat, rhey will grow readily. This, 
however, is not a good method; for they will 
be tender the firſt winter, as well as require to be 
protected in the greenhouſe, or under ſome cover, 
which will occaſion more trouble than if they had 
been layered. By layers and the ſeeds, therefore, 
are the beſt and moſt eligible methods of en- 
This ſpecies of Ptelea is entitled, Ptelea foliis 
In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed 
ſimply, Ptelea. Zinn calls it, Pteles ſimilis; | | 
and. Plukenet, Frutex Virginianus trifolius, ulmi | | 


| | 
Titles of | 
this ſpe- | | 

cies, : | 


ſamaris. It grows common in Virginia and 
Carolina. | 


Ptelea is of the claſs and order T etrandria Clas 


2. CorOLLa conſiſts of four oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 8 
plane, coriaceous petals, larger than the calyx, ratters. 
and ſpread open. 

3. STAMINA are four 
with roundiſh anthere. Ee | 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh com- 
ſhort ſtyle, with two 


| ſubulated _ filaments, 


obtuſe ſtigmass. A | 
5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, perpendicular 

membrane, having two cells in the center for 

the ſeed. | 


of this ſtamp; whilſt the attentive obſerver o Na- 
ture can ſee beauty and wiſdom in all its works, 
and that the common Crab-treee of our hedges 
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the flowering tribe. Not that I would here be 
thought to inſinuate, that the forts of Pears and 
Apples ought to be planted as flowering-trees 
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No; we have them every-where in our orchards, 
where we ſhall ſee them in their greateſt perfec- 


N 
—— 


vary the ſcene, after turning the eye from wilder- 
neſs ſhrubs to their beauties; ſo that all I have 


not common, and have always been thought de- 


Theſe are, 

1. The Double-bloſſomed Pear. 

. The Twice-flowering Pear, 

The Paradiſe-Apple. 

. The Fig- Apple. hs | 

. The Virginian Sweet-ſcented Crab-tree. 
The Quince-tree. — | 
1. The Double-bloſomed Pear differs from Defcrip- 
the other ſorts only in that the flowers are dou- tion of tne 
ble. The leaves, indeed, are not ſo much ſer- 2 


bloſſo med 
2 F rated pear, 


| Species, 
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Twice— 
flowerin buy 
car, 


rated as ſome of the other Pears; nay, ſcarcely 
any ſerratures appear at all, except on the oldeſt 
leaves, for the younger are perfectly entire and 
downy. The multiplicity of the petals of this 
flower, are not ſufficient to entitle it to the ap- 


pellation of a full flower; for it conſiſts only of 


a double row of petals; but as thele are all 
large, in large cluſters, and of a pure white, 
they entitle the tree to be called a flowering- 
tree, with greater propriety than the ordinary 
Pears can be ſo ſtyled. The planter of this ſpe- 
cies is rewarded in a double reſpect; for as the 
petals are not multiplied in ſo great a degree as 


to deſtroy the ſtamina, the flowers are ſucceeded 


by a good fruit, whoſe properties are ſuch as 

entitle it to the rank of a good baking Pear. 
2. The Twice - flowering Pear. This ſpecies 

is ſufficiently deſcribed by the title; it being a 


Pear that often produces flowers in the autumn, 


when the fruit that ſucceeded thoſe of the ſpring 


are near ripe. This tree deſerves to be planted 


both for its beauty and ſingularity ; for it ſome- 


times happens, though by no means conſtantly, 
that it is covered over in September with bloom 
and fruit. This autumnal bloom falls away, 
and the chilling cold often prevents its coming 
to any embryo fruit ; but it ſeems to bid fair to 
entitle ours to the praiſes of that happy country, 


where, Virgil ſays, 


Paradiſe. 
Apple, 


Bis gravide pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos. 


Dutch Paradiſe-Apple. They are both low- 
growing trees; and the only difference between 


them is, that the Dutch ſort is rather the 
ſtrongeſt ſhooter. They are chiefly uſed for 
ſtocks to graft apples upon, in order to make | 


Collection, for the fake of ſaying they are in it, | 


Fig- 


Count. 


them more dwarf; ſo that a plant or two in a 


will be ſufficient. 


4. Fig-Apple has a place here for no other 
_ reaſon than its being deſtitute of the molt beau- 
ful parts of which the flowers are compoled; | 
viz. the petals : They have all the ſtamina, &c. | 
but no petals, which is a ſingular imperfection ; 


though by many they are coveted on that ac- 


rable good eating Apple; for the ſake of which 


this tree deſerves to be propagated. = 


Virginian 
Sweet- 
ſcented 
Crab, 


flowers, and fruit. 


ſoureſt, rougheſt, and moſt diſagreeable, that 
can be put into the mouth. The curioſity of 
many will prompt them to taſte of theſe crabs; | 


5. The Virginian Sweet-ſcented Crab is a 
native of that country by whoſe name 1t 1s diſtin- 


guiſhed. With us it is propagated as a foreign 


plant, and differs from our Crab in the leaves, 


ſmooth, of a fine green colour, and have a look 


entirely different from any of our crabs or ap- 


ples. The flowers ſtand on larger footſtalks than 


thoſe of the generality of our crabs, and are re- 


markable for their great fragrance. This tree 


is ſeldom in full blow before the beginning of 


June. The flowers, when they firſt open, are 


of a pale-red, though the petals ſoon after alter 
They are ſucceeded by 4 


to a white colour. | 
little, round crab, which, of all others, is the 


At ſapor indicium faciet manifeſtus, & ora 
Triſtia tentantum ſenſu torquebit amaror. 


There 1s another ſort of American Crab-tree, 
that retains its leaves all winter; on which ac- 


c 


3. Paradiſe-Apple is rather a ſhrub than a tree. 
There are two ſorts of it, which gardeners dil- | 
_ tinguiſh by the names of the French and the 


As the ſtamina and other parts are 
all perfect, the flowers are fuccecded by a tole- 


The leaves are angular, 


r 


not juſtly cenſurable for ſaying, 


| Ferre pyrum, &c. 5 


count it comes in of courſe amongſt the eyer- 
greens. | 


6. Quince-tree. There are many varieties of 
the Quince-tree, which are chiefly raiſed for the 


fruit, to be uſed either in medicine, or to make 


marmalade for kitchen uſe. They are, however, 
very fine flowering trees, and no Collection ſhoult 
be without a few, as being not only beautiful in 
themſelves, but as they may be planted to appear 
ornamental in ſuch places where few other trees 
ſhould be truſted. I he Quince-tree ſeldom 


grows to be higher than eight or ten feet; and 


the bark on the branches is often of a kind of 
iron. colour. The leaves are large and oval : 


| Their upper ſurface is of a pleaſant green co- 


lour, though often poſſeſſed of a looſe downy 
matter, and their under fide is hoary to a great 


degree. The flowers are produced in May, all 


along the branches: They grow upon young 


| ſhoots of the ſame ſpring, and are very large and 


beautiful; for although each is compoſed of 
abour five petals only, yet theſe. are often an 
inch long, are broad and concave, and of a fine 


pale- red as they firſt open, though they after- 
wards alter to a white; and thoſe flowers being 


produced the whole length of the branches, 
and beſpangling the whole tree in a natural and 
ealy manner, juſtly entitle this ſpecies to no 
mean place among the flowering kinds. They 


are ſucceeded by that fine large yellow fruit 


which is ſo well known, and which at a dif- 
tance, on the tree, appears like a ball of gold. 
Indeed, theſe trees ſhould always be planted 
at a diſtance from much-frequented places ; for 


the fruit, valuable as it is when properly pre- 


pared for uſe, has a ſtrong diſagreeable ſcent, 


that will fill the air all around with its odours, 


and the 


tree. 


which to moſt people are offeniive. The place 


Quince- trees, then, ought to have ſhould be at 
ſome diſtance from walks; and they ſerve ad- 
mirably, when planted at the edges, to hide un- 
ſightly ditches, with muddy water, &c. which 
conveniency will not permit to be filled up. 
They will exhibit their beautiful bloom in the 


' ſpring, and fine fruit in the auumn. gt 
All theſe ſorts will take by grafting or bud Method 
ding upon one another, notwithſtanding what 
Mr. Miller has alledged to the contrary. I have 


a tree that bears excellent apples, grafted upon 


of propa- 


gating 
theſe ſortu. 


Pear-ſtocks, and Pears grafted upon Crab-ſtocks, 
that have not yet borne ; ſo that we lee Virgil is 


o 


Et ſepe alterius ramos impune videmus 
Vertere in alterius, mutatamque inſita mala 


The uſual way is to graft the Pears on ſtocks 


on Crab-ſtocks. 
after the fruit is ripe, in beds half an inch deep, 
and carefully guarded from mice, which will 


raiſed from the kernels of Pears, and the Apples 
Theſe ſhould be ſown, even 


ſoon deſtroy the whole ſeminary, if once found 


out. In the ſpring the plants will come up; 
out in the nurſery, in rows two feet aſunder. 
In a year or two after this, they will be fit for 
working; and by this method all the forts of 
Pears and Apples are propagated. : | 
The Paradiſe Apple is generally raiſed by 
layers or cuttings; and all the ſorts of Quinces 
grow readily by cuttings, planted any time in 
the winter; though the early part of that ſea- 


and in the winter following they ſhould be planted 


ſon is to be preferred. Though the trees will 


grow by layers, and new ſorts may be obtain- 
ed by ſeeds; yet experiments of this kind do 
not deſerve trying, as they will be * 
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before they bear from ſeeds, and the forts we calls it, Malus Hlveſtris, floribus odoratis. It is a 
already have are many and excellent. | native of Virginia. | 
Ties of 1, 2. The Pear-tree is titled, Pyrus foliis ſer- 6. The 2 is titled, Pyrus foliis inte- 
the differ - ratis, pedunculis corymboſis. In the former edi- | gerrimis floribus ſolitariis. This is by ſome au- 
ent \pe- tion of the Species Plantarum it is called, Pyrus | thors called, Malus cotonea ſylveſtris ; by others, 
cies. foliis ſerratis, pomis baſi productis. Authors have | Cotonea & Cydonia, The varieties are diſtin- 
diſtinguiſhed the wild fort; by the title, Pyrus | guiſhed by, Malus cotonea major ; Malus cotonea 
Hlveſtris; and the cultivated ſorts by the titles | minor, &c. It grows naturally on the banks of 
of, Pyrus Bergamotta gallis; Pyrus boni Chriſtiani , | the Danube. j | 
Pyrus Feſu, ſ. maſchatellina rubra; Pyra dor- Pyrus is of the claſs and order Icoſandria Pen- Claſs 
ſalia eademgue liberalia difta, &c. &c. The \ tagynia; and the characters are, 55 and order 
Pear- tree is found growing wild in molt parts of 1. Car vx is a monophyllous, concave, per- I; the 
Europe. 55 f | | manent perianthium, divided into five patent fem. 
3, 4. The Apple-tree is entitled; Pyrus foliis | ſegments, he cha- 
ſerratis, umbellis ſeffilibus. In the former edition 2. Cororra conſiſts of five large, roundiſh; raters. 
of the Species Plantarum it is called, Pyrus foliis | concave petals, inſerted in the calyx. 
ſerratis, pomis baſi concavis. The varieties go by | 3. STAMINA are twenty awl-ſhaped filaments, 
the reſpective names of, Malus fylveftris; Malns | ſhorter than the corolla, and inſerted in the ca- 
pumila, que potins frutex quam arbor, Malus | lyx, having ſimple antheræ. : 5 
praſomila; Malus ſativa, fructu ſanguinei coloris 4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
ex auſtero ſubdulci, Mala curtipendula difta, | below the receptacle, and of five filiforme ſtyles; 
Mala ſativa, frutiu magno intenſe rubente, viole | the length of the ſtamina, with ſimple ſtigmas. 
odore; Poma orbiculuta, &c. &c. It grows com- 3. PERIOAR PIV is a roundiſh; umbilicated, 
mon in moſt parts of Europe. | carnofe apple, of five cells. | 
5. The Virginian Sweet-ſcented Crab is, Pyrus 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are oblong, obtuſe, 
foliis ſerrato-angulatis, umbellis pedunculatis. In | acuminated at the baſe, convex on one ſide, and 
the former edition of the Species Plantarum it is | plane on the other. | EN 
called, Pyrus foliis ſerrato anguloſis. Gronovius | Fo 
IEEE EL IE NE HEN EE HEE EE IEEE HEFCE IE PEE IE IE NE HERE FE FE FEE IE 4 
"CHA FP. LARS: 
HE Common Engliſh Oak, and all its | whilſt young; as they grow older the difference 
varieties, together with the different ſpe- | of the leaves will be lets viſible, and the variety 
_ cies of foreign oaks, and their ſorts, make | occaſioned by the acorns, footſtalks, &c. will 
now a great ſwell in our Collection, and in a | be too inconſiderable to procure them on that 
numerous manner encreaſe the variety. Our | account. The chief pleaſure, then, this variety 
Engliſh Oak has leaves, acorns, footſtalks, and | will give, will be by the difference of their 
cups, of different colours, ſhapes, and ſizes; in- | leaves, during the firſt ten or fifteen years 
ſomuch that I have been aſked, by people of no | after the plantation is made; and whoever is 
great ſkill, the name of ſuch an Oak and ſuch | deſirous of this, ſhould mark the moſt oppo- 
an Oak, which they ſaw growing in the nurſery- | ſite ſorts in the ſummer, as they ſtand in the 
quarters, among thoſe raiſed from acorns promiſcu- | nurſery lines, that they may be removed in the 
ouſly gathered from our woods; and indeed they | winter. + e „ . 
have had ſo different an appearance, ſome leaves Beſides ſuch caſual varieties, there is the variety. 
being ſmall and green, others large and red, | Striped-leaved Oak, a tree in high eſteem with | 
| Others paler and more indented, as might juſtly | thoſe who are fond of variegated plants. | 
induce them to aſk the queſtion. The ſpecies | 2. The Willow-leaved Oak, which will grow willow 
of the foreign ſorts have alſo their varieties; ſo | to be a large timber-tree, and is a native of leaved 
that, upon the whole, we have a large fund of North-America, is ſo called becauſe the leaves Oak. 
ſorts from this great genus the Oak. are long and narrow, greatly reſembling thoſe of 
The real deciduous, diſtin& ſpecies of the | our Common Willow. Theſe long narrow leaves 
Oak, in the Species Plantarum, are, 0 have their ſurface ſmooth, and their edges en- 
Species, 1. The Common Engliſh Oak. tire; and their acorns will be almoſt covered 
ry 2. The Willow-leaved Oak. with their large cups. 
3. The Cheſnut-leaved Oak. There are ſeveral varieties of this ſort; ſome varieties. 
4. The Black Oak. | having ſhorter leaves, others broader, and hol- _ 
5. The Red Oak. lowed on the ſides; ſome large acorns, others 
6. The White Oak. | „„ ſmaller, &c. all of which are included under the 
F. The Cut-leaved Italian Oak, or Phagus of | appellation of Willow. leaved Oaks. | 
the Greeks. 1 IZ. The Cheſnut-leaved Oak. This alſo will Cheſnut- 
8. Oak with prickly Cups and large Acorns. | grow to be a large timber- tree; and in North- leaved 
— 9. Oak with prickly Cups and ſmaller Acorns. America, where it grows naturally, the wood is Oak. 
Common 1. The Common Oak of our woods is ſo well | of great ſervice to the inhabitants. It is fo 


0 known as to need no deſcription; and a great 
many ſorts of this may be obtained to encreaſe 
the variety in our larger plantations, eſpecially 


called, becauſe the leaves greatly reſemble thoſe 
of the Spaniſh cheſnut- tree. They are about the 


| 


ſame ſize, ſmooth, and of a fine green colour. 
| There 
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Varictics. 


Black 
Oak. 


— 


There are two or three varieties of this ſort ; 
but the leaves of all prove, that they are of 
the ſpecies called the Cheinut-leaved Oak; ſo 


that nothing more need be obſerved, than that 


the leaves of ſome forts are larger than thoſe of 


others; that the acorns alſo differ in fize, and 


grow like thoſe of our Engliſh Oak, on long or 
ſhort footſtalks as it ſhall happen. _ 

4. The Black Oak is a tree of lower growth, 
it feldom ariſing to more than thirty feet high. 
The bark of this tree is of a very dark colour, 
which occaſioned its being named the Black 


Oak. The leaves are ſmooth, very large, narrow 


at their baſe, but broad at their top, being in 


| ſhape like a wedge: They have indentures at 


the top, ſo as to occaſion its having an angular 
look ; they are of a ſhining green colour, and 


Variety. 


Red Oak. 


grow on ſhort footſtalks on the branches. 


There is a variety or two of this fort, particu- 
larly one with trifid leaves, and another ſlightly 
trilobate, called the Black Oak of the Plains, 
the leaves and cups of all which are ſmall. | 
5. Red Oak. The Red Oak will grow to 
be a timber-tree of ſixty or ſeventy feet high, 


and the branches are covered wich a very dark- 


_ Varieties, 


coloured bark. It is called the Red-Oak from 


the colour of its leaves, which in the autumn 
die to a deep red co'our. N | 


There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, the 


leaves of which differ in ſize and figure; but 
| thoſe of the larger ſort are finely veined and ex- 


ceeding large, being often found ten inches long 


and five or ſix broad: They are obtuſely ſinuated, 


have angles, and are of a fine green colour in 


the firſt part of the ſummer, but afterwards 


change by degrees to red, which is mark enough | 
to know theſe trees to be of this ſpecies. There 


are ſeveral varieties of this tree, which exhibit a 


manifeſt difference in the ſize of the leaves, acorns, 


and cups. That is the beſt which is commonly 
called the Virginian Scarlet Oak; and the bark 
is preferred for the tanners uſe before that of all 


White 
| Oak. 


the other ſorts. 5 8 


6. The White Oak. The White Oak will 
not grow to the ſize of the former, it. ſeldom 


being found higher than forty feet even in Vir- 


ginia, where it grows naturally, But though the 
timber is not ſo large, yet it is more durable, 


and conſequently of greater value for building 


other ſorts. The branches of this tree are co- 
vered with a whitiſh bark; the leaves alſo are of 
a light colour. They are pretty large, being 
about ſix inches my and four broad. They 

inuſſes and angles, and are 


Varieties. 


to the inhabitants of America, than any of the 


have ſeveral obtuſe 
placed on ſhort footſtalks. . 

There are a variety or two of this ſpecies; 
and the acorns are like thoſe of our Common 


Oak. 


Cut- 
leaved 
Italian 

: Oak. 


Oak with 
prickly 


Cups and 
large 


Acorns, 


7. The Cut-leaved Italian Oak will grow to 


about the height of thirty feet. The branches 
are covered with a dark-purpliſh bark. The 
leaves are ſmooth, and ſo deeply ſinuated as 


to have ſome reſemblance of pinnated leaves; 
and each has a very ſhort footſtalk. The fruit 
of this ſpecies ſits cloſe to the branches. The 
cups are in ſome degree prickly and rough, and 
each contains a long ſlender acorn, that is eatable. 
This is the true Phagus of the Greeks, and the 
Eſculus of Pliny ; and in the places where theſe 
trees grow naturally the acorns are, in times of 
ſcarcity, ground into flour and made into bread. 

8. The Oak with prickly Cups and large 


Acorns will pou to be as large a tree as our 


Common Oak, and is no way inferior to it in 
ſtately grandeur ; for the branches, like that, will 
be far extended all around, cauſing, with the 
leaves, a delightful ſhade. Though the bark of 


| Parts of North- America, 


| theſe branches is of a whitith colour, yet they are 
_ nevertheleſs ſpotted with browniſh ſpots. The 


leaves are of an oblong oval figure, but not very 
long, ſeldom being longer than three inches 
and two broad. They are ſmooth, and have 


their edges deeply ſerrated : Theſe ſerratures are 


acute, and chiefly turn backwards. Their upper 
ſurface is of a fine light green colour, and their 
under of an hoary caſt; and with theſe beauti- 
ful leaves each branch is plentifully ornamented 
all over the tree. The cups are moſt peculiar 
and ſingular; for they are very large, and com- 
poſed of ſeveral rough, black, large ſcales, that lap 
over one another like the ſcales of a fiſn. They 
almoſt cover the acorn, though they are pretty 
large, narrow at the bottom, but broader higher, 
and have their tops flat. The Greeks call the 


acorns Velani, and the tree itſelf Yelanida, and 


the acorns are uſed in dyeing. | 


9. The Oak with prickly Cups and ſmaller and with 
Acorns is of lower growth than the preceding ſmaller 
ſpecies, it ſeldom riſing to more than forty feet com. 
high. The leaves are of two colours; their 


upper ſurface being of a fine green colour, and 
their under downy. Their figure 15 oblong ; but 
they are ſo indented about the middle as to make 


them have the reſemblance of a lyre. They are 


wing pointed, tranſverſely jagged, and ſtand on 


lender footſtalks on the branches. The cups of 
this ſort alſo are ſmaller and prickly, and the 
acorns alſo proportionally ſmaller, than thoſe of 


the preceding ſpecies. 


and if any of them have ſprouted, great care 
muſt be uſed in taking them out of the boxes 
in which they were conveyed. Any ſort of our 


common garden-mould, made fine, will ſuit 
them; and they ſhould be ſown in drills, in beds 
an inch deep. The firſt ſpring after ſowing, the 


plants will come up; they ſhould be always kept 
clean from weeds ; and if they are watered in dry 


weather, it will be the better. They will want 
no preſervation in winter; for they are all very 
hardy, even when young. In March they ſhould. 


be all taken out of the ſeed-bed, have their tap- 
roots ſhortened, and be planted in the nurſery- 
ground a foot aſunder, and two feet diſtant in 
the rows, where they may ſtand, with the uſual 


nurſery care, until they are to be planted out for 
good. Thus eaſily may all theſe curious forts 


be propagated, if we can procure the acorns from 

the places where they grow naturally, and which 

may be ſeen after their reſpective titles. 
The Striped-leaved Oak 1s uſually propagate 


by inarching it into the Common Oak; but it is 


beſt encreaſed by grafting, in the manner of the 
elm. In the ſame manner, alſo, any particular 
variety belonging to the other ſpecies may be 
continued and multiplied. ; 

1. The Common Engliſh Oak is entitled, 
Quercus ſoliis deciduis oblongis ſuperne latioribus : 
ſinubus acutioribus; angulis obtuſis, Caſpar Bau- 
; hine calls it. Quercus latifolia mas, que brevi pe- 
diculo eft, to diſtinguiſh it from another fort 
which he calls, Quercus cum longo pediculo ; and 
Tucker and others, Quercus. It grows almoſt 
all over England, and is found in moſt parts of 
Europe. | | | 

2. The Willow-leaved Oak is, Quercus feliis 


lanceolatis integerrimis glabris; Ray calls it, Quer- 


cus, ſ. Ilex Marilandica, folio longo anguſto ſali- 
cis; Cateſby, Quercus foliis oblongis non finuatts; 
alſo, Quercus humilis, ſalicis folio breviore , and 
Plukenet, Quercus ſalicis folio, It grows in moſt 


3. The 
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All theſe forts may be propagated from the Method 
acorns, which mult be procured from the places of propa- 
where the trees naturally grow. They ſhould ns 
| | 3 : theſe 
be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after they arrive; ſpecies. 
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Species. 


Purging 
Thorn. 


Varieties 


deſeribed. 


tis; Quercus foliorum, ſinubus obtuſis: 


3. Thee bettet leaved Oak is titled, Oberen 
foliis cbovatis ulringue acummatis finuato ſerratis: 
denticulis rotundatis uniſormibus. Plukenet and 
others call it, Quercus, Caſtancæ foliis, procera 
arbor, Virginiana. It grows naturally in moſt 


parts of North- America. 

4. The Black Oak 1s, Qgercus foliis cuneiſor— 
mibaus obſolete trilobis. Catelby calls it, Quercus 
folio non ſerrato in ſummitate quaſi triangulo : z allo, 
Auercus Marilandica folio trifido ad ſofſafras acce- 


dente. It 1s a native of North-America. 


5. The Red Oak is, Quercus foliis obtuſe-ſinua- 


tis ſetaceo-mucronatis, This, together with the 
forts of it, ſtands in authors by the various ti- 
tles of, Quercus foliorum finubus obtufis : angulis 
lanceolatis ſets terminatis integerrimis vix diviſis; 
Quercus Æſculi diviſura, foliis amplioribus aculea- 
angulis 
aculis ſetd terminatis: intermediis vix tridentatis 
margine integerrimo; Quercus Carolinienſis, vi- 
rentibus venis muricata; Quercus Virginiana ve- 
nis rubris muricata, &c. It grows common in 
Virginia and Carolina, | 

C. The White Oak is, Quercus foliis oblique 


Pinnatiſidis: finubus anguliſque obtuſis. Gronovius 


calls it, Quercus foliis ſuperne latioribus oppoſite 


ſinuatis, ſinubus anguliſque obtuſis; and Catelby, 
Quercus alba Firginiana. 


It grows pn in 
Virginia. | 

7. The Cut-leaved Italian Oak is, Quercus fo- 
liis pinnato-ſmnuatis levibus, fructibus ſeſſilibus. 


This is the Quercus parva, five Fagus Græcorum, 


and Eſculus Plinii, of Calpar Bauhine. It grows 
common in Spain, Italy, and the ſouth of France. 
8. The Oak with large Acorns and prickly 


"wu is Quercus folits ovato- oongis glabris ſer- 


SSS S e 


G H N F. 


R H AMMN U „ The 


ANY genera of old authors 3 now made 
to belong to Rhamnus. The real decidu- 


ous ſpecies proper for our 2 planta- | 
| ſhow. 


tions are, 
1. The Buckthorn, or Purging Thorn. 


2. The Common Frangula, or Berry- bearing 
Alder. 


3. Rough-leaved Alpine. Frangula, or Ps 


bearing Alder. 

4. Paliurus, or Chriqti Thorn. | 

1. Buckthorn, or Purging Thorn. Of this 
ſpecies there are the following varieties: Dwarf 


Buckthorn, Long: leaved Dwarf Buckthorn, and 


the Common Buckthorn of our Hedges. 


Variety is the ſole motive for admitting theſe 
ſorts into a Collection. The flowers have no beauty 
to catch the attention; 
manner of growing, the colour of their bark in 
winter, and verdure of their leaves in ſummer, 
court us to admit a few of them, and thereby 
the greatneſs of our Collection will be encreaſed. 
Dwarf Buckthorn is a ſhrub of abour a yard 
high. The branches grow irregular, and are 
covered with a blackiſh-coloured bark. The 
leaves are nearly oval, though they end in a 
point. They are ſcarcely an inch long, abour 


half that breadth, and ſtand oppoſite by pairs 
Vol, I. 


16 


for the moſt part. 


though their berries, their 


rato-repandis. 
calyce echinato, glande majore; and John Bauhine, 
Cerri glans AMgilops aſpris. It is a native of 
Spain. | 
9. The Oak with prickly Cups and ſmaller 
Acorns is, Quercus foliis oblongis lyrato-pinnatiji- 
dis: laciniis 1 tranſverſis acutis; * ſabtus tomentoffs. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Quercus calyce hiſpido, 
glande minore; and John Bauhine, Phazas, foe 
Efculus. This allo is a native of Spain, and of 
Auſtria, 
This genus is of the claſs and order Monoecia 
Polyandri, ia; and the characters are, 
I. Male flowers are diſperſed in looſe kat- 
kins; and, 
. Calyx is a monophyllous perianthium, di- 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Quercus 


Claſs and 
Order in 
the Lin- 
næan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha. 


vided into four or five acute and ofren bifid 1«Q-r5. 


ſegments. 
2. CoroLLa, There is none. 
3. STAMINA conſiſt of ſeveral very mort fila- 
ments, having large didymous antheræ. | 
II. Female flowers are on the ſame plant with 
the male, and fir cloſe to the _— and 
for theſe, 
1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, coriaceous, 14 
miſpherical, rough, undivided perianthium. 
2. CoROLLA. There is none. 
4 PisT1LLUM conſiſts of a very ſmall oval 


germen, and of a ſimple quinquifid ſtyle, longer 
| than the calyx, having ſimple permanent ſtigmas. 


. PrRICARPIUM. There is none. 
5. SEMEN is an oval, ſmooth, 


taper nut or 


acorn, having a coriaceous ſhell of one valve, 
and  deraſed or ſhaven at the baſe,” where it is 


fixed i into the calyx. 


+> Sy SS dg GR 
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BUCK THORN. 


'The flowers grow on ſhort 
footſtalks on ſpurs, by the ſides of "the branches. 
They are of a greeniſh colour, and make little 


Long-leaved Dwarf Buckthorn differs little 
from the other, only that it grows to be rather a 
larger ſhrub, and the leaves are longer. 
flowers are about the ſame colour as the 
Dwarf ſort; but neither of theſe ſcarcely ever 
produce berries: This makes them much leſs 
valuable than our Common Buckthorn, which 
will exhibit its black berries in Plenty in che 


autumn, either for ſhow or uſe. 


Common Buckthorn is well known in Eng- 
land. Where it does not grow common about 
a habitation, a few of theſe ſhrubs ſhould be ad- 
mitred ; for it is a well-looking tree, either in 


winter or ſummer, and its black berries in the 


autumn are no {mall ornament. The Common 
Buckthorn will grow to be near fixteen feet high, 
and will ſend forth numerous branches on "all 
ſides. Theſe are ſmooth ; and the bark is of a 
blueiſh colour. Many ſtrong ſharp ſpines come 
out from the ſides and ends of the branches. 
The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, about two 
inches long and one broad: Their under ſurface 
is of a lighter green than the upper. They 
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have ſerrated edges, and ſtand, fometimes by 
pairs, ſometimes lingiy, on longiſh footſtalks on 
the branches. The flowers are produced 1n 
cluiters from the fides of the branches, in June. 
Their colour is green; and they are fjucceeded 


by black berries, each containing four feeds. 


Theſe berries look well in the autumn, and gar— 
Syrup of nich the twigs in a pleaſing manner. The Syrupus 
Buck. @ ſpina cervina, or Syrup of Buckthorn, is made 
thorn of theſe berries, and is well known as a cathartic, 


made From the juice of theſe berries alſo an admirable 
trom the 


berries of © k "BP ; | 
this fort. queſt with miniature-painters. 


Methogor All the forts of Buckthorn are eaſily pro- 
ropagat- Pagated, either by feeds or cuttings, The ſeeds 
ing thele of the Purging Buckthorn may be gathered in 
= p plenty in moſt parts of England; but the feeds 
oy ſeeds, of the Dwarf ſorts muſt be procured from 
abroad. where they grow naturally, for they pro- 
duce no ſeeds with us. T hey ſhould be ſown as 

ſoon as poſſible after they are ripe, in almoſt any 

kind of garden-mould made fine. They will not 

always come up the firſt ſpring; ſo that the beds 

muſt remain undiſturbed and weeded during 

the ſummer. After they are come up, and have 

ſtood in the ſced-bed a year or two, they may 

be planted out in the nurſery-way, at ſmall 
JJ | 5 | 


ard by Theſe plants are alſo to be raiſed by cuttings, 


cuttings. which ſhould be planted in the autumn; and if 
they are not plauted very cloſe, they will want 
no removing until they are ſet out for good. If 

a large quantity of theſe plants is wanted, and 

little ground is prepared for the cuttings, they 

may be ſer very cloſe, and in the winter follow- 


ing taken up, and planted in the nurſery-way, 


like the ſeedlings. In two or three years, they 
may be planted out for good. © 
Frangula. _ 2: Frangula, or Berry-bearing Alder. This 
| ſpecies affords us the following varieties: Com- 
mon Black-berry-bearing Alder, Dwarf Berry- 


Varieties 


bearing Alder, and the American Smooth-leaved 


Berry-bearing Alder. 


deſcribed, The Common Black-berry-bearing Alder will | 
Kro to the height of about ten feet. It will 
aſpire with an upright ſtem, and produces nu- 
merous branches on all fides. The bark is 
ſmooth, of a blueiſh colour, and is all over 


ſpotted with white ſpots, which make it reſemble 
| a. blueiſh grey. The leaves are oval, ſpear 

ſhaped, and grow irregularly on the branches, 

They are about two inches long and one broad. 
Their upper ſurface is ſmooth and of a ſhining 
green, and their under ſurface is poſſeſſed of 
many ſtrong veins that run from the mid-rib to 


the edges. The flowers are produced in bunches 
in June, each having a ſeparate footſtalk. They 


; SD 
are of a greeniſh colour, and make no ſhow ; bur 


they are {uccceded by berries, which are firſt red 


and afterwards (when ripe) black, and are a | 


great ornament to the tree. 


Dwarf Berry-bearing Alder is of very low 


growth. Ir ſeldom rites higher than two feet. 
The branches are of a blueiſh-brown, and the 


leaves are nearly round. | hey are placed on 


ſhort footſtalks, and many ſtrong veins run 
from the mid-rib to the border. It makes no 
ſhow, either in the flowers or fruit; the firſt be- 

ing ſmall, and the latter rarely happening. 
American Smooth-leaved Berry-bearing Alder 
will arrive at the height of our Common fort ; 
and hardly in any reſpect differs from it, either in 
3 leaves, flowers, or fruit. = 
et 3. Rough-leaved Alpine Frangula, or Berry- 
Alpine bearing Alder, differs in no reſpect alſo from the 
Frangula. Common ſort, only that it is unarmed with 
thorns, will grow to be rather taller, and the 

leaves are rough, larger, and doubly laciniated. 


green colour is prepared, which is in great re- 


There 15s a variety of this ſpecies, with ſmooth 
leaves, and of rather lower growth, called the 
Smooth-leaved Alpine Frangula. 

The method of propagating theſe ſorts of the 
Berry: bearing Alder is exactly the fame as that 
laid down for the Buckthorn; and if thoſe rules 
are obſerved, any deſired quantity may be raiſed, 

4. Paliurus, or Chriſti Thorn. The Paliurus 
will grow to be a tree of near fourteen feet high, 
and may be trained to an upright ſtem, which 
will ſend forth numerous ſlender branches on all 
ſides. Theſe are armed with ſharp thorns, two 


of which are at each joint. One of theſe thorns 


is about half an inch long, ſtraight and up- 


right; the other is ſcarcely half that length, and 


D 
bent backward. Between theſe is the bud for 


the next year's ſhoot. The bark on theſe twigs 
is ſmooth and of a purpliſh colour, and the ſpines 
themſelves are of a reddiſh caſt. The joints 
alternately go in and out, forming at each bud 


an obtuſe angle. The leaves are nearly of 
an oval figure, of a pale-green colour, and 


ſtand on very ſhort footſtalks. They are ſmall, 


being ſcarcely an inch in length, have three lon- 


gitudinal veins, and are placed alternately on the 
branches. The flowers are produced 1n cluſters 
from the ſides of the young ſhoots. They are 


of a yellow colour; and though each ſingle 
flower is ſmall, yet they will be produced in ſuch 


plenty all over the plant, that they make a very 


good ſhow. June is the time of flowering ; and 
they are ſucceeded by a ſmall fruit, that is 


ſurrounded by a membrane. 


The plant under conſideration is undoubtedly 
the ſort of which the crown of thorns for Our 


Bleſſed Saviour was compoſed, The branches 


are very pliant, and the ſpines of 1t are at every 


joint ſtrong and ſharp. Ir grows naturally about 
Jeruſalem, as well as in many parts of Judæa; 
and there is no doubt that the barbarous Jews 


would make choice of it for their cruel purpoſe. 


But what farther confirms the truth of theſe 
thorns being then uſed, are the antient pictures 
of our Bleſſed Saviour's crucifixion. The thorns 
of the crown on his head exactly anſwer to thoſe 


of this tree; and there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe 


theſe were taken from the earlieſt paintings of 


the Lord of Life; and even now our modern 


painters copy from them, and repreſent the crown 


as compoſed of theſe thorns. Theſe plants, 
therefore, ſhould principally have a ſhare in thoſe 
parts of the plantation that are more pecularly 
deſigned for religious retirement; for they will 
prove excellent monitors, and conduce to due re- 
flection on and gratitude to him who hath loved 


us, and bas waſhed us from our fins, &c. - 
Theſe trees may be propagated by ſeeds and 
layers. The ſoil for the ſeed ſhould be that 
taken from a freſh paſture, with the ſward ; and 
having lain ayear to rot, and been turned three 


or four times, to this a fourth part of drift ſand 


thould be added; the whole being well mixed, the 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown half an inch deep. They 
rarely come up before the ſpring twelve- 
month after ſowing ; ſo that the beds muſt be 
undiſturbed all the ſummer, and kept free from 
weeds. After the plants are come up, they 
may ſtand a year or two in the ſeed-bed, and be 
then planted out in the nurſery, at the uſual 
diſtance : In about three years they will be fit 


to plant out for good. | 


Theſe plants may allo be propagated by layers z 
but this is not always a very ealy tails, and it 13 


ſeldom that plants can be obtained under two 


years. Nicking them like carnations is a very 
uncertain method to be practiſed on theſe twigs: 
for the end of the nick where the root is ex- 
pected to ſtrike will twell, and be covered n 
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' tained numbers of plants. 


2 Cloſe warty ſubſtance, without ſending out any 


fibres; and the branch growing in the ground 
will in two or three years grow this out, and thus 
all hopes of a root will be loſt. By twiſting them, 
alſo, is an uncertain method, though I have 
raiſed many plants this way; for if the twiſting 
be too great, you kill the twig deſigned for the 
layer; and if it is too little, you may look, at the 
end of two or three years, and find no roots at 
your layers. However, by a gentle twiſt, juſt 
breaking the bark, plants may be raiſed. , 

Finding theſe methods precarious and uncer- 
tain, I had recourſe to another, by which I ob- 


I made a gentle nick or two the depth of the 
bark, about the bud and thorns which are at a 
joint. Having done this in two of three places 
in every ſhoot, and having laid them in the 
ground, every twig had ſtruck root, and were 
become good plants, by that time two years; 


many of which were fit to plant out for good, 
and the ſmaller proper for the nurſery- ground, 


to gain ſtrength. 


Proceed we now to the bota- 


1. The Common Purging Buckthorn is titled, 


Rhamnus ſpinis terminalibus, floribus quadriſidis 


dioicis foliis ovatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Rhamnus catharticus ; Gerard, Rhamnus ſolutivus; 
| The Dwarf Buckthorn, 
and that with a longer leaf, are diſtinguiſhed 


and others, Cerviſpina. 


ſimply by, Rhamnus catharticus minor; and Rham- 
nus catharticus minor folio longiore. The Common 


Buckthorn grows naturally in our hedges ; the 
Dwarf ſorts are found growing in Spain, Italy, | 


and France. 


2. Berry-bearing Alder is, Rhamnus inermis, 


oribus monogynis hermaphroditis, foliis integerri- 
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9 Deſcrip. 


tion of the 
Ferry Zi- 
neous, 


mis. In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Rhamnus 
inermis, foliis annuis. | 
nigra baccifera; Dodonæus, Frangula; Parkin- 


C. Bauhine calls it, Alnus 


ſon, Frangula, ſeu alnus baccifera; and Gerard, 


With a ſharp knife 


of an infundibuliforme ſhape. 
rude, and coloured on the inſide. 
turbinated and cylindric; the limb is acute, 
At the bafe of every di- 
viſure there is a very {mall ſquamula, that is in- 
wardly connivent. Z 


ments as the ſegments of the corolla. 
are awl-ſhaped, inſerted under the ſquamula of 


* 


Anis nigra, five frangula. It is common in Eng- 
land, and moſt of the northern parts of Europe. 

3. Rough-leaved Alpine Frangula is, Rhamnr's 
iner mis, foribus dioicis, foliis duplicato-crenatis, 


Haller calls it, Frangula ora folii ſerrata; Caſpar 


Bauhine, rangula altera polycarpos; alſo, Alnus 
nigra polycar pos; John Bauhine, Alnus nigra bac- 
cifera, rugoſiore folio, ſ. major; and Tournefort, 
Frangula rugaſiore & ampliore folio, It grows 
common on the Alps, | 

4. Chrifi Thorn is entitled, Rhamnus aculcis 
geminatis, injeriore rejlexo, floribus trigynis. Do- 


donæus calls it, Paliurus; and Caſpar Banhine, 
Rhamnus folio ſubrotundo, fructu compreſſo. It 
Srows common in Paleſtine, alſo in Spain, Portu- 


gal, Italy, and in ſome parts of France. 
Rhaminus is of the clals and order Pentandria 

Monogynia; and the characters are, | 
1. CaLyx. There is none; though by ſome 


| the corolla has been taken for it. 


2. CoroLLta conſiſts of an imperforated petal 
It 1s externally 
The tube is 


divided, and patent. 
fame number of fila- 


3. STAMINA are the 


the petal, and have ſmall antheræ. 


4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
an obtuſe ſtigma, divided into fewer ſegments 


than the corolla. 
5. PERICARPIUM is 


of the corolla. 


6. SemINa are ſingle, roundiſh, gibbous, 


and compreſſed on one ſide. 
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R HO DO DED RO, The DWARF ROSE-BAY. 


"FRE different ſpecies of Rhododendron are 
very beautiful ſhrubs, and extremely orna- 
mental, where they happen to take to the 


places they are planted in. The ſpecies proper 


for ornamental Collections are, 
1. Ferrugineous Dwarf Roſe-Bay. 
2. Hairy Dwarf Roſe- Bay. 


Bay. 3 : 
4. Daurian Dwarf Roſe-Bay. 


1. Ferrugineous Dwarf Roſe-Bay is a ſhrub of 


about two or three feet in growth. The branches 


are numerous, irregular, and covered with a 


dark-brown bark, having a tinge of purple. 


The leaves are of two very different colours; 


the upper ſurface is of a fine green, but the 
under 1s of an iron colour. There will be num- 
bers of theſe on every twig z and they grow in 
a pleaſing irregular manner: They are of a 
lanceolated figure, have their ſurface ſmooth, 
and are little more than an inch long. Their 
edges arc reflexed ; but they have no ſerratures, 


3. Chameciſtus, or Ciliate-leaved Dwarf Roſe- 


and, on the whole, conſtitute a great beauty 
when in leaf only. 


colour, appear in June, and are rarely ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in England. os 
2. Hairy Dwarf Roſe-Bay is a ſhrub of about 


the ſame, or rather of a lower growth. The 
branches of this ſpecies alſo are numerous, and the 


bark with which they are covered is of a lightiſh 
brown colour. They are ornamented with plenty 
of leaves, in an irregular manner. 


of the ſame figure, only a little more inclined to 
an oval. They fit cloſe to the branches, and 


have no ſerratures, but hairs on their edges 
like the eye-laſhes. — 
poſſeſſed of the ſame ſort of hairs, which are all 


Their under ſurface alſo is 


of an iron colour. The flowers will be produced 
at the ends of the branches in bunches, in May. 


Theſe are alſo funnel. ſhaped, of a light-red 
colour, make a good ſhow, and are ſucceeded 


by 


and order 


They 


a round naked berry, 
divided within into fewer cells than the ſegments 


The flowers grow at 
the ends of the branches, in round bunches. 
Their petals are funnel-ſhaped, of a pale roſe _ 


| They are 
not ſo large as thoſe of the former ſort ; but are 
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by eval capſules, contalaing ripe ſceds, in Au- 
211th . 

— 1.0, 

2, Chomeciſtus, or Ciliated Dwarf Roſe-Bay, 
will orow to be about avard high. The branches 
are nuncrous, produced irregularly, and co— 
vered with a purphſh bark. The leaves are 


produced in great plenty, and without order, 


0.4 the branches. They are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 


mall, and their under ſurface is of the colour 


er iron. The edges allo are poſſeſſed of many 


on- coloured hairs, which are placed like thoſe 


on the eyelids. The flowers are produced at 
the ends of the branches, in bunches. They 
are of a whee}-ſhaped figure, pretty large, of a 
fine crimſon colour, and make a handſome ſhow. 
They appear in June, and are ſucceeded by oval 
caplules, containing ripe leeds, in September. 


4. Daurian Dwarf Roſe-Bay is a low ſhrub, 


ſending forth many branches covered with a 
brownich bark. The leaves are broad, naked, 
ſmooth, and come out without order on ſhort 
footſtalks. The flowers are wheel-ſhaped, large, 
and of a beautiful roſe colour : They appear in 


May; and are ſucceeded by oval capſules full 


\N'ethod 
of propa- 
vating 
this tree. 


are ſeldom made to grow and flouriſh fair in 


they are, will be liable to be deſtroyed by them, 


be to prepare a compoſt for theſe ſeeds in the 


of ſeeds, which do not always ripen in England. 


All theſe lorts are propagated belt by the ſeeds; 


and as they grow naturally on the Alps, Appen- 


nines, and other ſnowy and cold mountains, and 


gardens, it will be the beſt way for a gentle- 
man who has extended his plantation, and has 
any part of it mountainous, hilly, or rocky, 


on the north fide, to get ſome ſpots well 


cleared of all roots and weeds: and theſe be- 


ing made fine and level, let the feeds be ſown 


therein. They will want no covering; a gentle 
patting down with the ſpade will be ſufficient ; 


tor the ſceds are ſo exceeding ſmall, that they 


will be waſhed into the ground deep enough by 
the firſt ſhower of rain that follows. Whoever 


is not content with ſowing ſeeds, and covering 


them no more than what they will get by being 
patted down, mult only lightly dutt ſome earth 


over them; tor it they are covered half an inch, 


the general depth for moſt ſeeds, you mult expect 


no crop. After the young plants come up, they 
mult be watered in dry weather, weeded, and 
in the winter 4 r>te&ted from the froſts, which 


will deſtroy them. And here one thing is to be 
obſerved, that though the north fide, at the 


foot of or on a hill, is thought moſt proper for 


their growth, as being moit ſuitable to their 
nature, yet a place mult be choſen for them that 
has trees and hedges to ſhelter them from the 
northern black froſts; for theſe trees, hardy as 


for want of ſnow, as in other places, to cover 
them and keep them warm in the winter ſeaſon. 
After theſe plants are come up, they ſhould be 


924 27 0 I . ; . 1 1 
thinned; and leaving only a proper number in 


each reſpective place, and being protected for 
the firſt two or three winters, either by mats or 
hand-glaſſes, in the ſevereſt weather, they will 
be afterwards ſtrong enough to be left to them- 
ſelves, eſpecially if the places are tolerably 
ſheltered. | e . 
If a gardener has no other ground than his 
ſeminary for raiſing plants, his beſt method will 


following manner: Take four buſhels of earth 
from ſome neighbouring hill, which if rocky, 
that neareſt the ſurface, on which the ſheep have 
been uſed to lie and dung, will be the beſt; but 


if it be of any other nature, the mould neareſt 


the ſurface, mixed with the following, will do 


— —_ 
— — 


very well: Take fix buihels of maiden earth, 

from a rich loamy patture, that has been dug up 
with the ſward, and by frequent turning is well 
rotted and mixed, and four buſhels of drift or 


and of this let the bed be made. The bed 
being made level and fine, the ſeeds ſown, 
and gently patted down with the ſpade, or at 
fartheſt no other covering than being gently 
duſted over with the fineſt mould, may be left 
to Nature. This bed ſhould be in a ſhady well. 
ſheltered place; and the plants after they are 
come up ſhould be weeded and watered in the 
ſummer, and protected from froſts by mats in 
the winter. In the ſpring they may be pricked 
out in beds in the nurſery-ground, at a very 
{mall diſtance, that they may be hooped and 
matted if the following winter ſhould prove very 
ſcvere. The ſecond winter they will require no 
other trouble than pricking furze-buſhes round 
the bed for their defence; and after that they 
may be ſet out for good. = 
1. Ferrugineous Role-Bay is, Rhododendron 
foliis glabris ſubtus leprgſis, coroilis infuudibuli— 
formibus, Caſpar Bauhine and Ray call it, Le- 
dum Alpinum, folits ferrea rubigine nigricontibus, 
Savauge titles it, Azalea macuiis ferrugineis ſnhbtus 
adſperſa, floribus decandris; Dalechamp, Evony- 
mus Theophrai, Lovel, Montana Allobrozum 
lentiſcifolia; Haller, Ledum foliis glebris, fore 
tubuloſo; and Tournefort, Chamerhbododendros 
Alpina glabra. It grows naturally on the Alps 
and Appenines; allo on many mountains in 
Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont. . : 
2. Hairy Dwarf Roſe-Bay is, Rhododendron 
foliis ciliatis nudis, coroliis infundibuliformibus, 
Caſpar Bauhine and Ray call it, Ledum Alpinum 
hirſutum. Cluſius terms it, Ledum Alpinum ; 
Lobel, Balſamum Alpinum; Haller, Ledum foliis 


fort, Chamerhododenaros Alpina, villoſa. It grows 
naturally upon the Alps, and upon many moun- 


|, tains in Switzerland and Auſtria. 


3. Chamzciſtas, or Ciliated-leaved Dwarf Roſe- 
Bay is, Rhododendron foliis ciliatis corollis rotatis. 


hine, CHamæciſtus hirſuta; John Bauhine, Cifus 
pumilus montis Baldi; Plukenet, Cifus chamerhbo- 
dodendros foliis confertis ferrea rubigine nitentibus 
margine pilaſis; and Micheli, Ledum foliis ſerpylli 
ad margines cilii inſtar piloſis, flere pirpureo. It 
grows naturally upon Mount Baldus, and near 
Saltzburg in Germany. 8 

4. Daurian Dwarf Roſe-Bay is, Rhododendron 


| feliis glabris utringue nudis, corollis rotatis. Am- 


man calls it, Chamærfododendiros folio glabro majnuj- 
culo, amplo flore roſco. It grows naturally in 
Dauria. | OS: | 
Rhododendron is of the claſs and order Decay- 
dria Monogynia; and the characters are, 
I. CaLyx is a permanent perianthium, di- 
vided into five parts. th 
2. CokolL A conſiſts of one petal, which is 
| ſhaped either like a wheel or a tunnel. Tae 
limb is patent, and the ſegments rounded. 
3. Sramina are ten declined, filiforme fiia- 
ments, nearly the length of the corolla, having 
oval antheræ. 
4. PisTi.Lum conſiſts of a five-cornered, 


the corolla, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 
3. PerRICaRPIUM is an oval capſule of five 
cells. | 


ſmall. 


S 


ſea-ſand. Let theſe be well mixed together, 5 


Cluſius calls it, Chameciſtus VIII.; Caſpar Bau- 
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retuſed germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length ot 
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glabris ciliatis ovatis, fore tubuloſo; and Tourne- 
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Elm; 
leaved 
Sumach. 
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HE holy ſpecies of this genus are, 

T" 1. Elm-leaved or Tanner”: s Sumach: 

2. Virginian Sumach. 
Smooth Sumach. 
Lentiſcus-leaved Sumach. 
Poiſon-Aſh. 
Poiſon-Oak. 
Radicant Toxicodendron. 
Coccygria, or Venetian Sumach. 
The Elm-leaved Sumach is a diſtin& and 
528 ſpecies of Rhus. It will grow to be about 
twelve feet high; and the branches are covered 
with a browniſh hairy bark. It is ſaid that this 


= GG 


bark is equal to that of the Engliſh oak for tan- 


folioles of which the compound leaf is compoſed | 
are oval, 


have a grand look. 


ning of leather, and that the leather from Turkey 


is chiefly tanned with it. The leaves of this ſhrub, 
which are placed alternately on the branches, 
They are pinnated, and 
each ends with an odd foliole. 
each is garniſhed with about eight pairs of foli- 
oles, which all terminate with an odd one. The 


and not large, being ſearcely two 
inches long, and three-fourths of an inch broad; 


but the whole leaf makes a fine ſhow. Their 


colour is a light-green; 
hairy, and they are ſawed at their edges. 


their under ſurface is 
The 
flowers, which are produced in large bunches at 
the ends of the branches, are of a Whitiſh colour, 
with a tinge of green. 


ripe ſeeds in England, like ſome of the ſubſequent 
forts. 
They have great effi. 
cacy as {typtics, and prevent mortifications and 
gangrenes, if either inwardly or outwardly ap- 


: plied they are alſo admirable in fluxes, hæmor- 


Virginian 


Sumach. 
Varieties 


deſcribed. 


horn, called the Velvet Horn. 


rhages, &c. | 
2. Virginian Sumach. Of this ſpecies there are 
ſuch as, The Common Stag's 


ſeveral varieties; 
Horn, Large Virginian, and Dwarf Sumach. 


The Stags Horn Sumach is fo called from 


the younger branches much reſembling a ſtag's 


be about ten feet high, and the older branches 


are covered with a ſmooth browniſh bark, in | 
ſome places of a greyiſh colour, whilit the 


younger ones are covered with a hairy down, 
which much reſembles the velvet horn of a ſtag. 


The leaves have a noble look; for they are large 


and pinnated. 
larger than thoſe of the preceding ſort ; about 


are terminated by an odd one. | 
face is hairy, and they die to a purpliſh ſcarlet 
The flowers are. produced in 


The folioles are oblong, and 


eren pairs are ſtationed along the mid- ib, which 
Their OG lur- 


in the autumn, 


June, at the ends of the branches : They will be 
in large tufts, but make no ſhow ; though ſome 
admire them when ſucceeded by ſeeds in the 
autumn; for at the end of that ſeaſon, even after 
the leaves are fallen, there will be large tufts of 
iceds, of a ſcarlet colour, left at the ends of the 
branches, which have an uncommon appearance. 
The Large Virginian Sumach differs in no re- 


ſpect from ir, only that it ſhoots ſtronger, and 


grows to be larger, even ſixteen or eighteen | 


Vor. J. 
3 ih 


The mid-rib of 


Each is compoſed of 
many ſpikes, on which the flowers ſit clole. They 
come out in July; but are not ſucceeded by 


The leaves and ſeeds are poſſeſſed of | 
many excellent virtues, 


: BE will grow 0 : 
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feet and is a more regular tree. 


a whitiſh powder. 


former, with a kind of whitiſh powder. 
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The young 
ſhoots alſo are of a more reddiſh colour; and 


though poſſeſſed of the like hairy down, on the 


whole do not ſo much reſemble thoſe of the vel- 


vet ſtag's horn as the other. 


Dwarf Sumach differs in no reſpect from the 
Common Stag's Horn, except that it is of very 
low growth, ſeldom riſing higher than three feet. 

3. Smooth Sumach. "This includes many no- 
table varieties, commonly called, New-England, 


Smooth Carolina, and Canada Sumach. 


New-England Sumach will grow to about ſix- 
teen feet high, ſending forth many ſtrong ſhoots 


from the root and the ſides, covered with a 


ſmooth downy bark. The radical ſhoots will 


often be near an inch in diameter in one ſum- 
mer's growth. The young branches alſo from 
the ſides will be large; they are ſmooth, though 


a little downy in the ſummer; and the bark 
in the winter is of a light-brown colour. The 


being compoſed of ten or more pairs of fo- 
lioles, proportionally large, and which are 
terminated by an odd one. The flowers are 


produced at the ends of the branches, in large 


looſe panicles: They are of a greeniſh-yellow 


Smooth 


Sumach. 


Varieties | 


deſcribed; 


leaves of this ſort are the largeſt of any, 


colour, and come out in June, but are not ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds with us. 


The Carolina Sumach ſeldom riſes to more 


than ten feet high. The branches are ſmooth; 
of a fine purpliſh colour, and duſted over with 
The leaves are pinnated 


like the other, and the flowers are produced in 
panicles at the ends of the branches. 
of a fine ſcarlet colour, appear in July, and are 


| ſucceeded by bunches of ſeeds, which in autumn 
are of a very beautiful red, though they never 


ripen in England. | 
The Canada Sumach grows to about ten feet in 


They are 


height, and the branches, which arc ſmooth and 
of a purpliſh colour, are duſted over, like the 


leaves are pinnated like the other, and the fo- 


lioles are on both ſides ſmooth ; but their ſur- 


faces are of two colours, the upper being of a 
ſhining green, whilſt the under 1s hoary, The 
flowers are red, and produced in July, in 
large panicles, at the ends of the branches. 


The 


They appear as if a whitiſh powder had been 


duſted in among them, which attracts notice; 


but their ſeeds do not ripen in England. 


4. Lentiſcus-leaved Sumach. The chief va- 


rieties of this ſpecies are, The True Lentiſcus- 


leaved, and the Canada Lentiſcus-leaved Sumach. 

The True Lentiſcus-leaved Sumach ſeldom 
riſes to more than four feet in height, and the 
branches are covered with a ſmooth brown bark. 
The leaves alſo are pinnated, and are the moſt 


beautiful of all the ſorts; for the folioles, though 


ſmall, are of a ſhining green. There are about 
four or five pairs on the mid-rib, which are 
beautifully arranged, having a membrane or 
wing on each fide running from pair to pair; 


| they are terminated by an odd one, reſemble 


in appearance thoſe of the Lentiſcus, and are 
the greateſt ornaments of this ſhrub. The 
flowers are produced in July, at the ends of the 


Lentiſcus- 


leaved 


Sumach. 


Varieties 


deſcribed. 
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branches. They are of a greeniſh colour; and 


though produced in large looſe panicles, make 
no great figure; neither do the ſeeds ripen with 
us. 


Canada Lentiſcus-leaved Sumach grows to be 


Poiſon- 
Aſt, 


ten feet high. The leaves have chiefly the pro- 
perties of the former, but are larger, leſs deli- 
cate, and duſted or pounced over with a whitiſh 
matter. The flowers are produced in the ſame 
manner as the other: They are greeniſh, and ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds in England. 


5. The Poifon-Aſh. This is called the Poiſon- 


tree becauſe it abounds with a milky poiſonous 


juice, and is diſtinguiſhed by the title Poiſon- 


Aſh, becaule the leaves ſomewhat reſemble thoſe 
of the aſn · tree. It is called alſo by ſome the Var- 
niſh- tree, being the ſhrub from which the true 


varniſh is collected. The Poiſon-Aſh, with us, 


will grow to the height of about eight feet; and 
the branches, which are not very numerous, are 
covered with a ſmooth light- brown bark, tinged 


with red. The leaves are pinnated, and the fo- 
lioles of which each is compoſed conſiſt of about 
three or four pairs, with an odd one. Theſe are 
of an oblong pointed figure, of a fine green co- 
lour, and have their edges entire. In the autumn, 


they die to a red or purple colour, and at that 


time their leaves, juſt before they fall, make a 
charming appearance, ſome being red, others pur- 


ple, others bet veen both; the colours of the foot- 


ſtalks and mid-ribs will alſo be various, thereby 


in the ſame tree affording a variety of ſhades. 


The flowers are ſmall, and make no ſhow: They 


are whitiſh, and produced in May, from the 


wings of the branches. 


female on different plants; and the female are 


Poifon- _ 
| Oak, 


colour. 


ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh fruit, which ſeldom 


ripens in England. | 


6. The Poiſon-Oak is a lower ſhrub, fel- | 


dom growing to be more than four feet high. 


The branches are ſmooth, and of a light-brown 


ſhrubs; for they will ſend out ſhoots from 


the bottom, which will naturally trail on the 
ground, 
be conſtantly taken off; for were they to be | 


and ſtrike root. But theſe muſt 
neglected a few years, a ſingle plant would 
have ſpread itſelf to ſuch a diſtance as to oc- 
cupy a great ſpace of ground, in a manner 
not becoming a well- ordered ſhrubbery or wil- 
derneſs. The leaves of this ſhrub are trifo- 
liate. 


very long. They are of a ſhining green, ſmooth, 
and have their edges ſometimes ſinuated, though 
generally entire. They are roundiſh, angular, 
large, and on the whole make a good ſhow. 


The flowers are of a whitiſh colour, are pro- 
duced from the ſides of the branches, in July, 


and are ſucceeded by cream-coloured berries, 


which growing in the autumn, and even in 


the winter, after the leaves are fallen, in a kind 


Varieties, 


of panicles, are by many taken notice of, and 

ſaid to look very pretty. ” | 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies ; 

ſome with hairy leaves, ſome with leaves very 


_ _ downy, others of fine upright growth. In other 
- reſpects their difference is inconſiderable. 


Radicant _ 


Toxico- 
dendron. 


7. Radicant Toxicodendron, Of thus ſpecies 
there are ſeveral varieties ; ſome of which are of 
upright growth, though the ſtalks of all have, 
more or leſs, a tendency to lie on the ground, 
and ſtrike root at the joints. The leaves of all 


the ſorts are trifoliate, of an oval figure, ſmooth, 


and entire. The flowers are greeniſh, appear in 
June and July, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
yellow berries, which rarely ripen in England. 


There will be male and 


It will coſt the gardener ſome trou- 
ble to keep theſe plants properly, as upright 


Each foliole has a ſhort pedicle to itſelf, 
and the common footſtalk of the whole three is 


8. The Venetian Sumach is a ſhrub of about Venenan 
ten feet growth, and has many valuable proper- Su 


ties to recommend it. The bark on the older 
branches is of a light brown colour, whilſt that 
on the young ſhoots is ſmooth, and of a purple 
hue. The leaves are nearly of an oval figure, 
and ſtand ſingly upon long footſtalks on the 
branches. From theſe the tree receives great 
beauty : They are of a delightful green, are 
ſmooth, and when bruiſed emit a ſtrong ſcent, 
which by many is thought very grateful; and 
on that account only makes this ſhrub defireable. 
The flowers are produced at the ends of the 
branches, in July, in a ſingular manner: The 


end of the laſt year's ſhoot about that time will 


divide itſelf, and produce hair-like bunches 
of purpliſh flowers, ſo as to cover the tree; 


and in the autumn, though they do not perfect 
their ſeeds with us, theſe tufts will ſtill remain, 
be of a darker colour, and almoſt cover it; 


on account of which ſingular oddneſs this 


ſhrub is valued by ſome perſons. The bark 
is uſed by the tanners; whilſt the wood and 
leaves are ſought after by the dyers ; the former 
being ſaid to dye a yellow, and the latter, to- 


gether with the young branches, to dye a 
good black. ih 

The pro 
difficult; for the ſecond, third, and fou 


1 •*— 


mach. 


agation of the Sumach is ing very Method: 
rth ſorts, of propa- 


with their varieties, produce fuckers in ſuch gating 


plenty as to over-run, if not taken off, all that 
is near them. Theſe ſuckers when taken up 


will be each a good plant; nay, their very 


roots will grow; and though they. be thrown 


upon a bed and dug careleſsly in, even then 
| many young plants will ſpring from them. 


The Poiton-Oak and Radicant 7. oxicodendron 
alſo propagate themſelves very faſt by their 


trailing branches, which ſtrike root as they go, 
and each of which will be a plant. | 


The Venetian Sumach is eaſily encreaſed by 
layers; for the young ſhoots being flit and 


layered in the autumn, by the autumn follow- 
ing will be good plants, either for the nurſery- 
| to be planted tor 


ground, or where they are 
good. 


The fourth and fifth ſorts, however, do not 


throw out ſuckers in this manner; and theſe are 
| to be encreaſed from the ſeeds, which we re- 
ceive from the places where they naturally grow. 


An eaſt border of garden-mould (made fine) 
ſhould be prepared ; and in this the ſeeds ſhould 


be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after we receive them. | 


The depth they will require will be about half 


an inch. After being ſown, and the border dreſſed 
up, nothing more need be done till the weeds 
begin to come up, which will be before the 


plants: As often as theſe appear, they muſt be 


plucked up; and when the hot parching wea- 


ther comes on, the border muſt be ſhaded in 


the heat of the day, and every evening ſhould _ 


be gently ſprinkled over with water. In the 


beginning of June many of the plants will come 


up; though they frequently remain, at leaſt 


the greateſt part of them, until the ſecond 
ſpring before they make their appearance. Af- 
ter the plants are come up, they will want no 
other care than ſhading, weeding, and now and 
| then a watering during the firſt ſummer; and if 
the winter ſhould be ſevere, they ſhould be mat- 


ted, eſpecially the Elm-leaved ſort, which is 
rather the moſt tender whilſt young. After this 
they will require no other care than weeding 
until they are two-years-old ſeedlings; when, 


in the ſpring, they ſhould be taken up and 


planted in the nurſery-ground, and in two or 


| three years more will be fit to ſet out for good. 


And here 1 mult not omit to obſerve, that the 


other 


the differ - 
ent ſorts. 
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other forts before-mentioned, which propagate | 
themicives ſo faſt by ſuckers, may be raiſed this | foliolrs petiolatis angulatis pubeſcentibus caule ra- 
way it che ſeeds can be obtained; and indeed, | dicante. Tournefort calls it, Toxicodendron tri- 
whoever has not the conveniency of procuring Slum, folio ſinuato pubeſcente; Cornutus, Hedera 
a few plants of each, and can have the feeds, | /rifolia Canadenſis; and Ray, Arbor trifolia vene- 
mult practiſe this method with them, by which | nata Virginiana, folio hirſuto. It grows common 
he will ſoon procure plenty. in moſt parts of North-America. | 
Titles. 1. Eim-leaved or Tanners Sumach is entitled, 7. Radicant Toxicodendron is, Rhus foliis ter- 
Rhus ſoliis pinnatis obtuſiuſcule ſerratis ovalibus | natis: foliolis petiolatis ovatis nudis integerrimis, 
ſubtus villeſis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it ſtands | caule radicante. Dillenius calls it, Toxicodendron 
with the title, Rhus foliis pinnatis ſerratis. Caſ- | amplexicaule, foliis minoribus glabris , alſo, Toxi- 
par Bauhine calls it, Rhus folio ulmi , Dodonzus, | codendron rectum, foliis mincribus glabris. It grows 
Rhus coriaria., It grows naturally in Turkey, | in Virginia and Canada. | 
Italy, Spain, Paleſtine, and Syria. 8. The Venetian Sumach is, Rhus foliis fim- 
2. Virginian Sumach is, Rhus foliis pinnatis | plicibus obovatis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
lIanceolatis argute ſerratis, ſubtus tomentoſis. Cal- | termed, Cotinus foliis obverſe ovatis, Dodonæus 
par Bauhine calls it, Rhus Virginianum, It grows calls it, Cotinus coriaria; and Caſpar Bavhine, 
naturally in Virginia. © Cocconilea, five coccygria, It is a native of Italy, 
3. Smooth Sumach is titled, Rhus foliis pinna- | Spain, and many parts of Europe. 8 | 
tis ſerratis lanceolatis utrinque nudis. Gronovius | + Rhas is of the claſs and order Pentandria Tri- re and 
calls it, Rhus foliis pinnatis ſerratis; Dillenius, | gyma; and the characters are, ATE HL nd 
Rbus Virginicum, panicula ſparſa, ramis patulis 1. CAL vx is an erect, permanent perianthium, Linnæan 
glabris; Caſpar Bauhine, Rhus anguſtifolium; alſo, divided into five parts. 5 ſyſtem, 
_ Sumach anguſtifolium. It grows naturally in North- | 2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five oval, erect, patent boar 
America. . „ | tals. — 55 : | FE. 
4. Lentiſcus-leaved Sumach is, Rhus foliis 9 STAMINA are five very ſhort filaments, 
pinnatis integerrimis, petiolo membranaceo articu- with ſmall antheræ, which are ſhorter than the 
lato. Gronovius calls it, Rhus elatior, foliis im- | petals. | 5 N 
pari-pinnotis, petiolis membranaceis articulatis; 4. PisriILun conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
Ray, Rhus Virginianum lentiſci foliis; and Pluke- | as large as the corolla, with hardly any viſible 
net, Rhus obſoniorum ſimilis Americana, gummi | ſtyles, but three ſmall cordated ſtigmas. 85 
candidum fundens non ſerrata, foliorum rachi medio | 5. PERICARPIUu is a roundiſh, berry of one 
_ alata, It grows naturally in North-America. cell. . 
5. The Poiſon-Aſh, or Varniſh-tree, is called, 6. SEMEN. The ſeed 1s ſingle, roundiſh, and 
 Rhus foliis pinnatis integerrimis, petiolo integro | offeous.. : | = F 
equali, In the Hortus Chiffo-tianus it is termed, | As this genus comprehends the Rhys and Toxi- 1 
Rhus foliis pinnatis integerrimis. Dillenius calls | codendron of authors, it may be proper to ob- 1 
it, Toxicodendron folits alatis, fructu rhomboide , | ſerve, that the Rhus produces a hairy berry, with þ 
and Plukenet, Arbor Americana, alatis foliis, ſucco | a round kernel; and that the berry of the Toxi- + 
lafeo venenata. It grows common in molt parts | codendron is ſmooth and ſtriated, with a kernel 1 
of North-America, and alſo in Japan. compreſſed and furrowed, Ie ' 
e b N e e e e e e 0-0-5454 44 4-44-9544 i 
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NE hardy ſpecies of Robinia are not very , broke by the high winds. The leaves come out n 
| numerous; but our plantations are highly | late in the ſpring; but for this they make am- |] 
| improved by thoſe few that are proper for | ple amends. by the beautiful foliage they will | 
it, they being in every reſpect beautiful, both in | diſplay ſoon after. They are pinnated leaves, 1 
leaf and flower; neither is the variety they cauſe | the moſt beautiful of all the compound forts. ll 
inconſiderable even in the winter, when deſpoiled | The folioles of which each is compoſed are of a bl 
of their former honours. The ſorts by which we | fine green; and as there are no leſs than nine or #1 
are benefited, then, are, 1 a I ten pair of them placed along the mid-rib, with i 
species. I. Falſe Acacia. | an odd one, the whole leaf appears very large; 4 | 
| 2. Caragana. | and all the tree being thus ornamented has a i 
3. Shrubby Aſralatbus. noble look, even at that time. But this ſhrub {| 
4. Dwarf Aſpalathus. I | will be in its greateſt beauty when in flower; 1 
File 1. Falle Acacia will grow to the height of | for theſe will be produced in long pendulous 1 
Acacia. thirty-five or more feet. The branches are co- | bunches, in June. They are of the papiliona- a 
vered with a ſmooth purpliſh-coloured bark, | ceous kind; their colour is white; and when | 
and armed with ſtrong ſpines, which are placed | the tree blows freely, its head will be enchant- | 
at the buds. Each bud, eſpecially of the young | ingly covered with them ; for they will hang all | 
vigorous ſhoots, will be generally guarded by | over it ina free and ealy manner; lome bunches 1 
two of theſe ſpines, one of which will be on one | appearing wholly in view, others again half hid #1 
fide, while the other will occupy the oppoſite | by the waving leaves, that will ſometimes alter- 
place. The branches are very brittle, and | nately hide and ſhew them at which time alſo, 


in ſummer, when the leaves are on, are often 


6. The Poiſon-Oak is, Rhus foliis ternatis : 


when there is a current of air, the flowers them- 
| | | ſelves 


tt 


| 
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Varieties 


deſcribed, 


{elves receive freſh beauty from being thus ag1- 
tated, - But this is not all; Nature has granted 
them a ſmell, which is very grateful; ſo that in 
an evening, or after a thower, they will perfume 
the circumambient air to ſome diſtance : Thus 


they will prove a feaſt to all thoie who will at- 


tend at tho times, as they will never fail of 
regaling one of the ſenſes by their grateful and 
profuſe fragtance. Thete flowers, it is to be 
lamented, are of ſhort duration; and are ſuc- 
ceeded by pods, which in ſome ſeaſons will per- 
fect their leeds with us. 

The principal varieties of this ſpecies are, 
The Scentleſs, Prickly-podded, Role-coloured, 
Scarlet, Smooth-podded, &c. Acacia. 

The Faiſe Acacia with Roſe- coloured flowers 
appears to have the moſt material difference. It 
is of lower growth; the young branches, and 
the toviitalks and very cups of the flowers, are 
armed with prickly hairs or ſpines. 


are produced rather earlier than thoſe of the other 


Caragana. 


Shrubby 
Aſphala- 
raus. 


forts; they are large, and of a moſt beautiful roſe- 
colour. They have no odour like the others; but 


make a molt noble ſhow when in blow. They are 
ſucceeded by flat pods; and the variety is moſt 


beautifully encreaied by this fort. The diffe- 


rence of the others is chiefly pointed out by the 


names which are in common uſed to expreſs them. 
2. Caregena riſes, with a ſhrubby ſtalk, to 
the height of about eight or ten feet, ſending 
torth ſeveral branches, which are covered with 


a greemih-yclow bark. The leaves are abruptly 


pinnated; the folioles are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed, and conſiſt of about five or fix pair 


arranged along the mid-rib. The flowers come 
out from the fides of the branches, on ſingle 


OO 


tootſtalks : They are ſmall, of a yellowiſh colour, 


appear in May, and are ſucceeded by ſmooth 


compreſſed pods containing the ſeeds, which will 


be ripe in September. . | 
3. The Shrubby Aſpalathus is a beautiful 


flowering-ſhrub. Its growth will be ſeven or 


eight feet; and the branches naturally grow 
upright. | 
lowiſh colour; but that of the youngeſt twigs 
partakes more of a purpliſh colour on one 
Hide, and is on the other often of a light- | 


The bark is ſmooth, and of a yel- 


green with a yellow tinge. The leaves are 


each compoſed of about four foholes, which are 
oval and pointed. The flowers are produced in 
May, from the joints of the branches, upon 
lingle footſtalks: They are of a fine yellow 
colour, and of the butterfly make; and fo adorn 
the tree when in blos, as to render it inferior to 


few of the flowering-ſhrubs. Theſe flowers are 


| ſucceeded by pods, containing ripe feeds, in the 


Dwarf 
Aſphala- 


winter. 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
theſe 
ſpecies 


by ſeeds, 


autumn. 


4. Dwarf Aſpalathzs is a pretty little ſhrub, 


ſending forth ſeveral {lender branches, which are 
covered with a golden bark. The leaves are 


quaternate, wedge-ſhaped, obtuſe, have no foot- 
ſtalks, and, unleſs very ſevere weather happens, 


continue on the plant the greateſt part of the 
The flowers come out from the ſides of 
the branches, on ſingle footſtalks: They are 
ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear in May; and 
are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 


The propagation of all theſe ſorts is very eaſy, | 
and may be done, | 


1. By ſeeds. If theſe are ſown the beginning 
of March, half an inch deep, in a bed of any 


common garden-mould, plants will come up in 


May, which will want no other care than weed- 
ing all the firſt ſummer, and no protection of 
any kind in the winter; for they are all hardy 
enough. In the following ſpring they ſhould be 
planted out in the nurſery-ground, a foot aſunder, 
and two feet diſtant in the rows; and here (the 


The flowers 


— 


| that time will be perhaps ſix 


It grows naturally in Siberia. 


in Siberia and Tartary. 


three firſt ſorts) they ſhould not ſtand longer than 


two or three years before they are ſet out for 


good, as they will grow exceeding 


faſt, and by 
feet in height. 
The fourth ſort being of lower growth, the plants 
may be pricked in beds, a foot aſunder, which 


will be room enough for them to grow in, before 


they are {et out for good. It may not be amiſs 
to obſerve alſo, that the ſeeds of this fort often 
remain until the ſecond ſpring before they come 
up; fo that when they do not appear the firſt 
after ſowing, the beds muſt be kept weeded all 
ſummer; and, if the ſeeds were good, there will 
be no fear of a crop the following ſpring. 

2, Theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by cur- 
tings, which if planted in October, in a moiſtiſh 
ſhady border, many of them will grow. Here 
they may ſtand two years, when they will be 
proper plants to ſet out for good; though we 


mult obſerve, that the fourth fort may remain 
longer before they are ſet out; and as the cut- 


tings of that ſort have often failed growing, the 
molt certain method, and what 1s generally prac- 
tiſed when there are no ſeeds is, to encreaſe it 
by layers. | | „ 
3. The firſt forts will encreaſe themſelves by 


ſuckers, in ſufficient plenty ; tor the old plants 


will ſpawn at a conſiderable diſtance, and afford 
ſuch a quantity of free-fhooting ſuckers, that 
they will be all good plants, fit to be ſet out for 


1. The Falſe Acacia is titled, Robinia raceimis 


 pedicellis unifloris, foliis impari-pinnatis, ſtipulis 


ſpinofis. In the former edition of the Species 
Plantarum it is termed, Robinia pedunculis race- 
moſis, foliis impari-pinnatis; in the Hort. Cliffort, 
Robinia aculeis geminatis. Tournefort calls it, 
Pſeudoacacia vulgaris; Ray, Acacia Americana, 


 filiquis glabris; Boerhaave, Pſendoacacia Ameri- 
| cana, filiquis echinatis ; Flakenet, Acaciæ affints 


Virginiana ſpinoſa, filiqua membranacea plana; 


and Cateſby, Pſeudoacacia hiſpida, floribus roſeis. 


All theſe ſorts are found growing in molt parts 
of North-America. | „ 

2. Caragana 1s titled, Robinia pedunculis ſim- 
plicibus, foliis abrupte pinnatis. Amman calls it, 
Aſpalathus arboreſcens, pinnis foliorum crebriori- 
bus oblongis; and Van Royen, Caragana Sibirica. 


3. The Shrubby A/palathus 


petiolatis. Amman calls it, Aſpalathus frateſcens 
major latifolius, cortice aureo. It grows naturally 


4. Dwarf Aſpalathas is, Rebinia pedunculis fim- 
Pliciſſimis, foliis quaternatis ſeſſulibus. Amman 


calls ir, Aſpalathns fruteſcens minor anguſtifolius, 


cortice aureo. It is a native of Siberia. . 


| Robinia is of the claſs and order Diadelpbia 
Decandria; and the characters are, | 
I. CaLyxisa monophyllous, ſmall, bell-ſhaped 
perianthium, indented in four parts, of which the 


cuttings, 


and 
ſuckers. 


Titles. 


| is entitled, Robi- 
nia pedunculis fimpliciſſimis, foliis quaternatis ſub 


Class 

and order 
in the 
Linngan 


ſyſtem. 


three under ſegments are narrow, and the upper The cha- 


much broader and {lightly indented. 


2. CoroLLAa is papilionaceous. The vexillum 


Tacters. 


is large, round, patent, and obtuſe. The alæ are 


oblong, oval, free, and have ſhort, obtuſe, ap- 
pendices. The carina is nearly ſemi-orbicular, 
compreſſed, obtuſe, and the length of the alæ. 

3. STAMINA are diadelphous (nine filaments 
are joined in a body, the other ſtands fingle), 
having roundiſh antheræ. | | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a cylindrical oblong 
germen, a filiforme bent ſtyle, and a hairy ſtigma. 

5. PertcARPIVM is a large, compreſſed, gib- 
bous, long pod. 

6. Srulx a. The ſeeds are few in each pod, 
and kidney-thaped. 


CHAP. 
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R O & A, The ROSE-TREE E. 
E are now come to the Roſe, the pride | Black Burnet-leaved Roſe. 
Introduc- of all our gardens. It is generally called | White Burnet-leaved Roſe. 3 5 
tory ob- Flos florum; and, if we conſider the 3. Scotch Roſe, The varieties of this ſpecies gech 


ſervations. 


DECIDUOUS TREES PROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND SHADE. | 


beauty of its flowers, the variety of its ſorts, or 


the ſweetneſs of their ſcent, the Roſe may juſtly 
claim the precedence of all other flowers. Some 
ſort or other of theſe trees are in blow from May to 
the end of the ſummer- months; but the greateſt 
burſt of all appears at a time which ſeems pecu- 
larly deſigned for contemplation and pleaſure. 
This ſeaſon is in June and the beginning of July, 
when the fine lady and even the invalid are 


invited abroad to partake of Nature's bounties , 


which are varieties only, and which diſtinct ſpe- 


when the farmer is preparing to reap the fruits 


of the earth; and the philoſopher is found in the 
field and in the garden, making his obſervations. | 


© Now the mower whets his ſeythe; 

And every ſhepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.“ 
The variety of theſe ſorts is very great, and 
ſomewhat embarraſſes botaniſts to diſtinguiſh 


cies; but I will venture to aſſure my readers, 


that they will find more ſatisfaction in examin- 
ing a few, than in perplexing themſelves with 


reſearches after more. 


he real number of di- 


ſtinct ſpecies of the Roſe, however, gives very 


New” 
Rose 


Names 


of its 
varieties. 
urnet- 
Roſe. 


little concern to the gardener, who ſees and ad- 


mires a profuſion of ſorts which encreaſe as well 
as add variety and pleaſure to his Collection. 


The following, however, are held as diſtin ſpe- 
cies by Stani Eg nets i 
Dog-Roſe, or Hep- tree. 
Burnet-Roſ e. 
Scotch Roſe. 

Alpine Roſe. 1 
Eglantine, or Sweet-Briar. 
Cinnamon-Roſe. | 
Carolina Roſe. 
Apple-Roſe. - 

. Hundred-leaved Roſe. 
10. Gallican Roſe. 
11. Muſk-Roſe. | 
12. Long-fruited Rote. 
13. White Roſe. © 


© 998 OSS 0» 


England, and is never cultivated in gardens, 


It is, nevertheleſs, poſſeſſed of many beauties, 


if obſerved with due attention ; and, if it was 
not ſo very common, would deſerve a place 
in the choiceſt Collection. The varieties of this 
ſpecies are, 5 e 
The Hep- tree with Red Flowers. 
The White-flowered Hep- tree. 
2. Burnet-Roſe is a ſmall-growin 


are ſingle, and make no great figure; but what 


renders this Roſe valuable is, that the leaves are 
Pinnated in ſuch a manner as to reſemble thoſe 


of the burnet, which occaſions its being ſo called, 


and by which it conſtitutes an agreeable variety 


Varieties, 


among the leafy tribe. 
The varieties of it are, | 
Red- flowered Burnet-leaved Roſe. 
TL | | 
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— 


tree, fel- 
dom riſing higher than one yard. The flowers 


2 


this ſpecies are, 


I. Dog Roſe, or Hep- tree, grows all over | 


es. Med 


are all of low growth, and known by the reſpec- Roſe. 


tive names of, 
Dwarf Scotch with a White Flower. 
Dwarf Scotch with a Red Flower. 
Dwarf Scotch with a Striped Flower. 
Dwarf Scotch with a Marbled Flower. 


"Theſe are all beautiful flowering- ſnrubs. The deforibed. 
White-flowering ſort will grow to the higheſt ſize, 


as it will commonly grow to be three feet, whilſt 
the others ſeldom riſe to above two feet in height. 


The branches are upright and numerous, and 


ſmartly ſet off by their beautiful pinnated 
leaves; for the leaves of theſe ſorts excel thoſe 


Varieties 


of all other Roſes in delicacy z the folioles be- 


ing ſmall, of a good green colour, and arranged 
| along the mid-rib in the manner of thoſe of the 
burnet. The flowers will be produced from the 


branches in vaſt profuſion ; and though they are 


will be full of heps that have the 


| all fingle, they make a ſhow inferior to few ſhrubs. 
In winter th 


appearance of black-berries ; and if the weather 


be mild, the young buds will ſwell early, and 
appear like ſo many little red eyes all over the 
| ſhrub, which is a promiſe of the reviving ſeaſon, 


and looks pretty enough. The young branches 


of all theſe ſorts are exceeding full of prickles. 


4. Alpine Roſe. This 1s uſually called the 
Roſe without Thorns, the branches being per- 
fectly free from all kinds of prickles. They are 
exceeding ſmooth, of a reddiſh colour, and look 


Alpine 


Roſe. 


well in winter. The flowers are ſingle, and of a 


deep red colour. They come out in May, be- 
fore any of the other ſorts; and the planr is va- 
lued by ſome people upon that account. They 


] are ſucceeded by long narrow heps, which look 


ſingular, and, together with the early appear- 
ance of their flowers, and their beautiful twigs, 
that are wholly free from the armature of the 


other ſorts, cauſe this ſpecies to be much admired. 


5. Eglantine, or Sweet-Briar. The ſorts of 
Common Sweet- Briar. 
Semi-double Sweet-Briar. 
Double Red Sweet-Briar. 
Maiden Bluſh Double Sweet-Briar. 
Sweet-Briar with Yellow Flowers. 


over England. The branches, which are of a 


reddiſh caſt, are all over cloſely armed with 


prickles ; the flowers are ſingle, and of a pale- 


Sweet- 
_ Briar, 


red colour, like thoſe of the Common Wild 


Briar. The leaves conſtirute the value of this 
plant; for they are poſſeſſed of fo grateful an 
odour, as to claim admittance for this ſort into 
the firſt claſs of aromatic plants : The odoriferous 
particles they emit are ſweet and inoffenſive 
and they beſtow them in ſuch profuſion, eſpecially 


in evenings or after a ſhower, as to perfume the 


circumambient air to a conſiderable diſtance. 
For this reaſon, plenty of Sweet-Bfiars ſhould be 

lanted near much-frequented walks; or if the 
1 of theſe are deſigned for more elegant 
flowering-ſhrubs or plants, they may 


Yy tioned 


be ſta- 


Varieties | 


The Common Sweet-Briar is well known all deſcribed. 
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tioned at a diſtance, out of view, and then they 
will ſecretly liberally beſtow their {weets, to 


the refreſhment of all. For noſegays, allo, there 


is nothing more proper than ſprigs of the Sweet- 


Briar, when diveſted of its: prickles; for theſe 


will not only have a good look as a fine green in 
the center of a poſy, but will improve its odour, 
let the other flowers of which it is compoled be 
What they will, 

Semi-double Sweet-Briar differs in no reſpect 
from the Common, only that the flowers conſiſt 
of a double ſeries of petal; that ſurround the 


ſtamina. The leaves are poſſeſſed of the ſame 


fragrance; but this fort is thought more valuable 
on account of the flowers, which, being poſ- 
ſeſſed of more petals, make a better figure. 
Double Sweet-Briar. The number of petals are 
ſo multiplied in this ſort as to form a full flower 
and it ſeems to differ in no other reſpect from the 
other Sweet-Briars. The flowers are red, and 
ſo large and double as to be equal in beauty to 
many of the other ſorts of roſes. 


who pretend to make a Collection are careful of 


procuring plenty of this ſort. 


Double Bluſh Sweet-Briar is a moſt valuable, 


and at preſent a very ſcarce plant. It ſeems 


to have a tendency not to grow ſo high as the 


other ſorts of Sweet-Briars. The branches are 


green, and cloſely armed with ſtrong prickles. 


vince-Roſe: It cabbages in the fame manner, 
No one need be told the | 
value of a Roſe which has every perfection and | 
charm, to the higheſt degree, both in the leaves 


and 1s very fragrant. 


. 
mon- Roſe 


Varieties 


The flowers are of a pale-red or bluſh colour, 
and every whit as double as the Cabbage-Pro- 


D * 
and flowers, to recommend it. 


Sweet-Briar with Yellow Flowers. The flowers 
of this ſort are ſingle; the petals are of a bright. 
yellow colour; but it differs in no other reſpect 


from the Common Sweet-Briar. 
6. Cinnamon-Roſe. 
ſpecies are, 


The varieties of this 
Single Cinnamon-Roſe. 


Double Cinnamon-Roſe. 3; 


| deſcribed. 5 


in height. The young branches are of a red- 


_ diſh colour. 


The flowers are ſingle, and have the 


fame hue as thoſe of the Double. Ir is rather 


a ſcarce plant at preſent; on which account | 


about fix or eight feet high, and the branches | 
The prickles are pretty | 


chiefly it is thought valuable. . 

The Double Cinnamon-Roſe will grow to 
are many and ſlender. 
numerous, and the young ſhoots in winter are of 


a red colour, with a purpliſh tinge. This ſort, 


which uſhers in the flowery tribe of Double Roſes, 


Carolina 
Roſe. 


Varietics 


| deſcribed x 


only, not to mention their 


will be in blow ſometimes pretty early in May. 
The flowers are ſmall, but very double: They 
are of a purpliſh red, very ſweet, and have a 
little of the ſmell of cinnamon, which occaſions 
this Roſe to be ſo called; and on that account 
| early appearance, this 
ſort is truly deſirable. 1 
7. Carolina Roſe. The varieties of this ſpe- 
cies are uſually called, | | 

Wild Virginian Roſe. 
Penſylvania Roſe. 

Pale Red American Roſe. | 
The Wild Virginian-Roſe will grow to be nine 
or ten feet high. The branches are covered 


with a ſmooth red bark, and guarded by a 
very few prickles. It produces its flowers in 


As by the fra- 
grance of their leaves they afford us a continual | 
treat during the ſummer months, as well as by 
their fair flowers at the time of blowing, all 


The Single Cinnamon. Roſe is a much ſtronger 
ſhooter than the Double fort, which is better 
known. It will grow to be ten or twelve feet 


| duced in cluſters, and will continue blowing | 
from the beginning of Auguſt until October. 


— 


Auguſt, when moſt of the other forts are out of 


neſs- quarters, &c. by its red and beautiful ſhoots, 
The Penſylvania Roſe feems to differ in no- 


not ſo much from the fingularity of the ſhoots, 


blow, and is by many valued for that reaſon. 
The flowers are ſingle, of a red colour, are pro- 


Neither is this the ſole beauty this fort affords 


us; for the flowers will be ſucceeded by heps, 
which in winter appear like ſo many red berries _ 


all over the ſhrub. Theſe heps ſerve as food 
for birds, and are therefore much frequented by 
thruſhes and others of the whiſtling tribe, who 
will be ready to uſher in, by their ſweet warbles, 
the earlieſt dawn of ſpring. This tree grows wild 


in Virginia, and many parts of North-America, 


from whence we receive the ſeeds, and propa- 
gate it not only on ſome of the above accounts, 
bur becauſe it is naturally an upright well-growing 
tree, and makes a good figure in winter in wilder- 


thing from the former, except its ſize, it ſeeming 
to be a plant of lower growth ; and the Pale Red 
fort occaſions 
flowers. 5 | 

8. Apple-Roſe. This ſpecies is a curioſity, 


leaves, or flowers, as fruit. The ſhoots, indeed, 


will be ſtrong and bold, and in winter diſtinguiſh 


the tree from others by a degree of eminence. 


variety only from the lobes of the 


They are then covered with a ſmooth reddiſh 
bark, and the prickles which guard them are 
thinly placed, though thoſe are very ſtrong and 


ſharp. Many think this tree has a good look 
in winter, and value it much on that account. 
As to the leaves, they are nearly the ſame as the 
other forts of Roſes ; but are large, and very 


hairy and downy underneath. The flowers are 
ſingle, of a red colour, and are ſucceeded 


by heps as large as little apples. To their 


placed; for being thus large, they occaſion a 


account the value chiefly of this ſort is to be 


ſingular look; and this is heightened by being 
all over beſet with ſoft prickles. For uſe as well 


9. Hundred-leaved Roe. This is a very ex- 


tenſive ſpecies, and includes all varieties whoſe 


Province, and make varieties. dage- 
Province is the beſt of all the ſorts; and, if its 
commonneſs does not detract from its value, is 


ſtalks are hiſpid, prickly, and have leaves grow- 


as beauty this ſort is propagated by ſome ; for 
_ theſe heps or fruit, when preſerved, make a 
| ſweetmear greatly eſteemed. ' „ 


Hundred- 
leaved 


Roſe. 


| ing on footſtalks which are not armed with 


prickles; and whoſe flowers have oval, hiſpid 


germina and footſtalks. Of this kind are, 
The Deep Red Province. A 


The Pale Red Province. 


The Large Cabbage- Province. 


| The Dutch Province. 
The Childing Province. 


The Moſs Province. 
The Great Royal Roſe. 
The Bluſh Hundred leaved Roſe. 
The Dutch Hundred-leaved Role. | 
The Province-Roſes are all well known. 
The Red and the Pale Province ſorts differ, in 
that one is a deep, the other a pale red; the pe- 
tals are larger and looſer than the Cabbage- 
The Cabbage- 


inferior to no Roſe. The Dutch Province ſeldom 
flowers freely with me; though when it does, 


it has a tendency to cabbage, and is of a deeper 
| red than the Common Province. 


The Childing 
is of lower growth than any of the other forts, 
ſeldom growing to be more than four feet: 


is brown and prickly. The flowers at firſt are 


Varieties 


deſcribed. 


It is naturally of upright growth, and the bark 


globular, though they will afterwards open at 


top. 
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„* . 


others. 


flower grows a 
yellowiſn- green colour, and by which it will 
be wholly ſurrounded. This roſe has not been 


top, and diſplay their petals folded a little like 
thoſe of the Belgic All theſe are beautiful 
roſes, and greatly ornamental either to ſhrubbe- 
ries or gardens. _ „ | | 1 8 

The Moſs-Province is a ſort that has been 
ſought after of late more than any of the 
Its branches are of a duſky brown, 
and they are all over cloſely betet with prickles. 
The flowers are like thoſe of the Common Pro- 
vince; though they have a ſtronger footſtalk, 
and grow more upright. About the calyx of the 
ind of moſs, which is of a 


many years known in England, 'and from whence 


it was firſt brought is uncertain, It ſeems to 


owe its excellence to the moſſy ſubſtance growing 


about the footſtalk and calyx of the flower, 


but were this as common as the other forts of 


Province-Roſes, that would be looked upon as 


an imperfection ; for though this flower naturally 
is poſſeſſed of the lame agreeable fragrance as 
the other Province-Roſes, yet this moſſy ſub- 


ſtance has a ſtrong diſagreeable ſcent, is poſſeſſed 


of a clammy matter, and is liked by very 


A | | | 
Great Royal Roſe is one of the largeſt, though 
not the compacteſt Roſes we have. It will grow 


to be eight or nine feet high. The branches are 
brown, and have a number of prickles. The 


flowers are red, and poſſeſſed of a very grateful 


differ in no reſpect, only that the flowers of one | 


both theſe ſorts may contend for the prize of beauty | 


odour, and the petals very large. 


one of the beſt roſes in England. 5 
The Bluſh and Dutch Hundred-leaved Roſes 


are of a paler red than thoſe of the other; and 


with any of the roſy tribe. They ſeldom grow 


more than four feet high. The branches are 
green and upright, and have very few ſpines. 
The flowers are large, and exceeding double: 
Fach is compoſed of numerous ſhort petals, 


which are arranged in fo regular a manner as 


| Roſe. We ſeem todo injuſtice to this Roſe, when | 
Ve do not pronounce it the faireſt of the whole 


. cacy and beauty of many other ſorts, we are 
obliged to give the preference to none, 


Gallien 
Roſe. 


Wuhoſe flowers have oval, hiſpid germina, and 


Varieties 


to form a compleat flower; and it is on account 
of the extraordinary number of theſe petals that 
this roſe takes the name of Hundred-leaved 


liſt; but when we reflect on the ſurpaſſing deli- 


10. Gallican Roſe. | 
ranged all thoſe Roſes whoſe branches and foot- 


ſtalks of the leaves are hiſpid and prickly, and 


grow on hiſpid footſtalks. Of this kind are, 
The Semi-double Red Roſe. . 

The Old Double Red Roſe. 

The Roſa Mundi, or Variegated Role. 
The York and Lancaſter Roſe. _ 


The Semi-double Velvet Roſe. 


The Full-double Velvet Roſe. 
The Bluſh Belgic Roſe. 
The Red Belgic. 
The Bluſh Monthly. 
The Red Monthly. 
The White Monthly. 
The Striped Monthly. 
The Red Damaſk. 
The White Damaſk. 
The Bluſh Damaſk. | 
The Doubled Virgin. 
The Marbled, 
The Great Spaniſh. 
The Yellow Auſtrian Roſe. 
The Copper-coloured Roſe. 


nd Upon the 
whole, this is a ſort very much coveted, and is 


Under this title are ar- 


others will have a tinge of it only. 
however, is ranked among our moſt valuable 
Roſes; and indeed, it will ſometimes produce 


of a 


The Double Yellow. 
1 he Francfort Roſe. | | 


The Semi-double and the Double Old Red deſcribed. 


would be thought good Rotes, were there not 
ſo many others that far ſurpats them in beauty. 
They will grow to be about three or four feet 
high; the growth is naturally upright, and the 
branches, which are brown, have tew prickles: 
1 he flowers are large, and of a deep red colour; 
but thole of the laſt ſort are not very double. 


Their odour is very agreeable, though not ſtrong, 


and they will be produced in great plenty. Be- 
ing aſtringent, they are uſed in medicine. They 
cut a grand figure at a diftance, amongit other 
flowering-ſhrubs. | 

Roſa Mundi is a variety of the Red Roſe. Its 
manner of growth and ſhoots are exactly like 


that, and the flowers are moſt beautifully varie- 


gated. The ſtripes are white, and the red is of 
a deepiſh colour. As the petals of which the 
Role is compoſed are very large, this fort may 


juſtly be ſaid to make the beſt figure of any of 
the variegated kinds. 1 | 


The York and Lancaſter Roſe. The flowers 


of this fort are a mixture of red and white, often 


laid in beautiful ſtripes. This Roſe aſſumes the 


appearance of the Red Damaſk, excluſive of its 


ſtripes. The tree grows to about the ſame ſize. 


The flowers come out at unuſual times; and, 


on the whole, it is acknowledged by all to be a 
valuable Roſe. The flowers are frequently ſuc- 
ceeded by long, ſmooth, red heps, which will 


ſometimes have ripe ſeeds, from which freſn 


varieties may be obtained. rl Wen ns 
The Semi-double Velvet Roſe will grow to be 
about four feet high. It produces its branches 


in an upright manner. Theſe are covered with 


a greeniſh bark, and there are very few ſpines 


to incommode any. The petals are large, and 
arranged in a double ſeries, around their nu- 
merous ſtamina. They are of a delightful vel- 
vet, and cauſe both aſtoniſhment and pleaſure : 
Words cannot expreſs the beauties of this ſort 
properly; and the pleaſure is only to be felt when 
we ſee them in blow, and the judgment is em- 
| ployed in the admiration of them. | | 
Full-double Velvet Roſe is not near fo valua- 


ble a flower as the former; for though it is 


nearly a full flower, yet the petals in general 
| will not have the true velvet colour of the 


other ſort : Many of them will be red, and 
This ſort, 


flowers moſt enchantingly fine, being of the true 


velvet, and very double. 


The Bluſn Belgic is another Roſe in great eſteem. | 
| It will grow 8 | 
branches are greeniſh, and much armed with 
| thorns. The flowers are very double, and of a 
pale- red or bluſh colour. Each is compoſed of 
| numerous petals: Theſe are ſhort, and as they 
| | open, diſplay the manner of their foldings. The 
flowers are very fragrant; and this is juſtly ranked 
. | as a valuable roſe. | & 


e five or ſix feet high; and the 


The Red Belgic Roſe differs from the former 


| only in the flowers being of a fine red colour, 

The ſame tendency to that colour is alſo to be 

| obſerved in the ſhoots and leaves. It is equally 

| valuable with the other ſort, and merits a place 
in all Collections. | 


The Monthly Roſes have all the ſame manner 
of growing and flower, except the colour of 


their flowers, and therefore one deſcription is 


common to them all. Their young ſhoots are 
green colour; and they are all around 
cloſely beſet with numerou; crooked, brown 

e ſpines. 
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| ſpines. The flowers of theſe differ only in one 


white, and another variegated; and there is an 
elegance in their form peculiar to theſe ſorts. 
Moſt paintings in which the Roſe is introduced, 
has one or other of the Monthly forts for the 
purpoſe; and indeed theſe, when half blown, 
i. e. before their petals are fully expanded, have 


an air of gentility beyond conception. Their 


fragrance, alſo, is by many ſuppoted to be the 
moſt high and ſpicy; and on theſe accounts, as 
well as their frequently blowing, they are 


very . juſtly to be coveted : Not that they will 


continue blowing every month in the year, as 
the name would ſeem to imply, but they will 
flower in May, June, and July, and often _ 
in Auguſt and September; nay, in mild ſeaſons, 
I have known flowers on theſe {ſorts at Chriſt- 


mas, to the pleaſure and ſurprize of many who 
ſaw them. SE 


need no. deſcription. It will grow to a greater 
height than moſt of the ſorts ; and though the 


flowers are not very double, yet it ſhould have 


2 ſhare in plantations, as it is exceeded by 


few in fragrance. The flowers of this fort are | 
purgative, whereas thoſe of the Red Roſe are 


aftringent. 


"The White Damaſk will grow to be. nine or 
ten feet high; the branches alſo are green, and 
| beſet all around cloſely with ſpines. It is called 
the White Damaſk, though the flowers are not 
| ſtrictly of that colour; for they have a reddiſh 


tinge when they firſt open, though they after- 
wards turn white. I have not often met with 
this ſort, which makes me think it to be rare at 


preſent. 


The Bluſh Damaſk differs from the former, 
in that the tinge of red is in a higher degree. 


The Virgin Roſe will grow to be five or ſix 


feet high. The branches are green, and have 
no ſpines, at leaſt none ſo conſiderable as to in- 
jure the hand if drawn over the branches. This | 
is a large double Roſe, of a pale-red colour, 


ſhaped a little like our Common Province, and 


vey rant 8 | 
The Marbled Roſe poſſeſſes great merit. It 


produces its ſhoots in an upright manner: They 


are of a browniſh colour, and armed with very 


few ſpines. The flowers are very large and dou- 


ble, and their petals are finely marbled, which 
cauſes it to be much admired. 33 


The Great Spaniſh 1s a moſt noble, and at pre- 
ſent a very ſcarce Roſe. Its manner of growth, 


and the nature of the ſhoots, are a little like 
thoſe of the Dutch Hundred-leaved fort. The 


flowers alſo much reſemble thoſe of that Roſe, 
only they are larger; ſo that nothing more need 


be taid to recommend this ſort. 


The Yellow Auftrian Roſe is one of the moſt 


valuable torts in the whole Collection. The | 
flowers are of a clear and bright yellow, and the 


whole ſhrub will be covered with them at the 
time of blow. Other forts of the Yellow Roſe 


ſeldom exhibit their flowers fair; but this never 


fails affording them in abundance, pure and 


complete. Each flower is of ſhort duration ; 
but they are conſtantly ſucceeded by others, and 
this ſometimes during a month. The ſmell of 
theſe flowers is a little like ſome of the ſorts of 
the Dog Roſe. No one ever ſaw this ſort in blow 


is it eſteemed, In winter, the ſhoots are of a 


reddiſh colour. They are pretty cloſely beſet _ 


with ſhort, brown, crooked ſpines. 
The Copper-coloured Auſtrian Roſe differs in 
hardly any reſpect from the other, except in the 


colour of the flowers; for the inſide of theſe js 


being of a red colour, a. ſecond paler, a third | of a kind of copper colour, whilſt the outſide. 


——__— 


of their petals, is a yellow. They have the 


| ſcent, like the former, of ſome of our Dog-Roſes ; 


and have a genteel, and, when the tree is in full 


blow, an enchanting look. This fort is, with 


great reaſon, ranked amongſt our moſt valuable 
Roſes. 
The Double Yellow Roſe. What a con- 
traſt is made in our Double forts, by the ap- 
pearance of the Double Yellow Roſe among the 
variety of reds, with their different tinges | 
This Roſe has been hitherto found only in ſome 
curious Collections; and at preſent in many 
parts of England it is ſtill ſcarce. The un- 
commonneſs of the colour for a Roſe, and to 
ſee that alſo very double, muſt catch the atten- 
tion, and be ſurprizing at firſt to thoſe who never 
ſaw itz whilſt thoſe who have been acquainted 


; | whe | with it, muſt ſtill remain affected with its charms, 
The Red Damaſk-Roſe is ſo common as to | 


This Roſe will grow to be ſix or ſeven feet high, 
and the branches are of a kind of chocolate 
brown. Theſe are armed on all ſides with nu- 
merous prickles, that are pretty large and ſharp ; 
and ſwarms of others alſo that are ſmaller will 
appear among them. All theſe are of a yellowiſh 
colour; and the buds alſo in the winter, when 


beginning to ſwell, will exhibit themſelves of 


a yellow complexion. The flowers reſemble in 


make thoſe of our Cabbage-Province-Roſe. 
They are every whit as double, and the petals 


are of a fine yellow. Nothing more need 
be ſaid of this Roſe; ſince the Reader can now 
form an idea of it. In many ſeaſons theſe Roſes 


do not blow fair; ſometimes they appear as if 


the ſides had been eaten by a worm when in 


| bud, ar other times the petals are all withered 
before they expand themſelves and form the 


flower. For this purpoſe, many have recommend- 


| ed to plant them againſt north walls, and in 
the coldeſt and moiſteſt part of the garden; be- 


cauſe, as the contexture of their petals is ſo de- 
licate, they will be then in leſs danger of ſuffering 


by the heats of the ſun, which ſeem to wither 


and burn them as often as they expand them- 
ſelves. But I could not obſerve without won- 


der, what I never ſaw before; i. e. in the parch- 
ing and dry ſummer of 1762, all my Double 
| Yellow Roſes, both in the nurſery-lines and elſe- 


where, in the hotteſt of the moſt ſouthern ex- 
poſures and dry banks, every where all over my 
whole plantation, flowered clear and fair. Scarcely 
one among them was to be found with a ſhri- 


velled leaf; nor did I ſee any that had the 


appearance of the grub taking their ſides; but 
all in general blew as fair, as double, and every 
whit as complete, as the Cabbage-Province-Role. 
I never obſerved the blow to be ſo generally fine 


before, and it is what ſeldom happens with 


us. I mention this caſe of that extraordinary 
ſummer, as it ſeems to demonſtrate, that no per- 


ſon need be anxious about the ſituation of his 


Double Yellow Roſes, but may plant them in 
ſuch places where he would ſooneſt chooſe they 


| ſhould be. | 


The Frankfort Roſe is the moſt free ſhooter 
of all the ſorts of Roſes. It will often throw 
forth ſuckers to be ſix feet high in one fum- 


mer. The bark is ſmooth, and of a lightiſh 
brown; the prickles are not many, but they 


are pretty ſtrong. The flowers are very large 
who did not expreſs his ſatisfaction; ſo juſtly | 


and double, and of a purpliſh red colour, 


which has occaſioned this Roſe being called by 
ſome the Purple-Roſe. There is little dehcacy 


in this flower, and it is by many ranked amongſt 
the worſt forts, if that term may be admitted 
here. 5 | | 
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"  DECIDUOUS TREES PROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND SHADE. 
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ſk xe 
5 are two deciduous varieties of this 


Role. 
Varieties 


deſcribed: 


| ſo that early in the ſpring they ſhould be gone 


11. Muſk-Roſe: Beſides the evergreen, there 
ſpecies, called, 
The Single Muſk-Roſe. FA. LY 

The Double Muſk-Roſe. 

Single Muſk, or White-Cluſter, 
and valuable Roſe. 
vered with a ſmooth green bark, and are 
not poſſeſſed of many ſpines; thoſe few they 
have are very ſtrong, and of a dark-brown co- 
lour. This ſort produces its flowers in Auguſt, 
in very large cluſters : They are of a pure white; 


is a ſcarce. 


and the tree will continue to exhibit its ſucceſſion. 


of flowers until the froſt puts a period to the 
blowing. The ends of the branches are fre- 
quently killed by the froſts in the winter; 


over with the knife, and all dead wood taken 


off; which would have an ill look, amongſt the 


healthy leaves and young ſhoots. 5 
The Semi-double and Double Muſk, or White 
Cluſter-Roſes are late-flowering forts. They 


will begin blowing in Auguſt, and continue ſo 


till the froſt puts a period to their glories for that 


green bark, which will be armed with a few very 


ſeaſon. The ſtalks are covered with a ſmooth 


ſtrong, brown, crooked ſpines. The flowers 


Single ſort before- mentioned, more than two 


are of a pure white, and produced in large 
dluſters at the ends of the branches. 


] have 
counted in one cluſter, alſo in a cluſter of the 


hundred Roſes and buds. Theſe at preſent are 


not common, and are much coveted by the 


Pendu- 
lous- 
fruited 

\ Roſe. 


curious. 1 


12. Pendulous-fruited Roſe grows only to 


about five or ſix feet high, ſending forth ſeveral 
hiſpid branches from the bottom to the top. 


The leaves are compoſed of many oval folioles, 


arranged along the mid-rib, and their footſtalks 


are ſucceeded by long pendulent fruit, full of 


White 
| Roſe, 


germina, and 


have few or no prickles. The flowers have oval, 
ſmooth germina, grow on hiſpid footſtalks, and 


leeds... 

13. The White Roſe. 
this ſpecies are, the ſtalks and footſtalks of the 
leaves are prickly, the flowers have oval ſmooth 


ane we; - © | 


Varieties 


The Double White Roſe. 
The Semi-double White. 


The Dwarf White. 


deſeribed. 


The Maiden's Bluſh Roſe. | 


The Large Double White Roſe is well known 
in our gardens, and perhaps has been introduced 


into them as long as any of the ſorts. The ſpines 


are ſtrong, and more numerous on the branches 


than on thoſe of the Semi-double. The branches 


are of a greeniſh or brown colour; and the 


flowers are well known. They are large and 
full, and no ſhrub has a grander or more beau- 
tiful look when in blow, being then covered all 


over with them: The middle of June is the 


time we may look for this ſhow. Thele flowers 


is different from that of moſt of the other 
ſorts. 355 1 . 


though only a Semi-double flower. The young 
ſhoots are ſmooth and greeniſh, and the prickles 


are delightfully ſweet; but their ſweetneſs 


The Semi-double White is a genteel Roſe, 


not ſo numerous as on many of the ſorts. 


The flowers are of a pure white, and the petals 


large; and theſe being arranged in a double 


ſeries around the numerous ſtamina, in the cen- 


ter, with blackiſh antheræ, form an eaſy and 
beautiful figure. 
heps, that will often have ripe ſeeds. 
The Dwarf White Roſe will grow to about 
a yard or four feet high. The bark is ſmooth 
wu greeniſh, and the prickles are not very nu- 
OL. I, 
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The young ſhoots are co- 


The characteriſtics of 


grow on hiſpid footſtalks. Of this 


of theſe 


They will be ſucceeded by 


wild Roſes are only varieties of it. 


merous. It produces a ſingle white flower; 
and nothing but variety induces us to admit a 


plant or two of it into bur collection. 


Maiden's Bluſh Roſe is a free. ſhooter; though 
I do not remember to have ever ſeen it higher 


than ſeven feet. The bark is exceeding ſmooth, 


and the ſpines are few in proportion to ſome of 
the other ſorts. 


The colour of one fide of a 


twig will be brown, whilſt that of the other fide 


will be green. 
ot flowers does the Roſa afford us, that when we 


Such a profuſion of noble ſorts | 


view one, we think that the beſt; when another, 


that I hat excels. 


We may gaze with admira- 


tion on molt of the before-recited forts, and ſhall 


have reaſon for aſtoniſhment in what are to fol- 
low; but ſurely we may pronounce of this, that 
it is exceeded by no Roſe; neither are we at- 


tected by any, more than by the fort before us. 


They are produced in very large cluſters, and 
each Role is as large as the Common Double 
White. Their fragrance 1s of the ſame nature 
with that fort, and they are every whit as don- 
ble and large. As to their colour, can we juſtly 
form an idea of the finiſhed beaury of a young 
lady, who is every way perfect in ſhape and com- 
plexion, and whoſe modeſty will give occaſion 


(without any real cauſe) for the cheeks gently 
to glow ? 


the Role we are treating of, before it has been 


Form to yourſelves an idea of ſuch 
a colour at that time, and that is the colour of 


too long expoſed to the air: A Roſe properly 


termed the Maiden's Bluſh, and which all cover 
and admire. „„ 1205 2 


A large ſhare of the varicties under the tenth 
ſpecies, in different trees, ſhew themſelves to 
belong to the ninth, particularly the Old Red, 
which is by Linnæus expreſsly arranged under 


the tenth ſpecies; yet upon examining ſeveral 


trees, I have found the footſtalks of the leaves 
altogether free from prickles ; and conſequently, 
as the germina are oval, and the flowers grow on 
hiſpid footſtalks, this property ſhould entitle that 
Role, and others of the ſame kind, to be ranked as 
varieties of the ninth ſpecies. In like manner, 


Remarks 
on the 
above 
arrange» 
ment. 


ſome of the varieties of the ninth, in different trees, 


anſwer to the characteriſtics given of the tenth: 
So that in order to know with certainty which 
Roles belong to one ſpecies, and which to an- 
| other, a very young plant or two of each ſort 


ſhould be ſet in an open, rich, well-dug part of 
the garden, where you will find the tootſtalks 
of their leaves furniſhed with thoſe weapons 
which Nature deſigned them, and in the pol- 
ſeſſion or diſpoſſeſſion of which Linnæus has 


made the difference of theſe two ſpecies chiefly | 


Gen.” os ie, | | 
I have obſerved the Auſtrian Roſes, alfo, 


prickly ſtalks and leaves, which ſhould entitle 
them to be claſſed with the White Roſes ; from 


all which it appears, that the ſpecific difference 
F is not properly aſcertained, as 


ſeveral of the ſorts, in different trees, will an- 
ſwer to the titles of more than one ſpecies. I have 


with ſmooth germina, hiſpid peduncles, and 


arranged them as nearly as poſſible as they ap- 


peared to me on ſome old trees growing in my 
home-gardens, which had been often cut for 
flower-pots, &c. But as ſuch trees are often 
deſtitute of the appendices peculiar to them 
in their young and vigorous growing ſtate, I 
will not abſolutely ſay, that, in the manner they 
are arranged, they are real varieties of the re- 
ſpective ſpecies under which they ſtand, and be- 
long to no other. I, for my part, am inclined 


to think, there is but one real ſpecies of the 
Roſe, which is the Dog-Roſe of our hedges, 


and that the numerous ſorts of cultivated and 
Linnæus is 
Z 2 inclined 


anal —_— " 
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inclined to be of this opinion; and though he 
has given titles to fourteen diſtinct ſpecies, yet 
he ſeems to be doubttul whether Nature ever 


ſtamped upon them, or intended, any permanent 


ſpecific difference to be invariably aſſigned them. 
Be this as it may, all the forts are diſtinct flowers: 
They are the glory of our flowering-ſhrubs, and 
were the pride and admiration of tormer ages. Beds 
of Roſes are celebrated by the antient poets: With 
theſe the tombs of heroes were ſtrewed; with 
theſe prieſts were crowned for ſacrifice ; with 
theſe garlands for lovers were made, and wreaths 
wore by all for feſtivity. We boaſt more forts 
than ever the antients could pretend to; their 
number is encreaſed as horticulture is improved; 
and whether they are diſtinct ſpecies, or forts be- 
longing to one or other of the preceding thir- 
teen ſpecies, or varieties only of one ſpecies, it 
makes no difference to the Gardener, who 1s 
here preſented with a catalogue of no leſs than 
fixty different forts, for the ornament and im- 
provement of any part of the ſhrubbery, wilder- 


neſs, or garden. 


Methods 
of propa- 
gating 
the differ- 


ent ſorts 


by layers, 


All the forts of Roſes are to be propagated, 

1. By layers. For this purpoſe, in order to 
obtain plenty of them, a ſufficient number ſhould 
be planted for ſtools; and after theſe have been 
planied a year or two, they ſhould be headed near 
the ground, which will make them throw out 


plenty of young ſhoots. In the autumn, theſe 


ſhould be layered in the ground. The beſt way 


to do it is, by a flit at the joint, though a gentle 
twiſt will often do as well, particularly for all 


the ſorts of Monthly Roſes, Damaſk-Roſes, and 


at every joint by the autumn following. Mot of | 


Sweet-Briar, which will readily take if the bark 
be juſt broke, and will often ſend forth roots 


the other ſorts do not ſtrike root fo freely; ſo that 


amongſt them, by the autumn after layering, 


few will be found ftrong enough, and with root 
ſufficient, to be planted out for good. However, 
in general, they will have roots, and oftentimes | 
very good ones. In the autumn every layer muſt 
be taken up, the ſtools neated up, and a freſh _ 
operation performed on the young ſhoots that 


may have ſhot the preceding ſummer. The 


fo freely by layers; neither does the Apple-bear- 


layers that have been taken up ſhould be planted 
in the nurſery, at no very great diltance, and 


the ſorts ſhould be kept ſeparate and booked, 


number-ſticks being made to the ſeparate ſorts, 
that they may be diſtinctly known. The Moſs- 


Province and the Muſk-Roſes do not ſtrike root 


ing Roſe; ſo that for all theſe forts you muſt 


often wait two years before you take off the layers 


from the ſtools, and ſometimes longer, which is 


and by 


teeds, 


the reaſon of theſe plants being rather ſcarce, 
they not being to be expeditiouſly propagated in 
plenty. | „ | | 


2. Theſe trees may be propagated by ſuckers 5 
which moſt of the ſorts have a natural ten- 
dency to throw out; and theſe may be taken up, 


and the ſtrongeſt and beſt-rooted ſet out for good, 
whilſt the weakeſt may be planred in the nurſery 


for a year or two, to gain ſtrength. But here 
we muſt obſerve, that the Moſs-Province, Muſk 
and Apple-bearing Roſes ſeldom throw out 
ſuckers; ſo that we muſt not wait for them 


from theſe ſorts, but muſt get forward with our 
layering. © . Ts 
3. The Common Sweet-Briar is to be propagated 
by ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they 
are ripe, in a bed of common garden-mould 
made fine, They generally remain until the 
ſecond ſpring before they come up, and after- 
wards will require no other care than weed- 
ing until the ſpring following; when they may 
be taken up, and planted in the nurſery, at ſmall 


| diſtances z and in two or three years time 
| will be good plants for the ſhrubbery, ee ey 
or hedges. And indeed as great quantities of 
theſe odoriferous plants are often wanted, this 
is the eaſieſt and moſt expeditious way of raiſing 
them in plenty, | "$7 7s 
Buy ſeeds, alſo, the Burnet-leaved, Apple. 
bearing, and Red or White Scotch Roſes may 
be raiſed; which are daubtleſs diſtinct ſpecies 
and will preſerve the ſorts by ſeeds. f 
1. The Dog-Roſe, or Hep- tree, is entitled Titles of 
Roſa germinibus ovatis pedunculiſque glabris, caule the dier. 
Petioliſque aculeatis, In the Fler. Suec. it is ent pe 
termed, Roſa caule aculeato, petialis inermibys © 
calycibus ſemipinnatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it. 
Roſa ſylveſtris, fore odorato incarnato; Dodonæus, 
Roſa canina vulgo didta; Parkinſon, Roſa H lve- 
firis inodora, ſeu canina; and Gerard, Roſa canin 
inodora. It grows naturally in hedges in England, 
and moſt parts of Europe. | 
2. Burnet-Roſe is, Ro/a germinibus globoſis pe- 
| dunculiſque glabris, caule aculeis ſparſis rectis, pe- 
| Hiolis ſcabris, foliolis obtuſis. It grows naturally 


in moſt parts of Europe. 


3. Scotch Roſe is, Roſa germinibus ovatis gla- 
bris, pedunculis caule petioliſque aculeatiſſimis. In 
the Flor. Suec. it is termed, Roſa caule Hetioliſ- 
que aculeatis calycis foliolis indiviſis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Roſa campeFfris ſpinoſiſſima, fore 
albo odorato; John Bauhine, Roſa pumila ſpino- 
fſima, foliis pimpinellæ glabris, fore albo, Par- 
kinton, Roſa pimpinella, ſive pomifera minor; 
and Gerard, Roſa pimpine!le folio, It grows na- 
turally in England, Scotland, and moſt pants of 

Europe. „ 

4. Alpine Roſe is, Roſa germinibus ovatis, pe- 
dunculis ſub-hiſpidis, caule inermi. Calpar Bauhine 
calls it, Roſa campeſtris, ſpinis carcns, biſlora; 
| John Bauhine, Roſa rubello flare fimplici non ſpi- 
noſa; and Haller, Roſa non ſpinoſa. It grows 
naturally on the Alps of Switzerlanlct. 

5. Eglantine, or Sweet-Briar, is, Roſa germi- 
nibus globoſis pedunculiſque glabris, caule aculeis 
ſparſis rectis, petiolis ſcabris, foliolis acutis. Haller 
calls it, Roſa aculeata, foliis odoratis ſubtus rubi- 
gine/is, Caſpar Bauhine, Roſa ſylveſtris, foliis 
odoratis; and Tabernamontamus, Roſa eglante- 
ria. It grows naturally in England and Switzerland. 

6. Cinnamon- Roſe is, Roſa germinibus globoſes, 
pedunculiſque glabris, caule aculeis Hipularibus, 
petiolis ſub-inermibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Roſa, odore cinnamomi, fimplex; John Bauhinc, 
Roſa cinnamomea, floribus ſub-rubentibus, ſpinoſa. 
It grows in the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

7. Carolina Roſe is, Roſa germinibus globoſis 
hiſpidis, pedunculis ſub-hiſpidis, caule aculeis Stipu- 
laribus, petiolis aculeatis. In the former edition 
of the Species Plantarum it is titled, Roſa foliis 
ſerratis medio tenus integerrimis. Dillenius calls 
it, Roſa Carolina fragrans, foliis medio tenus ſer- 

ratis. It grows common in North-America. 

8. Apple-Roſe is, Ro/2 germinibus globoſis 
aculeatis, pedunculis hiſpidis, caule aculcis ſparſts, 
petiolis aculeatis, foliis tomentofis, Haller calls it, 
Roſa foliis utrinque villoſis, fructu ſpinoſo; Calpar 
Bauhine, Roſa ſylveſtris pomifera major , Ray, 
Roſa ſylveſtris pomifera major noſtras ; alſo, Roſa 
ſylveſtris frufu majore hiſpido; and Parkinſon, 
Roja pomifera major. It grows naturally in Eng- 
land and moſt parts of Europe. : 

9. Hundred-leaved Roſe is, Roſa germinibus 
ovatis pedunculiſque hiſpidis, caule hiſpido acutcato, 
petiolis inermibus, In the former edition of the 
Species Plantarum it is titled, Roſa caule aculeato 
pedunculis hiſpidis, calycibus ſemipinnatis glabris. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Roſa multiplex media; and 
Cluſius, Roſa centifolia Batavica. It is not Knowil 
where this Roſe grows naturally. 
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10. Gallican Roſe is, Roſa germinibus ovatis 


pedunculiſque biſpidis, caule petioliſque hiſpido-acu- 
leatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Roſa rubra mul- 


tiplex , alſo, Roſa verſicolor; and John Bauhine, 


Roſa rubra, fore ſemipleno; alſo, Roſa præneſtina 


Aulo. 


alba & verſicolor. It grows naturally in moſt 


parts of Wege Z | | 
11. Muſk-Roſe is, Roſa germinibus ovatis pe- 


dunculiſque tomentofis, caule petioliſque aculeatis. It 


grows naturally in Germany. 

12. Long-fivited Roſe is, Roſa germinibus 
ovatis glabris, pedunculis cauleque hiſpidis, petiolis 
inermibus, fructibus pendulis. Dillenius calls it, 
Roſa ſanguiſorbe majoris folio, fructu longo pen- 


Europe. 5 Foal SA 
13. The White Roſe is, Roſa germinibus ova- 
tis glabris, pedunculis hiſpidis, caule 


aculeatis, In the former edition of the Species 


Plantarum it is called, Roſa caule aculeata, pedun- 
Caſ- 


culis lævibus, calycibus ſemipinnatis glabris. 


par Bauhine calls it, Roſa alba vulgaris major; 


Claſs and 
order 
in the 


- Linnzan - 


_ ſyſtem, 


and Beſler, Roſa alba, flore pleno. 
turally in ſome parts of Europe. | 


Roſa is of the claſs and order Jeoſandria Poly- 


gynia; and the characters are, | 
1. Car vx is a monophyllous perianthium, ven- 


The cha- 


racters. 


Introduc- 


tory obF + . 
ſervations. 


It grows naturally in ſeveral parts of 


elioliſque 


t grows na- 


6. SeEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, 
and hairy, and are 
calyx. 


nd 


tricoſe at the baſe, and divided at the top into 
five long, narrow, lanceolate ſegments; two of 
which alternately have appendices on their ſides, 


and the other two are alternately naked, whilſt 


the fifth is appendiculated ſometimes on one {ide 


only. [Theſe peculiarities are always found to 


be more conſtant and certain in the Wild Briars 
than in any of the cultivated ſorts of Roſes. 
2. CoROLLA conſiſts of five obverſely- cordated 


petals, the length of the calyx, into which they 
are inſerted. 3 


3. STAMINA are numerous ſhort, capillary | 


filaments, inſerted into the neck of the calyx, 
— three-cornered antheræ. | 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of numerous germina, 
placed in the bottom of the calyx, and of the 
ſame number of very ſhort hairy ſtyles, which 


are ſtraitly compreſſed to the neck of the calyx, 


and inſerted into the ſides of the 
obtuſe ſtigmas. | | 

5. PERICARPIUM is a fleſhy, turbinated, ſoft, 
unilocular berry, formed of the fleſhy baſe of the 
calyx, ſtraitened at the neck, and retains at the 
top the rude ſegments of the limb. Et 
oblong, 
on each ſide faſtened to the 


germen, having 
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RUBUS, The BRAM BLE, or RASPBERRY-BUSH. 


ru Brambles, which are all trailing plants 


unleſs ſupported, come of courſe under 
plants of that kind; though it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve here, that there are ſome 


ſorts that do well in plantations of upright trees, 
if they are ſtaked, and tied to them with baſs 


' matting; which may be done with very little 
ſhow of that nature among the leaves. If this 


be performed, and the luxuriant ſhoots ſtripped | 
off as they ſprout forth, they may be kept to 


what ſize is wanted, and may appear as the 


that no plantation of any kind ought to be 
is the Double-bloſſomed 


loweſt ſhrubs, even if alone, in a bed in a ſmall 


flower-garden. There are ſome ſorts of the 
Bramble that are ſcarce plants, and will add to 


the variety, if managed this way; and there is 


one ſort in particular ſo admired for its flowers, 


without it. This 
Bramble; which will produce its flowers in 


ſuch beauty and plenty that it demands admiſſion 


into any place, and calls for art to check its na- 


tural luxuriancy, and qualify it for an aſſociate 


among the other regular ſhrubs. Beſides the 


Double Bramble, there is alſo the Bramble with- 


growth; and conſequently all theſe ſorts will 


out Thorns, on which account only it is deemed. 


curious. But to ſhew the beauties of this fort, 
it ought to have its natural run; for to train it 


as a ſhrub, and in that appearance to have no | 


ipines, is nothing extraordinary; but to fee a 
Bramble perfectly ſmooth, and without prickles, 
raiſes our admiration. 


and for the ſame reaſon alſo as for that without 
thorns, it ſhould have its free and natural 


come into conſideration under the Part relating 


| that is, 


| will divide into ſeveral ſmaller branches. 
leaves are exceeding large for one of that height; 


There is another ſort of 
the Bramble, alſo, that produces white fruit; 


| continued for often more than two 


to Trailing Plants; though 1 could not but ob- 


ſerve thus much at preſent, as they may be 


introduced here if defired, and managed accord- 
ingly: Indeed, the Double-bloſſomed ought to 


be ſo, it being exceeded by ſcarce any of the 
flowering-tree kind. I proceed now to an up- 


right ſpecies of Rubus, which has always been 


propagated on account of its flowers only; and 


The Virginian Flowering Raſpberry. All the 


Deſcrip- 


ſorts of Raſpberries are ſpecies of Rubus, and are tn ofthe 


to mix with our flowering ſhrubs 


vated ny 


It ariſes from the ground like the Common 


Ralpberries, though it will naturally grow higher; 


propagated for their fruit; but this fort is culti- Virginian 


Flower 


ing Raſp- | 


berry. 


but its growth is either higher or lower in pro- 


portion to the nature of the land or ſituation, as 
It will grow higher by two or three feet in a deep, 


| rich, moiſt ſoil, than it will in a foil of the op- 
poſite nature. 


The ſtalks are of a brown colour, 
and wholly without prickles; and the ſtrongeſt 


The 


from whence the plant derives no ſmall beauty. 


They are broader than they are long, and of a 
| fine green on both ſides, the upper being of a 


dark, the under of a lighter colour. Fach is di- 
vided into an uncertain number of lobes, which 
are ſerrated, and end in acute points. Theſe 
leaves grow alternately, on footſtalks that are 


of a proportionable length and ſtrength to the 


ſize of the leaves, they being often eight or nine 
inches broad, and ſeven or eight in length. The 
flowers are produced in July, in plenty, at the 
ends of the ſtalks; and the ſucceſſion will be 
months 5 

though 
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though they are always the moſt beautiful on 
their firſt appearance. 


They are of a purpliſh 
red, a colour which 1s very deſirable at that time, 
when mott of the other ſhrubs that are in blow 
will have yellow flowers. Each ſtands on a long 


tootſtalk z and many of them being collected into | 


a kind of looſe bunches, they make a tolerable 
figure. They are ſeldom ſucceeded by any fruit 
with us; and when this happens, it is of no flavour, 


and on that account of no value. 


Method 


of propa- 


| gating 


this tree. 


It is eaſily propagated from the ſuckers, which 
it ſends forth in ſuch abundance, that from 


a few plants, in a few years, almoſt any deſired 


quantity may be obtained: Nay, fo faſt do the 


roots creep and ſend forth ſtalks on all ſides, that, 


unleis they are conſtantly taken up as they grow, 
they will ſoon over-ſpread and choak all ſmaller 


plants that grow near them. The beſt time for 


taking off the ſuckers is the autumn; though 
they will grow very well if planted either in the 


winter or ſpring. 


Titles. 


The Virginian Flowering Raſpberry is titled, 
Rubus foliis ſimplicibus palmatis, caule inermi mul- 


at. 


_ tifolio multifloro, Cornutus calls it, Rubus odo- 
ratus. It grows common in Virginia, Canada, 
and ſome other parts of America. | 


lygynia ; and the characters are, | 
1. CALvx is a monophyllous perianthium, di- 


patent ſegments. 


patent petals, inſerted into the calyx. 

3. STAMINA are numerous filaments that are 
ſhorter than the corolla, and inſerted into the 
_ calyx, having roundiſh compreſſed antheræ. 

4. PisTIiLLUM conſiſts of numerous germina, 
and of ſmall capillary ſtyles, which ariſe 3 the 
ſides of the germen, with ſingle permanent 
ſt1ginas. | 

5. PERICARPIUM is a compound berry, The 
acini of which it is compoſed are roundiſh, and 

cach contains one cell. VVV 
6. SRMIxA. The ſeeds are fingle and oblong. 


Ihe receptacle of the pericarpium is of a co- 
nic figure. FVV 


Rubus is of the claſs and order Tcoſandria Po. Claſ 
| and ordes 
in the 


: Linnaa 
vided into five oblong, lanceolated, permanent, ſyſtem. 


| | The cha- 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five roundiſh, erecto- ders. 
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FRE Willow has been treated of in the 


CH A P. Ie 


SALIX, The WILLOW-TREE, or 8 AL LO W. 


1 former Part of this Work, where its propa- 


gation is given, as well as a hint for ſome 


of theſe trees to be admitted into Plantations 


for Ornament and Shade. Their commonneſs, 


however, makes them neglected; elſe they are 


numerous, and the varieties of thoſe ſpecies al- 


noble trees, and afford beauty by their ſhoots | 


and leaves. The real ſpecies of them are very 


molt infinite. The Gardener would hardly think 
it worth while, nay, it would be ridiculous to 


attempt, to make a general collection of Wil- 


los tor the pleaſure- garden; a taſk better be- 


fitting a baſket- maker, or ſuch as have much 
marſny ground to improve. There is, how- 
ever, a wonderful variety of kinds, and a plant 


or two of each ſpecies may be introduced into 


any plantation of trees, to enrich the Collection, 


while the uſefulleſt kinds may be cultivated in 


greater plenty by thoſe who would make the 


Species, 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 


beſt of every part of their eſtates. The real and 
diſtinct ſpecies of the Willow are, L 
1. The White Willow. 
2. The Yellow Willow. 
3. Purple Willow. 
4. Sweet-icented Willow. 
5. Weeping Willow. 
6. Shining Willow. 
7. Triandrous Willow. 
8. Phylica-leaved Willow. 
9. Almond-leaved Willow. 
10. Haſtated Willow. 
II. Crack-Willow, 
12. Roſe-Willow. 
13. Sallow). 
14. Ozier. | | 
15 Glaucous Willow, or Alpine Sallow. 
1. White Willow. A few plants of the 
Common White Willow may, and indeed ought 


White, to have a place among the talleſt-growing trees 


in the moiſteſt part of the plantation, as their 


2. The Golden Willow ought alſo to be ſpar- 
ingly ſtationed in the plantations, not for any extra- 


but from the ſhow they make in winter; for their 


fect among other trees. This will not grow to 
near the ſize of the other ſort. N fe 

3. The Red Willow is a free ſhooter, and will 
grow to a ſize almolt as large as the Common 
White Willow. A few of theſe only ſhould be 


admitted into our plantations; for they have no 


appears of a red colour, which makes a pretty 
variety among other trees at that ſeaſon ; but it 
is, nevertheleſs, not near fo ſtriking as the yellow 
fort. I proceed now to two other forts, which 
ſeem more peculiarly deſigned for ornamental 


| plantations ; and theſe are. 
4. The Sweet-ſcented Willow. This will grow sweet 
| to be a large timber-tree, and the branches are ſcented, 


covered with a ſmooth brown bark. The leaves 
of this ſort reſemble thoſe of the Bay-tree, and 


| are by far the broadeſt of any of the ſorts of Wil- 


lows. They are ſmooth, and have their upper ſur- 
face of a ſhining green; but their under ſurface is 


emit, eſpecially when bruiſed, a grateful odour; 


| fo that as an aromatic it claims a place in theſe 
| plantations among others of its own growth. In- 


deed it deſerves it ; for I have known the air per- 
fumed by the fragrance of its leaves after a ſhower 
to 2 conſiderable diſtance ; fo that it will readily 
join with other aromatics in perfuming the air 
with their ſpicey odours, 


5. The 


long and filver leaves will look exceeding well, 
and make a ſweet contraſt with the different 
| greens of the other forts. 2 


Yellow, 


ordinary figure theſe trees will make in ſummer, 


bark is ſmooth, and of a clear yellow; and in 
| that ſeaſon they have a ſingular and ſtriking ef- 


Purple, 


ſingular look in ſummer ; but in winter their bark 


paler, and they are ſerrated at their edges. They 


ä 


PDkcipuous TREES PROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND SHADE. 
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6. 


Weeping» 


5. The Weeping Willow of Babylon will grow 


to be a large tree; and no tree is more proper to 
be planted by rivers, ponds, over ſprings, &c. 
than this; for its ſlender branches are very long 
and pendulous ; the leaves, alſo, are long and 
narrow; and when any miſt or dew falls, a drop 


of water will hang at the end of each of theſe 


teaves, which, together with their pendulent 
branches and leaves, cauſe a moſt lugubrious appear- 
ance. Lovers garlands are ſaid to have been made 


of the wreaths of this Willow, the branches 


| Shining, 


rated, and of a yellowiſh-green colour. 
flowers are numerous hairy katkins, and the male 


Trian- 
drous, 


pointed, ſerrated, green on both ſides, and eared 


of which are very ſlender and pliable; and the 
plant itſelf has always been ſought after for 


ornamental plantations, either to mix with others 


of the like growth in the largeſt quarters, or to 
be planted out ſingly over ſprings, or in large 
opens, for the peculiar variety they will occaſion 
by their mournful look. | 

6. Shining Willow 1s a large-growing tree, 


ſending forth ſeveral ſlender branches, which 
hang down, and are covered with a pale brown 


bark. The leaves are ſmooth, glandulous, ſer- 


O 


flowers have two ſtamina only. They appear 
early in the ſpring; and the females are ſucceeded 


by downy ſeeds, like the Common Willow. 


7. Triandrous Willow 1s a large-growing tree, 
ſending forth numerous, erect, flexible branches, 


leaves are oval, ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, acute- 


at their baſe. The katkins are long, narrow, 


| looſe; and appear early in the ſpring. This fort 


andPhyli- 
ca-leaved 
Willows, 


and waved on their edges. 


the ſides of the branches; and they 
a large quantity of down, which is wafted about 
with the winds to a conſiderable diſtance. 


Variety. 


Almond- 
leaved 
Willow. 


Varieties 


deicribed, 


is planted by the baſket-makers, to mix with 


other kinds for their different ſorts of work. 
8. Phylica-leaved Willow. This is a tree of 


rather lower growth than the former. The | 
branches are numerous, flexible, tough, and 
| ſerviceable for ſeveral articles in the baſket-way. 


The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, ſerrated, 
| The flowers are long 
katkins, which come out early in the | 
on afford 


There is a variety of this, with broad leaves. 


9. Almond-leaved Willow. This 1s a Willow 
of the middle ſize, ſending forth numerous, 
flexible, tough branches, covered with a light- 


green bark. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 


lerrated, acute, eared at their baſe, and of a 
light- green colour on both ſides. The flowers 


are oblong katkins, which turn to a light down 


in the ſummer. | ETD 
There are ſeveral ſorts of this ſpecies, which 


are of inferior value to this, which 1s gene- 


rally diſtinguiſhed from the others by the name 


of the Old Almond-leaved Willow. The branches 
are very tough and flexible, and when planted in 
the Ozier way, and grown to be one year's ſhoots | 


from the ſtools, are very ſtrong, and highly 


making. 


Haſtated 
Willow. 


Crack. 
Willow, 


ſerviceable for the different 


tree for the Willow kind, ſending forth ſeveral 
long, green ſhoots from the ſtools, which are 
very full of pith, but nevertheleſs tough and 
ſerviceable to the baſket-maker. 


katkin; and come out in the ſpring, from the 
ſides of the young ſhoots, almoſt their whole 
NO RT Ly 7872s | 

11. Crack-Willow is another middle- ſized tree 


for the Willow kind. The branches are very brit- | 
tle, and covered with a browniſh bark. The leaves | 


. | 
4 


purpoſes of baſket 
10. Haſtated Willow. This is a middle-fized 


. The leaves 
are nearly oval, acute, ſmooth, ſerrated, fit cloſe 
to the branches, and have very broad appendices | 
at their baſe. The flowers are an oblong, yellow 


8 


The 


ru g from 
0 


— 


which are covered with a greyiſh bark. The | 


called the Striped Sallow. 


as n 


* 


are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, long, ſmooth, ſerrated, 
green on both ſides, and have glandulous foot- 
ſtalks. The katkins are long, ſlender, and the 
ſcales are looſely diſpoſed. . 


There is a variety of this ſpecies, with a yellow Variety. 


bark, which it caſts every year, called the Almond- 


leaved Crack Willow. Both ſorts are unfit for 


the baſket- makers uſe, being very brittle; on 


which account this ſpecies gained the appellation 
of Crack-Willow. 


12. Roſe- Willow. This is of much lower growth Note- 
than the former. The body of the tree is covered Willow. 


with a rough, yellow bark. The branches are 
upright, tough, and of a reddiſh colour. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, ſmooth, of a 
blueiſn- green colour, and, towards the upper 


part of the branches, are nearly oppoſite to each 
other. 


together in a roſe- like manner. 

a greeniſh- white colour, and have a ſingular and 

beautiful look. 5 | 
There are two or three varieties of this ſpecies. 


The leaves of one are downy underneath ; the 


{talks of another are brittle, and the leaves are 


green on both ſides ; whilſt another has its leaves 
| of a light-green on the upper ſurface, and glau- 
are all low-growing 


cous underneath : They 
plants, and ſeldom cultivated for uſe. 
13. Sallow, The Sallow is well known all 


The flowers come out from the ſides of 
the branches, and numbers of them are joined 


They are of 


Varieties 
deſcribed. 


Sallow. 


over England, and delights in a dry rather than 


a moiſt ſoil. It is a tree rather below the middle 
growth. The branches are brittle, ſmooth, of 


| a dark-green colour, and their chief uſe is for 
| hurdle-wood and the fire; though the trunk, or 


old wood, is admirable for ſeveral uſes in the tur- 


nery way. The leaves are oval, rough, waved, 


indented at the top, and woolly underneath. 
The katkins are very large, white, appear early in 


the ſpring, and are much reſorted to by the bees, 


on their firſt coming- out of their hives at that 

early ſeaſon. I EC | 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with long leaves, 

which end in acute points; and another with 


Varieties. 


ſmooth leaves, beautifully ſtriped with white, 


14. Ozier is a tree of rather low growth, 


tho” the ſhoots grow amazingly long and ſtrong 


in one year from the ſtools. The leaves are 
{pear-ſhaped, narrow, long, acute, almoſt entire, 
of a blueiſh-· green on their upper ſide and hoary 


_ underneath, and grow on very ſhort footſtalks. 


This is the moſt propagated of all the kinds for 


different value, but all are nevertheleſs uſeful to 


Ozier. 


| baſket-making: It admits of ſeveral ſorts of 


the baſket- maker, who covets as many forts of it 


as he can get. | 


. 


The varieties uſually go by the names of the Varieties. 


Green Ozier, the Old Baſket Ozier, Welſh 


Wicker, &c. | 


1. Glaucous Willow. This is a low Alpine Glaucous 


The leaves are oval, oblong, entire, of a glau- 


Willow, of little uſe for ornament or profit. Willow. 


cous colour, and poſſeſſed of fine hairs on 


their under ſide. The katkins are large, oval, 
of a white colour, and appear about the time of 


thoſe of the Common Sallow, This ſpecies is 


often called the Alpine Sallow. 3 
Theſe are the chief kinds of Willows; a 
few of which may be brought into the wilder- 


neſs-quarters and ornamental plantations, as well 


as be cultivated for profit. But beſides theſe, 
there are many other ſpecies, of very low growth, 
ſeldom riſing more than a foot, or a foot and half 


in height; an account of which ſhall be given 


among the Perennials, together with their culture, 
and the places proper for them pointed out, 


All the forts of Willows are propagated by 


Aaa planting 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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Method planting the cuttings, which may be done at all 
of propa- times of the year, "Tor they will grow 1f it is in 


gating 
theſe 


ſpecies. 


Titles. 


foliis lincarislanteulutis acuininatis. 


ſummer; thou, zh the beſt ſeaſon is the winter, or 
carly in the ſpring, juſt before they begin to 
ſhoot, The cuttings thould be of the lalt year's 
wood, ſhould be in height in proportion to their 
thickneſs, and always ought to be planted in an 
upright poſition, and trained up to one ſtem, if 
deſigned to mix with other cre. s in ornamental 
Plantations ; if for other purpoics, their culture 
is fully ſet forth in the proper article, among 
the Foreſt- trees. 

The Common White Willow 1s entitled, 
Salix ſoltts lanceclatis acuminatis ſerratis utrinque 

Pubeſe -entit ids 

ler calls it, Salix faliis elliptico- Janceolatis ſerratis 
ſubins ſericcis, dimine fragili; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Salix vulgaris alba arboreſcens; others, Salix alba. 
It is common about towns and villages in moſt 
re of E 798 0 

The Golden W how 18, Salix folits ſerratis 
evatis acutrs glabris ſerraturis car tilagineis, petio- 
lis calicſo-puniFatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Salix 
ſativa lutea, ſolio crenato, and Guettard, Salix 
It grows na- 
turally in England and molt parts of Europe. 

3. The Purple Willow ty Salix felits ſerratis 
$4a0i 7s lauceolatis : inferioribus oppoſitis. Ray calls 
it, Salix folio lonzo ſublutco nou auriculata, vimi- 
nous Fubris; Caſpar Bauhine, Salix folio longo 
ſublatco nom euriculela, * viminibus rubris; and John 
Bauhine, de rubra minima fragilis, folio longo 
angusto. It grows in England, and ſome of the 
wk parts of Europe. 


The Sweet Willow is, Salix foliis fran 
In the org Lappo- 
| molt parts of Europe. 


FN Noſeulis pentandris. 


aica it is termed, Salix pentandra. Ray calls it, 


Salix folio lanreo, five lato glabro odorato; Caſpar 


Bauhine, Salix vulgaris rubens; and J. Bauhine, 


Salix ſpontanea, folio amygdalino, fragilis non au- 
riculata. 


t is to be found growing ſpontaneouſly 
in mountainous and marſhy ſwampy ground in 


England and moſt parts of Europe. 
5. Weeping Willow is, Salix foliis ſerratis | 
glabris lineari-lanceolatis : 
nefort calls it, Salix orientalis, flagellis deorſum 
pulchre pend: entibus and Caſpar Bauhine, Salix 


ramis pendulis. Tour- 


Arabica, foliis a;riplicts. It is a native of the 


EFaſt. 


6. Shining Willow is, Salix Juli ferratis gla- 
bris, floribus hermaphroditts diandris. 
it, Salix latifolia folio ſplendente. 
Aſton in Cumberland, and allo Upſal in Sweden. 

7. Triandrous Willow is, Salix folits ſerratis 
glabris, fleribus triendris. Haller calls it, Salix 
foliis elliptico-lanceolatis utrinque glabris ſerratis 
appendiculatis;, and Ray, Salix folio auriculato 
ſplendente flexilis. 
. | 

. Phylica- leaved: Willow is, Salix foliis fer- 
= glabris lanceolatis: crenis undatis. 


It grows naturally in the 
north of Sweden. | | 


9. Almond-leaved Willow is, Salix foliis ſer- 
ratis glabris lanceolatis petiolatis, ſtipulis trapezi- 


formibus. In the Flora Lappenica it is termed, 
Salix foliis ſerratis glabris actuninatis appendicula- 
tis. Caipar Bauhine calls it, Salix folio amygda- 
lino utrinque virente aurita ; Haller, Salix Perſicæ 


 felio,, and Parkinſon, Salix viminalis nigra. It 


grows common in England and moſt parts of 
Lurope. 

| Haſtated Willow is, 
49125 ſubovatis acutis ſeſſi libus, ftipulis ſubcorda- 
tis. In the Flora Lapponica it is termed, Salix 
folits ſerratis glabris ſubovatis ſeſſilibus appendicu- 
lalis. Haller calls it, Salix foliis glabris ovatis 


ferraturis inſimis glandulfis. Hal- 


Ray calls 
It grows about 


It grows in Switzerland and 


In the 
Lora Lapponica it is termed, Salix foliis ſerratis 
Zilabris oblongo-ovatis.. 


Salix foliis ſerratis 


— 


ſerratis, appendicibus latiſſimis. It grows naturally 
in Lapland and Switzerland. 

11. Crack-Willow is, Salix foliis ſerratis gla- 
bris ovato-lanceolatis, petiolis dentato-glanduloſis. 
Van Royen calls it, Salix foliis ſerratis glabris 
lanceolatis acuminatis appendiculatis; Ray, Salix, 
folio longo latoque ſplendente, fragilis; allo, Salix 
felio amygdalino utrinque aurito corticem abjicens , 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Salix fragilis; alſo, Salis 
folio amygdalino utringue virente aurito; and John 
Bauhine, Salix ſpontanea fragilis amygdalino folio 
auriculata & non auriculala. It grows common 
in England and moſt of the northern parts of 
Europe. 

12. Roſe-Willow is, Salix foliis ſerratis gla- 
bris lanceolato-linearibus : ſuperioribus oppoſitis 
obliguis. Haller calls it, Salix foliis utrinque læ- 


— —— 
— — 


vious: inferne glaucis, ſquamis & capſulis tomen- 


tofis ; Ray, Salix humilior, foliis anguſtis ſubcæru— 
leis ex adverſo binis ; John Bauhine, Salix tenuior, 
felio minore utrinque glabro; and Dalechamp, $a. 
lis belice 7 heophreſti. It grows naturally, but not 


| very common, in England ; alſo in mn TER | 
parts of Europe. | 


I }. Sallow is titled, Sali feliis ovatis rugofes : 


 ſubtus tomentoſis, undatis ſuperne denticulatis. In 


the Lora Lepponica it is termed, Salix foliis ſub- 


crenalis utrinque villaſis ovato-oblongis ; allo, Salix 


foliis oblongis Sudtus villofis : inferioribus crenatis, 
ſuperioribus integris. Haller calls it, Salix folio 
rugoſo obiter ſerrato ſubtus lanuginoſo, Julo craſſiſ- 


 ſimo, Caſpar Bauhine, Salix Vatifelia rotunda; 


allo, Salix folio ex rotunditate acuminato; Gerard, 


_ Salix caprea rotundifolia; and Gmelin, Salix fo- 


Lis elliptico-lanceolatis ſubtus ſericeis appendiculatis. 
It grows naturally in dry places in England, and 


14. Ozier is, Salix ſoliis ſubintegerrimis Janceo- 


| /ato- linearibus longilſimis acutis ſubtus ſericeis, ra- 
Van Royen calls it, Salix foliis 
undulatis lineari-lanceolatis ſubtus tomentoſis; Caſ- 


mis Di gatlis. 


par Bauhine, Salix folio longiſſimo anguſtiſſimo 


_ utringue albido; Ray, Salix folio longiſſi imo; John 


Bauhine, Salix foliis anguftis & longiſſimis criſpis: 
ſubtus albicantibus; and Gmelin, Salix foliis ex 
lincari-lanceolatis integris ſubtus incanis. 


15. Glaucous Willow, or Alpine Ozier, 1s, 
Salix foliis integerrimis, ſubtus tenuiſſime villoſis 
ovato-oblongis. 


It grows 
naturally in England and moſt parts of Europe. | 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Salix 


Alpina Pyrcnaica, It grows naturally on the Alps 


of Lapland and the Pyrenees. 
This genus 1s of the clais and order FIAT 


| Diandria; and the characters are, 


1. Male Flowers. 
1. Calyx. The general katkin is oblong g. 
and every-where imbricated. The ſcales are 


| oblong, plane, patent, and cach contains one 


flower. 
- 0; 53 | 


There is none. "avis at 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
raters, 


rium is a ſmall, cylindric, 8 melliferous : 


gland, in the center of the flower. 

3. STAMINA are two erect, filiforme . 
longer than the calyx, having dielymous. qusdri- 
locular anthere. 
; II. Female Flowers. 

1. CaLyx. The katkin is the ſame as the 
males; as are alſo the ſcales. 

2. CokoLLA. There is none. 

3. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oval, attenuated 
germen, and a ſtyle which 1s hardly diſtinguiſh- 
able from the germen, having two erect, "bifid 
ſtigmas. 


4. PERICARPIUM is an oval, ſubulated, uni- 


locular capſule, formed of two valves. and opens 


at the top. 


5. SEMIN A. The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, 


oval, and crowned with a hairy dovrn. 
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Species. 


Common 
Elder. 


Cc H A P. 


LXXVII 


SAMBUCUS, The ELDER-TREE. 


HE ſhrubby ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. Common Elder. | 
2. American Elder. 
h 3. Mountain Red-berried Elder. 
1. Common Elder. There are ſeveral ſorts 
of the Elder-tree, that will ſometimes grow to 


be twenty or five-and-twenty feet high; which 


Varieties 


deſcribed, 


as they come in of courſe here, I will give them, 
that if any ſuits the planter's taſte, he may choole | 


it for his purpoſe. They are, 
The Black Elder- tre. 
The White-berried Elder-tree. 

The Green-berried Elder-tree. 

The Parſley-leaved Elder. 
The Gold-ſtriped Elder. 

The Silver: ſtriped Elder. 

The Silver-duſted Elder. | | 
The Common or Black Elder is too well known 
to need any deſcription. I have ſeen it more 
than thirty feet high, with a large trunk; and 
then it is that the wood is highly valuable. 


The leaves and flowers have a ſtrong and dil- 


agreeable ſcent, which makes it highly improper | 
for pleaſurable plantations : The phyſic-garden 


| ſeems more proper for theſe trees, the virtues 


of which are well known in medicine. Few 


cattle, nay, hardly any animal, will brouſe on 


them, ſo diſagreeable are they to the taſte of 
moſt creatures. However, they poſſeſs many 
excellent and rare virtues: The inner bark, 


the buds, the leaves, the flowers, the berries, 


trees in any of the wilderneſs- quarters, nor yet 


prove ſovereign remedies for many diſorders; 


ſhould not, indeed, be placed among other 


near walks, for the reaſons above given; but 


if they could be planted ſingly, or a {mall clump. 
of them, at a diſtance from any place of receſs, 


there is no tree in the world will cut a grander 
figure, or be more ſtriking when in blow; for 


at that time they will be covered all over with 
large bunches of white flowers, which will al- 


lume- an air of majeſty at that diſtance, beyond 


any of the flowery tribe. Neither may a few of 


acute corner of the plantation, that ſhews itſelf 


them only be ſtationed in this manner; but any 


at a diſtance, may end with one of theſe trees ; 


for there it will diſplay its gaudy pride when in 


blow, and the eyes of all be feaſted by its deli- 


cious appearance, whilſt the ſenſe of ſmelling is 


no way incommoded by its ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſcent. 


The White-berried Elder differs from the for- 
mer, in that the berries are whiter; the bark, 


alſo, of the young ſhoots is whiter; the buds, 


likcwiſe, at their firſt appearance, are inclined to 
a whiter colour; the leaves, too, are of a paler 
green; and the plant in general has not ſuch 
a ſtrong diſagreeable ſcent, though it nevertheleſs 
has a proportionable ſhare. A plant or two only 
of this fort is to be admitted, merely for variety; 


though, where they are required for the ſake of 
the berrics to make wine, an hedze of them may 


be planted, in a place that is little frequented, 
and they will plentifully furniſh the owner with 
berries for his purpoſe. 


and emit the ſame diſagreeable ſcent. 


reddiſh colour. 
ſuch a ſtrong diſagreeable taſte as the Common 
Elder berries, yet they have a kind of phy- 
ſical flavour; nevertheleſs, they are liked by 
ſome perſons, who are as fond of them as they 


Green-berried Elder differs, in that the berries 


are green; the bark, alſo, of the young ſhoots. 
| 15 of a darker grey than that of the White; and 


the buds at their firſt appearance have nearly as 
dark a colour as that of the Common Elder. 
We muſt have only a plant or two of this ſort for 
variety; and where the berries are wanted for 


| wine; an hedge of them may be planted in ſome 


diſtant place, in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 


White on: 


The Parſley-leaved Elder varies in no reſpect | 


from the Common fort, except in the nature of 


the leaves; which are laciniated in ſuch a man- 


ner as. to reſemble the leaves of ſome ſorts of 
parſley. Theſe leaves occaſion a wonderful variety 


in wilderneſs-quarters among the leafy tribe, and 
on their account the plant is deemed worthy of 


| place in any Collection; though the flowers 


poſſeſs the ſame nature with the Common ſort, 


The fifth and ſixth torts are diſtinguiſhed by 


their different coloured ſtripes ; whilſt the ſeventh, 


the Silver-duſted kind, is remarkable for leaves 


finely powdered or duſted over, in a pounce-like 


8 


manner, cauſing thereby a very beautiful and 


ſtriking appearance. | | 
2. The American Elder is of lower growth 


than any of the above ſorts, ſeldom riſing 
higher than eight or ten feet. The young ſhoots 
The leaves on the 


are of a reddiſh colour. 
lower part of the plant are trifoliate; others are 


| compoſed of about two or three pairs of folioles, 
and they may be made very ornamental, if 
Properly ſtationed in theſe plantations. They 


terminated by an odd one. Theſe folioles are ſer- 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
American 


rated, and of a pleaſant green colour; neither do 


they emit ſo ſtrong a ſcent as any of the other ſorts. 
The flowers are produced in the ſame manner as 


the folioles; and are ſucceeded by berries of a 


Tho? thele berries have not quite 


are of ſome ſorts of fruit. I have known thoſe 
who were fond of eating theſe berries, call 
it the Eatable Elder Berry-tree. What was ſaid 
of the firſt fort, recommending its being planted 


ſingly, or in ſmall clumps at a diſtance, will 


hold good in all theſe ſorts, which when in blow 


will equally have the ſame noble appearance as 
that, except the American, which 1s of lower 
growth, and conſequently of leſs figure than the 


| Others, and as ſuch leſs proper for the purpoſe. 


3. The Mountain Red-berried Elder will grow 
to about ten or twelve feet high, and 1s a tree 


that is with great juſtice univerſally admired. The 


bark of the young ſhoots is of a reddiſh colour, 
and the buds in winter will be very large and 


and the 
Mountain 
Red- 
berried 
Elder. 


turgid, and of a ſtill deeper red. The leaves 


are pinnated with an odd one; their folioles are 
ſerrated ; they are placed at a good diſtance on 
the mid-rib, which is pretty long; and they die 
to a reddiſh colour in the autumn, The red- 


diſh-coloured branches, with their large red tur- 


| gid buds, have a ſingular and noble look in 


winter amongſt other trees; and in the ſpring, 
as flowering-ſhrubs, theſe trees ſeem to attempt 
to vie with any of the flowering tribe: For in 

| April, 
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April, and the beginning of May, they will | 


produce their bunches of flowers at the ends of 


_ every joint of the laſt year's ſhoots. Theſe bunches 


of flowers are of an oval figure; a figure in which 


compound flowers are not commonly produced. 


Elder. 


berries 

uſed in 
medicine, 
and to 


make 


Wine. 


Receipt to 
make 


wine from 


Howers of 


Elder. 


They are not, however, of ſo clear a white as 
any of the other ſorts, being tinged with green; 
and although the tree will be covered with them, 
they have not the ſame ſtriking appearance; but 
this defect is made amends for by the pecu- 
liar form which they aſſume, and the ſcarcity of 
the plant itſelf. Were there nothing but the above 
recited properties to recommend this ſhrub, 1t 
might juſtly claim admiſſion in plenty into our 
choiceſt plantations: but theſe are not all its 
beauties : What remains is much more ſtriking 
and engaging ;- for theſe oval bunches of flowers 
are ſucceeded by oval bunches of berries, that 
are of a deep ſcarlet colour. A crop, indeed, 


does not always enſue; but when it does, no 
tree is more ſingularly beautiful than this is ren- 
dered by them, chiefly occaſioned by their colour 

and form, which any one mult conceive to be 


delightful: + % a A 
The Elder chiefly uſed in medicine is the 

Common fort, together with the Dwarf Elder, 

called Ebulus, which is an herbaceous plant. 


Wines are made from the berries of all the ſorts, 


which are allowed to be excellent cordials, and 
very wholeſome. The manner of making them 
is ſo well known, that nothing need be ſaid here 


on that ſubject : I ſhall, however, inſert a receipt 
to inake a wine from the flowers of Elder (copied 
from a_much-citeemed Cookery-Book), which 


is affirmed to be very ſimilar to Frontiniac. 
+ Take fix gallons of ſpring water, twelve 
pounds of white ſugar, and ſix pounds of raiſins of 
the fun chopped. Boil theſe together one hour; 
then take the flowers of Elder, when they are 


falling, and rub them off to the quantity of half | 


a peck. When the liquor is cold, put them in. 


The next day put in the juice of three lemons, - 


and four ſpoonfulls of good ale yeaſt. Let it 
itand covered up two days; then ſtrain it off, 


and put it in a veſſel fit for it. To every gallon | 


of wine put a quart of Rheniſh; and put your 


bung lightly on a fortnight ; then ſtop"it down 


_ cloſe. Let it ſtand ſix months; and if you find 


> {zrhod 


gf railing 


Elder- 


frets» 


7 Species. | 


Deſcrip- 


it is fine, bottle it off..“ | 
All the ſorts of Elder are propagated by cut- 


tings. Theſe ſhould be of the laſt year's ſhoot, 


and each cutting ſhould conſiſt of three joints; 


_ cell. 


* 


two of which muſt be in the ground, whilſt the 
third is left above, to make the ſhoot. October is 
the beſt month for this buſineſs ; and almoſt any 
ſoil will do, though the moiſter it is the better. 
Theſe cuttings may be either planted very cloſe, 
and removed the autumn following into the nur- 
ſery-ground ; or they may be planted a foot or 
more aſunder, and then they will be of a ſuf. 
ficient diſtance until they are taken up for good, 
which may be any time after two years. Thus 
eaſy is the culture of theſe plants when known. 

1. The Common Elder is titled, Sambucus 


cymis quinquepartitis, caule arboreo, In the Hortus Titles. 


Cliffortianus it is termed, Sambucus caule perenni 


ramoſo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sambucus fructu 


in umbella nigro; alſo, Sambucus fructu in umbella 
viridi; alſo, Sambucus laciniato folio. Van Royen 
terms it, Sambucus caule arboreod ramoſo, floribus 
umbellatis ; and Dodonzus, Sambucus. The Elder 
grows common in moſt parts of England, though 
it is originally a native of Germany, | 

2. The American Elder is, Sambucus cymis 
quinquepartitis, foliis ſub-bipinnatis, caule fruteſ- 
cente, It grows naturally in Canada, Penſylvania, 
and Virginia. 8 5 

3. The Mountain Red-berried Elder is, Sam- 
bucus racemis compoſitis ovatis, caule arboreo. Van 
Royen calls it, Sambucus caule arborco ramoſo, 


floribus- racemoſis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Sambucus ra- 
cemoſa rubra; and John Bauhine, Sambucus race- 


moſa, acinis rubris. It grows common in the 
mountainous parts of the ſouth of Europe. 
 Sambucus is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Trigynia; and the characters are, TT 
1. CaLyx is a ſmall, monophyllous, perma- 
nent perianthium, divided into five parts. 
2. CoroLLx conſiſts of a wheel-ſhaped, con- 


cave petal, that is cut into five obtuſe, reflexed 


A _ 3, 
3. STAMINA are five ſubulated filaments, the 


length of the corolla, having roundiſh antheræ. 


4. PisTILLUM. The germen is oval, obtuſe, 
and ſituated under the receptacle. There is no 
ſtyle, but in the room of it is a ſwelling glan- 


dule. The ſtigmas are three, and obtuſe. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh berry, of one 


6. Sruix A. The ſeeds are three, convex on 
one fide, and angular on the other. 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
næan 
ſyſtem, 
The cha- 
raters, 
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SORBUS, The SWEE T-SERVICE-TREE. 


HIS genus conſiſts of three notable ſpecies : 
1. The Wild Sorbus, or Quicken: tree. 

2. The Sweet-Service. | | 25 
3. The Semi- pinnated Sweet-Service. 

1, The Wild Sorbus, or Quicken- tree, has 


tioncf the been already treated of as a Foreſt- tree in the 


Wild 
Sorbus, 


Firſt Book, where the reader may ſee how deſir- 


able that tree is, not only on account of its wood, 


but to join in other plantations of all ſorts. He 
will there perceive, that few trees have greater 
beauty, or afford greater variety; and from 
thence he may collect in what manner and where 


pleaſure. 55 
2. The Sweet - Service- tree is ſo diſtinguiſhed 
from the other, becauſe it produces eatable fruit, 


which in France, Italy, and other parts, is ſerved 


it ought to be ſtationed, in plantations for 


Sweet- 
Service, 


up ih deſerts; and the tree is cultivated there 


ſolely on that account. It will grow to be 


larger than the Quicken-tree; and in many re- 


ſpects is ſuperior in beauty to moſt trees. It will 
orow with an upright ſtem; and the young 
ſhoots in the ſummer are ſo downy as to appear 
covered with meal. In the winter they are in. 


clined 


o 
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P 


clined td a purpliſh colour; and are ſpotted all 
over with whitiſh: ſpots: The buds at the ends 


of them will be turgid, preparing for the next 


year's ſhoot. The leaves reſemble thoſe of. the 


| Quicken-tree, but are finely pinnated, and com- 


fruit, which is large, fleſhy, and of various ſhapes | 


Semi- 
pinnated 
Service. 


poſed of ſeven or eight pair of lobes, which are 


terminated by an odd one. They are broader 
than thoſe of the Quicken- tree, ſerrated in a 
deeper and more irregular manner, and their 


under ſurface is of a much more downy nature. 


The flowers are white, grow in umbels, come 
out in May, and are ſucceeded by an agreeable 


in the different varieties. | 


3. The Semi-pinnared Service. This ſeems 


pinnatis utringue glabris. In the Hortus Cliffor- 


to be a mongrel, between the Quicken- tree and 


Aria. It is an upright- growing tree, and the 


young branches are of a whitiſh colour. The 


leaves are very downy, and pinnated at the bale ; 
but the upper lobes join together, thereby form- 


ing a half-pinnated leaf. The flowers are white, 


grow in umbels, and are ſucceeded by bunches | 
of roundiſh berries, which will be ripe in the | 


autumn. A 


Methodof 
ropagat- 
he theſe 


The culture of the Quicken-tree has already 
been given; and that culture will ſerve for all 
the ſorts : But in order to have good fruit of the 
Sweet-Service-tree, 


grow in almoſt any foil; though they make the 


ſwifteſt progreſs, and arrive at the greateſt 
-. height, in 4 moiſt Gtuation; Zn nyt 
1. The Quicken-tree is - titled, Sorbus foliis 


the beſt ſorts ſhould be 
grafted or budded upon pear or quince-ſtocks. _ 
| Theſe trees are all very hardy, for they will 


tianus it is termed, Sorbus foliis pinnatis. John 


* 
* 
W 


— 


Bauhine calls it, Sorbus aucuparia; Caſpar Bau- 


hine, Sorbus ſylveſtris foliis domefice fimilis ; and 
It grows natu- 


Cammerarius, Sorbus ſylveſtris. 
rally in England, and moſt of the northern parts 
of Europe. | 


2. The Sweet-Service is titled, Sorbus foliis 


pinnatis, ſubtus villas. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Sorbus ſativa.; and Cluſius, Sorbus legitima. It 


grows naturally in the ſouth of France, Italy, and 


moſt of the ſouthern countries of Europe. 
3. The Semi- pinnated Sweet-Service is titled, 
Sorbus foliis ſemipinnatis ſubtus tomentofis. In the 
Flor. Suec. it is termed, Cratægus fennica. It 
grows naturally in Gotlandia. . 
Sorbus is of the claſs and order Tcoſandria 
Digynia; and the characters are, 
1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, concave- patent, 


nc) 


and order 
in the 


Linnæan 


permanent perianthium, indented in five parts ſvſtem. 


at the top. 


2. CoRkolLLA conſiſts of five roundiſh, concave 


petals, inſerted in the calyx. 


3. Srauix A are about twenty awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments, inſerted in the calyx, having roundiſh 
| anthere. -- | 


4. PisTILLUM conliſts of a germen placed be- 


The cha 


tracters. 


low the receptacle, and of three filiforme, erect _ 


ſtyles, with capitated ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a ſoft, globoſe, umbili- 


cated berry. 
6. SEMINA, 


| The ſeeds are three; oblong, = 
| ſtint, and cartilaginous... 5 | | 


S SSS S Se 


CH Ar. LAXIX. 


SPARTIU M, 


E come now to another genus of the 


— papilionaceous flowers, of which there 


Species. 


Com non 
Engliſh 
Broom. 


This plant is extirpated all over England, | 
where it naturally grows, as a peſt to the land; 
1o that we can hardly recommend to plant it in | 


are ſeveral ſpecies and varieties; and 
they are, 2] . 
I. The Common Engliſh Broom. 
The Spaniſh Broom,  _ 

The Starry Broom. 5 

The Single-ſeeded Broom: 
The Eaſtern Broom. 
Prickly Cytiſus. 
Prickly Broom. 


res 


I. The Common Engliſh Broom is known in | 


moſt parts of England, tho? I do not remember 
to have ſeen a plant growing, in its natural wild 
ſtate, within many miles of Church-Langton. 


' gardens; for was it to be ſet there, many per- 


elf, and perhaps cenſure the Gardener for his 


tons would ſuppoſe it to have come up of it- 


neglecting to root it out ſooner. The Common 
Broom, however, is a plant of admirable beauty; 
which, were it not 2 its commonneſs, would 
be ſooner taken notice of and allowed. It will 
grow to be about fix feet high. The branches 
are very flexible and numerous ; they are angu- 
lar; and the bark with which they are covered 


is of a delightful green. The leaves are both 


Yor. 1. 
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| 


The BROOM 


trifoliate and ſingle, the lower part of Kl 
branches producing the former, the upper part 
the latter. 


The flowers are large; and pro- 


duced in May, all along the ſides of the laſt 


year's ſhoots, from the bottom to the top. They 

| ſtand upon ſhort footſtalks, and ſo ornament 
each twig of which the whole ſhrub is compoled, 
I that they have a look grand beyond expreſſion ;_ 


which is generally unobſerved but by thoſe 
whoſe delight is in obſerving the wiſdom of 


kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, all of which are very we 


| known. | ee ee nemo ng 
2. Spaniſh Broom, There . are two notable Spaniſti 


varieties of this ſpecies : 
Common Spaniſh Broom. 
Double Spaniſh Broom. 


* 


Common Spaniſh Broom is a fine plant, and geſeribed. 


has been much ſought after as a flowering-ſhrub. 
It will grow to be ten feet high. The branches 
are taper, placed oppoſite, and covered with a 


ſmooth green bark. The leaves, which are not 
very numerous, are of a ſpear-ſhaped figure, and, 


| God; and greatly it is manifeſted in the wonder- | 

ful ſtructure of the flowery tribe! Theſe flowers 

are ſucceeded by compreſſed pods, tage 
I 


Broom. 


Varieties 


like the twigs, of a fine green colour. The 


flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, 
in looſe ſpikes, in July ; and there will be a ſuc- 
ceſſion ſtill kept up, at the end of each ſpike, 
bb | often 
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often until the froſt puts a period to their blow- | are numerous, ſlender, and tough. They are 
ing. The flowers of this ſort, alſo, are ſucceeded | rather of a ſingular ſtructure, each of them af- 
by compreſſed pods, which contain kidney-ſhaped fording fix angles. Ihe leaves, which are 
ſeeds, and which often ripen in the autumn. few, are of different figures, ſome being found 
The Double Spaniſh Broom differs in no reſpe&t | ſingle only, whilſt others are trifoliate. The 
from the other, except that the leaves are very flowers are produced in July, at the ends of the 
double. The manner of growing, colour of the | branches, in a kind of ſpikes. They are of a 
ſhoots, and nature of the leaves, are exactly the | paler yellow than moſt of the other ſorts; and 
fame; and it produces very full double flowers : | are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds with us. 
But theſe flowers do not come out fo early as | 6. Prickly Qtiſus has ſcarcely any buſineſs in p. 
the ſingle ſort, it being often September before | this place, being generally reared as a green- Cre 
any of them will be in blow; and the ſucceſſion | houſe plant; but as it will bear our moderately. ; 
{ | will be continued fo ſlowly, that ſometimes not | mild winters in a warm foil and ſituation, with 
1 | more than two or three flowers on a ſpike will this caution 1t may be introduced. It is about fix 
| be fully out before the froſts nip them for any | feet in growth; and the branches are numerous, 
further blow. This fort is ſucceeded by no | flender, tough, angular, and armed with lon 
ſeeds. | | | ſpines. The leaves are trifoliate; and the 
| | 3. Starry Broom is a low plant, ſeldom grow- | flowers are produced in cluſters, in June, at 
| Broom. ing more than a yard high, even when it has the | the ends of the branches. They ſtand on long 
| advantage of culture in the places of its natural footſtalks, are of a bright yellow, and make a 
| | | growth; two feet it ſeldom aſpires to. Not- | noble figure. They are ſucceeded by ſhort, 
i | | withſtanding the low growth of this ſhrub, | hard pods, which contain a few feeds of the fame 
| | | however, it will occupy a large ſpace of | figure with the others. = 
ground 1n proportion to its ſize, for 1t extends 7. Prickly Broom. The ſtalk of this ſpecies is Prickly 
its flexible branches all around to ſome diſtance.] woody, and ſends forth ſeveral ſlender, prickly Broom. 
The branches of which it is compoſed are very | branches, which ſpread themſelves every way. 
narrow, angular, and grow oppoſite by pairs. | The leaves are oval, ſmooth, and in ſonie va- 
Wi | The leaves are trifoliate, grow oppoſite to each | Tieties hairy. The flowers are mocerately large; 
| | other, and the folioles are awl-ſhaped, placed and ſome are of a deep yellow colour, whilſt 
h | | ' oppoſite, and ſpread ont in ſuch a manner as to others are pale. They appear in July; and are 
reſemble the rays of a ſtar, which occaſions its ſucceeded by ſhort pods, containing the ſeeds, 
being ſo called. The flowers are produced in | which ſeldom ripen in England. TT 
| June and July, at the ends of the branches: | All theſe ſorts of Broom, the Double-bloſſomed Xſerhod 
. | | They will be in a kind of ſmall cluſters or excepted, are to be raiſed from ſeeds ; and one of propz- 
| ſpikes, are of a bright yellow colour, and of the | method may be obſerved for all the forts. The . 
j ſame figure with the former, but proportionally | forts that ripen their ſeeds in England are ſup- mY 
j ſmaller. They are ſucceeded by ſhort hairy | poſed to be ready at hand; the ſeeds of the 
# pods, in which are a few kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, | others muſt be procured from the places where 
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which will be ripe in Auguſt or September. they grow naturally, The firſt week in April is 

Single. 4. Single-ſeeded Broom. The varieties of this | the beſt time for ſowing the ſeeds; and this 
ſezded ſpecies are, ; TTY -| ſhould be either in drills, or in beds half an inch 
Broom. The Common Yellow. I deep. It will not be long before the plants 


Varieties The White-flowered. . . appear; and as the hot weather comes on, they 
Jeſcriveg, The Common Single- ſeeded Broom is a plant | ſhould be ſhaded from nine o'clock in the morn- 
ee of about fix feet in growth. Its branches, which | ing till within an hour of ſunſet. Watering and 

are very numerous, and tough, are angular; | conſtant weeding muſt be given them; and this 
and the leaves, which are not very many, are of | 1s all the trouble they will require in ſummer. 
a lanceolated figure. The flowers are produced | The reader will perceive our Common Broom 
in bunches from the ſides of the branches. Theſe | to want none of this care; neither will the Com- 
bunches are ſmall; but being of a fine deep yel- | mon Spaniſh Broom need much of it; it is to be 
low colour, and alſo being in plenty all over the | afforded thoſe only which are leis common, that 
ſhrub, give it a beautiful look. This ſhrub | we may be more certain of a fuller and ftronger 
blows in July; and the flowers are ſucceeded by | crop. In the ſpring all theſe ſeedlings are to be 
ſhort pods, each of which contains a ſingle ſeed taken up, and pricked out in the nuriery-ground, 
only, which ſeldom ripens in England. ga foot aſunder, and two feet diſtant in the rows. 
White-flowered Single-ſeeded Broom, which | This work mult be done when they are one year- 
is alſo called the White Spaniſh Broom, is of a | old ſeedlings; becaule they naturally fend down 
more tender nature than the former ſort; yet not | a ſtrong tap-root, which, if deferred longer, 
fo tender but that it will thrive abroad with us, | will be grown fo big as to endanger the growth 
in any dry foil and well-ſheltered ſituation, if the | of the plant. After they have ſtood in the nur- 
winters are not too ſevere. After this precaution, | fery-ground two years, they will be good plants 
I would adviſe the gardener not to venture his | for ſetting out where they are to remain. Thus 
whole ſtock of theſe plants abroad, leſt a ſevere | may all the forts of Spartiun be raiſed by ſeeds; 
winter ſhould take them all off; but to have a few | though it will be highly proper to have par- 
' planted in pots, and ſet under ſhelter, that, in | ticular regard to the ſituation of rhe tenderer 
caſe the others ſhould be killed, a ſhare of theſe | ſorts ; ſuch as the White Spaniſh Broom, the 
may ſupply their places. The White Spaniſh | Oriental, and the forts called the Prickly Gris 
Broom, then, will grow to about eight feet high; | and Prickly Broom. Theſe may be raifed the ſame 
and the branches are numerous, ſlender, and | way; but the ſoil and ſituation muſt be naturally 
tough, Their bark is of a whitiſh colour, and | warm and well-ſheltered, and the beds ſhould be 
they are taper, almoſt like a ruſh. The leaves, | hooped to be covered with mats in froſty wea- 
which are not many, are of a lanceolated figure. | ther; otherwiſe the whole crop will be in danger 
The flowers are white, come out in cluſters from | of being loſt the firſt winter. In the ſpring they 
the ſides of the branches in July, and are ſuc- | may be planred, ſome in pots (to preſerve the 
ceeded by ſhort pods, each of which contains | ſorts), others in the warmeſt places of the ſhrub- 
one ſingle ſeed only. | | bery. Another method will not be improper 
Eaſtern 5. The Eaſtern Broom will grow to about fix | to be followed in raiſing the tenderer forts; 
Broom. or eight feet high. The branches of this, alſo, | namely, by ſowing them in pots in 1 and 
| 5 | | ins plunging 
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plunging them in a ſhady border up to the rim. 
At the approach of the firit froſt, they may be 
removed into the greenhouſe, or placed under 
ſome ſhelter, when they will be effectually pre- 
ſerved until the ſpring ; then they ſhould be 
turned out, and planted in ſeparate pots, which 
ſhould: be plunged in a ſhady border, and re- 
moved under cover in the winter. By thus pro- 
tecting them for a winter or two, they will get 
ſtronger, and be able to reſiſt the cold; and then 
a ſhare may be planted out in the warmeſt ſitua- 
tion, whilſt the others may be removed into larger 
pots, to be kept and treated as greenhoule- 
plants. | | 3 
Titles of 1. The Common Engliſh Broom is entitled, 
the differ- Spartium foliis ternatis ſolitariiſque, ramis inermi- 
ent iPe- us angulatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Geniſta 
de.  anguloſa & ſcoparia; John Bauhine, Geniſta an- 
guloſa trifolia; Tournefort, Cytiſo geniſta ſcoparia, 
vulgaris fore luteo; and Dodonæus ſimply, Ge- 
niſta. It grows naturally upon barren lands in 
England, and moſt of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe. e 75 
2. Spaniſh Broom is, Spartium ramis oppoſitis 
teretibus apice floriferis, foliis lanceolatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Spartium arboreſcens, ſeminibus 
lenti ſimilibus; and John Bauhine, Geniſta juncea. 
It grows common in Spain and Portugal, and in 
ſome parts of Italy and Sicily. . | 


3. Starry Broom is, Spartium foliis ternatis 


Hinearibus ſeſſilibus, petiolis perſiſtentibus, ramis op- 


Paſitis angulatis, John Bauhine calls it, Genifta | 


radiata, five Fellaris; Columna, Spartium equi- 


colorum minimum montanum triphyllum, It is a na- 


tive of Italy. 


gulatis, racemis lateralibus, foliis lanceolatis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Spartium alterum monoſper- 


mum, ſemine reni ſimili; allo, Spartium tertium, | 


fore albo; Cluſius, Spartium III. Hiſpanicum. 
It grows naturally in the moſt barren parts of 
Spain. | e 2 


. The Eaſtern Broom is, Spartium foliis ſoli- 


5 


torus ternatiſque ramis ſexangularibus apice flori- 


_ 


feris. Tournefort calls it, Spartium orientale. 


of «the Eaſt. * 


6. Prickly Cytiſus is, Spartium foliis bernatis, 
ramis angulatis ſpinaſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


Acacia trifolia; John Bauhine, Aſpalathus ſecunda 


trifolia; and Herman, Cytiſus ſpinoſus. It grows 


near the ſea-coaſts in the touthern parts of 
Europe. N ee 
7. Prickly Broom is, Spartium ramis ſpinoſis 
Patentibus, foliis ovatis. John Bauhine calls it, 
Aſpalathus ſecunda Monſpelienſis; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Geniſta-ſpartium ſpinoſum majus, fore luteo ; alſo, 
Genifta-ſpartium ſpinoſum majus ſecundum, flore 


Aligua compreſſa glabra & annulata. It is a native 


Pallido; alſo, Geniſta-ſpartium ſpinoſum majus ter- 


tium hirſutum. Cluſius terms it, Aſpalathr:s 
alter III. It grows naturally in Spain and the 
ſouth of France. | 


Spartium is of the claſs and order Diadelphia Claſs and 


Decandria; and the characters are, 

1. Cal vx is a very ſmall, coloured, cordated, 
tubular, monophyllous perianthium, having a 
very ſhort margin, marked with five denticles. 


order 
in the 


Linnæan 


ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


2. CoroLLa is papilionaceous, and conſiſts of **** 


five petals. | „„ 
The vexillum is obcordated, large, and to- 


tally reflexed. Wet 


The alz are oval, oblong, annexed to. the 


filaments, and ſhorter than the vexillum. 


ſerted into the filaments. 
3. STAMINA are ten unequal filaments, joined 


IRS || together in a body, having oblongiſh antheræ. 
4. Single-ſeeded Broom is, Spartium ramis an- 


The carina is dipetalous, ipear-ſhaped, ob- 
long, hairy, longer than the alæ, and in- 


4. PisrilLunu conſiſts of an oblong hairy ger- 


| men, an awl-ſhaped riſing ſtyle, and an oblong 
hairy ſtigma. _ I „ 

5. PERICARPIUM 18 a long, cylindrical, obtuſe, 
| bivalvate pod, containing one cell. e 


6. Semina. The ſceds are few, roundiſh, and 


kidney-ſhaped. 


eee eee 
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which are as beautiful as they are now 
frequent; inſomuch that there are hardly 

any ſhrubs more common, and few that have 

more beauty to recommend them. The ſpe- 

cies are, | e | 

The Spiræa Frutex, commonly ſo called. 

The Red-flowering Spirea. 98 
The Hypericum Frutex. 
. Spaniſh Spiræa. | 
. Gelder-Roſe-leaved Spiræu. 

Service-leaved Spiraea. 8 
The Spiræa Frutex commonly riſes to about 
the height of four feet. The root is ſpreading ; 
ſo that, beſides the common ſtalks which ſend 
forth branches, others are produced from the 
root, called Suckers, which by the autumn will 
be as high or higher than any of the whole 
plant. The bark on all theſe is ſmooth, and of 
different colours : That on the old ſtalks is red, 


r [ THE Spirea Frutex affords us many ſpecies, 


Species. 


O59 82 
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Spiræa 
Frutex. 


| 


though for the moſt part clouded with a duſky 


matter; the young ſhoots that grow from theſe 
ſtalks are lighter, though nevertheleſs of a red- 


diſh tinge; whilſt the bark on the ſummer 


ſhoots, that ſprung from the root, are nearly 


white. The leaves of this ſpecies are of a fine 
green, and grow without order on the branches. 


They are ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, naked, and their 
edges are ſerrated. The flowers are produced 
in June, at the ends of the branches that grow 


from the main ſtalk; and before theſe have 


done blowing, the ſuckers that ariſe trom the 
roots will exhibit their flower-buds at the ends. 
Theſe are generally larger and fairer than thoſe 
that were before in blow; and by thele ſuckers 


a ſucceſſion of flowers is often continued even 


until late in the autumn. The flowers are pro- 


duced in double-branching ſpikes, which are 


larger downwards, diminiſh gradually, and end 
with an obtuſe ſpike at the top. They are = a 
| pale- 


_ 
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Red- 
flowering 
Spiræa. 


Variety. 


Hyperi- 
cum 
Frutex. 


red colour, 


ſeen; 
one continued flower, branched out into as 


>ale-re: colour; and though ſeparately each 
flower is ſmall, yet being produced | in thelc thick 
ſpikes, four or five inches long, they have a 
good look. Theſe flowers, with us, are ſuc- 
ceeded by no ornamental ſees. 
ſhoots of this ſhrub that ariſe from the roots are 
very tough, pliable, and taper, and make the 


beit riding witches, for the ſummer, of any plant 


that grows. 

2. The Red- flowering Spiræa will grow tO 
the height of about four 1 feet; and the branches 
are covered with a purple bark. The leaves 
grow on theſe without order: They are of an 
oval, lanceolated figure, and unequally ſerrated. 
Their upper ſurface is of a fine green colour, 
but their under.is downy : The ſtalks, alſo, are 


poſſeſſed of a good ſhare of this meally kind of 


matter. The flowers are produced in July, at 
the ends of the branches, 1n double- branching 


The. vigorous 


ipikes, hke the former; and being of a bright. | 


make a fine appearance. . 

There is a variety of this ipecic, with white 
flowers. 

„ Hypericum Fratex will grow to the 
height of about five or ſix feer, and has beauty 
and elegance beyond deſcription ; ; not ſo much 


from its natural form of growth, or the colour of 


the bark, or leaves, as from the flowers ; for the 
The older 


| ſhoots are covered with a dark-brown bark ; 


branches are produced irregularly. 
the 
younger ſhoots are ſmooth and lighter, and are 
ringed with red. The leaves are ſmall, though of 


a pleaſant dark green colour; they are produced | 


irregularly on the ſhrub, and have their edges 


entire. The flowers are produced i in May, almoſt 


the whole length of the branches : They are of 


a white colour ; ; and though cach flower is ſepa- 
rately ſmall, 


yet they are collected in umbels 


that fit cloſe to the branches, which being thus or- 


namented their whole length, ſcarcely any thing 
but Howers, beſides the main ſtalks, are to be 
lo that the ſhrub has the appearance of 


many different diviſions as there are twigs ; for 


Spanish 
Spiræa. 


Gelder- 


Roſe- 
leaved 
Spiræa. 


Varieties 


deſcribed. 


green colour, and ſerrated at their ends. | 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the 


every. twig 


at a little diſtance will look like a long 


narrow ſpike of flowers; and theſe being all over 


the ſhrub, of a pure e the ſhow they then 
make is enchanting. | 


4. Spaniſh Spire will grow to be about fas | 
feet high; 


and the branches. which are pro- 
duced Arregularly, are covered with a dark- 
brown bark. The leaves are ſmall, of a pleaſant 
The 


branches, in May: 1 hey grow in roundiſh bunches, 
are of a whiter colour than, and being pro- 
duced nearly the whole length of the branches 
make a charming ſhow like, the preceding fort ; 


from which this appears very lictle to differ, with. 
out being ſtrictly examined, 


5 Gelder-Roſe-leaved Spirea. Of this ſpecies 


there are two varieties, called, 


Virginian Gelder-Roſe. 
Car olina Gelder-Roſe. 


or eight feet high. The branches are covered 
with a dark-brown bark, which peels off in the 
winter, and diſcovers an inner, which 1s ſmooth, 


and of a lighter colour; fo that in winter this 


ſhrub has a very ragged look. The leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of the common cu:rant-buſh, which 


has occaſioned its being called by ſome the Cur. 


rant-leaved Gelder-Roſe. They are for the moſt 
part lobed like them; though all the leaves will 
not be alike, ſome being divided into more than 


three lobes, whilſt others are ſcarcely divided at all. 


They are ſerrated at their edges, are of a paliſh- 


green colour, and placed irregularly on the 


Virginian Gelder-Roſe will grow to be 8 


theſe will be of different ſhapes; 
them are nearly oval, 


low growth; 


is very caly. 


all ſorts to fail. 


— 


branches, on long green footſtalks. The flowers are 
produced in June, at the ends of the branches: 
They are white at their firſt opening, and after- 


wards receive a reddiſh tinge, which is ſtill 
heightened before they die off. Each flower ſe- 


parately i is rather ſmall; but many of them grow 
rogether, each having its ſeparate footſtalks, in 
large umbels. The beauty of the Common Haw- 
thorn i is known to all; and it may not be amit; 
here, as the ſimile is juſt, and that my Reader 
may have a true idea, of the flowers, to afſure 
him, that each flower ſeparately has the appear- 
ance of a ſingle flower of the Hawthorn, and 
that they are produced in bunches, though not 
quite of the fame make with them, theſe growing 
in more regular umbels. Nothing more need be 
added concerning this flower, for the reader may 
torm a true idea of it. Theſe flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by the ſame kind of bunches of reddiſh, 
cornered fruit, which caules a prevey variety in 


the autumn. 


Carolina Gelder-Roſe differs very little Go 
the former ſort. The branches are covered with 
the ſame kind of falling bark; though the 
leaves are not lobated in the ſame manner ; for 
yet moſt of 
but end in points, and 
are all unequally ſerrated round their edges. 
The flowers of this fort, alſo, are white, bur 


grow in rounder and a bunches than the 
other... 


the autumn. 

6. Service-leaved Spirea is a ſhrub of very 
a yard is the higheſt I ever yet 
knew eit arrive to. The young branches are co- 


thoſe of the Service-tree. The folioles are ob- 
long, and generally about four pair in num- 


They are ſucceeded by the like kind of 
cornered fruit, which is of a reddiſh colour in 


Seri ice 
leaved 
Spire. 


vered with a purpliſh bark. The leaves are 
beautifully pinnated, ſo as nearly to reſemble 


ber : They are uniformly ſerrated, and exceed- 


ing ornamental to the ſhrub. The flowers are 


white; and produced at the ends of the branches, 
They are ſeldom ſucceeded 


in July, i in panicles. 


by feeds in England. 


Ihe propagation of all the ſorts of the Siræa 
It may be done by cuttings; for 
if the ſtrongeſt parts of the ſhoots of the laſt 
ſummer's growth be planted in October, in a 
ſhady border, moſt of them will grow, and be- 
come good plants by the autumn; ſo that by 
the autumn after that, they will be very proper 
plants to be ſer out for good. 

But if a perſon has only a plant or two of a 
fort, from which he can get but a very few 
cuttings, the beſt way 1s to layer them, and not 
hazard their growing this way; for altho' they 
will take freely, yet, "by ſome unſeaſonable wea- 
ther, I have known whole crops of cuttings of 


tor altho* they were ſhaded and watered, and 
others planted in ſhady borders, yet ſuch large 


cracks and chaſms would open among them {as 
| they did almoſt, all over my plantations) as to 
cauſe watering to be of no ſervice; nay, the more 


I watered them, the harder the monld ſet, and 


Methods 
of propa- 
gating 
the differ- 
ent ſorts 
by cut- 


t10g5, 


pt 


by layers, 


Thus, of the many thouſand : 
cuttings of all ſorts I planted in the winter pre- 
1 ceding the dry ſummer in 1762, very few grew; 


the chaſms became greater; and norwithſtanding | 


many of the cuttings were planted i in parts that were 


poſſeſſed of a natural moiſture, yet the crevices 


there were larger and the ground harder; and all 
attempts to prevent it jeemed to be in vain. 


Though this is the nature of the toil of few nur- 


feries, I mention this to ſhew, that there is an 
hazard in planting of cuttings, unleſs the ſealon 
ſhould prove good; for this turn I had ſcarcely 
any grew : So that whatever trees will grow by 
| cuttings, 


4 


e 
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and by 
ſuckers. 
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cuttings, if a gentleman has only a plant or two, 
and wants to have them encrealed, the beit way 
is to do it by layers; and hence, of all the ſorts 
betore- mentioned, if the twigs be but laid in the 
ground in the autumn, they will have good roots 
by the autumn following, many of which will 
be plants ſtrong enough to be planted in the 
ſnrubbery, whilit the weaker may be ſet in the 


nurſery-ground for a year or two, to gain 


ſtrength. = 

Some of theſe ſorts will throw out ſuckers, 
which will be good plants when taken up: Nay, 
the firſt ſort will propagate itſelf faſt enough 


this way; for after it has ſtood a year or two, it 
will throw them out ſo vigorouſly, as has been 
before obſerved, that in one ſummer they will 


grow to be as high as the whole plant, and will 


have fair flowers at their ends in the autumn : 


And here the Gardener mult obſerve, that after 
this ſort is planted in the ſhrubbery, the ſuckers 
muſt be conftantly cleared off the old plants 


_ every winter, otherwiſe they will ſoon be ſo 
numerous and cloſe, as to loſe that beauty which 


always attends plants that ariſe with fingle or 
with few ſtems. _ 3 N 1 

I. Spiræa Frutex is titled, Spiræa foliis lan- 
ceolatis obtuſis ſerratis nudis, floribus duplicato- 
racemoſis. Cluſius calls it, Spirea Theophra$i 


forte; Tournefort, Spiræa ſalicis folio, Caſpar 


Bauhine, Frutex ſpicatus, foliis ſerratis ſalignis; 


and Amman, Spiræa ſalicis folio longiore ſerrato, 


 Poribus rubris. 


Philadelphia. 1 J e 
3. Hypericum Frutex is, Spirea foliis ovatis in- 
tegerrimis, umbellis ſeſſilibus. 


It grows naturally in Siberia and 
Tartary. | PE CIO 


2. The Red-flowering Spiræa is, Spirea foliis 


lanceolatis inaequaliter ſerratis ſubtus tomentofis, 
froribus duplicato-racemoſis. Plukenet calls it, 


Umaria pentacarpos, integris ferratis foliis parvis 
It is a native of 


ſubtus incanis, Virginiana. 


In the Hortus Clif- 
fortianus it is termed, Spirea foliis integerrimis, 


Horibus paniculatis. 


nated, compreſſed 


Pedunculis fimplicibus. Tournefort calls it, Spiræa acuminated. 


* . 


* 


Hyperici, folio non crenato; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Pruno ſylveſtri affinis Canadenſis. 


Canada. N 5 
4. Spaniſh Spiræa is, Spiræa foliis oblongiuſcu- 
lis apice ſerratis, corymbis lateralibus. Tourne— 
fort calls it, Spirea Hiſpanica, byperici folio cre- 
nato; and Amman, Spir a hyperici folio amplicre, 
modo integro modo deatato, It grows naturally in 
Siberia and Spain. | 
5. Gelder-Roſe-leaved Spiræa is, Spire foliis 
lobatis ſerratis, corymbis ler minalibus. In the 
Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Spiræœa foliis in- 
ciſis angulatis, floribus ccrymboſis. - Tournefort 


calls it, Spirea .opali folio; and Commeline, 
_ Evonymus Virginiana, ribefii folio, capſulis elegan- 


ter bullatis. It grows common in Virginia, Ca- 
nada, and Carolina. | e 5 
6. Service- leaved Spiræa is, Spirea foliis pin- 
natis, foliolis uniformibus ſerratis, caule fruticoſo, 
In the Amenitates Academicæ 
it is termed, Spiræœa foliis pinnatis. Amman calls 


it, Spiræa ſorbi folio tenuiter crenato, floribus in 
_ thyrſo albis, It grows naturally in moiſt land in 


SIDE. - . . 8 
Spirea is of the claſs and order Icoſandria Pen- 

tagynia ; and the characters are, g 

I. CALvx is a monophyllous perianthium, 


plane at the baſe, and divided into five acute 


permanent ſegments. | | 
2. CoROLLa conſiſts of five oblong, roundiſh 


| petals, inſerted in the calyx. 


3. STAMINA are twenty or more 


ſerted in the calyx, having roundiſh anther. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of five or more ger- 


mina, and of the like number of filiform ſtyles, 


that are the length of the ſtamina, having capi- 
tated ſtigmas. 5 i 


5. PERICARPIUM conſiſts of oblong, acumi- 
capſules, each opening with 


two valves. 
6. SEMINA, 
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Species, 


Deſerip. 


CHA PF. EXEXT 


HERE are two ſpecies of Stapbyleo that 


all plantations of that nature, They are, 
1. The Common or Five-leaved Bladder-Nut. 
2. The Trifoliate Bladder-Nut. 


tion of the be eight or ten feet high. The older branches 
Common are covered with a brown bark; that on the 
| younger ſhoots is of a much lighter colour. The 

bark is exceeding ſmooth; the twigs are very 


pithy, and when broken have a very ſtrong 
_ ſcent, The buds will be turgid and large early 


in winter, as if ready to burſt out of their ſtipulæ, 
and begin their ſhoots; this cauſes the plant 
at that ſeaſon to have an air of health and ver- 
dure, which of courſe muſt then be very pleaſ- 
ing. The leaves are pinnated, of a light-green 
Vor. I. | | | 
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are coveted for the wilderneſs- quarters, 
9 5 ſhrubberies, &c. and which indeed are 
fine plants, and agreeably increaſe the variety in 


1. The Common Bladder-Nut will grow to 


SAH LA d, The BLADDER-NUT. 


colour, and, like all others of that nature, are 


very ornamental. They conſiſt of two pair of 


folioles, that are terminated with an odd once; 


which occaſions this ſort being frequently called 


| the Five-leaved Bladder- Nut. Theſe folioles are 


tolerably large, oblong, pointed, and ſtand on 


pretty long footſtalks. The flowers are produced 


in long pendulous bunches, from the wings of 
the leaves; and are white. The buds appear 


in the ſpring, almoſt at the firſt dividing of the 


ſtipulæ, though they will not be in full blow | 
until May. Theſe flowers are ſucceeded by large 


inflated bladders, in which the ſeeds are con- 
tained, and have a very ſtriking and ſingular look 
in the autumn. The nuts of this tree are ſmooth, 
and ſaid to be eaten as food by the poor peo- 
ple in ſome countries. They are alſo uſed by the 
Catholics, who compoſe ſome of their roſaries 
of them. | | 


ee 2. The 


It is a native of 


filiform fila- 
ments, that are ſhorter than the corolla, and in- 


The ſeeds are few, ſmall, and 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


- 
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and che 
Trifoliate 
Rladder- 
Nut. 


with greyiſh ſpots. 


ed, and ſerrated at ther edges. 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
theſe forts 
by ſceds, 


of them will come up until the ſpring after. 
the ſummer the beds muſt be kept clear of 


larger plants there will be little danger. 


layers, 


planted i in the ſame manner. 


ground. 


2. The Trifoliate Bladder-Nut grows to about 
the ſame height with the former. The elder 
branches will be beſprinkled, as it were, all over 
The bark on the younger 
branches is perfectly ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh 
colour. The buds will be ſwelled early in the 
winter; though they will not be ſo large and tur- 
gid as thoſe of the former ſort. The leaves are 
trifoliate, and grow by threes on a footſtalk ; 
which has occaſioned this plant being diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Three-leaved "Bladder-Nut. 
They are of a light-green colour; and the 
folioles are generally pretty large, oval, 
The flower- 
buds appear at the firlt beginning of the buds 


to open in the ſpring; which 1 have known to 


be ſometimes ſo early as January; though the 
flowers will not be in full blow until May. "Theſe 


flowers, like the former, are produced from the 


ſides of the branches, in long pendulous bunches: 


Their colour is white; and they are ſucceeded 
by large inflated bladders, in which the feeds 
The leeds of both ſpecies ripen. 


are contained. 


well in England. : 
Theſe ſpecies may be propagated. by ſeeds, - 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown, 


layers, or cuttings. 
ſoon after they are ripe, in the autumn, three 


quarters of an inch deep, in! almoſt any fort of 


coinmon garden-mould made fine. 


In the ſpring 


ſome ſhare of the plants will appear; though 
you muſt not expect the whole crop until the 


tecond ſpring following : Nay, if the ſowing of 
the ſeeds is deferred until the ſpring, ſcarcely | any 


All 


weeds ; and if it ſhould prove dry, a 


gentle 
watering ſhould be given the young 


plants, 


which will encreaſe their growth. The ſpring. 
after the remainder of the crop will come up; 


and the buſineſs of weeding muſt be continued 
that ſummer. 


the rows; and in the beginning of March the 
one-year- -old ſeedlings ſhould be taken up, and 
The reaſon of de- 
terring the planting out of the younger ſeedlings 


is, that, being ſmall when planted out in autumn, | 
they are often thrown out of the ground by | 


the froſt, and many of them loſt; whereas, of 


they have ſtood two or three years in the nurſery, 


they will be good plants for any places where 
they are wanted. | 
Theſe ſhrubs may alſo be propagated by * 


ers; and this muſt be performed in the autumn, 


on the ſhoot of the preceding ſummer, by ſlit- 
ting them at a joint, and Jaying them in the 


D 


point- 


Piſtacia Virginica Hlvęſtris trifolia. 


In the autumn the two-years-old 
plants ſhould be drawn out and planted in the 
nurſery, a foot aſunder, and two feet diſtant in 


After 


The making of Dus fit will be necel- | 


OF 


ſary, or at leaſt the well breaking of the bark; 


| otherwiſe they will not ſtrike root; and if this be 


done with judgment, they will have good roots 
by the autumn following, many of which will 
be good plants, and fit for the ſhrubbery ; whilſt 
the weaker may be planted in the nurſery-ground 
for a year or two, to gain ſtrength. One cau- 
tion is to be obſerved : If the layering is to be 
performed by twiſting the young ſhoots ſo as to 
break the bark, be careful not to over-do this; 
for being very pithy, i it will kill them to be much 
twiſted ; "and if the bark is not well broke, _ 
will not ſtrike root this way. 

Theſe trees are to be encreaſed alſo by cut- 


tings z from which they will grow very well. The 


cuttings muſt be the bottom part of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoot, which ſhould be planted in 
Ottober, in a ſhady border of light earth. If 
the ſpring ſhould prove dry, give them ſome wa- 
tering, | 
of them will grow. 

Theſe plants will often multiply benden 


For after they have grown a few years, they 


frequently ſend forth ſuckers, which become 
plants with good roots, without any trouble; 


and, as ſuch, they may be taken up and planted 
in any place where they are wanted. 

1, The Common Bladder-Nut is titled, Sta- 
phylza foliis pinnatis. 


and there will be little fear but that moſt 


cuttings, 


and | 
ſuckers, 


T. tes 


Dalechamp calls it, Sta- 


Phylodendron; Caſpar Bauhine, Piſtacia ſlvettris; | 


Parkinſon, Nux veſicaria , and others term it, 
Staphylodenaron vilgare. 
England and many parts of Europe. 


It is found growing in 


2. The Trifoliate Bladder-Nurt is, Stapbylea. | 


foliis ternatis. Gronovius calls it, 


Staphyloden- = 
 dron triphyllum, vaſculo triparlito; Herman, Sta- 


Plylodendron Virginianum trifoliatum; and Moriſon, 


of Virginia. 
This genus is of the cin and order Pentan- 


_ aria Digynia; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx is a roundiſh, concave, coloured 
perianthium, almoſt as large as the corolla, and 
divided into five parts. 

2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five oblong, erect, 


petals, and nearly reſembles the calyx. There is | 
a concave pitcher-ſhaped nectarium at the bot- 


tom of the flower. 
3. STAMINA are five oblong; erect fil aments, 
the length of the calyx, having ſimple anther. 
4: PisriLLuu conſiſts of a thick germen, di- 
vided into three parts, and of three ſimple ſtyles 
a little longer than the ſtamina, having obtuſe, 
contiguous ſtigmas. 15 
1 8 Prrrcareium is three inflated faccid cap- 
ſules, that are joined by a longitudinal ſuture, 
having ſharp-pointed tops, and opening within. 
6. Sema are two, hard, ſmooth, and almoſt 
globular. 


* 


It is a native 


Claſs Ts 
order in 
the Lin- 
-nxan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 
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on the branches; and are of much the ſize | 


branches, which are produced irregularly from 
the fides of the main ſtem, are covered with a 
brown bark. The leaves are placed alternately 


and make as thoſe of the cherry-tree. Their 
upper ſurface is of a fine green, though they are 


| lighter and hairy underneath, and have their 


of June this tree will be in blow. The flowers 
are produced from the ſides of the branches: 


to the bottom, we find them joined at the baſe. 


Method of 
propagat- 
ing it 


by layers, 


hedge of ſome kind ſhould be made on the ſouth 


ſummer. In dry weather they ſhould be watered; 
and then they ſhould remain until the March 
following, when they ſhould be examined to ſee 
if they have ſtruck root; for ſometimes the 


edges molt acutely ſerrated. In the beginning 


* 


They are white, and ſeem to be compoſed of 


five large oval petals; but upon examining them 


The flowers have a genteel look, are poſſeſſed 


of an air of delicacy; and this being at preſent” 


a very ſcarce plant, makes it more valuable. 
It was named Stewartia in honour of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Bute, as a compliment 


to his great {kill in the ſcience of botany. 


Stewartia 18 to be propagated by layers and 
ſeeds. The young ſhoots ſhould be layered in 


autumn, by making a ſlit at the joint, as is 


bee for carnations. In the ſpring, a tall 


ſide of them, bending alſo a little towards the 
eaſt and weſt, that they may be ſhaded all the 


will ſtrike root pretty freely, if ſo ſhaded and 
watered; and ſometimes they have diſappointed 
our expectations after waiting two years; though 


cuttings will ſometimes grow. In March, how- 


ever, a ſufficient quantity of pots muſt be pro- | 


vided, filled with good garden-mould, mixed 
with a ſhare of drift-ſand ; and the layers ſhould 


be taken up, whether they have ſtruck root or not, 


and planted in theſe pots, which muſt then be 


layers that have no roots will have the parts ready 


for ſtriking, and this aſſiſtance will ſet them all 


as ſoon as poſlible to the open air. For this purpoſe 


the pots ſhould be taken out of the beds, and 


plunged up to the rims in a ſhady place; and 
though thele are hardy trees, it will be proper to | 
take the pots up, and remove them into the 


_ greenhouſe, or under ſome ſhelter, for the firſt 


and by 


leeds, 


winter. At the latter end of March they may be 


turned out of the pots, with their mould, into 
the places where they. are wanted for good. 


Another method of propagating theſe plants 
is from ſeeds, which we receive from abroad. 


Theſe ſhould be ſown in pots of light earth, | 


about half an inch deep, and the pots ſhould 
be plunged up to the rims in a bark bed; where 


forward; ſo that in a very little time they will 
become good plants. They muſt be hardened 


patent petals. 


| 


ter they are come up, ſhade and watering muſt be 


conſtantly given them; neither muſt the har- 
dening them to the open air be too long deferred. 
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| HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, | all the advantages of heat; water; and ſhade, 
| | called Stewartia. It is a ſhrub of about | muſt be afforded them; for without theſe re- 
Thisfhrob eight or ten feet growth with us, and the | quiſites, it is not often that they will grow. Af- 
deſcribed. 


When, this is done, the pots ſhould be taken 


up and plunged up to the rims in a ſhady bor- 
der; and in the autumn they ſhould be removed 
into the greenhouſe, or placed under an hotbed- 
frame during the winter. In the ſpring, the 
plant ſhould have the benefit of the bark-bed 
as before, have conſtant ſhade and water, and 
be again hardened to the open air; then they 
ſhould reſume their former ſtations in a ſhady 


border, and in the autumn be removed into the 


greenhouſe as before: This method muſt be 


practiſed for the year following; for even when 
they are three-years-old ſeedlings, 


it is not 


often that they are large plants. Being now three 


years old, each plant muſt be ſet ina ſeparate pot 
in March, and a bark-bed prepared for them, 
in which they muſt be plunged : This will for- 


ward their ſtriking root, and promote their growth, 
eſpecially if water and ſhade be till allowed 
them. Theſe muſt be hardened again as uſual, 


and the pots plunged up to the rims in a ſhady 
border, to prevent the mould drying; and in 
the autumn they ſhould be ſet in the greenhouſe 


with the other plants. They will by this time have 


become pretty good plants. At the end of March, 


they may be turned out of the pots, with the 
mould, into the places where they are deſigned 
to remain for good. It will be proper to water 
and ſhade them during the firſt ſummer ; after 


that they will require no more care, the plant be- 


ing naturally hardy enough; and when it has taken 


to the ground, and got to any ſize, will be in Title of 
little danger of ſuffering either by heat or cold, this tree. 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
ſtands ſimply with the name, Stewartia. Micheli 


x | calls it, Malacodendron. It 1s a native of Virginia. 
plunged up to their rims in a bark-bed. Thoſe 


Claſs 


Stewartia is of the claſs and order Monadelphin OO 


Polyandria; and the characters are, 


Linnæan 


1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, permanent pe- ſyſtem. 


rianthium, divided into five oval, concave, pa- 
„„ e 
2. CoROLLa conſiſts of five large, equal, oval, 


3. STAMINA. The filaments are numerous, 
ſlender, coaleſce into a cylinder at the bottom, 


The cha- 
racters. 


and are ſhorter than the corolla, to which they 


are connected at their baſe, 
roundiſh and incumbent. _ #5 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh hairy 
germen, and of five filiforme ſtyles the length of 
the ſtamina, with obtuſe ſtigmas. _ 
5. PERICARPIUM is a five-lobed juiceleſs ap- 
ple, containing five cells. 
6. SEMINA, 


compreſſed. 


The antheræ are 


The ſeeds are ſingle, oval, and 
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CH A P. 


FER A X;.-The 


\UR plantations muſt never be without the | 


Styrax, if any dry, warm, well-ſheltered 
place is to be found in them, as it is ſo de- 


proper for lightful an aromatic as to be exceeded by few, 
om either in the wood or flowers, and has allo {carcity 


to recommend it; not to mention the deſire which 
muſt naturally poſſeſs even the incurious, of being 
maſters of a tree ſo famous in medicine as the 
Styrax is known to be. There is only one ob- 


jection to the admiſſion of this plant; and that 


is, its being thought too tender for the cold of 


our winter, as it has hitherto been treated like 


a greenhouſe- plant, or at moſt a few only have 
been planted. againſt warm walls, to be covered 


with mats, &c. at the firſt approach of danger. 


this ure, 


This, I muſt own, has with good reaſon been the 
treatment of theſe plants: But if they are raiſed 
and treated as hardy greenhoule-plants, for 
the firſt ſix or ſeven years, when they will be 


Utrong and woody, they may be planted in the 
warmeſt parts of the wilderneſs, where they will 


grow, and endure the cold of our ordinary win- 


and conſequently undergo leſs danger of ſuffer- 
ing by hard weather. 


| delcription. 


The Sty7ax, in its native places of eth, wil 
arrive to be more than twenty feet high ; ; with 


us, twelve or fourteen feet is the height we may 
The branches are covered 
with a ſmooth greyith bark; and the younger 
ſhoots are of a reddiſh colour. 


expect it to grow to. 


The very wood 


But: to Proceed to its 


of this tree is finely ſcented; and in Turkey and 


other places where it naturally grows, that fra- 
grant reſin called Storax exſudes from its trunk, 
an inciſion being firſt made. The virtues of 


this reſin are well known, and the tree is rendered 


valuable on that account The leaves which 


ornament the ſlender branches, that are produced 


without order all around, are of a moderate ſize, 


and of an oval, pointed figure. Their edges 
are a little waved, though tree from ferratures. 
They grow on ſhort footftalks, without any or- 


der, being ſometimes by pairs, ſometimes ſingly, 


keeping nothing but irregularity, withwhich they 
thus in a pleafing manner ornament the plant. 


They a little reſemble the leaves of the quince- 


tree, and are of two colours; their 


upper 


hoary; and this difference of colours makes a 


Met had. 
ot propa- 
gating 
this tree. 


good contraſt, eſpecially when waving with the 


wind, on this charming ſweet- ſcented tree. The 


flowers are produced in June, from the ſides of 
the branches, in bunches; ſeven or eight flowers 
Their form ànd colour 


will conſtitute a tuft. 
ſome what reſemble thoſe of the orange: tree, and 
their odours are diffuled all around. 


ſown an inch deep, in pots of light ſandy earth, 
which pots ſhould be plunged in a ſhady well- 


| ſheltered place, there to remain until the ſecond 


ſpring after towing. 


In March the leeds will be 


Theſe 


flowers are ſucceeded by no fruit with us; ; ſo that 
the achme of its beauty is when it is in full blow. 

The propagation of the Styrax is from feds, 
which we receive from abroad. Theſe muſt be 


ot 


ſurface is of a lucid green, but their under is 


and is ſtyled ſimply, Syrax. 


forme ſhape. 
and the length of che calyx. 


LXXXIII. 


. TOR AX = RE E. 


ready to ſprout; and to aſſiſt them, it will be 
neceſſary to take up the pots, and fer them up to 
the rims in an hot-bed. When the plants come 
up, all convenient air mult be given them; often 
water; and they ſhould be hardened ſoon to the 
open air. They ſhould be then ſet abroad in the 
Made; and in the winter ſhould be removed into 
the greenhouſe, and placed under ſhelter. In 
the ſpring it will not be neceſſary to force them 
a fecond time in the hot-bed ; for if the pots 
are ſet in a ſhady place up to the rims, and now 
and then a little watering afforded them, the 


plants will grow very well, and make good ſlioots 


that ſummer. Like oreenhoule- plants, at the 


approach of winter, they mult be removed into 


ſhelter; and in ſpring they muſt be ſhook out 


of theſe larger pots, and each planted in a a lepa- 


rate ſmalicr pot; and bcing well watered, if they 
are plunged into a hot. bed, it will ſer them grow- 
ing finely. After they have had help this \ way, 
they mult be ſoon hardened, and the pots taken 


| up, and fer up to the rims in mould in a ſhady 
ters very well, and will every winter get hardier, | 


place. In winter they ſhould be placed in the 


By this time they will 


with the mould, into the places where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. If the ſoil be naturally dry 
and warm, and the place well ſheltered, nothing 
but very ſevere froſts will injure them, eſpecially 
after having ſtood a winter or two, and thereby 


| become proportionally harder and larger. 


Styrax is a genus without any other ſpecies, 
Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Styrax folio mali colonei; and Camme- 
rarius, Styrax. 


_ greenhouſe as before; and this method muſt be 
continued for fix or eight years, treating them 
exactly as hardy greenhouſe plants, and ſhifting 
them into treſh pots, as their encreaſe of ſize 
by growth requires. 
"Ws woody and ſtrong; and may then, the be- 
ginning of April, be turned out of the pots, 


Titles. 


It grows naturally in many parts 
of Italy. particularly about Rome; is Very 


common alſo in Paleſtine; is found in plenty 


in the hotteſt parts of Syria; and grows wild 


in moſt parts of the Faſt. 


Styrax is of the claſs and order Dedece andrin 
A fon ; and the characters are, 
er is a ſhort, cylindric, erect, mono- 
phyiions perlanthium, indented in five Pee at 
the top. f 
2. COROLLA is one petal, of an infundib! li- 
The tube is ſhort and cylindric, 


large and patent, and divided into lanceo! ated, 


| obtuſe ſegments. 


E a ulxa are more than twelve, erect, awl- 


ſhaped filaments, placed in a circular manner, 
and inſerted in the corolla, having oblong, 


erect 
antheræ. 
4. PiS TILL conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


ſituated below the flower, a ſingle ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, and a truncated ſtoma. 
5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh drupe of one 


cell. 
6. SeMINA are two roundiſh, pointed nuts, 
convex on one fide, and flat on the other. 
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ver to be committed againſt theſe plants; and | 


G H K P. 


LXXXIV. 


£CRLEN Et EMEA 


HERE are many ſorts of the Lilac, 


which are exceeded by few other plants, 
in the beauty or grandeur of the ſhow 
they make when in blow, which excels almoſt 
any thing of the flowering-tree kind ; though 
their commonneſs occaſions their being neglected 


by many perſons; a crime which ought ne- 


which is ſtill rendered more heinous, as their 


Species. 


Common 


Lilac. 
vuieties. 
Perſian 
Lilac. 


General 
deſcrip- 
tion of 


bdfte ſorts. 


flowers poſſeſs, beſides majeſtic beauty, a very 
delightful fragrance. Though the varieties are 


numerous, the real diſtinct ſpecies are only two, 


1. Common Lilac. | 5 

2. Perſian Lilac, or Perſian Jeſſamine. 
1. Common Lilac, The varieties of this ſpe- 
cies are, | | e 
The Purple Lilac. 
The Blue Lilac. 


The White Lilac. 


* 


2. Perſian Lilac. The varieties of this ſpecies 


are called, 


The Common Perſian Lilac, or Perſian Jeſ: 


ſamine. . ES 
The White Perſian Lilac. | 
The Blue Perſian Lilac. | 


The Cut-leaved Perlian Lilac, or Perſian 
Jeſſamine. | „„ ee 


The firſt three ſorts have nearly the ſame ma- 
jeſtic grandeur peculiar to them all; and as the 
colours of the flowers are quite oppoſite, as the 
titles ſet forth, there are hardly any three diſtinct 


ſpecies which afford varieties more pleaſing, or 
make a greater or ſtronger contraſt. | 


of all of them is either greater or leſs, according 


The Purple Lilac generally riſes to the higheſt 
ſize of any of the three ſorts, though the height 


to the foil in which they are planted. The 
Purple, in good, light, rich earth, will grow to | 


be ſixteen or twenty feet high ; and the others, 


in the ſame ſort of mould, nearly as high. The 
Purple Lilac is naturally of an upright growth, 
though it ſoon divides into branches ; and theſe 


alſo, as the tree grows older, into others, all of 


which are covered with a ſmooth browniſh bark. 


All winter the plant has a bold and healthy look, 


_ occaſioned by the large and turgid purpliſh buds, 
Which will have begun to ſwell early the preced- 


ing ſummer, and which will burſt forth into | 


leaf ſoon in the ſpring following. The leaves 
are large and ſmooth, and of a pleaſant dark- 


green colour, 


ſion of flowers, in its aggregate ſtate, of Which 


They are of an oval, cordated 
figure, end in acute points, and grow oppolite 


by pairs on the branches. The flowers will be | 


produced in May, at the end of the ſame ſpring's 


ſhoot, in very large and almoſt conical bunches. 


They are of a purpliſh colour, are cloſely 


placed, and the number of which each bunch 


is compoſed is very great. I have meaſured a 
bunch of them which has been a foot long ; and 
can any thing be thought to excel ſuch a profu- 


. each cluſter is compoſed! But many of theſe flowers 


appear all over the tree, mixed in an eaſy man- 
ner, among the delightful leaves; fome peeping 
as it were above them, and ſeveral reclining their 


tops, to make the appearance ſtill more free and 


caſy. The value of theſe flowers is ſtill height- 


Vor. I. 


19 Us 


than any of the ſorts. 


ened by their delightful. fragrance ; and when 
their blow 1s over, which will be in a fortnight 


or three weeks, they have paid us their tribute, 


except what they afford from their leaves and 


manner of growth; for they are ſucceeded by 


ſeed-veſſels, of ſuch a colour and nature as none 


but the curious botaniſt can find any pleaſure 
in obſerving. . oy : 
The Blue Lilac differs in no reſpe& from the 


Purple, except that the branches are rather more 
ſlender and leſs erect, and that it ſeldom riſes 
higher than twelve or fourteen feet. The branches 
are covered with a ſmooth browniſh bark; and the 
_ | buds in the winter will be turgid like the former, 


tho? ſmaller; and they, as well as the young ſhoots, 
will have a blueiſh tinge. The leaves are exactly 
like the preceding ſort, tho' they will have a caſt 


with blue. The flowers are produced in May, in 


not quite ſuch large bunches as the former fort ; 
the bunches will be alſo looſe. They are of a 
fine blue colour, and admirably ſcented ; and 


the preference is to be given with juſtice to 


neither of theſe trees. | 


The White Lilac ſeems rather a ſtiffer plant 
than the Blue, and the branches grow more erect 


The young branches are 
| covered with a ſmooth light-coloured bark z and 


in winter the buds, which will be large and 


turgid, are of an herbaceous yellow colour, by 


which this ſort at that ſeaſon may eaſily be diſ- 


tinguiſhed from the others. The leaves are of 
the ſame figure and nature, though their colour 


is lighter, thereby making a variety. The flowers 


are of a fine white colour; and are produced in 


the ſame kind of large cloſe panicles as the 
others, which ſtand upright. They are very fair, 
and in the bunches are let very cloſely together, 
which cauſes them to be more erect than either 


of the two former ſorts. Thus may any perſon who 


has never ſeen theſe trees form an idea of their 
beauty when in blow; which will be very early, 
when the plants are ſmall; for they will begin 


flowering at the height of four or five feet, and will 


every year after afford greater plenty of flowers 


as they advance in growth. The bunches gene- 


rally grow by pairs, two at the end of the fame 

{pring-ſhoot, though of unequal ſize, the one 

being generally much larger than the other. 

2. Perſian Lilac. | ; 
The Common Perſian Lilac ſeldom grows 

higher than five feet, and is deemed a molt de- 


lightful lowering-ſhrub. The branches are long, 


ſlender, flexible, and covered with a ſmooth 


browniſh bark, with a blueiſh tinge, on which 


are often ſeveral yellowiſh punctules. The buds 
will be large and turgid in winter; and the 
leaves and flower. buds will come out early in 
ſpring. The leaves are of a lanceolate figure, 
of a fine green colour, and grow oppolite by 
pairs on the branches. | 
full blow before the end of May. They are of 
a blueiſh colour, and are produced in the ſame 
kind of panicles as the other ſorts, though they 
will be ſmaller and looſer. Their odour is more 
heightened than that of the others; and the 
ſhrub, on the whole, is very valuable, though 


now pretty common. The long flexible branches 


dd have 


The flowers will be in 
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194 | A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
ö have a natural tendency to hang downwards; | The Perſian Lilacs never produce ſeeds with and leeds 
and when in blow their bunches of flowers will | us, but the firſt three forts do; and by theſe the 8 
| greatly encreaſe this tendency z on which account | plants may be encreaſed; which alſo is a ood 
; it will be proper to place a few fticks to fup- |. method. The ſeeds ripen in the autumn; and in 
| port them, which may be diſpoſed in ſuch a man- October they ſhould be ſown. They are rather 
; ner as to eſcape notice, unleſs by the niceſt exa- | ſmall; and therefore the mould of the beds 
miner; and this will be proper, as the ſeeing | ſhould be very fine, and they ſhould be covered 
, the branches tied to ſticks in full view, would | over lightly. In the ſpring they will come up 
ſhew a degree of ſtiffneſs which would not look | and will want no other care than weeding, 
| well. In the ſpring following they may be planted in 
| White Perſian Lilacwill grow to the ſame height | the nurſery, a foot aſunder, and two feet diſtant 
| with the former. The leaves, buds, and ſhoots are | in the rows; and here they may ſtand two or 
| of a lighter colour. It produces its flowers at | three years, when they will be of a proper ſize to 
a the end of May, in the ſame kind of panicles as | plant out for good, and will flower in a year or two 
| the other; though theſe are of a white colour, | after. The differences of all theſe three ſorts are 
| and poſſeſſed of the fame heightened odour : | generally permanent from ſeeds; ſo that a perſon 
f This is all the variety this ſhrub will cauſe | may ſow them with reaſonable hopes of obtaining 
from the other. | the like kinds of forts the ſeeds were gathered 
Blue Perſian Lilac differs from the preceding, in | from. 
that the flowers are of a deep blue colour, thereby 1. Common Lilac is titled, Syringa follis ovato Titles, 
cauſing an admirable variety on that account. cordatis. Old authors have diſtinguiſhed the 
| Cut-leaved Perſian Lilac affords the greateſt | three ſorts according to their colours; thus, Caſ- 
| variety by its leaves; though the bark is rather | par Bauhine calls the Blue Lilac, Syringa cærulea; 
_ darker, and the twigs ſeem flenderer, and are {till and fo of the reſt. It grows naturally about Per- 
; more inclined to bend downwards. The leaves | ſia, and allo in ſome parts of Egypt. 
; of this fort are divided, almoſt to the mid-rib, 2. Perſian Lilac is, Syringa foliis lanceolatis. 
| into an uncertain number of ſegments; and as | In the Hortus Cliffortionus it is termed, Syringa 
this occations them to have a different, an unfre- | folirs lanceolatis integris; alſo, Syringa foliis lan- 
quent, and ſingular look, the value of the plant | ceolatis integris diſſectiſque laciniata. Caſpar Bau- 
| is much heightened on their account; particularly | hine calls it, Liguſtrum foliis laciniatis; Tourne- 
| as It is in no reſpect diminiſhed in the elegance and | fort, Lilac laciniato folio; Plukenet, Syringa 
| fragrance of its flowers. e I] Babylonica, indiviſis denſioribus foliis; and Cornu- 
| Method The beſt way of propacating all theſe forts is | tus, Agem lilac Perſarium. It grows common in 
| of propa- by layers; for if this work be performed in au- | Perſia. = ; i 5 
ss tumn, on the young ſhoots, they will be good Syringe is of the claſs and order Diandria Mo- Claſs and 
| ſpecies Plants by the autumn following. This method | Togyna ; and the characters are, : order in 
by layers, is particularly to be preferred in the three firſt 1. CaLyx is a ſmall, tubulated, monophyllous, 3 
ſorts of Lilacs, as they naturally throw out ſuch | permanent perianthium, divided at the brim into ſyſtem. 
plenty of ſuckers as to weaken, unleſs conſtantly | four parts, which are erect. i ee 
taken off, and diminiſh the beauty of the mother- | 2. CoroLLa conſiſts of one funnel- ſhaped pe- rade. 
plants. Plants raiſed by layering will be leſs | tal: The tube is cylindric and very long, and _ 
liable to throw out ſuckers, and conſequently | the limb is divided into four narrow, obtuſe, pa- 
will be more valuable. The common way, in- | tent, revolute ſegments. „ 1 
deed, is to take up the ſuckers, and plant them 3. STAMINA are two very ſhort filaments, 
| in the nurſery for a year or two, and then ſet | placed within the tube of the corolla. | | 
| them out for good; but theſe plants will not be 4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, a 
| ſo valuable as the others, as they will be more | filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
liable to produce ſuckers, which to the gardener, | thick bifid ſtigma. | 5 
| when he has got a ſufficient ſtock of plants, are | 5. PRRIcARIun is an oblong, compreſſed, 
| often very troubleſome.  _ Ala acuminated capſule, formed of two valves, and 
1 The Perſian ſorts being leſs liable to put up | containing two cells. 8 | : 

* ſuckers, may not only be encreaſed by layers; but | 6. Szmina. The ſeeds are ſingle in each of 
when they do throw out any, the ſuckers may be | thoſe cells. They are oblong and compreſſed, 
taken up, and deemed good plants, | acuminated at each end, and have a membrana- 

cuttings, Cuttings of theſe ſorts, alſo, planted in Au- | ceous border. | | | | 
gault, in a ſhady moiſt place, will often grow. | 4 05 
ROCCO Orb EROGODOOGOOOOOU OOORERRIOT 
HF. LXXXV. 
TAMARIX The TAMARIS K. 

| HERE, are two ſpecies of Tamarix which are few, and ſpread abroad in an irregular manner, 
| | are allowed to be very ornamental to | ſome being upright, others horizontal, whilſt 
| ſimrubberies, called, — I dthers decline with their ends towards the earth. 
| Species. 1. The French Tamariſk. The bark is ſmooth, and of a deep-red or pur- 
2. The German Tamariſk. | pliſh colour next the ſun; but on the oppoſite 
| Deſcrip- 1. The French Tamariſk will grow to the | fide of the branch of a pale-brown, The leaves 
| tion of the height of about fourteen feet. The branches | are rather of a pale-green, and very beautiful. 
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They are very narrow; and upon examining them 
we find them ſcaly in a fine degree. The flowers 


will be produced in plenty at the ends of the 


branches: They grow in ſeemingly very large 
jooſe panicles; but on examining them, we find 
that each is compoſed of numerous compleat 
flowers, which grow in ſpikes, and are produced 
near the extremities of the branches on the ſlender 
twigs all around. Each of theſe ſpikes ſeparately 
is but ſmall; and they are of a pale- red colour. 
The flowers of each ſpike are exceeding ſmall; 
and the number of ſtamina is five, which dif- 
fers from the other ſpecies by only having halt 
the number. This ſort flowers in July, and 


have known it in full blow in September, and 


and the 
German 
Tamariſk. 


ſometimes in October, and even November, 
when the weather has been all along mild. No- 
thing ornamental ſucceeds the blow. | 

2. The German Tamariſk is of lower growth, 
ſeldom aſpiring higher than eight or ten feet. It 
is a more regular tree than the former, as the 
branches all naturally grow in an upright poſition. 


They are very brittle, are ſcented, and covered 


with a {mooth yellowiſh bark. The leaves have 
a ſcaly appearance, and ſtand much cloſer together 


than thoſe of the other ſort: They are of an 


exceeding light-green colour, and very orna- 
mental. The flowers are produced in July, at 
the ends of the branches, in long looſe ſpikes. 
Each ſeparate flower is ſmall, though much 
larger than the other ſorts, and is poſſeſſed 


of ten ſtamina, which are alternately ſhorter. 


and are acknowledged by all to have a fine look | 
neither is the noble appearance loſt when the 


Thele ſpikes attract the attention when in blow, 


flowers are faded; but it is continued in the 


Method 
of propa- 
gatin 
tele ſorts. 


ſpikes even until the ſeeds are ripe, which then 
ſeem to diſſolve into a ſhattered down and ſcales 


The culture of theſe ſorts is very eaſy: Every 


cutting will grow that is ſet in winter, and will | 


be a good plant by the autumn following. The en- 


crealing of theſe forts by layers has been recom- 
mended; but this is bad advice, not only as being | 


unneceſſary trouble, when they will grow ſo freely 


by cuttings, but becauſe layers of this tree very 


often will not ſtrike root at all. I have layered 


them; and found them, after lying two years, with- 


Species, 


European | 


Lime. 
tree, 


Varieties 


oribus pent ndris. 


| with roundiſh anther. hs 7 
The germen is acuminated; 
there is no ſtyle; and the ſtigmas are three, ob- 


* * 


out any roots; and the wound being grown up, 
differed from the other branches only in that the 
mould had a little altered the colour of the bark; 


which ſhould warn all perſons who want a ſtock 


of theſe plants to beware of layeting; and this, 
no doubt, they will do when I aſſure them, the 
cuttings will ſtrike robt as freely as thoſe of the 
common willow. The beſt time for the work is 
October, though any time of the winter will do. 
The cuttings thould be of the laſt ſummer's 


ſhoot; and a moiſt part of the garden is moſt 


eligible for them to be planted in. In two years, 


they will be good plants for the wilderneſs or 
| ſhrubbery, and may then be planted out in al- 


moſt any ſoil, though they beſt like a light 
moiſt earth, eſpecially the German fort; as in 
other countries, where it grows naturally, it is 
generally found in low watery grounds. 

1. The French Tamariſk is titled, Tamarix 
In the Hortus Upſaiienſis it 
is termed, Tamarix pedunculis nudis, florivus pen- 
tandris. John Bauhine calls it, Tamarix major; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Tamarix altera, folio tenuiore, 


| frve Gallica; and Lobel, Tamariſcus Narbonenfis. 


It grows naturally in France, Italy, and Spain. 

2. German Tamariſk is, Tamarix e le- 
candris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Tamarix fruti: 
coſa, folio craſſiore, ſrve Germanica, and Lobel, 


JTamariſcus Gerimanica. It grows naturally in low 


overflowed places in Germany, 
Tamarix is of the claſs; and order Pentandria 


 Trigynia ; and the characters are, 


1. Cal xx is a permanent perianthium, ſhorter 


by half than the corolla, and divided into five 
obtuſe, erect ſegments. | | 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five oval, concave, ob- 


tuſe, patent petals. 


3- STAMINA are five or ten capillary filaments, 


4. PISTILLUM. 


long, revolute, and plumoſe. 


Titles ok 


this genus. 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


racters. 


5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, acuminated, 


_ three-cornered capſule, longer than the calyx, 
formed of three valves, and containing one cell. 
The ſeeds are numerous, very 


6. SEMINA. 
ſmall, and downy. 
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TILIA, The LIME or LINDEN-TREE. 


I. European Lime-tree. 
2. American Lime-tree. 
of the Lime amongſt the Foreſt-trees, in the 
Firſt Book, may ſerve here, as the reader will 
there plainly ſee how well this noble tree is 
adapted for plantations of all forts. One real 
ſpecies of our Common European Lime is all 
we have, though of this there are three or four 
YALIGHIES bod girommmnnommmntoommginmimonmnrmnn totem 

The Narrow-leaved Mountain Lime. 

The Broader-leaved Mountain Lime, 

The Elm-leaved Lime. 

The Green-twigged Lime, 

The Red-twigged Lime. 


THERE, are only two ſpecies of this genus: J 


1. European Lime-tree. What has been ſaid | 


All theſe are very inconſiderable differences; 
and though, if nicely obſerved, they cauſe ſome 


much pains to procure 
Red-twigged fort, which of all others is the 


moſt beautiful; becauſe, when diveſted of their 


leaves, its young branches exhibit their fine, 
ſmooth, red bark all winter, which has a pleaſing 


deſcribed, 


| variety, yet that is ſo ſmall as not to deſerve 
them, except the 


effect in all places; though in the younger plants 


this effect will be more ſtriking and delight- 
ful, as the bark only is red of the laſt year's 
ſhoots; and the ſmaller the plants are, the more 
of theſe and the leſs of older wood the compo- 
ſition of the tree will be; whereas, when the 
trees get older and large, the twigs will be ſhorter 


and leſs viſible; and though ſtill of a red colour, 


yet 
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American 
1 il Me- 
tree. 


ing them 


by ſceds, 


| / 2 0 
| ih | __ 
yet not of ſo delicate a red as the young plants 


on their bark at firſt wear. Sometimes thele 


trees will run away from their colour, and grow 


with green branches; but as this is not common, 


the Ked-twigged ſort muſt be fill allowed to 


be preferable to all others; and the ſeeds of this 
mutt always be ſown for the railing of forts. As 
to the varieties with great, rough, or {mall leaves, 
I have no objection to a perſon's finding them 
out for the Collection if he chooſes it; and what 
has been ſaid on Lime-trees in the Former Book, 
will teach the curious planter the uſes of all 
theſe forts, and how. they are to be ſtationed in 


plantations of every kind; ſo that I proceed now 


to the other ſpecies of the genus, which 1s at 
preſent not very common in our gardens, called, 

2. The American Linden tree. Of this ſpecies 
alſo there are a variety or two, which indeed 
differ very httle in appearance from thoſe of our 


Common European forts; for the leaves are 
heart-ſhaped Jike theirs. 


There are a larger 
and a ſmaller leaved ſort. Their edges are finely 
ſerrated, and end in acute points. Theſe beau- 


tifully cordated leaves, that thus run into acute 


points, have their under ſurface of a paler-green 


than their upper. The larger-leaved kind 1s by 
far the fineſt ſort; and the branches vary from all 
others of this genus, in that they are covered with 
a dark-brown bark. The flowers excite no at- 
rention in the Gardener ; but the Botaniſt is de- 


lighted when he finds they are furniſhed with 
nectaria, whereas the flowers of our Common 


Lime-tree have none. The flowers are produced 


in bunches, like our common fort, but make 
no better figure. They are very fragrant; and 
are ſucceeded by coriaceous capſules, containing 

„„ , STII „„ 
Nlerhodof The culture of the Lime-tree has already | 


Prop gat - 


been ſufficiently ſhewn under that Chapter in the 


former Book. Seeds are there recommended as 
the beſt method; and this ſhould be practiſed | 


for railing the American ſorts as well as our own; 
though it we have not the conveniency of pro- 


curing the ſeeds from abroad, a few plants muſt 


be obtained. Theſe ſhould be planted in a light 
rich foil, if ſuch can be had, for in ſuch they 


will ſhoot the ſtrongeſt ; though almoſt any other 
will do. After theſe plants have ſtood a year or 


tor ſtools. 


two, they ſhould be headed near the ground, 
They will then ſhoot out many 


young branches from theſe, which may be layered 


in the autumn; though if they ſtand two years 
there will be greater plenty of young twigs for 
layering ; for every ſhoot of the firſt ſummer 
will the year following divide into ſeveral. When 
the layering of theſe 1s to be performed, which 


ought to be in the autumn, the ſtrong two- years 
ſhoots muſt be brought down; and if they are | 
ſtiff and do not bend readily, they muſt have a 


gentle ſplaſh with the knife near the bottom; a 
flit ſhouli be made at the joint for every one of 
the youngelt twigs, and their ends bent back- 


wards that the flir may keep open. This being 


- gynia; and the characters are, 


4 


done, the mould muſt be levelled among the 
layers, and the ends of them taken off to within 


one eye of the ground. The buſineſs is then 


done; and the autumn following they will have 


all good roots, many of which will be ſtrong, 


and fit to plant out for good, whilſt the weakeſt 
may be removed into the nurſery- ground, in rows, 


to gain ſtrength. 


All the forts of Lime. trees will alſo grow 
from cuttings; but this Jever found to be an 
uncertain method; and if it was more certain, 


and cut- 
tings, 


plants raiſed either by them or layers are not near 


ſo good as thoſe raiſed from ſeeds, which way ought 
always to be practiſed where they can be obtained. 
Where that 1s not to be done, any art muſt be 
uſed to obtain ſome few plants; and if the gar- 
dener ſhould happen to procure a cutting or 
two of the American forts, ſet them in pots, 
and plunge them in the bark-bed; let him water 
and ſhade them, and they will be ſure to grow; 
_ theſe he may afterwards encreaſe at plea- 
ure. | | „ 

1. The European Lime or Linden- tree is en- 
titled, Tilia floribus nectario defitutis. Authors 


have hitherto diſtinguiſhed the ſorts by titles ex- 


preſſive of them in this manner; thus, Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Tilia femina, folio majore; alſo, 


Tilia montana maximo folio; alſo, Tilia femina, 


folio minore; Ray, Tilia foliis molliter hirſutis, 
viminibus rubris, fructu tetragono; alſo, Tilia ulmi 


folio, ſemine hexagono; Geſner, Tilia urbana; 
Tilli, Tilia Bohemica, foliis minoribus glabris, 


and John Bauhine, Tilia vulgaris Platypbyllos. 
It grows naturally in England, and moſt parts of 


Europe. 


2. American Lime-tree is titled, Tilia floribus 
neftario inſtructis. Gronovius calls it, Tilia foliis 


Titles 
of theſe 
ſpecies. 


| fruu oblongo utringue acuminato minime coſtulato ; 


majoribus mucronatis; Plukenet, Tilia, ampliſimis 


| glabris foliis, noftrati ſimilis. It is a native of 


Virginia and Canada. | _ 

Tilia is of the claſs and order Polyandria Mono- 
1. CaLyX is a concave, coloured, deciduous 

perianthium, divided into five parts, and nearly 


the ſize of the corolla. 


2. CoroLLa are five oblong, obtuſe petals, 
crenated ar the tops. | 


3. STAMINA are numerous (thirty or more) 


awl-ſhaped filaments, the length of the corolla, 


having ſimple antheræ. 


Claſs 


and order 


in the 

Linnzan 
ſyſtem. _ 
The cha- 
raters. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
_ five-cornered obtuſe ſtigma. | 


5. PERICARPIUM is a coriaceous, globular 
capſule, of five valves, containing five cells, and 
opening at the baſe. | oe 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle and roundiſh. 


Though the cells are five, it is ſeldom that more 
| than one ſeed in the capſule is ripened ; and this 
| ſo occupies the room of the others, that, to the 
leſs cautious obſerver, the capſule appears to be 
| unilocular. 
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AE Piburnum, the Tinus, and the Ofulus, 
of authors are now found to be of the 
ſame family, and accordingly are all in- 
cluded under the generical word Viburnum. The 
Tinus affords us three of the fineſt ſorts of 
flowering evergreens; and the deciduous ſpecies 
for this place are, 5 
1. The Viburnum (commonly ſo called), or 
Wayfaring- tree, or Pliant-Meally- tree. | 
2. The Serrated-leaved Viburnum. | 
3. The Virginian Entire-leaved Viburnum. 
4. The Black Haw. | | 
5. The Marſh Elder. | 

6. Maple-leaved Viburnum. 
7. Baſtard Caſſine, Caſſioberry-buſn, or South 

Sea Tbes. KISS . 
1. The Wayfaring-tree will grow to be 
twenty or more feet high, 'though it may be 
kept down to any height deſired; and in ſuch gar- 


dens as are at a diſtance from the places where 


it grows common, and in which it has not been 
belles obſerved z in ſuch gardens, I fay, it is 
enquired after, and attracts the attention of thoſe 
Who walk therein, almoſt as much as any ſhrub 
in the whole Collection. 


colour, eſpecially near the bottom of the ſhoot-. 
The younger, as they ſhoot, are white and 
downy, and the ends, eſpecially in winter, feel 
ſoft and woolly. The branches are long, and 
_ Exceeding tough. They will often ſhoot near 

So the bottom in a year; and where 
they grow common, they make the beſt bands 
for faggotting; and even where they do not, the 


young ſquire will {teal a ſhoot out of the ſhrubbery 
for riding ſwitches, for which they are excellent, 


for the ſummer's uſe. The leaves are very large, 
heart-ſhaped, very full of large veins, and have 
their edges ſerrated. 


a dark green colour, but their under is white 


and like cotton; and they are placed oppoſite by 


pairs on the branches. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the ends of the branches; the buds 
will be formed the preceding ſummer, which 
continue to get larger in the autumn; all win- 
ter they will be in a ſtate of encreaſe, and at 
that ſeaſon they terminate the ends of the branches 
like ſo many rough buttons. The flowers, when 


out, will be in large umbels, to form which 


theſe buds encreaſe in ſize all ſpring, but ſhew 
little of what may be expected from them un- 
til about May, when they begin to divide, and 
new that they are growing to be bunches of 
Howers, In June, they will be wholly out, and 
tormed into large umbels; they are of a white 
colour; and have a moſt noble look. Theſe 
flowers are ſucceeded by berries, which are alſo 
ornamental, and cauſe variety ; for they will be 
brit of a fine red colour, and afterwards of a 
deep black. | 


There is a variety of this ſort, with more oval 


eaves ; but the differences are very inconſider- 


able in all reſpects. 
There is alſo the Striped-leaved Viburnum, 


which is coveted by thoſe who are fond of varie- 
_ gated plants, 
Vol. I. 


19 


| The branches are not 
very numerous, and in winter they are covered 
with a ſmooth greyiſh bark, inclined to a brown 


Their upper ſurface is of 


2. The Virginian Serrated-leaved Viburnum is Virginian 
ſo called becauſe the leaves are more beautifully Serrated 
| ſerrated than any of the ſorts. It is at preſent not 
| a very common plant with us, and is in much 


eſteem by all perſons of true taſte. Its growth, 
leaves, and flowers, are not fo large as the for- 


mer, but they are of a more genteel growth. It 


will grow to the height of about ten feet. The 
bark is ſmooth and of a light colour; and the 


_ | leaves are of a fine light green. They are tole- 
| rably large, though nothing like thoſe of the 
other ſorts, and ſtand on longiſh footſtalks, 


which give them a fine air. They are ſtrongly 


veined, and have their edges finely ſerrated. 
They are of a roundiſh, oval figure, and are 


placed oppoſite by pairs on the branches. The 


flowers are produced in June, at the ends of the 


branches, in very large round bunches : Their 
colour is white; they appear in June; and are 


ſeldom ſucceeded by any berries in England. 
3. Virginian Entire-leaved Viburnum. The and 
ſorts of Lauruſtinus are evergreens, and have all 


entire leaves; but this ſpecies with entire leaves 
agrees in every reſpect in deſcription with two 
ſorts, one of which ſheds its leaves in winter, 
whilſt the other retains its verdure during that 


| ſeaſon. The deciduous kind grows to about ten 


feet high : The younger branches are covered 
with a ſmooth, deep-red bark; whilſt thoſe of 
the older are ſmooth, and of a dark brown co- 
lour. The leaves are pretty large, and of a 


_ delightful ſhining green on their upper ſurface; 
| but their under is paler, and much veined : They 


are of a lanceolated, oval figure, though their 
ends are rounded ; their edges are entire, and 
they ſtand oppoſite by pairs on the branches. 
The flowers are produced in July at the ends of 
the branches in large umbels; their colour is 


white; and they have much the reſemblance of _ 


thoſe of the common Lauruſtinus, though they 
are rather ſmaller. They have a genteel look; 
and are ſucceeded by berries, which never ripen 
with us, | 


4. Plum-leaved Viburnum, or Black Haw. This Plum- 
| ſpecies, for the molt part, goes by the name of leaved VI. 
Black Haw, becauſe the fruit a little reſembles 


that of the Haw, though of a black colour. 


It will grow to be about ten feet high; and the 
branches are covered with a ſmooth reddiſh bark. 
The leaves are oval, and not ſo large as any 


of the other ſorts ; being ſeldom more than two 


inches long, and proportionally broad. They 


are of a light pleaſant green colour, and have 
their edges finely ſerrated. Their footſtalks are 
pretty ſnort, and they grow for the moſt part op- 


poſite by pairs on the branches. The flowers 


are produced in June, at the ends of the 
branches, in large umbels. Their colour is 
white; but they are ſeldom ſucceeded by ber- 
ries in England. | | 


5. Marſh Elder. Of this ſpecies there are two Marſh 
| Elder. 


Varieties 


notable varieties : 
Marſh Elder with Flat Flowers. 
Gelder-Role. 


The Marſh Elder with Flat Flowers will grow geſeribed. | 


to be a tree near twenty fect high, The young 


branches are covered with a imovih and almolt 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF 


PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


* 


ſuperior to almoſt any thing of the berry kind; 
and were it not for its commonneſs, this would, 


* 


white bark. They are often produced oppoſite 


by pairs; tho? in general they are of an irregular 


growth. The young ſhoots will be cornered ; 


and this is more perfect in the more vigorous | 


ones, being compoſed of five or ſix flat ſides. 
The leaves are large and ornamental, of a fine 
green colour and a ſoft contexture, compoſed of 
three large lobes, which are jagged at their edges, 
and grow on glandulous footſtalks. In autumn 
theſe leaves have exquiſite beauty ; for they die 
to ſa fine a red, as to have a ſtriking effect at 
that ſeaſon 9 

umbels, the beginning of June, all over the 
tree, and have a grand look. Each umbel is 
compoſed of very many hermaphrodite flowers, 


which of themſelves make no great figure; but 


they are ſurrounded by a border of male flow- 
ers, which are white, and are ſo ornamental to 
each buſh as to throw a luſtre over the whole 


eauties when the flowers are over; for befides 


what it affords by its leaves, which are inferior 
to few other trees, both in ſummer and autumn, 


the hermaphrodite flowers will be ſucceeded by 
fine ſcarlet berries, which will grow in ſuch large 


bunches, and be produced in ſuch plenty all 


over. the ſhrub, as to give it an appearance 


on their account only, be ranked amongſt trees 
of the firſt value. „ | 


The Gelder-Roſe is a variety only of the pre- 
ceding fort; its original was accidental, and it is 


kept up and continued by culture in our gardens. 
The nature of the ſhoots, and ſize of the tree, 
together with the colour of the bark, differ in 
no reſpect from the former. The leaves alſo are 
of the ſame form, are produced in the fame man- 
ner, and die away to the ſame delightful red in the 


autumn. The variety this ſort occaſions, then, is by 
the flowers; and by theſe this variety is ſo great, 


as to be exceeded by ſcarcely any two diſtinct ſpe- 


thoſe that ſurround the hermaphrodite flowers of 


cies whatſoever. They are produced in the be- 


ginning of June, all over the tree, in large 
Each bunch is compoſed of 


globular bunches. 
numerous male flowers, of the ſame nature with 


the former ſort. Their colour is white, like thoſe; 
but being produced in large globular heads, 
and in great plenty, have a much finer appear- 
ance: And indeed it is delig 

uſher in the month of June, as it were, with 


its glorious flowers, which will then at a dif- 


Maple- 
leaved Vi- 
burnum. 


tance have the appearance of balls of ſnow, 
lodged in a pleaſing manner all over its head. 
The common people, who with artleſs taſte 
often call things properly enough by outward 
appearances (the criterion only by which they 
can judge), have not improperly named this 


amongſt them. The flowers of the Marfh El- 
der being hermaphrodites, as has been obſerved, 
are ſucceeded by ornamental bunches of ſcarlet 
berries z; but theſe being all male flowers, are 
ſucceeded by no fruit; ſo that though this ſort 
exceeds the former in the beauty of its flowers, 
that, in return, has the preference by its au- 
tumnal ſhow of fruit. Sa ui 
6. Maple-leaved Viburnum. This is a middle- 
ſized ſhrub, ſending forth ſeveral branches, which 
are tough, and full of pith. The leaves are 
compoſed of three principal lobes, like thoſe 
of the Maple-tree, and grow on ſmooth foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers come out from the ſides of 
the branches, in umbels : Their colour is white, 


they appear in June, and are rarely ſucceeded by | 


ſeeds in England. 


The flowers are produced in large 


Neither does this ſhrub ceaſe to exhibit its 


ohtful to ſee this tree 


| 


7. Baſtard Caſſine, Caſſioberry-buſh, or South. 
Sea Thea, is rather tender, will grow to about ten 
feet in height, forming itſelf into 'a buſh by 
rifing with three or four ſtems, and ſendins 
forth numerous branches from the bottom to 
the top. The leaves are of an oblong, lanceo- 
lated figure, ſerrated, grow oppoſite by pairs, 
and continue on the trees until the nipping froſts 
come on; inſomuch that in the early part of a 
mild winter, they have been taken for an evergreen. 
Theſe leaves are of an exceeding bitter nature, 
if chewed; tho” it ts faid that an infuſion of them 
proves efficacious in removing pain, bracing a re- 
laxed ftomach, and reſtoring a loſt appetite." The 
flowers are produced in bunches from the ſides 
of the branches. Their colour is white; they 


—— 


Baſtard 
Caſune. 


appear at the end of July ; and are ſucceeded by 


red berries in the autumn. Whenever this plant 
is to have a ſhare in a Collection, a naturally warm 
and dry foil, that is well ſheltered, muſt be 
tought for it; otherwiſe there is a chance for 
loſing it again; or if the plant is not wholly de- 
ftroyed, the young branches will be killed, and 


the tree ſo haggled with the winter's froft, as to 
have rather a bad appearance with others in the 


ſpring. | 1 TT” 
The firſt fix ſorts are very eaſily propagated, 
either by feeds, layers, or cuttings. No par- 


_ricular art need be uſed for the feeds, whe- 


ther they be of the forts of our own ripen- 


ing, or of thoſe we receive from abroad. A 


border of common garden-mould, made fine, 
will be fuſficient; though it may be proper to 
obſerve, that many of them will lie until the ſe- 
cond ſpring before they appear. The buds, 


Methods 
of propa- 
gating 

the differ. 
ent ſorts, 


before and after the plants are come up, wilt 
want nothing except weeding ; and when they are 


5 9 


a year or two old, they may be planted in the 


nurſery, at ſmall diſtances ; and in two or three 


years more they will be fit to plant out for good. 


They are all eaſily propagated by layers alſo; 


for if branches are pegged down, and the mould 
| any-how throwed on them, they will have plenty 


of roots by the next autumn; and molt of them 


will be good plants for almoſt any place. This 


freedom, however, ſhould be given to none but 
thoſe of our own country; for the American 


ſorts, as being ſtrangers, demand more care 
and neatneſs in the performance. 


They are alſo eaſily propagated by cuttings ; 


for the young ſhoots of theſe trees cut into 


lengths, and planted in a moiſt garden ſoil, in the 
autumn, will any of them grow; and this is our 


common method of propagating them: So that 


if a perſon has only a few plants of the American 
kinds, the beſt way is to make fure of encreaſ- 
ing them by layers. 


If a large quantity is wanted, the beſt way to 


Ii raife the Marſh Elder is by ſeeds. As the Gelder- 
the Snowball-tree, the Queen-Cuſhion, &c. by 
which cant terms it has been long known 


Roſe is a male flowering, variety, and never pro- 
duces any ſeeds, it muſt always be propagated 
always be preſerved. | | 

The ſeventh ſpecies is propagated by layers. 


when they have taken root, if they are planted in 
pots, and protected for two or three winters, unti? 
they are grown ſtrong plants, either in a green- 
houſe, under a hotbed-frame, or {ome cover, 


there will be lefs danger of lofing them than by 


planting them immediately in the nurtery, or 
where they are to remain for good. However, 2 
perſon who has not theſe conveniences, muſt fix 
on the warmeſt and beſt-ſheltered ſpot he can 
find; and having prepared the ground, let the 
layers be taken from the old plants in the ſpring 3 
if the weather be moiſt, it will be ſo much 
the better; and let him plant them in the 3 

| 5 | 1 erys 


by layers or cuttings, by which the variety wil! 


The young ſhoots are fit for this purpoſe; and 
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DECIDUOUS TREES PROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND SHADE: 


* : . 


ſery, row by row, at two feet aſundet. In the 


| ſummer, they ſhould be watered in dry weather; 


and when the winter froſts begin to come on, 
the ground ſhould be covered with peaſe-ſtraw 
almoſt rotten, old thatch, or tanners bark, to keep 
them from penetrating the roots. By this means 
many of the plants will be preſerved; and this care 
may be repeated every winter until they are planted 
out for good. But this is not ſo good or fo ſafe a 


method as potting them, and managing them as be- 
fore directed; for they may be then turned out of 


their pots, when wanted, mould and all together, 


without feeling the effect of a removal. The 


Tidles. 


Cape Phillyrea is propagated in the ſame manner, 
only the plants are too tender to ſtand out thro? 


our winters, ſo muſt always be preſerved in 


the greenbouſe. 3 
1. The title of the Viburnum is, Viburnum fo- 


lis cordatis ſerratis venoſis ſubtus tomentaſis. In 


the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed ſimply, Vi- 


burnum. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Viburnum vulgo; 


Dodonæus, Lantana; and Gerard, Lantana ſive 


Viburnum. It grows naturally in the hedges 


about Buckingham, in many parts of Hertford- 


ſhire and Bedfordſhire, and in ſome parts of 
| Leiceſterſhire. It delights chiefly in a chalky or 


warly ſoil; and, in ſhort, in ſuch places it is ge- 
nerally found growing in the hedges in moſt f 


the northern parts of Europe. 


2. The Virginian Serrated - leaved Viburnum is, 


Viburnum foliis ovatis dentato-ſerratis plicatis. It 


is a native of Virginia. 


3. Virginian Entire: leaved Viburnum is, Vibur- | 
num foliis integerrimis lanceolato-ovatis. It is a 


native of Virginia. 


4. Plum-leaved Viburnum, or Black Haw, is, 
Viburnum folits ſubrotundis crenato ſerratis glabris. 
Plukenet calls it, Meſpilus prunifolia Virginiana | 


non ſpinoſa, frudtu nigricante ; and Vaillant, Vi- 


| Introduc- 
tory. ob- 


ſerrations. 


is termed; Opulus. 


The ſtigmas are three. 20 Os 
5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh berry, of one 
Cell. N 5 5 N 


—_— — 8 — 


burnum Canadenſe glabrum. It grows common in 
Virginia and Canada. 485 | 


5. The Marſh Elder is, Viburnum foliis lobatis, 
petiolis glandulgſ. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Sambucus aquatica, fore ſimplici; alſo, Sambucus 
agualica, fore globoſo pleno; Dodonæus, Sambu- 
cus paluſtris; Parkinſon, Sambucus paluſtris ſeu 
aquatica , and Gerard, Sambucus aquatilis ſeu pa- 
luftris. It grows for the moſt part in moiſt 


watery ground in moſt parts of Europe; though 


I have often found it in hedges, on the ſides of 
dry hills, full of berries, and very beauriful. 
6. Maple-leaved Viburnum is, Viburnum foliis 


lobatis, petiolis levibus. Gronovius calls it, Opu- 


lus. It =” naturally in Virginia. 
7. Baſtard. Caffine, Caſſhoberry-buſh, or South- 


Sea Thea, is, Viburnum foliis ovatis trenatis gla- 
Du Hamel 
Culls it, Viburnum phillyree folio. In Miller's 


bris, petiolis eglandulatis carinatis. 


Dictionary it is termed, Caſſine folits owato.- lancec⸗ 


latis ſerratis oppoſitis deciduis, foribus corymboſis. 


It grows naturally in Virginia and Carolina, 
Viburnum is of the claſs and order Pentandria 


| Trigynia; and the characters are, 


I. Car vx is a very ſmall permanent petian- 
thium, indented in five parts. N 
2. CoroLLa is a campanulated petal, half cut 


into five obtuſe, reflexed ſegments. 


3. STAMINA are five ſubulated filaments, the 


length of the corolla; having roundiſh antheræ. 


4. P1sTILLUM. The germen is roundiſh, and 
placed below the receptacle. There is no ſtyle; 


Claſs ., 
and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem, _ 
The cha- 
racters. 


but in the room of it, a turbinated glandule. 


.... 


PITEX, The AGNUS CASTUS, or the CHASTE-TREE. 


1 S tree has been famous in all ages for 


its rare ard excellent virtues , it being be- 


to conduce much to the excellent virtue of Cha- 


ſtity. Hence it has interchangeably gone by the 


names of Agnus Caſts, Chaſte-tree, or ſome other 
term expreſſive of that Virtue. The Athenian 


Matrons always lay on beds of the leaves of this 


tree, when they celebrated the pious rites of 
Ceres; and ſo univerſal, antiently, was the be- 
lief, that a ſecret influence, conducive to the re- 


taining of Chaſtity, was lodged in it, that not 


only the common people, and thoſe of moderate 


learning, bur the moſt illuſtrious arid greateſt 
Icholars of antiquity believed the ſame, and 


vouched it as matter of fact: Dioſcorides, Pliny, 


Theophraſtus, &c. are amongſt this number. 
So ſtrongly did Superſtition prevail, that no 


_ ranks of men, even the moſt learned and judi- 


cious, were free from her ſervitude. With us it 


may have the ſarhe effect, by leading us to due 
reflections on that excellent virtue, and the real 


| 


lieved to be poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities as | 


Cha 


| row- 


6. Sxmina, The ſeeds are ſingle, oſſeous, and 
1 | NF as ot an: 


honour and happineſs which will always be the 


conſequence of preſerving it. , 
The word Vitex is now at the head of this ge- 


nus; of which there are four or five real ſpecies ; 


but the ſpecies I would principally recommend for 


this place is that which has always been called the 
weg Of this there are two varieties. 

he Broad-leaved Chaſte-tree. 

The Narrow - leaved Chaſte-tree. 

One deſcription will nearly ſerve for both forts; 

1 it has been obſerved, that the Nar- 
leaved fort will grow to be the talleſt. For 

my part, I never yet ſaw one more than ſix feet; 

and to about that height both ſeem to have 

a tendency to grow. The branches are produced 

from the bottom and ſides of the ſtalk. They 


are very pliable, and the joints are long. It is 
difficult to expreſs the colour of the bark; to 


ſay it is grey is not proper; and to ſay it is brown 


is not true; it is of a colour between both, 
| tho?, in different ſoils, the bark of ſome trees will 


be of a darker colour than others. The leaves 
| are 


Varieties 


deſcribed 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, WG 


* _— 


323. „ 2 


are digitated, being compoſed of ſeveral folioles, 


footſtalk as to reſemble an open hand. Theſe 
folioles are of a dark- green colour; and their 
number is uncertain; being five, ſix, ſeven, and 
ſometimes eight. They are narrow, and the 
longeſt grow always in the middle, whilſt the 
ſhorter occupy. the outſides. This character is 
common to both the forts ; tho? it is obſervable, 
that the folioles of the Broad-leaved ſort are both 
ſhorter and broader, which occaſions its being ſo 
called, Their edges are alſo ſerrated, whilſt thoſe 
of the Narrow-leaved are intire; and in this the 


moſt important difference of theſe plants conſiſts, 


The flowers of both ſorts are produced at the ends 


of the branches, in whorled ſpikes. Theſe ſpikes 


are pretty long; and their colour is that of a bluiſh 
purple. They appear in September and Octo- 
ber; and are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
Each individual flower is inconſiderable ; but 
the whole ſpike makes a pretty ſhow; and the 
circumſtances of their flowers being produced late, 
even often when moſt other flowers are over, as 


well as being allo very is Arg greatly heighten 


their value. 


beauty of theſe ſpikes, before and when they are 
in full blow; ſo that it is no wonder their or- 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 


this tree 


by layers, 


their ends deſtroyed by the froſts. When this | 


namental fruit ſeldom, if ever, ſucceeds them. 


There is a variety of each kind with white | 
flowers. | „ 


The propagation of theſe ſorts 1s. eaſily done, 
either by layers or cuttings. 
being layered, any time in the winter, will have 


roots by the autumn following; though it will 


be proper not to take them up until the ſpring, 
as they ſhoot late in the autumn, and have often 


work is deferred till the ſpring, all the killed ends 


may be taken off; and all danger from ſevere 


froſts being over, they will meet with no check in 


their preparing to ſhoot. 
trees in the ſpring, however, is not abſolutely | - 


| ſhould be deferred until the latter end of March, 


The removing of theſe 


neceſſary ; for it may be done any time in the 
winter, _— the cutting off the dead ends 


when they ſhould be gone over with the knife, 


and cut down to within an eye or two of the 
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The early froſts often deſtroy the 


ground, whether planted in 
which ſo unite at their baſe in one common | 


| 


The young ſhoots | 


TE Sy — — — — 


- 


finally ſet out for good. 


Plenty of plants may be ſoon raiſed by cut- 
tings. About the middle of March is the beſt 
time for planting them; and they ſhould be ſer 
in a ſhady border of good light garden-mould. 
Nothing but weeding, and now and then water- 
ing, will be Tequired all ſummer; though if the 
place 1s not naturally well ſheltered, they muſt 


be defended from black froſts by ſticking plenty 


of furze-buſhes all around. them. If this be 
judiciouſſy done, it will take off the keen edge 


of thoſe winds ſufficiently, and will occaſion much 


leſs trouble and expence than reed-hedges, &c. 
All theſe plants are very hardy ; but they require 
this protection, to preſerve the young ſhoots. 
Here they may grow until they are planted out 
for good; and if it be a moiſt, light, rich foil, 


| and a well-ſheltercd ſituation, they will like it 
the better. | | 


The Chaſte-tree is titled, Vitex foliis digitats 
ſpicis verticillatis. In many authors it ſtands with 


the title ſimply, Vitex. Caſpar Bauhine calls ir, 


Vitex foliis anguſtioribus cannabis modo depoſitis; 


and diſtinguiſhes the other by the title, Vitex 
| Zatiore folio; allo, Vitex folio ſerrato; and John 


Bauhine, Yitex folio, ſerrato. It grows naturally 
in marſhy moiſt places in ſome parts of France, 
Italy, and Sicily. ny IN oa 
Vitex is of the claſs and order Dichnamia An- 
gioſpermia; and the characters are, 
1. Cal vx is a very ſhort, cylindrical, mono- 


phyllous perianthium, indented in five parts. 


2. CoROLLA conſiſts of one ringent petal, 
The tube is ſlender and cylindric. The limb 


is plane and bilabiated ; and both lips are divided 
into three ſegments, of which the middle is 


broadeſt, 1 N 3 Os ET 
3. STAMINA conſiſt of four capillary filaments, 


a little longer than the tube, of which two are 
ſhorter than the other, having verſatile antheræ. 


4. PisrILLuu conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


6. Sxmina, The ſeeds are ſingle and oval. 


CH. A F LXEXIX. 


UL MUS, The ELM-TREE. 


"HE Flm is a tree ſo well known as 10 


need no deſcription; and the numerous 
ſorts, whether real ſpecies or varieties, 


Weng themſelves, one or other, in almoſt every 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
different 
ſorts, 


edge in this kingdom. The Narrow-leaved 


Dutch Elm grows the moſt common in Leiceſ- 
terſhire; and this is the ſloweſt grower and worſt- 
looking tree of all the forts; but the timber 
by far exceeds all the others in value. The ſort 
called the Wych Elm occupies the hedges in 
moſt parts of the north of England, which oc- 
caſions its being called by many the Northern 
Elm. This is the ſwifteft grower, and will ar- 
rive at the greateſt bulk of any of the ſorts, 
and its timber is excellent; though it leaſt of 
all ought to be planted for avenues, or by the 


| 


ſides of walks, hedge-rows, &c. as in ſuch 


places it will naturally throw out great arms, 


and grow irregular, and conſequently appear lets 
beautiful than many of the other forts : But when 
many of them are planted in clumps, or ſet for 
woods, no tree is more proper, as they naturally 


there draw one another up, and will aſpire, with 


an upright ſtem, to a great height; ſo that when 


theſe trees are to be admitted, it muſt be to join in 


clumps at a diſtance, and occupy the middle of the 


largeſt quarters, where they will rear their heads 


amongſt others in an agreeable manner; and in 


the end, when any alteration is made, and the 


plantation cut down, they will repay the owner by 
their own value. The Upright Engliſh Elm 1s 
the moſt pictureſque and beautiful of — the 
| MO ſorts. 


* 


nurſery-lines, Or. 


tings, | 


- and order 


and 
by cut. 


Title of 
this tree. 


Class 


in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


a filiforme ſtyle the length of the tube, and two 
| awl-ſhaped patent ſtigmas. e 

5. PERICARPIUM is a globular berry of four 
cells. Do " | OY 
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in number. 


ſorts. It grows naturally in the hedges in moſt 
varts of the ſouth of England, which occaſions 
its being diſtinguiſhed by many by the name of 
Southern Elm. Of all the forts this is the leaſt 
proper for woods, tho" none 1s more fit for orna- 
mental plantations of any kind. If clumps or 


woods of the Broad-leaved Wych Elm are planted, 
their borders ſhould be ornamented by two or 
three rows of this ſort all around, that their pic- 


tureſque manner of growth appearing at a diſ- 


| tance, the ſame idea may be conceived of the whole 


plantation. This fort alſo is adapted for avenues 
or rows, for making of hedges, or ſingle ſtand- 
ards ; though I muſt own a Wych Elm, growing 
ſingly in the midſt of a large park, with its 
diffuſed branches, has a very good effect. Nei- 
ther are the upright growth and ſize of this tree 
its chief good properties; it has others to re- 
commend it to ornamental plantations: Its buds 


ſwell the largeſt and open the ſooneſt in the ſpring 


of any of the preceding ſorts; which is motive 
enough for this Elm to have the preference in 
plantations for pleaſure. But no more need be 


laid of it; every experienced gardener knows its 


beauty and uſes, and can hardly err in planting 
The Corniſh Elm is a ſort well known in the 


gardens; and for ſome uſes it has the prefer- 
ence of all the forts. 
tureſque manner as the Engliſh Elm, though 
It will not arrive at the ſame- magnitude. The | 
leaves are nearly of the ſame figure, though 
ſmaller; and the branches are proportionally more 
Its buds ſwell, and the leaves will | 
be out as early as the Engliſh ; whence it may | 
be eaſily ſeen, that no ſort is more proper for 


It grows in the ſame pic- 


hedges that are to be kept at a certain height, or 
for ſuch as are not wanted to be of the utmoſt 


height a tree will grow to: For theſe higheſt 
kinds of hedges let Engliſh Elms be planted, 


as they will grow to rather an higher ſize. 


It would be endleſs, as well as needleſs, to 


enumerate the ſorts of Elms: I have counted 
in my time more than twenty, in woods, 


S. 


| large uſes, to which the timber of the Elm may 


be applied. Boa 
I obſerved, that the timber of the Narrow- 


leaved Dutch Elm excels, as being very hard 


| and tough, and will anſwer any purpoſes of the 
other ſorts; for though I have ſeen large trees 


of this fort upon ſome ground, yet in general 
they are of ſmaller growth; and though they 


will ſhoot faſt for the firſt twenty years, they 


will in general afterwards become ſtocked, and 
remain ſo; fo that little more in any age or 
ages may be expected from them. If we add 


to this, that their growth is extremely ſtraggling 


and unpleaſing, and that they produce their 
leaves the lateſt in the ſpring ; this ſort, of all 
others, ſurely is the leaſt worth propagating, 
though its wood is of ſuperior value. But this 
rather belongs to the Firſt Part, about Foreſt- 
trees; and it would not be amiſs for the reader 
to look over what has been ſaid there, I muſt 
particularly refer him to the culture of Elms, 


would be only needleſs repetition to deſcribe 
here. It mult not be forgot, however, to remind 


| which is amply ſhewn in that Part, and which it 


the Gardener, that there are Striped-leaved Elms 
of all the ſorts; ſuch as, the Yellow-ſtriped Wych 
Elm; the White-ſtriped Wych Elm; the Yellow- _ 
ſtriped Engliſh ; the White Engliſh ; the Golden- 


leaved Engliſh; the Striped Narrow-leaved Dutch; 


and the Silver-duſted, &c: all of which have a 


beautiful effect, as variegated trees, to thoſe who 


are fond of ſuch kinds of plants, and which may 


all be encreaſed by layers, or grafting them upon 


ſtocks of the plain ſorts. Ts 
The Common Elm is titled, Ulmus foliis dupli- 


_ cato-ſerratis, baſi inæqualibus. Linnæus formerly 
_ agreed with other authors in calling it, Ulmus 


frudtu membranaceo. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it 
is termed, Ulmus fructu membranaceo. Caſpar 


Titles. 


Bauhine calls it, Ulmus campeſtris & heopbraſti; 


and Dodonæus, Ulmus. It is found growing, 


more or leſs, in one or other of its varieties, in 


hedges, about villages in moſt parts of Europe. 


Ulmus is of the claſs and order Pentandria Clas ang 
Digynia; and the characters are, dodtder in 
1. Calyx is a monophyllous, turbinated, the Lin- 
rough, permanent perianthium, coloured on the fem. 
inſide, and cut into five erect ſegments. 5 „ N 
2. COROLLA. There is none. 


| hedges, &c. that have fell in my way, when in 
queſt of plants. I have, from ſuckers of the 
moſt beautiful and promiſing forts, propagated 
them in our nurſeries ; firſt planting them for 
| ſtools, and then preparing them for layering ; 


beautiful, and the Wych the moſt valuable of any 


of the ſorts. Not but the timber of the Eng- 
liſh Elm is of excellent value, very fit for ſtaves, 


c&c. But that of the Wych is what they call 
more locked, and conſequently more proper 
for all kinds of wheelwright's works, and other 


vol. _ 


but I have ſince diſcontinued their encreaſe, and | 
now ſcarcely raiſe any ſorts beſides the Upright 
Engliſh Elm, and the Broad-leaved Wych Elm, 
a few of the Corniſh Elm for hedges excepted, 
as I always found the true Engliſh Elm the moſt 


CO 


| 


3. STAMINA are five ſubulated filaments, 


twice the length of the calyx, having ſhort, 


ere, four-furrowed anther. 5 
4. PisT1L.LUM conſiſts of an orbicular, erect 


racters. 


ermen, and of two reflexed ſtyles, ſnorter than 


the ſtamina, with downy ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a large, oval, dry, com- 


preſſed, membranaceous drupe. 
6. SEM EN. 
and ſlightly compreſſed. | 


pff CHAP. 


The ſeed is fingle, roundiſh, 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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Thisſhrub 


deſcribed. 


© H B YE 


ZANTHOXYLUM, The 


HIS tree is diſtinguiſhed by the Engliſh | 


name of Toothach-tree, becauſe, in the 


countries where it grows naturally, the 
bark of it 1s faid to prove of great ſervice to the 


inhabitants, in the cure of the toothach. 

This tree grows in many parts of America; 
and the different parts of that continent fur- 
niſn us with trees varying in ſome reſpect or 
other. It grows to the height of about 


twelve feet; and the bark is rough, and armed 


The leaves are its 
for they are pinnated, are 


with ſhort thick ſpines. 


greateſt ornament ; 


of a fine dark. green on their upper ſurface, and 


yellowiih underneath, and grow without order 
on the branches. The folioles are ſpear-ſhaped, 
long, four or five pair are terminated by an odd 
one, and the whole leaf has much the reſemblance 


of thoſe of the Maſtich tree. The flowers come 


out in looſe panicles, from the ends of the 


Variety, 


branches. They are ſmall, and of little figure, 


ſules, containing the ſeeds, which hardly ever 
ripen in England. 
There 1s a variety of this genus, with leaves 


compoſed of oval, oblong folioles, and having 
prickly mid-ribs ; which difference 1s permanent | 
from ſeeds. They are numbered in the nurſeries 


as two diſtin ſorts ; the firſt is called the Len- 


Method 
of propa- 
_ gating , 
this tree. 


tiſcus-leaved Toothach- tree, the other the Aſh- 


leaved Toothach- tree. 

Theſe trees are propagated from the ſeeds, 
which we receive from abroad; and theſe are ſel- 
dom leſs than two, and often three or four 
years before they come up. They mult be ſown 
as ſoon as poſſible after their arrival, an inch 


deep, in largiſh pots, filled with a good, light, 
ſandy compolt ; and after that the pots may be 


plunged into ſome natural ſoil, in a ſhady place, 
and there left undiſturbed, except having conſtant 


weeding during the next ſummer and winter, 


The ſpring following they may be taken up and 


plunged into an hotbed; and this will bring up 


many of the ſeeds. They muſt be next hardened 


by degrees ; ; and afterwards plunged into their 
| former ſtation, to remain there until autumn. In 
the enſuing winter they muſt be preſerved in the 


to the air, and ſet abroad in a ſhady place. 


| years after; when, in ſome ſpring, 
turned our of their pots, with their mould, into 


TOOTHACH-TREE. 


greenhouſe, or under an hotbed- frame; and in 
the ſpring they ſhould have an hotbed as before , 

and then you may expect to ſee the remainder 
of the whole crop. The ſame management muſt 
be repeated until the ſpring following ; When 
they muſt be all ſhaken out of the. pots, and 
each be planted in a ſeparate pot. Watering 
ſhould be given them, to ſettle the mould to the 
roots; and they ſhould be plunged into a hotbed 
as before. After this they muſt be hardened 


Your plants are now raiſed ; but they ſhould be 
treated as greenhouſe- plants for two or three 


the places where they are deſigned to remain. 


The places allotted them ſhould be naturally 
warm and well ſheltered ; for although they are 


tolerable hardy when old, they require e protection 


at firſt; and with this, nothing but the ſevereſt 
having no petals; though the coloured "Teg- 


ments of the calyx have been taken for petals. 
They are ſucceeded by roundiſh unilocular cap- 


winters can deſtroy them. 

The Toothach-tree is titled, Zanthoxylum folit 
pinnatis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus' it is termed, 
Zanthoxylum, Cateſby calls it, Zanthoxylon ſoi- 


| noſum, lentiſci longioribus foliis, evonymi fructu 


capſulari; and Du Hamel, Fagara fraxini folio. 
It grows naturally in Jamaica, Caroling, Virginia, 
and Penſylvania. 


Zantborylum is of the claſs and order Dioecia 
Fentanaris: and the characters are, 


I. Male Flowers. 
I. Cure! is a perianthium, deeply divided i into 


five oval, coloured ſegments. 


2. Cee There is none. 


didymous, roundiſh, fulcated antherz. 
II. Females. | 
1 Cal vx. The ſame as the males. 
2. CoRoLLa. There is none. 
3. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


and an awl- ſhaped ſtyle longer than the calyx, 


having an obtuſe ſtigma. 


they may be 


Titles of 
this genus, 


Clas . 


and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha - 


| +." eee 
3. STamina are five awl-ſhaped, a fila- 
ments, that are longer than the calyx, having 


4. PERICARPIUM is an oblong capſule, formed | 


of two valves, and containing one cell. 


The feed is ſingle, rounduſh, and 


5. SEMEN. 


| ſmooth. 
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EVERGREEN TREES PROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND SHADE. 
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TREES 


pRO PER FOR 


o R N AM E N T and 8 H A D E. 


G H A F. . 


ARBUTUS, The 8 TRAWBERRYT REE. 


ornamental to our Plantations of Ever- 


greens: | 
1. Common Strawberry, or Arbutus. 


2. Oriental Strawberry-tree, the Andranche | 


of Theophraſtus. | 


Common 
Straw- 
berry. 

= 


1. Common Strawberry-tree, or Arbutus. The 


Arbutus has been a tree of great note, from the 
earlieſt times down to the preſent. The Greeks and 
Romans held it in high eſteem ; neither is there | 

ſcarcely any tree "htc more frequently occurs in 


the writings of their poets, or that has more exer- 


ciſed our modern critics in explaining its meaning. 


The Greeks call the fruit of this tree junuamnuacr ; 


and it was univerſally believed, that the fruit, toge- 


ther with beech-maſt and acorns, were the food of 
the firſt race of men, when living in woods, be- 
fore the different ſorts of grain were in uſe. 


Lucretius ſpeaks thus: 


Quod fol, atque imbres dederant, quod terra 


crearat | | | 
Sponte ſud, ſatis id placabat pectora donum : 
Glandiferas inter curabant pectora quercus 
Plerumque, & que nunc hyberno tempore cernis 
Arbuta Pyænicio fieri matura colore. 


And Ovid alſo ſays, : 


Arbuteos fetus montanaque fraga legebant. 


No wonder, therefore, that this tree ſhould be 
ſo often mentioned by the antient poets; and 
that, notwithſtanding they were extremely 1g- 


norant of its true nature, they ſhould have 


ſaid things of it contrary to all reaſon and 
experience, They have told us of its unit- 


ing by grafting with the walnut-tree; alſo of 


ſome other ſtrange marriages of trees, which we 
find unnatural,' and which never can be made to 
come together. This has been the occaſion of 


much ridicule to ſome, and has greatly puzzled 


, 


* 


| 


tree the Arbutus horrida ; and to hear the differ- 


all modern criticiſm. Ruæus ſays, © The epithet 
borrida was given this ſhrub, becauſe of the 


ſpeaking of the operation of grafting, calls this 


ent reaſons given by critics for its being ſo called, 
is at once ſufficient to cauſe one to laugh at their 
folly, and for ever to put one out of conceit with 


fewneſs of its leaves.“ But certainly Ruæus, 


when he wrote this ſentence, had never ſeen 
the ſhrub; for its branches are plentifully or- 


ſo called becauſe of the ruggedneſs of its bark: 


ſtems is looſe and falling, yet it is far from be- 
ing ſo rugged as to deſerve the epithet Horrida. 
Dr. Hill, modeſtly, though it is equally ridiculous 


at the ſame time ſeems aſhamed of it: He ſays, 
Horridus is ſometimes put for Jejunus; which be- 


the Hungry Arbute: * And this tree, ſays he, 


| ſo ſtrange a cion as a walnut.“ But enough of 
ſuch criticiſms ! 8 I 


per for our plantations. And here we are enter- 

tained with ſome of the fineſt evergreens that 
Nature has afforded us for ornament and uſe. 

Theſe are, e eee | 

The Oblong-fruited Strawberry-tree. 

The Round-fruited Strawberry-tree. 

The Strawberry-tree with Red Flowers. 

The Double- bloſſomed Strawberry-tree. 

One deſcription is nearly common to them all: 
And their inconſiderable variation is almoſt ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewn in the manner they ſtand numbered, 
The Oblong-fruited Arbutus will grow to be a 
middling-ſized tree in ſome countries; for we 
read of the large uſes its wood has been applied 


ing uſed here, the meaning of Arbutus horrida is 


Taking leave, therefore, of the old Greeks and 
Romans, let us ſee what ſorts of this tree are pro- 


namented with leaves. Martyn thinks it was 


Now the bark of the branches of this tree 
is ſmooth; and although that on the older 


as the preceding, throws in his conjecture, and 


may be ſo called from its readineſs to unite with 


Varieties 


deſcribed. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


to; ſuch as, Arbutee Crates, &c. Arbutean har- 
rows, &c. With us it may be kept down' to 
any ſize. The main ſtems are covered with 


a light-brown bark, rough, and falling. The 


rather ſingular to ſee a tree in the open ground 


twelvemonth after. The manner and nature of 


younger branches are of a kind of purple colour, 
whilſt the laſt year's ſhoots are of a fine red, 
and a little hairy. The leaves grow alternately 
on the branches, and are of an oblong oval 
figure. They ſtand on ſhort footitalks, and the 
oldeſt leaves make a contraſt with the younger, 
by having their footſtalk and mid-rib of a fine 
ſcarlet colour. They are ſmooth, and beautifully 


ſerrated. Their upper ſurface (as in moſt trees) 
is of a ſtronger green than their under; and the 


young twigs are garniſhed with them in plenty. 
Theſe are beauties in common to molt trees, in 
ſome degree or other; but every thing elſe al- 
moſt of this tree that preſents itſelf to conſider- 
ation 1s ſingular: The time of its flowering 
will be in November and December; when it 1s 


in full blow; and the fruit ripens by that time 


the fruit, which look like very large red ſtraw- | 


berries, give it alſo a ſingular and delightful look; 


and this is heightened as they appear all over the 


tree among the flowers; for that is the time of 
its being ripe, when the flowers for the ſucceed- | 


ing crop are fully out. The flowers themſelves 
make no great figure; they are of a kind of 
whitiſh-yellow colour; and are ſucceeded by 
the above- mentioned Strawberry fruit, which 
will require a revolution of twelve months, before 


they perfectly arrive at their maturity and colour. 


larger than our Common Scarlet Strawberry. 


The flowers of the firſt ſort are larger than thoſe 
of the ſecond; and the fruit is oval, and much 


The ſecond ſort has its pitcher- ſnaped flowers, 


which are ſucceeded by round ſcarlet fruit, as 


wide as they are long; and this is all the differ- 
ence between theſe forts „„ 

The Strawberry-tree with Red Flowers differs 
in no reſpect from the Common ſort, only the 
flowers are red, and theſe conſtitute a variety 
from the other ſor:s of flowers; but the contraſt 
is not ſo great between their fruit and them, 


as of the other forts, their colour approaching 


too near to a ſamenels. | 


The Double-blofſomed Strawberry-tree differs 


in no reſpect, only that the flowers are double; 
but this difference is ſo inconſiderable, that it will 
not be ſeen without looking into the flower; and 


even then the doubleneſs will appear ſo trifling as 


{carcely to merit notice ; ſo that a plant or two, 


to have it ſaid that the Collection is not without 


it, will be ſufficient. Neither ought any more 


to be admitted; for they vill not produce the 


ſame plenty of fruit, which conſtitutes the greateſt 


Oriental 
Straw⸗ 


berry- 
tree. 


beauty of theſe trees, as the ſingle ſorts. 


_ | where they are to remain. 


2. Oriental Strawberry-tree, or Andranche of 


Theophraſtus, The Oriental Strawberry-tree 
will grow to a larger ſize than the other. The 
leaves are ſmooth, and nearly of the fame figure 
as the preceding ſort; tho' they are larger, and 
have their edges undivided. The flowers grow like 
the other forts; are of the ſame colour; and they 
are ſucceeded by large, oval, ſcarlet fruit, It 
is called the Oriental Strawberry-tree, becauſe 
this ſort grows plentifully in many parts of the 


Faſt, and is uſeful to the inhabitants for many 


Method of 
propagat- 
ing theſe. 


purpoſes in life. 
Proceed we now to the culture of thoſe ſorts that 

have always gone by the name of Arbutus, or Straw- 

berry-tree; and as theſe are deemed varieties only, 


Reaſon directs us, that, to continue the ſorts, they 


mutt be encreaſed any way they will take root, 
but not by ſeeds. By layers they will all 
grow. The operation muſt be pertormed on the 


youngeſt twigs; and in ſome foils they will ſtrike 
root pretty freely, whilſt in others they can hardly 
be made to grow at all: But before they have 
lain two ſummers, you may ſcarcely venture 
to look for any. When the roots are ſtruck, the 
layers ſhould be carefully taken off in the ſpring, 
and planted in ſeparate pots; and after well 
watefing them, they ſhould be plunged up to 
the rims in an hotbed, and this will ſet them for. 
ward; for without this aſſiſtance, many of the 
layers will be loſt ; ſince they are but a bad plant 
to make grow. After the hotbed has ſer them 
a-growing, they may be taken out, and plunged 
up to the rims in ſome natural mould, to keep 
them cool and moiſt; and here they may ſtand 
for two or three years, or longer, if the pots 
are large enough, without ever removing or 
ſheltering in winter; for they are hardy enough 
to reſiſt our ſevereſt cold. When they are to be 
ſet out for good, all the mould may be turned 
out of the pots hanging to the roots; and hav- 
ing proper holes made ready, they may be 
planted in them, and the plant will be ignorant 
of its new ſituation. %%% 
Theſe plants may be encreaſed by cuttings, 
which muſt be planted in pots, and have the 
benefit of a good bark- bed; in which being 
conſtantly ſhaded and duly watered, many of 
them will grow. As the plants raiſed this way 
will be rather tender by being forced in the 
bark-bed, it will be neceſfary to remove them 
into the greenhouſe, or to place them under an 
hotbed-frame, during the firſt winter; and after 
that, the pots may be ſet up to the rims in the 
ground, and, like the layers, the plants may be 
turned out at a convenient time into the places 


” 


Proceed we next to the beſt way of raiſing 
the Common Arbutus ; and that is from ſeeds. 
Let the ſeeds be taken from the Oblong or 
Round-fruited ſort; and plenty of both the torts 
may be expected from them. The ſeeds, which 
will be ripe ſome time in November or the be- 
ginning of December, for they will not be ripe 
at the fame time in all places, muſt be then 
gathered; and as they thould not be ſowed 
until the ſpring, it will be proper to put them 
into a pot or jar, mixing with them a quantity 
of drift-ſand ; and this will preſerve them ſound 
and good. The beginning of March is the beſt 
time for ſowing the ſeeds; and the beſt foil for 
them is maiden earth, taken from a rich paſture 
at leaſt a year before, with the ſward; and this, 
by conſtant turning, being well rotted and 
mixed, will be ready to receive them. Hav- 
ing filled a different quantity of pots with 
this fine mould, let the feeds be ſown, and 
but juſt covered, ſcarcely a quarter of an 
inch deep. A dry day ſhould be choſen for 
the bufineſs; and no watering by the hand 
ſhould be given them, as it will endanger the 
ſetting the mould hard in the pots. Leave 
them abroad until ſome rain falls, which at that 
time may be hourly expected; and after that, 
having an hotbed ready, plunge the pots therein. 
In lets than fix weeks you may expect your 
plants to appear; when much air ſhould be 
afforded them, and frequent waterings, in ſmall 
quantities, gently ſprinkled over them. After this, 
they may be hardened to the air by degrees, andthe 
pots ſet up to the rims in the natural mould, in a 
ſhady place. In October they ſhould be removed 
into the greenhouſe, or ſome ſhelter, in froſty 
weather; though they ſhould always be fer 
abroad in mild open weather. In the ſpring they 
may be ſhook out, and planted in ſeparate pots; 
and they ſhould have the advantage alſo of an 
hotbed to ſet them a- growing; their future 
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management may be the ſame as was directed for 


the layers. When theſe trees are to be planted | 


out, very little regard need be paid to the ſoil 
or ſituation; for they will grow almoſt any where, 
and reſiſt our ſevereſt northern blaſts, One thing, 
however, the Gardener muſt conſtantly oblerve, 
in order to continue his trees in their beauty; 
viz. as often as a heavy ſnow falls, ſo con- 


ſtantly ſhould he go and ſhake the bouglis; for | 


it will lodge amongſt the leaves and branches, 
in ſuch great quantity, as to weigh down and 
ſplit the largeſt branches; the deformity of which 
afterwards may be eaſily conceived. Beſides, many 
years muſt expire before the tree will, if ever it 
ſhould, grow to its former beauty; to preſerve 
this, therefore, makes the narrowly watching 
theſe trees in ſnowy weather highly neceſſary. 
Tiles. 1. The title of the Common Arbatus is, Ar- 


Butus caule ereffo; foliis glabris ſerratis, baccis | 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Arbutus 


polyſpermis. | trbut: 
| 22 ſerrato; and others ſimply, Arbutus. It 


grows naturally in Ireland, and in many parts of 
J „ 


2. Oriental Arbutus, or Andrachne of Theo- 


_ phraſtus, is, Arbutus caule arboreo, foliis glabris 


integerrimis, baccis polyſpermis. 


Caſpar Bauhine 


calls it, Arbutus folio non ſerrato; and Cluſius, 


Audrathne Theophraſti. 
_-; 3 3 
Arbutus is of the claſs and order Decandria Mo- Claſs and 
nogynia ; and the characters are, order in 
1. CaLvx is a very ſmall, obtuſe, permanent næan 
perianthium, placed under the germen, and cut ſyſtem. 
into five ſegments. | V 
2. CoRoLLa is a fingle pitcher-ſhaped petal. aters. 


It is a native of the 


It is plane at the baſc, and the rim is divided 
into five ſmall, obtuſe, revolute ſegments. 


3. Srauix A conſiſt of ten awl-ſhaped, ſwelled 
filaments, about half the length of the corolla, 


* 
2 


: 


having bifid nutant antherz. m" 
4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a globular germen, 


| ſtanding on the receptacle, marked with ten 


dots; of a cylindric ſtyle, the length of the co- 


rolla; and of a thick obtuſe ſtigma, 


5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh berry, 3 
cells. | | 


B. SEMNA. Ihe ſeeds are mall ahd hard. 


eee eee 


HERE is one ſpecies of this genus which 
| is a very beautiful ſhrub, and hardy enough 
Deco. to grow in the open air, in a well-ſheltered 
den o place. This is called the Tree Wormwood. It 
this tree; riſes, with an upright branching ſtalk, to the 
height of about ſix feet. The leaves are its 
chief excellence; and of theſe there are two 
or three ſorts : One fort is very much divided, 


or cut into ſeveral narrow ſegments ; thoſe of the 


other are broader. They are very hoary; and as 
they continue on the branches all winter, they 
have a ſingular and an agreeable effect among 
the evergreens at that ſeaſon. The flowers are 
1mall, and have very little beauty; they are col- 
lected into roundiſh heads, and I never perceived 
them to be followed by good ſeeds, _ 
Methodof This plant is eaſily raiſed by cuttings. Plant 
_ Propagat- them in May, June, July or Auguſt, in a ſhady 
"gt place, and they will readily grow, eſpecially if 
they are watered. a few times at the firſt plant- 
ing. In the autumn theſe cuttings, which will 

then have become good plants, ſhould be each 

ſet in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and placed under a 
hotbed-frame, or in the greenhouſe, to be pre- 

ſerved all winter. In the ſpring they may be 
turned out into the places where they are de- 

ſigned to remain, which muſt be naturally warm 

and well ſheltered, or they will be liable to be 


deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the following win- | 
ter. In ſuch a ſituation they will live for many 


years; though it may be adviſeable to keep a 
plant or two in the greenhouſe, to keep up the 
ſtock, if a more than common hard winter 


ſhould put a peridd to thoſe that are planted 
abroad. 


Vor. I. 
_ * + WIR 


ſtigma. 


The Tree Wormwood is titled, Artemiſia foliis Ties: 
compoſitis multifidis linearibus, floribus ſub-globofis, * 
caule fruteſcente. Lobel calls it, AbAnthium ar- 
boreſcens, and Caſpar Bauhine, Abrotanum lati- 


folium arboreſcens. It grows naturally in Italy 


and in the Faſt. 


|. Artemiſia is of the claſs and order Syngengſia Po- Clab 
and order 


lygamia Superfiua , and the characters are, ; 
1. CaLyx. The common calyx is roundiſh I; 1 
and imbricated. The ſcales are roundiſh and foſtem. 

„„ „ . 

2. Cokol. LA is compoſed of hermaphrodite racters. 
and female florets. The hermaphrodite florets 
are many, and tubulous in the diſk. The female 
flowers ſurround them. „„ ed,” 

Each hermaphrodite floret is funnel-ſhaped, 
and cut at the top into five parts. 

3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodite florets con- 
fiſt each of five very ſhort capillary filaments, 
having a cylindrical anthera, indented in five 
parts. . | 2h | 8 
F 4. PisTILLa of the hermaphrodite florets 
conſiſt each of a ſmall germen, a filiforme ſtyle 
the length of the ſtamina, and a bifid revolute 


In the female flowers the germen is ſmall, 
the ſtyle is filiforme and longer than the 
hermaphrodites, and the ſtigma is like 
that of the hermaphrodites. 
5. PeRICARPIUM. There is none. 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds of both the herma- 
phrodite and female flowers are ſingle and naked. 
The receptacle is plane, and either naked or 
hairy. | 9 
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ſervations. 


ever- ſilvery tree, as its leaves are of a white 
and ſilvery colour, thereby making a good con- 
traſt with thoſe of other trees at all times. Of 


this genus there are two ſpecies, which may not 


improperly . be ranked with ſhrubs that retain 
their leaves all winter; though it ſometimes 
happens that they greatly loſe their beauty by 
the early ſharp froſts, which often nip them in 
ſuch a manner as to make a part of the tree, if 
not the whole of it, appear as if dead. Many 
trees are ſubject to this accident by the delicacy 
of their texture; which ſhould warn us to ſeek out 
proper places for all forts, and to repair the beauty 
of the tree, by taking away in time ſuch branches 
as are rendered unſightly by the received injury. 
The ſhrubby ſpecies of this genus, then, are 
commonly known and diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of, 


quire no further trouble: But until that is ef- 
tected, they ſhould be watered and ſhaded in the 


hot weather, and the mats ſhould be conſtantly 


taken off in the evening, and alſo in rainy, moiſt, 


or cloudy weather; and by this means plenty of 
If it happened to be a 


plants may be raiſed. 


dripping day when they were firſt planted, much 
trouble in ſhading and watering will be ſaved, 


the weather clears up. Theſe ſhrubs ſhould be 


always raiſed at a diſtance from farm-yards, barns, 
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| ATRIPLEXN, The PURSLAIN-TREE. 

ll Introduce. F NSTEAD of an evergreen, the ſhrubby | beds, and ſhade them from the heat at that time, 

j tory ob- Atriplex may more properly be called an | They will ſoon take root; and after that will re- 


as they may be nearly upon ſtriking root, before | 


&c. where there are ſparrows; for theſe birds 


are ſo exceeding fond of the leaves, that 


when once they find them out, they will never 


leave nor forſake them until they have entirely 


ſtripped the plants; and though the ſhrub will 
ſhoot our afreſh, yer they will as conſtantly repair 


to their repaſt, and will thus continue to prey 


[ | Species. þ 2 The Broad leaved Porfigin: tree. upon them until they have entirely deſtroyed 
1 | The Narrow-leaved Purflain tree. them. I am obliged to give this precaution, 
8 OE 4 The Broad-leaved Purſlain-tree generally | becauſe all my plants of theſe forts are thus con- 
0 | 2 grows to about five or fix feet; and will ſend | ſtantly eat up by the ſparrows in my Gardens at 
1 3 © forth its branches ſo as to ſpread around, and | Church-Langton, as often as I plant them; fo that 
* leaved form a large broad bark. The young branches | I am obliged to keep them at Gumley, and in 
4 are covered with a ſmooth white bark; that of | my other diſtant nurſeries, where they remain 
ia the older is of a light-grey colour, which will be | free from ſuch devourers. | 
i peeling lengrhways, and falling, eſpecially i in the | 1. The Broad-leaved Purſlain-tree is entitled, Titles 
Ra ſpring. The branches are exceeding brittle, n ele caule fruticoſo, foliis deltoidibus integris. of theſe 
5 and their inſide is green to the very pith, of | Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Halimus latifolius, five \pecics. 
1 which there is very little. The leaves are | fruticofus : Cluſius, Halimus ; and Moriſon, Atri- 
, ſoft, white, and ſilvery, and nearly of the ſhape | plex latifolia, ſive halimus fruticoſus. It grows 
0 of the Greek letter Delta. They have their | common on the ſea-coaſts of Spain and Portugal; 
edges entire; and look well at all times, eſpecially | and is found in great plenty in Virginia. 
in winter, when they cauſe as great a variety as 2. The Narrow-leaved Purſlain-tree is, Atri- 
poſſible among thoſe trees that retain their leaves | plex caule fruticoſo, foliis obovatis. Van Royen 
at that time. This ſhrub ſeldom flowers in | calls it, Atriplex caule fruticoſo, foliis lanceolatis 
our gardens , and when that happens, it is pof- | ots; Calpar Bauhine, Halimus, five Portulaca 
ſeſſed of no beauty to recommend it to Gar- | marina; Dodonzus, Portulaca marina; and Ray, 
deners; fo that for them the charaQers may be | Atriplex maritima fruticoſa, halimus & portulaca 
ſufficient. | marina dicta angufifolia. It grows common on 
and the 2. The Narrow-leaved Purſlain- tree commonly | the ſea-ſhore in England; and alſo in ſuch places 
Narrow- grows to about four feet high. The branches | in many of the northern parts of Europe. 
leaved are numerous and grey; and chey naturally ſpread | Altriplex is of the claſs and order Polygamia Claſs ; 
Purſlain- abroad in a buſhy manner. The leaves are ſilvery; Monoecia; and the characters are, | 9 Or 5 
eee. though not fo white as the other ſort; but they | J. Hermaphrodite Flowers. | 3 


are Harrower, which occaſions its being ſo diftin- | 1. Cal xx is a permanent perianthium, com- ſyſtem. 
guiſhed; and of an oval figure; and by them | poſed of five oval, concave even, having mem- The cha- 
the ſhrub receives no ſmall ornament. The | branaceous borders. racers. 
flowers have little beauty for the Gardener; 2. CoxoLLa. There is none. 


Method 


and the general characters may ſerve to indicate 
their ſtructure to the Botaniſt. 


3. STAMINA are five ſubulated flaments, 


placed oppoſite to the leaves of the calyx, and 


Theſe ſhrubs are propagated by cuttings ; longer than them, having roundiſh cidyraons 
of propa- which will grow, if planted at any time of the | antherz. 
theſe forts. year; though the beſt way is to take the cut- 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an orbicular germen, 


tings in March, of the ſtrongeſt former ſummer's 
ſhoots, to cut them into lengths about a foot 
each, and to plant them a third part deep in the 
mould. 


1 heſe will all readily take root, and | 


ea of a ſhort ſtyle, that 1s divided into two parts, 
with reflexed ſtigmas. | 
35 PrxicaRPIuu. There is none. 


The calyx becomes five-cornered, cloſed, 


. be good plants by the autumn following. In and compreſſed. 

1 ſummer, ſlips and cuttings may be planted; but | 6. Semen, The ſeed 1 is ſingle, orbicular, and 
9 then it will be adviſeable to plant them pretty as 

. cloſe together in beds, and afterwards to hoop the 


II. Fe: 
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EVERCGREEN TREES PROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND SHADE. 


II. Female Flowers. 
1. Cal vx is compoſed of two large leaves, 


| which are plane, erect, oval, acute, and com- 


BUPLEURUM, SHRUBBY. 


prefct. . 
2. CoroLLA. There is none. ; 
3. PrsT1LLUM conſiſts of a compreſſed ger- 


— 


men, and of a ſtyle that is divided into two 
parts, and having acute, reflexed ſtigmas. 
4. PRERICARPIUM. There is none. | 


5. Semen. The ſeed is ſingle, round, and 
compreſſed, | I | 
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r HIS ſhrubby ſpecies of Bupleurum is 


1 Known to the Gardener by the name of 


the Ethiopian Hartwort; a delightful 


low-growing evergreen of itſelf; but ſcarcely 


hardy enough to ſtruggle with our ſevereſt wea- 


ther. Whenever it is introduced into plantations, 
it ſhould always have the advantage of a dry foil 


and a well-ſheltered ſituation ; and with theſe 


advantages, little danger is to be feared from 


any weather. This ſhrub had for many years 


been preſerved as a greenhouſe-plant ; but ex- 


room there for others of a more tender nature; 


perience now teaches the Gardener to make 


by planting it abroad. This, however, muſt be 
done with the above caution; for I muſt own; 


I have had fine old plants, which had ſtood 

for ſome years, had grown their ſtems woody, 
and ſeemed likely to defy any weather; theſe; 
I fay, I have had, after growing ſome years in 


an open expoſure, and a good ſoil, entirely killed 


by a night's unexpected ſevere froſt, late in the 


; Ted 
deſcribed. 


many perſons. It ſeldom riſes more than eight 


ſpring. Let this hint, then, be ſufficient for the 


Gardener. „„ | 
The evergreen ſhrub we are now deſcribing is 
of low growth; which makes it more valuable to 


feet high; and will produce plenty of flowers 


before it gets to the height of one yard. The 


bark of the oldeſt ſtems is of a brown, that 
on the younger ſhoots of a reddiſh colour; 


but this is not conſtant, for ſometimes it will be 


_ greyiſh, at others of a purpliſh blue. The leaves 


are of a fine pale-green colour, and placed 
alternately on the branches. They are of an | 
oblong, oval figure, and have their edges entire. 


They are ſmooth, and being of a delicate pale- 


green, are very ornamental to the ſhrub. The 


branches, in longiſh umbels. They make no 


Mannerof 
Elicreal} ng 
it fromthe 
ſeede, 


great figure (having but a bad yellow colour), 
appear in July and Auguſt; and are ſucceeded 
by ſeeds, which often, though not always, will 
ripen with us; and by which, when they do, 


plenty of plants may be raiſed. Theſe plants, 


then, are to be encreaſed, | 

1. By ſeeds, either of our own growing, or of 
thoſe we receive from the ſouth of France or 
Italy, where the ſhrub grows naturally. Theſe 
ſhould be preſerved with care; and a compoſt of 
good mould, with nearly half the ſame quantity 


of ſand mixed with it, ſhould be prepared for 
them; or if the ſoil be naturally ſandy, or is 


taken from a naturally rocky place, this will of 


itſelf do for them; for the ſhrubs grow naturally 


among the rocks near the ſea in many parts. 
Let this not be taken too literally, however; for as 


ETHIOPIAN HARTWORT: 


there are ſome ſandy grounds ſo barren as ſcarcely 


to produce any thing, this ſort, if it is to be 


uſed, ſhould have a ſhare of at leaſt half of 


good garden-mould (what is called fat earth), and 


this will be a proper compoſt for its reception; 
for although it will grow very well in the moſt 
| ſandy, gravelly grounds, and in ſuch ſoils will 
be more ſecure from danger even in the ſe- 


vereſt froſts, yet ſomething of more heart ſhould _ 


be mixed with that foil, for the ſeeds to make 


their firſt ſhoots in, that they may be healthy 
and ſtrong. The ſeeds and mould being ready, 


at the beginning of March let the ſeeds be ſown 


in pots filled with the mould; and if theſe ate 
ſet in a ſhady place, and now and then watered 


as the hot weather comes on, they will come up 


by May; though if the pos have the advantage 
t 


of a moderate hotbed, the plants will come up 
ſooner, and be ſtronger by the autumn. Let 
either of theſe methods be practiſed. All ſummer 


the pots muſt be plunged up to the rims in a ſhady 
place; and in October it will be proper to re- 
move them under ſhelter, to ſecure the plants from 
week in 
April they ſhould be planted out in the nurſery, 


froſt during the firſt winter. The fir 


at {mall diſtances. The foil ſhould be naturally 
warm and well- ſneltered; and here they may re- 
main until they are planted out for good; which 
ought alſo to be in warm well ſheltered places; 
where there will be little danger of loſing them 


by bad weather. 


2. Theſe ſhrubs are alſo propagated by cut- 
tings. The latter end of July is the time; and 
if the weather be moiſt or rainy, ſo much the 


better; if not, ſome beds muſt be well dug, 


and made moiſt by watering. The cuttings ſhould 


be planted in the evening; and the beds muſt 
flowers are produced from . the ends of the | 


be hooped, to be covered with mats in the heat 
of the day. On their being firſt planted, no ſun 
ſhould come near them ; but after they have been 
ſet a fortnight, they may have the morning ſun 
until nine o'clock,” and afterwards - ſhading ; ob- 


ſerving always to uncover them in the evening, 
as alſo in moiſt, cloudy, or rainy weather. 


Many of theſe cuttings will grow; and in winter 


it will be proper to protect them from the froſt. 
with mats in the like manner: After that they 


will require no further trouble until they are ſer 
out for good; for out of this bed they need not 
be taken into the nurſery-ground, unleſs they 


are ſet very cloſe; then, indeed, they ſhould be | 
taken out the ſprin 


come twelvemonth after 
planting, and fer in the nurſery-ground, at ſmall 


diſtances, like the ſeedlings. 


and by 
cuttings· 


The title of this ſpecies of the Bupleurum is, Taler, 


Bupleurum fruteſcens, foliis ovatis integerrimis, In 


the 
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the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Bupleurum, 


foliis obverſe ovatis in petiolum attenuatis. John 


Bauhine calls it, Seſeli Ethiopicum fruticoſum folio | 


perichmeni; Caſpar Bauhine, Seſeli Ethiopicum, 
ſalicis folio; and Dodonzus, Seſeli Ethiopicum 
frutex. It grows naturally amongſt the rocks on 
the coaſts of the ſouth of France, and alſo in ſome 
parts of Italy. 


Bupleurum is of the elaſs and order Pentandria | 
. reflexed ſtyles, with minute ſtigmas. 


Digynia; and the characters are, 

1. CAL yx. The general umbel conſiſts of about 
ten radii; the partial ones, Which are nearly of 
the ſame number, are erect and patent. 


The univerſal involucrum is compoſed of | 


many pointed leaves; the partial invo- 


lucrum of five leaves, which are oval, 


acute, and patent. 
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BUXUS, The 


FEE Box has already been treated of in the | 


8 former Book, among the Foreſt- trees; little 
© more, therefore, need be added here, than 
to ſet down the ſorts, which will all ſpontaneouſly 


encreaſe the variety. Linnæus ſuppoies only one | 
true ſpecies of Buxus, and that may be fatis- 
factory enough for the Botaniſt; but the Gardener | 
3. The Narrow-leaved Box-tree is by far the Narrow- 
moſt beautiful of all the forts. Of this ſpe- leaved, 


will be delighted when he finds that there are 
forts, which have as different a look, and will cauſe 
as great a variety in his Evergreen plantations, 
as many plants that belong to different claſſes, 


Ihe forts of Box, then, are, „„ 
1. The Dwarf, commonly called the Dutch Box. 


2. The Broad-leaved Box- tree. 
3. The Narrow-leaved Box- tree. 
4. The Gold- ſtriped Box- tree. 
5 The Silver-ſtriped Box- tree. 
6. The Gold- edged Box- tree. | 
7. The Curled-leaved Striped Box-tree. 
I. The Dwarf Box is a plant ſo well known as 
to need no deſcription. It may be planted as an 
evergreen ſhrub among the loweſt forts; though 
its general uſe in gardens is for edgings, and 


for keeping up the mould in borders; for which 


purpoſes no plant 1s better adapted; though Box- 


edgings of this kind are now become pretty much. 


out of faſhion; and with good reaſon, as they 
have rather a formal look, and deſtroy in ſome 
meaſure that natural and eaſy appearance which 
gardens and plantations of all kinds ought to 
have. In little gardens, however, where walks 
are obliged to be gravelled to walk on, and the 
owner is fond of edgings, no plant will keep the 
mould and gravel aſunder better than the Dwarf 
Box; a plant which Nature ſeems more peculiarly 
_ defigned for thoſe uſes. With the method 


of planting and managing this tree all orders of 


Gardeners are acquainted. _ 5 
2. The Broad-leaved Box tree is a plant alſo 
well known. This is the ſort I have recom- 


mended to be planted as a foreſt-tree, for the 


improvement of cold barren land. What has 
been ſaid before may ſuffice here; though I muſt 
repeat, that few trees are more proper for ever- 


green plantations than this; for it is naturally 


of beautiful growth. The branches are nume- 


inflexed petals. | 
3 „ ee are five ſlender filaments, with 
roundi | 


* 


The proper perianthium of each ſeparate 
flower is ſcarce viſible. E | 

2, Corotr.a. The general flower is uni. 

form; each floret conſiſts of five ſmall, whole, 


* 


antheræ, &. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen placed 
below the proper receptacle, and of two imall, 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The fruit 


is roundiſh, compreſſed, ſtriated, and divides into 
; wo parts. 


6. SeMINA are two. They are of an oval, 
oblong figure, convex, ſtriated on one fide, and 
on the other plane. | - 
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rous, and of a yellowiſh colour; and theſe being 
clolely garniſhed with ſmall, oval, ſhining leaves, 
make as great a contraſt as can be conceived, 
and keep up the ſpirit of variety, when planted 
amongſt laurels, bays, and the | larger-leaved 
evergreens; as well as with the ſmaller and 
prickly kinds, ſuch as hollies, evergreen oaks, 


cies there are ſome varieties, that differ in the 


ſize of their leaves; but it is the ſmalleſt-leaved 


ſort I mean; and as this ſort is not very com- 


mon, it is valued on that account. It is rather of 
a lower growth than the former ſort, and its 
branches are more ſlender and numerous. It 


forms itſelf naturally into a regular head, and 
the whole ſhrub aſſumes an air of delicacy. The 
leaves grow oppoſite by pairs, as in the other 
ſort ; but are produced in greater plenty. They 
are very ſmall and narrow ; and their ſurface 1s 


not ſo ſhining as the Broad-leaved box. As the 


branches and leaves are the only ornament theſe 
trees afford gardens, nothing further need be 


added to the deſcription of this ſort, _ | 
4. 5. The two forts with ſtriped leaves are the Gold and 

Common Tree Box variegated; though they Silver- 

have a different appearance in their manner of ſtriped, 


growth, as well as in their ſtriped leaves. They 
will grow indeed to be as tall; but the branches 
will be naturally more ſlender and weaker, and 
many of them will often hang downwards, which 
gives the tree a much different appearance from 
the plain Tree Box, whoſe branches are naturally 
ſtraight and upright. The leaves of theſe forts 
being beautifully ſtriped, makes them much 


coveted by all who are fond of variegated trees. 


6. The Gold-edged Box is {till the Tree Box, 
in the {ame natural upright growth. The branches 
of this are not ſo weak as thoſe of the former 


ſorts, but are upright and ſtrong. Their bark is 


rather yellower than the green ſort; in other 
reſpects there is no difference, except that the 
leaves are tipped or edged with yellow ; which 
is thought by many to be very ornamental to 
the ſhrub. | | 
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Curled- on account of its leaves being a little waved. 
Smped fcarceſt of all the-forts; and is indeed, like that; 
a very elegant ſhrub. It is certainly a variety 
of the Common Tree Box; but it ſeems rather 
of lower growth. Its leaves are waved ; and 
they are variegated in ſuch a manner as to 
cauſe the ſhrub to have what may be called a 
luſcious look. It makes a variety from all the 
others, and a good contraſt with other trees ; and 

is truly beautiful and pleaſing. _ 
Mechodof The method of raiſing the Box-tree has been 
propagat- already ſhewn in the Firſt Book, where the reader 
ing them. ill find it may be performed by cuttings and 


ſeeds, and may ſee the method of putting both in 


practice. The ſame method, then, muſt be prac- 
tiſed on all theſe ſorts ; obſerving always that the 
variegated ſorts are to be raiſed from cuttings ; 


for the ſeeds taken from any of them, and fown, | 


will produce the Common Green Tree Box. 


Titles. As there is only. one ſpecies of this genus, it 


ſtands ſimply with the name, Buxus. Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Buxus Arboreſcens ; alſo, Buxus 


f;oliis rotundioribus; Dodonæus, Buxus humilis , 
and Ray, Buxus anguftifolia, It grows wild in 

: England 

Europe. 


haves; This, together with the Narrow-leaved, is the 


„and many of the ſouthern parts of 


AND SHADE. 


and the | 7. The Curled-leaved Striped Box is ſo called Buxus is of the claſs and order Monoecia Claſs 


and order 


Tetrandria; and the characters are, 
TER I. Male Flowers. 
1. CaLyx is a perianthium, compoſed of three 


roundiſh, obtuſe, concave, patent leaves. 


2. Cokol LA conliſts of two roundiſh, concave 
petals, reſembling the leaves of the calyx, bur 
larger. | | : 

3. STAMINA are four ſubulated, erect, patent 
filaments, with erect, didymous antheræ. 

4. PisTILEUM. There is the rudiment of a 
germen, without either ſtyle or ſtigma. 


— 


in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


racters. 


II. Female Flowers on the fame bud with the 


Males. | Cn On OUS 
1. Caryx is a perianthium compoſed of four 


roundiſh, obtuſe, concave, patent leaves. 


2. COROLLA conſiſts of three roundiſh, con- 


cave petals, reſembling thoſe of the calyx, but 


larger. 


three-cornered germen, on which are three very 


3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh; obtuſe, 


ſhort, permanent ſtyles, with obtuſe, hiſpid 


ſtigmas. 5 
4. PrRlcARPIUM is a roundiſh capſule, of 


three cells. It has three beaks, and opens wit! 


elaſticity three ways. 


5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two in each cell. | 
They are oblong, rounded on one fide, and on 


the other are plane. 
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CELASTRUS, The STAFF-TREE. 


 FTHHERE is one ſpecies of this genus 
proper for this place, called the Virginian 

Staff-tree. It 1s a ſhrub of about four 

Thisfhrop feet in growth, riſing from the ground with ſe- 
| deſcribed. veral ſtalks, which divide into many Franches, 
and are covered with a browniſh bark. The 

leaves are of a fine green colour, and grow al- 


_ ternately on the branches. They are of an oval 
figure, and have their edges undivided. The 


flowers are produced in July, at the ends of the 


branches, in looſe ſpikes. They are of a white 
colour; and in their native countries are ſuc- 


ceeded by very ornamental ſcarlet fruit; but with 
us this ſeldom happens. | : She 


This ſhrub muſt have a well-ſheltered fitua- r 
tion, otherwiſe the leaves are apt to fall off at 


dhe approach of froſty weather. 
Method of 


It is eafily propagated from ſeeds, which 
2 we receive from many parts of North-Ame- 


tree by rica. Theſe ſhould be ſown at leaſt an inch 
leeds, deep, in beds of good freſh mould, made fine. 
They ſeldom come up until the ſecond, and 


| ſometimes not before the third ſpring ; ſo that 
all the intermediate time the beds muſt be weeded, 
and that will be the only trouble they will require. 
After the plants come up, they ſhould be ſhaded 
as the hot weather comes on, from about nine 
o'clock ; and this, together with frequent wa- 


_ terings in dry weather, will cauſe them to become | 


ſtrong plants by the autumn. As they are very 
hardy, they will give no trouble the winter follow- 


Ing; neither will they require any the ſucceeding. 


ummer except weeding ; for it will be proper to 


let them remain two years in the ſeed-bed; not 
VOI. I. . 


20 


ö 


leſs liable to be loſt, but even the third ſprin 
after ſowing many ſeeds will come up, whic 


might have been deſtroyed, had the beds been 


| only as they will become ſtronger plants and 


diſturbed ſooner. The firſt week of April, they 


ſhould be planted in beds, at a ſmall diſtance; and 
if it happens not to be moiſt weather at the 


time, they ſhould be then watered, to ſettle the 
mould to their roots; and this watering ſhould be 
repeated in dry weather all the following ſummer. 


After this, they will require no other care than 


weeding, until they are planted out for good, 
which may be at the pleaſure or convenience of 


| the owner.. 


This ſpecies is alſo propagated by layers; and, 
to be conciſe, the work muſt be performed on the 
young wood, in the autumn, by a lit at the joint. 
Theſe layers may be expected to ſtrike root by the 
autumn following ; -when they may be taken up 
and planted in the nurſery-ground, in the ſame 
manner as the ſeedlings. VT | 
The Staff-tree is titled, Celaſtrus inermis, foliis 


and by 
layers. 


ovatis integerrimis. Plukenet calls it, Evonymus 


Virginianus rotundifolius, capſulis coccineis elegan- 


ter bullatis. It grows in many parts of North- 
America, but particularly in Virginia. 


Celaſtrus is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs and 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 

1. Cal xx is a very ſmall, plane, monophyllous 
perianthium, cut into five unequal, obtuſe ſeg- 
ments. 


order in 


the Lin- 


næan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 


2. CoroLL a conſiſts of five oval, patent, ſeſ- rafters. 


file, and equal petals, which have their ends 
reflexed. 8 key 
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5 3. STAMINA are five ſubulated filaments, the 
length of the corolla, having very ſmall antherz. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a very ſmall germen, 


— 


which is immerſed in a very large, plane recep- 


tacle, marked with ten channels; of a ſubulated 
ſtyle, ſhorter than the ſtamina; and of an obtuſe 


trifid ſtigma. 


' 5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, obtuſe, three. 


cornered, coloured, trivalyate, capſule, containin g 
three cells. | | 


6. Saum. The ſceds are few, oval, coloured, 
and ſmooth. : £ 


* 
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C FS 7 The 


FINITE larger kinds of Ciſtus, and ſuch as 


: have a right to a 
| are as follow: 
1. Poplar-leaved Ciftss. 
. Bay-leaved Ciſtus. 
. Ladanum Ciftus. 
. Hoary-leaved Ciſtus. 
Gum Ciftus of Montpelier. 
.. Oblong White-leaved Ciſtus. 
Sage leaved Ciſtus. sx. 
8. Waved-leaved Ciſtus. 
9. Sea-Purſlain-leaved Ciſtus. 
10. Spaniſh Round-leaved Ciſtus. 
11. Cretan Ciſtus. V 
12. Spaniſh Narrow-leaved Ciſtus. 3 
Theſe are all diſtin& ſpecies; and there are 
numberleſs varieties of them, differing in ſome 


place among evergreens, 


reſpect or other; ſome having narrower, others 


broader leaves; in the colour of the flowers alſo 
they vary very nun. „ 
1. The Poplar-leaved Ciſtus is a ſhrub of 


about ſix feet in height, though it begins its 


O 5 
bloom when lower than two feet. The branches 


have no regular way of growth, and are o- 
vered with a brown bark, which will be lighter 
or darker according to the different ſoils. The 
leaves are cordated, ſmooth, pointed, have foot- 


ſtalks, and a little reſemblance to thoſe of the 


Black Poplar. Old Botaniſts have diſtinguiſhed two 
ſpecies of this ſort, which they called the Major 
and the Alinor, the one being of larger growth 
than the other; but modern improvements ſhew 
theſe to be varieties only. 


the ends and ſides of the branches. 


time the ſhrub will have great beauty. 
2. Bay-leaved Cifus is an, irregular branching 


ſhrub, of about the ſame height with the for- 
The leaves are oval, pointed, and 1n the 


mer. 
Midſummer months are very clammy. Their 


upper ſurface 15 of a ſtrong green, but their 


under is white, and they grow on footſtalks, 
which join together at their baſe, The flowers 
are produced from the ends and ſides of the 
branches, about Midſummer. They are white, 
and ſtand on naked footſtalks; and being large, 
and produced in plenty at that time, make a 
300d figure. This ſpecies is rather tender, and 
requires. a warm, dry foil, and a well-ſheltered 
ſituation- — — — 

2. The Ladanum Ciſtus is ſo called becauſe 
the Ladanum of the ſhops is collected from this 
fhrub. There are many varieties of it differing 
in che colour of the flowers, or in ſome reſpect 


V-:, 


The flowers are white, 
and produced about Midſummer, in plenty, at 
They are 
of ſhort continuance ; but there will be a ſuc- 
ceſſion kept up for near ſix weeks, during which | 


0 H A 


— 


8 2 


1 


four feet hi 


longer, by a ſucceſſion every morning. | 
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or other; and the tree, with its varieties, will 
grow to be fix or more feet high; though it 
produces its flowers and exhibits great beauty 
when very low. It ariſes with a woody ſtem ; 


Ro 


| and though it produces its branches in no regular 


manner, yet it has the appearance of a well- 


faſhioned ſhrub. The leaves are of a lanceolate 
figure. Their upper ſurface is ſmooth, and of 
a fine green colour, but their under is whitiſh 
and veined. They are ſcented ; and have foot- 
ſtalks that join together at their baſe. The 
flowers are very large and delicate, and are pro- 


duced all over the ſhrub in plenty. They exhi- 


bit themſelves about the uſual time : Many of 
them are of a pure white, with a deep purple 
ſpot at the bottom of each petal ; whilſt others 


again from theſe afford a variety, being of a 


purple colour, or having their edges of a reddiſh 


tinge. The beauty of this tree, when in blow, 
is often over in very hot weather, by eleven 


o' clock in the morning; but that is renewed 


every day; and for about ſix weeks ſucceſſively 


| morning's walk will be rendered more delight- 
| ful by the renewed bounties which they beſtgw. 


4. The Hoary-leaved Ciſtus is a ſhrub of about 


gh, and forms itſelf into a buſhy 


head. There are four or five varieties of this 


Hoary- 
leaved, 


ſort, that have been looked, upon by ſome au- 


thors as diſtin& ſpecies ; but Experience now 


teaches us better. The leaves of all are hoary ; 


but they differ often in ſhape, ſize or figure; 
and this has occaſioned their being named ac- 
cordingly, and to be diſtinguiſhed by the names 


of, Common Hoary-leaved Ciſtus; the Long- 


leaved Hoary Male Ciſus; the Rounder-leaved 


Male Ciftus; the Large Hoary-leaved Male 
Ciſtus, &c. Whenever theſe different forts can 
be procured, they by theſe make a variety, and 


in that manner contribute to make the planta- 


tions more agreeable. The leaves of theſe forts of 
Ciſtus ſit cloſe to the branches, are hairy, and 
rough on both ſides. Their figure will be diffe- 
rent on the, ſame plant, and be produced in dif- 
ferent manners; thoſe on the tops of the branches 
are ſpear-ſhaped, and grow ſingly ; but the lower 


ones oval, and are joined together at their 


baſe. All of them are hoary, though ſome 
of the ſorts are whiter than others; and theſe 
leaves make a good contraſt with the ſtronger 
greens, during the winter months. Theſe ſhrubs 
produce their flowers earlier than the other ſorts ; 
they often ſhew ſome in May. They are of 3 
purple colour, which, in different ſorts, will be 


ſtronger or lighter. They fall away in the even- 


ing; but are conſtantly renewed, for a month or 


5. The 


| 


— — 


leaved, 


8 
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Cm. ß. The Gum Ciſtus of Montpelier is com- 


monly of about four feet growth, though, like 
the others, it is very beautiful when no higher 


from the bottom of the plant, in plenty; they 
are hairy, tough, and ſlender. Their leaves are 
lanceolated, exſude a very fragrant matter, are 
hairy on both ſides, have three veins running 
lengthways, are of a dark-green colour, and 
fit cloſe to the branches. The flowers are pro- 
duced in their greateſt plenty about Midſummer, 
and ſometimes earlier, on long footſtalks, at the 
ends of the branches. They are white, and the 
ſucceſſion of the blow will be continued often 
longer than ſix weeks. 


Oblong 6. Oblong White-leaved Ciſtus will grow to 

White - be five or ſix feet high; and the younger branches, 

leaved, which grow in an upright manner, are tough, 
and covered with a woolly ſubſtance. The leaves 


are oblong, very white, downy, trineryous, and 
ſit cloſe, ſurrounding the ſtalk at the baſe. The 
flowers are produced from the ends of the 


branches, at the beginning of June. They are 


large, of a fine purple colour, and look very 
beautiful. 2 „ 
„ The Sage-leaved Ciſtus is a much lower 
3. ſhrub, and the branches are many, ſpreading, 
and ſlender. The leaves reſemble thoſe of ſome 

of the ſorts of ſage plants. They are oval, on 


both ſides hairy, and have very ſhort footſtalks. 


The flowers are produced in June, from the 


wings of the leaves. They are white, and ſtand 

on naked footſtalks; and though they are ſmaller 

than ſome of the other ſorts, yet being produced 
all over the ſhrub, they make a fine ſhow. | 


| Wared:. 8. The Waved-leaved Ci&us is of about four or 
 leaved, five feet growth. The branches are very many, 


and ſpreading. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 


_ waved, hairy, naturally bend backwards, and 
grow oppoſite by pairs on the branches. The | 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, 


in June, Their colour is white. The ſucceſſion 
will be kept up for a month, or longer. 


dea. 9. The Sea-Purſlain-leaved Ciſtus is a ſhrub. 
Purſlain- of about four feet growth, and ſends forth many 


branches in an upright pretty manner. The 
younger branches are downy, and the leaves 
have ſome little reſemblance to the Sea Purſlain ; 
though there are varieties of this ſpecies with 
broader and . narrower leaves; ſome that ap- 
proach to an oval, and others that are ſharp- 
pointed. They grow oppoſite by. pairs, and 
make a good variety by their white and hoary 
look. The flowers are produced in June and 
July, on very long, naked footſtalks, which ſup- 


port others alſo with ſhorter footſtalks. They are 


of a fine yellow colour, and make a good figure 
when in blow. This is the moſt tender of all the 


| forts; and is generally treated as a greenhouſe- 


plant; but if the foil be naturally dry and 


warm, and the fituation well-ſheltered, it will 
do very well abroad in our tolerably open win- 
ters. But it may be adviſeable, however, to 
ſecure a plant or two in the greenhouſe, that, in 
caſe a very ſevere winter ſhould happen to kill 
thoſe abroad, a freſh ſtock may be raiſed from 
the thus-preſerved plants. . 
10. Spaniſh Round-leaved Ciftus. This is a 
branching ſhrub, of about a yard or four feet 
high. The leaves are oval, round, hairy, and 
placed on footſtalks on the branches. The flowers 
come out in plenty from the tops and ſides of 
the branches, in July, Their colour is purple; 
and though they are very fugacious, yet there 
will be a ſucceſſion of them for a long time. 


Spaniſh 
und- 
leaved, 


Cretan, 11. Cretan Ciſtus. This is a branching ſhrub, 


of about the ſame height with the former. The 
leaves are ſpatulated, oval, enervous, rough, 


tad 


as the plants raiſed from cuttings. When they 9 : 


A r 


and grow on footſtalks on the branches: The 
flowers are red; and they make their appear- 


— 


ance about the ſame time with the former. 
than one or two feet. The branches proceed |, 


12, Spaniſh Narrow-leaved Ciſtus. This riſes an 


with a ſhrubby, naked, purple-coloured ſtalk, Spaniſh 
to about four feet high. The leaves are narrow, Narro 


light, reflexed on their ſides, and grow. oppoſite 2 | 
to each other without any footſtalks. The 
flowers grow in ſmall umbels, and come our 

from the ends and ſides of the branches, on long 

ſlender footſtalks. Their colour is white; and 


their appearance is about the ſame time with the 


former. 


All the ſorts of Ciſtus are raiſed by ſeeds and 
cuttings. | 


1. Seeds is the beſt way, as by them the moſt Method of 
handſome plants are produced, though they will propagat- 


not always afford ſo great a plenty of flowers ing *belc 


are to be raiſed by ſeeds, a moderate hotbed 
ſhould be in readineſs for their reception by the 
beginning of March; and they ſhould be ſown 
in drills a quarter of an inch deep. A dry day 


| ſhould be made choice of for the purpoſe, and 


pegs ſhould be ſtuck to ſhew the extremity of 
the drills. The drills may be made two inches 


| aſunder; and the bed being neated up, no 


other covering will be neceſſary than an old 


mat, to guard the plants, when coming up, 


from the ſpring froſts which may happen; 
for if the ſeeds are good, you may expect many 


plants to appear in leſs than a month; at which 


time they ſhould be covered in the night, but 
be always kept uncovered in open and fine wea- 
ther. As the dry weather comes on, they 
muſt be watered moderately every other morn- 
ing, and the weeds conſtantly cleared off; and 


as the ſummer heat encreaſes, the mats uſed to - 


guard them from the froſt in the night, muſt 
change their office : They muſt never come near 
them in the night, but only protect them from 


the ſcorching heat in the middle of the day. By 
the latter end of Auguſt many of the plants will 


be four or five inches high; when they may 


be thinned, and thoſe drawn out either pricked 
in the nurſery-ground, in beds at ſmall dittances, 


in well-ſheltered places, or planted in pots, to 
be ſecured in the winter, and turned out at lei- 
ſure. Of all the ſorts, the Bay-l-aved and the 
Sea-Purſlain-leaved ſpecies, with all their varie- 
ties, require this treatment. The reſt are all very 
hardy. Thoſe that are pricked out in rows in 


the nurſery will immediately ſtrike root; and, 


as well as thoſe left in the old hotbed, if they 
are in well - ſheltered places will do without any 
protection. If the place is not well defended, 
either by trees or hedges, it will be proper 
to prick ſome furze-buſhes all around, to break 


the keen edge of the ſevere froſts. Thoſe left 


in the old bed ſhould be planted our in the 


ipring in the nurſery-ground; and in a ſpring or 


two after this, they ſhould all be planted out 
where they are to remain; for none of theſe 
plants ſucceed ſo well if removed when grown old 
and woody. . 15 EE 
2. Theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by cuttings; | cut 
and plants raiſed this way are often the beſt ting. 
flowerers, though their manner of growth is not 
always ſo upright and beautiful. Auguſt is the 
month for this work; and if a dripping day hap- 
pens in that month, it mult be made choice of; 
if not, a bed of fine mould mult be prepared, 
and the cuttings ſhould be planted a few inches 
alunder ; and after that ſhould be watered to ſet- 


| tle the mould to them. The beds ſhould be 


hooped; and the next day, as the heat of the 
ſun comes on, they ſhould be covered with 
mats : This covering ſhould be repeated, ob- 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


—_———— 


Titles of 
this genus. 


ſerving always to uncover them in the even- 


ings, and allo in moiſt and cloudy weather. 
Theſe cuttings will take root .in a very little 
time; and their after management may be the. 
ſame as the ſeedlings. | 

1. The Poplar-leaved Ciſtus is titled, Ciſtus ar- 
boreſcens exſtipulatus, foliis cordatis lævibus acumi- 
natis petiolatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cifus 
Ledon, foliis populi nigræ, major; allo, Ciſtus Le- 
don, foliis populi nigræ, minor. Clulius terms it, 
Ledum latifolium 2 majus; and, Ledum latifo- 
lium 2 minus. It grows naturally in Spain and 
Portugal. 8 

2. Bay-leaved Ciſtus is, Ciſtus arboreſcens exſti- 


ppulatus, foliis oblongo-ovatis petiolatis trinerviis 


Cictus Ledon 1 anguſtifolius; and Commelin, Ciſtus 


ſupra glabris : petiolis baſi connatis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, CiFus Ledon, foliis laurinis; John 
Bauhine, Cigtus Ledon latifolium Creticum; and 


Cluſius, Ledon 1 latifolium. It is a. native of | 


Spain. | | : 5 
3. Ladanum Ciſtus is, Ciſtus arboreſcens exſti- 
pulatus, foliis lanceolatis fupra levibus, petiolis 


baſi coalitis vaginantibus, Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Ciftus ladanifera Hiſpanica incaua; Cluſius, 


Ledon, fore macula nigricante notato. It grows 
naturally in many parts. of Spain, Italy, Crete, 


it, Ciſtus ladanifera Monſpelienſium; alſo, Cifns | 
Ledon foliis oleæ, ſed anguſtioribus; and Cluſius, 
| Ledon 5. It grows common in the ſouth of | 


and in the ſouth of France. 


4. Hoary-leaved Ciſtus is, Ciftus arboreſcens 
exſtipulatus, foliis ſpatulatis tomentoſis rugoſis : in- 


ferioribus baſi vaginantibus connatis. Caſpar Bau— 


hine calls it, Cigtus mas anguſtifolius; and Cluitus, 


Ciſtus mas 2. It grows naturally in Spain, and in 
ſome parts of France. | 


5. Gum Ciſtus of Montpelier is, Ciſtus arbo- 


reſcens exipulatus, foliis lineari-lanceolatis ſeſſilibus 
utrinque villois trinerviis, Caſpar Bauhine calls 


France. | | 5 =: 
6. Oblong White-leaved Cifus is, Ciftus ar- 
boreſcens exſtipulatus, foliis ovato-lanceolatis tomen- 


tofis incanis ſeſſulibus ſubtrinerviis. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Ciſtus mas, folio oblongo incano; 


Cluſius, C:#us mas 1; and John Bauhine, Cifus 


mas 4. Monſpelienſis, folio oblongo albido. It grows 


common in many parts of Spain, Portugal, and 


France. © if... 1 | 
9. The Sage-leaved Cistus is, Ciftus arboreſcens 
exftipulatus, foliis ovatis petiolatis utrinque hir- 


ſutis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cigtus femina, fol] 
ſatvie; and Cluſius, Ciſtus femina. It grows na. 
turally in France, Italy, and Sicily. | 
8. Waved-leaved Ciſtus is, Ciſtus arboreſcens 
exſtipulatus, foliis lanceolatis pubeſcentibus triner- 
viis undulatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ciſtus mas 
foliis chamædryos; and Cluſius, Ciſus mas. It is 
a native of Lufitania, | 
9. Sea-Purſlain-leaved Ciſtus is, Ciſtus arbo. 
reſcens exſtipulatus, foliolis duobus calycinis lineari. 
bus, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cifus femina, 
Portulace marine folio latiore obtuſo; alſo, Ciſtus 
femina, Portulace marine folio angufiore mucro- 
nato; Cluſius, Cifus halimi folio 1; alſo, Ciſtus 
halimi folio 2. It grows common near the ſea- 
ſhore in Spain and Portugal. | | 
10. Spaniſh Round-leaved Ciſtus is, Ciſtus ar- 
boreſcens exſtipulatus, foliis ovatis petiolatis hirſutis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ciſtus mas, folio rotundo 
Hirſutiſſimo; and Dalechamp, Ciſtus mas Matibioli. 
It grows naturally in Italy and Spain. | 
11. Cretan Ciftus is, Ciſtus arboreſcens exſtipu- 
latus, foliis ſpathulato-ovatis petiolatis enerviis ſca- 
_ bris, calycinis lanceolatis. Tournefort calls it, 
Ciſtus ladanifera Cretica ; Caſpar Bauhine, Ciſtus 
Ledon Cretenſe; and Alpinus, Ladanum Creticum. 
.It grows naturally in Crete and Syria. | 
12. Narrow-leaved Spaniſh Ciftas is, Cifus ar- 
boreſcens exſtipulatus, foliis revoluto-linearibus, flo- 
ribus umbellatis. Barrelier calls it, Ciſtus anguſts 
libanotidis folio, flore ſingulari; and Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Ciftus Ledon anguſtis foliis, It is a native of 
Spain. | ! | — 
Ciſtus is of the claſs and order Polyandria Mo.- Cats 
nogynia; and the characters are, „„ wg e 
1. CaLyx is a permanent perianthium, com- Linnæan 
poſed of five roundiſh, concave leaves, of which ſyſtem. 
two alternate ones are ſmaller and lower than the The cha- 
others. 85 _- SO e N e 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five roundiſh, large, 
plane, patent petals. 5 | 


3. STAMINA are numerous capillary filaments, 

ſhorter than the corolla, having ſmall, roundifh | 

antheræ. 85 „„ 

4. PisriLLuu conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 

a ſingle ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
plane, orbicular ſtigma. | 

5. PRERICARPIUA is a roundiſh, covered cap- 


ſule. 


6. SrMIx A. The feeds are roundiſh, ſmall, 
and numerous. 3 er 
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CNEORUM, 


T HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
which is known in our gardens by the 

name of Widow Wail. It is a ſhrub 
of about a yard in growth, and is an excel- 


Thisſhrub lent one for the front of evergreen quarters, 
deſcribed. where the loweſt ſhrubs are to be placed. The 


wood of this tree 1s very hard, and the older 


branches are covered with a brown bark. The 


ſtem naturally divides into many branches ; and 
the bark on the youngeſt is ſmooth, and of a 
pale-green colour. The leaves are ſmooth, of a 
fine dark: green colour, and conſtitute the greateſt 


WIDOW-WAIL. 


beauty of this ſhrub. They are of an oblong 
figure, and very long in proportion to the 
breadth : They will be two inches or more long, 
and about half an inch in breadth. Their under 
ſurface is of rather a paler green than their 
upper, and their baſe joins to the young branches 
without any footſtalk. The flowers are yellow, 
and make no great ſhow. You may expect to 
ſee a healthy plant in blow moſt part of the 
ſummer. They grow from the wings of the 
leaves, towards the ends of the branches; and 
| are ſucceeded by the ſeeds, which grow ＋ 
the 
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Method 
of propa- 
Cl ng 
this tree 


| PP by threes 3 which will be of a dark- brown 


or black when they are fipe. 


Cneorum may be propagated by ſeeds or by | 


cuttings. 


1. By ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be gathered in 


ctober, and be thoſe which have grown from 
the firt flowers of the ſhrub that ſummer, and 


which will be then black, or nearly fo, if ripe. 
They thould be fown, in a bed of common 
garden-mould made fine, about half an inch 
deep. You may expect to ſee your plants come 
up in the ſpring; though it often happens that 
the greateſt part of them remain until the ſecond 
ſpring before they appear. Whether your plants 
come up or not the firſt ſpring, let the beds re- 
main undiſturbed until the.ſecond, with only keep- 


ing them clean from w.eds. The ſecond ſpring you. 
may expect your whole crop; and in order to 
thin them, and make room in the beds, thoſe 


that came up the year before may be carefully 


drawn out and planted in a ſhady border, at 


ſmall diſtances. But if in doing this, you are 
likely to deſtroy ſeveral young plants that will 


be then coming up, let all remain until the ſpring 


following, when they may be all taken up with 
care, and planted in a ſhady border. If no ſuch 
border happens to be vacant, any bed will do; 


though it will be neceſſary to ſecure them from | 
the heat of the ſun as that grows more power- 


ful, until at leaſt they have taken root and 


begun growing; which indeed will be very ſoon, 


planted out. | 
watered, to ſettle the mould to the roots; and 


vens afford it in due ſeaſon. 
may ſtand two or three 


| and by 1 


cuttings, 


if moiſt weather happens at the time of their being 
If this is wanted, they ſhould be 


this watering mutt be continued until the hea- 


years, and may then be 
planted out for good. * 


be obtained. The cuttings may be planted in 


ſpring; then it will be neceſſary to ſet them in 


and this will ſer them a- growing. 
of Auguſt alſo is a very good time for plant- 
ing theſe cuttings or ſlips. 

Planted in beds of good fine mould; and theſe | 
ſhould be hooped, and matted from nine o'clock 


pots, and give them the aſſiſtance of an hotbed; 
The beginning 


They ſhould be 


in the morning until near ſun-ſet, Then they 


all cloudy and rainy weather. 


In this bed they 


berry, containing three cells. 


— 


ſhould be uncovered; and fliould remain fo in 
UU © | Moſt of theſe 
euttings will grow; and there they may remain 


without removing until they are ſer out for 


&00d, | 

When theſe ſhrubs are to be planted out, the 
moſt dry and gravelly ſpots muſt be choſen for 
them; and in theſe places they will bid defiance 
to our ſcvereſt weather; though in ſuch a foil 
they will not grow ſo high as in a moiſt fat foil, 
by a foot or more, which is conſiderable in a 
ſhrub of ſuch a natural low growth; but it is ne- 
ceſſary for thein to be planted in a dry or gra- 
velly ſoil, becauſe there they will be ſecure from 
injury by froſts, &c. Theſe ſhrubs were for- 
merly, and, indeed, are now by many, treated as 
greenhouſe-plants; but this is known to be un- 
neceſſary; for if they are planted in a ſandy or 
gravelly ſoil, a little ſheltered, hardly any wea- 
ther can hurt them; nay, if they are ſet in a 
far, moiſt ſoil (here they will grow more Juxu- 


Soils 
proper for 
this genus. 


rious), even there they will endure the cold of : 


our ordinary winters very well; and if a ſevere 


one happens, the greateſt damage done to them 


is generally no more than killing ſome of the 
8 branches; which being taken off by the 


nife as ſoon as the bad weather is over, they 


will ſhoot out from the main ſtems again in the 


ſpring. 


This ſhrub is ſtyled ſingly, Cneorum. Caſpar 


Titles; 


Bauhine calls it, Chamelea tricoccos; Cammera- 


rius and others, Chamælea. It is found Owing 


in dry and gravelly places in Spain, Italy, and 


Franc. | | | 
 Creorum is of the claſs and order Triandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, to 
I. CarLyx is a ſmall, permanent perianthium, 


| 8 | indented in three parts. 
2. Theſe plants may be encreaſed by cuttings“ 2 

but they never make ſuch beautiful ſnrubs; nei- 
ther is the method worth practiſing if ſeeds can 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of three oblong, ſpear- 
ſhaped, narrow, concave, erect, deciduous petals. 


Claſs | 
and order 
in the 
Linnan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


3. STAMINA are three awl-ſhaped filaments, 


| ſhorter than the corolla, having ſmall antheræ. 


4. PisriLLuu conſiſts of an obtuſe, three- 
cornered germen, an erect firm ſtyle the length 


of the ſtamina, and a patent trifid ſtigma. 


5. PeRICARPIUM 1s a dry, globular, trilobate : 


* 


6. SEMINA. The 


e ſeeds are round, and ſingle 
in each of the cells. | „ 
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Species, 


Common 
Cypreſs. 


C H A 


CUPRESSUS, The 


HE evergreen ſpecies of this genus are, 


1. Common Cypreſs. 

2. Small Blue-berried Cypreſs. 

3. Cape Cypreſs. 
1. Common Cypreſs. 


article among the Evergreen Foreſt-trees; where 
the Reader will ſee an account of two of the 


and will thence know their uſe and value. Theſe 
ſhall ſtand firſt in our preſent order, and-I will 
add another fort to complete the variety we may 


chief varieties that are moſt generally planted, 


Vor. I 
20 


Little need be added 
here after reading what has been ſaid under this | 


5 


G NR 


expect from this ſpecies; and then the Common 
Cy preſs, in its forts, will ſtand thus: 455 


The Female Cypreſs. 

The Male Cypreſs. | 

The Smaller-fruited Cypreſs. _ | 
The Female Cypreſs. Ie has been obſerved, 


that this tree is of all the ſorts the moſt beautis 
| ful and pictureſque; and from thence the reader 
may infer the effe& theſe pyramidical trees will 
have when growing ſtationed in almoſt any place, 
but particularly when planted to advantage in 
thoſe moſt proper for them. | 
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The 


Varieties 


deſcribed. 
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Pearance of ſhrubs. 


Thisfhrob ples. 
deſcribed. 


ſeven feet. 


The Male Cypreſs. It has alſo been remarked, 
that this fort is naturally of larger growth, and 
affords cxccllent timber; that its branches are 
more ſpreading, &c. and after this, nothing 
more need be added here, for the Keader's in- 
ormation. 


The Smaller-fruited Cypreſs is ſtill more 


ſpreading than the other, and produces its 
boughs in an irregular manner. If it is not 


crowded by other trees, and is left to Nature, it 


will be feathered from the top to the bottom. 


It will grow to about the height of the Common 


Cypress, and is a fort that looks well if planted 


ſingly on graſs-plats, &c. as well as when aſſiſt- 


ing to form clumps, or larger quarters of Ever— 
greens. | | 
2. 'Small Blue-berried Cypreſs. This 1s -the 
loweſt grower of all the forts with us; though 
in America, where it grows naturally, it arrives 


to timber, which ſerves for many excellent pur- 


poles. The talleſt of theſe trees I have ſeen 


has not been higher than fifreen feet; and as 


this tree is encreaſed by cuttings, thoſe plants 


raiſed this way ſeldom riſe higher than about nine 
The branches ſtand two ways, and | 
are pretty numerous; and the tree naturally 


or ten feet, 


forms itleif into a regular head. The leaves of 
this ſort allo are imbricated, like the Arbor Vite, 


though ſmaller, and are of a browner kind of 


green than the Common Cypreſs. The fruit 
1s very ſmall, and of a blue colour, and will 


be produced in great plenty all over the plant. 
They are of the ſize of the juniper-berry, and 


much reſemble it; though they are cones, 


and like the other ſpecies of this genus, 
When theſe plants are 


but much ſmaller. | | 
raiſed from ſeeds, they will aſpire to a greater 


height, eſpecially if planted in a moitt foil ; but 


thoſe raiſed by cuttings generally have the ap- 


beautiful, and greatly embelliſh thoſe parts of the 
evergreen plantations where they are ſtationed. 

3. Cape Cypreſs. The branches of this ſpe- 
cies are numerous, ſlender, and ſpread themſelves 
all around. The leaves are narrow, awl-ſhaped, 


about an inch long, of a light-green colour, and 
grow oppoſite to each other on the branches. 


The flowers come out from the ſides of the 


branches, like the Common Cypreſs, and they 


122 


They are all, however, very 


Hbarvo. 


* 3 


are ſucceeded by black 
ripen in England. | | 
Ihe method of propagating the Common Cy- Methods 
preis has been already ſhewn ; and by that mes of propa. 
thod plenty of the Common forts may be ob. Laung 
tained, With regard to the Small Blue-berrie ” 3 
and Cape Cypreſs, the ſeeds ſhould be fown in 
pots or boxes. We receive them from abroad: 
They are very ſmall, and ſeldom come up be- 
fore the ſecond ſpring ; ſo that there will be leſs 
danger of their being loft if they are ſown in 
pots or boxes, which may be ſet in the ſhade 
in ſummer, and removed into well-ſheltered 
places during the winter. In the ſpring the 
plants will come up; and after that the Blue- 
berried Cypreſs may have the fame treatment as 
the young ſeedlings of the Common ſort. With 
reſpect to the Cape Cypreſs, the plants mult be 
ſet in pots, to be houſed in winter, until they 
are grown to be a yard high. When they are 
turned out into the open air, they ſhould have a 
dry, warm foil, and a well-ſheltered place, and 
even theſe will not enſure their ſafety; ſo that 
whoever is defirous of having thele trees in his 
plantations, ſhould have ſome wooden fences 
made, to cover them with in froſty weather; 
and if this 1s oblerved until they are grown 
of a tolerable fize, I make no doubt bur they 
will live, in a warm well-ſheltered place, through 
our common winters. | 1 
1. The Common Cypreſs, with its varieties, 
is titled, Cupreſſus foliis imbricatis, frondibus 
quadrangulis. Linnæus had called it, Cupreſſus 
foliis imbricatis erectis, but altered it to the for- 
mer. Caſpar Bauhine, Cammerarius, &c. call 
it ſimply, Cupreſſus; Tournefort, Cupreſſus meta 
in faſtigium convoluta ſ. femina; allo, Cupreſſus 
ramos extra ſe ſpargens ſ. mas. It grows naturally 
in Italy and Spain, but particularly in Portugal, 
and in the Iſle of Crete. „„ 
2. Small Blue-berried Cypreſs is, Cupreſſus fo 
liis imbricatis, frondibus ancipitibus. Plukenet 
calls it, Cupreſſus nana inariana, fruTu cerulco 
It grows common in Canada. | 
3. Cape Cypreſs is, Cupreſſus foliis oppoſitts 
decuſſatis ſubulatis petalis. In Miller's Dictionary 
it is termed, Cupreſſus foliis linearibus fimplicibus 
cruciatim poſitis. It grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope. | | . 


fruit; but tlie ſceds never 
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CYTISUS, BASE TREE TREFOLL. 


HE ſpecies of Cyti/us proper for this 
place is commonly known in our gardens 
by the name of Evergreen Cytiſus of Na- 
This ſhrub is naturally of an upright 


growth, and its common height is about fix or 


It may be trained up to a ſingle ſtem, 
for two, three, or four feet high, and will natu- 


rally ſend out many branches, which will form 


themſelves into a fine head. The bark on the 
main ſtem is of a grey colour; the branches 
alſo are grey with a green caſt at a diſtance; 


and many of them will have the appearance of 


being channelled, the bottom of the grooves be- 
ing of a duſky green, but their upper edges 


| 


F. 


white. The younger ſhoots are green and 
ſtreaked, and their lurface is hairy. The leaves 
alſo have this property, and ſtand three upon a 
ſhort footſtalk. They are nearly of an oval figure, 
and have a ſtrong mid-rib running the whole 
length. They are of a fine green colour, and cloath 
the ſhrub with great beauty. The flowers are of a 
clear yellow colour, and are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the other ſorts : They appear in June, and are 
produced from the ſides of the branches, all over 
the ſhrub, in ſhort bunches; ſo that its golden 
head at that time is both beautiful and ſtriking. 
Neither is June the only time of its flowering 3 
for it will often flower again in October; and, 5 

the 
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Method 
of propa» 
gating 
this tree. 


FEVERGREEN TREES PROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND SHADE. 


the winter continues open and mild, it will | 


ſometimes boaſt flowers in November and Decem- 
ber. The flowers that appeared in June, which 
is its regular time of blow, will be ſucceeded by 
ſmall hairy pods, in which the ſeeds are contained, 
and which ripen with us very well in the autumn, 

This ſort ſhould be propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, and managed as 
was directed for the deciduous forts ; only it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve, that it will be 
neceſſary to plant them in the nurſery when 


they have ſtood one year in the ſeed-bed. They 


| ſhould be ſet about a foot aſunder, in rows at 


Introduc- 
tory ob- 


ſervations. | 
| _ cellencies, as well as beauties, to recommend | 


ever ſo much crouded with other ſhrubs; and the 


two feet diſtance; and here they may ſtand for 
about two years, when they ſhould be planted 
for good. | 

The Evergreen Cy:i/us of Naples is titled, 
tiſus pedunculis fimplicibus lateralibus, calycibus 
hirſutis trifidis ventricoſo-oblongis. In the Hortus 
Cliffortianus it is termed, Cytiſus calycibus hirſutis 


ſeliilibus, pedunculis ſimplicibus breviſſimis. Cluſius 


calls it, Cytifus, and Caspar Bauhine, Giiſus 
incanus, filiqud longiore; allo, Cytiſus foliis ſubrufd 
lanugine hirſutis, It grows naturally in Italy 
(particularly about Naples), in Spain, Auſtria, 
and Siberia. | „„ ns of 
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DAPHNE, The 8 PU RGE L A UR E L. 


1 ſpecies of Daphne is commonly | 


known by the name of Spurge-Laurel, 
and 1s an evergreen which has many ex- 


it to the planter. Ir will grow and flouriſh, if 


drippings of taller trees ſeem to exhilarate this 
plant; for in thoſe places the leaves are of a 


= 4 delightful green, without being tarniſhed 


y the heat of the ſun; which is one excellent 


: progeny; and renders the ſhrub very uſeful to 


e ſet in wilderneſs-quarters, where large trees 


are already grown, and where few plants are to 


Thisſhrub 


1 5 b 


be found that will thrive under them. The 


other good properties of this ſhrub are as fol- 
low': It is a low ſhrub, ſeldom growing more 


than a yard or four feet high ; it ſends out many 
ranches from the bottom, and theſe are co- 
vered with a ſmooth light- brown bark, that is 


very thick. The bark on the younger branches 
is ſmooth and green; and thele are very cloſely 
_ garniſhed with leaves of a delightful ſtrong | 


lucid green colour. Theſe leaves fit cloſe to 


the branches, ang are produced in ſuch plenty 


that they have the appearance, at a ſmall diſ- 


tance, of cluſters at the ends of the branches. 


They are ſpear-ſhaped, ſhining, thick, and 


ſmooth; their edges are entire; and this is an- 


other excellent property of this tree, that it is 


thus poſſeſſed of ſuch delightful leaves for its 


ornament. Theſe leaves, When growing under 
the drip of trees, ſpread open, and exhibit 


their green pure and untarniſhed, in its natural 


colour; when planted ſingly in expoſed places, 


they naturally turn back with a kind of twiſt, 


grance, and the time they appear; for it will be 


and the natural green of the leaf is often al- 


loyed with a browniſh tinge. This ſhrub is alſo 
valuable on account of its flowers ; not becauſe 
they make any great ſhow, but from their fra- 


1n blow the beginning of January, and will con- 
tinue ſo until the middle or latter end of April 


before the flowers fall off; during which time 


they never fail to diffuſe abroad their agreeable 


. odours, which are refreſhing and inoffenſive. In 


the evenings eſpecially, they are more than 
commonly liberal; inſomuch that a few plants 
will often perfume the whole end of a garden; 


they are ripe. | 
as is directed for the Mezercon. They will often 


and when this happens early, before many 


flowers appear, the unſkilful in flowers, per- 
ceiving an uncommon fragrancy, are at once 


ſtruck with ſurprize, and immediately begin 


enquiring from whence it can proceed. Neither 


are its odours confined to a garden only; but, 


greeniſh yellow. They are produced ainongſt 
the leaves from the ſides of the ſtalks, in ſmall 


_ cluſters, and will often be fo hid by them, as to 


be unnoticed by any but the curious. They 
are ſucceeded by oval berries, which are firſt 
green, and afterwards black when ripe. 


when planted near windows, they will enter 
| parlours, and aſcend even into bed-chambers, 
to the great comfort of the poſſeſſor, and ſur- 
| prize of every freſh viſitor. Theſe flowers make 
but little ſhow ; for they are ſmall, and of a 


Theſe 


berries will be in ſuch plenty as to be very 


ornamental; but will ſoon be eaten up by the 
birds; which is another good property of this 


tree, as It invites the different ſorts of whiſtling 


birds to flock where it is planted in great plenty. 

This ſhrub is raiſed by ſeeds, in the ſame 
manner as the Common Mezereon, The feeds 
muſt be preſerved from the birds by nets, until 
Soon after, they muſt be ſown 


Method 
of raiſing 
it. 


be two years before they come up; during which 
time, and afterwards, they may have the ſame _ 
management as has been laid down for the Com- 


mon Megereon, until they are ſet out for good, 


which may be in any ſoil or ſituation ;z but partt- 


cularly under large trees, where they will flou- 


riſh in their natural elegance and beauty. 
The Spurge-Laurel is titled, Daphne racemis 
axillaribus, foliis lanceolatis glabris. In the Hor- 


tus Cliffortianus it is termed, Daphne racemis 


lateralibus, foliis lanceolatis integris. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Laureola ſempervirens, flore viridi; 
Tournefort, Thymelza lauri folio ſempervirens, ſeu 
laureola mas; Dodonæus and others fimply, 
Laureola, and Laureola mas. It grows naturally 
in woods and hedges in many parts of England, 
we have it growing in Brampton- Wood, and 


Titles of 
this ſpe- 
cies. 


among the black-thorns in Deſborough-Field, in 


Northamptonſhire and Leiceſterſhire. It grows 
alſo in Switzerland, France, and upon Mount 


Baldus. 
CHAP. 
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COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND 


GARDENING. 


 Thisfhrub 
_ deſcribed. 


* _ 


Fo WEL, 


EPHEDRA, The SHRUBBY HORSE-TAIL, 


OINGULARITY as well as beauty, in the 
8 vegetable tribe, contributes its ſhare in 
rendering plantations delightful; not only as 


it encreaſes varicty, but ſhould it happen to be 


cloathed even with deformity itſelf, it anſwers 


jome ends, and ſerves as a foil to ſet other trees 


off, and cauſe their charms to appear with a dou- 


le ſplendor. The plant before us, though ſin- 


gular, is not deſtitute of beauty; and J have choſe 
to introduce it in this place, becauſe it is always 


green, and conſequently by no means 1mproper | 


to join in the claſs of plants that are to form a 


plantation of Evergreens. The Shrubby Horſe- 


Tail, then, will grow to three, four, five, or fix feet 
high, according to the nature of the foil in which 
it is placed; for if it be a fat moiſt ſoil, it will ar- 
rive to double the height it will attain in that 


of a contrary nature, and will be more ſhrubby, 


tree like, will have much larger leaves, and be 
more beautiful. The bark on the old ſtem is 
rough, and of a dark, dirty colour. Theſe ſtems 
or branches are few; but they have joints at 


ſhort intervals Many of them are protuberant, 


and ſend forth younger ſhoots and leaves in pro- 


digious plenty, ſo as to cauſe the ſhrub to have | 
cloſe buſhy look. The older of theſe branches 


will have bark that is ſmooth, and of a brown, 


joint in oppoſite directions, and will thus branch 


reddiſh, or yellowiſh colour; whilſt that on 
the younger will be of a fine green. Theſe 


branches are jointed and hollow, though they 


have often in them a kind of reddiſh pith; | 


they ſend forth ſmaller, which are called the 
leaves. Theſe leaves are jointed, grow oppolite 
by pairs, are alternately produced at every 


out in that ſingular and horſe-tail manner, in 
a ſuitable ſoil, to a great length; and the beauty 


they will then have may be eaſily gueſſed at. 


| bruiſed, emit a fine odour, and are by many 
ſuppoſed or fancied to be like that of the pine- 
apple,; and on account of this ſcent alone, in 


The leaves or ſhoots of this ſhrub being bruiſ- 


ed in the winter, emit a very fetid diſagree- 
able ſcent; but in the ſpring when the juices 
begin to flow, they are poſſeſſed of a different 
quality. The plants in all my gardens, being 


the ſpring, this tree is by many much coveted 


and admired. The flower buds will appear in 
May oppoſite at the ſides of the joints; they grow 
by pairs, and by the middle of June will be in 
full blow, each ſtanding on very ſhort green foot- 
five ranges of leaves, which are alternately placed 


ſtalks. Male and female flowers will be found on 


different plants; they are ſmall, and of a yellow 


colour, and afford pleaſure only to the nice ob- 


ſerver of the wonderful ſtructure of all the mi- 


nute parts of the vegetable world. This ſhrub 
ſhould always have a moiſt, fat ſoil z and in thoſe 


places it will appear more luxuriant and beau- 


tiful. It is very hardy; and although it has been 


uſed to be preſerved in pots in greenhouſes, I 


never yet found a ſingle plant, in the moſt ex- 


which time the tree will ſend forth young 


— — 5 


poſed places, ſuffer from the cold of our ſevereſt 
winters. In the winter the leaves, or rather 
young ſhoots or joints, are of a dark, duſky 
green; but as the ſpring approaches, that goes 
off, and a fine, lively, chearful green poſſeſſes 


the whole plant. The old leaves fall off the 
latter end of April, or beginning of May; at 


ones, and will continue to do ſo until late in the 

autumn. „ | | 
This ſhrub is very eaſily encreaſed ; for it , 

will propagate itſelf in great plent ſpecial Mo 

a Fenn © Plenty, elpeclally of propa- 

if planted in a light, moiſt ſoil : So that where gating 

a quantity is wanted, ſome plants are to be pro- this tree, 


cured for breeders; and theſe being planted 


in good light earth, will ſoon ſpread their 


roots, and produce ee of ſpawn, which may 


be taken off, and planted in the nurſery- ground, 
to gain ſtrength, for a year or two; or they 
may be immediately, eſpecially the ſtrongeſt 
plants, ſet out for good. As theſe ſhrubs natu- 
rally ſpawn, and produce ſuckers in great plenty, 
after they are ſet out in the wilderneſs-quarters 
for good, the ſpawn ſhould be every year taken 
off, and the ground dug about the roots, other- 
wiſe they will not only appear rambling and 


_ Irregular, but they will diminiſh the beauty 


of the mother-plants, which will by no means 


appear to be luxuriant and healthy. 


The title of this ſhrub is, Ephedra pedunculis 


oppeſitis : amentis geminis. Caſpar Bauhine calls ads 


this ſpe- 


it, Polygonum bacciferum maritimum majus ; and cies, 


Cammerarius, Trajum. It grows naturally on 


of Italy, France, and Spain. : | . 
Ephedra 1s of the claſs and order Dioecia Mona- Clas 


the rocky mountains, near the ſea-coaſts, both 


 delphia, and the characters are, - and order 


I. Male Flowers are collected into an oval . 2 

amentum. | | OD OK 
8 . ſyſtem. 

1. Cal vx is compoſed of a few, roundiſh, The cha- 


concave ſcales, each of en e a ſingle rafters 


flower. The proper perianthium is ſmall, of 


one leaf, and half cut into two roundiſh, obtuſe, 


compreſſed parts. . 

2. CokoLLA. There is none. 1 

3. STAMINA are ſeven filaments, that coaleſce 
in form of a ſubulated column, having roundiſh 
antheræ, of which four are inferior, the other 
three ſuperior. . | 1 

| II. Female Flowers. . 

1. CaLyx is an oval perianthium, compoſed of 
over cach other. | 

2, COROLLA. There is none. 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of two oval germina, 
ſituated on the perianthium, having ſimple, fili- 
form, ſhort ſtyles, and ſingle ſtigmas. 1 

4. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ca- 
lycinal ſquammæ ſurround the ſeeds. 

5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, oval, and 
acute, convex on one ſide, on the other plane. 
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Deſcrip- 
tion of 
this tree. 


' (; 


EFONYTMUS, The 


ME RICA ſends us one ſpecies of Evo- 
| nymus for our evergreen wilderneſs-quar- 

ters, which richly deſerves a place in 
any Collection, not only as it is a fine ever- 
green, but at preſent is not very common in our 
gardens. This ſpecies is known by the name of 
Evergreen Spindle-tree ; and beſides this, there 
is the variegated: fort of it, having the leaves 
beautifully ſtriped with yellow, and which will 


cauſe a variety when the variegated ſorts of trees 


that retain their leaves are to be admitted as 
evergreens, and placed amongſt them. Theſe 
ſorts grow to the height of about ſeven feet. 
The branches are ſlender, covered with a ſmooth 


green bark, and grow oppolite by pairs at the joints. 


The leaves alſo grow oppoſite, are ſpear-ſhaped, and | 


have a ſtrong mid-rib, running their whole length. 
Their upper ſurface is of a fine ſtrong green 


colour, but their under is paler. They are ſmooth, 


are lightly indented, acute pointed, and juſtly 


The flowers are produced in July, from the ſides 


entitle this ſhrub to be called a fine evergreen. 


and ends of the branches, in ſmall bunches. 


They are of no great figure ; but they will be | 
ſucceeded by rough, warted, red, five-cornered | 

_ capſules, containing the ſeeds. dns 
This ſpecies is to be propagated in the ſame 


manner as the other ſorts. The beſt way is | rally in Virginia. 


Methodof 
_ p:opa gat- 


iyg it bß 
ſeeds, 


Species. 


Common 
Hol} J. 
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SPINDLE-TREE. 


from ſeeds, which we receive from Virginia. 
Theſe will be two, and ſometimes three years 
before they appear; ſo that a perſon ſhould not 


be too haſty in diſturbing the beds; and after 


this precaution, what has been formerly ſaid re- 


lating to the management of raiſing the common 


ſorts of Spindle-trees from ſeeds, mult conſtantly 


be obſerved in this ſpecies: | os 

By layers alſo, and cuttings, it may be encreaſed; 
but when the latter way is to be practiſed, it 
will be proper to plant each cutting ſeparately in 


layers, 
and cut- 
tungs. 


a ſmall pot, and plunge them into a bark-bed, 


| otherwiſe it is very ſeldom that they will grow. 
| After they have taken root, the pots may be ſet 


in the natural mould up to the rims for about 
two years; then the plants ſhould be turned out 


into the places where they are to remain, and 


they will be ſure of growing. Ou”. 
This ſpecies is titled, Evonymus floribus omni- 


| bus quingquefidis, Gronovius calls it, Evonymrs 


Titles. 


foliis lanceolatis; Plukenet, Evonymus Virginianus, 


pyracanthe foliis, capſuli verrucarum inſtar aſ- 
peratd; and Commeline, Rhus Virginianum, folio 


myrti. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 


Celaſtrus foliis oppoſitis ovatis integerrimis, floribus 
ſubſolitariis ; and in the Upſal Catalogue, Evony- 
mus foliis lato-lanceolatis ſerratis. It grows natu- 


conn oy. 


FLEX Te HOULLY-TREF. 


II E hardy evergreen ſpecies of this genus 

are, Go | 
I. Common Holly, 

2. Dohoon Holly. | 


1. Common Holly. if we ſeparately conſi- 


der our Common Holly, we ſhall find it exceeded 
by no evergreen, either for beauty or uſe, Its 
naturally upright growth, the grey colour of its 
main trunk, the ſmooth fine green of the younger 
thoots, the lively verdure of the leaves at all 
ſeaſons, together with their ſingular make, and 
the fine red of the numerous berries, growing 


in cluſters in ſuch great profuſion, demand our 


_ reſpect, and force us to acknowledge its emi- 


let out ſingly in large opens, where their upright 


nence. Its uſes are as various; for from 
theſe properties it may eaſily be conceived how 


well theſe trees will ſuit with evergreen planta- 


tions of any kind, either for clumps, or to be 


items will advance to be thirty or more feet high; 
and if left to Nature from the firſt, many of them 
will be feathered to the very bottom, forming 


as it were a kind of cone, whoſe baſe is at the | 


ground. Its uſes extend alſo to hedges of all 
Vor. I. | 
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1 
| 


— 


kinds, either for real forces for paſture-grounds, 


as has been ſhewn, or for ornamental partitions in 


in its natural ſtate. Beſides, what ſhould make 


gardens, either to be clipped, or permitted to run 


us ſtill more in love with this plant (which ie, 


indeed, by too many the cauſe of its being deſpiſ- 


ed), is, that it is of our own breed. Britain can 


boaſt the Holly, with all its varieties, to be her 


offspring : 


And certainly we ſhould never 


wholly negle& our neighbours, for the ſake of 


foreign gueſts. There are variety of evergreens 
of this genus; but if we enumerate the varie- 


gated kinds, here we find ſuch a hoard of Col- 


lection as deſerves infinite praiſe, and excites a 
degree of enthuſiaſm in a manner enchanting. 
The evergreen ſorts, then, are, | 

The Common Holly. 

The Smooth-leaved Holly. 


The Green leaved Yellow-berried Holly. 


The Box-leaved Holly. | 
The Hedge-Hog Holly. 
The Sawed-leaved Holly. 
The variegated forts are known in our gardens 
by the names of, | eee 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


tad 


* 


and vatie- Fair Phillis. 


gated 
kinds, 


| deſcribed. 


Fuller Cream. 

Chohole. 

Milkmaid. 

Chimneyſweeper. 

Partridge's Holly. 

Wiſe's Holly. 

Broderick's Holly. 

Glory of the Eait. 

Glory of the Welt. 

Cheney's Holly. 

_ Ellis's Holly. 

Gray's Holly. 

Longſtaff's Holly. 

Bradley's beſt. 

Blotched Yellow-berried, 
Maſon's Copper- coloured. 
Painted Lagy.' 
Bench's Ninepenny. 

Blind's Cream. 
„„ 

Sir Thomas Franklin's. 
Brittain's. | | 
WanmelFs.. 

Bradley's Long-leaved. 
Bradley's Yellow. 
Bridgman's. 

Wells's. 

Glaſs's. 

Bagſhot's. 

Brownrig's. 

Hertfordſhire White. 
Common Blotched. 

Silver Hedge-Hog.. 

Fellow Blotched Hedge-Hog. 

Langton Holly. „ 5 
The Common Holly is ſo well known that, 

together with what has been formerly ſaid, nothing 


more is neceſſary to be added concerning it. 
The Smooth-leaved Holly is a variety of the 
Common ſort. Of the two it ſeems to be the 


ſtrongeſt ſhooter, and bids fair for the largeſt 
growing tree. The leaves are nearly oval, and 


moſt of them are entirely free from prickles, only 
they end in acute points. This fort is com- 
monly called the Carolina Smooth-leaved Holly: 
But it is a native of England, and is found 


growing amongſt the others in many parts. 
The Green-leaved Yellow-berried Holly differs 


in no reſpect from the Common Holly, only the 
| berries are yellow; and as this tree produces 


berries in. plenty, which are thought by moſt 


people to be uncommon and curious, this ſort, _ 


on their account, richly deſerves a place, either 


in ſmall or large gardens, in wilderneſs-quarters, 


or plantations of any kind. | 
The Box-leaved Holly has but little claim to 


be fo called; for though ſome of the leaves 
be ſmall, pretty free from prickles, and nearly 
oval, yet there will be ſo many nearly as prickly 


as the Common Holly as to merit no claim to that 
appellation. The leaves, however, are ſmall 


and by them, on that account, the chief variety 


is occalioned, 15 | 
The Hedge-Hog Holly has the borders of the 


leaves armed with ſtrong thorns, and the ſurface 


beſet with acute. prickles, a little reſembling 
thoſe of an hedge-hog, which gave occaſion to 
this ſort being ſo called by the Gardener. This 


ſingularity cauſes great admiration in all behold- 


ers; neither is it leſs beautiful than ſingular; and 
this, together with the Striped forts of it, are 
juſtly ranked among(t our Hollies of the firſt 
rate. e rTn 

The Sawed-leaved Holly is a kind very dif- 
ferent from any of the other ſorts. The leaves 
are as long as any of the ſorts, very nar- 


row, and of a thick ſubſtance, Their edges 


are formed into the likeneſs of a ſaw; though 
they are not very ſharp and prickly. This is a 
very ſcarce and valuable Holly, and is by all 
admired. - 

Theſe fix ſorts of themſelves form a Collection 
truly valuable, and are, as it were, ſome of 
the main ſupports of the honour due to our 
evergreen ornamental plantations ; and if the 
variegated ſorts are alſo to have a ſhare, which 
they may properly enough (though this muſt 
be according to the owner's taſte) as they retain 
their leaves, though tinged with variety of co- 
lours, we introduce then a freſh Collection, 
which for variety and beauty far exceeds not 
only the variegated ſorts belonging to any one 
genus, but perhaps all the variegated ſorts of 
trees and ſhrubs put together. 5 

The ſorts in the lift are thirty-ſix in number, 
all differing in colour, ſhape of their leaves, 
manner of growth, or ſome other reſpect; and 
though indeed the difference of many of theſe 
ſorts is 10 inconſiderable, as to be diſtinguiſhed 
by none but a cloſe examiner, yet the generality 
of them are ſo widely different as to cauſe variety 
in its utmoſt extent; for what can be more 
different than the Silver- ſtriped, the Gold, the 
Copper- coloured, the Narrow-leaved Cream-co- 
loured, the Broad-leaved Gold Blotched, the Sil- 


ver and Gold Hedge-Hogs, are from all the other 


ſorts, in a Collection of variegated Hollies ; for 
they ought to be planted in clumps or in 
quarters by themſelves ? Like auriculas, polyan- 


| thuſes, tulips, &c. which, when ſet fingly, make 


little figure, and often are paſſed unnoticed ; 
but when planted in proper numbers in beds, 
they ſtrike the imagination; ſo it is with theſe 
hollies; there is no conception of the gran- 


deur of a Collection, by ſeeing a few ſtraggling 


plants ſtanding ſingly at a diſtance; for though 


theſe, like an odd tulip, &c. may be beautiful 
in themſelves, they ſeem not qualified to preſent 
ſuch ſtriking grandeur as they all do, when they 
compoſe a regular quarter or clump. There 
we ſee the oppoſite colours of yellow, white, 
and green, ſhaded in that eaſy way which belongs 
to Nature; there we ſee the Cream, the Copper- 
coloured, and the Bench, blended as it were in 


the whole ſuperficies: There the many different 


ſizes and ſhapes of the leaves, and many tinges 
of colours, unite to cauſe the greater variety. A 


Collection of variegated Hollies, planted this 


way, has been juſtly compared to a fine piece of 
painting; and indeed I believe there is no paint- 
ing in the world that charms the imagination, 


| or ſtrikes the fancy, more than this. What in- 


duces me to believe this is, I never yet knew a 
perſon, who, upon firſt viewing a quarter of 
theſe trees in our nurſery, but has been forced 
to acknowledge their power and effect; and what 
is {till a greater recommendation to theſe trees 
is, their beauty is in the greateſt perfection in 
the winter months. In the ſummer we have 
variety of objects, that daily preſent themſelves 
in a ſucceſſion, in a pleaſing view. In winter 
they are rare and ſcarce ; but at that ſeaſon the 
leaves of many of the ſorts of Hollies will be as 


beautiful as ſeveral of our ſummer flowers; and 


the whole ſhew will have a grander figure than 
the ſummer's Collection of moſt ſorts. And 
here I cannot but recommend the planting ot 
clumps of theſe trees amongſt our quarters of 
evergreens ; for as thoſe, by their green colour, 
_ repreſent the verdure of the flouriſhing ſummer, 
ſo the Hollies will heighten the contraſt, and 
look like a bed of flowers of the nobleſt 
blow; and thus, both will ſtand, truly ſym- 


bolical of eternal ſpring or everlaſting fum- 


mer. N 
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Pr 


Method 


df propa- ſorts. 


gatiog 
this {oft 


ſed 8, 


grafting, 
budding, 


EVERGREEN TREES PROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND SHADE. 


hut let us proceed to the culture of all theſ- 


mon Engliſh Holly may be raiſed from the 
berry. That method 1s to be practiſed, and 
plenty of that fort may be raiſed, Theſe are 
to be ſtocks, on which the others are to be 
budded or grafted; for though they will take 
by layers, yet plants raiſed that way are of little 
or no value; and if the berries of the variegated 
ſorts be ſown, the plants will come up plain, and 


be our Common Engliſh Holly: Thus from Hedge- 


Hog berries plants of the Hedge-Hog Holly 
are frequently raiſed. | | 
By grafting or budding, then, theſe forts muſt 
be propagated ; and for this purpoſe young ſtocks 
mult be raiſed of the Common Holly, as has been 
already directed. After theſe have ſtood two years 


+ 


in the ſeed-bed, they ſhould be taken up, have 


their roots ſhortened, and be planted out in 


the nurſery, a foot aſunder, in rows at two feet 


diſtance. The ſummer following they will pro- 


bably make few ſhoots; but the ſummer after 


that, they will ſhoot ftrongly; and when the 


nad ino- 


. culation, 


following. 
time for the work. Whip-grafring is the method 
to be practiſed ; and it muſt be performed on the 


operation is to be performed by grafting, theſe 


We have already ſhewn how the Com- 


will be proper ſtocks for the purpole by the ſpring 


The firſt week in March is a good 


young wood, namely, on that of the preceding 
ſummer's ſhoot. The cions being cut true and 


even, and well jointed to the ſtock, many of 


them will grow; and this is a very good method 


of encreaſing theſe trees. | 

They may allo be multiplied at pleaſure 
by inoculation. This operation is beſt performed 
about ten days after Midſummer, in cloudy 


weather; and for want of this, evening ſhould | 
be the time; and if much work 1s to be done, 


morning too may be added; nay, it may be prac- 


tiſed all day in the hotteſt ſeaſons, and with good 
| ſucceſs ; but this is never ſo eligible, unleſs when 


_ the multiplicity of work obliges us to loſe no time. 
The young wood of the preceding ſummer's 
ſhoot 1s proper for the purpoſe z and the operation 
1s to be performed in the uſual way. In the 
autumn the bands ſhould be looſed, and in ſpring 


the ſtocks dreſſed up, and headed two or three 


inches above the bud; the buds will be as 


_ early in ſhooting out as any of the ſhoots of 


Dohoon 
Holly. 


the growing trees, and will ſoon become good 
plants for any place. e 
2. The Dohoon Holly is an American plant, 


particularly of Carolina, where it grows to be 


nearly as large a tree as our holly does with us. 


It naturally riſes with an upright ſtem, which is 


covered with a brown bark, and this affords 
plenty of younger branches, whoſe bark is green 


and very ſmooth. The leaves are pretty large, 


and of an oval lanceolated figure; they are of 


a thickiſh compoſition, of a fine green, and 
grow alternately on the branches. 


the Common Sawed Holly, their ſerratures to- 
wards the upper end of the leaf being ſmall and 
ſharp. The leaf, on the whole, is of a fine com- 
polition, and grows on ſhort footſtalks on the 
branches. The flowers are ſmall and white, and 


Their edges | 
are ſerrated, though altogether different from 


foliis ovatis acutis ſpinoſis. 
it, Lex aculeata baccifera; and John Bauhine, 
Aquifolium, ſive agrifolium vulgo. ” 
rally in moſt of the northern parts of Europe, 

lanceolatis ſerratis. Cateſby calls it, 


common in Carolina. 9 5 


no ſtyle, but four obtuſe ſtigmas. 


a little reſemble thoſe of the Common Holly. 
They are produced from the ſides of the branches, 
in ſhort thick cluſters ; and are ſucceeded by red 


| berries, equalling thoſe of our Common fort in 


beauty. | 5 

The Dohoon Holly may be propagated by 
ſeeds, which we receive from the countries where 
it grows naturally; for the berries will not ripen, 
and indeed are very ſeldom produced, in England. 


The beſt way is to ſow them in pots filled with 


light ſandy earth, as ſoon as they arrive, and then 
plunge them up to the rims in the natural 


mould, where they may remain until the ipring | 


following; for they rarely ever come up the fir 
ſummer. The ſpring after that the plants will 
appear; and if they have then the aſſiſtance of 


a hotbed, it will greatly help them forward. 


They muſt be uſed to the open air ſoon. The 
pots muſt be taken up and plunged in a ſhady 


place, and in October they ſhould be removed 


into the greenhouſe for the winter. In the ſpring 
the plants in the pots may be thinned by draw- 


ing out the ſtrongeſt; and thoſe thus drawn 


ſhould be planted each in a ſeparate pot, and muſt 
be ſet forward with a hotbed as before. The 


others, alſo, may be taken out at two or three 
years growth, planted in pots, and aſſiſted in the 


lame manner. Every October they ſhould be re- 


moved into the greenhouſe, ſet out in the ſpring, 
and treated as greenhouſe- plants, until they are at 


leaſt five or ſix years old; for before then they 
will be hardly woody enough to venture the 


planting them out for good. The latter end of 


March, when the danger of bad weather is 
chiefly over, is the beſt time for the purpaſe; 
and if they have a dry ſoil and warm ſituation, 
they will bear the cold of our common winters; 


though if a very ſevere winter ſnould happen be- 
fore they are got very ſtrong and woody, it is 
extremely probable that all of them will be de- 


S | | | 
I. The title of the Common Holly is, Dex 


but particularly in Britain. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls 


It grows natu- 


a. 
* 


hs 


Method 


of propa- 
gating it. 


Titles. 


2. The Dohoon Holly is, ler foliis ovato- 


Carolinienſe, foliis dentatis, baccis rubris. It grows 
Lex is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Tetra- 
gynia ; and the characters are, | | 
1. CaLyx is a ſmall, permanent perianthium, 
indented in four parts. | | | 
2. CoROLLA conſiſts of a plane petal, divided 
into four large, roundiſh, concave, patent ſeg- 


| ments, which cohere only by their ungues. 


3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments, 
ſhorter than the corolla, having ſmall anther. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh berry, of four 
| cells. | | | 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed 1s ſingle, hard, oblong, 


obtuſe, gibbous on one ſide, and angular on the 
other. | | 
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220 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. : 
FUNIP-ERUS, The J-U-N I1-P-E-R-T-R-E E. 
Inredoe. HE Gardener, little acquainted with bo- | more the appearance of a tree than the former ſort; 
tory ob 1 tany, perhaps, may expect to find under | fixteen or eighteen feet, however, is the higheſt 


{:rvations. * 


Common 


Juniper. 


Varieties 


deſetibed. 


this head only the Juniper-tree that affords 


the berries of the ſhops for ule, or perhaps at 


furtheſt a variety or two of this ſpecies. But 
how agreeably will he be ſurpriſed, when he finds 
that there are nine real ſpecies of this genus, and 


many of them which allo afford varieties for his 


ule! The Savin and the Cedars of old Botaniſts, 


which uſed to go under the old names of Sa- 


bing, Cedrus, &c. are now found to belong to it. 
But if ever he ſhould make any advancement into 
Botany, he will be not only ſatisfied but pleaſed, 


when he finds how properly they are ranked 


here, being ſtationed as ſpecies of that genus to 
which Nature deſigned them of courſe to 
belong. The real and diſtinct ſpecies, then, of 
the Juniper- tree are, | 

1. Common Juniper. 

2. Spaniſh Juniper. 
Virginian Cedar. 
Cedar of Bermudas. 
5. Jamaica Cedar. 
6. Spaniſh Cedar. 

7. Lycian Cedar. 

8. Phenician Cedar. 

9. Savin; -- | 


RN + v3 


principal varieties, called, 
__ Engliſh Juniper. 
Swediſh Juniper. 


The Engliſh Juniper, though naturally of our 
own growth, is very little known in many parts 
of England; for it grows naturally only in dry, 


chalky, ſandy land; and where the ſoil is oppoſite 
to this, it may never be expected to be found. 


Thus, in Leiceſterſhire it is fo little known, 
that when growing amongſt other trees in a 


ſhrubbery, it is as much enquired after as any of 


the moſt rare and curious ſorts; and indeed, 


when properly raiſed from ſeeds and planted in 
cardens, it is a pretty ſpreading evergreen ſhrub. 


Thoſe who have been uſed to ſee it in its wild 


tate, on ſandy, barren commons, &c. will have 
little motive to plant it, as there they will ſee 
it procumbent, and ſeldom ſhewing a natural 
tendency to aſpire; but when planted in a good 


ſoil, it will grow to the height of fifteen or 


ſixteen feet, and will produce numerous branches 
from the bottom to the top, and will form a well- 
looking, buſhy plant. Theſe branches are ex- 


ceeding tough, and covered with a 1mooth. | 


bark, which, in ſome parts, will be falling. 


This bark is of a reddiſh colour, with a gentle 


tinge of purple. The leaves are narrow, and 
ſnarp-pointed: They grow by threes on the 
branches; their upper ſurface has a greyiſh 
ſtreak down the middle, but their under is of 
a fine green colour, and they garniſh the ſhrub 
in great plenty. This tree flowers in April 
and May. The flowers are ſmall, of a yellowiſh 
colour, and make no figure. They are ſucceeded 


by the berries, which are of a kind of a blueiſh 


purple when ripe, which will not be before the 
autumn twelvemonth following. 


The Swediſh Juniper has a natural tendency 


to grow to a greater height, and conſequently has 


1. Of the Common Juniper there are two 


| 


mon Juniper. 
however, are much the {ame ; though there may 
be ſome difference in the ſize cf their growth. 


it commonly grows to; and the plants raiſed 
from its ſeeds have, for the moſt part, a tendency 


to grow higher, and become more woody and 


ramoſe. The leaves, flowers, and fruit, grow 
in the ſame manner, and are of the ſame nature, 
which ſhews it to be a variety only. Old Bota- 


niſts mention it as a diſtinct ſpecies: Caſpar 


Bauhine aſſerts this, and calls one the Shrubby 


Juniper, and the other Tree Juniper; and he alſo 


mentions another fort, which he calls the Leſſer 


Mountain Juniper, with a broader leaf and a 


larger fruit. This is ſtill a variety of the Com- 


The leaves, flowers, and fruit, 


From what has been ſaid, the Gardener will 


know, when he meets with them by thoſe diffe- 


rent names, where to plant them in juitable 

places, | N 
It is obſervable of both theſe forts, that in the 

beginning or middle of May, when they will be 


in full blow, the farina of the male flowers is 


diſcharged in ſuch plenty, that upon ſtriking 


the ſhrub with a ſtick, it will riſe up, in a {till 


air, like a column of white ſmnoak, and like that 


will be wafted with the gentleſt wind, until it 
is loſt or out of ſight. 0 


- 


2. Spaniſh Juniper will grow to be rather an 
will be feathered from the bottom to the top, 
if left untouched from the firſt planting, or if 
not crouded with other trees. The leaves are 


Cari 
. . : WY * Pani 
higher tree than the Swediſh, in ſome ſoils. It Juniper. 


awl-ſhaped, and finely ſpread open. They are 


very ſhort, ſharp-pointed, and give the tree a 
fine look. Few beſides real Botaniſts, or lovers 


of the ſcience, take but little notice of the 
flowers of any of the forts; but thoſe of this 


{ſhrub are ſucceeded by large reddiſh berries, 
which are very beautiful when ripe. 

3. Virginian Cedar. There are ſeveral varie- 
ties of this ſpecies, which go by the names of, 

Red Virginian Cedar. TOES | 

Carolina Cedar, &c. — 

And indeed the Virginian and Carolina Cedars 
are with good reaſon ſuppoſed varieties only, as 
the ſeeds brougat from either country will pro- 
duce trees of much difference in the manner ot 
their leafing and branching. Thus theſe two forts 
differ from one another. The Carolina ſort has 
on the ends of the youngeſt ſhoots imbricated 
leaves, but lower they are narrow and ſharp- 
pointed. The leaves of the Virginian fort alto 
have theſe properties. They are called by Gar- 


deners the Virginian and Carolina Cedars, a3 


being brought from thoſe countries: I have 
raiſed iceds which have produced trees of very 
great variety; inſomuch that in a ſmall quarter 
I have cauſed no leis than twenty forts, differing 
in ſome reſpect or other, both in their manner 
of growth, nature of their leaves, colour, &c. 
though all have a tendency to grow in a coni- 
cal, pictureſque form. 
Theſe forts make a ſweet variety, even among 
themſelves; and they render a place very en- 
chanting, when properly diſpoſed amonęſt others 

| | | 


Virginian 
Cedar. 


Varieti25 


deſer bed. 
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„„ 


of their own ſize, The Red Virgiman Cedar 
has already been treated of in the Firſt Book ; 
and thither, to avoid repetition, the reader is 
referred for his further information. In that 
general deſcription 1s included the fort called 


che Carolina, and all the varieties to be found of 


Cedar of 


Bermudas. 


cheſe kinds; ſo that nothing more need be added 


here, than to remind the Gardener, that he 
muſt not wonder if he is not delighted with 
the flowers, though the curious obſerver of Na- 
ture will ſee great beauty in them. They are 
ſmall, brown, conical, and grow on the ends of 
the youngeſt ſhoots, in April. They have the 
properties of flowers belonging to their claſs ; 
and are ſucceeded by a ſmall blue or purple 
berry. The leaves of theſe trees being bruiſed, 
emit a ſtrong odour, which to many 1s agreeable, 
and ſaid to be refreſhing ; whilſt others perceive 


a different effect. | 1 25 
4. Cedar of Bermudas is a very tender plant, 


and requires not only a dry warm ſoil, and a 
well - ſneltered ſituation, but open mild winters, 


to make it continue through them; ſo that when 


a perſon is deſirous of having an extenſive Col- 
lection, then and then only are theſe ſorts to be 
ſoughc after. When they are planted abroad in the 


warmeſt places, ſheds ſhould be made for them of 


its departure, Theſe ſheds are to be enlarged as the 


boards well cloſed, and ſhould be at hand for the 


Gardener to cover the plants with at the firſt ap- 


proach of troſty weather, and to uncover them at 


trees advance in height; for though they will 
more peculiarly want protection when young, 
yet a ſevere froſt, with cutting black winds, 


will endanger the deſtroying very full-grown 
trees. Theſe ſheds may be made like the cen- 
_ tine]-boxes, and muſt always be of a proportion- 


able ſize to the tree. This ſpecies grows to be 


a large timber- tree in America; and we uled to 


receive the wood from thence in greater plenty 
than we do at preſent. It is poſſeſſed of a very 


much ſcented, which to many is agreeable, | 
but not to all; though moſt perſons agree it | 
renders the air wholeſome. We never mult | 
expect to raiſe this tree to anſwer any purpoſes | 
in the timber-way; the moſt we may expect is 
a few only in our plantations, for variety and | | 


ſtrong odour, and rooms wainſcoted with it are 


obſervation. It is obſervable, as theſe trees ad- 


in a pretty manner. The leaves afterwards 


grow ſhorter, and are produced by fours, with- 


out having any tendency to ſpread open. The 


flowers are produced nearly in the ſame manner 


Jamaica, 


as the Virginian kinds; and are ſucceeded by 
purpliſh berries. 3 1 


5. Jamaica Cedar is a very large timber- tree 


in Jamaica and other iſlands where it grows 
naturally, and is much ſought after for the 
building of ſhips, &c. The branches are ſpread- 


ing, many are cornered, and their bark is 


rough, and of a brown colour. The leaves 
grow by fours, and lie over each other. They 


are ſmall; the older leaves are ſharp-pointed, 


but the younger are more oval; and many are 
imbricated in a manner like the cypreſs. Nei- 
ther the male nor female flowers, which are found 


on different plants, make any figure; and they 


are ſucceeded by a ſmall browniſh berry, This is 


_ a very tender plant, though if it has a ſhed like 


the other, it may be nurſed until it becomes a 
large tree, In very hard froſts, care muſt be 
taken to lay plenty of litter, &c. round the bot- 
tom of the ſhed (which muſt indeed be obſerved 


tor -both the ſorts), to keep the froſt from pene- 
Vor. I. | | 
21 


- 


ad 


trating into the ground. The ſhed muſt be 
always taken off, and the litter kept from the 


ſtem, on the firſt return of fine open weather. 


6. Spaniſh Cedar grows plentifully in the Spaniſh, 


country by whoſe name it is diſtinguithed, and 
is 1tfelt a regular growing tree, riſing in a coni- 
cal form, if the branches are untouched, to 
the height of thirty or more feet. The leaves 


| are imbricated, and lie over each other four 


ways; they are acute, and of a fine green co- 
lour : From theſe properties only, an idea of a 
fine tree may be had. The flowers are inſignifi- 
cant to a common obſerver ; but they are ſuc- 


| ceeded by berries which make a good ſhow when 


ripe; for they are very large, and of a fine 
black colour, and adorn tae young branches in 
great plenty. „ ee | | 

7. Lycian Cedar is as common in Spain 


as the former fort, and is ſo called to diſtinguiſh 


it from the above, as it grows naturally, alſo, 
about the country ſo called. Ir will riſe to the 
height of about twenty-five feet; the branches 
have naturally an upright poſition, and their 


bark is of a reddiſh hue. The leaves are every 


where 1mbricated, and each is obtuſe and of an 
oval figure. They reſemble thoſe of the cypreſs, 
and are very beautiful. The flowers are ſuc- 


L; eim, 


ceeded by large oval berries, of a brown colour, 


and will be produced in plenty from the ſides of 4 


the younger branches all over the tree. 


8. Phoenician Cedar ſeldom grows higher than 


| twenty feet, and is a beautiful upright fort, 


forming a kind of pyramid, if untouched, from 


the bottom. It has both ternate and imbricated 
leaves; the under ones grow by threes, and ſpread 


open; and the upper ones are obtuſe, and lie 


are produced from the ends of the branches; and 


and 
Phenician 
Cedar, 


over each other like the cypreſs. The flowers | 


the fruit that ſucceeds them is rather ſmall, and 


of a yellow colour. It is commonly called the 


| Phoenician Cedar, though it is found growing 


naturally in moſt of the ſouthern parts of 


Europe. 


4 Savin, Of this ſpecies there are three ſorts : 
„ nl He rt 
Upright Savin, | | 


Striped Savin, 


Spreading Savin is a low-ſpreading ſhrub; 


7 | the branches have a natural tendency to grow 
vance in growth, their branches become cornered, | 


and their leaves ſuffer a change in their nature. 
They are narrow, ſkarp-pointed, and produced 
by threes round the branches, ſpreading open | 


horizontally, or nearly ſo; ſo that it muſt be. 


ſomuch that unleſs it is planted againſt a wall, 


Savin. 


Varieties 


deſcribed. 


ranked amongſt the loweſt growing ſhrubs ; in- 


or ſupported in an upright poſition, we ſeldom 


have it higher than two feet. When it is to 
be planted and left to Nature, room muſt be 
firſt allowed for its ſpreading; for it will oc- 
cupy a circle of more than two or three yards 
diameter, and will choak any other leſs powerful 


ſhrub that is placed too near it. The bark on 


the older ſhoots is of a light-brown colour, but 
the younger, which are covered with leaves run- 
ning into each other, are of as fine a green as any 
ſhrub whatever. Theſe leaves are erect, and 
acute- pointed. They are placed oppolite, and 

row a little like thoſe of the French Tamariſk. 

his ſhrub ſeldom produces flowers or berries ; 


but when any berries do appear, they are ſmall 


and of a bluiſh colour. 
amongſt low-growing evergreens, on account 


of the fine ſtrong green of its leaves both in 


winter and ſummer; but it is valuable tor no- 
thing elſe; for it produces neither flowers nor 
fruit ornamental, and is poſſeſſed of a very ſtrong 
ſmell; infomuch that being ſtirred by whatever 
runs amongſt it, the whole air is filled with a 
fetid ſcent, which is emitted from its branche 
and leaves, and which to moſt people is di/agree- 
able. It is in great requeſt with horſe-doctors 

_ | a and 


It deſerves a place 


8 


— 


I 
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ANTING AND GARDENING. | 
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culture of The culture of the Virginian Cedars and Ju- | 


caellent for ſeveral diſorders; 


— PT — 


and cow-leeches, by which they much benefit 


thoſe creatures in many diſorders. The juice of 
it, mixed with milk and honey, is ſaid to be 
good to expel worms from children; as well 
as, without that mixture, to deſtroy thoſe in 


horſes, for which purpoſe it is ſtrongly recom- 


mended. The juice of it is reported to take 
away all freckles from the face; and a poulteſs 
thereof will cure ſcald-heads, ulcers, &c. In 
ſhort, the virtues of this ſnrub are many, and ex- 
but it is to be 
feared, they are too often proſtituted, and made 
to, ſerve a diabolical purpoſe by wicked and lewd 
women. i | 

Upright Savin is a delightful tree; it will 


grow to be twelve or fourteen feet high. The 


branches are numerous and ſlender, and give the 
tree a genteel air. 


cdlarker- green. The flowers are produced in 
plenty, but make no ſhow; and they are ſuc- 
ceeded by berries in ſuch plenty as to cauſe a 
good effect. The upright tendency of growth 
of this tree, together with the very dark-green 


of the leaves, which cauſes a good contraſt with 
others that are lighter, together with its not be- 
ing poſſeſſed of that ſtrong diſagreeable ſcent of 
the other ſort, makes it valuable for evergreen 
plantations, and cauſes it to be admired by moſt 


perſons. | EE 8 
Variegated Savin is a variety of the former; 
it has not that tendency to ſpread like the Com- 


mon, neither does it grow quite ſo upright as 


the Berry-bearing Savin. It is a fine plant, and 


at preſent rather ſcarce. The ends of ſeveral of 
the young ſhoots are of a fine cream- colour; 
nay, all the ſmaller branches appear often of that 
colour, and at a diſtance will have the appear- |. 


ance of flowers growing on the tree. In ſhort, 


to thoſe who are fond of variegated plants, this | 


ſhrub has both beauty and ſcarcity to recommend 
itſelf. e | e 


D 


the differ- niper- trees has been ſhewn in the Chapter of that 


ent lots. article, in the Firſt Book; ſo that I have nothing 


X O 
more to add, except that the method direct- 


ed there for the raiſing of Cedars, is to be ob- 
ſerved for all the reſt of the ſpecies ; that 
the ſeeds of the Cedars of Jamaica and Bermu- 


das are to be ſown in pots of the ſame compoſt; 
and that after they are come up, they muſt 


be planted each in a ſeparate pot, always 
houſed in winter, and managed as has been al- 
ready directed, until they are ſtrong enough to 


be ſet out for good. With theſe precautions, 


the culture of the firſt eight ſorts may be fol- 


lowed. | | 


The Common Savin is to be encreaſed by 


flips, which if planted almoſt at any time, or 


any how, will grow. The Upright Savin alſo 
is to be encreaſed by flips planted in moiſt wea- 


ther, in Auguſt, and kept ſhaded and watered 
in dry weather afterwards. 
of treating cuttings of the Upright Savin, though 
they will often grow if planted at any time, 
either in winter or ſummer. The Striped Savin 
alſo is to be encreaſed this way; though care 
mult be always uſed to take off thoſe branches 
that are moſt beautitully variegated, and ſuch 
allo as are entirely of a cream-colour ; for this 
will be the moſt probable method of continuing 
it in its variegated beauties. This plant is alſo 


to be raiſed by berries; and if theſe have the 


iame treatment as the other ſorts, it will be very 
proper; and by theſe the moſt upright and beſt 
plants are raiſed, Let us now proceed to the 
titles, . | 


r. The leaves are nearly of the 
ſame nature with the other, though they are of a 


This is the beſt way | 


France. 


| bus ſubulatis patulis aculis. 
Juniperus Bermudiana. It grows common in 
America. 8 0 


* 


1. The Common Juniper is titled, Juniperus 
foliis ternis patentibus mucronatis baced longioribus. 
In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Juniperus 
foliis patentibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Jun;- 
perus vulgaris fruticoſa ; allo, Juniperus vulgaris 
arbor; allo, Juniperus minor montana, folio latiore, 
fruftu longiore; John Bauhine, Juniperus vulga- 
71s, baccis parvis purpureis-, allo, Juniperus Alpina. 
It grows naturally in England, and in many of 


the northern parts of Europe. 


2. The Spaniſh Juniper is titled, Juniperus 
foliis ternatis patentibus mucronatis baccd-breviori- 
bus. Sauvage calls it, Juniperus foliis quaterni; 
patentibus ſubulatis mucronatis ; Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Juniperus major, baccd rufeſcente; Van 


Royen, Juniperus foliis qunterwis patentibus ſubu- 
 latis pungentibus; and Cluſius, Oxycedrus. 


It 


grows naturally in Spain, and in the ſouth of 


3. Virginian Cedar is titled, Juniperus foliis 
ternis baſi adnatis: junioribus imbricatis, ſenioribus 


Patulis. Ray calls it, Juniperus major Americana; 


Titles. 


Plukenet, Juniperus Barbadenſis, cupreſſi folio, ar- 


bor præcelſa tetragonophyllos; and Sloane, Funipe- 
rus maxima, cupreſſi folio minimo, cortice exteriore 
in tenues philyras ſpirales ductili. It grows natu- 
rally in Virginia and Carolina. e 
4. Cedar of Bermudas is, Juniperus foliis 
inferioribus ternis: ſuperioribus binis decurrenti- 


Herman calls it, 


5. Jamaica Cedar is, Juniperus foliis omnibus 


quadrifariam imbricatis: junioribus ovatis, ſeniori- 
bus acutis, Plukenet calls it, Juniperus Barba- 
denſis, cupreſſi foliis, ramulis quadratis. It grows 


alſo in America. 


6. Spaniſh Cedar is, Juniperus foliis gquadrifa- 


riam imbricatis acutis. Tournefort calls it, Cedrus 


| Hiſpanica procerior, fructu maximo nigro. It is a 
native of Spain. 5 | 5 


7. Lycian Cedar is, Juniperus folits undigue | 


imbricatis ovatis obtuſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Cedrus folio cupreſſi, media, majoribus baccis , 
Lobel, Cedrus Phenicia altera Plinii & Theo- 


Phraſti. 
France. | 
8. Phoenician Cedar 


and Cluſius, Juniperus major. 
Montpelier, and in ſome 
in the Eaſt. | 

9. Savin is titled, Juniperus folizs oppoſitis 
erectis decurrentibus : oppoſitionibus pyxidatis. 
the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Juniperus 
foliis inferne adnatis : oppoſitionibus concatenatis. 
Dodonzus calls it ſimply, Sabina; Caſpar Bau- 


It grows about 


b is, Juniperus foliis ternis 
obliteratis imbricatis obtuſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Cedrus foliis cupreſſi major, fructu flaveſcente; 


It grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 


parts of Portugal, and 


In 


hine, Sabina folio cupreſſi; alſo, Sabina folio ta- 


mariſci Dioſcoridis. It grows common in Italy, 


Siberia, on Mounts Olympus and Ararat, and in 


Luſitania. | | 
Juniperus is of the claſs and order Dioecia Mona- 
delphia; and the characters are, 
| | I. Male Flowers. 1 
1. Cal yx. Theſe compoſe a conical katkin, 


growing by threes, oppoſite, and terminated by 


an odd one. The ſquammæ ſerve for the ca- 
lyces, and each ſcale 1s ſhort, broad, incumbent, 
and affixed to the column by a ſhort pedicle. 

2. CokolLA. There is none. bs 

3. STAMINA. In the end flowers are three 
ſubulated filaments, that coaleſce below into one 
body; but thoſe of the lateral flowers are hardly 
diſtinguiſhable. The antherz are three, and are 
diſtin& in the end flowers ; thoſe of the ſide ad- 
here to the ſcales. 1 


Claſs 
a:d order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 
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Il. Female Flowers. . Few ine __ of wy lingle en ag my | 
1. Caryx is a ſmall, permanent, tripartite 4. PertcareivM is a roundiſh, fleſhy, um- | 
perianthium, that grows to the germen. | bilicated berry, . . 9 

2. CoroLLA conſiſts of three ſtiff, acute, per= | 5. Semina. The ſeeds are three, and ob- 

manent petals. | x long; they are convex on one ſide, and an- 


3. PisriI Lux conſiſts of a germen below the | gular on the other. 
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HERE are two ſpecies of Kalnia that time nothing but weeding will be wanted; for ! 
in ſome places are fine evergreens and | never yet knew them come up the firſt ſummer. 
ſcarce plants, and, as ſuch, in high eſteem | About the beginning of March it will be proper 
with ſome people, of a vitiated taſte, who think | to plunge theſe pots into an hotbed, and this 
nothing valuable that is common; and theſe | will fetch the plants up, and make them grow 
are diſtinguiſhed by the names of [ ſtrong. They muſt be hardened by degrees to 
* Goring, $5 The Broad-leaved Kalmia. | the air, and then ſet in a ſhady place. Watering 
5 2. The Nartow-leaved Ralmia. git muſt be now and then given them, if the ſeaſon 
„ The firſt of theſe ſeldom riſes to more than four | proves dry; and at the approach of winter, they 
_ or five feet high; and the branches, which by | may be removed into the greenhouſe, or ſet 
Broad. NO means are regularly produced, are hard, and | under an hotbed-frame, but ſhould always have 
leaved, of a greyiſh colour. The leaves are of an oval, | the free air in open weather. In theſe pots or 
_ ſpear-ſhaped figure, and of a fine ſhining green | boxes they ſhould remain until they are two-years- 
colour. Their conſiſtence is rather thick in pro- | old ſeedlings; when they ſhould be ſhaken out, and 
portion to their footſtalks, which are but ſlender, | planted in a ſeparate pot. Theſe ſhould be ſer 
and grow irregularly on the branches. The | growing by plunging the pots into an hotbed. 
flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, | Afterwards, they may be removed into the 
in roundiſh bunches. They are firſt of a fine | ſhade; and if they are kept growing in the 
deep red, but die away to a paler colour. Each | pots, and removed under ſhelter in hard weather 
is compoſed of a ſingle petal, which is tubular | for a year or two, they may be afterwards 
at the bottom, ſpreading open at the top, and | planted out for good. F 
has ten permanent corniculæ ſurrounding them 2. Theſe ſhrubs are propagated by layers. 
on their outſide. They generally flower with us | It ſhould be done in the autumn; and the young 
in July; and are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, | wood of the preceding ſummer's ſhoot is proper 
full of ſeeds, which ſeldom ripen in England. | for the purpoſe. If the ſoil is free and light, 
In ſome places this is a fine evergreen ; and in | they will ſtrike root pretty readily ; though we 
others, again, it often loſes its leaves, and that | muſt ſometimes wait two years before we find 
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layers, 


ſometimes before the winter is far advanced. any: But by this way the ſtrongeſt plants are 
andthe The ſecond fort is rather of lower growth obtained in the leaſt time. | | 
RR than the other, and the branches are more weak 3. They are alſo encreaſed by ſuckers ; for if ana 
ave 


RR and tough. The leaves are very beautiful, | the ſoil be light and fine, and is what agrees ſuckers. 
, AE of a fine ſhining green; they are of a | with them, after ſtanding a few years, they _ 
lanceolate figure, and in all reſpects are ſmaller | naturally ſend out ſuckers in plenty. Theſe 
than thoſe of the former ſort, and ſtand upon | ſhould be taken off in the ſpring; and thoſe 
very ſhort footſtalks. They are produced in no | with bad roots ſhould be ſet in pots, and plunged 
certain regular manner, being ſometimes by pairs, | into an hotbed, tb make them grow. Thus will 
at other times in bunches, growing oppoſite at | theſe trees encreaſe themſelves, if we will only 
the joints, The flowers are produced from the | wait for their time; and good plants are often 
lides of the branches in roundiſh bunches; they | obtained this way. „„ | | 
are of a fine red colour, and each is compoſed | 1. The Broad-leaved Kalmia is titled, Kalmia Titles. 
of one petal, that has the property of ſpreading | foliis ovatis, corymbis terminalibus. In the Flora 
open like the former. They flower in July, and | Yirginica it is called, Andromeda foliis ovatis ob- 
are very beautiful; but are not ſucceeded by ripe | tufis, corollis corymboſis infundibuliformibus, genita- 
feeds with us. ow 3 | bus declinatis. Cateſby calls it, Chamæ Daphne 
Both theſe forts are to be raiſed three ways; | foliis tini, floribus bullatis, Trew, Ledum floribus 
by ſeeds, layers, and ſuckers. | | bullatis confertis in ſummis caulibus; Plukenet, 
Methodof 1. By ſeeds. Theſe we receive from abroad ; | Cifus chame rhododendros Mariana laurifolia, flo- 
23 and for their reception we ſhould prepare | ribus expanſis ſummo ramulo in umbellam plurimis. 
8 à compoſt, conſiſting of half freſh ſoil from a | It is a native of Maryland, Virginia, and Pen- 
rich paſture, taken from thence a year before, | ſylvania. _— | NTT FEA | 
and half drift or ſea ſand; theſe being well 2. The Narrow-leaved Kalmia is, Kalmia foliis 
mixed, will be proper for the reception of the | lanceolatis, corymbaſis lateralibus. In the Flora 
ſeeds, which ſhould be fown in pots or boxes, | Yirginics it is termed, Azalea foliis lanceolatis in- 
jalf an inch deep. As foon as they are ſown, | tegerrimis non nervoſis glabris, corymbis terminali- 
they ſhould be removed into a ſhady, place, to | 548. Cateſby calls it, Chame Daphne ſemper- 
remain until the ſpring following, and all this | virens, foliis oblongis anzuſtis, foliorum faſcicatis. 
| Ss : pP I 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, © 


Claſs 


and order Monogynia; and the characters are, 1 
1. Cal vx is a ſmall, permanent perianthium, | 


io the 
].innzan 
ſ\Rem. 


The cha. 


racters, 


Obſerva- 
tions and 
reference. 


oppoſitis;, Flukenet, Ciſtus ſempervirens laurifolia, 
toribus eleganter bullatis; and Trew, Ledum flo- 
r:bus bullatis faſciculatis ex alis oppoſitis foliorum. 
It is a native of Penſylvania, Carolina, &c, 

Kalmia is of the claſs and order Decandria 


divided into five oval, acute ſegments. 

2, CorOLLA is of one petal. The tube is 
cylindric, and longer than the calyx. The limb 
divides into five roundiſh parts, which ſpread 


Ann. 


open. On the inſide are ten permanent, necta- 


riferous corniculæ, ſurrounding the flower. 


3. STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped, ere, 
filaments, a lictle ſhorter gt 6 * 
which they are inſerted, having ſimple antheræ. 

4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a filiform declining ſtyle, longer than the corolla 
and an obtuſe ſtigma. | | g 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſn, depreſſed cap- 
ſule, compoſed of five valves, and containing 


_ five cells. 


6. SeMiNa., The ſeeds are numerous. 


e e 


LAURUS, The BAY TRE E. 


THE Bay is, indeed, a noble tree, and 


well known in our gardens, The Gar- 
dener will naturally expect to find it treated 

of here as a fine evergreen for wilderneſs-quar- 
ters; a fine evergreen it certainly is, and poſſeſſed 


of many properties that render it more valuable 


than moſt ſorts of trees for thoſe purpoſes; par- 
ticularly its thriving under the drip of trees, and 


growing ſtrong and well though ever ſo crouded 


with other ſorts. But this tree has already been 
treated as one which deſerves to be raiſed for 


the ſake of the wood, in the Firſt Book; and, 
to avoid repetition, the curious planter is re- 
_ ferred to that Chapter, where every thing neceſ- | 
already ſhewn, we ſhall diſmiſs the Gardener 


fary relating to this ſhrub is ſet forth for his in- 


formation; and after reading which, 1 believe, 


he will ſee that nothing elſe need be added. I 


cannot but take notice, however, that varieties of 


theſe trees may be had from ſeeds; and where 


| ſorts of this kind are very different, they may 
be encreaſed by layers; for they often differ 
in the fize or ſhape of the leaves, or in ſome 


reſpect or other. 1 have known ſome with very 


large broad leaves, and others ſmaller and very 
narrow; ſome have been nearly round, others 
long, with their edges criſped, &c. Of this laſt 
fort the greateſt plenty is to be found; but they 
all, nevertheleſs, go under the name of Common 
Bay. From what has been ſhewn in the above- 
referred Chapter, a gentleman will ſee how pro- 

per it will be to have a number of theſe trees in his 
plantations ; and this is ſtill encreaſed on account 
of their rare virtues, which are well known, and 


which will remind us of gratitude to that boun- 


tiful Being, who giveth medicine to heal our 


ſickneſs, &c. . 5 
of the Bay- tree has been 


As the culture alſo 


with only giving him, with the Botaniſt, the 


titles. 


The Bay- tree is titled, Laurus foliis lanceola- Title. 
tis venoſis perennantibus, floribus quadriſidis dioicis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Laurus vulgaris; Cam- 
merarius ſimply, Laurus. It grows common in 
Italy, Greece, &c. 1 5 
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Remarks, 
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LIGUSTRUM, The PRIVE x. 


HE Gardener who has been uſed to the 

different forts of the Privet, viz. the 
Deciduous and the Evergreen, will know 
the latter is only a variety of the former; and, 
as that has been already treated of, nothing 
more is neceſſary to obſerve of the Evergreen 
variety here, but that its branches are hardy, 


weak, ſlender, and pliable as the other ſort; and 


that it has a tendency to grow to be a taller 
and a ſtronger tree. The leaves are rather larger, 
more pointed, of a thicker conſiſtence, of a 
dark-green colour, and that they continue on 
the plant ſo long as to entitle it to the appellation | 


of Evergreen; though I muſt own I have often 
obſerved it almoſt deſtitute of leaves early in 
winter, eſpecially thoſe that were on the ends of 
the higheſt branches, which are often taken off 
by the firſt cutting winterly winds. In order to 
have this tree keep up the credit of an evergreen, 
it ſhould have a well-ſheltered ſituation 3 for 
although it be hardy enough to bear with 1mpu- 
nity the ſevereſt cuts of the northern blaſts, on 


| the tops of hills, craggy rocks, &c. yet without 


ſome ſhelter, the leaves are ſeldom preſerved all 
winter, and with protection it is generally allowed 


to be an handſome evergreen, As it is a va- 
| riety 


I, 


PROPER FOR ORNAMENT AND 


SHADE. 
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EVERGREEN TREES 
pn riety of the deciduous fort, the ſame flowers and | 
fruit may be expected. e IP 
II, is to be raiſed'in'the ſame manner, by layers 
- _— cuttings ; though the ſeeds of this fort often 
produce plants of the like fort, that retain their 
E = | | 
G H A Pi 
To HE Evergreen Honeyſuckle, though a 
fatroduc- | climbing plant, is nevertheleſs to be ſta- 
toryobler- - tioned amongſt other evergreens, in wil- 


- vations» 


Deſerip- | 
Gonof the Honeyſuckles which are well known. | 
belt fort. evergreen ſort is that called the Italian. It has 
the ſtrongeſt branches of all the ſorts ; is there- | 


from the Common ſort, and entitles it, Liguſtrum 
foliis majoribus & magis acuminatis toto anno folia 


there are found to be no real diſtinct ſpecies. 


171171. d ROCCO; 


XIX. 


LONICERA, The EVERGREEN HONEYSUCKLE. 


derneſs-quarters of all kinds. All the other 
ſorts of the honeyſuckle ſhould be ſtationed among 


the deciduous trees and ſhrubs, and ſo managed 
that their appearance may agree with thoſe of 


upright growth. This is done by nipping off 
ifs Ras ſhoots (which would ſoon get ramb- 


ling and out of reach), that the plants may be 


kept within bounds, arid made to join in the 


Collection with great beauty. Neither may they 


only be kept low, to almoſt what height is re- 
quired ; but they may, by fixing a ſtake for their 


ſupport, be trained up to a ſtem, which will 
every year grow more and more woody and firm; 


| ſoon would do without this care; and with it, 
the head may be ſo kept in order as to bear 
good proportion to the ſtem, thereby cauſing the 


tree to have the appearance of an upright ever- 


green. 


The beſt 


fore moſt proper for wilderneſs- quarters; and is 
very beautiful. 
is of a purple colour, and the leaves are very 


large, and of a delightful ſhining green. To- 
777 ſ 


© H A P. 


There are two or three ſorts of Evergreen 


The bark for the moſt part 


be by cuttings. 


ward the ends of the branches, they chiefly 
ſurround the ſtalks; though lower they ſtand 


The flowers are very genteel, and have a 
delightful fragrance, They are produced at 
the ends of the branches, in June, in whorled 
bunches. Three or four of theſe bunches wall 
often be connected, the one growing out of the 
other; and being of a fine red colour, with 


in great plenty, make a moſt charming figure. 


| But this is not all; their long continuance in blow, 
renders theſe ſhrubs doubly valuable; for they 


will continue their ſucceſſion until October: Nay, 


bf January and February : Theſe are very va- 
luable properties, and of which very few trees 
or ſhrubs.are poſlefied.. . 

The beſt method of propagating the different 


this way; ſo that in order to make ſure of plants, 
_ the young branches muſt be layered, any time 


following they will have plenty of roots, and be 
good plants, fit for removing to any place. 


given as they occur in due order, among the 


| climbing plants. 


XX. 


MAGNOLIA, The LAUREL-LEAVED TULIP-TREE. 


＋ HRE E diſtinct ſpecies of this genus have 


been already treated of among the deci- 
duous trees; another, the largeſt and no- 
bleſt of all, is always diſtinguiſhed from the 


This ſpe. reſt by the name of Larger Laurel- leaved Tu- 


cies de. 


lip- tree. In the countries where it grows natu- 


rally, viz. Carolina and Virginia, it arrives to 
the height and bulk of a timber- tree. Thoſe 


compoſed of this plant; and indeed, a wood of ſo 
noble a tree, luxuriantly ſhooting, flowering, and 
ſeeding, healthy and ſtrong, in ſoil and ſituation 
wholly adapted to its nature, muſt be a fight 
of which we can hardly form an adequate idea, 
or have a juſt conception of its beauty or gran- 
deur ; for the tree naturally aſpires with an up- 
right ſtem, and forms itſelf into a regular head. 


Plukenet ſuppoſes this to be a diſtinct ſpecies 


one word being ſufficient for a genus of which 


oppoſite, and often on ſhort ſtrong footſtalks. 


their infides rather yellow, and being produced 


I have often had them in mild open winters full 
in blow at Chriſtmas, and the whole months 
ſo that in this caſe the eye muſt frequently over- 
look the tree, to take off the young ſhoots as 
they grow out, and not permit the head to grow 
too large and ſpreading for the ſtem, which it 


— ͤ m 


| Titles. 


retinens. Linnæus adds nothing to Liguſtrum, 


Culture. 


ſorts of Honeyſuckles has already been ſhewn to 
It will be ſufficient to obſerve 
here, that the preſent ſort does not ſo readily take 


in the autumn or winter; and by the autumn 


The Evergreen Honeyluckles are varieties 
only of deciduous ſpecies ; and the titles will be 


countries are adorned with woods that are chiefly ] Many other trees do the ſame ; but its moſt ex- 


Vor. I 
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A COMPLETE 


BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


—— — 


cellent properties conſiſt of the ſuperlative 


beauties of the leaves, flowers, and ſeeds. The 
leaves much reſeinble thoſe noble leaves of the 
Laurel, from which it is ſo called, only they are 
larger, and of a thicker conſiſtence: Many of 
them will be ten inches or more in length, 
and four broad, and all are firm and ſtrong. 
Their upper ſurface is of a ſhining green, but 
their under is lighter, and often of a browniſh 
colour. This tinge, which is not always found 
in all trees, is by ſome thought a great beauty, 
and by others an imperfection; ſo various is the 
taſte of different people. Theſe leaves are pro- 
duced without any order on the tree, and ſit cloſe 
to the branches, having no ſeparate footſtalks. 


The idea we can form of one tree, of ſeventy 


or eighty feet high, plentifully ornamented with 
ſuch large and noble leaves, muſt be very great, 


and will induce us on their account only to 
endeavour to naturalize ſo noble a plant to 


our country. But let us conſider their flowers. 
Theſe we find large, though ſingle, and of a 


pure white. They are produced at the ends of 
the branches, in July, and each is compoſed of 
about nine or ten large ſpreading petals. They 


have the uſual properties of thoſe that are broad 


and rounded at their extremity, of being narrow 


at the baſe, and their edpes are a little undulated 


or waved. In the center of theſe petals are ſituated 


the numerous ſtamina, which the Botaniſt will 


be more curious in obſerving than the Gar- 


dener. But what affects all equally alike that 


have the ſenſe of ſmelling is, their remarkable 
fragrance, which indeed is of ſo great a degree, 
as to perfume the air to ſome diſtance; and if 


one tree, when in blow, is ſufficient to effect 


this, what conception ſhould we form of the 


odours diffuſed in the countries where there are 


whole woods of this tree in full vigour and blow! 
The fruit is nearly of the ſhape and ſize of a 


large egg; but what make it moſt ſingular and 
beautiful are the pendulous ſeeds, of a fine ſcar- 
tet, which being diſcharged from their cells, 


hang by long threads, and have an effect bath. 


muſt have great power over them. 


— 


ſtriking and uncommon. 


Rules have been given before for raifing the Of 
Narrowl-eaved Magnolia; the ſame rules obſerved, provaya: 
whether for ſeeds, layers, or cuttings, will raiſe ing thi ; 
plenty of this fort; neither need any thing be Plant. 
added, except hinting to the Gardener, that this 


is more tender than the other forts, and that from 


the 


thence he ſhould learn not to be over-haſty in 


comnutting theſe plants to the winter's cold, and 
planting them out for good. Snow is pecu- 
liarly injurious to them while young; fo that at 


the approach of ſuch weather, they muſt be par- 


ticularly covered; and if {now ſhould happen 
to fall unawares, it ſhould be carefully cleared 
off the leaves and ſtems. When theſe plants are 
ſet abroad for good, if the place is not exceed.- 


ingly well-ſheltered, it will be proper to have 


a ſhed at hand, which the Gardener may put to- 
gether, to ſcreen them from the ſevere northern 
trofts and the black eaſterly winds alſo, from 
which this ſhrub is moſt likely to ſuffer damage ; 
and theſe froſty winds are the moſt deſtructive to 
it when they come early in the winter, while 
the ſhoots are rather tender; for then they 
are often deſtroyed, and the tree rendered un- 


ſightly for ſome time, though it will ſhoot out 
JJ. pw | 


When this ſhrub is to be encreaſed by his 


it will be neceſſary, after the operation is per- 


formed, to make an hedge of reeds, or ſomething, 
at a little diſtance round it, to keep off the 
ſtrong winds, and prevent them from blowing 


| the layers out of the ground; for without ſome 
guard this will be in danger of being done; fince 


the leaves being very large and ſtrong, the wind 
This noble ſpecies is titled, Magnolia foliis Tiles, 
lanceolatis perennantibus. In Miller's Dictionary 

it is termed, Magnolia foliis lanceolatis perſiſtenti- 

bus, caule erecto arboreo. Cateſby calls it, Mag- 
nolia altiſſima, fore ingenti candido , and Trew, 
Magnolia maximo fore, foliis ſubtus ferruginets. 

It grows naturally in Florida and Carolina. 


Te vg XXI. 


ME DI CAGO, 


1 A TREE as different as poſſible from the 


former now comes of courſe under con- 
ſideration; a tree that has many beauties 

to recommend it; a tree which has been much 
celebrated by the antients, and 1s now 1n great 


requeſt with the moderns. It commonly goes 


Deſcrip- 


tion ofthis 
plant, 


by the name of Moon-Trefoil, or Shrubby 
Hoary Medicago. This ſpecies of Medicago will 
grow to be lix or ſeven feet high, and di- 
vides without any order into many branches, 
which are covered with a grey bark. There 


is a delicacy in the young ſhoots beyond what 


is found in moſt trees; for they are white and 


ſilvery, and at the ſame time are covered with 
the fineſt down. Theſe young ſhoots are plen- 
tifully ornamented with leaves, many of which 
come out from a bud. Theſe are trifol:ate, and 
grow on long ſlender footſtalks. Each of theſe 
folioles is cuneiform, or ſhaped like a wedge ; 


MOON-TREFOIL. 


the others grow out more into a lanceolate 
figure, have alſo a whitiſh look, and arc 
downy, though not to ſo great a degree as the 
young twigs on which they grow. They have 
a large mid-rib, which contracts the borders in 
the evening, and this alters their polition of 
ſides on the alteration of weather. The flowers 
are produced from the ſides of the branches, 
in cluſters, on long footſtalks. Each of chele 
cluſters will be compoſed of ten or twelve 
flowers, which are of a beautiful yellow. 
They are of the butterfly kind; and are ſuc- 
ceeded by moon-ſhaped pods, that ripen their 
ſeeds very well. One or other of theſe trees is 
to be found in blow almoſt at all times. The 
beginning of the blow is generally ſaid to be in 
April or May; and in hen we may expect 
to ſee the flowers largeſt and in the greateſt 


perfection; but I have feen flowers of theſe 
| | | trees 


oe 
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trees in July, Auguſt, and September; and ina all. In the ſpring the ſtrongeſt may be drawn 
reenhouſel have known them in blow all winter; | out, and planted in pots, to be houſed for a 
which makes the tree more valuable to thoſe who | winter or two, until they are got ſtrong ; bur | 
are deſirous of ſeeing flowers in unuſual months. where a quantity is wanted, and there is no | 
This ſhrub is by many ſuppoſed to be the | ſuch conveniency, it may be proper to let 4 
true Oliſus of Virgil. It grows plentifully in | them remain in the ſeed-bed another winter, for 1 
Italy, in the iſlands of the Archipelago, and | the conveniency of being covered in bad wea- A 
many other parts, where it is eſteemed excellent | ther; and then in the ipring they may be planted 11 
todder for cattle. For this purpoſe, the raiſing | out in the nurſery, in lines two feet aſunder, and 1 
of it has been recommended by ſome perſons in | at one foot diſtance. This nurſery ſhould be in 9 
England; but there ſeems no probability of ſuch | a well-ſheltered warm place, and they will be 1 
a a ſcheme being brought to bear here; neither is | ready for tranſplanting, whenever wanted. | * 
it any ways neceſſary to give ourſelves the trou- 2. Theſe plants may be raiſed by cuttings. and by ti 
ble to try experiments of this kind, as, ſhould | If a few only are wanted for ornamenting a ** s“. ib 
it even ſucceed to our utmoſt wiſhes, we have | wilderneſs, the beſt way will be to plant theſe 9 
many forts of fodder that will exceed it in quan- in 8 and ſet them up to the rims in a ink 
tiry and quality, without any proportion to the | ſhady place, that they may have the conve- 1 
extraordinary expence which mult attend the | niency of being houſed in winter. When a 1 
raiſing any quantity of theſe ſhrubs, to cut for | quantity is wanted, they muſt take the chance jl 
that uſe. The flowers, leaves, and top-ſhoots | of wind and weather, and the moſt we can bi 
have, however, a fine peaſe-like taſte, which | then do is to plant them in fine light ſoil in a bl 
is what, I make no doubt, moſt cattle would | well-ſheltered place. The latter end of March 1 
be fond of, and of which the inhabitants of | is the beſt time for the purpoſe ; they will 1 
ſome countries where it grows naturally reap | ſtrike root freely, eſpecially if they are ſhaded "ip 
the advantage; for the goats that feed on it | and watered in dry weather; and from this place 1 
ield a greater quantity as well as a more excel- they need not be removed until they are ſet out vl 
bop kind of milk, from which good cheeſe is at | for good. _ | 4 5 ſn! 
length obtained, where theſe creatures have This ſhrub is titled, Medicago leguminibus lu- Titles. ja 
| plenty of theſe ſhrubs to brouze upon. | natis margine integerrimis, caule arboreo. Caſpar ll 
In our wilderneſs-quarters we mutt give this | Bauhine calls it, Cytiſus incanus, ſiliguis falcatis; 1 
tree a very dry ſoil and a well- ſheltered ſituation; | John Bauhine, Cyri/us filiqud incurvd folio candi- 1 
for with us it is rather a tender ſhrub, and has | cante; and Lobel, Cytiſus marantæ. It grows 10 
been frequently treated as a greenhouſe- plant; | common in Italy, Sicily, &c. VV Hil 
and this is another argument againſt any at- Medicago is of the claſs and order Diadelphia Claf and ; 
tempt to raiſe theſe ſhrubs for fodder in England: | Decandria; and the characters are, LS age | {0 
They are too tender to bear our ſevere winters 1. CAaLyYX 1s a monophyllous, erect, campanu- ee | 1 
without ſhelter; and ſhould we proceed in raiſ- | late, cylindric perianthium, divided into five equal, ſyitem. Mi 
ing ſixty or ſeventy acres, a thorough froſty | acute ſegments. . 1 The cha- li 
winter would deſtroy the greateſt part of them; | 2. CoroLLa is papilionaceous. raters. 9 
or, if the winter ſhould not be ſo ſevere as to- Vexillum is oval, whole, and reflexed. | | 1 
| tally to kill them, yet their end-ſhoots would Alæ are oval and oblong, and fixed by an 1 
be ſo nipped and damaged, that it would be late appendix to the carina, under which the 1 
in the ſummer before they would ſhoot out and | ſides are connivent. „%% | 
recover this injury, and' conſequently ſmall crops | Carina is oblong, bifid, patent, obtuſe, and "l 
muſt be expected. I |... reflexed, and bends from the vexillum. i 
Methodof This plant is eaſily raiſed by ſeeds or cuttings. = 3. STAMINA are ten filaments, with very ſmall 
propagat- The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, a quarter | antherz. One of the filaments is ſingle; the 
We itby and half an inch deep, in beds of fine light | other nine grow together, almoſt ro their 
* garden- mould. After they are come up, the | ſummitss. „ 
uſual care of weeding muſt be afforded them; | 4. Pisril run conſiſts of an oblong, incurved, 
and if they are ſhaded and now and then watered | compreſſed germen, a ſhort ſubulated ſtyle, and 
in hot weather, it will be ſo much the better. | a very ſmall terminal ſtigma. £ 
The beds muſt be hooped againſt winter, and | 5. PRERICARPIUM is a long, compreſſed, in- 
plenty of mats muſt be ready to cover the | flexed pot. 55 
plants when the froſt comes on; and if this ſhould | 6. Semina. The ſeeds are many, reniforme 
de very ſevere, their covering ſhould be en- | or angular, en 
creaied, or there will be danger of loſing them | 
AMANN NN NMC NC NCM NN IE HEE LC ICE 
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MESPILUS, The EVERGREEN THORN. 
= = Evergreen Thorn uſually goes by the | as by its evergreen leaves, cloſely ſet, it will not 
mul name of Pyracantba. It is a fine ever- | only keep from ſight whatever cannot regale : 


Ln green, and has been chiefly uſed to orna- 
| * ment or hide the ends of houſes, barns, ſtables, 
or other buildings that break in upon the view; 

and for this purpoſe no plant is better adapted, 


that ſenſe, but will be to the higheſt degree en- 
tertaining by the profuſion of berries it will 
produce, and which will be in full glow all 
winter. But though the hiding as well as orna- | 
| : menting- 
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menting of walls, &c. has been the chief uſe of a fiery red, and which are as ornamental in 
for this tree, it is with very good reaſon planted | the winter as any that are produced on trees of 
1 as an evergreen in wilderneſs-quarters, where, the berry-bearing tribe. | 
j notwithſtanding its branches againſt walls, &c. Theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by the berries, or 
| are very flexible, it will become ſtronger and from layers. The berries ſhould be ſowa in any 
} more woody, and will diffuſe its leafy branches | common garden-mould made fine, an inch dee ; 
L in an agreeable manner. Theſe branches will and theſe will remain two years before they ap- ſeeds, 
1 be terminated with its fine fruit, which will | pear; though if the berries are old ones (tor 
| glow in the quarters all winter, if mw are not | they will often remain on the tree two years} 
1 eaten by the birds; ſo that the tree before us is | they will frequently come up the ſucceedinos 
1 proper for any place. A further account of this | ſpring. After the plants have ſtood one or two 
| ſhrub is almoſt needleſs, as it is well known; there | years in the ſeed-bed, in the ſpring they ſhould 
1 being few towns which have not an houſe or two | be planted out in the nurſery, at ſmall diſtances; 
| whole front is ornamented with them, where they | and in about two years more they will be good 
4 are generally kept clipped, and of which the owners | plants, fit for any place. _ 
4 are often not a little proud. In ſuch places they They are eaſily propeguted by layers ; and this and by 
1 may be trained up, as is ſeen, to a great height; | buſineſs ſhould be performed in the autumn, on the laye:s. 
| but when planted ſingly in quarters, though | young ſhoots. A gentle twiſt may be given them; 
| their ſtems naturally become ſtronger, they ſel- though if they are only laid down, and covered 
dom grow higher than twelve or 3 feet, | with earth, they will ſtrike root by the next au- 
and they will ipread abroad their ſlender branches, tumn ; nay, I have known that, by ſome mould 
[ and will often have a buſhy, though not unpleaf- being accidentally thrown on a branch which was 
4 ing form. Theſe branches are covered with a | near the ground, roots have ſhot from almoſt 
| ſmooth bark, which is of a dark-greeniſh brown | every joint. Theſe layers ſhould be taken off 
1 colour, and often ſpotted with gteyiſh ſpots; | any time in the winter; the ſtrongeſt will be 
and they are often poſſeſſed of thorns, which, fit for immediate uſe, while the weaker may be 
| though not numerous, are ſharp and ftrong.. ſet in the nurſery, like the ſeedlings, and in a 
| The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, and their | very little time they will grow to be good plants, 
1 edges are crenated. Their upper ſurface is The Evergreen Thorn, or Pyracantha, is en- Titles; 
1 ſmooth, and of a fine ſhining green; their un- titled, Meſpilus ſpinoſa, foliis lanceolato-ovatis 
der is paler; and they are produced in much | crenatis, calycibus fruttis obtuſis. Caſpar Bauhine 
plenty all over the ſhrub. The flowers are | calls it, Oxyacantha Dioſcoridis, five ſpina acuta, 
5 produced in bunches, like thoſe of the common | pyrt folto; Tournefort, Meſpilus aculeata, amygdali 
hawthorn; though they are ſmall, and not of | folio; and Dalechamp, Uva uri. It is found 
ſo pure a white. They are often later before | growing in hedges in many parts both of Italy 
they are produced; and are ſucceeded by thoſe | and France. | | RNS deg 
large delightful bunches, or berries, which are 1 5 
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Remarks: * HE Phillyrea and the Alaternus preſent | 1. The Oval-leaved Phillyrea. Species, 
| an appearance ſo much alike, that they are | 2. The Broad-leaved Phillyreg. | 
| blended together, and frequently miſtaken _ 3. The Narrow-leaved Phillyred. 


for each other, by many of our Gardeners, who 1. Oval-leaved or Middle Phillyrea has the Oval- 
are nevertheleſs called maſters of their Art. | following varieties: _ 

But that they may no longer labour under miſ- | Common Smooth-leaved Philyrea, 1 1 

arieties. 


takes of this kind, it may be proper to obſerve, 


that the number of ſtamina are different, 


the flowers of Alaternus having five filaments with | 


their anther, (which ſhrub is now with good rea- 


ſon found to be a ſpecies of Rhamnus), whilſt 


the flowers of Phillyrea have two ſtamina only. 
They not only, therefore, belong to different 


_ claſſes (which may perhaps be too nice a diffe- 
rence for ſome Gardeners to obſerve), but an- 


other obvious difference preſents itſelf to all, who 
will take even the leaſt notice; and that is, the 
leaves of Phyllyrea always ſtand oppoſite on the 
branches by pairs, whereas thoſe of Alaternus 


ſtand ſingly, and are produced in an alternate | 
manner, which occaſions all thoſe plants to be 


called Alaternus. Having thus ſet the Gardener 


right as to that article, let us proceed to ſhew 
him how many ſorts of Phillyrea there are to 


enrich his Collection. The real ſpecies are only 
three: | | 


Privet-leaved Phillyrea. 
_ Olive-leaved Phillyrea. 


The Common Smooth-leaved Phillyrea will deſeribed. 


grow to be twelve or fourteen feet high, and the 
branches are many; the older of which are co- 
vered with a dark-brown bark, but the bark on 


the young ſhoots is of a ſine green. The leaves 


are ſmooth, and of a very fine green colour. 
They are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and grow oppoſite 
by pairs, on ftrong ſhort footſtalks. The flowers 
are produced in cluſters, from the wings of the 
young branches. They are ſmall, and of a kind 


of greeniſh white colour ; they appear in March, 


and are ſucceeded by berries, which are firſt 
green, then red, and black in the autumn when 
ripe. 

Privet-leaved Phillyrea will grow to be ten or 
twelve feet high, and the branches are covered 
with a brown bark. The leaves a little reſemble 
the Privet; they are of a fine green oo; 

| an 
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and grow by pairs on the branches. They are 
of a lanceolate figure, and their edges are en- 


tire, or nearly ſo; for ſome ſigns of ſerratures 


ſometimes appear. The flowers grow like others, 
fo cluſters, in March. They are whitiſh, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmall black berries. 


The Olive-leaved Ph:/lyrea is the moſt beauti- 


fal of all the forts. It will grow to be about 
ten or twelve feet high; and the branches, which 
are not very numerous, ſpread abroad in a free 
eaſy manner, which may not improperly be ſaid 
to give the tree a fine air. They are long and 
lender, and are covered with a light-brown 
bark; and on theſe the leaves ſtand oppoſite by 
pair, at proper intervals, on ſhort footſtalks. 
They reſemble thoſe of the olive- tree, and are 
of ſo delightful a green as to force eſteem. Their 


* 


they are planted for this purpoſe, they may be 
ſo trained, by ſhortening in the winter ſome of 
the ſhoots, that they will multiply in branches, 
and ſo will take off the unſightly look of a 
decayed old wall, and ſtill (not being clipped) 
retain their own beauty, by ſending their lender 
branches free and ealy the whole height and 
breadth. The forts of Alaternus, however, 
are equally, if not more, proper for theſe pur- 
poſes, and the Phillyrca never appears more de- 
lightful than when planted among other ever- 
greens in quarters, Theſe are the places they 
are chiefly adapted to, and no plantations of ſuch 
kinds ought to be without them. 
The Phillyreas are to be raiſed 
layers. | 


by ſeeds or 


1. By ſeeds. Theſe ripen in the autumn, Mt9d 


ſurface is exceeding ſmooth, their edges are en- 
tire, and they alſo are of a thickiſh conſiſtence. 
The flowers are {mall and white, and, like the 


* 10 pr PpA= 
and ſhould be ſown ſoon after. The mould * Wh 


muſt be made fine, and if it is not naturally thefe for's 


Rroad-. 


Jeaved 


other ſorts, make no ſhow. They are ſucceeded 
by ſingle roundiſh berries. | 


2. The Broad-leaved Phillyrea will grow to be 


about twelve feet high. The branches ſeem to 


Pbilyrea. be produced ftronger and more upright than 


Vatietles. 


Narrow. 


leaved 


Phillyrea 


round black berries. _ | 


thoſe of the former ſpecies. The bark is of a 


grey colour; the younger branches are of a fine 


green colour, ſpotted with white, which has a 


pretty effect; and the leaves grow oppoſite by 


pairs. They are of a heart-ſhaped oval figure, of 


a thick conſiſtence, and a ſtrong dark-green co- 
_ Jour. 


Their edges are ſharply ſerrated, and they 
ſtand on ſhort ſtrong footſtalks. 
grow from the wings of the leaves in cluſters, 
in March. They are of a kind of greeniſh white 
colour, make no ſhow, and are 
imall, round, black berries. 


The varieties of this ſpectes are, the lex- 
leaved Phillyrea, the Prickly Phillyrea, the Olive | 
_ Phillyrea with Slightly-ſerrated Edges. 
3. The Narrow-leaved Phillyrea is of lower 
growth, ſeldom riſing higher than eight or ten 


feet. The branches are few and flender, and 
they alſo are beautifully ſpotted with grey ſpots. 
The leaves, like the others, ſtand oppolite by 
pairs. They are long and narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 


and undivided, of a deep green colour, and of 


a thick conſiſtence. Their edges are entire, and 
they alſo ſtand on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers, 


like the others, make no ſhow. They are whitiſh, 


and grow in cluſters from the wings of the 
branches, in March ; and are ſucceeded by ſmall 


Vaictie, The varieties of this ſpecies are, the Roſemary 


_ Phillyrea, Lavender Phillyrea,Striped Phillyrea,&c. | 
\ Theſe forts are often planted for hedges, to 


ſeparate or divide the different gardens from each 


other; and indeed an hedge of any of theſe 


thrubs looks beautiful and well, provided it be 
permitted to grow in its own natural way, 


without clipping, &c. as is too often done. The 
_ cuſtom, however, of ſhearing and clipping trees 


n now with good reaſon pretty much laid aſide; 
tor can there be any compariſon between theſe 
trees, when in hedges, clipped in a formal man- 
ner, or when in ſtandards, ſheared into round balls, 
XC. can any compariſon, I ſay, be made between 
iuch formal figures, and when they exhibit their 


branches freely in their own natural growth, | 
which will then ſhew themſelves with an air free 


and eaſy, and demonſtrate how kindly Nature 
indulges us with uſeful objects of theſe kind-, 
of pleaſing air and beauty. One uſe, indeed, 


thele plants have been applied to, in which | 


thearing them is more excuſeable; and that is, 
in hiding old unſightly walls, &c. In this caſe, 
the tree exhibits an imperfection in view to hide 
a greater: however, I cannot but obſerve, when 
Vor. I. | 3 eas 
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The flowers 


lucceeded by | 


much the better. The ſeeds for the molt part re- 
main until the ſecond ſpring before they come 
up; and if they are not ſown ſoon after they arc 


after. They muſt be ſown about an inch deep; 
and during the following ſummer ſhould be kept 
clean from weeds. After they are come up, 
the ſame care mult be obſerved, and allo water- 
ing in dry weather; and if the beds are hooped, 
and the plants ſhaded in the hotteſt ſeaſon, they 
will be ſo much the better for it. However, at 
the approach of winter they muſt be hooped, 
and the beds covered with mats in the hardeſt 
froſts, otherwiſe there will be danger of loſing 
the whole crop; for theſe trees, though they are 
very hardy when grown tolerably large, are ra- 
ther tender whilſt ſeedlings. It will be proper 
to let them remain in the ſced-beds, with this 
management, for two ſummers; and then, wait- 


ing for the firſt autumnal rains, whether in Sep- 


tember or October, and (having prepared a ſpot ot 
ground) they ſhould at that juncture be planted 
out, and this will occaſion them immediately to 
ſtrike root. The diſtance they ſhould be planted 
from each other need not be more than a toot, if 

they are not deſigned to remain long in the nur- 
ſery: If there is a probability of their not being 
wanted for ſome years, they ſhould be allowed 

near double that diſtance; and every winter the 

ground in the rows ſhould be well dug, to break 

their roots, and cauſe them to put out freſh fibres, 

otherwiſe they will be in danger of being loſt, 
when brought into the wilderneſs- quarters. 


young ſhoots are fit for the 'purpoſe. The beſt 
| way of layering them is by making a llit at the 
joint; though they will often grow well by a 
twiſt being only made. When the Gardener 
chooſes the method of twiſting a young branch 
for the layers, he muſt be careful to twiſt it about 
a joint fo as only to break the bark; for if it is 
too much twiſted, it will die from that time, and 
his expectations wholly vaniſh. But if it be gently 
twitted with art and care, it will at the twiited 
parts be preparing to ſtrike root, and by the 
autumn following, as well as thoſe layers that 
had been ſlit, will have good roots; the ſtrongeſt 
of which will be fit for planting where they are 
wanted to remain, whilſt the weaker and worſt- 
rooted layers may be planted in the nurlery- 
ground like the ſeedlings, and treated accord- 
ingly. | | 5 

1. Oval-leaved or Middle Phiilyrea is titled, 
| Phillyrea foliis ovato-lanceclatis ſuvintcgerrimis. In 
the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Phillyrea fo- 
liis ovate-lanceolatis vix crenatis. Calpar Bauhine 
calls it, Phillyrea liguſtri folio, and Clufius, 
| Nan Phil- 


ripe, ſome will come up even the third ſpring _ 


ſandy, if ſome drift ſand be added, it will be fo by fec6s, 


2. By layers they will eaſily grow. The au- ad 
tumn is the beſt time for this operation, and the layers, 


Tide? 
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Phillyrea 3. It grows naturally in moſt of the 
ſouthern countries of Europe. | 


2. Broad-leaved Phillyrea is, Phillyrea foliis | 


cordato-ovatis ſerratis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Phillyrea latifolia ſpinoſa; alſo, Phillyrea folio 
leviter ſerrato; and Cluſius, Phillyrea 1. 2. It 


grows naturally in moſt of the ſouthern parts of | 


Europe. | 


Claſs and q 


order 

in the 
Linnean 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
ractets. 


2. Narrow-leaved Ppillyrea is, Phillyrea foliis 


lincari-lanceolatis integerrimis. Caſpar Bauhine 


calls it, Phillyrea anguſtifolia prima; alſo, Philly- 
rea anguſtifolia ſecunda; and Cluſius, Phillyrea | 


It grows naturally in Spain and Italy. 


nogynia; and the characters are, | 
I. CaLyx is a ſmall, monophyllous, perma- 


Plillyrca is of the claſs and order Diandria Mo- 


DDr 


nent perianthium, indented in four parts at the 
top. | | 


2. CoROLLA conſiſts of one funnel-ſhaped pe- 


tal. The tube is very ſhort, and the limb is di- 
vided into five oval, acute ſegments, which turn 
back ward. 


3. STAMINA are two, ſhort filaments, placed 


oppolite to each other, having ſimple erect an. 


there. 


4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a ſlender ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
thickiſh ſtigma. | | 

15 PErICaRPIUM is a globular berry, of one 
cell. 


PESISESESESSSESESSSOHSSS e + SESACESESESESSSESISESHS 
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PHEOMIS, JERUSALEM SAGE. 


HERE are two hardy ligneous evergreen 


Specics. 


ſpecies of this genus, called, | 
1. Yellow Phlomis, or Jeruſalem Sage. 
2. Purple Phlomis, or Portugal Sage. 
Thele ſpecies, with their varieties, can ſcarcely 


be called evergreens, as their leaves are of a 


downy white or hoary colour; nevertheleſs, 


they are highly ornamental to evergreen plan- 
tations in winter, by the ſweet contraſt they make 


Yecllow 
Phlomis. 


Varieties 


deſciibed. 


kinds of green. | | 
1, Yellow Phlomis, or Jeruſalem Sage. The 


with leaves of different ſorts, and of different 


varieties of this ſpecies are, 
The Broad-leaved Sage-tree of Jeruſalem. 
The Narrow-leaved Jeruſalem Sage-tree. 
The Cretan Sage-tree. | | 


The Broad-leaved Jeruſalem Sage-tree is now 


become very common in our Gardens, which 


indeed is no wonder, as its beauty is great, and 


der all around. 


Its culrure eaſy. Ir will crow to be about five | 


feet high, and ſpreads its branches without or- 
The older branches are 


covered with a dirty, greeniſh, dead, falling, 


ill-looking bark; and this is the worſt property 


of this ſhrub: But the younger ſhoots are white 
and beautiful; they are four-cornered, woolly, 


and ſoft to the touch. The leaves are roundiſh 
and oblong, and moderately large; and theſe 


grow oppoſite at the joints of the ſhrub on long 


footſtalks. They are hoary to a degree of 
whiteneſs, and their footſtalks alſo are woolly, 


white, tough, and ſtrong. The flowers are 
produced in June, July, and Auguſt, at the 


top joints of the young ſhoots, in large whorled 
bunches. They are of the labiated kind, each 


conſiſting of two lips, the upper end of which 
is forked, and bends over the other. A finer 


yellow can hardly be conceived than the colour 


of which they are poſſeſſed ; and being large, 


they exhibit their golden flowers at a great diſ- 


tance, cauſing thereby a handſome ſhew. | 
The Narrow-leaved Jeruſalem Sage-tree is of 


lower growth than the other, ſeldom riſing 


higher than a yard or four feet. This ſhrub is 
in every reſpect like the other; only the ſhoots 
feem to have a more upright tendency of growth. 
The leaves alſo, which are narrower, are more 


| inclined to a lanceolate form: They are nume 
rous in both the ſorts, and hide the deformity 
of the bark on the older ſtems, which renders. 
them leſs exceptionable on that account. In 


ſhort, theſe ſorts are qualified for ſhrubberies of 
all kinds, or to be ſet in borders of flower- 


| gardens, where they will flower, and be ex- 
. ceeded even in that reſpe& by very few ſhrubs. 
Cretan Sage-ſhrub is ſtill of lower growth 
than either of the former, ſeldom arriving to 
a yard in height. The leaves are of the ſame 
white, hoary. nature; they are very broad, and 
ſtand on long footſtalks. The flowers are alſo of 
a delightful yellow colour, very large, and grow _ 
in large whorls, which give the plant great 


beauty. | | 

2, Purple Phlomis, or Portugal Sage. The 
ſtalks of this ſpecies are woody, four teet high, 
and ſend forth ſeveral angular branches, which are 
covered with a white bark. The leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, oblong, woolly underneath, cre- 
nated, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. The 
flowers are produced. in whorls, from the joints 


of the branches. They are of a deep purple 


colour, and have narrow involucra. They 


appear in June and July; but are not ſucceeded _ 


by ripe feeds in England. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies, with iron- 
coloured flowers ; and another with flowers of 
a bright; purple. noi pete 
There are ſome more ſhrubby ſorts of Phlomis, 


| of great beauty; but theſe not only often loſe 


their leaves, and even branches, from the firit 
froſts, but are frequently wholly deſtroyed, if it 
happens to be ſevere. They are low ſhrubs, 


very beautiful, and figure admirably with peren- 


nials, where they will not only claſs as to ſize 


with many of that ſort, but being rather render, 
may have ſuch extraordinary care as the owner 


may think proper to allow them. 
The culture of the above ſorts is very eaſy, 


either by layers or cuttings ; for if a little earth be 


thrown upon the branches, any time in the win- 
ter, they will ſtrike root, and be good plants 
by the autumn following, fit for any place. Thus 


| eaſy is the culture by that method. 


The cuttings will alſo grow, if planted any 


time ting. 


LS, Semen, The ſeed is ſingle, large, and 
| round, | 
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time of the year. Thoſe planted in winter ſhould 
be the woody ſhoots of the former ſummer : 
Theſe may be ſet cloſe in a ſhady border; and 
being watered in dry weather, will often grow. 


This ſhrub may be propagated by young ſlips, | 


alſo, in any of the ſummer months. Thele ſhould 


be planted in a ſhady border, like ſage, and well. 


watered, If the border is not naturally ſhady, 
the beds muſt be hooped, and covered with 
matting in hot weather, Watering muſt be con- 
ſtantly afforded them; and with this care and 
management many of them will grow. 


* 


The word Phlomis is ſaid to be formed of the 


uſed by the lower people to burn, to give light 
in the night. | | 
1. Yellow Ph/omis, or Jeruſalem Sage, is titled, 


Phlomis foliis ſubrotundis tomenteſis crenatis, invo- | 


lucris lanceolatis caule fruticoſo. In the Hortus 


Cliffortianus it is titled, Phlomis involucri radiis 


lanceolatis villoſis; and in the Hortus Upſalienſis, 
Phlomis involucris tomentofts lanceclatis, foliis cor- 
datis villaſis, caule fruticoſo. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Verbaſcum latis ſalviæ foliis; Dodonæus, 
Verbaſcum ſylveſtre alterum.; Tournefort, Phlomis 
Cretica fruticoſa, folio ſubrotundo, fore luteo; and 
Dillenius, Phlomis latifolia capitata lutea grandi- 
It grows naturally in Spain and Sicily. 

2. Purple Phlomis, or Portugal Sage, is, Phlo- 


Greek word Oi, to burn, it being antiently 


and Italy. 


cornered, 


mis involucris linearibus obtuſis calyce brevioribus, 


foliis cordatis oblongis tomentoſis caule ſuffruticoſo. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Verbaſcum ſubrotundo 
ſalviæ folio; Plukenet, Salvia fruticoſa, ciſti foliv 
haud incano, floribus purpureis; and Tournefort, 
Phlomis fruticoſa Luſitanica, flore purpureſcente 
foliis acutioribus. It grows naturally in Portugal 


Phlemis is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Gymnoſpermia ; and the characters are, 

1. Cal ux is a monophyllous, permanent pe- 
rianthium, conſiſting of an oblong tube with 
five angles. | 7 

2. CorOLLA is of one petal, which is rin- 
gent, and the tube is oblong; the upper lip is 
oval, hairy, arched, and inflexed ; the under lip 
is divided into three parts, the middle of which 
is largeſt and obtuſe. LR. 15 

3. STAMINA are four filaments, of which two 
are longer than the other. They are hid under 


the upper lip, and have oblong antheræ. 


4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a quadripartite ger- 
men, a ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
bifid acute ſtigma. 12 | | 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 
lyx ſupports the naked ſeeds. 


6. SEMINA. 


eee eee 


PINUS The PIN E-T RE E. 


HE ſpecies of Pinus, with all their varie- 
ties, which ſtand the glory and pride of 


enrich our Collections of the talleſt hardy Ever- 
_ greens, more than the ſpecies of any other 
genus I know, The various ſorts ſtrike the 
imagination with wonder and pleaſure ; the 
height and magnitude to which they will ar- 


rive in the meaneſt ground, nay, on rocky 


hills, where there is nothing but the crevices 


for their roots to ſtrike into, force our aſto- | 
niſhment; whilſt their delightful greens, to- 


gether with the different tints of the many 


tpecies and varieties, their natural procerity of 
growth and waving boughs, afford ſenſible and 


unſullied delight to the contemplative mind. 


Species 
and 


jorts, 


Many of the forts are well known, and their 
beauties daily obſerved, as the planting them 
has been a faſhion now for many years. The 
envifons of many a gentleman's ſeat have been 
Improved by them; and my wiſhes are, that 
the ſpirit for planting theſe trees may be en- 
creaied more and more, as none are more orna- 
mental when growing, or turn to more profit 
when felled. But what makes them more pecu- 
liarly proper for evergreen wilderneſs plantations 
is, they are ſaid to render the air wholeſome, 


by the balſamic particles they emit from all 


The beſt ſorts for our purpoſe, then, which 
cauſe the greateſt variety, are, : 

I. Wild Fine, called the Scotch Fir-tree. 

2. Pineaſter, or Wild Pine. 

3. Weymouth Pine. 


foreign woods, are ſo numerous as to 


| 


. Stone-Pine. 

Cembro Pine. PE TS 
Three-leaved American Swamp-Pine, 
. Two-leaved American Pine. | 
Yellow American Pine. 

Yellow Tough Pine. 

Tough Pine of the Plains. 
. ĩ ˙ 
Frankincenſe-Pine. 

Dwarf Pine. 

Cedar of Lebanon. 
Yew-leaved or Silver Fir. 
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16. Sweet-ſcented Yew-leaved Fir, 
Balm of Gilead Fir, 
17. Norway Spruce-Fir. 
18. Long-coned Corniſh Fir. 
19. White Newfoundland Spruce-Fir. 
20, Red Newfoundland Spruce-Fir. 
21. Black Newfoundland Spruce-Fir. 
22. Hemlock-Fir. | | A 
23. Oriental Fir. 
There are many other varieties, and probably 
real ſpecies, of Pinus; but the difference of all 


that I know is very inconſiderable from one or 


other of thoſe above-mentioned; ſo inconſidera- 


quiry after them needleſs; ſo that I ſhall proceed 
to conſider the above forts as they ſtand in their 


regular order. 
1. The Scotch Pine, commonly called the Scotch 

Scotch Fir-tree, is ſo well known as to need no Pine. 

deſcription; though it may not be improper to 


remind the Gardener, that the leaves grow by 
pairs, two being in each ſheath; that they are 
| rather 
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Cution. 


that ſeeds kept in the cones will be good, and 
grow, if they are ſown ten or twelve years after 


rather ſhort, and of a ſtrong dark green colour; 
and this hint may be ſufficient for placing them 
properly among other evergreen timber-trees 
that are to ornament diſtant hills, or to be 
planted for that purpoſe in clumps, or in the 
midſt of the largeſt quarters of the wilderneſs- 
works. | | 


2. The Pineaſter, or Wild Pine, is alſo tolerably 
well known. It is a large timber-tree, and na- 


turally throws out very large arms, ſome of which 


will be nearly horizontal. Some people think 


theſe trees are very ornamental on their ac- 
count; for in the winter eſpecially they appear 


naked, and are of a yellowiſh colour; and 


being ſpread abroad thus large, and without 
order, in the mixture of the more regular ſorts 
of growing Firs, they make a good contraſt. 
The Gardener muſt obſerve, that the leaves 


of this ſort are very large and long, and of a 


Iighter-green than thoſe of the Scotch Fir, which 
15 another circumſtance to direct him to 1ts fitu- 


ation; and he muſt alſo obſerve, that thoſe long 
and large leaves which ornament the younger 


branches only, give the tree a majeſtic air; and 


as the larger arms appear naked to view, ſo the 
younger, being thus plentifully furniſhed, have a 


noble effect, beſides what beauty it receives from 
its numerous cones. | 


3. The White Pine, called the Weymouth 
Pine, 1s as regular and as large, or larger, a tree 


O 


than any of the ſorts. It is the preſent faſhion- 


able Pine, and has beauties. enough to recom- 


mend it. The bark is ſmooth and ſoft to the + 


touch, and though of a duſky brown colour, on 


the whole has a delicate look. The leaves are 


moſtly ornamental, though their colour 1s no- 


thing extraordinary, being of a kind of duſky 
green; but they are long and flender, and hang 
in ſo eaſy and free a manner, as to make one in 
love with the tree. Theſe leaves grow five in a 
ſheath, and plentifully on all fides adorn the 
youngeſt branches. The cones are long, looſe, 
and fender, and have as little beauty as any of 


the fort, 


4. The Stone-Pine is another delightful tree, 
_ thoug | 


eh it will not grow to the height of the for- 
mer; and the bark is rough, and on ſome trees 


of a reddiſh colour. The leaves are long, very 
ornamental, of a fine ſea-green colour, and 
grow by two together, though the primordial 
ones are ſingle and ciliated. The cones give this 


tree the grandeſt look; for they are ſometimes 


near ſix inches long, and are large, thick, and 


turbinated. The ſcales are beautifully arranged, 
and the whole cone is large and curious. The 
kernels are eatable, and by many preferred to 
almonds; in Italy they are ſerved up at table in 


their deſſerts; they are exceeding wholeſome, be- 
ing good for coughs, colds, conſumptions, &c. 
on which account only this tree deſerves to be 
_ propagated. | 


It may be proper here to take notice of a very 
orcat and dangerous miſtake Mr. Miller has com 
mitted, by ſaying, under this article of Stone-Pine, 


rhe cones have been gathered from the trees; 
whereas the ſeeds of this fort, whether kept 1n 


the cones or taken out, are never good after the 
firſt year; and though ſometimes a few plants 
will come up from the ſeeds that are kept in the 


cones for two years before, yet this is but ſel- 
dom; neither muſt a tenth part of a crop be ex- 
pected. This caution is the more neceſſary, as 
ſeveral gentlemen who had cones, upon reading 
Mr. Miller's Book, and finding the ſeeds would 
take no damage when kept there, deferred the 
work for a ſcaſon or two, when they thought 


he 


5 ena 


they ſhould have more conveniency either of 
men or ground for their purpoſe; and were 
atterwards wholly diſappointed, no plants appear- 
ing, the feeds being by that time Ipoiled and 
worth nothing, 7 ; 

5. The Cembro Pine is a fine tree, though of 


lower growth than any of the former, and the 


leaves are very beautiful; for they are of a lighter 
green than moſt of the forts, and are produced 
hve in a ſheath. They are pretty long ard nar- 
row; and as they cloſely ornament the branches 
all round, they look very beautiful, and render 
the tree on their account valuable. The cones 
of this tree alſo have a good effect, on their 
waving heads; for they are larger than thoſe of 
the Pineaſter, and the ſquammæ are beautifully 
arranged, 7 | 

6. The Three-leaved American Swamp-Pine 
is a very large-growing tree, if it has the advan- 


tage of a moiſt ſituation, The leaves are of a 


fine green colour, and are exceeding long, ſlen- 


der, and beautiful; three iſſue out of one ſheath, 
and they cloſely garniſh the younger branches.“ 
This is a tree worthy of propagation, whether we 


regard its timber, or its fine appearance when 
growing. Its timber is ſaid to be equal in value 


to that of moſt ſorts of the Pine; and beſides the 


beauty it receives from its fine, long, three- 
ſheathed leaves, its head will be ornamented 


with very large cones, the good effect of which 


may be calily conceived. En 

7. The Two-leaved American Pine will grow 
to be a large tree, and the leaves are long, two 
only grow in each ſheath, which occaſions its 


being ſo diſtinguiſhed. The leaves are of a 


lighter colour than many of the others. On the 
whole, 1t 1s a fine tree, but will make very littie 


variety, unleſs cloſely examined. The cones of 
this fort are much larger, and the ſcales more 


beautifully arranged, than thoſe of the Scotch 


Fir, though they are not of the ſize of the for- 


mer ſort, This Fir alſo likes a moiſt ſoil. 
8. 9. 10. The Yellow American Pine, the Yel- 


| low Tough Pine, and the Tough Pine of the 


Plains, I received by thoſe names : There is 
ſome difference in the ſize and ſhape of the 
cones, though that ſeems inconſiderable. Theſe 


three ſorts make very little variety among them- 


ſelves ; for they have nearly the ſame manner of 
growth; and though I have none that are yet 
grown to any large ſize, yet they all ſeem to 
have a tendency to throw out large arms, a lit- 
tle like the Pineaſter. How valuable the tim- 


ber may be, I cannot tell; but the younger 


ſhoots of all of them are exceeding tough, and, 
had we plenty, would make excellent bands for 


faggoting. The leaves are long, and of a yel- 


lowiſh green colour; there are three, and ſome— 
times two only in a ſheath, If a large quarter 
of theſe were to be planted, to be ſeen at a Gil- 
tance, by any of the darker-coloured forts of 


Pines, their very different ſhade mutt kave a de- 


lightful effect. 


11. Baſtard Pine is another fort we receive : 


from America, though it differs very little from 
ſome of the other American forts. The leaves 
are long and flender; ſometimes two and fome- 
times three grow in each ſheath. They are ge- 
nerally of a yellowiſh colour towards their bale, 
though their ends are green. The cones are 
rather long and flender, and the ends. of the 
ſcales are ſo pointed, as to occaſion its being called 
by ſome the Prickly-coned Pine. 
12. Frankincenſe-Pine is another American 
ſort, which we receive under that name. The 
leaves of it are long, and of a fine green colour. 
They are narrow, and three are contained in 


each ſheath, They cloſely ornament the younger 


branches 
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branches all round. This tree, however, beautiful as 
it is on their account, makes little variety among 
the Pines, for many others look like it; but by 
the cones it makes a ſtriking difference; for 


theſe are exceeding large, even as large as thoſe 


of the Stone-Pine; but their ſcales are looſer, 
and their arrangement is not quite fo beautiful. 

13. The Dwarf Pine, as its name 1mports, is 
the leaſt grower of all the ſorts of Pines. It is 
an American plant, and the leaves grow two 1n 
a ſheath; theſe are ſhort, and of a pretty good 
green colour. This fort is coveted by ſome, on 
account of its low growth; but it is the leaſt 
beautiful of any of the Pines, and has naturally 
a ſhabby look. The cones are {mall, and the 


ſcales are pointed, There 1s very little in the 


plant to make it deſirable. _ 
There are many other forts of American Pines, 


which we receive from thence with the like cant 


names as thoſe of the above, which I have choſe 


to retain, as they will probably be continued to 
be ſent over, and that the Gardener receiving 


them as ſuch may beſt know what to do with them, 
In many of thoſe forts I ſee at preſent no ma- 


are the ſame, ſent over with different names. 


Some of the forts above-mentioned differ in 
very few reſpects; but I have choſe to mention | 


them, as a perſon may be ſupplied with the 


ſeeds from Penſylvania, Jerſey, Virginia, Caro- 


lina, &c. where they all grow naturally; and 


| del of 
Lebanon, 


having once obtained the feeds, and from them 
plants, they will become pleaſing objects of his 
niceſt obſervations. 1 5 


14. Cedar of Lebanon. The Cedar of iLeba- | 
non, which is now claſſed with the Pines, carries 
with it an idea of majeſtic grandeur beyond any 


tree belonging to Nature. The hiſtory of it, in 
ſome reſpects, is recent in every one's memory; at 


leaſt there are tew. who do not remember read- 


ing of the lofty Cedars, the ſpreading Cedars, 
and the many alluſions and compariſons made to 


it in Holy Writ; and by theſe reflections our 
ideas of it are exalted, particularly when we fur- 
ther reflect on what is known to every one, that 
the wood-work of the moſt ſuperb edifice that 

ever this world could boaſt, was chiefly of this 
How far trees of this nature have 
their uſes when planted, by leading the minds of 


materlal. 


their beholders to meditation and contempla- 


tion, is beſt known to thoſe who are bleſſed 


with ſuch a happy turn; but every one's own 
reaſon muſt tell him, that if one tree can inſpire 


reflection more than another, thoſe that have 
been moſt famous in hiſtory muſt at the firſt 
ſight ſtrike the attention, and produce the moſt 


pleaſing train of ideas in the imagination. The 
Cedar of Lebanon has been treated of in the for- 
mer Book, as a Foreſt-tree ; and to avoid repeti- 


tion, thither the reader is referred. There he will 
und how well this tree is adapted for plantations 


of all kinds, whether for profit or pleaſure; and 
there he may ſee its deſcription and hiſtory, as alſo 


the method of raiſing it from ſeeds, the only true 


way to propagate it; ſo that nothing more need 
be added, except to repeat, that the more the en- 
virons of a gentleman's houſe are ornamented with 


Plantations of theſe trees, the grander will be the 


improvements; to drop this hint afreſh to the Gar- 
dener, that they are in their full beauty when 
planted ſingly in large parks and opens; and alſo 
to caution him, when they are to be planted in 


large clumps or wilderneſs-quarters, not to crowd 


them roo much; for unleſs their branches have 
room to ſpread, one of their greateſt beauties will 
be deſtroyed; as having this advantage is what 


makes them ſo peculiarly elegant when planted 
Vol. I | | | 


22 


happens. 


ſingly as ſtandards, in opens. This precaution 
mult be always obſerved ; and that the planter 
may never loſe ſight of this rule; as well as for his 
own encouragement in virtue, let him refle&, 
that there is a promiſe, that the righteous ſhall 
flouriſh, and ſhall ſpread their branches like the Ce- 
dar of Lebanon. 922 | 

15. The Yew-leaved or Silver Fir is a noble 
upright tree. "The branches are not very nu- 
merous, and the bark is ſmooth and delicate. 
The leaves grow ſingly on the branches, and 
their ends are lightly indented. Their upper 
ſurface is of a fine ſtrong green colour, and 
their under has an ornament of two white 
lines, running lengthways on each fide the mid- 
rib, on account of which ſilvery look this fort is 
called the Silver Fir. The cones are large; 
and grow erect; and ven the warm weather 


Silver 
Fir. 


comes on, they ſoon ſhed their ſeeds ; which | 


ſhould be a caution to all who wiſh to raiſe 
this plant, to gather the cones before that 


16, Sweet-ſcented Yew-leaved Fir, commonly 


called the Balm of Gilead Fir, has of all the 
terial difference, fo am induced to think they | 


forts been moſt coveted, on account of the great 
fragrance of 'its leaves; though this is not its 
only good property; for it is a very beautiful 
tree, naturally of an upright growth, and the 
branches are ſo ornamented with their balmy 


leaves, as to exceed any of the other ſorts in 


beauty. The leaves, which are very cloſely ſet 


on the branches, are broad, and their ends are 
indented. Their upper ſurface, when healthy; 


Balm of 
Gilead 
Fir. 


is of a fine dark- green colour, and their under 


has white lines on each ſide the mid-rib length. 
Ways, nearly like thoſe of the Silver Fir. Theſe 
leaves, when bruiſed, are very finely ſcented ; 


and the buds, which ſwell in the autumn for the 


next year's ſhoot, are very ornamental all win- 


ter, being turgid, and of a fine brown colour ; 
and from theſe alſo exſudes a kind of fine tur- 


pentine, of the ſame kind of (tho heightened) 


fragrancy. The tree being wounded in any part, 
emits plenty of this refreſhing turpentine ; and 


it is ſuppoſed by many to be the ſort from 


whence the Balm of Gilead is taken, which oc- 


caſions this tree being ſo called: But this is a 


miſtake; for the true Balm of Gilead is taken 
from a kind of Terebinthus; though I am in- 


formed, that what has been collected from this 


tree has been ſent over to England from Ame- 
rica (where it grows naturally), and often fold 
in the ſhops for the true ſort, 55 


This tree muſt be planted in a deep, rich, 
good earth; neither will it live long in any other 


ſort of ſoil. It matters little whether it be 4 


black mould, or of a ſandy nature, provided it 
be deep, and there is room for the roots to ſtrike 
freely. As theſe trees have hitherto been planted 
without this precaution, and as ſuch a kind of 
ſoil does not often fall in the ordinary courſe of 
Gardening, very few trees that have been planted 
many years are in a flouriſhing ſtate ; for if they 


do not like the ſoil, or if the roots begin to 


meet with obſtrutions, they ſoon begin to de- 


cline, which will be frequently in leſs than ſeven 
years; the firſt notice of which 1s, their leaves, 
which are naturally of a fine ſtrong green colour, 


| loſe their verdure, and appear with a yellow 


tinge; and this colour grows upon them daily, 
until they look like another kind of tree. An- 
other ſign of this tree being at its ne plus ultra 
is, its producing vaſt plenty of cones; this ar- 
gues a weakneſs, and they generally die away by 
degrees ſoon after. This is always the caſe 
where the ſoil does not wholly agree with them; 


but where it is deep and good, they will be 
ö healthy 
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ſeeds, | 

17. Norway Spruce-Fir is a tree of as much 
beauty while growing, as its timber is valuable 
when propagated on that account, Its growth 
is naturally like the Silver, upright; and the 
height it will aſpire to may be ealily conceived, 
when we ſay that the white deal, ſo much co- 
veted by the joiners, &c. is the wood of this 
tree; and it may perhaps ſatisfy the curious 
reader to know, that from this Fir pitch 1s 
drawn, The leaves are of a dark-green colour ; 


they ftand ſingly on the branches, but the 


younger ſhoots are very cloſely garniſhed with. 
them. They are very narrow, their ends are 
pointed, and they are poſſeſſed of ſuch beauties 
as to excite admiration, The cones are eight or 
ten inches long, and hang downwards. 

18. The Long-coned Corniſh Fir is a variety 
of the Spruce-Fir -only, and differs ſcarcely in 
any reſpect, except that the leaves and the 
cones are larger. As Gardeners generally re- 
ceive it as a diſtinct Fir, I thought it not 


amiſs to mention it here; though 1 muſt own 
the difference is ſo inconſiderable as to make 


it hardly worth ſeeking after; and though 


the cones are rather longer than the other 
ort, yet of that alſo the cones are very large, 


oftentimes near a foot; ſo that they may eaſily 


paſs the one for the other, as they both hang 


New- 
foundland 
Spruce- 
Fir. 


19. 20, 21. The three next ſorts are all varie- 


ties of one ſpecies, and differ ſo little that one 


deſcription is common to them all. They are 


of a gentcel upright growth, though they do 


not ſhoot fo freely or grow ſo faſt with us as the 


Norway Spruce. 
green, and garniſh the branches in the ſame 
beautiful manner as thoſe of that ſpecies, only 


they are narrower, ſhorter, and ſtand cloſer. 


The greateſt difference is obſervable in the 


inch in length, and the ſcales are cloſely placed. 
In the cones, indeed, conſiſts the difference of | 
theſe three forts: Thoſe of the White ſpecies | 
are of a very light-brown colour; thoſe of the 


cones; for theſe are no more than about an 


Red ſpecies more of a nut-brown or reddiſh 
colour; and thoſe of the Black ſpecies of a 


dark or blackiſh colour. Beſides this, I could 


the like feeds. 
and produce cones when only about five or fix | 
feet high; and indeed look then very beautiful; 


Hemlock 


7 


never ſee any material difference; though it is 


obſervable, that this trifling variation ſeems to 
be pretty conſtant in the plants raiſed f rom 
Theſe ſorts will often flower, 


but this is a ſign of weakneſs in the plant, which 
it does not often fairly overget. _- 

22. Hemlock-Fir poſſeſſes as little beauty as 
any of the Fir tribe; though being rather ſcarce 


in proportion, it is deemed valuable. It is 


called by ſome the Yew-leaved Fir, from the 
reſemblance of the leaves to thoſe of the Yew- 
tree. It ſeems to be a tree of low growth with 
us; the higheſt I. have ever ſeen any were 
hardly ſixteen feet, and thoſe ſeemed to be at 
their criſis of encreaſe. It has but few branches; 


and theſe are long and flender, and ſpread 


abroad without order. The leaves do not gar- 


niſh the branches ſo plentifully as thoſe of any 


other ſort of Fir. The cones are very ſmall 
and rounded , they are about half an inch long; 
and the ſcales are looſely arranged. We re- 
ceive theſe cones from America, by which we 
raiſe the plants; though this caution ſhould be 
given to the planter, that this tree is fond of 
moiſt rich ground, and in ſuch a kind of ſoil 
will make the greateſt progreſs. 


healthy and flouriſhing, and produce cones for 


The leaves are of the ſame 


quinis margine ſcabris, cortice lævi. 


23. Oriental Fir. This is rather a low ele. 
gant tree. The leaves are very ſhort, and nearly 
quare. The fruit is exceeding ſmall, and hangs 
downward; and the whole tree makes an agree- 


able variety with the other kinds. 

The propagation of theſe Fir-trees has been 
already ſet forth under their reſpective articles 
in the former Book; and the forts not men- 


| tioned there are to be raiſed fron; ſeeds in the 


ſame way; though, as the ſeeds of the American, 
Spruce, and Hemlock Fir are very ſmall, a more 
than ordinary care ſhould be taken of them, left 
they be loſt. They ſhould be ſown in pots or 


Oriental 
Fir. 


Method of 
Propagat- 
ing them, 


boxes of fine light mould, and covered over 


hardly a quarter of an inch. They ſhould be 
then plunged up to the rims in a ſhady place, 


and netted, to fave them when they firſt appear 
from the birds. If the place in which they ſtand 


is ſhaded, they will need little or no water all 
ſummer, unleſs it proves a very dry one; and being 
all of a very hardy nature, they will not require 
the trouble of covering in the winter. The be- 
ginning of July after that, the Newfoundland 


Spruce Fir ſhould be pricked out in beds at a 
ſmall diſtance, though the Hemlock- Spruce 


ſhould remain in the pots a year longer, as 


they will then be very ſmall. After they are 


planted, they muſt be well watered, and the 


beds muſt be hooped, to be covered with mats 
for ſhade. In hot weather the mats ſhould be 


put over the beds by nine o'clock in the morn- 
Ing, and conſtantly taken off in the evenings, 


and remain ſo in cloudy and rainy weather. Af- 
ter they have taken root, they require no further 


care, until they are planted out for good ; which 


cuſtom has taught us to do in the autumn or in 
the ſpring; but I have by much experience 
found, that July is a good month for planting 
out all the ſorts of Firs; and if it be done in 


a wet time, and the weather ſhould continue 


moiſt or cloudy for two or three weeks, it 


| would be by far the beſt time in the whole year. 
Whoever, then, plants out Firs in July, unleſs 


ſuch weather happens, muſt ſhade and water 
them for a month or fix weeks; but as thade 


is not to be afforded large trees of this kind, 


if there be many of them, their removal 


muſt be at the uſual times, leſt that parching 


time which often comes in the middle of ſummer _ 
burn them up before they can have time to take 


root. On this account, the planting of trees at 


Midſummer ſhould be tenderly enforced ; though 


I muſt declare, that 1 have repeatedly planted 
Scotch Firs of different ſizes, ſome one yard 
and more, others ſix feet high, in the ſcorching 


heat, and left them to Nature, without giving 


them any affiſtance, and they have always for 


the moſt part grown. Let others, if they pleaſe, 


make the experiment of a few, before they ven- 


tures to plant out quantities at that ſeaſon. 

1. 2. The Wild Pine is titled, Pinus foliis ge- 
minis: primordialibus ſolitariis glabris. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls ir, Pinus ſylveſtris. It compre- 


Titles. 


hends many varieties, called by the reſpective _ 


names of, Pinus maritima altera; PinaFer latifo- 


lius, julis vireſcentibus ſive palleſcentibus; and, 


Pinaſter tenuifolius, julo purpuraſcente. They 
grow naturally in gravelly woods in many of the 
northern parts of Europe. 

3. The Weymouth Pine is titled, Pinus foliis 
This is, 
Pinus foliis longiſſimis ex und thecd quinis, in the 
Cold. Noveb. 229. Plukenet calls it, Pinus Vir 


giniana, conis longis non ut in vulgari echinatis, 


and Tournefort, Larix Canadenſis, longifſimo folio. 
It grows naturally in New-England, Virginia, 


Canada, and Carolina. cee | 
| 4. Stone- 
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4. Stone-Pine is ſtyled, Pinus foliis geminis : 
primordialibus ſolitariis ciliatis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Pinus ſativa; and John Bauhine, Pinus 


olſſiculis duris, foliis longis. It grows naturally in 


libus. It grows naturally in the Alps of Siberia, 


ſtrobilis majoribus. 


Spain and Italy. 


5. Cembro Pine is, Pinus foliis quinis Levibus. 


Haller calls it, Pinus foliis quinis, cono erecto, 
nucleo eduli; Amman, Pinus ſativa, cortice fiſſo, 
foliis ſetofis ſubrigidis ab und vagind quinis , Cal- 
par Bauhine, Pinus ſylveſtris montana tertia ; 


Cammerarius, Pinus Hhylveſtris Cembra; and Brey- 


nius, Larix ſempervirens, foliis quinis, nucleis edu- 


Tartary, Switzerland, &c. | 

6. Swamp-Pine is titled, Pinus foliis ternis. 
Plukenet calls it, Pinus Virginiana tenuifolia tri- 
pilis, frve ternis plerumque ex uno folliculo ſetis, 
It grows naturally, in the 
ſwampy parts of Virginia and Canada. 

7. 8.9. 10. 11. 12. 13. are notable varieties 
only of one or other of the former ſpecies. 


14. Cedar of Lebanon is titled, Pinus foliis 


faſciculatis acutis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it 


is termed, Abies foliis faſciculatis acuminatis. 


Cedrus conifera, foliis laricis; Barrelier, Cedrus | 


Trew calls it, Cedrus folits rigidis acuminatis non 
deciduis, conis ſubrotundis ſelectis; Caſpar Bauhine, 


Libani. It grows naturally on Mount Lebanon. 


termed, Abies foliis ſolitariis apice emarginatis. 


ſum ſpectantibus, ſive mas; and John Bauhine, 


foliis ſolitariis ſubulatis mucronatis lævibus bifa- 
riam verſis. | 
termed, Abies foliis ſolitariis apice acuminatis. 
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15. 16. Yew-leaved Fir is, Pinus foliis ſolita- 
riis emarginatis, In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 


Tournefort calls it, Abies taxi folio, fructu ſur- 
ſum ſpectante; Caſpar Bauhine, Abies conts ſur- 


Abies femina, five Elate teleja. It grows natu- 


rally in the Highlands of Scotland, alſo in Swe- | 


den, and many parts of Germany,  _ 
17. 18. Norway Spruce-Fir is titled, Pinus 


In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 


Cammerarius calls it, Picea. The varietics of it 


parts of Europe and Aſia. 


go by the reſpective names of, Picea major prima, 


ſive abies rubra; Abies alba, five femina; and, 


Abies minor. It grows naturally in the northern 
19. 20. 21. are varieties only of one ſpecies, 
whole title is, Pinus foliis ſolitariis linearibus oò- 
tufiuſculis ſubmembranaceis. Gronovius calls it, 
Abies foliis ſolitariis confertis obtuſis membrana- 
ceis; and Rand, Abies Piceæ foliis brevibus, 
conis minimis; alſo, Abies Picee foliis brevioribus, 
conis parvis biuncialibus taxis. It grows naturally 
in Canada, Penſylvania, and other parts of North 
America. . 

22, Hemlock-Fir is titled, Pinus foliis ſolita- 
riis ſub-emarginatis : ſubtus lined duplici punata. 
Plukenet calls it, Abies minor, patinatis folits, 
Virginiana, conis parvis ſubrotundis. It grows 


naturally in Virginia and Canada. | 


23. Oriental Fir is, Pinus foliis ſolitariis te 
tragonis. Tournefort calls it, Abies orientalis fo- 
lio brevi & tetragono, fructu minimo deorſum inflexo. 
It is a native of the Eaſt. . 

Pinus is of the claſs and order Monoecia Mona- 


delphia; and the characters are, 


I. Male Flowers are diſpoſed in ſcaly bunches. 
1. CaLyx. The ſcales ſerve for calyces. 

2. CoROLLA., There is none. 
3. STAMINA, There are many filaments, 


which below are joined in a kind of erect column, 


but divide at the top. The antheræ are erect. 
II. Female Flowers in the ſame plant. 
1. Cal vx. They are collected into an imbri- 


cated cone, which is nearly of an oval figure. 


The ſcales are oblong, perſiſting, rigid, and each 
contains two flowers. VVV 
2. CoroLLa. There is none. 


3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a very ſmall ger- 
men, a ſubulate ſtyle, and a ſimple ſtigma. 


4. PeRICaRPIUM. There is none. The ca- 
lycinal cone contains the ſeeds. | 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. | 
The cha- 
racters. 


5. SEMEN is an oval oblong nut, having a 


light membranaceous wing. 
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b RI O S, The WINTER BE R R Y. 


FT\HIS genus conſiſts of two ſpecies; one of 


Deſerip- 
tion ofthis 
lant, 


Which is a deciduous plant, the other an 
evergreen, called, the Evergreen Winter- 
berry, Yappon, or South-Sea Thea. It grows to 
about eight or ten feet high, ſends forth many 


branches from the bottom to the top, and the 


whole plant aſſumes the appearance of an Ala- 


ternus, The leaves are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, 
acute, ſerrated, of a ſtrong green colour, and 
placed alternately on the branches. The flowers 


come out from the wings of the leaves, two or | 


three together on a footſtalk. They are ſmall, 
white, appear in July, and are ſucceeded by red 
or purple berries, which remain on the trees all 
winter, T | 

The culture of this ſhrub is exactly the ſame 
as the deciduous ſpecies, to which, to avoid 
repetition, the Reader is referred ; obſerving to 


him, nevertheleſs, that this ſpecies is of a more 


render nature; and inſtead of ſetting out the 


' ſeedlings in the nurſery-ground, each ſhould be 


ſet in a ſeparate pot, to be placed under ſhelter 


in winter for a few years, until they are grown 


ſtrong plants, and after that to be turned out, 


with the mould at the roots, into the places 


where they are deſigned to remain, which ought. 


always to be in a dry ſandy foil, and a well-ſhel- 


tered ſituation. 

The Evergreen Winterberry, Jappon, or South- 
Sea Thea Shrub, is titled, Prinos foliis apice ſer- 
ratis. In Miller's Dictionary it is termed, Cafſine 
foliis lanceolatis alaternis ſempervirentibus, floribus 
axillaribus. Cateſby calls it, Caſſine vera Florida- 
norum arbuſcula baccifera, alaterni ferm? facie, 
foliis alternatim ſitis, tetrapyrene. It grows natu- 


rally in Canada. | 
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IHE Fvergreens of this genus are, 
1. The Common Laurel. 
2 Portugal Laurel. 

1. Common Laurel. By this time it is to be 
hoped, the reader will not be ſurpriſed at find- 
1ng the Laurel under the g | 
as it has been before obſerved; and the curious 
examiner of Nature, who has hitherto followed us 
in our botanic deſcription, will ſee how properly 
it is arranged as a ſpecies of that genus. The 
Common Laurel has been already treated of; fo 
that nothing more need be added here, as the 
reader will there ſee the uſe and beauties of 


this noble plant, which has almoſt every charm 


to recommend it; and being alſo a plant pretty 
well known, a further or more 
tion is needleſs. 5 | 
The varieties of it are, The Gold-ſtriped, 
and the Silver-ſtriped ; both of admirable beauty 
in the variegated tribe. 5 | 
2. Portugal Laurel is a 
than the former; and though its leaves, flowers, 
Ke. are proportionally ſmaller, it is thought by 
many to be much the moſt beautiful; the com- 
monneſs of the one, and ſcarcity of the other, 
may perhaps not a little contribute to this opi- 
nion. The Portugal Laurel will grow to be 
ſix, eight, or ten feet high, according as the 
ſoil in which it is placed contributes to its en- 
creaſe. The branches are produced in an agree- 
able manner, being chiefly inclined to an upright 


poſture ; and the young ſhoots are cloathed with 
a ſmooth reddiſh bark. The leaves are ſmooth, 
and of a fine ſtrong green colour, though their | 
under ſurface is rather paler than the upper. They 


are much ſmaller than the Common Laurel, 
are of an oblong, oval figure, and have their 
edges ſerrated; they are of a thick conſiſtence, 
and juſtly entitle the tree to the appellation of 
a fine Evergreen. The flowers are produced in 
the ſame manner as the Common Laurel, though 


* 


generical word Prunus, 


minute deſcrip- 


lower-growing tree 


| 


| lienfis, Padus foliis glanduld deſtitutis. 


ready been amply ſhewn. 


ceraſus. 


rope in the year 1576. 
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they are ſmaller. They are white, appear in 
June, and are ſucceeded by berries, which when 
ripe, are black; though before that they will 
undergo the different changes of being firſt 
green, then red. | | 


The culture of the Common Laurel has al- Culture of 
The Portugal Laurel the differ. 
is to be raiſed the fame way, by the ſeeds or ent fonts. 
_ cuttings ; though I never yet found the cuttings 
of the Portugal to take ſo freely as thoſe of 


the Common; and the young practitioner, out 
of a good bed of cuttings, muſt expect to ſee 
but a few real plants ſucceed. If they are planted 
in July or Auguſt, they muſt be ſhaded, and 
kept moiſt during the hot weather; and that will 
be the moſt probable way to enſure ſucceſs. If 
a perſon has the conveniency of a good ftove, 
the beſt method 1s not to plant them until the 
ſpring; and then many cuttings may be planted 
in one pot, and afterwards plunged into the bark- 


bed; and by this means numerous plants may 


ealily be obtained. 


1. The Common Laurel is titled, Prunus o- Tiles 


ribus racemoſis, foliis ſempervirentibus dos ſo biglam- 
dulaſis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 
Padus foliis ſempervirentibus lanceolatonovatis; and 


in the Hortus Upſalien/is, Padus glaudulis duabus 


dorſo foliorum iunatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Ceraſus folio laurino; Cluitus, and others, Lauro- 
It is a native of Trebiſond, near the 
Black Sea; from whence it was brought to Eu- 
2. Portugal Laurel is called, Prunus floribus 
racemoſis, foliis ſempervirentibus eglauduloſis, In 
the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Padus foliis 
ſempervirentibus ovatis; and in the Hortus Upſa- 
Tourne- 


fort calls it, Lauroceraſus Luſitanica minor. It 


is a native of Portugal, and grows naturally alſo 


in Penſylvania, and ſome other parts of America. 
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X MERICA, from whence our wilderneſs- 


quarters are furniſhed with numerous trees 
and ſhrubs of admirable beauty and va- 
riety, here preſents us with a crab which fo retains 
its leaves in the winter, as to entitle it to be 


This plant planted amongſt Evergreens. It ſeems to be 
deſeribed. à variety of the fort called the Virginian Sweet- 


| ſcented Crab, of which an account has been 
already given. This ſort is at preſent very rare 
in England, and is what I have no where met 
with in any Collection I have had an opportunity 


to viſit; neither do I find it mentioned by any | 
writers either on Botany or Gardening. Its na- 
tural growth ſeems to be not more than twelve 
feet; and the branches are covered with the 
ſame kind of ſmooth brown bark as our Common 
Crab-tree. The leaves are _ and narrow, 
and will often be found of different figures 
for though ſome will be angular, others again 
are oblong, or of a lanceolate figure. They are 
fine, ſmooth, of a ſtrong dark-green colour, and 
have their edges regularly ſerrated. . They will 

| | | | remain 
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remain until late in the ſpring, which rather enti- 


tles this ſhrub to a place here; tho' in an expoſed 
ſituation, the ends of the branches will be often 


ſtripped of thoſe ornaments, a fter a few rufhan 
attacks of the piercing northern blaſts : So that 


this tree, when conſidered as an evergreen, ſhould 


always be planted in a well-ſheltered place, where 


it will retain its leaves, and look very well all 
winter. The leaves in the ſpring turn to a 
browniſh colour, and ſoon after this drop off (but 
this will not be till late in the ſeaſon), and make 
an agreeable contraſt to the pale light- green co- 
lour of the young leaves that are then growing, 


to preſerve the honour of the tree, in their 


The flowers grow in bunches, upon 


lace. 
En footſtalks. They appear the latter end 


of May, or beginning of June, and the tree 
will often exhibit them in pretty good plenty. 
At their firſt beginning to open, they are tinged 


with a fine red colour, which afterwards dies 


away ; ſo that before the petals of the flowers 


are dropped, they will be almoſt white. Theſe 


flowers are ſucceeded by crabs, which are ſmall, 


Culture. | 


and to the laſt degree four and nauſeous to the 
taſte. | bes . 
This ſort, like the others, is to be grafted or 
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budded on the common crab or apple ſtocks 


though when grafted, care mult be obſerved to 


cut both ſtock and cion true, and join them 


ſtrictly according to the cut, or very few will 


grow. Care mult alſo be taken in well-temper- 
Ing the clay, and nicely ſurrounding the parts to 
be covered; and a ſtrict eye mult be had to re- 

air ſuch as may crack or break off; for being 
in the leaſt expoſed to the air before the cion and 
the ſtock are well joined, it will ſoon dry up the 
Juices, and diſappoint the Gardener's expecta- 
tion. The beſt time for this work is in the 
month of February; and, with great care and 
caution, they may be multiplied this way ; tho' 


by budding I ever found them the molt ready 


to take: And for this work the middle, or even 
latter end of July, is the beſt ſeaſon; for by 
that time the cuttings will be got ſtrong, and 


there will be no danger of ſhooting, when the 


| buds are joined to the ſtock, that autumn, 


Either way being practiſed, the plants reſpec- 
tively raiſed are equally good; though the. ope- 


| ration by budding is what I always found to be 
the moſt certain; but this ſhould, neverthe- 


leſs, not diſcourage the curious artiſt from mak 


ing his experiments in all ways. 
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QUERCUS, The EVERGREEN OAK-TREE. 


A S the Syber and the Ilex of old Botaniſts 

4 are found to belong of right to this 
genus, a large collection of Evergreens is 

now comprehended under the term Quercus, 


which cauſe admiration in our larger Evergreen 
plantations, by their procerity of growth, and 


the nature and diſpoſition of their leaves and 


branches. The real evergreen diſtinct ſpecies 
2-000, PE; 3 C | 
I. The Cork-tree, | 


Species. 


Femerk 


Cook 


tree. 


Varieties 


deſeribed. 


2. The Common Mex, or Evergreen Oak. 
3. Holly-leaved Oak. 5 
4. The Kermes Oak. 
5. The Live Oak. | 


Of all theſe forts there are varieties, particu- 


larly of the Ilex kind, which affords a prodigious 


number of ſorts by the acorns, inſomuch that in 


one ſeed. bed of about two thouſand plants, I 
have, by ſtrictly comparing, found near forty 


whoſe leaves have been different in ſome reſpect 
or other; ſo that if all ſuch varieties as theſe be 
admitted, we ſhall find comprehended under the 


term Quercus almoſt plants enough to form a | 


little wilderneſs. But to proceed. 0 
1. The Cork-tree admits of two notable va- 
rieties, which are pretty permanent from ſeeds : 
Broad-leaved Cork-tree. | 
Narrow-leaved Cork-tree. 
The Broad-leaved Cork-tree is a timber-tree 
in Portugal and Spain, and other ſouthern parts 
of Europe, where it grows naturally. In our 
preſent plantations, it ſhould be placed near the 
middle of 'our largeſt quarters, among others of 
about forty feet growth; and a few alſo ſhould 


' be planted ſingly in opens, that its fungous bark 


may be in view; not that there is any great 
beauty merely in the fight, but with us it is a 
Vol. I. | 
22 


curioſity, being the true Cork, and is of the 
ſame nature with what comes from abroad, and 
we uſe for bottles, &c. Thus rough and ſpongy 
is the bark on the trunk and main branches; 
but the bark on the young ſhoots is ſmooth and 
grey, and that on the youngeſt white and downy. 


The leaves are of an oblong, oval figure, with 
ſawed edges. Their upper ſurface is ſmooth and 


downy. They grow alternately on the branches, 
on very ſhort though ſtrong footſtalks, and in- 


_ deed differ in appearance very little from many 


forts of the Jex. As the flowers of the Quercus 
make no ſhow, we ſhall proceed to the next 
ſort, after obſerving, that the acorns of the 


Cork- tree are longiſh, ſmooth, and brown when 
ripe, and of the ſize and ſhape of ſome of 
our common acorns, to which they are ſo much 


alike, as not to be diſtinguiſhed, if mixed to- 
gether. 7 N 


of a ſtrong green colour, but their under is 


The Narrow. leaved Cork- tree is a variety only 5 


of the common and moſt general ſort; ſo that 
as this article requires nothing more than ob- 
ſerving that the leaves are ſmaller, and as ſuch 


| make a variety in plantations, it may not be 
| amiſs to ſay ſomething of the Cork, which we 
receive from abroad, and which is collected from 


theſe trees. | 

The beſt cork, then, is taken from the oldeſt 
trees, , the bark on the young trees being too 
porous for uſe. They are, nevertheleſs, barked 


before they are twenty years old; and this bark- 


ing is neceſſary, to make way for a better to 
ſucceed; and it is obſervable, that after every 
ſtripping, the ſucceeding bark will encreaſe in 
value. They are generally peeled once in ten 
years, with an inſtrument tor that purpoſe; and 
be NE 5 this 


Of the 
Cork. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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this is ſo far from injuring the trees, that it 
is neceſſary, and contributes to their being 
healthy; for without it they thrive but ſlowly ; 
nay, in a few ycars they will begin to decay, 
and in leſs than a century a whole plantation 
will die of age; whereas thoſe trees that have been 
regularly pected, will laſt upwards of two hun- 
dred years. Wonderful, then, is the witdom 
and goodneſs of Almighty God, and calls for 
our proſoundeſt admiration, that he ſhould not 
only provide for us his creatures ſuch variety 
of things for uſe, but cauſe, as in this inſtance, 


O 
what would be death to one tree, to be re- 


freſument to another, for the ſupply of our ne- 


cenñaries; and in the formation of this tree, not 
only cauſing the cork to grow, bur providing allo 
an interior bark ſufficiently to nouriſh the tree, 
and even in a manner cxhilarate it, as the loaded 
wool is ſhorn from the fleecy kind. To make our 
gardening to the utmoſt degree uſeful, we ſhould 


be always exerciſed in theſe conſiderations, and this 


will inſpire us with acts of gratitudeand obedience. 
2. The Ilex is a well-known Evergreen, of 
which there are many varieties, all of which 
add great beauty to the large quarters of ever- 
green trees. The bark of all theſe forts is en- 


tire, and that of the younger forts ſmooth ; but 


the leaves are of different ſhapes and compolition, 
according to the nature of their variety. Some 


df them are nearly like thoſe of both ſorts of 


the Cork-rrce ; others again are nearly round 


and prickly; ſome are long, ſmooth, and nar- 
row, with few indentures; whilit others are 
broad and much ferrated : All theſe varieties | 


will often proceed from acorns gathered of the 
ſame tree; nav, the leaves of the ſame tree will 


not be always alike, being often found very 
different on the ſame plant; ſo that a quantity 


LisOak. 


of plants of this ſpecies raiſed from ſeeds, will 


of themſelves afford wonderful variety. The acorns 


of all theſe forts are of different ſizes, though 


their ſhape is nearly the fame, which is like 
that of ſome forts of our Common Oak, but 


{maller. 


3. The Holly-leaved Hex differs from the 
other forts only that the leaves are ſhaped like 
_ thoſe of the Holly-tree. They are of an oblong, 
oval figure, ſinuated, prickly, and downy un- 


derneath ; but many forts raiſed from ſeeds of 
the ex, will have ſuch kind of leaves; and it 
conſtitutes no further a variety, than what may 
reaſonably be expected from a quantity of the 
acorns of the Ilex ſown. | | 


4. Kermes Oak. This is a low-growing-tree, 
and a fine Evergreen: It ſeldom grows to be 
twenty feet high, and it may be kept down to 
what height is required. It has the appearance 
of ſome of the forts of the Lex, from which it 
looks to be a variety only, though doubtleſs 


this is of itſelf a diſtinct ſpecies. The leaves are 
ſnooth, and of an oval figure. They are of 


a thickiſh conſiſtence, and larger than moſt ſorts. | 


of the Ile. Their verge is indented, and many 
of them are poſſeſſed of ſmall ſpines; and they 
are placed on ſhort ſtrong footſtalks on the 


branches. The acorns of this fort are ſmall, 
though there are to be found in our woods acorns 


of about the ſame ſize and ſhape. 

5. The Live Oak is an American plant, 
where it grows to timber. The leaves are large, 
ſpear-ſhaped, oval, of a fine dark-green colour, 


entire, and placed on ſhvre footſtalks on the 


branches. The acorns of this fort are ſmall, 


though they grow in cups with footſtalks like 


the other forts. The wood of this tree is very 
uſeful to the inhabitants of Carolina, Penſyl- 


vania, and Virginia, where it grows naturally, 


being very tough and hard, and ſerves for 


many pvrpoſes that require ſuch a fort. The 
acorns ſerve for food for the meaneſt people, 
who not only eat them as ſuch, but, being of 
a very ſweet nature, they are liked by perſons 


— EE, 


of all ranks. From theſe acorns a ſweet oil alſo 


is extracted, which is very good. 


There are many other varieties, if not diſtin& 
ſpecies of Evergreen Oaks, which it will not 


be ſo neceſſary to fearch for here, as the forts 


mentioned are the bulk of the tribe, and of 
themſelves afford much variety ; and indeed, if 
much coft and trouble were beſtowed in pro- 
curing others, the variety would be little 
heightened, particularly as the pleaſure received 
from the variation arifes principally from the 
different forms of the leaves; for none of theſe 
trees produce flowers for ornament, and the acorns 
afford too minute a variety to require dwelling 
long on here; ſo that I proceed to ſay ſome- 
thing of the culture of the Evergreen Oak. 

All theſe forts are to be raiſed from the acorns, 
in the manner which has been directed for the 
other forts of Oak. The beſt acorns we receive 


from abroad; for they ſeldom ripen well with 
| us; though I muſt own I have had tolerable 


good acorns of the Ben that grew in England, 
from which I have had many good plants. 
The acorns which come from abroad, and 
which are by far the fineſt, often ſprout in 


the paſſage; ſo that care muſt be uſed in 


Method of 
Propagat- 
ing theſe 
forts: by 
leeds, 


taking them out of what they are encloſed in, 


and they ſhould be put into the mould as 


ſoon as convenience will permit. Traps for 
mice, &c. mult be ſet; and after they come up, 


they will want nothing but weeding for at leaſt 


three years; for I would not have them taken 


out of the ſeed-beds ſooner ; eſpecially the forts 


of the Ilex; for when theſe have been pricked 
out of the ſeed- beds at one year old, they have 


{ſeldom grown; and tho' ſometimes ſome of them 


will be green, and have the appearance of grow- 
ing, during one ſummer, they will often turn brown, 


and gradually go off afterwards. After thele plants 

ave ſtood to be two or three feet high, I al- 
ways found them more ſure of growing when 
moved. I have tranſplanted ſuch plants at moſt 


times of the year with ſucceſs; in the ſpring, 


and indeed I am pretty well periuaded there is 
no month in the year more proper than that for 


in the depth of winter, and in the autumn, and 
have had them grow well when moved. in July; 


the removing of moſt ſorts of Evergreens, pro- 


vided the weather be rainy or hazy at their plant- 
ing, and ſhade can be afforded them for tome 
time after. „„ „ 

TIheſe trees may be allo encreaſed by inarching, 


for they will grow very readily this way on ſtocks 
of our Common Oak; fo that having a tree or 

two of any of the forts, if young Oaks are 
planted round each of them, after they have 
grown a ſummer or two, they will be ready to 


embrace the young ſhoot. After they are well 
joined, they may be cur off trom the mother 


tree, and tranſplanted into the nuriery-ground, or 
where they are to remain, and freſh Oaklings 


planted around the trees to be multiplied ; and 


the continuance of the repetition of this may be 
at pleaſure. In removing of the inarched plants, 
the time ſhould be oblerved as in removing 


young plants of our Common Oak, as has 


been directed, the roots ſtill remaining of that 


Kind and nature. 


inarching, 


Theſe trees will take by grafting on the young and by 


ſtocks of our Common Oak. 
be young and healthy, the cuttings ſtrong and 
good, and great care mult be taken in properly 
joining and claying them, or they will not grow; 
which makes the inarching more neceſſary, me 
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Titles. 


| Species, 


Alaternus. 


that practice no cutting is in danger of being 


loſt. a CE LO og . 
|. The Cork- tree is titled, Quercus foliis ovato- 
dblenzis indiviſis ſerratis ſublus tomentofis, cortice 
2 : ; : 1 
rimoſo fungeſo. Calpar Bauhine calls it, Sauber 
Iatifolinm ſempervirens; others, Suber. It grows 
naturally in the ſouthern parts of Europe. | 
2. The Ilex is called, Quercus foliis ovato 
oblongis indiviſis ſerratiſque petiolis ſubtus incanis 
cortice integro. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ilex fo- 
lio anguſto non ſerrato; alſo, Ilex oblongo ſerrato 
folio, John Bauhine, {ev arborea allo, Smilax 
dalech; and Van Royen, Quercus foliis oblongo- 


2. The Holly-leaved Oak is titled, Quercus 
foliis oblongo-ovatis finuato-ſpinoſis ſeſſilibus ſubtus 
tomentofis, glandibus pedunculatis. Magnol calls 
it, Ile follis rotundioribus & ſpinnſis, e luco gra- 
muntio It grows naturally near Montpelier. 
4. The Kermes Oak is titled, Quercus foliis 
ots indiviſis ſpinoſo-dentatis glabris. Catpar 
Bauhine calls it, Lex aculeata cocciglandifera; 
Cammerarius, Len coccifera; and Sauvage, Quer- 
cus foliis ovatis dentato-ſpinofis, glandibus ſeſſilibus. 
It grows naturally in France and Spain. 
5. Live Oak is, Quercus foliis lanceolato-ovatis 
integerrimis glabris. It is a native of America: 


ovatis ſubtus tomentoſis integerrimis. It grows 

naturally in Spain, Portugal, &c. 
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AH E hardy evergreen ſpecies of this genus 
Fare, | | e 
1. Alaternus. 

2. Narrow-leaved Buckthorn. 
3. Olive-leaved Buckthorn, _ 1 
1. The Alaternus, which uſed to be reckoned 
a diſtinct genus, is now claſſed with the ſpecies 
of Rbamnus; and by it, with its varieties, our 


Evergreen plantations are much profited. The | 
green colour of all of them is fine, and moſt of 


their leaves are ſhining; and though their 


flowers are inconſiderable as to ornamental ſhow, 
yet what heightens the value of theſe ſorts for 


 pleaſureable plantations is, they are ſucceeded 


Vatie b ie > 


deſcribed 


exceeding fond that they will repair here from all 


paris, and will render ſuch places very delight- 
ivi; for though they will ſoon have devoured 
a)l the berries in the autumn, yet they will be 
denizoned to the wilderneſs, and be ready to 
proclaim the firſt approach of ſpring by their 
runetul notes; ſo that whoever is fond of theſe 
ſonglters (and, indeed, who is not?) ſhould al- 
ways have in view ſuch trees as are beautiful, 
and afford fruit for their enticement ; and for this 


no trees are better adapted than the forts of 


llaternus. Of theſe, then, the principal are, 
The Common Alaternus. N 
Ihe Broad-leaved Alater nus. 
The Jagged-leaved Hlaternus. 


Ihe Alaternus, commonly fo called, is a tree 


o Wall known. as hardly to need a deſcription. 
The variegated forts are much eſteemed by ſuch 
as are fond of thoſe plants: There are of it, 
the Gold-ſtriped, the Silver-Striped, the Blotch- 
leaved, the Large and the Smaller growing 


aterits, and whoever is for having them in 
plantations of the . preſent kind, will ſtill en- 


creale the variety. This is indeed objected to 
by lome, as, they ſay, they cannot be Ever— 
greens z others again think they are moſt pro- 
Per, as they retain their leaves, and appear 


amongſt others, of different colours like flowers 
in jummer. The branches of theſe ſorts of 


Alaternys are numerous ; and the younger branches 
are Covered with a ſmooth green bark, In win- 
ter, indeed, they will be brown, and ſome of a 


reed. h color; others will kave their ſides 


next the ſun red, and the oppoſite green. The 
leaves are oval, of a lucid green in the common 
ſorts, and look very beautiful, Their edges are 
crenated, and they grow' alternately on the 
branches, 


They are of a greeniſh colour, but make no 


figure; and are ſucceeded by the above-men- 
tioned kind of berries, which are ſo grateful to 
and the like Kinds of 


blackbirds, thruſhes, 
whiſtling birds. | OS Vas 
The Broad-leaved Alaternus is the grandeſt- 
looking tree of all the ſorts: It will grow to 


the greateſt height, if permitted to ſhoot freely, 
though it may be kept down to any height 
wanted. The leaves are the largeſt of any of the 


forts, and their edges are lightly crenated. They 


differ a little in figure from the preceding ſort, 
being more heart-ſhaped. They are of a fine 


ſhining ſtrong green colour, both in winter and 


ſummer ; and this tree produces flowers and ſeeds 


like the other. 5 . ä 
The Jagged. leaved AHlaternus has as different 


2 look from thè other as any two evergreens 
whatever. It is a well-looking upright tree, and 


the branches ate covered with a {ſmooth fine 


bark, which in winter 1s of a reddiſh colour. 


The leaves, like thoſe of all the forts, grow 
alternately. - They are long and narrow, and 
are ſo jagged as to cauſe them to have a parti- 
cular look. 
ing, and their figure lanceolate ; and this, toge- 
ther with the nature of their ſerratures, cauſe in 
the tree a beautiful as well as ſingular look. 
The flowers are produced in the ſame manner 
as the others; and are ſucceeded by berries, 


which are uſed by painters in compoling ſome. 
of their yellows 


There are variegated forts of 
the Jagged-leaved Alaternus in both Silver and 


Gold ſtripes, which are indeed very beautiful; 
but they are very apt to turn green, if planted 


in a rich foil; ſo that to continue the ſtripes in 
perfection, the worlt fort of hungry land ſhould 
be allotted them. | 

There are more varieties of the Alaternus, but 
their differences are ſo inconſiderable as ſcarcely 
to be worth enumerating. 


The flowers are produced in April, 
from the wings of the leaves, in little cluſters: 


Their ſurface is ſmooth and ſhin- 


All the forts have 
been confounded, by the unſkiliul with thoſe of 
| Phillyrea, + 
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Methodoſ 1. | 
p'opagat- the autumn, when the laſt ſummer's ſhoots ſhould 


7 American 
br Mount. in 


— 


Phillyrea, which have indiſcriminately paſſed one 


for the other: That the Gardener, therefore, 
may be guarded from running again into theſe 
eriors, he muſt obſerve, that the leaves of all 
the torts of Phillzrea grow always oppoſite by 
pairs, whereas thoic of the Alaternus grow 
lingly and alternately on the branches, which 
firſt gave occaſion to the ſhrub's being ſo called. 
The Botaniſt will ſee a more material difference, 
when, upon examining the flowers, he finds they 
belong to another clals. | (et. 

2. Narrow-leaved Buckthorn grows to be a 
tree of ten or twelve feet high, ſending forth 
leveral branches from the ſides from the botrom 
to the top. They are covered with a blackiſh or 
dark-coloured bark, and each of them is termi- 
nated by a long ſharp thorn. The leaves are 


very narrow, fleſhy, aſtringent, of a ſtrong green 


colour, and grow together in bunches on the 
ſides of the branches. The flowers come out 
from the ſides of the branches in ſmall bunches : 
They are of an herbaceous colour, appear early 
in the {pring, and are ſucceeded by large round 
berries, like thoſe of the Sloe-buſh, which are 


| harſh and ſour to the taſte, and of a fine black 


colour when ripe. The fruit of this ſort conti- 

nues on the trees all winter, making a beautiful 

appearance among the narrow cluſtered leaves at 
that ſeaſon. | 
to be good for the gout; and, by fomentation, 
is greatly ſerviceable to paralytic, weak, and re- 
laxed parts. 3 


3. Olive-leaved 
eight or ten feet high, ſending forth numerous 
branches, each of which is terminated by a long 


ſharp ſpine. The leaves are ſmall, oblong, ob- 


tuſe, undivided, veined, ſmooth, of a thickiſh 
conſiſtence, and grow two or three together on 
their own ſeparate footſtalks. The flowers come 
out from the ſides of the branches in the ſpring. 


They are ſmall, of a whitiſh green colour; and 


are ſucceeded by round black berries, about the 

ſize and colour of thoſe of the Common Purging 
Buckthorn. . 

Theſe ſorts are to 


be propagated, | 
1, By layers. 


This buſineſs muſt be done in 


be laid in the ground. Theſe will often ſtrike 


root at almoſt every joint; though I have known 


them in ſome ſtrong ſoils, upon examining them 


in the autumn, after being layered a whole year, 
without any roots; ſo that it would be proper to 


give the layer a ſlit at the joint, and bend it ſo 
in the ground as to keep it open; and it will 
have plenty of root by the autumn. Another 
thing to be obſerved is, that in order to obtain 


A decoction of theſe berries is ſaid 


Buckthorn will grow to be 


— — — 
3 


good layers, the plants deſigned to be encreaſed 
ſhould be headed the year before, and this will 
cauſe them to ſhoot vigorouſly ; and from thete 
| ſhoots the ſtrongeſt and beſt layers may be ex- 
pected ; many of which will be good plants, to 
tet out where they are to remain, white the 
weakeſt may be planted in the uſual nurſery-way, 
to gain (ſtrength. | | 
2, Theſe plants may be raiſed by ſeeds, 
variegated ones excepted, for they muſt 
be encreaſed by layers. The ſeeds will be rine 
in September, or the beginning of October 
when they ſhould be guarded from the birds, 
or they will ſoon eat them all. Soon after they 
are ripe they ſhould be ſown, for even then 
they will often remain two years before they come 
up. The beds ſhould be compoſed of hne light 
mould, and they ſhould be ſown an inch deep. 
If few or no plants appear in the ſpring, you 
muſt wait, and weed the beds with patience, 
until the ſpring following, when you may expect 
a plentitul crop. Let them ſtand two years in 
the ſced-bed, with conſtant weeding, and fre- 
quent watering in dry weather; and in March 
let them be planted out in the nurſery, where 
they will be afterwards ready for removing when 
wanted. As theſe trees produce plenty of good 
feeds, by this means a prodigious quantity of 
plants may be foon raifed ; and thole from leeds 
are always obſerved to grow ſtraighter, and to a 
greater height than thoſe raiſed from layers; fo 
that where many of theſe trees are wanted for 
large plantations, the raiſing them from tees 
is the moſt eligible method. All the forts of 
 Alaternus are very hardy, and may be planted 
in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation ; but the Narrow 
and Olive-leaved Buckthorn ſhould be ſtationed 
in a dry, warm, well-ſheltered place. 


bus dioicis, ſtigmate triplici foliis ſerratis In the 
Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Rhamnus iner- 
mts, floribus polygamis, fligmate triplici, foliis ſer- 
ratis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Phylica elatior ; 
_ alſo, Phylica humilior, and Cluſius, Alaternus 
1. 2. It grows naturally in molt of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, wn 
2. Narrow-leaved 
nis terminalibus, floribus quadrifidis dioicis, foliis 
ovatis, Cluſius calls it, Rhamnus tertins forle 
niger; accordingly Gerard terms it, Rhamnus ter- 
tius Cluſii. It grows naturally in Spain. | 
3. Olive-leaved Buckthorn is, Rhammnus ſpinis 
terminalibus, foliis oblongis integerrimis. Tourne— 
fort calls it, Rhamnus Hiſpanicus, olee folio, It 


. 


is a native of Spain. | 
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| HERE are two ſpecies of this genus 


which more peculiarly offer themſelves for 


this place, called, | 
I. The American Mountain Laurel. 
2. Pontic Dwarf Roſe-Bay, 
1. American Mountain Laurel is a plant fo 
diſtinguiſhed becauſe, in America, it grows na- 


& 


turally upon the higheſt mountains, and on the 
edges of cliffs, precipices, &c. There it will grow 
to be a moderate-ſized tree; with us it ſeldom 
riſes higher than fix feet. The branches arc not 
numerous, neither are they produced in any or- 
der. The leaves are large and beautiful, of an 


| oval — figure, and a little 51 


Buckthorn is, Rhamnus ſpi- 


— . 


the and by 
always ſeeds, 


1. Alaternus is titled, Rhamnus inermis, flori- T oe. 
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thoſe of our Common Laurel. They are of a 
ſhining ſtrong green on their upper ſurface, f tho? 
p ler underneath; but they loſe this delicacy 


as they grow older, altering to a kind of iron. 
Their edges are acutely reflexed, and 


they grow irregularly on ſhort tootſtalks on often as they appear; for it will be a whole year, 


colour. 


the branches. The flowers are produced at the 
ends of the branches, about Midſummer, though 
ſometimes ſooner, before which time the buds 
will be large and turgid and indeed, as they 
begin to ſwell early in the autumn betore, theſe 
have a good effect, and look well all winter. 
When the ſhrub is in blow, the flowers appear 


cloſe to the branches, in roundiſh bunches. 
Each is compoſed of one petal, which is di- 
vided at the rim into five parts, one of which 


is dotted in a pretty manner, They are very 
beautiful, and alter their colour as they grow 
older; for at firſt the petal is of a very pale 


bluſh colour, which dies away to a white; but 
the outſide, which is a peach colour, is not 


ſubject in ſo high a degree to this alteration. 


They will continue, by a ſucceſſion of flowers, 


ſometimes more than two months; but they are 
ſucceeded by oval capſules, full of ſeeds. 
2. Pontic Roſe-Bay grows to about four or five 


feet high, ſending forth ſeveral branches without 


order from the ſides. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, gloſſy on both ſides, acute, and placed 
on ſhort footſtalks on the branches. 


of the branches; each of them is bell-ſhaped, 
and of a fine purple colour. They appear in 
July; and are ſucceeded by oval capſules con- 


taining the ſeeds, which ſeldom ripen in Eng- 


lan. 


The culture of theſe beautifiat ſhrubs muſt 


propagat- be from ſeeds, which we receive from the places 


where they grow naturally. The beſt way is to 
ſow them very thin in the places where they are 
deſigned to remain; and if theſe places be natu- 


rally rocky, ſandy, and ſhady, it will be fo much | 


the better (eſpecially for the firſt ſort; the ſe- 
cond requires a moiſtiſh ſoil, in a warm ſhady. 


place); if not, a quantity of drift-ſand muſt be | 


added to the natural foil, and all made fine and | 


level. Some ſpots for the reception of the ſeeds 


are to be pitched on. A few ſeeds ſhould be put 
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The | 
flowers are produced in cluſters from the ends 


fs. 
| foliis lanceolato-ovatis nitidis ſubtus ferrugineis, 
corymbis terminalibus. It grows naturally in 
Virginia. | 


in each, and covered about half an inch deep, 
and then ſome ſticks ſtuck round them to direct 
to the true places, that they may not be dit- 
turbed by hoeing of the weeds, but that theſe 
may be all carefully plucked up by the hand as 


and ſometimes two or more, before the plants 
come up. This careful weeding mult always 


be repeated; and after the plants come up, thoſe 


that grow too cloſe may be drawn the ſpring 
following, and each ſet in a ſeparate pot, and 
then plunged into a hotbed, to ſet them growing. 


The plants that remain without removing will 


be the ſtrongeſt and beſt, and will be more likely 
to produce flowers than any other; though this 
ſeems to be a plant that will bear tranſplanting 
very well, eſpecially if it is not to be car- 
ried at too great a diſtance for the roots to 


dry, and a ball of earth be preſerved to them. 


Whenever they are not to be raiſed and remain 
in the places, the beſt way is to ſow them in pots 
filled with ſandy earth, or ſuch as is made fo 
by at. leaſt a third part of ſand being added. 
After the plants come up, they may be planted 
in ſeparate pots the ſpring following, and then 
ſet forward by a plunge in the bed; and after- 
wards they may be any time turned out into the 


places where they are to remain, which ought to 


be in a naturally ſandy ſituation, oiherwiſe theie 
will be little hopes of ſeeing them in any degree 
of perfection. 55 


1. American Mountain Laurel is titled, Rho- 
dodendron foliis nitidis ovalibus obtuſis venoſis mar- 
gine acuto reſtexo pedunculis unifloris. In the 


Amenitates Academice it is called, Ledum lauro- © 


ceraſi folio. 


Cateſby calls it, Chamerhododendros, 
lauri folio, ſempervirens, floribus bullatis corymbo- 
In Miller's Dictionary it is termed, Kalmia 


2. Pontic Dwarf Roſe-Bay is, Rhododendron 
foliis nitidis lanceolatis glabris, racemis terminali- 
bus, Tournefort calls it, Chamerbododendros 
Pontica maxima, folio lauroceraſi. It grows na- 


turally in the Eaſt, and in moiſt ſhady places 


near Gibraltar. 
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13 HE Evergreen Roſe is juſtly e 


Though it is a trailing ſhrub, and ſhould of 
courſe come in among the trailing tribe; 
yet as it makes a good figure among Ever- 


greens in wilderneſs-quarters, and will form it-. | ſmooth, and the leaves are of a fine green co- . 


ſelf (if ſupported) into a thicket, it may as well 

have a place here as any where. This ſhrub (if 
ſupported) will grow to a great height, and will 
climb up pales, hedges, &c. where it will make 


a handſome ſhow; but when planted ſingly in 


Evergreen quarters, it firſt ſends its ſlender 

branches along the ground, and from theſe 

Others are produced; fo that by degrees it will 

form a buſh of fix feet high, or more. The 

| We" ung y 1s to extend is to be limited; and 
01. I. | 


23 


the Gardener muſt be careful to nip the trailing 
branches, that are proceeding to exceed the 


given diſtance ; and thus will this ſhrub have 


an agreeable, wild, buſhy look. The bark is 
lour. They are compoſed of about two pairs of 
folioles, that grow oppoſite on the mid-rib, be- 
ſides the odd one. The mid-rib is guarded with 
ſpines, and is often of a reddiſh colour. The 
flowers are produced at the ends of che branches, 
the latter end of July. They grow in bunches, 
and are ſingle. They are of a clear white, and 
very fragrant; and tometimes theſe buſhes will 
be covered with them, cauſing thereby a moſt 
enchanting look, 8 | 
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The culture of this fort is the ſame as that of | 1s termed, Roſa caulè aculento, 
the others, and it will take by layers as readily 
as any of them. | 


foltolis quinis gla- 
bris perennantibus. Cluſius calls it, Roſa ſemper- 
virens jungermannia; and Caſpar Bauhine, N 


Titles. This ſpecies is titled, Roſa germinibus ovatis | moſchata ſempervirens. It grows common in 
pedunculiſque hiſpidis, caule petioliſque aculeatis. | Germany, 
In the former edition of the Species Plantarum it 
eSales 
| | G HA F. XXXIII. 
RUSCUS BUTCHERS BROOM: 
1 USCUS affords us ſeveral forts to enlarge | green colour, and of a thick conſiſtence. They 

| tory ob- the variety in our quarters of Evergreens, | are longer and broader than the other fort; 

1 fer-ations, ſome of which will grow to be four or | their figure is oval, and they end in acute points. 

1 five feet high, whilſt others are naturally of ſo | The flowers of this ſort grow on the under 

low a growth as might raiſe an objection to | ſurface of the leaves, near the middle. Theſe 

bl their being admitted amongſt Evergreen-trees. | are ſmall, and of a greeniſh white. They are 

il They are, however, of all others the moſt fit for | produced in July; and the ſeeds that ſucceed 

bl theſe places; not only as they will grow under | them are ſmall and red, and will be ripe in 

% the drip of all trees, but in ſuch places their | winter. 850 . 7 

i leaves are always of a more elegant ſhining | 3. The Hypogloſſum is the loweſt of all the of the 

4 green colour; or they may be ranged with the | forts, as the ſtalks ſeldom get to above a foot Hypo- 

| lower-growing forts, thoſe of a yard, or four | high, and has very few pretenñons, indeed, to Sleſſum, 

'' or five feet high: You will find enough to keep |. be called a ſhrub ; nevertheleſs, it may qultly 

1 them company. They may be placed near | claim a place at the edge at leaſt of all Ever- 

Þ the borders to help to conſtitute the firſt row; | green ſhrubberies. The roots are nearly of the 

then the others, according to their growth, by | ſame nature with the other ſorts, and the ſtalks 

5 a beautiful climax, as it were, are to ſucceed in | are numerous and pithy. They are of a dull 

| order; whillt the very lowelt, ſuch as the Hyps- | green colour, and ſtriated; and they produce 

Þ _ glojſum, may be planted near the foot of the | their leaves in an irregular manner, being ſome— 

; walk, where it will be always green, and, though | times alternate, whilſt others again may be ſeen 
very low, will afford variety and pleaſure. The | ſtanding oppolite by pairs. Theſe leaves are of 
real hardy ſpecies of Ruſcus are, ia a lanceolate figure, and are of the ſame dull 

Species. 1. The Common Butchers Broom. green colour with thoſe of the ſtalks. They 
2. The Broad-leaved Butchers Broom. | are from three to four inches long, and about 
3. The Hypogleſſum, or Tongued Laurel. one broad. They grow without any footſtalks, 
4. The Alexandrian Laurel. I being narrow at both. ends, and their edges 
Deißß The Common Butchers Broom will ariſe | naturally turn towards the center of the upper 
nion of the With tough, ligncous, ſtreaked, green, ſpread- | ſurface. They are free from ſerratures; and 
Common, ing ſtalks, to about a yard in height. Theſe | from the ſtalk or bale of the leaves run ſeveral 
proceed from a large, white, tender, erceping | veins the whole length, which gradually diverge 
root, which will, if the plant has remained long, from the middle, but approach again in the ſame 
be found very deep in the ground. The leaves | manner until they all end in the point of the 
are of an oblong figure, of a dark duſky green leaf. Each of theſe leaves produces another 
colour, and grow alternately on the ſtalks. | ſmall leaf of the ſame ſhape, trom the middle 
Their edges are entire; they are of a thick ſtiff | of its upper ſurface; and from the bottom of 
conliltence ; and their points are prickly and | theſe ſmall leaves are produced the flowers. 
as ſharp as needles. The flowers grow on the | Theſe will be ripe in July, are {mall and yellowiſh ; 
middle of the upper ſurface of the leaves, and and the fruit that ſucceeds them is large and 
will be ripe in June. They are ſmall and green- | red, and will be ripe in winter. | : 
iſh; and the females are ſucceeded by large 4. The Alexandrian Laurel has the ſame kind and the 
beautiful. red berries, of a ſweetiſh taſte. This | of white ſcaly roots with long thick fibres as Aexun- 
Plant is of great uſe to the butchers, who | the others, and the branches are very numerous 4449. 
gather it to make different beeſoms, both for | and pliable. They are ſmooth and round, of a 
ſweeping of their ſhops aud cleaning of their | ſhining green colour, and produce others 
blocks; from whence it has the appellation of | ſmaller alternately, from the bottom to the top. 
Butchers Broom. The young tender ſhoots of | They will grow to be four or five feet high, and 
this ſhrub, in the ſpring, may be eaten like | their pliable branches are nevertheleſs brittle 
hop-tops or aſparagus, and ſome people are very | near the bottom. The leaves grow chiefly on 
fond of them. The ſeeds and roots are much | the ſmaller ſide-ſhoors, and on theſe they are 
uied in medicine. | placed alternately. They ſit cloſe to the branches, 
„ne . 2. The Broad-leaved Butchers Broom has | are ſmooth, of a delightful ſhining green colour, 
end. large white roots, with long thick fibres, and | and have ſeveral ſmall veins running the whole 
lee from theſe ariſe pliable ſtalks, which will grow | length, diverging from the middle, but approach- 
| Butchers to be near a yard high. Theſe ſtalks are of a | ing again to end at the point. They arc from 
room; vcry fine green colour, and are very tough | two to three inches long, and about one broad, 
and numerous. They produce their leaves in | are of an oblong lanceolated figure, and end in 
an alternate manner, are of a very fine ſhining | very acute points. The flowers are arm e 
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Variety» 


This ſort 
formerly 
uſed as 

wreaths. 


dites, and produced in long bunches, at the 
ends of the branches. Exch of them is ſmall, 
and of a yellowiſh colour; and they are ſuc- 
ceeded by large red berries, which will be ripe 
in winter. . 1 7 

There is a variety of this ſort, with red 
flowers. . | 

This ſperies of Ruſcus is ſuppoſed to be the 
Laurel which compoſed the wreaths worn 
by the antient victors and poets; and indeed 
with good reaſon, not only on account of its 
pliableneſs, by which it might be eaſily wrought 
for ſuch purpoſes, but the wreaths on the an- 


tient buſts, &c. ſeem to figure to us the leaves 


Other 
varieties. 


Alſo another ſort, with oval acute- pointed leaves, 


and ſlender branches of the plant we are treat- 
ing of. ; a f 

There is another ſort of Ruſcus, which has 
oval acute- pointed leaves, growing by threes 


round the ſtalks, and which produce the flowers 


and fruit from the mid-rib on the under ſurface : 


that produces the flowers from the mid-rib on 


the upper ſurface. Bur as thele are only varieties 


Method 
of propa- 
eating 
_ theſe forts 
from the 
_ ſtalks, 


of the above ſorts, have the ſame kind of roots, 
produce the fame kind of flender pliable 
branches, and have their flowers ſucceeded by 


nearly the like kind of berries, nothing more 


need be {aid of them. Ds 

All theſe forts may be eaſily multiplied, after 
having obtained a plant or two of each; for their 
roots will encreaſe ſo faſt, and will proportion- 


ably ſend forth ſuch a quantity of ſtalks, that | 


each of them will ſoon form itſelf into a little 
thicket : Theſe, then, are to be taken up and 


divided; and from one original root or off-ſet 


and. 
by ſeeds, 


many will be ſoon produced. The beſt time for 


S 3 a 
the ſpring, or any time in the winter. | 


Theſe plants are alſo to be encreaſed by ſeeds. 


This, however, is a ſlow way; but muſt, never- 


theleſs, be practiſed, when the plants cannot 


be obtained. The beds for their reception 


muſt be made fine, and cleared of the roots 


of all weeds. They will require no other 


compoſt than that of good common garden- | 


mould. They ſhould be ſown an inch and a 


half or two inches deep, and the beds ſhould be 
neated up to lie undiſturbed, for they will not 


come up before the ſecond, and ſometimes the 
main crop the third, ſpring after ſowing. All 


the ſummer they ſhould be kept clean of weeds; 


and if the beds wear away ſo as to endanger the 


| ſeeds being laid bare, a little fine mould ſhould 


be riddled over them, to ſupply what may be 


loſt by wear in weeding, ſettling, &c. After 


they are come up, they will require no other 


when they come too thick in the ſpring after | 
the froſts are over, the ſtrongeſt ſhould be 


to flouriſh; and though mention is made of re- 
moving theſe plants after the froſts are over, 


care than weeding, for they are very hardy ; and 


drawn out and planted in beds, ſix inches 
aſunder. This will make room for the others 


it is not becauſe they are tender and ſubject to be 
deſtroyed by it, but if they are removed in the 
autumn, or early in the winter, being then ſmall, 
the froſts generally throw them out of the ground, 


to the great danger, if not entire loſs, of the _ 


| feris ſub foliolo. 
this work is early in the autumn; though they 
will grow very well if divided and removed in 


out for good. 


* 5 _— W 


whole ſtock of the new removed ſeedlings. This, 
however, is conſidered by few Gardeners who 
have not paid dear for their experience, and is 
what is chiefly recommended by our modern au- 


thors, to tranſplant ſeedlings of moſt ſorts from 


the beds in October; which indeed would be an 


excellent month, were no froſts to enſue. But 


good thought and experience, by fatal practice, 


have taught the Gardener now, to defer the 
removing his ſmall ſeedlings until the ſpring, 
when they will not be liable to be turned out of 
their warm beds when they ſhould leaſt like it, 
by the rigours of the winter. But to return: 


After the ſeedlings are two or three years old, 


whether they have been removed or not, they will 


by that time be good ſtrong plants, fit for re- 


moving, and may be then taken up and planted 


1. The Common Butchers Broom is titled, 
Ruſcus foliis ſupra floriferis nudis. 


calls it, Ruſcus myrtiſolius aculeatus; Caſpar 


and France. 


Tournefort 


Titles. 


Bauhine ſimply, Ruſcus; Gerard, Ruſcus, five : 
Bruſcus; others, Ruſcus vulgaris, &c. It grows 
common in woods and thickets in England, Italy, 


2. The Broad-leaved Butchers Broom is titled, 


Ruſcus foliis ſubtus floriferis nudis. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Laurus Alexandrina, fructu folio in- 


innaſcente; Columna, Laurus Alexandrina, Chame- 


dente; Tournefort, Ruſcus latifolius, fructu folio 


daphne; and Dillenius, Ruſcus latifolius, fruftu 


ex medio foliorum extra pendente. 


3. The Hypogloſſum is, Ruſcus foliis ſubtus flori- 


It grows natu- 
rally on the declivities of hills and mountains in 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Laurus 


Alexandrina, fructu pediculo inſidente; Tournefort, 


Ruſcus anguſtifolius fructu folio innaſcente; and 


Columna, ypogloſſum Dioſcoridis; laurotaxa Plinii. 


It grows naturally in ſhady mountainous parts in 
Italy and Hungary. | 8 5 


4. The Alexandrian Laurel is titled, Relſcus | 


racemo terminali hermaphroditico. 


| Tournefort 
calls it, Ruſcus anguſtifolius, fructu ſummis ramu- 


lis innaſcente. It is not certain in what part of 


the world this ſpecies grows naturally. | 
© Ruſcus is of the claſs and order Dioecia Su- 


genefia ; and the characters are, 


I. Male Flowers. | | 

1. CaLyX is an erect, patent, perianthium, 

compoſed of ſix oval, convex leaves, having re- 
flexed borders. | 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnean 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racers. 


2. CorRoLLa. There are no petals ; but there 


is an oval, inflated, erect nectarium, the ſize of 
the calyx, and which opens at the mouth. 


3. STAMINA. There are no filaments z but 
three patent anther, ſitting on the top of the 


nectarium, and joined at their baſe. 
„„ 1, Semale Flowers,” . 
1. CaLyx is the ſame ſort of perianthium as 
that of the males. „ | 
2. CoRoOLLa. There are no petals ; but the 


ſame kind of nectaria as in the male flowers. 


3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong, oval 
germen, hid within the nectarium; of a cylin- 
dric ſtyle, the length of the nectarium; and an 
obtuſe ſtigma, ſtanding above the mouth of it. 
4. PERICARPIUM is a round trilocular berry, 
5. SEMINA. The leeds are two, and round. 


} 
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Thisfhrub 
_ deſcribed. 


So oy 


SALSOLA, The STONECROP-TREE. 


H1S is a fine plant, looks well in | 


any place, and may be placed amongſt 
the Evergreens, as it retains its leaves 
(if well. ſheltered) during the winter months. 
This ſort is commonly called the Stonecrop- tree, 
though in ſome places it is called Shrubby Blite, 


Shrubby Glaſſwort, &c. but the former is 
the name which it moſt generally bears and is 


known by. The Stonecrop-tree is a ſhrub of 
about four or five feet growth. It will ſhoot 
rather higher, if permitted ; but 1s never more 


beautiful than when about a yard high. The 


branches are numerous, naturally grow upright, 
are covered with a grey bark, and are very 
brittle. As to the leaves, they are very much 
like the Common Stonecrop of our walls, which 


is ſo well known, being narrow, taper, and 


_ pleaſant green, and the branches are ſtored with 


fleſhy like them. They are of the ſame light, 


them in plenty. The flowers make no ſhow ; 


neither is there any thing that is deſirable to the 


Gardener that ſucceeds them. This is a very 


hardy ſhrub; but, as we have introduced it 
amongſt the Evergreens, it may not be impro- 


per to give an hint or two for its being properly 


ſtationed. It ſhould be ſet in a well-weltered 


place; for although the leaves remain on all 


winter, yet our ſevere black froſts ſuddenly com- 
ing on them, when in an open expoled place, 
deſtroy them, and cauſe them to turn black; 
and although the ſhrub will ſhoot out again | 


early in the ſpring, yet the black deſtroyed leaves 


will look very dilagreeable all winter, and be as 


_ blots among others that are. leſs ſubject to theſe 


diſaſters. One hint more may be neceſſary ; and 
that 1s, wherever this ſhrub 1s planted, either 
in ſmall or large gardens, among deciduous or 
evergreen trees, not to circumſcribe the tree, 
with ſtrings or baſs mattings, in order to con- 


fine the branches and keep them cloſer ; This 


will effectually deſtroy all the branches and leaves, 
if not the whole plant; for being thus cloſely 


confined, the free admiſſion of the air will be 


oo excluded, which will cauſe theſe ſucculent 


the more neceſſary, as their upright branches | 
being heavy laden with ſuch plenty of ſucculent 


leaves to rot and decay. This precaution is 


leaves, are ſubject to be blown down from 

the bottom by the high winds; and as they 

then muſt of courſe look irregular, and may 
probably overſpread ſome little plant that grows 

near them, it is a common thing to tie them up 

again to the other branches. This cuſtom, then, 

for the future muſt never be practiſed; but when 

any of them happen to be blown down in that 
manner, they muſt be taken off and thrown 

away, | CO | 
Nothing is more eaſy than the culture of the yy, 
Stonecrop tree; for it is encreaſed by layers, cut- of de 
tings, and ſuckers, In ſhort, if ſome of theſe gating it. 
ſhrubs are planted, they will ſoon ſend forth 

many ſtalks from the roots; and if the whole 


be then taken up, theſe, without any other 


troubie, may be divided, and will each of them 


be a good plant; and thus in a few years, 


from a plant or two of this ſhrub, ſcores may be 


| obtained. 


The title of this genus is, Salſola erecta fruti- 


coſa, foliis filiformibus obtuſiuſculis. In the former Titles, 
| edition of the Species Plantarum it is termed, 
 Chenopodium foliis linearibus teretibus, carnofis, 


caule fruticoſo. Boerhaave calls it, Chenopodium, 
tedi folio minimo, fruteſcens perenne; Ray, Blitum 


_ fruticoſum maritimum, vermicularis fruticoſum dic- 
tum; Muntingius, Sedum minus arboreſcens ; 
Faller, Lerchea foliis obtiſſis; Caſpar Bauhine, 


Anthyllis chamephithydes fruteſcens; and John 
Bauhine, Kali ſpecies vermicularis marina arbo- 
reſcens. It grows naturally on the ſea-coaſts of 
England, France, Spain, and Perſia, i 
Salſola is of the claſs and order Pentandria Di- 0146 


_ gynia, and the characters are, and order 


1. Cal. vx is a permanent perianthium, com- in the 


poſed of five oval, concave, leaves. ogy : 
2. COROLLA. There is none. Tue cha- 


3. STAMINA are five very ſhort filaments, in- rafters. | 
ſerted in the diviſion of the calyx. | 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a round germen, 
a ſhort double or triple ſtyle, and recurved 


ſtigmas. = 


. PERICARPIUM is an oval capſule of one 
all eee. up in the calyx. e 

6. SEMEN. The feed is ſingle, large, and 
ſpiral, ” 0 _ 
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TAXUS, The YEW-TREE. 


HAT has been already ſaid of the Yew- 
tree, in the Firſt Book, may be ſuffi- 
cient for the purpoſe, particularly as it 
is with us univerſally well Known; and as its cul- 


ture is there very fully explained, no one will be 


at a loſs how to arrange his plants when thus 
raiſed, either in the wilderneſs-quarters, or hedge- 


rows, or for covering at a diſtance bleak and 
barren hills, either for beauty or profit : So that 
nothing is wanted to be added here, more than 
to remind the Gardener, that there is a variety 


of it, with very ſhort leaves, which has a ſingular 


both to be encreaſed by layers; and the Striped 


Titles. 


ſort muſt be ſet in a very barren ſoil, or it will | 


ſoon become plain. 


The Yew-tree is titled, Ti ky foliis approxi- 


matis. This tree is found in old books of Bo- 
tany with no other title than, Taxus; though 
ſome have the epithet vulgaris, &c. 


tive of Britain and moſt parts of Europe, and 


grows alſo in Canada. 


It is a na- 


Taxus is of the claſs and order Dioecia Mona- 
delphia; and the characters are, 
| I. Male Flowers. 

1. Caryx. There is none; but a gem like 
a four-leaved perianthium. 38 

2. CoRoLLa. There is none. | 
3. STAMINA are numerous filaments, that co- 
aleſce at the bottom, in a column longer than 
the gem. The antheræ are peltated and de- 
preſſed, have obtuſe margins, are divided into 


eight ſegments, and open on each ſide the baſe, 
_ ditcharging their farina. 5 | 

and very beautiful effect in ornamenting planta- | 
tions; and another with Striped leaves, of great 
value among the variegated tribes. They are 


II. Female Flowers. 
1. CaLyx. The ſame as the males. 
2. CoRoOLLa. There is none. 


3. PsTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, acuminated 
germen, with no ſtyle, but an acute ſtigma. 


4. PERICARP1UM is a waſting, red-coloured, 


per coat, 
5. SEMEN. 
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being planted as a fruit-tree is enforced. 
This. delightful tree is worthy of all plantations ; 


and in wilderneſs-quarters for ornament it ſhould 


Species, 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Chineſe, 


have a good ſhare, Nothing more need be added 


in relation to this ſort ; for there the reader will 


ſce enough of its deſcription, and may know 
how to rank it amongſt others in his works. 
Beſides this ſpecies, there are two others, one of 
more beauty, the other of better quality, though 


they will all arrive to nearly the ſame height 


and magnitude; and theſe are, 
2. The Chineſe Arbor Vitæ. N 
3. The American Sweet-ſcente d Arbor Vite. 
2. The Chineſe Arbor Vite is a much more 


beautiful plant than the Common ſpecies; for 
its branches are more numerous, and grow in a 


more pictureſque erect manner, and the leaves 
are of a fine pleaſant light- green colour; whereas 
thoſe of the other in winter are of a dark diſ- 
agreeable green, inclined to a duſky-brown, 
which is the worſt property of this tree in the 
winter-ſeaſon. The branches of the Common 
Arbor Vitæ are of a dark-brown colour, and the 
bark on the young branches is ſmooth ; the bark 
of the Chineſe is alſo ſmooth, and of a light- 
. * leaves of this ſort, like the others, 
ol. I. 


23. 


EE Common Arbor Vite has been already 
1 treated of in the Firſt Book, where its 


— 


box I had from Penſylvania. 


are imbricated, that is, they grow over each 


other; but they are more numerous and ſmaller, 


and grow cloſer together; and being of ſo fine 


The ſeed is ſingle, oval, and ob- 
long; its top is prominent beyond the berry. 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 
racters. 


| juicy berry, lengthened from the receptacle, 
globular at the top, and below covered by a pro- 


a green, which continues all winter, make this 
ſort the moſt valuable, though not to the rejec- 


tion of the others, even in pleaſureable planta- 


tions; for thoſe cauſe good variety by their man- 
ner of growth, as well as the colour of their 
leaves. The flowers of none of the ſorts have any 


beauty; they have males and females diſtinct; 


and the females of the Common Arbor Vitæ are 
ſucceeded by ſmooth cones, whereas the cones 


of the Chineſe ſort are rugged. They are larger 


than the Common ſort, and are of a fine grey 


_ colour. | | 


3. The American Sweet-ſcented Arbor Vite is 


a variety only of the Common ſort; it came up American 


from ſome ſcattered ſeeds at the bottom of a 


It has the ſame 
duſky look in winter as the Common ſort, though 


it is better furniſhed with branches; neither are 


they produced fo horizontally, or hang down in 


the manner of the Common ſort. What makes 


this ſort moſt valuable is the property of its 
leaves; for, being bruiſed, they emit a moſt re- 
freſhing odour, which is by many ſuppoſed to 
be as fine an aromatic as any we have; whereas 
the leaves of the other ſorts being bruiſed, to 
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moſt people are foetid and diſagreeable. Whe- 

ther this property will be continued by ſeeds, 

I have not yet experienced. | 
Method of I encreaſe it by cuttings and layers, as has 
propagat- been directed before, and this method of pro- 
og them. pagation is common to all the ſorts. 


| Titles. The Chineſe Arbor Vite is titled, Thuja 


ſerobilis ſquarroſis: ſquamis acuminatis reflexis. 
Van Royen calls it, Thuja ſtrobilis uncinatis : 
Hquamis reflexo-acuminatis. It grows naturally in 
China. | | | 
The Common Arbor Vitæ is, Thuja frobilis 
Levibus : ſquamis obtuſis Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


_ Thuja Theophraſti , Cluſius and others, Arbor 


Vite. It grows naturally in the moiſt parts of 
Canada and Siberia. 
Class Thuya is of the claſs and order Monoecia 
and order Nonadelphia; and the characters are, 
I. Male Flowers. | 
They form an oval amentum, 


Linnzan 
ſyſtem 1. CAL xx. 
The cha- 
racters. 


grow oppolite on the common footſtalk, and 


each embraces it with its baſe. The calycinal | 


ſquamma is oval, concave, and obtuſe, 

2. Corollna, There is none. 
3. STAMINA. Each floret has four exceeding 
ſmall filaments, with the like number of an. 


| therz, that adhere to the baſe of the calycinal 
ſquamma. ; 


II. Female Flowers on the ſame plant. 

1. CaLyx. They form an oval cone, and 
each ſcale contains two flowers. 

2. CoROLLAa. There is none. 

3. PrsT1LLUM conſiſts of a very ſmall germen, 
of a ſubulated ſtyle, and a ſingle ſtigma. 

4. PERICARPIUM 1s an oval, oblong, obtuſe 
cone, opening lengthways. The ſquammæ are 
nearly equal, oblong, obtuſe, and convex on 
their outſide. 85 N 

5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are oblong, and each 
is longitudinally ſurrounded with a membrana- 
ceous indented wing, : 
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„IBU RV UM. LAURUSTINUS. 


1 4 URUSTINUS is one of the greateſt 


4 ornaments of our gardens in the winter- 
months, not only as it is a fine evergreen, 


but vecauſe, during that ſeaſon, it will either be | 


in full blow, or elſe exhibit its lowers and buds in 


large bunches, ready to burſt open, in ſpite of | 


all weather that may happen; and the boldneſs 


of theſe buds, at a time when other flowers and 
trees ſhrink under oppreſſive colds, is matter 
of wonder and pleaſure. There are many va- 


rieties of Lauruſtinus ; but thoſe moſt remark- 


able are, | 5 
The Narrow leaved Lauruſtinus. 
The Broad-leaved Lauruſtinus. 
The Hairy-leaved Lauruſtinus. 
The Shining-leaved Lauruſtinus. 
The Silver-ſtriped Lauruſtinus. | 
The Gold-ftriped Lauruſtinus. | 
The Narrow-leaved Lauruſtinus is fo called 
becauſe, of all the forts, the leaves of this are 
ſmalleſt. It is generally planted among the 
low ſhrubs; though I have known it trained up 
_ againſt a wall to fourteen or ſixteen feet high. It 
produces its branches irregularly, which will 


Varieties 


deſcribed. 


grow ſo thick and cloſe as to form a buſh; for | 


it hath that appearance when planted ſingly in 
open quarters. The bark in ſummer is green, 
and ofren a little hairy and glandulous; in winter 


it is frequently of a dark-brown colour. The 


leaves grow by pairs, ſtanding oppoſite, on ſtrong 
and very tough footſtalks. They are of an oval 


figure, and their edges are entire, Their upper 
ſurface is ſmooth, and of a ſtrong green colour; 
bur their under is lighter, and a little hairy ; and 
they are at all ſeaſons very ornamental. The 
flowers are produced in large umbels, and are 
well known. It generally will be in full blow 
in January, February, March, and April; during 
nich time it will be covered with bloom, caul- 
ing a delightful effect. | 
The Broad leaved Lauruſtinus differs from the 
former lort, in that the leaves are broader, and 


the roots proportionably ſtronger. It will arrive 


umbels of the flowers are larger, tho' they will 


to a greater height than the other ſorts, and the 


not be produced in ſuch plenty; it, nevertheleſs, 


makes an excellent figure. 


The Hairy-leaved Lauruſtinus is as free a 
ſhooter as the other, and the leaves are frequently 


as large, and differs from that in ſcarcely any 
reſpect it makes a ſmall variety. It flowers 


thole. 7 5 | 


thing but that the leaves are hairy; the young 
ſhoots alſo are hairy to a great degree. In this 


like the other ſorts; though in my gardens, 
I have ever obſerved it to blow rather later than 


The Shining-leaved Lauruſtinus is ſtill of about 


the ſame growth, and the leaves are large and 
fair, They are of an oval figure; and their 


[ upper and under ſurface are both ſhining, though 
their under is veined, and of a paler green. It 


differs only in that the leaves and young ſhoots 


are ſmooth, ſhining, and free from hairs; and 


being of this lucid green, force eſteem. It 


generally flowers later than the two firſt ſorts. 


The two variegated ſorts are only one or other 
of the above ſorts, ſtriped with white or yellow; 


though the ſorts ſtriped with Silver I have met 


with have been the Broad-leaved kinds; but 


the Gold-ſtriped fort has always been the firſt, 


or Narrow-leaved kind, with leaves ſtriped or 


blotched with yellow; and on theſe accounts, 
thoſe who are fond of variegated plants covet 


theſe in their Collection. my 
All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated ; for if in 
winter a little mould be any-how thrown amongſt 


the young branches, they will ſtrike root, and 


be good plants by the next autumn. Notwith- 


ſtanding theſe plants, however careleſsly the 


mould be thrown, will grow, it is not here recom- 
mended to the Gardener to practiſe that cuſtom 3 
it is expected that he be always neat in all his 
work; it is mentioned here only to ſhew what 
may be done; but let him gently lay the 3 

| | own, 


Culture of 
the Ciffer- 
ent ots. 


— 
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Thisplant 
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Varieties, 
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down, ſtrip of ſome of the lower leaves, and 
with his hand draw the mould amongſt the young 
ſhoots, and leave them neated up, as if a work- 
man had been there; and theſe will be all good 
plants by the autumn, the ſtrongeſt of - which 
may be ſet out for good, whilſt the youngeſt 


may be planted out in the nurſery, at ſmall diſ- 


rances, to gain ſtrength, 


Laurnſtinus is titled, Viburnum foliis integerri- 


glanduloſis. In the Upſal Catalogue it is termed, 
Viburnum foliis ovatis integerrimis, only. Some 
authors call it ſimply, Tinus; others, Laurus 
ſylveſtris, — Lauruſtinus, & Cluſius and ſome 
others diſtinguiſh the different ſorts by calling 


| them, Tinus primus, Tinus ſecundus, tertius, &c. 


It grows naturally in Italy and Spain. 


© A” P: een. 


LEA. FURZE, WHINS, or GORSE. 


* HERE are two ſpecies of this n 


one is an African plant, the other is Eu- 
| ropean, and in England called by the 
various names of, Gorſe, Furze, Whins, and in 
ſome places Prickly Broom. There are ſeveral va- 


rieties of this ſpecies; and I introduce them in this | 
place, not that their leaves are evergreen, for they 


ſoon fall off, but on account of the never-failing 
ſtrong green exhibited from their young ſhoots 


and ſpines, which in the winter ſeaſon is in the 
moſt perfection, and at that time better adapted | 
to mix with Evergreens, if a perſon is deſirous 
of heightening his variety with a few of theſe 
plants, which, tho* common in England, are in 
many countries highly prized and valued as their. 


fineſt flowering-ſhrubs; and very juſtly too, they 
being poſſeſſed of ſuch beauties and properties 
as are peculiar to few plants, and which the 
commonneſs of the ſhrub only renders unnoticed 
in this country. 8 „ 
The root is hard, woody, divided, and of a 
whitiſh colour. 


branches are green, ſtriated, flexible, and beſet 
with numerous green thorns. The leaves are 
ſmall, hairy, pointed, come out in the ſpring, 
and ſoon fall off: The flowers come out from the 


ſides of the young ſhoots, and alſo from the 
ſpines, in great plenty: They are large, and of a 
They appear in March, | 
April, and May, and in warm well-ſheltered 


beautiful yellow colour. 


places will frequently ſhew themſelves in Fe- 
bruary and earlier; but their greateſt ſhow is in 
May, when whole heaths will be covered with 
their golden bloom. At this time, when they 


are in ſuch plenty, they occaſion a faint ſmell to 


a conſiderable diſtance. They afterwards die 


away to a pale or whitiſh yellow; and are ſoon | 


ſucceeded by oblong, ſtraight, turgid | pods, 
containing the ſeeds, 
this ſpecies are, OR 

1. The Common Gorſe of our heaths. 


2. The White-flowered Gorſe. 


3. Long Narrow-ſpined Gorſe. 

4. Short-ſpined Gorſe. 

5. Large French Furze or Gorſe. 

6. Round-podded Gorſe. 

7. Dwarf Gorſe. e 
Theſe forts are pretty permanent from 
lo that if thoſe of any one kind are ſown, the 
plants will for the moſt part be ſimilar to thoſe 
from whence the ſeeds were taken. _ | 

The feeds of Furze or Gorſe are beſt ſown in 
the autumn, and they will then come up early 


| 


The ſtalks are hard, woody, 
firm, branching, of a whitiſh-brown colour, and | 
four, five, ſix, or eight fect high. The young 


ſeeds ; 


The principal varieties of | i 


| 


be deferred till the ſpring. 


the ſpring following ; though the buſineſs may 


The Common Furze may be propagated in 


poor, cold, moiſt land, to great advantage where 


fuel 1s ſcarce. Whoever, therefore, 1s deſirous 
of propagating tracts of Furze for fuel, for 


ground, and in the ſpring fow it with a 


Titles. 


mis ovatis: ramificationibus venarum ſubtus villoſo- 


Of as 
pro pagat- 
ing this 


plant. 
heating of ovens, burning of brick, drying 
of malt, or the like, ſhould well plough , the 


crop of oats or barley, at the ſame time 


mixing with the oats or barley a third part 


of gorle ſeeds. After the oats are off, the young 


Gorſe will ſhew themſelves all over the ſport. 


The ſummer following they will grow ſtrong, 
and will ſoon cover the | 
four years be fit to cut for ule. „ 
European Furze or Gorſe is titled, Ulex foliis 
villoſis acutis, ſpinis ſparſis. In the Hortus Clif- 


fortianus it is termed, Ulex folio ſub fingulis ſpinis 
ſubulato plano acuto. 


Dodonæus calls it, Geniſta 
ſpinoſa , Caſpar Bauhine, Geniſta ſpinoſa major, 


longioribus aculeis; allo, Geniſta ſpinoſa minor, 


brevioribus aculeis; Gerard, Genifta ſpinoſa vul- 
garis; and Parkinſon, Genifta ſpinoſa vulgaris, 
ive ſeorparius Theopbraſti, quem Gaza Nepam 


| tranfulit; alſo, Geniſta ſpinoſa minor. It grows 


naturally in England, Gaul, and Brabant. 
Uiex is of the claſs and order Diadelphia De- 
candria ; and the characters are, . 


1. CaLyx is a permanent perianthium, com- 


poſed of two oval, oblong, concave, ſtraight, 


equal leaves, which are a little ſnorter than the 
carina. | | 
of five petals. | 5 
The vexillum is obcordated, large, ſtraight, 

and emarginated. 


The alæ are oblong, obtuſe, and ſhorter 
than the vexillum. 


2. Cokol LA is papilionaceous, and compoſed 


ground, and in three or 


| Titles. 


Claſs | 
and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 


racter:. 


The carina conſiſts of two ſtraight obtuſe 


petals, whoſe under borders meet, and 
ſeem joined together. 
3. STAMINA are diadelphous 
of the filaments are joined in a body, the other 
ſtands ſeparate), having ſimple antheræ. 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong, cylin- 
drical, hairy, germen; a filiforme aſſurgent 
ſtyle ; and a ſmall obtuſe ſtigma. | 
5. PerIcaRPIUM is an oblong, ſtraight, tur- 
gid pod, formed of two valves, and containing 
one cell. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are few, roundiſh, 
and emarginated. 
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0 YISCUM, WHITE MISS EIL, or MISS ELT OE. 

{6 IrtroJuc- HE Miſſeltoe is a very extraordinary plant, | not great, from what I have experienced, never- 
toryobſer- growing from the ſides and branches of | theleſs, be not diſcouraged, but repeat the trial, 
vations. other trees, inſtead of the earth, out of | for the method is eaſy, and common to all the 

which our noble Collection ſprings. This occa- | forts of trees on which it will grow: It is 
ſions a ſingularity beyond expreſſion, and is by | thus: | | | e | 
many thought very delightful and fine. In thoſe When the berries are fully ripe, they are to 

| countries where the Miſſeltoe is rarely found, it | be gathered; and having marked a fine ſmooth 

is much admired, and is to moſt people a very | place of a tree on which you would have them 

1! deſirable plant; and even where it abounds in the | grow, one, two, or more berries are to be ſtuck 

| hedges and woods, they have a peculiar regard | to this ſmooth place, on the outſide of the bark, 

f for it, and ſeldom fail to procure ſome of it | and the viſcous matter of which they are poſſeſſed 

[ ke the winter, by which a part of the houte | will cauſe them to ſtick, and prevent their falling. 

i is diſtinguiſhed. The veneration this plant has | If a ſmall lit be made with a knife, through the 

1} met with in all ages, particularly among the | outward bark only, and each berry lodged in 

W antient Druids, by whom it was held ſacred, | this ſlit, it will be never the worſe ; for they 

b may even now contribute to its exciting our | will grow both ways. If there are berries enough, 

bl eſteem; and as it is a plant out of the ordinary | the operation may be performed on ſeveral parts 
way of culture, every curious perſon will expect | of the ſame tree, obſerving always to chooſe the 
an account of it in a work of this nature. | ſmootheſt part of the bark; and in this man- 

I have choſe to introduce it here among the | ner it may be extended to other trees at pleaſure. 
Evergreens, becauſe the leaves are of a thick | Many of theſe berries will grow; though I muſt 
conſiſtence, and continue on all the winter | own, they for the nmioſt part make but flow pro- 
months. This plant is moſt conſpicuous when | greſs; for I have known bunches of eleven 
growing on a deciduous tree, ſuch as apples, | years old, and nearly round, of little more than 
crabs, thorns, &c. and on theſe I would chiefly | a foot diameter. Though this ſhould not diſ- 
recommend it, to ſhew Nature, and appear ſin- | courage the planter; for it ſometimes happens 
gular in deciduous plantations; though amongſt | that they ſo take to the tree as to form a large 
Evergreens, notwithſtanding it will appear there | buſh in a few years. 3% 
with leſs notice, it will, nevertheleſs, grow on | The Miſſeltoe is encreaſed in the woods chiefly 
the Evergreen Crab-tree, and a fort of Plum- | by the birds, which carrying the berries from tree 
leaved Thorn, which retaining its leaves until | to tree, and lodging ſome of them, they adhere 
ſpring in well-ſheltered places, is ſometimes in ſuch | to the bark and grow. : . | 
places planted as an Evergreen. On theſe and | This plant is ſaid to be poſſeſſed of many ex- Virtus of 
the like trees the Miſſeltoe will grow; and if it | cellent and rare virtues, and is uſed in medi- che Miſe— 
is wanted in evergreen wilderneſs-quarters, theſe | cine for nervous diſorders, &c. Birdlime is ee: 
are the forts our ingenious Gardener muſt pitch | made of its berries, which being well boiled in 

1 Es upon for his purpole. _ i | water, and afterwards: well beaten and cleared, 

* ' Deferip- This plant, then, which grows on other trees, | will be fit for uſe. _ og 

il tionofthis js compoſed of many branches, and ſpreads it- | Viſcum, which is ſo called on account of this Tiles. 

ll: fl Plant,” ſelf often as much in breadth as it may be ſaid | elutinous quality of the berries, is entitled, 

. to advance in height; fo that the form it for the | Viſcum foliis lanceolatis obtiſis, caule dichotomo, 

1 moſt part naturally aſſumes is nearly round. The | /picis axillaribus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Viſcum 

„ bark of this plant is of a yellowiſh colour; and | baccis albis; and Cammerarius, /i/cum. It grows 

0 the numerous branches of which it is compoſed | upon trees in England and moſt parts of Europe. 

. uſually grow by pairs, in a kind of forked Viſcum is of the claſs and order Divecia Te- Clif; and 

1 manner, thus dividing themſelves from the trandria; and the characters are, over 

N main ſtem very near the baſe all over the ſhrub. I. Male Flowers. | 1 

ig At the joints grow the leaves, which are ob- | 1. Caryx is a perianthium compoled of four ſyſtem. 

9 long, or of a ſpear-ſhaped figure, but obtuſe | oval, equal leaves. 5 The cha- 

bi or rounded at their ends. They are of a thick | 2. Cokol HA. There is none. |  racters. 

U conliſtence, of a yellowiſh-green colour, and all 3. STamina are four in number. There are 

A winter have a ſingular, beautiful, and odd ap- | no filaments, but four oblong, acuminated an- 

'A pearance. The flowers grow in ſmall ſpikes, | there, each of which grows to a foliole of the 

| from the wings of the branches. They are of | calyx. | ; 

A a yellowiſh colour, very ſmall, and make no Fe II. Female Flowers. 7 

5 figure; but are ſucceeded by a fine, large, 1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of four 

| almoſt tranſparent, viſcous, white berry, which | ſmall, oval, ſeſtile, deciduous leaves, ſitting upon 

i © will be ripe in the winter. = e the germen. a 

þ Methoiof The manner of propagating this ſhrub is by 2. Coror1.a. There is none. 1 1 

| propagat- the berry, when quite ripe. It will grow upon 3. PisT1.L.uz conſiſts of an oblong, three- 

i git. apple, crab, white thorn, hazel, aſh, or oak; | cornered germen, ſituated under the receptacle, 
though it is ſeldom found on the oak, and is | without any ſtyle, but an obtuſe ſtigma. . 
what I never ſaw ; but that it will grow upon 4. PrRICARIUu is a round {mooth berry of 
that tree, we have the ſuffrage of antiquity. On | one cell. oe : 
the oak, therefore, do not fail to try your ex- 5. SruEx. The feed is ſingle, obcordated, 
periments of encreaſing the plant; and if your | obtuſe, carnoſe, and compreſfed. 
expectations fail, as I aſſure you the hopes are | 
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HARDY CLIMBING PLANTS; 


R/ 


THEIR NATURE, CULTURE, AND MANAGEMENT: 


XL ORD, how manifold are thy works ! 


in wiſdom heſt thou made them all! was 


a juſt exclamation of the Royal Plalmiſt: 
And have we in the leaſt degree more cauſe to 
be filent, and not to expreſs our juſt admiration 
of the wonders of the creation in general, but 
particularly now, when our attention is more im- 
mediately engaged in thoſe of the vegetable crea- 


tion. There is not a ſingle plant that grows but | 


extols its Maker's praiſe, and diſcovers infi- 
nite wiſdom in the continuance of its kind, by 
the contrivance of the male and female organs 


mals, and by which the ſpecies are 'preſerved 
and new varieties formed, and tranſmitted from 


generation to generation, and will continue to be 


kept up until the lateſt time. Neither is his 
wiſdom and power leſs manifeſt in theſe works 
of his hands, than his goodneſs and kindneſs to 
mankind; ſince, in the courſe of the vegetable 
creation, he has provided every thing that way 
for our uſe, contemplation, and pleaſure. The 


variety of foreſt- trees ſerve, indeed, for all theſe 


purpoſes; but artificers and others poſſeſſed of 
tardly any reflection, perceive only their great ule, 
and how neceſſary they are for our ſupport, in 
the conveniencies of this world. The flowers poſ- 
leſſed of fragrance and beauty afford pleaſure by 
feaſting the eye and ſenſe of ſmelling; and at- 
tract the attention of the fine lady, the prude, 
the coquette, and the beau, equally with that of 
the philoſopher ; but theſe value them only as 
ſuch, without ever looking farther, or conſider- 
ing the Being who thus gave them thoſe proper-, 
Vor. I. | 
23 


1 


ties for other purpoſes, as well as regaling our 
ſenſes of ſeeing and ſmelling. But beſides theſe 
two extremes that have their admirers, the one 


for their uſe, the other for their beauty, there is 


another, and by far the greateſt part of the Vege- 
table Creation which falls not under the notice of 


thoſe two claſſes of mortals, who conſtitute a very 
large ſhare of mankind ; and they are ſuch as nei- 
ther preſent you with large, fair, ſweet- ſmelling 


flowers, nor are hardy and ſturdy enough to be 


put to the uſeful purpoſes of life. Many of 
thoſe forts, indeed, fall of courſe under the in- 


ſpection of another part of mankind, who ſtuay 
their uſes in medicine, and know how to apply 
them for our remedies in ſickneſs. Theſe, as 


phyſicians, are obliged to ſcrutinize into their 


nature, and ſearch out their virtues and uſe ; 


ſo that our foreſt-trees, our beautiful flowers, 
and our medicinal plants, have all their admirers 


and protectors, who know and are benefited by 
their virtues, beauty, or uſe, But there is a 


great ſhare of the vegetable tribe that affords us 
no beautiful flowers, that are poſſeſſed of no 


_ medicinal qualities yet known, and whoſe ſtalks 


or ſtems are of ſuch little conſequence as to be 
hardly fit for the fire. All theſe, nevertheleſs, 


have their beauties ; have the organs of genera- 


tion perfect, and afford infinite plcaſure and con- 


templation to another ſet of people, ho delight 


in ſtudying the works of Nature, and ſceing the 


wiſdon of the All-wiſe Creator in their forma- 


tion and contrivance; and this ſett have uſually 


been called Philoſophers ; to that altho' a phyſi- 


clan, a man of fortune, or an artificer, may be a 
8. 8 of lO phi- 
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philoſopher, we ſhall not denominate him ſuch 
in this reſpect, unleſs his delight be in all the 
plants that grow on earth, as well as ſuch as ex- 


cel in thole kinds of virtues; for the fame wil- 


dom appears in the one as the other, and they 
all equally call for our wouder, acknowledgment, 
and praiſe. 


To the variety of plants that-ſeem peculiarly _ 


adapted to attract the philoſopher's attention, 
the Climbers ſeem of right to belong; for none 
but philoſophers will perceive them to be of any 
ute : Some of them, indeed, are poſſeſſed of fair 


and good flowers; but theſe are for the moſt 


part deſtitute of ſmell, and very inconſidera- 
ble in number. Some of them are uſeful in 


medicine; but the virtues of the greateſt part 


are either not known, or have been diſuſed; 
and if we examine the whole tribe, we ſhall 
find few, if any of them that can anſwer any 
purpoſe in life. Theſe plants, however, all of 
them afford matter of wonder and gratitude to 


the God of Nature, for his thus bedecking the 
globe with ſuch variety of plants of variety of 
torms; and that theſe ſlender plants ſhould be | 
poſſeſſed of either a flexuoſe or winding nature, 
or furnithed with tendrils to ſupply the defect of 


their weakneſs, and by the help of ſuch arrive 


at the height Nature has limited their ſhoots. 


top of the ſhrub, and mounted alott, ſpread 


Species. 


Evergreen 
Big noma. 


The additional beauty which wilderneſs- quarters 
and plantations for pleaſure receive from theſe 


plants cannot but be remarked by the ſlighteſt 


obſerver of Nature's beauties; ſome winding 
round the ſtems, and interweaving themſelves 
in their branches; others, having afpired to the 


about, and, at a d.ſtince, beautifully appear like 
a tree of a hitherto-unoblerved genus; and 
others, of a lower growth, are contented to 
trail gently on the ground, or to attack with 
their embraces the lowett ſhrubs. All theſe can- 
not fail of giving pleature cven to thoſe who may 
be deemed incurious; whilſt, to the real ob- 
ſerver- of Nature's works, they afford much be- 
nefit, and raiſe his contemplation and wonder, 
gratitude and praiſe 
The different ways by which theſe weak and 
ſlender plants raiſe tnemielves to advantage have 
terms to expreſs the manner in which they riſe : 
Thus, they are ſaid to be, 


the left, the plant is faid to aſcend, toil 
ing according to the ſun's motion. ; 

When they wind or twitt to the right, they 

are ſaid to ariſe contrary to the ſun's motion. 

2. Twining by the claſpers. Numbers of plants, 
whole ſtalks are poſſc led of no twining property, 
are nevertheleſs furniſhed with Claſpers, which 
lay hold of, and wind about every thing that is 
near them. | | | | 

3. Paraſitic, when they ſtrike root into the 
bark of other trees, tang upon, and gain their 
chief ſupport from them. 

But as the phraſes reſpecting the different 
properties of ſtalks and their claſpers have been 
already explained in the Introduction, I ſhail 
proceed to the Climbers themſelves, and ſhall 
begin with Bignonia, and then treat of the others 
as they come of courſe in their order. 


ED AT IL 


BIGNOMWNIA, The T 


. GNONIA affords us at leaſt four diſtinct 
1 ſpecies, beſides varieties; which, though 

tender when young, will nevertheleſs grow 
well abroad againſt warm walls, and in well- 


ſheltered places; and, if the winters ſhould | 


prove uncommonly ſevere, it would be worth 
while to be at almoſt any trouble in matting and 
covering them, they being all plants of admi- 


rable beauty. The hardiett ſpecies are, 


1. The Evergreen Bignonia, or Jaſmine of 
Virginia, JJ 3 
2. The Quadrifoliate Bignonia. 

3. Capreolated Bignonia. 

4. Radicant Bignonia. 


1. The Evergreen Bignonia, or Virginia Jaſ- 


mine, has almoſt every perfection to recommend 


it as a climber; for though the plants are ſmall, 


yet if they are trained up to a wall, or have 


buſhes or trees on which to climb, they will 
mount to a great height, by their twining ſtalks, 
and over-top hedges, and even trees, and will 
form at a diſtance a great figure from the ſway 
they will bear. The leaves of Bignonia are ſin- 


_ gle, and of a lanceolate figure, They grow 


trom the joints, are of a fine ſtrong green co- 
lour, and very. ornamental: But the flowers 
conſtitute the greateſt value of this plant, on 
account of the hne odour Nature has beſtowed 


on them; which is to ſo great a degree as to 


RUMPET FLOWER. 


| perfume the circumambient air to a conſiderable 
diſtance. Theſe flowers are of a yellow colour, 
and leſs beautiful than ſome of the other ſorts, 
which is ſufficiently recompenſed by their ex- 


manner, from the wings of the leaves at each 


a trumpet. The pods that ſucceed theſe flowers 
are ſmall. oY 
whatever plants are near.it, to a great height. 
The leaves are of a Janceolate figure, and grow 
from the joints, often four oppoſite. They are 
of a fine green; but their flowers are produced 
rather thinly, and ſtand each on its own foot- 
ſtalk; and are not poſſeſſed of that heightened 
fragrance with the other. | 


noble Climber. It ariſes by the aſliſtance of ten- l 
drils, the branches being very lender and weak 
and by theſe it will over-top buſhes, trees, &c. 
twenty or thirty feet high, The branches, 
however, ſhew their natural tendency to aſpire, 
for they wind about every thing that is near them; 
ſo that, together with the afliſtance Nature has 
given them of tendrils, it is no wonder they ar- 
rive at fo great an height. Theſe branches, or 
rather ſtalls, have a imooth ſurface ; are often 
of a reddiſh colour, particularly next the _ 
| anc 


traordinary fragrance. They grow in an erect | 


——————_ 


1. Twining by the flats, when they ſpirally and the 
twiſt about any plant. terms uſed 


When they wind or twiſt themſelves towards * 
| em, 


There is a variety of this ſpecies, which over- tops y iz. 


2. The Quadrifoliate Bignonia is another Quadti o. 


ade 


Bignonis: 
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ated, and 


and are very tough. The tendrils grow from the 


joints; they are curled, and are divided into 
three parts. The leaves grow allo from the joints, 
and are four in number, at each. Theſe are of 
an oblong figure, have their edges entire, and 
are very ornamental to the plant; for they are 


of an elegant green colour: Their under ſur- 


face is much paler than their upper, and their 
footſtalks, mid-rib, and veins, alter to a fine 
purple. Each flower is compoſed of one large 
leaf. The tube is very large, and the rim is 
divided and ſpreads open. Theſe flowers being 
of a fine ſcarlet, make a noble figure. They 
grow from the wings of the leaves, in Auguſt, 
two uſually at each joint; and they are ſuc- 
ceeded in the countries where they grow natu- 
rally by long pods. 


which rites by the aſliſtance of tendrils or claſpers. 
The leaves grow at the joints oppoſite by pairs, 


tho thoſe which appear at the bottom frequently 


Radicant 


Bignonia, 


good green colour, have their edges deeply cut, 
and drawn out into a long point. The flowers 
are produced in Auguſt, at the ends of the 


come out ſingly. 
and continue on the plant all winter. The flowers 


are produced in Auguſt, from the wings of the 
leaves: They are of the ſame nature, and of 


the ſhape nearly of the former; are large, of a 
yellow colour, and ſucceeded by ſhort pods. 
4. Radicant Bignonia will arrive to a prodigious 
height, if it has either buildings or trees to 
climb up by; for it ſtrikes root from the joints 


tops of buildings, trees, &c. be they ever ſo 
high. This ſpecies has pinnated leaves, which 
grow oppoſite by pairs at the joints. Theſe leaves 
are compoſed of about four pair of folioles, 
which end with an odd one. They are of a 


branches, in bunches: They are large, and like 


the other are compoled of one tube; but they 


are ſhaped more like a trumpet than any of the 


forts. They are of a fine red colour, and make 


Varie'y. 


 Trumpet-tlower. 


Proper 
Muations, 


Vethodof 
Pfopagat- 


lorts b 
ayers, 


a grand ſhow; and this fort is chiefly known by 
the name of Scarlet Trumpet-Flower. 

There is another fort, called the Smaller 
It differs from the other only 
in that the leaves and flowers are ſmaller, and 


tome fancy their colour to be a finer red; the 


colour of the former, in ſome ſituations, often 
approaching to that of an orange colour. : 
Theſe two ſorts are more hardy than any of 
the others, and conſequently more proper to be 
let againſt old walls, &c. in expoſed ſituations : 


They will all, however, bear our climate very | 


well; though it would be more adviſeable to 
tet the others in well-ſheltered places, as they 
will otherwiſe be in danger of ſuffering by ſevere 
froſts, eſpecially while young, if there be no- 
thing to break their edge. | 


The propagation of all is very eaſy; for if the 


ſhoots are laid upon the ground, and covered 
with a little mould, they will immediately ſtrike 


root, and become good plants for ſetting out | 


where they are wanted, 


3. Capreolated Bignonia is another fine Climber, | 


They are of an oblong figure, 


_ 


They will all grow by cuttings. The bottom 


part of the ſtrongeſt young thocts is the bett; 


and by this method plenty may be ſoon raiſed. 
They are to be raifed by ſeeds; but this is a 
tedious method, eſpecially of the Pinnated-leaved 


ſorts; for it will be many years before the plants 


raiſed from feeds will blow. Having obtained 
ſeeds, however, the method of management is 


þ thus: A ſpot of rich garden-mould muſt be pitched 


on, in a well-ſheltered place, and being mad: 
fine, and cleared of all roots of weeds, &c. 


the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in beds, about half an 


inch deep. Theſe beds ſhould be hooped; and 


as the hot weather in the ſpring comes on, ſhould 


be ſhaded with mats, and have frequent watering ; 
and by this means the ſeeds, if good, will ſoon come 
up; and if ſhade and watering be afforded them 
during the heat of ſummer, it will be the better. 
At the approach of the next winter, the ſtricteſt 


eye mult be had to the weather; for at the ap- 


proach of the firſt froſts, they muſt be matted 


over, eſpecially the three firſt forts, which are 


moſt tender; and this care may be repeated all 


winter, covering them in hard weather, and 
taking off the mats as ſoon as the weather grows 


mild, In the ſeed-bed they may remain two or 
even three years, and then be planted our for 
JJV . 

1. The firſt of the above ſpecies is titled, 


| Bignonia foliis ſimplicibus lanceolatis, caule volu- 
into whatever is near it, and thus will get to the 


bili. Vay Royen calls it, Bignonia foliis ovato- 


Titles. 


lanceolatis conjugatis integerrimis; Cateſpy, Gelſe- 


minum, ſive jaſminum luteum odoratum Virginianum 


ſeandens ſempervirens; and Piukener, Syringa vo- 


lubilis Virginiana, myrti majoris folio, alato ſe- 
mine, floribus odoratis luteis. It is a native of 
Virginia. 1 33% 

2. Quadrifoliate Bigncnia is, Bignonia foliis 
conjugatis: cirrho breviſſimo arcucto tripartite. 
Tournetort calls it, Bigncnia Americana, capreo.ts 
aduncis donata, ſiliqit long iim; Plumier, Cle- 


 matis quaarifolia, fiorc digitalis Inteo, claviculis 
aduncis; Plukenet, Clematis myrſinites, ampliori- 


bus foliis, Americana tetraphyllos; and Sloane, 
Gelſeminum indicum hederaccum.tetraphyilum, folio 


ſubrotundo acuminato. It grows naturally in Ba- 


badoes, Domingo, &c. 


3. The third ſpecies is ſtyled, Bignonia ſoliis 
conjugatis cirrhoſis : foliolis cordato-lanceolatis; fo- 
liis imis ſimplicibus. Brennius calls it, Bignonia 
Americana capreolis donata, filigud brevicre, Za- 


noni, Clematis tetraphylla Americana; and others, 


Clematis Americana filiquoſa tetraphyllos. It grows 15 


naturally in North-America. 
4. Radicant Bignonia is titled, Bignonia foliis 


| pinnatis, foliolis incifis, conle geniculis radicatis, 


Rivinus calls it, Pſeudo-gelſeminum faliquoſum 
Cornutus, Gelſeminum hederaceum indicum; Mo- 
riſon, Pſeudo-epocynum hederaceum Americanum, 
tubuloſo flore Pheniceo, fraxini folio; and Cateſby, 


Bignonia fraxini foliis, coccines flore minore. It 


grows naturally in Carolina, Virginia, Canada, 


and many parts. 
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tion of this 


Plant. 


letbodof It is propagated by laying down the young 
Propagate 


ing IC 


by layers, 


and by 
les. 


this place, called the Climbing Staff- tree, 


or Baſtard Evonymus. The ſtalks are 
woody, twining, and will riſe by the help of 


neighbouring trees or buſhes to the height of 
twelve feet. The leaves are oblong, ſerrated, 


of a pleaſant green colour, pale, and veined 
underneath, and grow alternately on the branches. 


Ihe flowers are produced in ſmall bunches, from 


the ſides of the branches, near the ends. They 
are of a greeniſh colour, appear in June ; and 
are facceeded by roundiſh, red, three-cornered 
capſules, containing ripe ſeeds, in the autumn. 


ſhoots in the ſpring. By the autumn they will 
have ſtreck root, and may then be taken off and 


© in the places where they are deſigned to 


remain. | | 
They are allo propagated by ſeeds. Theſe 


ſhould be fown after they are ripe, otherwiſe 


they will be two, and ſometimes three years be- 


fore they come up. When they make their 
appearance, nothing more need be done than 


252 
: JVC 
Tuie t rub HE White Briony is the only hardy ſpecies The White Briony is titled, Bryonia foliis pal- Titles. 
deſciited. of this genus that grows common in our | matis utrinque calloſo-ſcabris, Gerard calls it, 
hedges and buſhes. It is really a fine | Bryonia alba; and Caſpar Bauhine, Bryonia aſpera 
plant, but is hardly ever introduced into gar- five alba, baccis rubris. It grows naturally among 
dens, which may be owing to its commonneſs, | hedges and buſhes in moſt parts of Europe. 
it growing almoſt every where. The root 1s Bryonia is of the claſs and order Monoecia Syn- Class 
exceeding thick and large, and the branches will gene; and the characters are, and older 
grow to à great length in a year, faſtening them- I. Male Flowers. in the 
ſelves to every thing that is near them. The | 1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped pe- eg 
leaves are large, palmated, rough, and callous | rianthium, indented at the top in five parts. The cha. 
on both ſides. The flowers are produced in {mall | 2. CoRoLLa is bell-ſhaped, adheres to the rafters, 
cluſters, in May: Their colour is white; and | calyx, and is divided at the top into five oval 
they are ſucceeded by berries, which are at firſt | ſegments. e 
green, but afterwards (when ripe) of a fine red. 3. STAMINA are three very ſhort filaments, 
A plant or two of this kind may be admitted with five antheræ; two of the filaments having 
for variety, as a climber, amongſt our ſhrubs or | double antheræ, and the other one. 
buſhes; but. on the whole, it is very little II. Female Flowers in the ſame plant with 
valued, and 1s ſeldom introduced, unleſs for the males. 1 5 
philoſophical obſervation, into any part of our 1. CAL yx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped, 
works. | T | | deciduous perianthium, indented in five parts at 
Culture, It is propagated by ſowing the berries, in the | the top. Tr 1 
5 pring, where they are to remain. If many of | 2. Cool LA is the ſame as in the male. 
them come up. the weakeſt muſt be drawn out. 3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen fituated 
They mutt be kept free from weeds until they | under the flower, a trifid ſpreading ſtyle the length 
are got out of their reach, and afterwards they | of the Corolla, and an emarginated ſpreading 
will call for no trouble; for they will aſſiſt them- | ſtigma. VVV 55 | 
ſelves, by laying hold of every thing that is near | 4. PerIcareivum is a ſmooth, oval berry. 
them, and add to the diverſity of the ſcene where | 5. SEMINA. The feeds are few, adhere to 
climbing plants are admired, It is the root of | the ſkin, and are nearly oval. : | 
this ſpecies that is uſed in medicine. | | . | 
OOO CO ROC ROOOOOE OE I HE OGDOOOGRDOOOOR HOO 
CH AF, III. 
, The: $ r EEB. 
Deſerip: 1 0 N I. ſpecies of this genus preſents itſelf for keeping them clear from weeds all ſummer and 


the winter following; and in the ſpring the 
ſtrongeſt plants may be drawn out, and ſet in 
the nurſery for a year, and then removed to the 


places where they are deſigned to remain; whilſt 


the weakeſt, being left in the ſeed-bed one year 
more, may undergo the ſame diſcipline. 

The plant is exceeding hardy, and makes a 
beautiful appearance among other trees in the 
autumn, by their beautiful red berries, which 
are near akin to thoſe of the Spindle- tree, and 
will be produced in vaſt profuſion on the tops of 
other trees, to the height of which theſe plants 
by their twiſting property aſpire. 

They ſhould not be planted near weak or ten- 
der trees, to climb on; for they embrace the 
ſtalks ſo cloſely as to bring on death to any but 
the hardieſt trees and ſhrubs. | 

This ſpecies is titled, Celaſtrus iner mis, caule 
volubili, foliis ſerrulatis. Du Hamel calls it, Evo- 
nymoides Canadenſis ſcandens, foliis ſerratis; and 


Gronovius, Frutex viminibus lentis infirmis, folits 
profunde ſerratis. It reſides in Canada. | 
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Deriva- 
tion of the 
generical 
name. 


Species. 


Virgins 
Bower. 


Vatiet'es - 


Leeſeribed. 


n A . 


CLEMATIS, VIRGIN'S BOW E R. 


\LEMATIS is a Greek word ſignifying 


a claſper; ſo that one ſhould expect to 
find all plants that climb by that means 
arranged under this title; but though it does 
not include all ſuch, yet the ſpecies of Clematis 
are pretty numerous; and to theſe the varieties 
being added, they form of themſelves a noble 
Collection of climbing plants. The moſt material 


ſpecies, with their varieties, are, as they are 


commonly called, 9 

. Virgin's Bower. 

Virginian Climber, 

Carolina Climber. 

Oriental Climber, 

Travellers Joy, or Viorna. 

. Evergreen Spaniſh Climber. 

. Creeping Climber, or Flammula. 

American Sweet-{cented Climber. 

. Virgin's Bower. The varieties of this ſpe- 

cies uſually go by the names off, 
Double Purple Virgin's Bower. 

Single Purple Virgin's Bower. 

Single Blue Virgin's Bower. 

Single Red Virgin's Bower. 


mm cow Om + ow 0H » 


As theſe ſorts are invariably continued by layers, | 
and the variety they afford in the climbing tribe 


is very great and beautiful, I ſhall conſider them 
diſtinctly, before I proceed to the other ſpecies. 


Double Purple Virgin's Bower. This fort ſtands 


firſt on the liſt, not only becauſe it is an admirable 
climber, but alſo is poſſeſſed of a large double 
flower. It will grow to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet, if ſupported; and is very proper 


to cover arbours, as well as walls, hedges, &c. 


The branches are of a dark-brown or duſky 
colour, angular and channelled. The younger 


branches are of a fine green colour, and nearly 
They are very numerous, and grow 


ſquare. | 
from the joints of the older; and thus they 
multiply in that manner, from the bottom to 


the top of all the plant. The leaves alſo grow 


from the joints: They are both compound and 
decompound. The folioles of which each 1s 
compoled are of an oval figure, and their edges 
are entire; and in ſummer, when the plant is 
in full leaf, if ſet alone to form an arbour, 
after it is ſaid to be grown ſtrong, the branches 


and large leaves will be produced in ſuch plenty, 


as not only effectually to procure ſhade, but 


even to keep off a moderate ſhower; ſo excel- 


lently is this plant adapted to this purpoſe; and 
more particularly ſo, as it will grow, when it 


has properly taken to the ground, fifteen or ſix- 


teen feet in one year. The flowers are of a 


dirty purple, but very double: They blow in 


July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by no ſeeds, 


the multiplicity of the petals entirely deſtroying 


the organs of generation. | | 
The Single Purple Virgin's Bower is rather a 


ſtronger ſhooter than the Double, and will climb 


to rather a ſtill greater height. The Double is 


only a variety of this; but, nevertheleſs, not- 
withſtanding the double fine flowers of the other, 


ought not to be neglected; for this exhibits a 
fair flower, compoſed of four large petals, in 


the center of which are ſeated the numerous ſta- 
mina. i 2 855 | 1 
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will often be in blow in April. 


The Single Blue Virgin's Bower produces its 


| ſhoots, leaves, and flowers, in the ſame manner 


as the other; and makes a variety only in that the 
flowers are of a blue colour. 


The Single Red is of much lower growth, 


and feems of a more delicate and tender nature; 
not but it is hardy enough to endure any wea- 


ther; but its ſhoots are weak, and ſhort in pro- 


portion. They are angular, and channelled in 


the manner of the other; but they are of a reddiſh 


colour. The leaves are ſmaller than the other 
ſorts, and the flowers alſo are ſmaller, though 


they make a fine variety, by their colour being | 


2, Virginian Climber. The branches are ſlen- 
der and numerous; and the leaves, as in the 
Virgin's Bower, are both compound and decom- 


are often multiplied to form a decompound leaf 
of nine in number. They are nearly cordated, 


flowers are produced in July and Auguſt, from 


red. Theſe all flower at the ſame time; but 
| are ſucceeded by no ornamental ſeeds. 


Virgiaian, 


pound. The folioles grow by threes, and theſe _ 


of a good green, and ſome of them are trifid. The 


the wings of the leaves. They are of a kind of 


blue colour; and the petals, which are four in 


number, of which each is compoſed, are of a thick 


coriaceous ſubſtance. This fort will ſometimes 
ripen its ſeeds in England. . 


3. Carolina Climber. This is by Gme called 


the Curled-flowering Climber; and indeed by 


dens. It is one of the lower kind of climbers ; 


Carolina, 


that name it is chiefly diſtinguiſhed in our gar- 


| ſeldom ariſing, by the aſſiſtance of its claſpers, 
| to more than ſix feet. The ſtalks are very weak 
and ſlender. The leaves afford great variety, 


being ſometimes trifoliate and ſometimes ſingle. : 


The folioles alſo differ much; for ſome of them 


are found whole and entire, whilft others again 
| are divided into three lobes. 


a dark-green colour, and are produced oppoſite, 
from the joints of the ſtalks, 


The flowers are 
produced in July and Auguſt, on ſhort footſtalks, 
below which a pair or more of oblong pointed 
leaves often grow. Theſe flowers are compoſed 
of four thick, coriaceous, purple, curled petals, 
which occaſions its being by ſome called the 
Curled-flowering Climber. This ſpecies will 


Theſe leaves are of 


for the moſt part produce ripe ſeeds in our 


gardens. 


4. Oriental Climber is no great rambler; for, 


notwithſtanding its ſlender ſtalks are well fur- 
niſhed with claſpers, it is ſeldom found to climb 
higher than about ten feet. The leaves of this 
fort are compound, The folioles are cut angu- 


larly, and the lobes are ſhaped like a wedge. 


They are of a good green colour, and are very 
ornamental to the plant. 


duced from the wings of the leaves early; for it 
They are of a 


The flowers are pro- 


and 
Oriental 
Climber. 


kind of yellowiſh green colour, and the petals 


naturally turn backwards. Theſe flowers differ- 
ing in colour from the above ſorts, and coming 


it teſtifies how many months in the ſummer are 


earlier in the ſpring, makes it more deſirable, as 


ornamented with the blow of ſome one or other 


ſpecies of Clematis. 
will often ripen. 
T:tt 


The ſceds of this fort allo 


6. Tra⸗ 
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Travellers 
Joy. 


plants. 


5. Travellers Joy is a noble climber, and well 
known in many parts of England; the hedges 
where it abounds being trequently covered with 


it: But its greatelt ſingularity is in winter; at 


which time it more peculiarly invites the travellers 
attention. The branches of this ſpecies are very 
thick and tough, ſufficient to make withs for 
faggots ; and for this purpoſe it is always uſed 
in the woods where it can be got. Theſe are fo 
numerous, and produce ſide- branches in ſuch 
plenty, which divide alſo into others, that they 
will over-top hedges, or almoſt any thing they 
can climb by, for this is the greateſt rambler, 
if I may fo call it, of all the forts of climbers. 
Beſides the claſpers with which it 1s furniſhed, 
the very leaves have a tendency to twine round 
Theſe leaves are pinnated; and a va- 
riety 1s occaſioned by them ; for the folioles of 
ſome ſorts are indented at their edges, whilſt 
others are found with their edges entire. They 
are of a blueiſh green, and moderately large. 
The flowers are produced in June, July, and 
Auguſt, all over the plant, in cluſters. They 


are ſucceeded by flat ſeeds, each of which, when 
ripe, 1s poſſeſſed of a white hairy plume, and 


growing in cluſters, will exhibit, themſelves in 


winter all over the tops of buſhes, hedges, &c. 


which at that time will look very beautiful and 
ſingular. In countries where this plant does not 


naturally grow, no wilderneſs ought to be with- 


out ſome, if it be only on that account. Where 
it grows naturally, indeed, the lane-hedges, &c. 


will for the moſt part afford plenty enough for 


_ obſervation. 


15 Spaniſh, 


This is the Yiorna of old Bota- 
niſts ; and is called Travellers Joy from its thus 
ornamenting hedges, buſhes, &c. to the enter- 


tainment of the traveller. 
6. Spaniſh Climber is a fine evergreen, It 
is but a low climber, ſeldom growing higher 


than ſix or eight feet. The branches are very 
numerous, weak, and flender ; but it riſes by 


_ elafpers, which naturally lay hold on any thing 
near them. The footſtalks of the leaves, allo, 
will twine round twigs, &c. ſo that they become 


claſpers, and enſure the hold of the plant. Nay, 


if there be no hedge or plant near, by which 


O 


they may lay hold and riſe, they will twine 


amongſt themſelves; and as the branches are 
produced in great plenty, they will be ſo mixed 
one amongſt another, as to form a low thicket, 
which makes this plant well adapted to produce 
variety in evergreen wilderneſs-quarters, where, 


if planted ſingly, at a diſtance from other trees, 


it will naturally form itſelf into a thick buſh. 


Theſe leaves are ſometimes cut into three lobes, 


ſometimes into two, and many of them are un- 


divided. The lobes, when moſt perfect, are 


Creeping, 


nearly lanceolate, have their edges indented, 


and are of as fine a ſhining green as can be 
conceived, | 
midſt of winter, from the ſides of the branches: 

They are of a greeniſh colour, though inclined 
to a white; but the petals being pretty large, | 
and coming at that unuſual ſeaſon, makes this 


The flowers are produced in the 


plant highly valuable. | „ 

7. Creeping Climber, or Flammula, will mount 
by the aſſiſtance of other plants to a good 
height, ſometimes near twenty feet. The ſtalks 
are ſlender and numerous; and the leaves are 


in this reſpect ſingular; for the lower ones are 


and 
Sweet- 
ſcented 
American 
Climber, 


pinnated, and their edges are jagged ; but the 
upper ones grow ſingle. They are of a lanceo- 
late figure, and their edges are entire. 
flowers of this ſpecies are exhibited in June, 


July, and Auguſt, They are white, and by 


ſome admired. | | 
8. Sweet-ſcented American Climber. This 
ſort will riſe, by the aſſiſtance of neighbouring 


will have roots, and be good plants. 


The 


buſhes and trees, to great height. The branches 
are many, ſpread themſelves all around, and lay 
hold of every thing that is near them. The leaves 


are ternate. The folioles are heart-ſhaped, an- 


gular, and nearly cut into three lobes, The 
flowers are white, and being poſſeſſed of a moſt 
agreeable fragrance, render this climber hi hly 
proper for arbours, and to be ſtationed near arid 
and places of reſort. | | 

Theſe are all the hardy climbing ſpecies of 
this genus yet known. The varieties of the firſt 


kind are notable, and afford as much diverſity in 
| a garden as if they were diſtinct ſpecies: The 


other ſorts alſo admit of varieties, but the dif. 
ference 1s very inconſiderable, and makes little 
variety, as they nearly agree with ſome or 
other of the above ſorts. 


The culture of all theſe ſorts is by layers; and Methodos 
this is beſt done in ſummer, on the young ſhoots, propaga- 


as they grow. As ſoon, therefore, as they have 
ſhor about a yard or four feet in length, let the 
ground be well dug about each ſtool, and made 
fine, and a gentle hollow made about a foot 


from the ſtool, In this hollow let the young 


ſhoots be preſſed, and covered with mould, 


leaving their ends out to continue growing, In a 
| very little time they will be a yard or more in 
| length; when a ſecond hollow may be made, 


at a diſtance from the other, and the ſhoots 
preſſed down and covered with mould as before, 


the ends being ſtill left out to grow. On ſome 
of the long ſhooting ſorts, this may be repeated 

again, and even again; and theſe ſhoots, thus 
Many of the forts will 


layered, will ſtrike root. 
have good root by the autumn; and others muſt 


be waited for until the autumn following. This 
| ſummer method of layering is highly neceſſary ; 


ny theſe 
Orts. 


becauſe ſome of the ſorts, particularly the Virgin's 
Bower, if layered in winter, in the common way, 
will be often two whole years, nay ſometimes 


three, before they will ſtrike root. Any time 


from autumn to ſpring the layers may be taken 
up; and from one ſtool ſome ſcores are often 


obtained. Thoſe with good roots may be {et 
out for good; and every bit that has a fibre 
ſhould be cut off below that fibre, and ſhould 


be headed to one eye or joint above the part 


that had been out of the ground ; and thus all 


the layers being collected together, ſhould be 


a year or two they alſo 
uſe. | 


The Travellers Joy may be layered at any 


Planted in the nurſery, at ſmall diſtances; and in 
will be good plants for 


time, for the roots will eaſily ſtrike; nay, they 


will grow by cuttings. =@_ 1 
The Evergreen Spaniſh Climber requires no 
art or trouble to encreaſe it; for it will encreaſe 


_ itſelf if the ground is left undiſturbed a year or 


two, and will throw out plenty of ſuckers, which 


1. The Virgin's Bower is titled, Clematis foliis 
compoſitis decompoſitiſque : foliolis .ovatis integerri- 
mis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Clematitis cærulea 
vel purpurea repens; alſo, Clematitis cerulea, 
fore pleno. Cluſius terms it, Clematis altera. 


Spain. : 

Fr Virginian Climber is titled, Clematis foliis 
compoſitis decompoſitiſque : foliolis quibuſdam triſidis. 
In the Hortus Elthamen/is it is called, Flammula 
ſcandens, flore violaceo clauſo. Ray calls it, Cle. 
matis purpurea repens, petalis forum coriaceis; and 
Petiver, Scandens Caroliniena planta, viorne folio. 
It grows naturally in Virginia and Carolina. 


3. Carolina Climber is, Clematis foliis fimplice- 


bus ternatiſque : foliolis integris trilobiſve. Dille- 
nius calls it, Clematis fore criſpo. It grows na- 
turally in Carolina. „ 

| 4. Oriental 


Titles, 


It grows naturally in the hedges of Italy and 


-. 
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| 4. Oriental Climber is, Clematis foliis compo- 
fitis : foliolis incifis angulatis lobatis cuneiformibus, 
petalis interne villaſis. Tournefort calls it, Ce- 
atis orientalis, apii folio, flore e viridi-flaveſcente 
poſterius reflexo. In the Hortus Elthumenſis it is 


is a native of the Eaſt. 5 
Bo: Travellers Joy, or Viorna, ls titled, Clenta- 
tis foliis pinnatis : folidlis cordatis ſcandentibus. 
ohn Bauhine calls it, Clematis latifolia integra; 
alſo, Clematis latifolia dentata. Caſpar Bauhine, 
Sloane, &c. term it, Clematis Hlveſtris latifolia; 
Dodonæus, Vitalba; and Cammerarius, Clematis 
tertia. It grows common in the hedges of Eng- 
land, and moſt of the northern parts of Europe. 


Jamaica. 5 : 
6. Evergreen Spaniſh Climber is titled, Clz- 
matis cirrhis ſcandens, foliis ſimplicibus. Cluſius 


matis peregrina, foliis pyri inciſis: nunc ſingulari- 


Spain and Portugal. Te | | 
7. Creeping Climber is, Clematis foliis infe- 
rioribus pinnatis ſcandentibus laciniatis : ſummis 
 ſemplicibus integerrimis lanceolatis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Clematitis, five flammula repens; Dodo- 


— 


''c WA 


| 1 are uſually called, „ 
Series, . Montpelier Acute-leaved Scammony. 
Os 2, Round-leaved Montpelier Scammony. 
3. Carolina Periploca. 5 


lierAcute. root is ſtrong, creeping, and ſpreads itſelf to a 
leaved, conſiderable diſtance. The ſtalks are herbaceous, 
_ twiſt about every thing that is near them, will 
grow to be ſix feet long, but always die to the 
2 in the autumn; and freſh ones are put 
orth from the roots in the ſpring. The leaves 
are oblong, heart-ſhaped, acute- pointed, ſmooth, 
and grow oppoſite by pairs, on long footſtalks. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the 


white colour, appear in June and July, but are 
not ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our gardens. 
This plant, on being wounded, emits a milky juice. 
2. Round-leaved Montpelier Scammony. The 
root of this ſpecies is large, thin, juicy, and ſpreads 
itſelf to a conſiderable diſtance. The ſtalks are 


about whatever is near them. The leaves are 
broad, reniforme, roundiſh, and grow oppoſite, 
on long footſtalks. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves, in ſmall bunches ; they are 
of a bad white colour, appear in June and July, 
and are rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our 
gardens, The ſtalks die to the ground in the 
autumn, and freſh ones ariſe again in the ſpring. 
On wounding any part of this plant, a milky 
Juice immediately flows. 


Czrolina 3+ Carolina Periploca, The ſtalks of this ſpe- | 


Periploca, 


termed, Flammula ſcandens, apii folio glauco, It 


It is found alſo growing naturally in Virginia and 


calls it, Clematis altera Bætica; Tournefort, Cle- 


bus, nunc ternis; and Caſpar Bauhine, Clematis 
peregrina, foliis pyri incifis. It grows naturally in 


: TH E hardy climbing ſpecies of this genus 


Montpe. 1: Montpelier Acute-leavedScammony. The 


leaves, in ſmall bunches ; they are of a dirty 


herbaceous, and twine to fix or ſeven feet high 


thao — 8 8 * ew 
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neus and others, Hlammula. It grows naturally 


in the hedges about Montpelier; alſo in ſome 


parts of Saxony, and on the Alps. 

8. Sweet - ſcented American Climber is titled, 
Clematis foliis ternatis : foliolis cordatis ſublobato- 
angulatis ſcandentibus, floribus dioicis, Plukenet 
calls it, Clematis Virginiana Pannonice ſimilis; 
Albinus, Clematis Floridenfis  flore albo odoratiſſi- 


mo; and Gronovius, Clematis aquatica trifoliata 


late ſcandens, floribus albis odoratis. It grows na- 


| turally in North-America. 
Clematis is of the claſs and order Polyandria Claſs 


Polygynia; and the characters are, | - — | 
I; CaLyx, There is none. | | Linnzan 
2, CoroLta conſiſts of four looſe, oblong _ : 

| | | cha 


petals. 4 

3. STAMINA conſiſt of numerous awl-ſhaped 
filaments, ſhorter than the corolla, with antheræ 
growing to their ſides, 5 
4. PisT1:.LUM conſiſts of umerous, roundiſh, 


_ compreſſed germina, ending in ſubulated ſtyles, 


longer than the ſtamina, with ſimple ſtigmas. 


5. PRERICOARFPIUM. There is none. The re- 
ceptaculum is ſmall and capitatee. 


6. SEMIN A. The ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh; 
and compreſſed. The ſtyle, which is of various 
forms in the different ſpecies, adheres to. them. 
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cies are flender, lignecus, ſhrubby, and will twiſt 
about any thing to the height of about ſeven 


racters. 


feet. They are hairy, and their lower part 


is covered with a thick, fungous, cloven, cork- 


like bark. The leaves are oval, heart-ſnhaped, 
pointed, and grow oppoſite at the joints on long 
hairy footſtalks, The flowers come out from 


the wings of the leaves in ſmall bunches. 


They are greeniſh on their firſt appearance, but 5 


die away to a bad purple. They exhibit them- 
ſelves in July and Auguſt; but are not ſucceeded 
by good ſeeds in our gardens. 


The two firſt ſorts are exceeding hardy, will Culture of 
grow in any foil or ſituation, and will over- run the differ- 


any ſmall plants that are near them. Their ſitua- 
tion, therefore, ſhould be among ſuch trees as 


ent ſorts. 


have ſtrength enough to admit their embraces ; 


and their propagation is by cutting the roots in the 


autumn. Every cut will grow; and when planted, 
will call for no trouble except keeping them clear 


from weeds, when they firſt ſhoot up in the 


ſpring. 5 es | 
The other is propagated by laying down the 
young ſhoots as they advance in the ſummer, 
and covering them over with ſome fine mould. 
Theſe will ſoon put out roots, by the au- 


tumn will be good plants, and may then be re- 


moved to the places where they are deſigned to 
remain. This ſpecies is rather tender; and the 
ſoil in which it is planted ſhould be naturally dry, 
warm, light, and ſandy, and the ſituation well 


| defended. Being thus ſtationed, it will live 


abroad, and continue for many years; but if the 
ſoil is moiſt, rich, and ill-defended, the chance 


will 
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256 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING (© 
will be very great but it will be deſtroyed the Cynanchum is of the claſs and order Pen- Clat. 4 
firſt winter. 15 tandria Digynia; and the characters are . 

Titles, 1. Acute-leaved Montpelier Scammony is | 1. CaLyx is a ſmall, ere&, monophyllous re na 
titled, Cynanchum caule volubili herbaceo, foliis | permanent perianthium, indented in five parts 5 Why 
 cordato-oblongis glabris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, | at the top. 8 ; 


Scammoniæ Monſpeliace affinis, foliis acutioribus ; 


and Cluſius, Apocynum 3. latifolium. It is a na- 
tive of the ſouth of France, Sicily, Spain, and 
Aſtracan. | 

2. Round-leaved Montpelier Scammony 1s, 
Cynanchum caule volubili herbaceo, folits reniformi- 
cordatis acutis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Scammo- 
nea Monſpeliaca, foliis rotundioribus; and Cluſius, 
Apocynum IV. latifolium: Scammonea valentina. 
It grows naturally in Spain and the ſouth of 
FINE 5 

3. Carolina Periploca is titled, Cynanchum caule 
volubili inferne ſuberoſo fiſſo, foliis cordatis acumi- 
nalis. Dillenius calls it, Periploca Carolinienſis, 


flore minore ſtellato. It grows naturally in Caro- | 


lina, and other parts of America. 


CC FFT! 
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very ſhort. The limb is plane, and divided into 
five long, narrow ſegments. In the center of 
the flower is ſituated an erect, cylindrical necta- 
rium, of the ſame length with the corolla, and 
indented in five parts. RS 
3. STAMINA are five parallel filaments, the 
length of the nectarium, having contingent 
1 placed within the mouth of the co- 
rolla. : . 
4. PisriLLun conſiſts of an oblong bifd 
germen, a very ſhort ſtyle, and two obtuſe 
ſtigmas. | Fon | 
5. PERICARPIUM conſiſts of two oblong, acumi- 
nated, unilocular follicules, opening longitudinally. 


P. 


6. SEMINA. The feeds are numerous, oblong, 


placed imbricatim, and crowned with down. 


Wee 3 207 2 
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2. COROLLA is a ſingle petal. The tube is rafters. 


' GLYCINE, KNOBBED-ROOTED LIQUORICE VETCH. 


HE climbers of this genus are uſually 
Os JV e 


in ſpring the ſtrongeſt may be drawn out, which 
1 | NV will thin the bed, and make way for the others, 
species. . Carolina Kidney-Bean- tree. which ſhould ſtand until the next ſpring. Plants 


2. Aſh-leaved Milk-Vetch. 

3. Climbing Reſt-Harrow. _ 

4. Maryland Kidney-Bean-plant. 

5. Virginian Glycine, „%%% 

1. Carolina Kidney-Bean-tree does not ariſe 
by the aſſiſtance of claſpers, but by the twining 
branches, which naturally twiſt round any adja- 
cent trees; nay, if trees are at ten feet or more 
diſtance from the root of the plant, its branches, 


being too weak to ſupport themſelves, will trail 


along the ground, until they reach theſe trees, 
and then they will twine their branches with 
theirs, and arrive to a great height: Indeed, 
where trees are near at hand, and they begin 
by the firſt ſpring-ſhoot to twiſt about them, 
they will twine up them to the height of 


near twenty feet. This climber is poſſeſſed of 


noble large pinnated leaves, very much like 
thoſe of liquorice. 
pair in number, arranged on their common mid- 
rib, and they always end with an odd one. Their 
colour is for the moſt part of a lightiſn hoary caſt, 
with a blueiſh tinge. 
and ornamental : Their colour is that of a blue- 
iſh purple, and their general characters indicate 


their ſtructure. They are produced from the 


wings of the leaves, in July and Auguſt; and 
are ſucceeded by long pods, like kidney-beans. 


This fine climber is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, | 


if there 18 a conveniency of procuring them from 
abroad ; for they never ripen with us. In the 
ſpring, as ſoon as we receive them, they ſhould 
be ſown, in fine beds of light ſandy earth, half 
an inch deep. They will readily come up; and 
all ſummer muſt have frequent waterings; and 
if the beds be ſhaded in hot weather, it will be 
the better. In winter the beds ſhould be hooped, 
and covered with mats in froſty weather: And 


| be good 
wanted, | 


The folioles are about three 


The flowers are very large 


thus drawn ſhould be ſet in the nurſery, at ſinall 


diſtances, and in a year or two after, they will 
plants for any place where they are 


This plant is alſo eaſily encreaſed by layers; 
for if the young ſhoots of the preceding ſummer 
be laid in the ground in the autumn, by the 
autumn following they will have ſtruck root; 
when the beſt-rooted and ſtrongeſt layers may 
be planted out for good where they are wanted, 
whilſt the weaker, or thoſe with hardly any root, 
may be ſet in the nurſery, like the ſeedlings, to 


gain ſtrength. | | | 
2. The Aſh-leaved Milk-Vetch will twine Am. 


D 


from ſix to twelve feet high, according to the 


nature of the ſoil; for in a rich fat mould it will 


grow near double the length it will in a ſoil of 
an oppolite nature. Theſe ſtalks die to the 
ground every autumn; and in the ſpring new 
ones are iſſued forth from the roots, which are 
compoſed of many knobs, that encreaſe in 
number the longer the plant is ſuffered to re- 
main. The leaves ſomewhat reſemble thoſe or 
the aſh-tree, being pinnated almoſt in the ſame 
manner. The folioles, which conſiſt of three 
pair beſides the odd one, are of an oval lanceo- 
late ſhape; and being arranged oppoſite along 
the mid-rib, and terminated with a fingle one, 
form a fine leaf. The flowers are produced 
from the ſides of its twining ſtalks, in Augult. 
They grow in ſmall ſpikes, are of a reddiſh co- 
lour, and being of the butterfly or pea-bloflomed 
kind, make a pretty good ſhow. Theſe flowers 
are ſometimes ſucceeded by pods, which never 

perfect their ſeeds with us. | | 
3. Climbing Reſt Harrow is bur a low plant 
for a climber, ſeldom ariſing higher than five 
feet, Theftalk dies to the ground every autumn ; 
: anc 


into the greenhouſe ; and in ſpring may be turned 


Vor. I. 
2 4 
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and the loſs is repaired by a natural ſucceſſion | out into the places where they are deſigned to 1 
preſented from the root every ſpring. The leaves | remain, Thoſe in the beds, alſo; ſhould be fl 
are trifoliate and very downy. Every one knows | tranſplanted to ſuch places: Their after- ma- 1 
the beauty that ariſes from leaves, of an hoary nagement will be only to part the roots about 0 
nature, amongſt the variety of greens of diffe- every three or four years; and by this method j 
rent tinges. The flowers are of the pea-bloom | alſo they may be all encreaſed. The ſpring is * 
kind, and are produced in ſhort bunches, , in | the belt time for parting of the roots; and b . 
June and July, from the ſide; of the ſtalks. | this way they may be multiplied faſt enough. * 
They are of a yellow colour, and though they | As to the firſt fort, this method is chiefly prac- . 
are rather ſmall in proportion are very beautiful. | tiled for its propagation, as it does not ripen its 15 
They are ſucceeded by pods, in which two ſeeds leeds here, unleis ore 15 a conveniency of pro- 1 
only are contained, and which will be ripe with | curing them from abroad, The roots of this wil 
us in September. | oe | fort are compoſed of leveral tubers; and thele 1 
Maryland 4. The Kidney-Bean-plant. of Maryland has being taken up and divided, readily grow, and 14 
Kdaey- a ſlender, annual, twining ſtalk, which will ariſe | become gobd plants. | | I 
Bean- to be three or four feet high. The leaves are 1. The Carolina Kidney-Bean-tree 1s titled, Titles. bl 
plant. trifoliate, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. They are | Glycine foliis impari-piunatis, caule perenni. In ſi 
hairy, and the folioles are of an oval lanceolate | the Hort. Augl. 55.7. 15. it is titled, Phaſeolides Mi 
ſhape ; and being of a good green, make the | fruteſcens Caroliniana, foliis pinnatis, floribus cx- ib 
whole ornamental enough. But the greateſt orna- | rules conglomeratis. It grows naturally in Caro- th 
ment this plant receives is from the flowers, | lina and Virginia. 8 x | [10 
which are alſo of the pea-bloom kind, and are 2. The Aſh-leaved Milk-Vetch is titled, Gh 1 4 
of a clear blue. They are produced in June, | cine foliis impori-pinnatis ovato-lanceolatis. In 1 
from the ſides of the ſtalks, in fine recurved | the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Glycine ra- a 
bunches; and theſe are ſucceeded by pods, | dice tuberoſd. Cornutus calls it, Apios Americana; Fi 
which will have ripe feeds in Auguſt or Sep- Tournefort, Aſtragalus tuberoſus ſcandens, fraxini 1 
tember. | NE 5 folio, Moriſon, Aſtragalus perennis ſpicatus Ame- 1 
Virginian 5. The Virginian Glycine will ariſe with its | ricanus ſcandens caulibus, radice tuberoſd. It grows > 
Glycine. ſlender branches to a' degree higher than the | naturally in Virginia. : fy 
other. The ſtalks are hairy, and the leaves with 3. Climbing Reſt-Harrow is titled, Glycine o. 9 
which they are ornamented are trifoliate and | Iiis ternatis tomentoſis, racemis axillaribus breviſſi- i 
naked. The flowers are produced from the ſides | mis, leguminibus diſpernis. Gronovius calls it, 1 
of the ſtalks, in June and July. They grow in | Ononis caule volubili; and Dillenius, Anonis Pha- 4 
| e bunches, and are alſo of the butterfly /eolides ſcandens, floribus flavis ſeſilibus. It grows WT 
ind. They are very beautiful, and each exhi- | naturally in Virginia, „ | Wu 
bits a variety of colours; for the wings and the | 4. Maryland Kidney-Bean-plant is, Glycine 0 
keel are white, whilſt the ſtandard is of a pale | folizs ternatis hirſutis, racemis lateralibus. Gro- 3 
violet colour. Theſe flowers are ſucceeded by | novius calls it, Glycine foliis ternatis; and Peti- WW. 
compreſſed half-rounded pods, hanging by | ver, Phaſeolus marianus ſcandens, floribus comoſis. 1 
lengthened peduncles; and the ſeeds will often | It grows naturally in moiſt and ſhady places in 4M 
be ripe in September. | | „iin e 5 Wn 
Remarks, Theſe perennials are all proper to be planted g. Virginian Glycine is, Glycine foliis ternatis 1 
amongſt ſhrubs in warm and well-ſheltered | nudiuſculis, caule piloſo, racemis pendulis, floribus + 
places; for they are rather of a tender nature, | frufiferis apetalis. In the former edition of the ("0 
and are often deſtroyed by ſevere froſts. As the | Species Plantarum it is called, Glycine foliis terna- al 
ſtalks are all annual, as ſoon as they decay at the tig nudiuſculis, caule piloſo, racemis pendulis, brac- FR 
approach of winter, they ſhould be cut up cloſe | zeis ovatis. Gronovius calls it, Glycine foliis ter- 09 
to the ground, and cleared of ſuch plants as are | natis, pedicellis braFeatis. It grows naturally in (FR 
near them, by which they have aſpired, other- | moiſt and ſhady places in Virginia, Wt. 
wiſe they will have a dead paltry look, and ren- | Glycine is of the claſs and order Digdelphia Claſs 1 
der the places inelegant; for, even in the dead | Decandria ; and the characters are, | 388 | 
of winter, neatneſs and elegance muſt be obſerved, 1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, compreſſed, bi Linnæan i 
which will not only ſhew a more promiſing ex- labiated perianthium. The upper lip is emar- ſyſtem. WW 
peCtation of a reſurrection, but the clearing away | ginated and obtuſe, and the under (which is The cha- WW 
old ſtalks, 8c. will be better for the plants them- | longer) is trifid and acute. | e bh | 
ſelves, as they would in ſome degree hinder and 2. CoRoLLa is papilionaceous. ok oy 1 
choak the young ſhoots as they advance in the | The vexillum is obcordated, deflexed on i 
| ſpring. g V- . the ſides, gibbous on the back, and emar- 
| Methegor All theſe forts are propagated by the ſeeds; ginated at rhe point. | == 
propagat- and this may be in the places where they are | The alz are oblong, oval towards their | 
i idem. to remain, or in warm well-ſheltered beds, or end, ſmall, and bend backwards. | | 
in pots, to be houſed for the firſt winter, if it The carina is narrow, falcated, and its 
ſhould prove ſevere. They will very readily point (which is broadeſt) turns towards 
come up; and if they are ſown in the open the vexillum. 5 | 
ground, the beds ſhould be hooped at the ap- 3. STAMINA are diadelphous. They conſiſt 
proach of winter, to be covered with mats, in | of ten filaments, with ſingle antheræ; nine of 
cale it ſhould prove bad. It will be proper to | which filaments grow together, and the other 
plunge thoſe ſown in pots, immediately af- | ſtands ſingle. 8 | 
ter, up to the rims in the natural mould; 4. PrsT1LLUM conſiſts of an oblong. germen, 
for this will keep them cool and moiſt: At the | a cylindrical, ſpiral ſtyle, and an obtuſe itigma. 
approach of hard froſts, they may be removed 5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong pod. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are reniforme. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species. 


Tvy-tree. 


Varieties 


deſcribed. 


F 


. 


6 e are two ſpecies of this genus: 
1. The Ivy-tree. 
22. The Virginian Creeper. 
1. Ivy-tree. The varieties of this ſpecies are, 
Common Ivy-tree. N 
Yellow-berried Ivy. 
Gold- ſtriped Ivy. 
Silver-ſtriped Ivy. „„ 
Common Ivy- tree is well known all over Eng- 
land, and how naturally it either trails on the 
ground, or rites with walls or trees, ſtriking its roots 
all along the ſides of the branches for its ſupport. 
It chiefly delights in old houſes or walls; and 
when it has taken poſſeſſion of any outſide of the 


outer buildings, will ſoon cover the whole. It 


will make ſurpriſing progreſs when it reaches old 


thatch; and will toon, if unmoleſted, climb 


above the chimney itſelf, Neither are old 
houſes or walls what it chiefly likes to grow on; 


for it will ſtrike its roots into the bark of trees, 


and cling to them with its never-failing embraces 
to the very top. But above all, it chiefly affects 
old rotten trees or dodderels; for theſe it will 


and the poet's genius enlivened for the moſt ſo—- 


_ nels, this would be reckoned inferior to few ever- 


figure, 


almoſt cover, and rear its head with a woody 
ſtem above the trunk, and will produce flowers 


and fruit in great plenty. There, as well as 


on the ſides of old walls and buildings, it be- 


comes a habitation for owls and other birds of night. 
There ſolitude itſelf is rendered more natural, 


lemn compoſition. The uſefulneſs of Ivy, then, 


in Gardening is to over-run caves, grottos, old 
ruins, &c. to which purpoſe this plant is excel- 


lently adapted; and were it not for its common- 


greens ; for the older grey ſtalks look well, whilſt 


the younger branches, which are covered with 
a ſmooth bark of a fine green, are very beauti— 


ful. The leaves, alſo, are of a fine ſtrong 


green, are large and bold, and make a variety 


among themiclves ; for ſome are compoſed of 
lobes, whilit others are large, and of an oval 
The flowers are nothing extraordinary, 
unleſs it be for the figure in which they grow. 


This is ſtrictly the Corymbus; and all flowers 


growing in ſuch kind of bunches are called by 


Botaniſts Corymboſe Flowers. The fruit that 


ſucceeds them, however, is very beautiful; for 
being black, and growing in this round regular 


order, and alſo continuing on all winter, it 


makes the tree ſingular, and, were it not for its 


commonneſs, deſirable. It is obſervable, if Ivy has 
no ſupport, but is left to creep along the ground 


only, it ſeldom flowers; but having taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of rails, hedges, trees, or buildings, from 


theſe it ſends out woody 
duce the flowers and fruit. 

The Yellow-berried Ivy differs from the Com- 
mon Ivy in that its berries are yellow, It grows 
common in the iſlands of the Archipelago ; and 


branches, which pro- 


is at preſent rare with us. This is the Hedera 


Poetica of old authors. | 

The Gold-ſtriped Ivy is the Common Ivy with 
yellow blotched leaves; though it is obſervable, 
that this ſort has very little inclination. to trail 
along the ground, or up trees or buildings, as it 
naturally riſes with woody branches, and forms 


| 


= | wy: 2 


| borea; allo, Heders major ſterilis; allo, 


VII. 
. 


itſelf into a buſhy head: So that this fort may 
be planted amongſt variegated trees, or ever- 
greens, as a ſhrub. Let it be ſet where it will, 


it is very beautiful; for the leaves will be a mix- 
ture of yellow and green; and ſometimes they will 
have the appearance of being all yellow, thereby 
cauſing a very ſingular and ſtriking look at a 


diſtance. 


The Silver-ſtriped Ivy is a variety of our 
Common ſort, though the branches are naturally 
The leaves alſo are ſmaller; and 


more ſlender. 
of all the ſorts this creeps the cloſeſt to walls or 


buildings, or is of ſtrength ſufficient to form its 


ligneous branches, when got to the top, to any 
head. This plant, then, is of all others to be 


| planted againſt walls for ornament ; for its leaves 
are very finely ſtriped with ſtreaks of ſilver, and 
the ſets being firſt planted at ſmall diſtances, will 


ſoon cover them all over, fo as to have a delight- 


ful look. A more beautiful ornament to a wall 
cannot be conceived, than what belongs to a wall 
| of Charles Morris, Eſq. of Loddington. It con- 
| fiſts of thele plants, which having firſt taken pro- 

perly ro the ground, and afterwards to the mor- 


tar-joints, have ſo over-fpread the ſurface as to 


be a ſight, of the kind ſuperior to any I ever be- 
held; and I am perſuaded there are few people of 


taſte, who had ſeen any thing of this nature, but 


would be induced to have the like, even againſt 
And here let it always be 
remembered, that whereas our Common Green 
| Ivy is to hide and keep from view all old and 
unſightly walls, ſo the Silver-ſtriped Ivy is to 


their choiceſt walls. 


ornament all walls, even thole of the fineſt 


ſurface. 


2. The Virginian Creeper is a real ſpecies of 
the Hedera. It ſheds its leaves in the autumn; 
and will ſpread itſelf over pales, walls, build- 
ings, &c. in a very little time. It puts forth 


Viroinian 
Creeper, 


roots at the joints, which faſten into mortar of 


all ſorts; ſo that no plant is more proper than 
this to hide the unſightly ſurface of an old barn 
end, or any other building which cannot be 


concealed from the view by trees being plant- 


ed at ſome diſtance; as in one year it will 


ſhoot often near twenty feet, and, let the 
building be ever ſo high, will ſoon be at the 
top of it. The bark on the ſhoots is ſmooth, 
and of a brown colour ; and the buds in the 


ſpring, as they are beginning to open, will be of 


a fine red. The leaves are large and well-look- 
ing. Each is compoſed of five ſmaller, which 
are ſerrated at their edges. Their common foot- 
ſtalk is proportionably ſtrong, and they die to 
a fine red in the autumn. | | 

All the forts of Hedera are to be propagated 
by cuttings; for theſe being ſet any time in the 
winter, in almoſt any ſoil, will ſtrike root by the 
autumn following; and if they are permitted 


Of the 
probagat- 

ing this 
ant. 


to remain another year, they will then be ſtrong 


plants, fit to be ſet out for good. The Common 


Ivy is alſo to be raiſed from ſeeds; but J believe 


few Gardeners will want ſo great a quantity of 
theſe plants as to put this method in practice. 

1. The Ivy-tree is titled, Hedera folirs ovat's 
lobatiſque. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hedera di- 
Hedera 
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poetica; alſo, Hedera lauri ramis; John Bau- 
hine, Hedera communis major; Parkinſon, Hedera 
ar borea ſeve ſcandens & corymboſa communis; and 
Gerard, Hedera helix. It grows naturally in Eng- 
land, and moſt parts of Europe. 
2. The Virginian Creeper is, Hedera foliis 
quinatis ovatis ſerratly. Tournefort calls it, Vi- 
tis quinguefolia Canadenſis ſcandens; Micheli ſim- 
ply, Helix; and others, Vilis hederacea indica. 


It is a native of Virginia and Canada. 


Hedera is of the claſs and order Pentandrid 


Monogynia; and the characters are, | 
1. Catyx. The involucrum of each umbel 
is ſmall, and divided into many parts. The 


EG H A 


perianthium ſurrounds the germen, and 1s 1n- 
dented in five parts.. 5 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five oblong, patent 
petals, having incurved points. | 
3. STAMINA are five ſubulated, erect filaments, 
the length of, the corolla, having incumbent an- 
therz, that are bifid at their baſe. __ | 
4. PrsT1LLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen, 
' ſurrounded by the receptacle, of a ſhort ſimple 


| ſtyle, and a ſingle ſtigma. 


J. PzricareivM is a globular berry, of one 
Cell. 3 


6. Sr MINA. The ſeeds are five, large, gib- 


| bous on one ſide, and angular on the other. 


P. VIII. 


"HBUMULUS, The HOP-PLANT: 


I this genus there is only that well- 


Deſerip- 
dionolthis 
plant. 


known ſpecies called, The Hop-plant, or 


Hops; the root of which is long, flen- | 


der, and fibrous. The ſtalk 1s ſlender, round, 
rough, very tough, often purpliſh, and will 


twilt about poles, or whatever is near it, to | 
great height. The leaves are large, palmated, 


rough, cut on their edges, and grow on {tron 

footſtalks. The flowers come out from the ends 
and ſides of the ſtalks, in cluſters, hanging 
downward. They are-of a whitiſh yellow colour, 


and ftrongly ſcented. They appear in July; and 


Its uſes, 


the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and September. 
The uſes of Hops are very few in medicine; 


though they are ſtrong, and agrecably bitter, 
Their chief employment is in taking off the glu- 


tinous quality of malt liquor, giving it a more 


agreeable flavour, rendering it more wholeſome, 


and cauſing it to paſs off more freely by urine; 


for which purpoſes they are raiſed in vaſt quan- 


tities in many parts of England. 


This genus, being dioecious, admits of two 


principal forts; the Male Hop-plant, the Female 


Hop plant. The Male Hop- plant grows common 
in hedges, in molt parts of England; and the 
young {ſhoots in the ſpring, while they are ten- 


der, are eaten as aſparagus, to which, by many | 


people, they are thought little inferior. 


1he Female, which is the ſort cultivated 


planters by the reſpective names of, the Early 
White Hop, the Long White Hop, the Oval 
Hop, the Long and Square Garlick Hop; all 


which are propagated by thoſe who deal in this 


proper 
ſituations, 


and ma- 
nagement 
in cult; 
ration. 


profitable article. | 
Hops will grow in any foil or ſituation; though 


4 


they chiefly love a deep, light, fat, looſe, freſh 


earth, inclined to moiſture. In a fertile mea- 
dow properly prepared they will ſport amazing- 
ly; but muſt have the ſun and free air; fo that 
if the ſituation is low, but full upon the ſun, 
the current of air good, the ſoil fat and looſe, 
and properly prepared, the greateſt quantity and 


the beſt hops may be annually expected from 


ſuch ſituation. 


Having fixed upon the ſituation, the next 
thing to be done is to prepare the ground; and 
for this, if you chooſe to have your ground in 


the beſt order, it ſhould lie fallow the ſummer 


for | 
hops, admits of ſome varieties known among hop- 


before; or it may be fallowed, and about Mid: 
ſummer ſown with a crop of turneps, which 
may be eat off in the carly part of the winter 


bring it into better condition for the good growth 
of the Hop: plants. | 


be the better. Heavy harrows ſhould then break 


and pliable as poſſible. Having got the ground 
in readineſs, the next thing is to procure the 
plants or ſets. Theſe are cuttings which ariſe 
immediately from the roots; they ſhould be ſix 
or ſeven inches long, and there ſhould be three 
% ͤ TVT 
I be ſorts ſhould be all alike, that they may 
ripen together; for if the Early, the Middle, 
and the Late ſorts are promiſcuouſſy blended to- 
gether, the trouble muſt be very great in watching 
their ripening, and going over the Hop- ground 


and curing at the time of ripening, ſhall require. 
The Early White is the firſt that ripens, comes 
firſt to market, and is a high-flavoured Hop; 


bearer, dies to a good green, and is one of the 
moſt valuable hops. The Square Garlick is a 
very plentiful bearer, is the moſt hardy of all 


brown Hop, fit only for common ale, and of 
inferior value to any of the preceding ſorts. 


on account of its being hardy, and a good 

bearer; and is the fort with which the markets 

are moſt abundantly ſupplied. 5 
Having fixed upon the ſorts, and being pro- 


next thing to be proceeded on is the planting 


them. And for this, if it is a long time ſince 


fine, 


afreſh, that the mould may work well, be ; 
| | ane 


FP 


by ſheep; for the planting need not be performed 
before March, and the ſeaſon continues good till 
the middle of April. Keeping the ſheep thus 
feeding upon the turneps will enrich the ſpot, and 


| As ſoon as the turneps are eat off, the ground 
| ſhould be well ploughed with a deep ſtrong 
plough; and if it be again croſs-ploughed it will 


the clods; and the whole ſhould be made as fine 


ſo often as the promiſcuous plantations of the 
different kinds of Hops, for proper gathering 


but it is a bad bearer, and tenderer than any 
of the other ſorts. The Long White comes 
about a week or ten days after, is a good 


the ſorts, and comes in lateſt ; but then it is a 


This Hop, however, is moſt generally raiſed, 


vided with a ſufficient quantity of N the 


the land has been ploughed, it ſhould be ploughed 
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| diſtances you would chooſe. 


and in good order for the reception of the plants. 


Thele are generally ſet on little elevated ſpots, 
called Hills, at a certain diſtance from each 
other. In order, therefore, to mark out the 


places for the hills, begin at an outſide, and 


with a line ſer out the out- border of your hop- 
ground ten or twelve feet from the hedge. Pa- 
rallel to this, let another line be drawn, in which 


the Hops may be planted. The hills ſhould be 


ſix, ſeven, eight, or more feet diſtance from 
each other, according to the richneſs of the 
ground, or the ſize of the Hop that is to be 
planted. For the more expeditious method of 
marking out the places for the hills, let ſmall 
bits of rag-be tied in the line at any of thoſe 


the line ſtraight, let a ſtick be thruſt down by 
each rag for a direction; and then proceed to 


mark out the others in the like manner, obſerv- 


in every direction. 


ſides of the plants. 


ing always, that the hill of each row may be 


oppoſite to the middle of the interval of the 
other; which method I rather prefer, though 


ſome are fond of planting their Hops chequer- 
wile, ſquare, or exactly oppoſite to each other 


Having the ground ſet out, the beſt of the 


mould ſhould be elevated round each ſtick, ſo 
as to form a ſmall hilt or bank; and it ſhould 
be made level, or diſhed at the top. If the foil. 
is not naturally good, a ſufficient quantity of 
well-rotten dung ſhould be in readineſs to mix 
with the common mould at the places tliat 
form the hills, and it will afterwards invi- 


gorate the planis, cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong, 
and become plentiful bearers; though if the 


land be freſh, little, or even no dung, at the 
firſt planting, need be added, let its nature be 


what it will; the rotted turf will be ſuperior to 


any dung manure; and the ſweetneſs peculiar to 
freſh ſoils, when properly mixed and prepared, | 
gives a healthy ſprightlineſs to plants, and cauſes 


them to be more fruitful, beyond what can be 


procured from manures, though the plants thereby 
may be made to grow faſter, become larger, 
and forced beyond their natural ſize of growth. 


Having the hills all raiſed and in readineſs, 


either of their own natural ſoil, or in conjunction 
with well.rotted dung, at the top of each hill 
five ſets ſhould be planted : One ſet ſhould be 
placed in the center, the other four ſhould ſur- 
round it. A ſetting-ſtick is always uſed for 
this buſineſs ; the fineſt mould muſt ſurround 


them, and it ſhould be preſſed very cloſe to the 


The Hop. Plantation being thus made, will 
call for no trouble or care until May; when the 


weeds will rie, and the ground will require dig- 
ging in order to kill them. In digging, be ſure to 
bury all the weeds, pick out all old roots of trees, 
ſtrong weeds, &c. that may have eſcaped before, 


and add a little mould to each hill, that it may 


be of greater body, the better to ſupport and 


invigorate the plants. 

The remaining part of the ſummer, the weeds 
ſhould be hoed down as they ariſe; and the ſets 
being properly planted, and meeting with no inter- 
ruption, will ſhoot tolerably ſtrong the firſt ſum- 


mer; and if poled off with ſmall poles, will bear 


ſome Hops; but they ought not to be poled the 
firſt year; it will weaken the plants, and cauſe them 
afterwards to be leſs vigorous. All that is to 
be done to the binds the firſt ſummer 1s to twiſt 
them into a bunch at the top of each hill, and 
this work is generally performed in June. 

The winter following, the ground ſhould be 
manured with well rotted dung, eſpecially if it 
has been any ways old, worn out, or in bad 


heart at firſt: And for this purpoſe, the dung 


Having drawn 


= 


or compoſt ſhould be brought upon the und 


in froſty weather, that the cart-wheels may not cut 


in to detriment the roots of the plants; but as you 
cannot be certain of a froſt for your purpoſe, 
the beſt way will be to bring in your dung ſoon 


after Michaelmas, whilſt the ground is hard; 


and for the ſame reaſon, che poles, either for 
ſticking at firſt, or to renew decayed ones, are 
to be brought into the plantation, to be ready 
for uſe. 
The quantity of dung for an acre varies ac- 
cording to the nature of the land, or the inten- 


tion of, the Hop. dreſſer. Sometimes it is repeated 


every ycar, laid thinly, and applied only to the 
hills: In this caſe ſifteen or twenty load will be 
{ufficient for an acre. Sometimes it is laid thick 
all over the alleys, to be dug in; and no leſs 
than forty load, for the purpoſe of ſuch a tho- 
rough dreſſing, is neceſſary to be brought upon 
an acre, When the land is thus dunged, the 
repetition need not be oftener than at an interval 
of three years; and after this, every perſon 
muſt determine for himſelf how to manage, 
from the nature of his land, or the quantity of 


| dung he has annually to ſpare, 


The end of February, or beginning or middle 
of March, is the ſcaſon for pruning, or, as it is 
called, Dreſſing the Hop-plants. In order to 
this, the earth mult be cleared away from the 


tops of the roots with an iron picker, or ſome 


convenient inſtrument proper for the purpoſe. 
The ſtocks ſhould be then headed down, and ail 


weak ſhoots and ſuckers ſhould be cleared away ; 


which being done, the ſtocks ſhould be covered 
over with half an inch depth of the fineſt mould. 

The plants will ſoon ſhew themſelves after this. 
When they are all our of the ground, which 


will be in April, they ſhould be poled. Three 


poles are requiſite for one hill, the ſpace be- 
rween two of them being to the ſouth, that the 
whole may the better receive the ſun's beams, 
They ſhould be ſet cloſe to the ſides of the hill, 


and ſhould be let down deep with an iron crow, 


in order to cauſe them to ſtand firm to reſiſt the 
winds. Their direction ſhould not be perpen- 


dicular; but their tops ſhould be made to 


ſpread from each other; and this will cauſe 
them to be at a greater diſtance, keep them from 


_ entangling and winding one among another, and 


render them more ſuſceptible of the benefits to 
be received from the ſun, air, and dews. 
The length of the poles ſhould be in propor- 


| tion to the goodneſs of the ſoil; from about fifteen 
| to twenty feet is in general the height of the 
' poles; tho' the greateſt caution ſhould be uſed, 


not to put long poles to a young or weak Hop- 
yard ; for this will not only weaken the plants, 
by drawing them too much. but the produce 
will be proportionally ſmaller, the bearing 
branches being moſt vigorous after the binds 


have topped the poles, which muſt be a great 


hindrance to them, if the poles are ſo long 
that they are unable. to arrive at the tops. 
In one and the ſame Hop-yard, poles of diffe- 
rent lengths will be required; and the young 
ſhoots, at the time of fixing the poles, will di- 
rect the perſon employed in their office. Thoſe 
ſhoots which riſe ſtrong and healthy will call 
for the talleſt poles; others, leſs vigorous, the 
middle ſized poles; and the weakeſt the leaſt 
of all: And if after all, the poles of any ſhould 
prove too ſhort, taller ſhould be thruſt cloſe to 
them, in order to elevate the binds to any de- 
ſired height. | ; 

Poles may be made of any wood, if they are 
of ſufficient length, though they are commonly 
of aſh, birch, willow, maple, ſycamore, poplar, 
Spaniſh cheſnut, and oak; the two 9 | — 
| Wil 
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which are preferred, as being the more durable; 


but they are not fo eaſily met with as any of the 


other ſorts, which are the common {icking-poles 
or hop-plantations. Lo 
"Hogs being thus ſtuck, they will naturally 
wind about the poles according to the ſun's mo- 
tion; and ſuch binds as do not happen to lay 


hold of its proper pole, muſt be directed to it | 


with the hand, looſely tying it there with wither- 
ed ruſhes, or the like ſoft and eaſily- attainable 
bandage; and if afterwards, when theſe binds 
are grown to a conſiderable height, they ſhould 
miſs their hold, and diverge from the pole, they 
muſt then, by the aſſiſtance of ſtanding ladders, 
be reinſtated and tied as before. 

If the binds happen to run up weak, and you 


find the poles are too long for them, by the aſ- 


ſiſtance of a ſtanding ladder you ſhould ſaw off 


the tops down to a proper length; otherwiſe | 


they will be much more weakened, and the pro- 
duce of Hops be very inconſiderable; and if 
the binds are extremely ſtrong, and much over- 


top the poles, it is a common practice to ſtrike 


of the heads with a long {witch ; and this occa- 
ſions their throwing out numerous branches, 
which will be ſoon loaded with large cluſters of 
_ fine Hops. Bo „* 

About three vines are ſuſficient for every 
pole; and where more than theſe are found, when 
the ground is old, it is cuſtomary to pull them 


up; when the ground is young, the practice is 


to wrap them together, and place them ſecurely 
on the middle of the hill. e 

The Hops being thus properly trained to their 
poles, and the tying ſeaſon, as they call it, being 
over, which will be by the end of May, the 
next thing to be done is digging the ground, 
called the Summer-digging. The firſt week in 
June is the beſt time for this work; and it con- 
ſiſts chiefly in digging about the hills, and lay- 


ing ſome fine mould to each of them, for the 


better nouriſhing of the plants; and in the be- 


ginning of July an additional ſupply ſhould be 


granted the hills, by paring the alleys, which 


ſhould always be done at this time, to cauſe the | 


Whole to be neat and clean, and raiſe the hills 
to a proper ſize. About a week after this, or 
about the middle of July, they will come into 
blow, and the Hops will be ripe about the end 
of Auguſt, But before that time, you ſhould 
carefully watch their ripening, eſpecially the 
_ Early ſorts; becaule, if the gathering is deferred 
but a little time, the greateſt danger is impend- 


ing; for a ſudden ſtorm happening, breaks the 


branches, bruiſes the Hops, changes the colour, 
and conſequently diminiſnes the value. A ſtrict 
eye, therefore, muſt be kept upon their ripen- 
ing; and the utmoſt expedition of gather- 

ing them uſed, when the ſigns of ripeneſs do 
appear. The tokens of ripe Hops are, firſt, 


their being poſſeſſed of a ſtrong Hop- like odour; 


ſecondly, their being dry and hard to the touch; 
and thirdly, when on examining the ſeeds, you 


find them plump, and of a browniſh colour. 
| Thele are the ſure ſigns of ripe Hops, and when- 
ever you perceive the tokens, you muſt pro- 


ceed to gathering with all expedition. 

In order to this, fair weather ſhould firſt of all 
be made choice of if poſſible, and then the binds 
of a certain number ſhould be cut, and the poles 
drawn out of the ground ; the quantity of binds 


cut at a time, ſhould be no more than what 


can be conveniently picked in an hour or two; 

and a piece of wood in form of a lever, having 
a forked piece of iron with teeth on the inſide, 

mould raiſe the poles, when they ſtick faſt. 


In picking the Hops, great care ſhould be uſed to 


take no leaves or ſtalks; and a long ſquare frame 
Vor, I. | 


* 


of wood, called a bin, having within a cloth 


hanging on tenter-hooks, ſhould be ready to re- 
ceive the Hops as they are picked. | 


This bin is uſually eight feet long and three 


broad, is ſupported by four legs, and over it is 


another piece of wood elevated at a proper height, 
on which the poles are laid to be picked. 

Two poles are generally laid on it at a time, 
and at this bin eight perſons may conveniently 
work, four on a iide, picking the Hops and 
putting them into it. | 

A certain number of hills ſhould be pitched 
on to be cleared at one time, uſually ten, eleven; 
twelve, or more; the bin ſhould be ſet as near 
the center as poſſible ; and when all the poles of 
that quarter are picked, it ſhould be removed 


to the middle of another ſpot appropriated to 
the ſame purpoſe: The Hops ſhould from 
time to time be carried in coarſe bags. from the 

bin to the kiln to dry. . 


The kiln is the ſame as is uſed for malt-dry- 
ing, and ſhould be of a ſize proportioned to the 


quantity of Hops to be dried. It ſhould be co- 


vered with a hair-cloth, and charcoal 1s the beſt 
fuel for drying of Hops. They ſhould be ſpread 
about a foot thick, or more if they are gathered 
dry; but if green and wet they ſhould be laid 
thinner; and a gentle fire, before they are ſpread, 


ſhould firſt warm the kiln. 


After they are ſpread, a ſlow, moderate, uni- 
form fire ſhould be continued: If it is too 


fierce, the Hops will ſcorch; if too ſlow, the 


| ſweat or moiſture which the ſmalleſt heat will 


occaſion to the Hops, will fall on them again, 


| and diſcolour them. The fire, therefore, ſhould be 


rather encreaſed as the Hops get nearer dried, in 
order totally to diſperſe the fumes and vapours 
ariſing. After they have Jain nine hours they 


ſhould be turned, and in about two or three 


hours after they will be ſufficiently dried; which 
may be known by the brittleneſs of the ſtalks, 


and the eaſy-falling off of the leaves ; they may 
be then taken away. _ FD : 5 


Proper rooms ſhould be in readineſs for their 
reception, in which they ſhould be repoſited, to 


cool and become tough; otherwiſe they will 
break, be almoſt reduced to powder, and much 


damaged by bagging. A ſpace of three weeks 


or a month is neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, by 
which time they will be ſufficiently cooled and 
toughened, and afterwards may be bagged for 


ſale. | 
The bags conſiſt each of four ells and a half 


of ell-wide coarſe cloth, and uſually contain 


two hundred and a half of hops. 


The manner of bagging the Hops is thus: 
They firſt tie a handful of Hops to each corner 


of the bottom, in order to ſerve for handles, for 


the proper wielding of the bags when full of 


Hops. They then place the bags in the mouth 


of a Hole made for that purpoſe, in the floor of 
the upper room where the Hops lay. A hoop 


is next put round the mouth of the bag, on 
which it is to reſt in the hole. A perſon is ap- 


pointed to tread down the Hops, whilſt another 
puts them into the bags. This he does on every 


ſide, and in as cloſe a manner as he can, as the 


Hops are thrown into the bag, and ſo continues 


D 


until the bag is full; which being done, they 


unfaſten the bags from the hoop, let them down 


and cloſe up the mouths, faſtening at each cor- 


ner a ' handful of Hops as before, to ſerve as 
handles, for the more convenient wielding of 
the bags. If Hops have been well bagged, and 


were properly dried, they will keep many years; 


but then the room in which they are placed 
muſt be very dry, and be frequently inſpected, 
that no vermin come near them, eſpecially mice, 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


which will gnaw the bags, neſt and breed in the 
Hops, without being noticed, unleſs a ſtrict in- 
ſpection into the bottom and back or hidden parts 
of the bags, at proper intervals, be made. 


The Dutch and Flemings have another me- 


thod of drying of Hops; and various ways are 
practiſed in different parts, according to the 
cuſtom of the countries in which they have been 
uſed; but the difference is inconſiderable, and 
the ſuccels perhaps little inferior to the before- 
mentioned method. The Dutch lay the Hops 


on beds of lath, without any cloth, half a yard 


thick, rake the ſurface even, and then kindle 


the fire, keeping it to a regular and conſtant 


heat at the mouth of the furnace only. There 


are others who are advocates for ſpreading them 


leſs than a foot thick. Some contend that Hops 


ought never to be turned, but remain undiſ- 
turbed until the whole floor is dried; while 


others produce reaſons againſt ſuch practices, and 
aſſent to the practice of thoſe who turn their 


Hops, in order to have them equally and per- | 


fectly dried. . | 
In ſhort, by the worſt of theſe methods good 


Hops are obtained. The Dutch and Flemiſh 


Hops are very fine, and uſeful Hops are pre- 


pared by the moſt indirect practices. The me- 
thod II have laid down is chiefly practiſed in Eng- 


land; and how far it is excellent for the intended 


_ purpoſe, the prodigious quantity of fine Hops 


which are annually afforded give ample teſtimony. 


As ſoon as the Hop-harveſt is over, like good 
huſbandmen, your time ſhould be employed in 


taking care of your poles, and preparing your 
compoſt for the enſuing crop. x 


they would laſt above as long again; but as this 


If the poles could be kept dry under cover, 


is generally impracticable, on account of the large 


quantities that muſt be uſed, even for compa- | 
ratively ſmall Hop-yards, the uſual method is 


to fix three or ſix poles firm into the ground, 
ſetting them wide at the bottom, and bind- 
ing them cloſe at the top, and then to et 
a large quantity of the others round them. Thus 
thoſe on the inſide will in a great meaſure be 
protected from the wet, which may be made to 


be no inconſiderable number, the top and the 
outſide ones only being expoſed to the incle- | 


mencies of all weather. 


The compoſt ſhould be next prepared. Horſe 


and cow-dung well rotted, or mixed with mould 


that has been taken with the turf, is the beſt 
compoſt that can be uſed for Hops. 


ps. Human 
ordure has been recommended; but it is too hot 
for Hops, which delight in cool manure; for 


which reaſon, pigeons dung, lime, &c. ſhould 


Accidents 


to which 
Hops are 


5 liable. 


rarely be uſed, unleſs on cold damp lands, when 
a little, being judiciouſly mixed with mould, and 
applied to the hills, in ſuch ſituations, proves 


ſerviceable. : 1 
Hops are a very profitable article, and would 
be much more ſo were it not for the many 
accidents they are peculiarly liable to, and 
which frequently fall on them in their riſing 
and flouriſhing ſtate, nip them in the bud as 
it were, deſpoil them of their beauty, and from 
a moſt promiſing expectation, afford the owner 
a ſad ſpectacle of deſolation and miſery: For 
Hops ſuffer firſt from grubs, or vermin of 
different ſorts, at the roots; an uninterrupt- 
ed ſeries of dry weather frequently cauſes the 
mould of the hill to become a proper nidus for 


theſe creatures, and then they hatch, and ſoon 


ſhew themſelves in amazing abundance. Theſe 
devour the roots, and the young ſhoots as they 
are forming; fo that the plantation is thereby 
weakened, the ſhoots prove few and inconſidera- 


ble, and ſuch as have ſhot away from theſe rep- 


———— 


tiles look. ſickly and are very ill qualified to afford 
a crop in any tolerable plenty. _ | 

Flies are a terrible nuiſance to Hop- plantations 
Theſe frequently ſhew themſelves on the leaves 
in May; and will be in ſuch {warms the remain 
ing part of that month, as alſo in June, as to 
diicolour the leaves, cauſe the plants to become 
ſickly, and render them unfit tor the office of 
affording a plentiful crop. 


Lice allo frequently breed on the Hop-ſhoots, 


and are found in amazing numbers on the ſhoots 
and leaves. Theſe corrupt the juices, and im- 
pair, if not deſtroy, the riſing crop. 

A long ſeries of rainy or damp weather with- 
out a ſufficient current of air, or proper inter- 
vals of dry weather, affords too much moiſture 
to the plants: The free and natural perſpiration 
1s thereby impeded; the juices being ſtagnated, 


mouldy, and large quantities of flouriſhing Hop- 
plants are ſoon deſtroyed. _ oh | 
A mould, called the Fen, owing to the above 


turity, ſeizes the leaves and ſhoots in great abun- 
dance; and as the ſeeds ſoon ripen and come 


to maturity, it frequently ſpreads itſelf through a 


whole plantation. This contagion is the more 


become corrupted, the leaves and fruit crow 


cauſes, or its own natural encreaſe from ſcat- 
tered ſeeds, which ſoon ripen and come to ma- 


dreadful, becauſe Hop- grounds, which have been 
once infected with it, will ſcarcely be free from 


it for ſeveral years. 


The Mildew is alſo fatal to Hop-plantations, 


It is a white dew, which ſhews itſelf about ſun- 


riſe, and is moſt fatal when the Hops are in 


at that time, it withers and conſumes them. Its 


; 


deſolation is ſometimes partial, ſometimes gene- 
ral; whole Hop-grounds being frequently ruined + 


by this dew; however, the plants are ſome- 


times relieved by rain ſeaſonably falling, which 
waſhes them clean, and frees- them trom the 


diſtemper. 


Honey-dews are another dreadful calamity 


that befal Hop-plantations. Theſe frequently 


ſhew themſelves in June; and in a month's time 


appearance poſſeſſes the whole plant. 


| flower; for lighting on the leaves and young Hops 


the leaves become black, ſtink, and a direful 


In extreme hot weather, eſpecially after warm 


ſhowers, ſcorching vapours abound, by which 
the Hop: plants are ſcalded, and deſolation brought 


on a conſiderable ſhare of the plantations. 


This evil is uſually called the Fire-Blaſt. It 


uſually happens in July, and frequently affects 


the inner parts of cloſe plantations, where the at- 


moſphere is denſer, whilſt the outſides, and ſuch 


free from this calamity. e | 
All theſe are evils which the Hop planter, 
one time or other, 1s pretty ſure to ſuffer, 


in ſome degree or other; but they are in ſome 


parts as have a rarer and freer air, are generally 


degree made amends for by the ſudden rife 


of the price of Hops, which becomes almoſt 
inſtantaneous, on the leaſt appearance of the 


curtailed quantity he ſhall be enabled to bring 


'to market. | 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
ſtands with the name ſimply, Humulus. Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Lupulus mas; alſo, Lupulus fe- 


mina; John Bauhine, Lupulus mas & femina ; 
Fuchſius, Lupulus ſaliFarius , Gerard, Lupus 


| ſaliGarius; and Parkinſon, Lupulus ſylveſtris. It 


grows naturally in hedges in England, and molt 
parts of Europe. _ 

Humulus is of the claſs and order Dioecia 
Pentandria; and the characters are, 


1. Male 


failure of the crops; and which will never fail 
to afford him a more than ordinary price for the 


Titles. 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnæan 


ſyſtem. 


CLIMBING PLANTS. 


HARDY 
. ; | CO 1128 
The cha- I. Male Flowers. 705 
racter:. 1, Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of five 


Species. 


Inlian 
Hone y- 
ſuckle. 


Varieties 


| deſcribed. 


oblong, concave, obtuſe leaves. 


2. Corolla. There is none. 


3. STamina are five very ſhort capillary fila- | 
ments, with oblong antheræ. $5 5 
; II. Female Flowers. | 
1. CaLyx. The general involucrum is qua- 
drifd and acute. 
The partial involucrum is oval, conſiſts of 
four leaves, and contains eight flowers. 


— 


The perianthium is monophyllous, oval, 
large, plane on the outer ſide, and conni- 
vent at the baſe. 85 

2. CoRoELA. There is none. 
3. PisTiILLUM conſiſts of a very ſmall germen 


and two awl-ſhaped, reflexed, ſpreading ſtyles, 
with acute ſtigmas. 
4. PERIcarPiuM. There is none. The ſeed 


is contained in the baſe of the calyx. 
5. SEMEN, The ſeed is roundiſh, and covered 


" witha thin ſkin. 
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LONICERA, The HONEYSUCKLE or WOODBINE. | 


7 15 H E Honeyſuckles, or Woodbines, are 


chiefly divided into three claſſes: 

1. Italian Honeyſuckles. CN oh es 

2. Engliſh Honeyſuckles. 

3. Trumpet-Honeyſuckles. 

1. Italian Honeyſuckles. 
this ſpecies are, | 3 

Early White Italian Honeyſuckle. 

Early Red Italian Honeyſuckle. . 

Yellow Italian Honeyſuckle. _ 
Late Red-flowered Italian Honeyſuckle. 
Evergreen Italian Honeyſuckle. _ 
The Farly White Italian Honeyſuckle is that 
which firſt makes its appearance, in May. The 
leaves of this ſort are oval, and placed oppoſite 


by pairs, cloſe to the branches, at the extremity 


of which the leaves quite ſurround it. The | 


flowers grow in bunches round the ends of the 
branches, and have a very fine ſcent. Their 


blow will be ſoon over; and they are ſucceeded 


by red pulpy berries, which will be ripe in the 


autumn. 


The Early Red differs from the preceding in 
that the leaves are narrower, the fibres of the 
flowers are more ſlender, and it blows a little later 


in the ſpring. 


The Yellow Italian Honeyſuckle does not 


blow quite ſo early as the other, and the flowers 
are yellow : In other reſpects it is very much 


like the former. 


Late Red-flowered Italian Honeyſuckle is one 
of the beſt we have. 


the branches are few, and the leaves large; the 


flowers are alſo large, of a deep-red colour, tho? 


leſs ſcented than the Earlier ſorts. 


Evergreen Italian Honeyſuckle. This is a 


ſtronger ſhooter than any of the ſorts. The 
Joints are more diſtant from each other. The 


leaves are large, of a thick conſiſtence, unite and 


ſurround the ſtalk with their baſe, and continue 


all winter, The flowers are large, of a good 


Englich 
oney. 


fuckres, 
Vaietien 


red colour, with ſome paler ſtripes, and often 


continue in blow to the end of autumn. 
2. Engliſh Honeyſuckle. Of this ſpecies are, 
The Common Woodbine of our Hedges. 


The Oak-leaved Honeyſuckle. 
Red Dutch Honeyſuckle. 
Midſummer Honeyſuckle. 
Late German Honeyſuckle, 
Long Blowing Honeyſuckle. 
Evergreen Honeyſuckle, 


The varieties of 


The ſtem is tolerably firm; 


; 


with their ſwelled buds alſo of that colour. | 
leaves are of an oblong oval figure, and ſtand 
oppoſite by pairs on the branches, on ſhort 


The Common Woodbine is known all over: ſcribed. 


England, in our woods and hedges. There are 

| ſtill varieties of this ſort, in its wild ſtate ; ſome 
having prodigious weak trailing branches; others 
again with tolerably woody ſtems, 


flowers are whitiſh, others are of a greeniſh caſt, 


- whilſt others are poſſeſſed of a reddiſh tinge. As 
| the flowers of none of theſe are nearly ſo beau- 

| tiful as thoſe of the cultivated forts, only a plant 
or two of them ſhould be introduced; which will 


cauſe ſome variety, and ſerve as a foil to ſet the 
others oft. | | 


There is a variety of this ſpecies, with 
Striped leaves. : 


Oak: leaved Honey-ſuckle is an e 
variety of our Common Woodbine. 


Some of the 


It dif- 
fers in no reſpect from it, only that ſome of the 


leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the Oak-tree, on 


Honeyſuckle, | 


Red Dutch Honeyſuckle is a very good ſort. 


It flowers in June, and will often continue in 
| blow a month or two. The branches have a 
_ ſmooth purpliſh bark, and may be known from 


which account it is valuable, and makes a pretty 
variety in Collections. | | | 
There is a variety of this fort, with leaves 
beautifully variegated, called Striped Oak- leaved 


the others even in winter, when they will appear, 


The 


footſtalks. The flowers are produced in bunches 


at the ends of the branches: Their outſide is 


red, but within they are of a yellowiſh colour, 
and poſſeſſed of a delightful odour. 


The Midſummer Honeyſuckle is very much 


like the former, only the ſtalks are more ſlender, 


of a lighter-brown colour, and the tubes of the 
flowers are ſmaller, neither are they ſo red It 
will be in blow about Midſummer; and the 
plant, whether ſet againſt a wall, pales, a hedge, or | 


in the ground, will be all over covered with bloom, 


making an enchanting appearance to the eye, 


and perfuming the air all around to a conſidera- 
ble diſtance. | | 


Late German Honeyſuckle is very much like 


the Red Dutch, only it blows later. It will 

flower in July and Auguſt; and has all the 

properties of the other ſorts, as to fragrance and 
beauty. _ 5 rs 

he Longe blowing Honeyſuckle is ſtill an- 

| | | other 
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deſcribed. 


plant, and will, if let alone, in a few years 
overſpread every thing that is near it. 


branches are very many, and ſpread about in all 


directions. | 
unſupported, and will ſhoot, in a good ſoil, ſix- 
teen feet in length in one ſummer. Thoſe 


branches that he upon the ground will ſtrike 


root; ſo that from every part freſh ſhoots will 
be ſet forth the next ſpring; and thus in a few 
years, they will occupy a large compaſs of ground; 
ſo that whenever this plant is deſired, they ſhould 
be conſtantly kept within bounds. Indeed, 
from 1ts exceeding rambling nature, not above 


a plant or two for variety or obſervation ſhould 


They will lie upon the ground, if 


The 


| 


264. A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
ther variety of the Dutch. It will often exhibit The propagation of theſe ſorts is ver: Mete 
f flowers in June, July, and Auguſt, tho' the profu- | The ee being laid in the "ein 3 
ſion will not be lo great as that of the other ſorts. | time in the winter, with no other art, will be: ing the 
Evergreen Honeyſuckle is another variety, | come good plants by the autumn following, and * by 
which retains its leaves all winter. It often lowers | may be then taken off for uſe. DRE A >, 2 
late in the autumn; and ſometimes, in mild But our common method of propagating theſe and b 
ſeaſons, retains its bloom until Chriſtmas, which | ſorts is by cuttings. The beſt month for this extings, 
makes it {till more valuable. work is October. By this way prodigious 
2. Trumpet-Honeyſuckles. Of theſe are, quantities of plants may be raiſed, and hardly 
Trumpet- Virginian Trumpet-Honeyſuckle. | | any of them will fail growing. So eaſily may 
aro Carolina Trumpet-Honeyluckle. - theſe delightful plants be multiplied, when a 
V. Evergreen Trumpet-Honeyſuckle. plant of each ſort is once obtained. , 
anenes Virginian Trumpet Honeyſuckle is the moſt I, Italian Honeyſuckle is titled, Lonicera fo. Titles, 
deſcribed. beautiful of all the forts, though Nature has | r:bus verticillatis terminalibus ſeflibus, foliis ſum- 
Gs denied it ſmell, The branches are flender, | mis connato perfoliatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
ſmooth, and of a reddiſh colour. The leaves | Perichhmenum perfoliatum; and Dodonæus, Ca- 
ſit cloſe to the branches by pairs. They | prifolium Italicum. It grows naturally in Italy, 
are of an oblong oval figure, and their lower | and moſt of the ſouthern parts of Europe. | 
ſurface is not of ſo ſhining a green as the upper. 2. Engliſh Honeyſuckle is, Lonicera capitatis 
Thoſe at the extremity of the branches near the | ovtis imbricatis terminalibus, foliis omnibus di. 
flowers ſurround the ſtalk, through which it | findtis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Periclymenum 
comes. The flowers grow in bunches, at the | non perfoliatum Germanicum ; Tournefort, Capri- 
ends of the ſhoot, and are of a bright ſcarlet | folium Germanicum, flore rubello, ſerotinum; Ge— 
colour. They will often be in blow from June | rard, Periclymenum;, Parkinſon, Periclymenum, 
to October; but the flowers have no ſcent. five Caprifolium Germanicum; and Merret, Perj- 
Carolina Trumpet-Honeyſuckle differs in no | clymenum foliis quercinis. It grows naturally in 
reſpect from the former, only that the branches | England, Germany, and many of the midland 
are more ſlender, and the leaves and flowers allo | parts of Europe. ST Eh 
are proportionably ſmaller, thereby making a | 3. Trumpet-Honeyſuckle is, Lonicera ſpicis 
pretty variety. This fort was introduced into | nudzis verticillatis terminalibus, foliis ſummis con- 
our gardens from Carolina, as was the preceding | nato-perfoliatis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
from Virginia. | ] termed, Lonicera floribus capitatis terminalibus, 
Evergreen Trumpet - Honeyſuckle. The | foliis ſummis connatis, inferioribus perfolictis. 
leaves are of a thicker ſubſtance, and continue | Rivinus calls it, Periclymenum Virginionum ; and 
on the plants all winter; but the flowers are of | Herman, Periclymenum perfoliatum Virginianum 
a deep ſcarlet, like the other, and are poſſeſſed | ſempervirens & florens. It grows naturally in 
of little or no fragrance. | Virginia and Mexico. | . 
A ee IH Se 2 I ie HT te I OG HH CI GR OI 
CVVUUVoö ß BOX THORN. 
bi HERE are ſeveral ſorts of Boxthorn that be admitted in hardly any place. The branches 
j require houſing in winter, and of which | of this plant are covered with a grey or whitiſh 
| ſome will do abroad in mild winters, if their | bark. The leaves are of a light, whitiſh-green, 
4 fituation be warm and good ; but there are two | and of a thick conſiſtence. They grow on 
j ſorts which preſent themſelves that bid defiance | the branches, on all ſides, by threes. This 
Ii to our ſevereſt weather, and which are both na- | plant, of all the ſorts, is poſſeſſed of the longeſt 
l tives of China, from whence the ſeeds were ori- | ſpines (ſome of which are a foot or more in 
4 ginally brought: Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by Gar- | length). Theſe ſpines are garniſhed with leaves; 
i deners by the names of, | and on theſe they for the moſt part ſtand ſingly 
| Varieties The Broad-leaved Boxthorn. in an alternate manner. On the branches where 
jt The Long Narrow-leaved Boxthorn. they grow by threes, the middle one 1s always 
The Broad-leaved Boxthorn is a rambling | the largeſt. They are all of an oval, ſpear-ſhaped 


figure, are very ſmooth, a little gloſſy, and of- 
ten continue till the middle of winter before 
they fall off. Beſides the long leafy thorns be- 
fore-mentioned, it produces many ſhort ſharp 
ſpines, of a white colour, near the ends of the 
ſhoots. The flowers are produced in Auguſt, 
and there will be often a ſucceſſion of blow un- 
til the froſts come on. They grow ſingly at the 
joints, on ſhort footſtalks. They are of a pur- 
pliſh colour, ſmall, and are ſucceeded by no 
fruit with us, as I could obſerve. : 

The Long Narrow-leaved Boxthorn 1s alſo a 
very great rambler. The branches are many, 


and are produced irregularly on all ſides. It is 


poſſeſſed 


— Ras | 


of * Xp" WE & 8 


rom the other, except in the ſhape of the leaves; 


Vor. . 


25 


mum foliis peltatis ſubrotundis angulatis. Tourne- 


Yyy ; tort 
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—" poſleſſed of ſpines, but theſe are very ſhort, and | whoſe title IS, Lycium foliis lanceolatis craſſiuſcu- 
the bark with which they are all covered is lis, calycibus bifidis, Du Hamel calls it, Zaſm- 
rretty white. The leaves are of a lanceolate | noides ſinenſe, halimi folio longiore & anguftiore ; 
E and are narrow and long. Their colour | and Shaw, Faſminoides aculcatum, polygoni folio, 
is rhat of a whitiſh-green, and they grow alter- floribus parvis albidis. It grows naturally in Aſia, 
nacely on the branches. The flowers are ſmall, | Africa, and Europe. "ON 
and appear in July; and are ſucceeded by red Lycium is of the claſs and order Pentandria Cluſ and 
berries, which ripen in September, and at | Monogynia; and the characters are, 28 
that time are very Fuel ; 1. CaLyx is an obtule, erect, ſmall, perma- j nean 
„ok The propagation of theſe ſorts is by cuttings ; | nent perianthium, divided at the top into five ſyſtem. 
ee for they will grow if planted at any time, in any | parts. | | The cha- 
* manner, and in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, ex- 2. Cokol LA conſiſts of one infundibuliforme raclers. 
cept a white clay; for they do not ſucceed well | petal. The tube is cylindric, patent, and in- 
in our plantations at Gumley. Even plants that | curved. The limb is cut into five ſmall, obtule, 
have been ſet there with good roots have hardly | ſpreading ſegments. ISI 
been made to grow; and the moſt flouriſhing of | 3. SrAulxa are five ſubulated filaments, 
them have been weak, far from rambling, have | ſhorter than the corolla, having erect antheræ. 
had an unhealthy look, and their main ſtems 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
have been covered with moſs. In a black rich | of a ſimple ſtyle (longer than the ſtamina), and 
earth, therefore, they will be the moſt healthful | a thick bifid ſtigma. 
and moſt vigorous ſhooters; and though the 5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh berry of two 
cuttings will grow at all times, yet the winter- | cells. _ | 5 | 
f months are to be preferred for the purpoſe. 6. SxMIxNA. The ſeeds are numerous and re- 
Tiles. Theſe ſorts are only varieties of one ſpecies, niforme. FE | 
C : H A | 1 | XI. 
MEN ISCERMUM,  MOONSEED: 
* ſpecies of Moonſeed which preſent | for it has the ſame kind of twining ſtalks, pro- 
4 themſelves for our preſent purpoſe are dil- | duced in great plenty, and the flowers and fruc- 
| tinguiſhed by the names of, | tification are the ſame; ſo that nothing more need 
Srecies, 1. Canada Moonſeed. be obſerved of this, only that the leaves are 
| 2. Virginian Moonſeed. often heart-ſhaped, and many of them have 
3. Carolina Moonſeed. _ | lobes like thoſe of the common ivy. . 
And altho' cuſtom has prevailed thus to diſtin- 3. The Carolina Moonſeed is an herbaceous and 
guiſh them, they are all, nevertheleſs, found | climber, and will, by the aſſiſtance of trees, riſe Carolina 
growing naturally, more or leſs, in all thoſe | to be ten or twelve feet high. The twining Moonſeed. 
countries reſpectively, except the laſt, which is | ſtalks are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
{till ſuppoſed to be peculiar to Carolina only. | which do not divide into lobes like the others. 
Deſcrip- 1. The Canada Moonſeed will twine round | Theſe leaves, which are of a good ſtrong green 
tion of the trees to the height of fifteen or ſixteen feet; and | colour, have their under furface hairy, are much 
Caadi, if there be no trees near for it to aſpire by, its | ſmaller than either of the other ſorts; and the 
almoſt numberleſs branches will twiſt and run | ſpecies itſelf is of all the leaſt valuable, as it is 
one among another, ſo as to form a thick cloſe- | ſcarcely ever known to produce flowers here. 7 
ſet buſh, Theſe twining ſtalks are covered with All theſe forts propagate themſelves very faſt ; Culture of 
a ſmooth green bark, though in ſome places | for if they are planted in a light ſoil, their roots the difter- 
they are often reddiſh, and in winter often of a | will fo ſpread and multiply the ſhoots, that in a ent ſorts. 
brown colour. The leaves are very large, and | few years after planting, each of them being 
ſtand ſingly upon long green footſtalks, which | wholly taken up, they may be parted, often into 
allo have a twining property, and aſſiſt the plant | ſome ſcores of plants, which will be fit to ſer 
to climb, Theſe leaves have their upper ſur- | out, the weakeſt in the nurſery to gain ſtrength, 
face ſmooth, and of a ſtrong green colour, but | and the ſtrongeſt where they are to remain. Any 
they are hoary underneath. They are what are | time from October to March will do for taking 
called peltated leaves: The footſtalk is not | off the ſuckers or parting the roots. = 
near the middle of the leaves, but within about The young ſhoots, allo, being covered with 
a quarter of an inch of the baſe, and from | mould, will grow, and be good plants in one 
thence it branches into ſeveral veins unto the ex- | year. | . | 
tremity. Theſe peltated leaves are of a roundiſh | They may be likewiſe raiſed by feeds; for if 
figure in the whole, though they are angular, | theſe are ſown in the ſpring, in a bed of light 
and being large, and of a good green, make | earth, half an inch deep, they will come up, 
It a valuable chmber. The flowers are produced | and require no other trouble than weeding until 
in July, from the ſides of the ſtalks. They | they are planted out for good, which will be two 
grow in bunches, and are of a greeniſh colour. | years after their appearance, and which may be 
They are ſucceeded by ſeeds, which often ripen. | done very well from the ſeed-bed, without pre- 
well here. | _ | vious planting in the nurſery. _ | my 
Virginian, _ 2+ The Virginian Moonſeed differs very little | 1. The Canada Moonſecd is titled, Meniſper- "Tiles. 


. 0 F 


The cha- 
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fort calls it, Meniſpermum Canadenſe ſcandens, um- 
bilicato foli9;, Plukenet, Hedera monophyllos Vir- 
ginena, convolvuli foliis, It grows naturally in 
Canada and Virginia. | 

2. The Virginian Moonſeed is, Meniſpermum 
foliis cordatis, peltatis lobatis, Dillenius calls it, 


Meniſpermum folio hederaceo. It grows naturally | 


on the ſea- ſhore in Virginia and Carolina, 
3. The Carolina Moonſeed is, Meniſpermum 
foliis cordatis ſubtas villoſis, It is a native of 


| Carolina. 
Claſs and 


order : 
jn the Dodecandria; and the characters are, 


Linnæan I. Male Flowers. 


ſyitem. 1. CaLyYX 18 a perianthium compoſed of two 
narrow ſhort leaves. | | 


racters. A 
| 2, CoROLLa. The exterior petals are four, 


Meniſpermum is of the claſs and order Dioecia 


oval, patulous, and equal, The 0 petals 


are eight, oval, and concave. 


3. STAMINA are ſixteen cylindrical filaments; 
rather longer than the corolla, having very ſhort, 
obtuſe, four-lobed antheræ. 8 

II. Female Flowers. 

1. CALVYX. The ſame as the males. 

2. CoRotta. As in the males. 

3. STAMINA, There are eight filaments like 
thoſe of the males, with pellucid ſterile anthers. 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of two oval, incurved, 
connivent, pedicellated germina, having ſolitary, 
ſhort, recurved ſtyles, with bifid, obtule ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM conſiſts of two roundith, re- 
niforme, unilocular berries. 

f 6. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, reniforme, and 
arge. 
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PASSTIFLORA The: PASSI ON-FLOWER. 


Introduc— 


toryobſer- the beſt of which I ſhall introduce in this 


vations. place, called the Common Paſſion- Flower. 


This wonderful plant, although it has been in- 
treduced into our gardens but a few years, is 
now grown pretty common; which indeed is no 


wonder, as its propagation is eaſy; and as a 
climber, or for the beauty of its flower, it has every 
claim to recommend itſelf to our notice. As a | 
climber, it 1s excellently adapted for the hiding | 


of walls; for the branches may be trained up to 
their tops, even if they are more than forty feet 


high; and the length of one ſummer's ſhoot I 


they make 1s really prodigious, being often near 
twenty feet. But if no ſuch walls want cover- 


ing, the extraordinary beauty and ſingularity of 


the flowers oblige every perſon of true taſte to 
find ſome ſituation for this plant, which I muſt 


own does belt againſt a ſouth wall, and ought 


always to be planted in the moſt conſpicuous 
point of view. It may be planted alſo in well- 
' theltered places in wilderneſs-quarters, and will 
climb up other trees to a prodigious height. But 
as the ſhoots are rather tender, and ſubject to be 


Filled by froſts, it is beſt to plant it againſt a 
warm ſouth wall; ſo that if the winter ſhould 


prove very ſevere, it may be covered with mats; 
and if this be obſerved, it will ſurvive very hard 
winters. But when the plants are deſtroyed, even 


to the bottom, they for the moſt part in the ſpring 
ſhoot out afreſh ; ſo that people ſhould not be 


over-haſty in pulling them up, when they have 
the appearance of being dead. The leaves of 


Deſcrip- this plant are palmated, being ſhaped like the 


tion of this 


plant. hand; each is compoſed of five folioles, the 1 


middle one of which is, like the fingers of the 
hand, longer, and the reſt are ſhorter in the 
ſame proportion. Theſe folioles are ſmooth, and 
have their edges free from ſerratures, and all 
together form a noble leaf. The leaves grow 
from the joints, on ſhort footſtalks, from whence 
alſo the claſpers come out. From the joints, 
alſo, the flowers are produced, in July, Au— 


guſt, and September. They are well known; 


and in ſome countries ſerve as monitors to the 


religious, as ſhewing the inſtruments of our 


HERE are many ſpecies of this genus. 


Bleſſed Saviour's Paſſion; for they bring in the 
leaves of ſome the ſorts to repreſent ſome part 
of it, and the contorted cirrhi the flagella with 
which he was ſcourged. | 


I ſee no ill uſe to be made of this, and am walks 


for encouraging every thing that may raiſe in us 


tion and of our duty. Hear what the excellent 
poet Rapinus ſays on the Paſſion-Flower : | 


Ferventes etiam tum Granadilla per eſtus 
Prodit, Amazonii quam littore fluminis ortam 
Ad nos extremo Peruvia miſit ab orbe. 

Caule in ſublimi, vallo prætendit acuto, | 
Spinarum in morem : Patiens O Chriſte, tuorum 
Inſcriptus foliis ſumma inſtrumenta dolorum. 
Nam ſurgens flore e medio capita alta tricuſpis 
Surſum tollit apex clavos imitatus aduncos. 
Ts | RaePinus, 


Li 


Hear alſo what another ingenious poet ſays on 


this ſubject: 


Pulcher in America moſco redolentior eſt flos, 
Qui gerit occiſi nobile ſtemma Det. | 
Conſcia flagrorum croceo ſtat in orbe columna, 

Circumſtant granis vulnera quinque rubis. 

Cum clavis reſidet ſpinoſum in vertice ſertum, 

Reſpectus violam pingit ubique cruor. 

Vifttur in plente foliis penetrabile ferrum, 
Sacrum quo fodit lancea dira latus. 

Sed que vulnifici flores dans poma cadentes, 

Ambroſius miſcet neFareuſque ſapor. 

Portenti novitas, & conſona rebus imago, 

Adſtruit antiquam clarificatque idem. 
Miſſaque Pontifici Romano circuit orbem, 
Fertque ſalutifere nuntia læta crucis. 
Nam Deus omnipoteus nofros tulit ipſe dolores, 
 Ipfius eft nobis crux paradiſus. Amen, 
Upſal, 18 Dec. 1745. *NIERENBERG. 


This extraordinary plant is very eaſily propa- 


due refjeftion, and awaken us to a fenſe of devo- 


cated; for it takes freely either by cuttings, 


layers, or ſeeds. | | | 
1. By cuttings. Theſe ſhould be planted in 
a moiſt rich ſoil, at the beginning of March. 


Method of 


propagat- 
ing it by 


e cutting. 


8 


1 


HARDY CLIMBING PLANTS. 


„ 


The beds ſhould be immediately hooped, and 
every day, during the drying March winds and 
ſun, ſhould be covered with mats; and all that 


evening. In moiſt, hazy, or cloudy weather, 
they ſhould be conſtantly uncovered and with 
this management many of them will ſtrike root. 
If, through the heat of ſummer, the mats be 
applied, and evening waterings continued, the 
plants being thus kept cool and moiſt, will ſhoot 
to be good ones by the autumn. During the win- 


} 


| 


time they ſhould have frequent waterings in the | 


——_— 


be nailed before it in very hard froſts, theſe mats 


muſt be always raken off immediately on the al- 
teration of weather; for otherwiſe the ſtems will 
grow mouldy, and be deſtroyed that way. And 


| as it is natural to lay ſtraw, dung, &c. about the 


items to prevent the froſt penetrating the ground, 
this dung, &c. mult not be laid up ro the ſtem 
ſo as to touch it, but all round it; for if it is laid 
up to the ſtem, the bark will be deſtroyed, and the 
tree killed, and alſo very little chance remain of the 
root's throwing out freſh ſhoots, as it often does 


ter, the mats muſt be applied in froſty weather; 
and in the ſpring they may be ſet out for good. 
vers 2. Good plants are obtained by layers; for 
| theſe being laid in the ground in the ſpring, will 
have ſtruck root, and be good plants for remov- | 
ing the ſpring following. "£74 | 
and by 3. By feeds. Theſe ſhould be ſown in pots 
feds filled with fine ſandy foil, from a rich meadow z 
and theſe plunged up to the rims in a ſhady 
border. In thele pots they will readily come up ; 


_ 


when the plant is killed down to the ground, | 
This Paſſion-Flower is titled, Pefſiflora folirs Titles. 
palmatis integerrimis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus 
it is termed, Paſſiflora foliis palmatis quinquepar- 
titis integerrimis, involucris cordatis triphyllis. 
Tournefort calls it, Granadilla polyphyllos, fruttu 
vt; Boerhaave, Granadilla pentaphyllos, fore 
ceriuleo magno; Michel, Granadilla indica ſcan- 
dens & ſempervirens, radice repente, foliis palma- 
tis, Ic. and Sloane, Flos paſſionis major penta- 


and at the approach of winter ſhould be removed | phyllos. It grows naturally in the Braſils. | 

into the greenhouſe, or ſer under an hotbed- Paſſiflora is of the claſs and order Gynandria bong $ 
frame. In the ſpring following they may reſume | Pentandria; and the characters are, | oi eee 
their old place; and the ſpring after that may | 1. CaLyX is a plane, coloured perianthium, Linnzan 
be ſet out for good. 5 I 8divided into five parts. | ſyſtem. 


The after-management will be, if planted to 
climb up trees in warm well-ſheltered places, 
to take away the dead ſhoots in the ſpring that 
have been killed by the froſts ; for theſe will 
not only appear unſightly, but by ſhortening the 
branches it will cauſe them to ſhoot ſtronger and 
flower better. If planted againſt high walls, 
they mult be conſtantly nailed up as they ſhoot 
and in the ſpring following, the branches muſt be 
ſhortened and the others taken away. If they be | incumbent antherx. | | 
reduced to about a yard or four feet in length, | 2. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
and all weak ſhoots cut out, you will be pretty | placed on a ſtraight cylindrical column, and three 
ſure of having plenty of good bloom the ſum- | ſpreading ſtyles, with capitated ſtigmas. 
mer after. This ſort is ſucceeded by a large,, 5. Pzrrcareium is a fleſhy, oval, unilocular 
oval, yellow fruit, which alſo looks well. As hes 


berry, ſitting on a pedicle. 
this plant is rather tender, and requires mats to 6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and oval 


2. CoRoLLA conliſts of five, ſemi-lanceolated, The cha- 
plane, obtuſe petals, of the ſize and figure of HD 
the calyx. : % STI 

Ihe nectarium forms a triple coronet; the + 
exterior of which is the longeſt, and ſur- 
.__ rounds the ſtyle within the petals. 
3. STAMINA are five ſubulated, patent] fila- 
ments, fixed to the baſe of the germen, and to 
the column of the ſtyle, having oblong, obtuſe, _ 


5 
* 
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PERIPLOCA, CLIMBING DOGS BANE. 


HE different ſorts of Periploca are | bark is ſmooth. The leaves are the greateſt 
J ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of noxious | ornament to this plant; for they are tolera- 
gaualities, and, like thoſe of the Dog's | bly large, and of a good ſhining green colour 
Banne, are hurtful if not deſtructive to animals. | on their upper ſurface, and c#ule a variety by 
Thisplant The ſpecies for our purpoſe here, uſually called | exhibiting their under ſurface of an hoary caſt. 
clenbed, ſimply Periploca, or Common Climbing Dog's | Their figure is oblong, or rather more inclined 
Bane, or Virginian Silk, is a fine climbing. to the ſhape of a ſpear, as their ends are pointed, 
park that will wind itſelf with its ligneous | and they ſtand oppoſite by pairs on ſhort foot- 
branches about whatever tree, hedge, pale, or | ſtalks. Their flowers afford pleaſure to the cu- 
pole is near it; and will ariſe, by the aſſiſtance of | rious examiner of Nature. Each of them ſingly 
ſuch ſupport, to the height of above thirty feet; has a ſtar-like appearance; for though it is com- 
and where no tree or ſupport is at hand to wind | poſed of one petal only, yet the rim is divided 
about, it will knit or entangle itſelf with itſelf, | into ſegments, which expand in ſuch a manner 
n a moſt complicated manner. The ſtalks of | as to form that figure. Their inſide is hairy, as 
the older branches, which are moſt woody, are | is alſo the nectarium, which ſurrounds the petal. 
covered with a dark-brown bark, whilſt the | Four or five of the flowers grow together, form- 
younger ſhoots are more mottled with the | ing a kind of umbel. They are of a chocolate 
different colours of brown and grey, and | colour, are ſmall, and will be in blow in July 
the ends of the youngeſt ſhoots are often of | and Auguſt, and ſometimes in September. In 
a light-green. The ſtalks are round, and the | the country where this genus grows naturally, 
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8 WY 


Culture, 


* 
Deriva- 


tion of the pounded of mg and , becauſe of its en- 


they are ſucceeded by a long taper pod, with 


compreſſed ſeeds, having down to their tops; 
but I never could perceive ſuch to follow the 
flowers with us. e | 

The propagation of this climber is very eaſy; 
for if the cuttings are planted in a light, moiſt 
ſoil, in the autumn or in the ſpring, they will 
readily ſtrike root. Three joints at leaſt ſhould be 
allowed to each cutting: They ſhould be the bot- 
tom of the preceding ſummer's ſhoot ; and two of 
the joints ſhould be planted deep in the ſoil. 


Another, and a never-failing method is 


by layers; for if they are laid down in the 
ground, or a little ſoil only looſely thrown over 


the young preceding ſummer's ſhoots, they will 


ſtrike root at the joints, and be good plants for 


removing the winter following. 
The word Periploca is Greek, being com- 


_ generica=tangling property. | 


name. 


Titles. 


Calls it, 
num 2 anguſtifolium; and others, Apocynum foliis 


This ſpecies is titled, Periploca floribus interne 


hirſutis. Ta the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 
Periploca 1 lanceolate-ovatis. Caſpar Bauhine 
eriploca folio oblongo; Cluſius, Apocy- 


oblongis, & Periploca folio longo, fore purpurante. 
It is a native of Syria. 

This genus is of the claſs and order Pentan- 
dria Digynia; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a ſmall permanent perianthium 
divided into five oval ſegments. f 

2. CoRoLLaA is one plane rotated petal, di- 
vided into five oblong, narrow, emarginated 
ſegments. There is a very ſmall nectarium 
ſurrounding the center of the petal z this emits 
five incurved filaments, that are ſhorter than the 
corolla, and are placed alternately with its 
ſegments, | | | 
3. STAMINA conſiſt of five ſhort, incurved, 
| connivent, hairy, filaments, having erect an- 
there, Hog | | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a very ſmall bigd 
germen, a cylindrical ſtyle, and a capitated pen- 
tagonal ſtigma, on which are ſituated five oval 
pedicellated glandules. SY 
| 5. PerICaRPIUM conſiſts of two large, ob- 

long, ventricoſe, follicules, having one cell. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, lie 
over each other imbricatim, and are crowned with 
down, = | | 55 
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CHA 


P. 


RHUS, TOXICODENDROM, The POISON-TREE, 


os | HE general name Toxicodendron being 5 


now obſolete, the different ſorts are 


arranged under the generical title of 
Rbus, as they are found to be of the ſame family; 


and there the reader will find a ſort or two with 


ligneous trailing ſtalks, that are unable to ſup- 
port themſelves without aſſiſtance, particularly 
the ſort called the Poiſon Oak; which, beſides | 


CHA 


the beauty it affords by its well-looking leaves 
| during the whole ſummer, is deſirable on their 
account in the autumn, when they die to a fine 
red, and ſo enlighten the ſhade of colours at 
that ſeaſon, as on that account only to make it 
valuable, and proper. to be uſed as a trailer, or 


kept down as a low ſhrub in plantations of 
| any kind. „ . 
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35 NV. 


a a trailing property, and is well adapted 


already deſcribed ; and to that place the curious 


F HE Evergreen Roſe that has naturally j or be uſed as a climber, in this Collection, has been 


either to mix with evergreens in quarters, | planter is referred for farther information. 


: CHAP: 


Species. 


Common 
Bramble. 


PSY 


HARDY CLIMBING PLANTS 


N * 1 — 4 _ 


4 
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B U The 


| NDER this head come of couvſe, 
| 1. Common Bramble. Ps 
| 2. Canada Bramble. 
3. Cæſian Small Bramble, or Dewberry-buſh. 
1. The Common Bramble has many peculiari- 
tles and beauties to recommend it to the Botaniſt; 
and nothing but its commonneſs hinders moſt 
from diſcerning how delightfully the country 1s 
ornamented by its flowers in the ſummer, as 


well as by the load of noble fruit that ſucceeds 


them in the different tinges of green, red, and 
black, in the autumn. A philoſopher with de- 
light makes his obſervations, both with reſpect 


to their manner of ſhooting, flowering, and 


fruiting, and there are plants enough every 


where for his inſpection ; for they grow almoſt 
all over England; on which account they are 


themſelves here. 


Varieties 


deſcribed, 


the flowers are very double. 


crooked prickles, that turn backwards. 
are, like that, channelled ; and in the winter have 


juſtly denied admiſſion into our gardens; and 


when any appear by ſome caſual ſeeds they are 


to be extirpated, as intruders into the family of 


ſhrubs. Though the commonneſs, not its want 
of beauties, makes the culture of this plant neg- 
lected, yet there are ſome varieties of it that 
have both beauty and ſcarcity to recommend 
V | 
The Double-bloſſomed Bramble. 
The Bramble without Thorns, 
The Bramble with White Fruit. 
The Cut-leaved Bramble. | 
The Variegated Bramble. _ 3 
The Double- bloſſomed Bramble differs in no 
reſpect from the Common Bramble, only that 
The ſtalks, like 
that, are cloſely armed on all ſides by ſtrong 


ſome of a reddiſh-purple colour, others green, 


ſome red on one fide and green on the other. 
The leaves alſo are ſhaped like the hands, and 


are compoſed ſometimes of three, ſometimes 
of five lobes. They have their upper ſurface 


| Imooth, and of a fine green colour, whilſt their 
under is of a whitiſh colour. 


that ſupport them are prickly, and a ſeries of 


Prickles are arranged all along the midrib of each 


lobe. They continue on the plants molt part 


of the winter, at the beginning of which they are 


green; but after Chriſtmas they turn brown, 
and ſeldom look well after. 


They are produced in the ſame manner at the 


ends of the ſhoots, each of which is exceeding. 


double. The petals are whiter; and as a pro- 


_ fuſion of theſe ornament the ends of moſt of 


the ſhoots in the ſame manner as the flowers of 


the Common ſort, they make a ſhow, and are 


beautiful beyond expreſſion. There is hardly 
any plant more beautiful, or more proper for 
any plantation than this. In the Former Part 
it has been ſhewn how it may be kept down, 


and confined to have the appearance of a flower- 


ing-ſhrub ; and here, if any part of the wilder- 
nels is deſigned to repreſent wilds, &c. no 
Plant is more proper than this, as it will ſhoot 


and run like the Common Bramble; and at the 
Vor. I. | 5 


26 


They 


The footſtalks 


This is the de- 
ſcription of the Common Bramble, and of the 
Double ſort alſo, which differs in no other 
Teipect than in the doubleneſs of the flower. 


tirely 


| 


XVI. 


BRAMBLYE. 


| ſame time, without any appearance of deſign, 


will entertain you with its fair flowers, 
flowers are ſucceeded by no fruit. 

It will allo thrive and flower exceeding well 
under the drip of trees; ſo that for old plantations, 
this 1s a uſeful plant for the under ſhrubs, as it 
will flouriſh where hardly any thing elſe will. 

Bramble without Thorns, is not near ſo 
ſtrong a ſhooter as the Common Bramble, the 
ſhoots being more trailing and ſlender, per- 


Theſe 


fectly ſmooth, and of a blueiſh colour; and on 


this account it is that this plant is held as a cu- 
rioſity. A curioſity, indeed, it is; and many 
have expreſſed their agreeable ſurpriſe to find a 


out hurt. The leaves of this ſort have a blue- 
iſh tinge, and the footſtalks and midrib are en- 

fee from prickles. It flowers in the ſame 
manner as the Common Bramble, though the 
flowers are rather ſmaller; and are ſucceeded by 
black berries, on which the inſects do not ſeem 


to ſwarm in ſuch plenty as they do on the other 


Bramble that they could familiarly handle with- 


Bramble with White Fruit is deemed curious 
only on that account, and has often given occa- 
ſion to a hearty laugh, by a bull which has in- 


ſenſibly been made by many on their firſt ſeeing 


this fruit, who have cried out with ſurprize, 
„Here is a Bramble that bears white black- 
| berries.” It is, therefore, the colour of the 


fruit that makes this fort coveted, though the 


leaves are of a lighter-green than any of the 
other ſorts, and on that account make a variety 
among the leafy tribe. | | | 


Bramble with Cut Leaves differs from the 
Common only in that the leaves are cut in an 
elegant and beautiful manner, It affords a va- 


riety in no other reſpect; and thoſe that are fond 
of ſuch, are ſure of meeting one in this, 


whoſe leaves being thin and elegantly cut, make 
the plant have a different look from the other 


ſorts. . | | | | 
Variegated Bramble differs in no reſpect from 


the Common Bramble, only it is a weaker plant. 


The leaves are ſtriped; and it is valuable only 


to thoſe who are fond of variegated flowers. 


2. Canada Bramble. The ſhoots of this ſpe- 
cies are long, igneous, procumbent, rough, 


and hairy. The leaves are trifoliate, naked, cut 


at the edges, ſerrated, and grow on hiſpid foot- 
ſtalks. The footſtalks of the flowers alſo are 


Canada 
Bramble, 


hiſpid. They come out from the ends and ſides 


| of the branches, in July and Auguſt; and are 


ſucceeded by round reddiſh fruit in the autumn. 
3. Cæſius, Small Bramble, or Dewberry-buſh. Crus. 


The ſtalks of this fort are weak, ſlender, prickly 
and trailing. The leaves are trifoliate, large, 
and uſually of a duſky green colour. The 


flowers are whitiſh, come out from the ends and 


ſides of the branches, in July and Auguſt; and 


are ſucceeded by large blue fruit, which will be 
ripe in the autumn, and of which an excellent 
wine 18 made. — — 

All theſe ſorts will grow by cuttings. They 
ſnould be planted in the autumn, in a ſhady 
border, and by the autumn following they will 
be fit to remove. But as a crop from cuttings 

"© 2 3 often 


Methedof 


propagat- 
iny them, 


wr mum 
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270 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
often fails, the beſt way will be to throw ſome bus frufu nigro; Cammerarius, Rubus; Parkin. 
mould over the ſhoots, as they ſtrike in the | ſon, Rubus vulgaris major; Magnol, Rubus fore 
ſpring; and when they have ſhot two or three | 4ʃbo pleno; and Ray, Rubus vulgaris major fructu 
feet farther, cover them afreſh, and ſo on all | abo, &c. It grows naturally in moſt coubtries 
ſummer. By this means, thoſe parts that were of Europe. 2 "7 
firſt covered will have either. ſtruck root, or 2, Canada Bramble is, Rubus foliis ternati; 
they, together with all the others, will be pre- | nudis, caulibus peticliſque biſpidis. It grows na- 
paring to ſtrike root; ſo that being cut into | turally in Canada. 
lengths, and the parts before covered planted. 3. Cæſius, or Dewberry-buſh, is, Rufus f«li;s 
again in earth, and about three or four inches of | ternatis ſub nudis: lateralibus bilobis, caule tereti 
the uncovered part being above-ground, almolt | acu/eato. In the Flora Lapponica it is termed 
every one of the cuttings of this nature being | Rubus caule aculeato reflexo perenni, foliis ternatis. 
| thus prepared will grow, and thus plenty of | Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Rubus repens fruu cæſio; 
ö 5 plants may be ſoon obtained. = John Bauhine, Rubus minor fruftu cæruleo; Do. 
Titles. The Common Bramble is titled, Rubus foliis ] donæus, Nubus minor; and Parkinſon, Rubys 
quinato-digitatis ternatiſque, caule petioliſque acu- | minor, chamerubus ſive humirubus. It grows na- 
leatis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, | turally in moiſt places in England, and moſt parts 
Rubus caule aculeato, foliis ternatis ac quinatis. | | | | 


of Europe. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Rubus vulgaris, five Ru- | 


 CMILAX affords us many ſpecies that ſeem 


Varieties; 
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S MI LAT. PRICE LY BIND WE E D. 


kJ peculiarly adapted by Nature for wilderneſs- 
quarters, or to mix with other trees to form 


any range to terminate any garden, park, lawn, 
or the like; for they will not only run among 


and grow under the drip of all trees, but in ſuch 
places, if tolerably ſheltered, they retain their 
leaves, and will commence evergreens; which 


places. The ſpecies, then, for this 


climb on, it will by ſuch aſſiſtance arrive at the 


height of ten or twelve feet. The leaves are 
cordated, end in acute points, are of a fine dark 


green colour, indented, have nine longitudinal 


veins, have their edges beſet with ſome ſhort 
ſpines, and are placed on tolerable long tough 


footſtalks. The flowers make no figure : They are 
white, and are produced from the wings of the 


ſtalks, in ſmall bunches, in June or July; and 
the female flowers will be ſucceeded by round, 
red berries. 5 3 SEE 3 
There is a variety of this ſpecies, which pro- 
duces black berries; and from which it differs 
in no other reſpect; and which occaſions its bein 
called by Gardeners, the Black- fruited eee 


Bindweed. 


Deſcrip- 


tion of the for being 


Oriental, 


There is alſo another ſort, with brown fruit. 
2. Oriental Rough Bindweed is a lofry climber; 
g planted near pretty tall-growing trees, 

it will aſcend to their very tops, and proudly, 


_ claſpers. 


by ſuch aſſiſtance, ſhew itſelf to a great diſtance, 


The roots are thick, white, and fleſhy ; and the 


| ſtalks are angular, and armed with ſpines. The 


leaves are of a pleaſant green colour, and are 


nearly of a ſagittated figure. They are pollefied 


of no ſpines, have longitudinal veins, and their 


| footſtalks are tolerably long and tough. Their 
flowers are whiter, and are produced in ſmall 
property moſt of them will loſe if planted out 
ſingly, or by themſelves, in open or expoſed 
purpole are, | 


bunches, in June and July; and the females 


countries, but not with us. 


ing roots, which ſend forth round, ſlender ſtalks, 
that are thinly guarded with ſharp, ſtraight 


ſpines. The leaves are reniforme, cordated, 
and have no ſpines. They are broader than they 
are long, have five ſtrong nerves, and ſhort 
footſtalks, from each of which grow two ſlender 
The flowers are produced in ſmall 
bunches, in June and July. They will be fuc- 
ceeded by a ſmall berry, which will not come 


to perfection here. 


are ſucceeded by round red fruit in their own | 


Species, 1. The Common Rough Bindweed. | 3. Peruvian Rough Bindweed, or Sarſaparilla, Peruvian, 
1 2. Oriental Rough Bindweed. | | has alſo white, thick, fleſhy roots. Theſe fend _ 
3. Peruvian Rough Bindweed, or Sarſaparilla. | out angular ſtalks, that are armed with ſharp 
4. Canada Rough Bindweed. _ | ſpines; but they will not climb up trees to near 
5. Laurel-leaved Rough Bindweed. the height of the former. The leaves are ſmooth, 
6. Briony-leaved Rough Bindweed. being unarmed with ſpines. They are retuſe, f 
7. Lanceolate Rough Bindweed. oval, cordated, of a ſtrong green colour, have 
8. Ivy-leaved Smilax of Maryland. ſ three nerves, and grow on ſtrong tough footſtalks. 
88 1. The Common Rough Bindweed is poſ- The flowers are produced in ſmall bunches, from 
5 Rough ſeſſed of a long, creeping, white, fleſhy root, | the ſides of the branches. They are of kttle 
Bind weed Which ſends forth many ſlender, angular ſtalks, | figure, and the females are ſucceeded by a ſmall, 
| deſcribed. armed with ſtrong, ſhort, crooked ſpines, and round, red fruit, where they grow naturally. _ 
having claſpers. If any thing is near for it to 4. Canada Rough Bindweed has long creep- Canada, 


5. Laurel-leaved Rough Bindweed has round —— 
taper ſtalks, that are belet with ipines. They leaved, 


are of a ſtrong green colour, and a very thick 
conſiſtence. They have no ſpines, have three 
nerves, are of an oval lanceolate figure, and are 
about the ſize of thoſe of our Common Bay- 
tree, The flowers are produced in ſmall round 
bunches, in June and July, from the wings of 
the ſtalks; and theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall 
black berries in the autumn. This ſort is FN 
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of a tender nature, and unleſs the foi] be natu- 
rally dry and warm, and the ſituation well ſhel- 
tered, they will be pretty ſure of being killed 
in the winter. GT 

6. Black Briony-leaved Rough Bindweed has 
— large, fleſhy, white roots, which - ſend forth 
leaved, round, taper, prickly ſtalks. The leaves are 
oblong, heart-ſhaped, have no ſpines, but have 
many Veins 1 lengthways. Their upper 
ſurface is of a fine ſtrong green colour, and being 
tolerably large they make a goodly ſhow. The 
flowers are produced in July, in ſmall looſe 
bunches; and they are ſucceeded by black ber- 
ries. : | 
1nd Lan- 7. Lanceolate Rough Bindweed. The ſtalks 
ceolate are ſlender, taper, and free from prickles. The 
— Rough og, leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, and unarmed 
W ſpines. The flowers come out in ſmall 

cluſters; and are ſucceeded by red berries. 


„„ Ivy-leaved Smilax of Maryland. The 
| leaved ſtalks are angular, herbaceous, unarmed with 


Smilax of ſpines, but poſſeſſed of claſpers by which they 
| m_ lay hold of any thing near them for ſupport. 
ewe The leaves are oval, free from ſpines, ſeptem- 
nervous, and grow on footſtalks. The flowers 

of this genus make no ſhow, being poſſeſſed of 

no petals except the ſegments of the calyx. 

Thoſe of this ſpecies are very ſmall, and are 
collected in ſmall umbels. They appear in 
June; and are ſucceeded by roundiſh berries, 
which ſeldom ripen in England. | 

Methods . Theſe forts are all eaſily propagated, or rather 

 ofpropa- they propagate themſelves, if a plant or two of 
gating each ſort can be obtained; for they are poſſeſſed 

| Keeſeforts. of Jong creeping roots, which run under the 


which being taken up in the autumn or ſpring, 
or in any time of the winter, will be good 
plants for uſe. Thus will theſe plants by Nature 
furniſh you ſoon with plants enough for your 


= purpoſe, if one or two of each can be firſt pro- 


cured, and planted in a light good foil, in pro- 
per beds prepared for the purpoſe, under warm 


| hedges, or amongſt trees in well-ſheltered | 


places. 


They are alſo to be raiſed from ſeeds, which 


may be ealily procured from North-America. 
For their reception a place muſt be marked out 
for a bed, of a ſize in proportion to the num- 
ber of ſeeds to be ſown. This ought to be in 


ſome open, in a large quarter of the wilder- 


neſs, or in ſome grove amongſt trees, or under 
a warm or between a double hedge; and as we 
may ſuppoſe ſuch a ſpot to be over-run with the 
roots of the adjacent trees, and the ſtrength of 


the ſoil exhauſted all the ſoil, roots, &c. ſhould 


be cleared away two ſpit deep, and good freſh 
| foil from under the tun of a rich paſture brought 
In to fill this place ſome inches above the level 
of the ſurface; and if this be collected a year 
before with the ſward, and by frequent turning 
all be rotted and incorporated together, it will 
be ſo much the better. This foil or compoſt 
ſhould be naturally ſandy ; but if it is not in- 
clined to that property, a fourth part of drift- 
fand ſhould be brought, and well mixed with the 
earth; all of which being put into the vacated 
Place, it will then be a 
reception of the ſeeds. In this bed the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown two inches deep. It will be 
beſt to ſow them in rows thinly, ſticking a peg 
at the end of each row, as a direction to the 
rows the ſeeds were ſown in, that more than 
common care may be had in not diſturbing 
the ſeeds in weeding the beds; for they will 
remain there until the ſecond, and ſometimes un- 
ul the third ſpring before they come up; all 


proper bed for the 


ſurface of the ground, and will, both near the | 
main plant and far off, ſend up young ones; 


Penſylvania. 


which time they ſhould be cleared of weeds as 
often as they come up, and the beds ſhould be 
conſtantly kept moiſt during the ſummer, by 
good watering in dry weather. Nothing more 
need be done to theſe beds until the plants come 
up; not a mat in winter, let it be ever ſo ſevere, 
need be added; for Nature will be never the 


backwarder in diſcloſing and cauſing the ſeeds to 
germinate, when the congenial warmth of the 


ſun has prepared the beds and them for the 
purpoſe in the ſpring. After the plants are 
come up, if the beds they grow in are ſo well- 


ſheltered as to take off the edge of the black 


and piercing froſts, let them come from any 


quarter, they may be left to nature; if not, 
ſome furze-buſhes ſhould be pricked pretty 
cloſely round the bed to anſwer that purpole. 


In theſe beds they may remain, without further 


care, for two or three years; by which time 
moſt of them will be good plants for ſetting 
out where they are to remain. | OO 
1. The Common Rough Bindweed is titled, 
Smilax caule aculeato angulato, foliis dentato-acu- 


Titles. 


leatis cordatis novemnerviis. In the Hortus Clif- 


fortianus it is termed, Smilax caule angulato acu- 


leato, foliis cordato-oblongis acutis aculeatis. Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Smilax aſpera, fructu rubente; 


alſo, Smilax aſpera minus ſpinoſa, fruttu nigro ; 


Cluſius, Smilax aſpera, rutilo fruftu; allo, Smi- 


| Jax aſpera, fruftu nigro; and Plukenet, Smilax 


viticulis aſpera, foliis longis anguſtis mucronatis læ- 


naturally in the hedges of Italy, Spain, Sicily, 
and ſome parts of France. 495 


' vibus : auriculis ad baſin rotundioribus. It grows 


2. Oriental Rough Bindweed is titled, Smilax 7 
caule aculeato angulato, foliis inermibus cordatis 


novemnerviis. Tournefort calls it, Smilax orien- 
talis, ſarmentis aculeatis. excelſas arbores ſcandens, 


foliis non ſpinofis; Van Royen, Smilax caule an- 


gulato aculeato alternatim inflexo, foliis ſagittatis 
acutis inermibus; and Albinus, Smilax aſpera. It 


grows naturally in many parts of the Eaſt. 
3. Peruvian Rough Bindweed, or Sarſaparilla, 
is, Smilax caule aculeato angulato, foliis inermibus 


ovatis retuſo-mucronatis trinerviis. Van Royen calls 


it, Smilax caule angulato aculeato, foltis ovatis 


acutis inermibus; Plukenet, Smilax viticulis aſpe- 


ris Virginiana, folio hederaceo leni zarza nobiliſſima; 


Gronovius, Smilax caule angulato aculeato : foliis 


 dilato-cordatis inermibus acutis; and Caſpar Bau- 


hine, Smilax aſpera Peruviana, five Sarſaparilla. 


It grows common in Peru, Mexico, and Vir- 


. 8 5 
4. Canada Rough Bindweed is, Smilax caule 


aculeato tereti, foliis inermibus cordatis acuminatis 
ſub ſeptemnerviis. It grows naturally in Canada. 


5. Laurel-leaved Rough Bindweed 1s, Smilax 
caule aculeato tereti, foliis inermibus ovato-lanceola- 
tis trinerviis. Cateſby calls it, Smilax lævis, 
lauri folio, baccis nigris; and Plumier, China altera 
aculeata, foliis oblongis cuſpidatis. It grows wild 
in Virginia and Carolina. | 


6. Black Briony-leaved Rough Bindweed is, 


Smilax caule aculeato tereti, foliis inermibus corda- 


tis oblongis ſeptemnerviis. Cateſby calls it, Smi- 


lax Brionyiæ nigræ foliis, caule ſpinoſo, baccis 
nigris. It grows wild in Carolina, Virginia, and 

7. Lanceolate Rough Bindweed is, Smilax 
caule inermi tereti, foliis inermibus lanceolatis, 
Cateſby calls it, S milax non ſpinoſa baccis rubris. 
It grows in Virginia. | | 

8. Ivy-leaved Smilax of Maryland is titled, 
Smilax caule inermi angulato, foliis inermibus ova- 
tis ſeptemnerviis. Ray calls it, Smilax Levis 


Marilandica, foliis hederæ nervaſis prelongis pedi- 
culis inſidentibus, floſculis minimis in umbellam par- 
vam congeſtis; and Plukenet, Smilax claviculata, 
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7% A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENIN G. 


hedere folio, tota lævis, e terra Mariana. It 
grows naturally in Virginia and Maryland. 


Claſs and Similax is of the claſs and order Dioecia Hex- 


order andria; and the characters are, 


INE. I. Male Flowers. 
I inozan , . ” 

feilem. 1. CarLyx is a bell-ſhaped perianthium, com- 
The cha- poſed of ſix oblong, patent leaves. 

racters. 2. CoRoLLa, There is none. 


3. STamiNna are fix ſimple filaments, with ob- 


long anther. 


II. Female Flowers. 

1. Car vx is the like perianthium as in the 
males, but is deciduous. i 

2. CoROLLA. There is none. | 

3. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and 
of three very ſmall ſtyles, with oblong, reflexed, 
downy ſtigmas. | ö 

4. PERICARPIUM is a globular trilocular berry. 

5. SEMINA, The ſeeds are globular, and two 


in number, 


© HA P. "Vi 


SOLANUM, NIGHTSHADE. 


uE ſpecies which offers itſelf for this place 


| 1 is commonly called, Woody Night Shade. 
tionofthis It is found growing in our hedges and 


amongſt the buſhes in moſt parts of England; 
ſo that it is not ſo neceſſary for the Gardener to 
admit it in his Collection of ſhrubby plants; 
neither has the Botaniſt ſo great an occaſion to 
find it arranged properly in the wilderneſs— 


quarters, amongſt the ſhrubs, to be ready for 


obſervation, becauſe, in the compals of a ſmall 
walk, 1t 1s probable he may find enough occupy- 
ing their natural places of growth, and ſupport- 
ing themſelves amongſt the buſhes, by which 


they are enabled to appear to the beft advan- 


tage. Were it not for the commonneſs of this 
plant, however, it would claim a principal place 


in our eſteem, as one of thoſe ſorts that require 
ſupports to ſet them off; for beſides the flowers, 
which are of an exquiſite fine purple, and grow 
in bunches, it has many beauties to recommend | 


it to our obſervation and care. Daily obſervation, 
as well as the company it 1s arranged with to be 
treated of, will tell you, that the branches, 


which are ligneous, are very ſlender, weak, and 


flexucu;. The leaves ſtand on large footſtalks, 


and their upper ones are of an haſtated figure. | get ; 
live in my plantations at Gumley, which is a white 


Their beautiful purple flowers will be produced 
in ſmall cluſters, in June and July; and they 
are jucceeded by oblong red berries, which will 
be ripe in autumn. This is the Common ſort, 
which 15 of all the moſt beautiful, though hardly 
ever propagated. The varieties of it, however, 


are in great eſteem with moſt people, and of 


theſe there are, 
Varieties. a: 
coveted on that account; and although theſe 
flowers are not ſo beautiful as the purple ones, 
yet the ſort being a rare plant, makes it deſirable; 
and this is the fort that is cultivated, and which 


differs in no reſpect from the purple, only in its 
white flowers, thereby pleaſing the ſpectator by 


the variety it affords. 8 5 
2. The next beautiful variety of the Woody 
Nightſhade is that with beautifully variegated 
leaves. Theſe plants are ſedulouſly propagated 
for the ſake of their finely- ſtriped leaves; ſo that 
there is ſcarcely a nurſeryman who does not raiſe 
plenty of them for ſale amongſt other ſhrubs, 


and they are ſo generally liked, that his diſpoſ- 


ing of them will be pretty certain. This plant, 
as has been obſerved, is only the Common 
Woody Nightſhade with the leaves delightfully 
variegated, its flowers being of the ſame fine 


1. A variety with white flowers, which is much 


purple, and the fruit that ſucceeds them exactly 
the ame 3 


3. Another variety has thick leaves, which | 


are very hairy. This ſort grows chiefly in 
Africa, and muſt have a warm ſituation to live 


through our winters. It is, however, a very fine 


plant, and where ſuch a ſituation is not found, 


ought to be treated as a greenhouſe- plant. 
All theſe forts are eaſily propagated by cuttings ; 


for they will grow, if planted in any of the Cones 


winter months, in almoſt any foil or ſituation, 


and will be good plants for removing by the au- 


tumn following. If the owner has only a plant 


or two of theſe, which he is defirous of multi- 


plying with certainty, let him lay the young 
ſtalks upon the ground, and draw over them a 


little foil, and they will effectually be good 
plants by the next autumn; and this will be the 
ſureſt way, -as cuttings of moſt forts, though 
they will for the moſt part take very well, are 


often attended with much hazard. The varie- 


cated ſort muſt be planted upon a poor foil, or 


it will be in danger of running away from its 


colours. And here I cannot but take notice, 
that notwithſtanding I have ſaid they will grow 
in almoſt any ſoil, I never could get them to 


clay, for more than two or three years. The 
bottoms would contract a moſs, and the tops 
would die, and thus by degrees they would al- 
ways die away. And in my home gardens at 
Church-Langton, which are of a ſtrong black 
moiſt ſoil, I hardly ever could keep the variegated 
ſort from running plain. So that theſe com- 
mon ſorts, which every hedge-gardener knows 
how to propagate, and which never ſell for more 


than three pence each plant, has occaſioned me 
more trouble to keep up the forts, than many 
| curious American plants, whoſe culture mult be 


ſtudied, and whoſe price ever bears a proportion- 


"ICE Tate.” | 


The Woody Nightſhade is titled, Solanum caule iges. 
inermis fruteſcente flexuoſo, foliis ſuperioribus haſ= 
tatis, racemis cymoſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Solanum ſcandens, five Dulcamara; and Dillenius, 
Solanum dulcamarum Africanum, foliis craſſis hirſu- 
tis. It grows among hedges and buſhes, eſpe- 
cially in moiſt places, in moſt parts of Europe. 
Solanum is of the claſs and order Pentandria Cas 
Monogynia; and the characters are, and on | 
1. Cal vx is a monophyllous permanent peri- 3 
anthium, cut half through into five erect, acute gem. 
ſegments. e The cha- 
ng 2, Co- facters. 


* 
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2. Cox or LA conſiſts of one rotated petal. 
The tube is very ſnort; the limb is large, pli- 
cated, and divided into five pointed ſpreading 
ſegments. 


3. STamina are five very ſmall, ſubulated, 


connivent filaments, with oblong, erect, conni- - 


* 


Common 
Black 
Irony. 


vent antheræ. 


f 


—— 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a ſlender ſtyle (longer than the ſtamina), and an 
obtuſe ſtigma. : 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, ſmooth, bilo- 
cular berry, punctated at the top, having a con- 
vex fleſhy receptacle. | | 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh 


and compreſſed, 


8 N 1 Þ. 


. 


XIX. 


7 „% Un BLACK rs. 


IA this genus there are only two ſpecies: 
5 1. Common Black Briony. 5 - 


2. Cretan Black Briony, 


1. Common Black Briony. This has a very ; 
thick, fleſhy root, full of a viſcous juice, 


blackiſh without, white within, and from which 
iſſue numerous ſlender twining ſtalks, which 
wind about themſelves, or any thing that is near 
them, and will mount, if ſupported, to about 
twelve feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 


| ſmooth, undivided, of a ſhining green colour, 


and grow alternately on the ſtalks. 


ſucceeded by round red 


_ Varieties, 


Cretan 
Black 
: Briony, 


The flowers 
come out from the ſides of the ſtalks, in long 
bunches. They are ſmall, of a whitiſh colour, 


appear in June and July, and the females are 
berries, which ripen in 1 


the autumn. | . 
There is a variety of this 
another with black berries. 

2. Cretan Black Briony. 
fleſhy root, from which iſſue many ſlender twin- 
ing branches, which, if ſupported, will riſe to 
about the height of the former. The leaves 
are trifid, or divided into three lobes. They 
are of a good green colour, ſmooth, and grow 


alternately on the branches. The flowers come 


out in bunches, from the ſides of the branches. 


They appear about the ſame time as the former ; 


and are ſucceeded by the like kind of red | Hexandria z and the characters are, 


_ berries, | 


Of the 
| Propagat- 
ing this 
plant. 


| us propagation of both theſe ſorts is very 
eaſy 
ing the ſeeds, = 
The beſt time of parting the roots is early in 
the autumn, that they may be eſtabliſhed in their 
new ſituation before the froſts come on. 


This has a large, 


: It is effected by parting the roots, or ſow- 


with brown, and 


The ſeeds alſo ſhould be ſown in the autumn, 


ſoon after they are ripe, otherwiſe they will 


often lie until the ſecond ſpring before they make 


their appearance. A very 


few of theſe plants 
in the wilderneſs, eſpecially of the firſt ſort, which 
grows common almoſt every where, will be ſuf- 
hcient, The beſt way is to well-dig the ground 


under the trees or buſhes where you chooſe 


they ſhould grow; then put five or ſix berries 
in a place, covering them over about half an 
inch depth of mould. They will readily come 
up, will twiſt about the trees, and ſhew 
themſelyes to greater advantage than when di- 
rected by art in their courſe. | 


14 þ wats 14 
26 


The ſecond fort being of foreign growth is 


coveted, though the firſt being common 1s rarely 


cultivated. A few, however, ought to be raiſed 


for variety and obſervation; and its virtues are 


to be good in dropſies, and when uſed by way of 
cataplaſm to be ſerviceable in bruiſes, ſwellings, 


and black or blue marks in the fleſh. The 
young ſhoots afford an admirable pith. The 


berries fetch off the tan ſpecks, and other 


| blemiſhes of the ſkin. 


1. Common Black Briony is titled, Tamus fo- 
liis cordatis indivifis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


of great efficacy in medicine, The root is ſaid 


Bryonia lævis, five nigra racemoſa, cujus bac 


rufeſcunt, five nigreſcunt; allo, Bryonia ſylveſtris 


Baccifera; alſo, Bryonia lævis, five nigra race- 


moſa; and, Bryonia levis, five nigra baccifera. 


Dodonæus terms it, Vitis fylveſtris, five Tamus; 


ſon, Bryonia ſylveſtris nigra. 
among hedges and buſhes in England, and in 
moſt of the ſouthern parts of Europe; alſo in 
the Eaſt, | 2 | 


Tournefort, Tamus racemoſa, flore minore luteo 


palleſcente ; Gerard, Bryonia nigra; and Parkin- 
It grows naturally 


2. Cretan Black Briony is, Tamus foliis trilobis. 


Tournefort calls it, Tamus Cretica, trifido folio. 
It grows naturally in Crete. ED 
Tamus is of the claſs and order Dioecia 


| 5 I. Male Flowers. 
1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of ſix 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are ſpreading at 
ME oo | 285 
2. Co·RoLLA. There is none. . 
3. STAMINA are ſix ſimple filaments, ſhorter 
than the calyx, having erect antherxæ. 
, Powers... 
1. CALxx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped, de- 
ciduous perianthium, ſituated above the germen, 
and divided into ſix ſpear-ſhaped ſegments. 
2. CoROLLA. There is none. The nectarium 


Claſs | 
and order 


in the 


Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


is an oblong punctum, ſituated on the inſide of 


each ſegment of the caly x. = 
3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a large, oval, ob- 
long, ſmooth germen, under the calyx, and a 


three reflexed, emarginated, acute ſtigmas. 
4. PERICARPIUM is an oval, trilocular berry. 
5. SEMINA, The ſeeds are two, and globoſe. 


cylindrical ſtyle the length of the calyx, with 


1 


„* 
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F INCA PERIWINKLRE 
| "FL ERE are only three real ſpecies of this | poſed of one petal, ſtanding ſingly on upright 
1 çgenus which will live abroad in the open | footſtalks. The tube is narrow, and nearly of 
air, though their varieties are very great. | a funnel ſhape; but their brim is large and 
oy The ſpecies are, _ PI | ſpreading, ſo as to form a pretty large well- 
Spec's. 1. Broad-leaved Periwinkle. looking flower. Such are the beauties this plant 
2. Smaller Periwinkle. conſtantly affords for obſervation. | 
3. Yellow Periwinkle. 2. The Common Green Periwinkle has ſmooth, and 
Remarks, There are no plants more proper to mix in, | green ſtalks, like the former, though they are Common 
pPlwantations of any ſort for ornament than the | much more weak and flender, and will trail Green 
different ſpecies of Vinca, with their varieties; | along the ground, and ſtrike root at almoſt every jj, 
but they are very improper for border-flowers, | joint : So that they will ſoon run a great way, 
or to be planted in the pleaſure- garden only, as | and conſtitute the before-mentioned rock-work- 
the flowers will be but thinly ſeen over the plant, | like appearance; though if they are planted 
and they will ſoon over-top, without conſtantly | near other ſhrubs, they will riſe to two or three 
keeping in culture, whatever plants are near | feet high, and will cauſe a pretty look amongſt 
them; whereas, in wilderneſs-quarters, the | them this way. The leaves are ſmooth, and of 
Larger Green Periwinkle may be planted in dif- | a fine ſhining green colour. They are of an 
ferent parts, and ſo managed as to have the ap- oval figure, their edges are entire, and they 
pearance of a low evergreen ſhrub, which, by | ſtand oppoſite by pairs on ſtrong ſhort foot- 
its pleaſant green leaves and large blue flowers, | ſtalks. The flowers are compoſed of one petal. 
though ſparingly produced, will have a good | They ſpread open at the rims, and grow from 
effect; whilſt the Smaller ſort, with its varieties, the wings of the ſtalks in the ſame manner as 
may not only be made to anſwer the ſame pur- | the former, though they are much ſmaller; and 
| Poſe, though much lower, but if a quantity of | as they are not ſo ſubject to flower in winter, 
them are planted together, and left to Nature, | that is another reaſon for their being held leſs 
they will ſo over-run the ground, and entangle | valuable. = . 8 
themſelves with one another, and in different The varieties of this ſpecies are, | | 
parts will make a conatus (as it were) to be up- | The Green Periwinkle with Blue Flowers. Varieties, 
permoſt, whilſt the other parts will be low, yet | The Green Periwinkle with White Flowers. 
healthy and flouriſhing, that they have much the | The Green Periwinkle with Double Blue 
_ reſemblance, at a diſtance, of rock-work. And | Flowers © | 
as all theſe forts are very hardy, and will grow | The Green Periwinkle with Double White 
under the drip of trees, and flouriſh in all foils | Flowers. 1 ng | 5 
and ſituations, no plants are more proper to be | The Green Periwinkle with Double Purple 
ſet among low or larger ſhrubs, either in the | Flowers. . | 5 
. evergreen or deciduous quarters, to form tufts, The Gold-ſtriped Periwinkle with White, Blue, 
or beds for this reſemblance of rock-work, or | and Double Flowers. Ef 
to be placed near other ſhrubs, by whoſe aſfiſt- | The Silver-ſtriped Periwinkle with White, 
| ance their ſlender ſtalks may be ſupported to | Blue, and Double Flowers. „„ vge 
| the height Nature will admit them to riſe. All thele forts are varieties of the Common 
| Deferip- 1. The Large Green Periwinkle has ſmooth | Periwinkle ; though they differ only in the 
tion ofthe ſtalks of a pale green colour, which, if ſupported, | colour or properties of the flowers, or the varie- 
Large will ariſe to about four or five feet high; but, | gation of the leaves. The Whute-flowering 
7 unſupported, the tops turn again at about two Periwinkle is this very ſort, only the flowers are 
feet high, and thus at a diſtance form the | white; the Double Periwinkle is the ſame fort, 
appearance of a round evergreen ſhrub, of that | only the flowers are double and of a reddiſh 
low ſize; and when they are deſigned for this, colour; the Gold-ftriped Periwinkle is alſo this 
the ſuckers muſt be always taken off, otherwiſe |. fort, only the leaves are beautifully variegated | 
they will ſoon form themſelves into a pretty large | with a gold colour; and the Silver-ſtriped with 
| bed; for they will ſend out theſe at ſome diſ- that of filver ; and which indeed are ſo completely 
tance from the rotten plant, and the very tops | done, and their ſtripes ſo little ſubject to vary 
bending to the ground will often take root, | or run away, that they are highly eſteemed 
which, unleſs taken away or prevented, will | amongſt the variegated tribe. There are Double 
ſoon ſpread abroad, and take off the ſhrub- like Blue and Double White flowers belonging to 
appearance of the plant. The leaves are of a | both thele forts; and theſe are all the hardy va- 
delightful evergreen, and ſtand oppoſite by pairs | rieties Nature affords us from this _ 
on ſtrong; footftalks. Their edges are entire, 3. Yellow Periwinkle has a twining ſlender Tobey 
and they are of an oval heart-ſhaped figure. | ſtalk, which twiſts about whatever is near it. | | 
They are ſmooth and ſhining, and very orna- The leaves are oblong, and not much unlike thole deſcribed, 
mental in the winter months. The flowers are | of ſome of our willows. The flowers are both 
produced from the wings of the ſtalks, almoſt all | ſingle and double; and thus continue in ſucceſ- 
the year round; for in winter, eſpecially if the ſion from June to the end of ſummer. This 
weather had been tolerably mild, I hardly ever | ſpecies muſt have a warm light ſoil, and a well- 
viewed this plant without obſerving ſome flowers | ſheltered ſituation. | 7 
on it, which make it the more valuable. They The propagation of theſe forts may be eaſily Metho on 
are large and blue; but there will be ſometimes | ſeen to be not very difficult, With regard to 1 5 
white ones ſeen amongſt them. They are com- | the firſt fort, the ſuckers it naturally Ene Our ſoris- 
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Titles, 


Intreduc- 
tory ob- 
ſeryations. 


as they are called, or rather ſcarce ſpecies of 


may be taken up and multiplied at pleaſure; and 
the ends of the ſhoots that turn again, and ſtrike 
root into the ground, will be good plants when 
taken off: Nay, the very cuttings will grow; 
ſo that any deſired number of theſe plants, be 


it ever ſo great, may be ſoon obtained. With 


regard to the other ſorts, there is no end of 
their multiplying; for as they will ſtrike root, 
if permitted to lie on the ground, at. every joint, 


one good plant of each ſort will produce you 


hundreds of the like in a ſeaſon or two. 

1. Broad-leaved Larger Periwinkle is entitled, 
Vinca caulibus erettis, foliis ovatis, floribus pedun- 
culatis. Caſpar Bauhine and Dodonæus call it, 


Clematis daphnoides major; Parkinſon, Clematis 


daphnoides latifolia, five Vinca pervinca major; 
and Gerard, Clematis daphnoides, five pervinca 
major. It grows naturally in many parts of Eng- 
land, France, and Spain. N 

2. The Narrow-leaved or Common Periwinkle 
is, Vinca caulibus procumbentibus, foliis lanceolato- 
ovatis. Caſpar Bauhine and Dodonæus call it, 
Clematis daphnoides minor, Parkinſon terms it, 
Vinca pervinca vulgaris; and Gerard, Vinca per- 
vinca minor. It grows wild under hedges in 
many parts of Germany; alſo in France and 
England. J ED 

3. Yellow Periwinkle is, Vinca caule volubili 


foliis oblongis. Cateſby calls it, Apocynum ſcan- 


dens, ſalini folio, fore amplo plano. It grows na- 


turally in Carolina. 
Vinca is of the claſs and order Pentandria Mo- 


nogynia; and the characters are, | 


1. CALyX is a permanent perianthium, divided 
into five erect, acute ſegments. 


2. CoRoLLa conſiſts of one ſalver-ſhaped pe- 
tal; the tube of which is longer than the calyx. 


It is cylindric at the bottom, but broader higher, 
marked with five lines running the whole lengch, 
and has a pentagonal mouth. The limb is ho- 
rizontal, and is compoſed of five ſegments, 


Claſs 

aid order 
in the 
Linnæan 


ivitem. 


Tne cha- 
racters. 


which are broadeſt outward, obtuſe, obliquely 


truncated, and grow to the top of the tube. 


3. STAMINA are five very ſhort inflexed fila- | 


ments, with ere&, obtuſe, crooked, membrana- 


ceous antheræ, that are loaded on each ſide with 


farina. 


4. PisTILLUM. There are two roundiſh ger- 
mina, to the ſides of which grow two roundiſh 


corpuſcles. One cylindric ſtyle is common to 


them both: It is longer than the ſtamina, and 
has two ſtigmas; the under one is orbicular and 
plane, the upper capitated and hollowed, _ 

5. PerIcareiuM conſiſts of two long, taper, 


erect follicules of one valve, opening length- 


Ways. | 


6. Semina. The ſeeds are numerous, ob- 


long, cylindric, and furrowed. 


% 
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CHAP. xxl 


« 


5 HE reader muſt not expect we are bring- 


ing in the vaſt train of vineferous plants, 


though excellent climbers indeed, and en- 


dowed with the more excellent properties of pro- 
ducing fruit, and affording wine of many ſorts, 
to preſerve health under proper regulations, and 


make glad the heart of man. This plant properly 
belongs to the fruit-garden; and what preſent 


themſelves for our purpoſe here, are a few oddities, 


Vitis, which are by no means valuable for their 
fruit; but only as climbers, and being ſcarce 


plants, muſt be brought in to enrich or complete 


2 Collection of thoſe forts. Theſe commonly 


Species, 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Wild Vir. 
Zinian, 


go by the names of, 
1. The Wild Virginian Grape. 
2. The Fox-Grape. - 

3. The Parſly-leaved Grape. 

4. The Pepper- tree. | 8 8 
1. The Wild Virginian Grape, if deſired for 
its climbing property, ſhould be planted amongſt 
pretty large trees or ſhrubs ; for, by the aſſiſtance 
of its well-holding tendrils, it will arrive to a 
great height; and if the ſhrubs that grow near 
it be low-growing ones, it will entirely over-top 
them; and in ſummer, its leaves being large, al- 
moſt conceal them from the ſight. Theſe large 
ornamental leaves have their edges indented, and 


are nearly divided into three lobes ; tho” they are 


of a heart-ſhaped appearance, and downy on their 


under ſide. The flowers are produced in bunches, 


like the other ſpecies of the Vine; and they are | 


2. The Fox-Grape. The name of | this 
ſpecies naturally brings. the fable of the fox 


and grapes to the memory ; and it is very com- 


ſucceeded by round, : rough-flavoured, black 
fruit. 8 | | 


Fox, 


mon for thoſe who are not ſkilled in the hiſtory. 
and nature of plants to aſk, if this ſpecies is 


not poſſeſſed of more excellent properties, or 


produces more deſirable fruit, than moſt of the 


other ſorts of the vine; whereas, alas! this fort 
is called the Fox-Grape from the flavour of its 
fruit, which is like the diſagreeable ſcent of a 
fox, and which name the inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia, where it grows naturally, have given it 


on that account. It muſt, like the former, be 


planted amongſt largiſh trees; for it will over- 


their edges are indented. The flowers are pro- 
duced in the Vine-like bunches; and they are 


top the ſmall ones. The leaves are large, ſmooth 
on both ſides, of an heart-ſhaped figure, and 


ſucceeded by black fruit of the above-named 


diſagreeable flavour. 


3. The Parſly-leaved Grape. The leaves of 


and 
Parſley- 


this ſort are finely divided, and at a diſtance leave! 


reſemble thoſe of parſly, tho? larger. The ſtem 
is very thick, and the ſhoots are ſtrong ; ſo that 
when it is planted for a climber, the talleſt trees 
muſt be appropriated for its ſupport ; otherwiſe it 


will be too powerful for trees of lower growth. 


4. The Pepper-tree is a weaker-ſhooting plant 
than any of the others, and affords ſingular 
beauty from its leaves. Their upper ſurface is of 

1 le aa fine 


Grepe, 


and the 
lep per- 
tree. 
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a fine ſhining green colour; their under is paler, 
and they are compoſed of a multitude of folioles 


ſhoots will arrive to a tolerable height by their 
tendrils, if they have trees near for their ſup- 
port; but they are very liable to be killed down 


the plant ſhould be ſtationed at firſt in a well- 

ſheltered place. Every ſpring the Gardener 

ſhould carefully cut off not only the dead ſhoots, 

but ſhorten them within an eye or two of the 

| old wood, which will make them ſhoot ſtronger, 

and the leaves will be larger and finer. The 
flowers are white, and are produced in bunches 


yet perceived any fruit to ſucceed them. 
The name Pepper-tree 1s a cant name, and 
was given it without any meaning by the inha- 
bitants where it grows naturally. 


J th | . 
| forts by bottom of the laſt year's ſhoot; and if there 


better. 


4 good plants by the ſeaſon following. 
e. nult be immediately planted or ſet in the nur- 


of the moſt elegant and delicate texture. The 


very low in ſevere winters; on which account | 


from the wings of the ſtalks; but I have never 


Methodof All theſe forts are propagated by cuttings, 
Propagit- layers, or ſuckers, The cutting muſt be the 


cutting, be a bit of the old wood to it, it will be the 


layers, When raiſed from layers, the young branches 
ſhould be pegged down, and a little foil drawn 
over them. They will ſtrike root, and become 


Suckers may be taken from theſe plants, and 


ſery for a year to gain ſtrength, before they are 
ſet out for good. But there is one objection to 

plants of this kind. They are always more lia- 

ble to produce ſuckers again; and cauſe more 


PP 


dooney in keeping the mother plants clear of 
them. 805 | 

1. The Wild Virginian Grape is titled, 77, . 
foliis cordatis ſubtriloſis denten ſubtus be, ATM 
Caipar Bauhine calls it, Vitis ſylveſtris Virginians: 
Plumier, Vitis bederæ, folio ſerrate. It grows 
common in many parts of North. America. 

2. Fox-Grape is, Vitis foliis cordatis dentato- 
ſerratis utrinque nudis. Plukenet calls it, Yitis 
vulpina difta Virginiana nigra; and Ray, Vitis 


aceris folio, It is a native of Virginia. 


3. Parſly-leaved Grape is, Vitis foliis quinatis : 
foliolis multifidis. Cornutus calls it, Vitis lacinia- 
tis foliis; and John Bauhine, Vilis apii folio, It 
grows naturally in Canada. 1 

4. The Pepper- tree is, Vitis foliis ſupradecom- 
poſitis: foliolis lateralibus pinnatis. Plukenet 
calls it, Frutex ſcandens, petroſelini foliis, Virgi- 
nianus, claviculis donatus. It grows naturally in 
Virginia and Carolina. 1 | 

Vitis is of the claſs and order Pentandria Mo. Claſs and 
nogynia; and the characters are, | order 

1. Cal xx is a very {mall perianthium, indented 1: oe 
. | nnzan 
in ſive parts. 85 tan, ©: 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five ſmall, petals that The cha. 
drop off. „„ racters. 

3. STAMINA are five ſubulated, erect, patent, 
falling filaments, with ſimple anthers. _ 
4. PisTILLUM. The germen is oval. There 


is no ſtyle; the ſtigma is capitated and obtuſe. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a large, roundiſh berry, 
of one cell. oo 8 | 
6. Semina are five. They are hard, roundiſh, 
and narrow at the baſe. 85 Ros 
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Introduce N KTA HE Introduction to this Part 


wryre- A K _ KA will require no enlargement on 
fections, 2 „ * H 0 the beauties of theſe lower- 
K#% T *R,z growing parts of the vegetable 

| Ny K. * wo creation; neither is it neceſſary 

N N wi to recapitulate the eſteem and 

KEY XXX x love they have been in, and 
which has been beſtowed upon 

them by the wiſeſt of men in all ages, or to al- 

lure the reader into a love of what perſons of 

true taſte muſt naturally eſteem and admire. 

The purſuer of theſe ſtudies has the ſuperiority 

of his taſte in ſuch reſearches warranted from 

the practice of the wiſeſt of all men, who declares 

he made choice of ſuch works of the creation 

to be principally the objects of his obſervation, 

from the vaſt inferiority of the beauty and richeſt 

attire of the ſplendid monarch in his higheſt 


pomp to the beauties of one of the meaneſt plants 


in its natural cloathing and colours. 
Vol. I. by 


.26 


Our wonder is raiſed, and praiſe and ado- 
ration become neceſſary duties every time we 


view the Heavens, and ſee in what manner that 
vaſt canopy is ornamented by the number and 


variety of ſtars. If we take a view of our 


terreſtrial globe, we ſhall find the ſame cauſe for 
praiſe and adoration ; and amongſt other things, 
our wonder will be excited. by the vegetable 
works of our Great Creator, who has embelli{h- 
ed our globe with them in fo beautiful a man- 
ner, cauſing ſome part of it to produce its ſhare 


of one ſpecies of plants, whilſt another is poſ- 


ſeſſed of thoſe of a different nature, thereby 
occaſioning variety and choice. For as ſtars are 
to the Heavens its furniture, ornament, and 
glory, ſo are flowers to the earth its ornament 
and glory. Plants, then, and trees, of all the 
inanimate creation, are moſt worthy our care 
and protection; and in theſe employments every 


part of it will turn to our profit; as there are 


4B * ſome 
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ſome of them more peculiarly adapted for. our 


encreaſe of knowledge; others, to bring in 


revenues to the induſtrious owners; others, to 
afford medicine to heal our ſickneſs; others, to 


make glad the heart of man; and all to afford 


profit, by improving our meditation and reflec- 

tion on the all-wite and Bountiful Creator of 

them. | | | | 
The number of plants that garniſh. our globe 


is very great, and ne ſorts are daily dilcovered- 


by the curious obſervers of Nature, traverſing 
the before- untracked parts, in ſearch of ſuch 
treaſures. We know of above a thouſand dil- 


tinct and different genera, and that more than 


twenty thouſand ſpecies, beſides varieties, are 
found growing in their natural ſtate of wild- 
neſs, on ſome part of the globe or other; moſt 
of which, with judgment and care, may be na- 
turalized, and made to flouriſſ in our gardens, 
under the management of a' Gardener who 
is a real artiſt, But we are happy in having 
many of the above ſorts growing naturally in 


ſome part or other of our own iſland; and 
though they may, and are each poſſeſſed of their 


virtues, beauty, and uſe, yet they are what are 


ſeldom or never cultivated in gardens , fo that 


the Gardener 1s not to. be intimidated at the 
ſfioht of that great number, as if the care of ſo 


large a family was to fall to his lot, ſince our cul- 
tivated ſorts, though very great, fall vaſtly ſnort 


of that number, and at the ſame time muſt give 
him great pleaſure. After having enumerated 
the ſorts under his care, both in the wilderneſs 


and ſhrubbery, the annual and perennial Flower- 
Garden, the Phyſick and Kitchen-Garden, the 


Greenhouſes, Stoves, &c. what ſtrides are 
made toward a general Collection of theſe works 


of Nature; which are daily encreaſing in num- 
ber; and which may be encreaſed at plea- 


ſure from our woods, heaths, meadows, &c. 


but has ſome part of the globe where its family 


flouriſhes in their natural ſtate of wildneſs; and 


the moſt beautiful of theſe have ever been ſe- 


lected as ornaments to our gardens, and are 


what we call flowers: Though it is common 


to reject ſuch in thoſe gardens as happen to be 
where they naturally grow, and to enhance the 


eſteem of all others whoſe habitations are known 
to be at a great diſtance. I am for having a few, 
however, to be admitted, though they grow wild 
in the next field, to be ready in their regular 
courſe for our obſervation ; eſpecially ſuch as 
have been uſed to be cultivated, and are moſt 


beautiful; whilſt the others may fall under in- 
ſpection when engaged in the circle of a diſtant 
walk. | : | 


The preceding Books of this Work have unfold- 


ed the nature and management of a large tract of 
the larger part of the Vegetable Creation; and the 
gentleman whoſe environs we are about to improve 

and beautify will find a large ſhare of his ground 
properly diſpoſed and planted ; whilſt the remain- 


ing part 1s reſerved for ſuch articles as are ne- 
ceſſary to compleat the whole, and which come 
of courſe to be treated of in their regular order, 
in the courſe of this work: So that the next 
thing we enter upon now is the doctrine of 
Flowers, their management and improvement, and 
the making them truely ſerviceable to the pur- 
poles of philoſophy and pleaſure. For this pur- 
poſe, we muſt fix upon a ſpot of ground for 
their reception, and properly prepare that ; for 


it would be abſurd to engage in the care of a 


numerous family, without having firſt prepared 


where they grow naturally, and where moſt of | 
them appear with as much beauty as many of 
the long-cultivated ſorts. There is not a plant 


proper rooms, lodgings, &c. for them: And. 
the {pot to be employed this way is, and is what 
ought to be, called the FLOwWRR-GAA DEN. 

We have ſuppoſed, that in laying-out the al- 
ready-planted ground, the place for the Flower- 
Garden, as well as that for the kitchen-garden, 
with room for proper ſeminaries, &c. are. left 
marked out for the purpoſe: For before a ſpade 
is ſtruck in any work of this kind;.. the idea of 


the whole is to be clear in tlie imagination of 


the deſigner, and committed to paper, in order to 
be transferred to the ground, and every thing 
fixed on and proved to agree, or there will be 


no end of alteration and confuſion. 


Our lawn being finiſhed, and our wilderneſs 


planted ; all redundant trees in our long-ſtand- 
ing grove being grubbed up; the winding 
walks leading us about thoſe left ſtanding, b 


nn... 


the ſides of which, roſes and boneyſuckles, 


laurels and bays, Hollies and fhrubs, and ſuch 


perennials as will bear the drip of trees, are 
planted in their places; our Flower and Kitchen- 


Garden are next to be laid out and furniſhed. 
The former is to be of a ſize in proportion to 


the greatneſs of the curious collection to be cul- 


tivated ; and the latter in proportion to the num- 
ber or greatneſs of the family. 


And as the 


lawn, &c. is to front the houſe if poſſible, fo is Proper 


as poſſible, it being more deſigned for uſe than 
pleaſure; and the fixing on a ſpot quite out of 
view, behind the outward offices and ſtables, 


| the kitchen-garden to be as much out of fight ſituation 
for a 


garden. 


will not only be attended with the conveniency 


of having the dung always at hand for uſe; 
thereby Laing much trouble and expence on 


| that account; but the walls that muſt neceſſarily 
| be built for the ſake of the fruit as well as 
| other uſes, and which are now, in our improved 


taſte, a ſight not very tempting, will be the 


ſeldomer ſeen. So that leaving a ſpot the moſt 
convenient, the moſt backward, and leaſt in 
view, for our Kitchen-Garden, the place for our 
Flower Garden muſt fall of courſe on one ſide 


of the wilderneſs or other; and then we have 


only to chooſe the beſt land, under ſome few 


regulations; or to determine which ſide, by the 


ſuperiority of its ſituation, aſpect, conveniency 
of water, or the like, is the moſt eligible of 


the two. 


No other choice, then, are we allowed; and _ 


if a gentleman is to have a garden at all, it muſt 


be in one or other of theſe ſituations. How ridicu- 
louſly abſurd, then, are the rules given by our mo- 
dern Gardeners in the choice of the ſoil, ſituation, 


aſpect, water, &c. when the ſituation, &c. is to 


be ſuch as the ground adjacent to the houſe 


affords; for we are not to travel to our garden; 


| and yet the requilites to eſtabliſh a garden are 
made ſo many and indiſpenſible, that not one 


gentleman's houſe in an hundred, I may ſay in a 
thouſand, is ſo happy as to have every thing for 


| the purpoſe ſoa commodious near it. 


Firſt, In the examination of the ſoil, ſays 
« Miller, obſerve whether there be any heath, 
<« thiſtles, or the like weeds growing ſpontane- 
e ouſly ; if they do, it is a certain ſign the land 


Obſerva- 
tions On 
Miller 
and Hill. 


“ is poor.” With regard to thiſtles, their grow- 


ing naturally in a piece is as ſure an indication 


of good land as bad; for there is no end of them 


all over the richeſt paſture; and the annual 
expence of mowing and keeping them down is 
very great: And though growing of heaths, &c. 
indicates poor land, yet ſuch land is generally 
of a ſandy nature; and if not to be pitched on 
out of choice, yet it is not wholly to be re- 
jected, as it may with proper management be 
made to anſwer every purpoſe in Gardening. 


And 
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And though the vigour and healthy looks of the 


growing trees and hedges are a ſign of a 
goo ſoil; 50 are often a ſign of a bad one; 


or there are ſome ſoils that will not ſuit for Gar- 


dens in which ſome trees will be very flouriſh- 
ing and fair; whilſt the trees of other hedges, 
though the ſoil. be rich and good in itlelf, being 


at firſt ſtunted: by being cropped by cattle, or 


the like, never appear healthy and thriving atter. 


However, trees and hedges growing vigorouſly 


$2 good rule of judging of the ſoil, tho? not too 
1 be eren 2 for the above reaſons. 
Though theſe reaſons are not ſatisfactory 
enough; though the trees all around grow vi- 
gorouſly and well; though there be neither 
heath nor thiſtles, nor the like weeds, but on 
the contrary good paſture graſs; all this is only 
encouragement enough for us to tty the depth of 
the ſoil: «And for this, ſays Miller, dig holes 
ein ſeveral places, ſix feet wide and four deep; 
« and if you find three feet of good earth, it 
& will do well; but leſs than two will not be 
« ſufficient.” Hill ſays, Let an hole be 
« opened four ſpades deep; and if it be a free, 
<« Jooſe, hazel earth, neither very dry nor too 


« moiſt, and continue ſuch to the _ of the 


_ « fourth ſpade, it is the moſt perfect that can 
© be wiſhed if it be good for three ſpades it 
« will do very well; but if there be much leſs 
s than this, it is a reaſonable objection.“ I be- 
lieve ſuch a fort of ſoil is very good, and very 
proper for a plantation or garden of any fort; 
but 1 do not know where they will have it. We 
have as rich ground in Leiceſterſhire as in any 
county of the kingdom; andThave tried ourricheſt 
paſtures, and have ever found the natural * 
tive mould to lie no deeper than the depth of one 
ſpade, and that they always after that exhibited 


our Leicefterſhire clays. It has been, nevertheleſs, 


ſuch land as has been lett at about thirty ſhil- 
lings per acre for grazing, and was ſuch as might 
never be objected to; nay, would claim the 
preference for Planting and Gardening. So that 
if the rules laid down by thoſe two great Gar- 
deners were to be not very ſtrictly adhered to, 
we ſhould, at leaſt in Leiceſterſhire, have very 
few gardens. But this is not all. There muſt be the 


following requiſites: The ſituation, let the ground 


be ever ſo good, is neither to be on the top of an 
hill, nor in a vale; there muſt be water for caſ- 
cades, canals, &c. 

proſpect of a fine country, &c. It would, ſays 
Miller, be egregious folly to plant a 
* where any of theſe are wanting.“ 


It is not unnatural to think that this author, 
inſtead of recommending Planting and Garden- 


ing to his readers, had wrote this article on pur- 
Poſe to frighten them out of it; for though there | 
are ſome gentlemens ſeats ſo ſituated as to be 


happy in all theſe requiſites, yet theſe are to be 
found very ſeldom, and are what may be wiſhed 
for rather than expected; and this ſhould induce 
us to be contented with our ſituation, and put us 
upon improving it to the beſt advantage. 

But let us leave theſe curious deſigners, and 
proceed to the management of our own garden 
upon rational principles. As to the ſpot for the 
purpoſe, having, as we may ſuppoſe, the choice 
of two only, that muſt be left to the judgment of 

the Gardener or owner, The: beſt ſoil is what 
I recommend ; though if that be counterbalanced 
by other advantages, of water, proſpect, and 
the like, there are very few who would not 
chooſe ſuch a ſituation: Though one thing 1 


muſt obſerve; theſe articles have already been 


conſidered in that part of the Pleaſure-Garden 
already laid out, where our ſerpentine walks are 
to lead to the fineſt opens, and our grandeſt 


The place muſt command a 


garden 


— 


1 


| * 


walks, buildings, &c. are to command a proſpect 
of as much of the country as may be; ſo that 
where this is the caſe, it will not be found {6 
neceſſary to have the Flower-Garden fo ſituated, 
and then the beſt land, though it ſhould happen 


to be low, ſhould be ever preferred. Let us ſup- 
poſe, then, in the firſt place, our garden is to 


be ſituated in a vale, but not fo low as to be 
ſubje& to inundations, floods, and the like; for 


this would be an objection indeed; but only upon 


the lower part of the ground, level and even, 
or nearly ſo; the houſe, with the wilderneſs, 
lawns, &c. being upon the riſing ground, front. 


ing another aſpect, and gradually declining to a 
diſtant vale. We muſt ſuppoſe this, for it is 


all 1 and the deſigner muſt correct 
t 


and alter our general rules till they will beſt an- 
ſwer his purpoſe, let the ſituation be what it will. 
Such a low ſituation as this for the Flower-Gar- 
den is the moſt happy of all others; for, in the 
firſt place, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe it will be 
the beſt land. 
warmeſt in winter, and the ſoil will be naturally 


In the next place, it will be the 


cooleſt in the ſummer; and again, there will be 


the moſt probability of having all conveniencies 


of water, If the houſe happens to be built 


upon a level country, this will fall of courſe to 


be near one wing; if on a hill, it may lead to 


it by a gentle winding walk, planted with tall 


trees for ſhade, as well as honeyſuckles, roſes, 


ſweetbriars, &c. or the ſloping part may be pre- 


pared to be a part of it, and to receive ſuch 
flowers as will be ſhewn in their reſpective order 

to like ſuch an aſpect and ſituation. Theſe things 
being all agreed to, our ground is now to be laid 
out ; and for this we muſt proceed upon a diffe- 
rent principle than heretofore in what we have 


already done. In the diſpoſition of our trees, 
whether in our wilderneſs-works, woods, parks, 
&c. we have followed Nature in the fimpleſt 
ſtate; the appearance of art and form has been 


avoided, to render the whole more ſimple and 
| In our Flower-Garden, however, the 
ground is to be ſet out in a formal manner; and 
the figure is to be either a ſquare, an oblong, 


pleaſing. 


a triangle, an octogon, a circle, or ſome figure 
the ground will admit of, though the two former 
of all theſe are much to be preferred. The 
outlines of this figure are to be firſt marked our, 
and the place is to be large in proportion to the 


Method of 
aying- 
out the 
ground; 


number of plants it is to receive: And beſides 


independent and diſtinct of itſeff. There 


this, a ſpot muſt be fixed on for the ſeminary, 


ſhould be likewiſe a place ſet apart with ſheds 


built for auriculas, &c. which ſhould be either 


| bricked or ſtoned ; alſo a place for the mixing 


and preparing the different ſorts of compoſt, &c. 


But this latter, though it would be convenient, 


will not be abſolutely neceſſary to be near the 


Flower-Garden ; it may be near the ſtables, or in 


an unfrequented place behind the Kitchen - Garden, 
or in any place where it cannot be ſeen: But if 


this cannot be, ſome quick- growing trees muſt 


be planted round the borders of it to conceal it 


from fight; and] indeed with this management 
it may be fixed in any place that will be moſt 
convenient for it, as thereby, if many of theſe 
trees are planted, they will not only anſwer the 
purpoſe of concealing the compoſts, &c. but 
will form the appearance of a large clump, 
and may be made very ornamental. A place, 
alſo, for the hotbeds, for raiſing ſuch ſeeds as. 


require it, ſhould alſo be ſet out; but theſe may 


well” enough. be raifed in ſome hotbeds in the 
place belonging to the Kitchen-Garden, as there 
ought never to be more than one yard, if poſ- 

ſible, for purpoſes of that ſort. 
But let us return to our principal garden. It 
. | | ſhould 


— 
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ſhould be walled round, or fenced with a yew. 
or holly-hedge; and if a real fence from cattle 
is wanted beſides theſe, a quickſet-hedge, or a 
large ditch, at a proper diſtance, muſt be made. 


Ihe hedges will be more natural, be more pleaſ- 


ing, and will be warmer; though the walls will 
be wanted, for the tendereſt ſorts of climbers 
may be nailed and trained up againſt them; or 
ſuch hardy greenhouſe-plants may be made to 
ſtand our common winters againſt them with little 
care. However, theſe advantages are few in 
proportion to the great expence of building; 


and as they do not look ſo well, draw the air, 
are colder in winter, and by the reflection of 
the rays are hotter and very troubleſome to walk | 


near in ſummer, I incline to an hedge-fence; 
and, until theſe can be grown up, reed-fences 
muſt ſupply their places. | 

The bounds of the Flower-Garden being pre- 


ſcribed and finiſhed (for fencing ſhould always 
be the firſt thing ſet about), the ground ſhould 
be double dug, or trenched. At the bottom of 
each trench, or under the firſt ſpit, common 
muck from a farm-yard ſhould be laid; however, 
leſs of this in proportion will be neceſſary, if the 


ſoil be good and freſh, and there be a good green 


ſward to be buried low. But tho' we direct dou- | 


ble-digging, the Gardener ſhould not go ſtrictly 
to the depth of two ſpades, if the foil will not 
require it, but only its natural depth; for the 
clay, or whatever is under it, ſhould not be 


turned up; and if the owner ſhould be fo | 
lucky as to have it, as Hill and Miller ſay, three 
or four ſpades deep, the vegetative mould ſhould 
be turned up from the very bottom. Dung 


ſhould be laid between each ſtratum; the ſpit 
neareſt the top ſhould have well-rotted dung 


that has been preſerved for the purpoſe almoſt a 
. year before; and as the double or triple digging 


is finiſhed as you go on, a good ſprinkling over 
the ſurface of the produce of the compolt-yard 


ſhould be beſtowed upon it; or good manure, that 


by having lain above twelve months at leaſt, and 
by frequent turnings 1s nearly converted to rich 
mould. This laſt will be abſolutely neceſſary, 
not only as the ſurface of the new-prepared 
ground will conſiſt of what lay loweſt before, 


and conſequently be leſs replete with vegetative 


Juices ;z but the new plants will require ſuch a 
compoſt for their roots, to cauſe them to grow 
at firſt, and become luxuriant afterwards. 

The ground being thus prepared, muſt b 
next ſet out. And firſt of all, a grand gravel-walk 
muſt run ſtraight through the middle, the full 


length. This walk muſt be of a breadth in pro- 


portion to its length, and muſt be regulated by 
the Gardener's judgment; though I cannot but 
caution him againſt making it too narrow, not- 
withſtanding it ſhould be of no great length; 


for a broad walk, eſpecially when it is to be a 


principal one, always looks bold. The mould 
where this walk is to fall ſhould be regularly 
ſpread over the adjacent trenched ground, which 
will add ſomething to the depth of the ſoil. 
'The foundation of the walk ſhould be firſt laid 
with rubbiſh of any ſort, ſuch as brick-ends, 
broken ſtones, ſlates, or the like. Upon this 


the gravel is to be laid a foot or more deep. It 


is to be higheſt in the middle, but ſo as hardly 
to be perceived; for walks too much rounded 
not only look bad, but to many people will 
be uneaſy and troubleſome to walk on. 
the ground-plat for the garden be a ſquare or a 
parallelogram, the gravel-walk ſhould be laid 
quite round it, leaving only a large border near 
the wall or fence. If the plat be any irregular 
figure, it may be made a ſquare or oblong for 


the principal quarters, whilſt the ſmaller angles 


It | 


Pr ˙ 4 wa 


or corners on the outſide of the walks may be 
appropriated for the taller-growing perennials, or 
the leſs beautiful flowers or phyſical herbs, or 
the like, ever making the moſt beautiful to ſhew 
themſelves in ſuch quarters as they may be ex- 
pected to be found in. Reed-hedges, if they 
can be obtained, ſhould accompany each fide of 
the gravel-walk, down the middle, and the fide 
next the center of the garden all round; and if 
the ground be irregular, and is to be brought 
into a ſquare by theſe walks, the reed-hedges 
muſt be on both ſides, to ſeparate the corners 
and nooks, which would otherwiſe appear paltry 
and ill-looking. jy | 

Beſides this general diviſion, the garden muſt be 
divided into leſſer ſquares by reed- hedges, not only 
to form the different quarters, but that eſpe- 


cially by theſe hedges the whole may be kept 


warm in winter, and that in ſummer one fide 
of them may always have ſhade for ſuch plants 
as cannot bear the ſun. In ſhort, the ſpace in- 
cluded by the gravel-walks ſhould be laid out in- 
to at leaſt four grand quarters, and theſe laid 


out 1nto beds. In one of theſe quarters ſhould 


be the annuals, in another the lower-growing 
perennials, in another thoſe of a larger growth, 
and in another the talleſt. The annuals, in their 
quarter, ſhould always be attended by tulips, 
hyacinths, and ſuch bulbous flowers as require 
to have their roots taken up and planted annually, 
whilſt the other quarters ſhould remain undiſ- 
turbed for at leaſt two. years, when molt of the 
perennials will want to have their roots taken up 
and divided. Each of theſe quarters ſnould be 
laid out into long ſtraight beds, four feet and an 


half broad, with an alley between each at two 
feet diſtance. 


There ſhould be a double row of 
 flower-roots for each bed; tho', among the ſmaller 
and leaſt-ſpreading forts, three rows may be ſet 
along each bed. Nothing but the Gardener's 


ncatneſs in dreſſing up theſe beds will be wanted; 


not a bit of any thing for edging ; neither ſhould 
the alleys have any thing to walk on; for with- 


out thele, every thing will be the plaineft and 
| ſimpleſt, as to the beds themſelves, which will 


ſet off the flowers that adorn them; but this 
method muſt be taken for the ſake of future 
conveniences. | | 5 


I have ſaid that the ground ſhould be laid out 


into four grand quarters, at leaſt; but the reader 
is not to conclude, that he is to divide his ground, 
if large, into no more parts. More than double 
that number may be made, if the Collection is 
to be large, all ſquare and uniform, with their 
beds regularly drawn out for planting. The 


number of annuals of each ſort in that quarter, 


is ad libitum; and if ſhow is to be made for or- 
nament, whole beds of many of the ſorts are to 
be planted together. For inſtance, what can. 
look bolder in the autumn than a large bed of 
African marygolds, from ſeeds well lowed, full 
and good flowers, though there will be no other 
variety in their colours than that of the fine 
cream and deep yellow? whilſt another large 
bed planted in the ſame way with the French 
marygolds, varies the look with beauties in their 


— 4 


after that, his own judgment mult direct him 

to ſet out every thing properly; for there are 
ſome annuals that are preſerved chiefly for Botanic 

obſervations, and have ſo little ſhow that a 

few of them only will be neceſſary, and theſe 

placed always in the leaſt conſpicuous parts; Tn 
there 
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be obſerv- 
e! in the 
diſtribu— 
tion of 
the plants 


there are ſome, again, that are not by nature to be 
planted many together, but only properly placed 
{ingly in corners, riſing ground, or the like, ſuch 
as the large double ſunflower, curled mallow, 
cin regard to the perennials, two only of a 
ſort will be neceſſary. 


lead, with plain figures, placed by each for a 
direction. A plant of a tort ſhould be appro- 
priated only to one quarter; whilſt another quar- 
ter, at as remote a diſtance as may be, ſhould 
be occupied by the ſame number of plants and 
ſorts. Theſe perennial quarters will require new 
dreſſing every two years; and this thing is prin- 
cipally to be obſerved: That altho' there be two 
quarters here to contain the ſame number and 
the ſame ſorts of plants, one of them is to be 


planted twelve months after the other; and thus 
while one quarter is flouriſhing with its peren- 


nials of two years old, the other will not be ſo 
full and large, but many of them perhaps weak, 


ter by the year following will be alſo in its full 


ſo as not to ſhew their flowers fair, which quar- 


vigor; whillt the other being taken up, their 


roots divided, and removed, will make the fame 


kind ef ſhow as that before: And thus the Gar- 


dener muſt alternately proceed with his peren- 
nials, not only to ſhew them flouriſhing in their 


different ſtates or ages, but effectually to pre- 
ſerve the ſorts; for were the roots of almoſt 


any plant to be divided and ſet out at the fame 


time, ſome unforeſeen accident may happen to 
affect theſe new-ſet-out plants, and deſtroy them 


all; whereas, by this alternate method of divid- 


ing, there will always be a bed de reſerve, to 


have recourſe to to make up ſuch contingencies, 
as well as to ſhew the appearance of the ſame 
plants at their different years growth. | 

The Gardener need hardly be told, that every 
time there is to be a removal of a quarter of 
perennials, they are not to be planted again in the 


lame quarter, but in ſome other; and that the 
ground is to occupy a different produce: Thus 
the annual quarter is another year to conſiſt of pe- 


rennials; and that which was before one fort of 


plants will always blow better, be ſtronger, and 


appear fairer, than if the ground was always to 


have the ſame ſort, though the addition of rich 
foil was to be added in ever ſo great a degree. 
At the removal of every quarter, the ground 
muſt be double or triple dug, as before; rotten 
dung muſt be laid at the bottom of each trench, 
and between the ſtrata; and this will always 
be ſo converted to a ſtate of rich mould, by the 


next digging of rhe quarter, as to be proper for 


the reception of the roots of new plants. So 


that with regard to theſe, one caution only re- 
mains to be given; and that is, in marking out 
the beds, oblerve to make what was before an 


alley, to fall out to be in the middle of the 
bed; and what was before the middle of the 
bed, an alley. This alternate method is ever to 


be obſerved, that the alleys which had Jain un- 


occupied, and a ſhare of the beds whoſe rich- 
neſs had been ſomewhat exhauſted, may be made 


reſt. 


No other general rules, with regard to the 
diſtribution of the plants, need be given, be- 


cauſe they ſhould be always varying, and the 


ſame quarter ſhould never exhibit the ſame ſhow 
for more than two years together; though one 
rule ſhould be ever obſerved, and ſhould become 


general: If the Flower-Garden is contiguous to. 


es houſe, or is to be commanded from ſome 
" YOL. I. | 


26 


Theſe ſhould be always 
booked, with their titles, and number-ſticks, or 


the beſt of, by this interchange of activity and 


9 


neighbouring ſpring, 


well. 


——_—_—. 


ſitting- room, a large quarter. near the windows 
ſhould always have a good quantity of fnow- 
drops, Chriſtmas roles, winter aconites, hepa- 
ticas, crocuſſes, Perſian iris, and the like, to be 
fore-runners, as it were, of the flowery tribe that 
is to ſucceed them; and this will adminiſter 
pleaſure: to the eye and much ſatisfaction to the 
mind, to behold them in their full bloom and 
vigor, even at a time when Nature, in every 
other reſpect, often looks dreary and uncomfort- 
able, and will hardly permit a nearer approach 
for the ladies than a diſtant view through a win- 
dow. And even then, as there will often be 
the intervals of ſunſhine and fine weather, how 
muſt this pleaſure be heightened to walk abroad 
in a Flower-Garden in full bloom, in ſuch 
months as Nature proclaims winter, and at the 
ſame time by theſe flowers proclaims aloud that 
the ſpring is at hand, and gives us them as 
pledges of our future hopes! | | 
Beſides thele perennial flowers for this ſpot, 


there ſhould be plenty of mezereons of their dif- 


terent ſorts, almonds, and even ſome double- 
bloſſomed peaches, though they come in the 


rear of the ſorts of this early nature; and if 


ſome ſpurge-laurels be planted, though their 


flowers are ſmall and inconſiderable (but pro- 


duced in vaſt plenty), they will nevertheleſs _ 
direct you to their habitation by the delightful 


fragrance they continually emit, eſpecially in 


evenings, or after warm ſhowers : And if ſome 
of thele are planted under the window of a 


common ſitting-room, or even a bed-chamber, 


they will diffuſe their agreeable odours to ſuch 


places; and ſtrangers who happen to come, 


and have not been uſed to them, will ex- 
preſs their ſurprize and ſatisfaction at ſo un- 


accuſtomed and delicate a treat. | | 


Thus may we ſuppoſe we have our Flower- 
Garden finiſhed and well ſtocked, under ſuch 
regulations, alterations, and conveniences, as 


the nature of the ground and ſituation, and the 
judgment of the ingenious deſigner, will direct. 


Water will be one conveniency that will be 
much wanted; and the judgment of the Gar- 


of | dener mult direct him to make it the moſt com- 
perennials, muſt be poſſeſſed by another ſort, or | 


_ annuals; and by thus varying the quarter, the 


modious for his purpoſe, as he can have the op- 
portunity of obtaining it. If a ſmall rill from a 
or a little brook, glides 
near the ſpot, its courſe may be turned, and ſo 
directed as to become very ornamental, as well 
as to afford water for uſe. It might, perhaps, 


be made to divide the garden, by being made 


Obſetva- 
tions on 
tie intro- 


duction of 
fieces ot 


water 
into, and 


directions 


for mak - 
ing reſer- 
voirs of 

water for 


the uſe of, 


theflower- 
garden. 


as a regular canal quite through. Graſs-walks, 


then, on each ſide, ſhould be well kept in con- 


ſtant mowing, and ſportive fiſhes, ſuch as play 
near the ſurface of the water, ſhould well ſtore 


it, for the entertainment of the company. If 


there be no running water, it will perhaps be 
difficult to form a canal to anſwer the ſame pur- 
poles, unleſs there be ſome land-ſprings to keep 
it clean and good. However, 1 adviſe all 
thoughts of ornamental water to be given up in 
this place, unleſs there be a natural current, and 
a baton or two contrived in ſuch places as will 
be moſt convenient to ſupply for watering. In- 
deed, if the Flower-Garden be very large, and 


a grand gravel-walk running down the middle 15 


croſſed by another of the ſame nature, exactiy 
in the center of theſe a baſon may be formed; 
and tho' it may have no ſupply from itſelf or 
other places, by having the bottom well clayed, it 
might be made to hold water for uſe, and look 
But unlets you are ſure it will keep its 
water of a perfect clearneſs, it is not worth 
while to try about it. Let a few pits or holes, 
that will hold water, be ſunk at convenient 


places, out of tlie garden, in ſuch ſpots as will 
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moted. to the honour of a place in the Flower. 
| Garden. 


The ſpot for this nurſery muſt be pitched on 3 
I'Uit:on 


— 


not be in view; and let there be a door near 
each, for the Gardener to fetch in his ſupply. 
We can hardly ſuppole the water in theſe places 


. to ſtagnate, as there are very few in which by the Gardener, where it will appear conve- nog 
ä it will, if it has only a free air. However, if | nient, and rather out of fight; for it will not pere ch, 
5 this ſhould happen, ſuch water is not to be uſed, | be very neceſſary to have it near the houſe or feaicary. 
| and the plants muſt be left to ſtruggle with the | gardens. It ſhould be well ſheltered, and have 
| greateſt drought, or have a ſupply elſewhere. | water at hand. As to its lying full upon the 


But there 1s much more buſtle made about 
watering than need to be; for if Planting of all 
ſorts be done properly, and at proper ſeaſons, 
the ground being alſo well prepared, there will 
| be little occaſion of watering of any fort, I 
have never been uſed to water any thing, ex- 
cept plants in pots, or the like (and indeed, out 
of the many hundred thoulands I have raiſed, 


ſun, as is always recommended, I had much ra- 
ther it lay fall upon the ſhade; for the ſun has 
deſtroyed more plants, eſpecially ſeedlings, than 
our ſevereſt froſts: So that there muſt be walls 
or yew or reed-hedoes, for the different ſeedling 
pots and boxes, to be placed under their ſhade 
as the young plants appear in the ſummer; and 
as to thoſe which require whole beds, they may 
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What 
hedges 


are moſt 


had I began, there would have been no end of 


it), and hardly a plant in a hundred, in the | 


whole collection, one with another, has failed, 


unleſs in ſuch forts as the land they were planted 


in was averle to their nature. ; 
_ The judgment of the Gardener, under theſe 
general directions, muſt regulate every thing. 


The reed-hedges, though uſeful and poſſeſſed of 


be hooped, and covered with mats in the heat 


of the day, to anſwer thoſe purpoſes. The ſpot 
deſigned for ſhed-flowers, eſpecially auriculas, 
ſhould be near the houſe, that their enchanting 
ſhow may be ever ready to attract the ladies' ob- 
ſervation, as a long walk may not be fo agree- 
able to them at their time of blowing, it being 
often before the bad weather is paſt. | 


| Thus have we now our Flower-Garden, with General 
all its conveniences, added to our wilderneſs. obſerva- 
works, which is another principal ſtep towards e on 
completing the environs of a gentleman's ſeat, 8 


In this we have deviated from the modern taſte, premiſes. 


Proper- a neat look, are not too ſtrictly to be obſerved; 
as in ſome places they may be very expenſive, 

and cannot caſily be had; and the repeating of 

ſuch fences may caule a reaſonable objection. 
Haw-hedges, then, to divide the quarters, as 
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well as for warmth and ſhade, ſhould be plant- 
ed; neither will it be always neceſſary to have 
too many of theſe. If the ſituation be well ſhel- 
tered by adjacent plantations, theſe may be few 


uin proportion; and tne hardieit perennials, 
which will be very numerous, may occupy from 


With regard to the ſeminary for the ſupply of 


time to time a very large ſpace, without any 
other diviſion than their common neceſſary. 


walks, | 


_ theſe gardens as they ſhall want, it has been 


be afterwards removed into the Flower- Garden. 


much recommended to let the plants firſt blow 


there, that the beſt ſorts being marked, may 


This is very bad advice, and ſhould be practiſed 


have run into form, and have approached near 
to the four walls of cur anceſtors; but the na- 
ture of this garden requires it: Shade and ſhel- 
ter muſt be had for many of the plants; the 


ſorts muſt be numbered, and the places marked 


out and numbered over, to be found as occa- 
ſion ſhall require; and this never can be in ſo 


commodious a manner as when they are placed 


in order in beds allotted for them. We have 


alſo hitherto fixed our garden in a vale, as being 
moſt proper, contrary to all modern directors, 
who are tor the declivity of a hill tacing the ſun. 
Our ſituation will not only be better for the 
plants, but the mind of the beholder will be 


Whbat more cloſely fixed upon thoſe objects he there 

„ flowers Only with ſuch flowers as multiply by the roots, and viſits for obſervation of any tort, without hay- 
1 ſhould be by the offsets, or the like, which are much better | ing it diverted with external views; and how 
[4 | ee for removing; for in general, plants never blow | ſweetly will he reliſh a walk in the different wil- 
| 33 ſo fair as they do at firſt from the ſeeds, being derneſſes, now ſecluded by the variety of trees 

| nary, be- Properly pricked out. do that if more than two | ſcemingly growing naturaliy, OR pn and 

i fore re- plants of a ſort are deſired, and numbers are to | On 2 ſudden in a large ſpacious walk command- 
| e an be planted in a bed to make a fine figure, they ing an adjacent country, and furniſhing every 
| garden. | ſhould be planted as cloſe again, or much cloſer, delight that way ? Thele diflerent gardens will 
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in proportion to the goodneſs of the ſeeds; and 


the Gardener's eye muſt conſtantly go over the 


bed, as they be 


D 


muſt then pick out all ſingle ones by the very 


which he will perceive even before they ſnew 
their flowers quite out; and by thus weeding 


roots, and ſuch as diſcover bad properties, 


out the bad ſorts, the beds will be ſo thinned as 


to have a proper number of the beſt ſorts only 


remaining, which will be always much more 
fair, ſtrong, and beautiful, than if they had 


blown before in the ſeminary, and been removed 
from thence. This rule, however, is not always 


to be ſtrictly obſerved in every ſort; for there 
are ſome that ought always to blow in the ſemi- 


nary- ground before they are admitted into the 


Flower-Garden, ſuch as carnations, &c. as there 


will be many of them that will not deſerve pro- 
pagation. The beſt of theſe, then, are to be 
layered, and the reſt thrown away; and theſe 
layers jointly will be beſt qualified to make a 


ſhow in a large bed the ſummer after. As this 


ſpor is deſigned for the raiſing of ſeedlings of all 


' forts, ſo ſhould the offsets of all bulks here find 
proper nurſing, until they are of age to blow 
ſtrong and fair, when they alſo may be pro- 


in to ſhew their flowers. He 


mutually affiſt to enhance the eſteem and plea- 


ſure for one and the other, and by this variety 


fill the mind with a conſtant ſupply of delights. 


| Seats for reſt muſt, at proper diſtances, ſtand Directions 
| in both theſe gardens; and the Flower-Garden as to ſeals, 


ſhould not only have theſe conveniences, but 


they muſt be placed in the ſhade, under ſuch . 


trees as have been properly ſtationed for that 
purpoſe. . 


Terras-walks are always convenient and de- and 
lightful; and if the more riſing part of this gar- 3 
den ſhould be poſſeſſed of one, it would be e“ 


called a more finiſned thing. The nearer this is 


to the houſe, it will be the better; though if it 


does not ſtand upon a riſing ground, the expence 
of making ſuch terras's will be very great; and 


indeed are what I think are never taxi, unleſs 


in making of a large fiſh-pond, or the like, ſuch 


a quantity of earth may be applied to the pur. 


pole, as otherwiſe could not well be diſpoſed 
of. ; 

As ſoon as ever a terras is finiſhed, it ſhould 
be planted for ſhade ; and our variety of foreſt- 
trees will afford him choice enough for his pur- 
poſe, though there are no trees more proper than 


our Engliſh Elm. ir 
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General 
rules re- 
ſpecting 
the ſitua- 
tion ot 4 
Hower- 

garden. 
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If che nature of the ſituation be ſuch that the 


whole of the Flower-Garden muſt of neceſſity 
fall on the declivity or fide of a hill, it muſt of 


courſe command a ſhare of the neighbouring | 
country ; and the pleaſure ariſing from ſuch a 
proſpect is almoſt all the advantage 1t can afford | 


us, bur then it will be very bleak in winter; and 
hot in ſummer. 


by thoſe that run with the current from the {till 
more riſing ground : 


on, and the aſcent and deſcent from place to 
place will be very diſagrecable. The number 


of gravel-walks muſt be greater, and the ex- 


pence of ſteps alone would be of itſelf a 


reaſonable objection. Shelter, in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, is not to be obtained; for it muſt he open 
to the aſpect it fronts, without the aſſiſtance of 
helps from plantations for its protection; and if 
it les full upon the ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, or weſt, 


many plants that bid defiance to all cold will be 


burnt up in ſummer, without a more than com- 


mon expence of ſhade and water. Beſides all 


this, I ever found ſuch a ſituation particularly 


to abound with inſects of all forts, and the dif- 


agreeable company of ſuch ſwarms of animalculæ 
all ſummer will be ſure to be had; particularly 


the ſmother-fly, ſo well known to the Gardener, | 
and which has diſappointed ſo many peoples' ex- 
pectations both in flowers and fruit. 


only one ſituation more to ſuppoſe, and which 


can hardly be ſuppoſed to be the lot of the 


Flower-Garden, and that is the top of an hill, 


If this ſnould happen to be the caſe, bleak as it 
will naturally be, it may nevertheleſs be helped 
in that particular in a few years, by a plantation 
border of the quickeſt-growing trees, 
beech, hornbeam, and Scotch firs, which ſhnould 
be lined by a hedge of the Engliſh elm; and | 


_ theſe elm-hedges may be continued croſſwiſe, 


and may divide the ground again, whilſt the 


vyew or reed-hedges ſeparate the ſmaller quarters. 


When neceſſity directs us to ſuch a place, all con- 


trivances muſt be uſed to make it more ſuitable | 
tor our purpoſe; and this 1s an advantage that 
cannot ſo commodiouſly be had on the declivity | 


of the hill; though there will be a great uncer- 


tainty of your having the conveniency of water, 


which will be more wanted in theſe two laſt 
ſituations than elſewhere. 


Leaving, then, the ingenious Gardener to re- 
gulate theſe general rules by the nature of his 


ground, as it ſhail happen, I ſhall finiſh this 


Neceſſary 
cautiors 
reſpecting 
gravel- 
Walk. 


head with ſome neceffary cautions reſpecting 


gravel-walks, 
Firſt, let me again repeat, that there be a 


good quantity of rubbiſh at the bottom of every | 
walk, not only to prevent weeds from growing 


through ir, worm-caſts, and the like, but to 
keep the pure gravel from incorporating with 
the under mould, &c. As any kind of ſtony, 
broken materials are beſt adapted for this pur- 
pole, they will probably be more ready to come 
at than gravel, and then the deeper this is laid, 


the ſhallower may the ſtratum of gravel be laid 
on it; though this ſhould not, at leaſt, be 
thinner than ſix inches, and on your very wide 


walks muſt be deeper, for the conveniency of 
rounding it properly, which ought to be ſufficient 


do drain off the wet as it comes by rain, and yet 


not ſo much as to make it uneaſy or diſagreeable . 


to walk on: For a gravel-walk of ten feet width 
ſhould riſe in the middle about two inches; one 
of twenty feet, four inches; and this proportion 


* 


The beds can never be ſo com- 
modiouſly laid out, without the danger of the 
mould being waſhed away from the roots of 
ſome plants, while others are liable to be buried 


And if the declivity in 


general be not fo ſteep as to cauſe any danger of 
this fort, it will be always very difficult walking 


ſuch as 


We have | 


\ 


der ſuch diſadvantages. | 
compoſed of ſmall pebbles, flints, &c. with a 

moderate quantity of loam, it is the moſt per- 
fect; and a walk properly laid with ſuch a gra- 


is found by experience to be the beſt, and is to 
be obſerved accordingly in any width whatſo- 
ever. With this proportion too the eye will not 
ſee the bounding, which it ought not; neither 


will the feet be diſagreeably affected by walking. 


with ſuch fine gravel as our own; and it is 
by this that our walks ſo much exceed thoſe of 
Italy and France; though the beſt ſort is not to 


be found in every field, and the expence of 


fetching it at too great a diſtance will be ſo high 
as to render having it impracticable; which 


makes the rules given about the choice of gra- 


vel almoſt as ridiculous as the choice of the 
ground; whereas, in both, the owner muſt be 


content with ſuch as Nature has afforded him; 


and in ſuch reſpects as it is not ſtandard proof 
with the gravel in other places, he muſt endeavour 
by art to improve it, or muſt reſt contented un- 


vel will bind as hard' as a rock. It is the colour 
of this loam that conſtitutes the beauty of a 


walk, and that which approaches neareſt to 


nature is of all others the moſt eligible and 


agreeable; and though we often find it of a 


ruſty iron colour, and a difagreeable brown, 


| yet it is often perfect in its kind, binds equally 


as hard, and is deficient in no reſpect, except 


in the diſagreeable caſt ſuch colours will give 
the walks. The gravel, however, is not to be 
rejected on that account; for though not quite 
ſo eligible, it muſt be taken and uſed as Nature's 


bounty: And theſe colours will often have 
the better effect near the places where they are 


taken, as the natural ſoil of the land will often 
be of that hue; and then this defect in the ap- 

pearance of the walks is not only diminiſhed, 
but the colour approaches nearer to the nature 


of the pat %% ro ef 
Where gravel of this ſort is wanting, there 


are rules for making it; that is, by mixing a 
quantity of ſmall pebbles, flints, &c. with a 
| moderate proportion of clay or loam. This 


may do very well for a walk or two; but there 
will be no end of the trouble and expence of 


making gravel for large walks in extenſive 


gardens and plantations; though without a loam 
with pebbles they will never ſettle hard, vill 
be looſe under the feet, and liable to be kicked 
about, than which nothing can be more diſagree- 
able walking on. Again, if there be too great 


a proportion of loam, this has alſo its terrible diſ- 
advantages; for after a warm ſhower, or the like, 
it will conſtantly ſtick to your heels in walking, 

and be very troubleſome that way ; and then this 
| muſt be helped with an addition of pebbles, and 


the like. | | ns | | 
The Gardener will now know how to proceed 
with his gravel. If he has the beſt fort, happy 


will it be for him and his maſter; if the other, 
he will know how to mend it, though perhaps at 
the expence of deeply draining his maſter's purſe. 
But as there are ſome ſituations where gravel of 


no ſort is to be had near, but plenty of ſand, 


I ſhall ſay ſomething of ſand-walks, after having 


firſt given directions for laying of a gravel-walk. 


There is no country in the world that abounds 


When the gravel is - 


Firſt, having cleared the mould out of the Direc- 


place defigned for the walk, let at leaſt three 
rows of pegs be ſet, of the exact height the 
ſurface of the walk is to be; one row exactly 
down the middle; which is to be the higheſt ; 
the other at about haif way, on each ſide, from 
the middle to the edge; for theſe will be a ſure 
direction to the Gardener's eye, and accuracy 
will be more eaſily had. Then, let the bed o 

| DE coarie 


tions for 
lay ing of 
a gravel- 
walk. 
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coarie gravel, broken ſtones, rubbiſh, &c. be 
lad, and let this be rounded in the ſame man- 
ner as the gravel is to lay finally on its ſurface. 
By no means roll the rubbiſh, rake the ſurface 
only tolerably ſmooth, that the gravel which 1s 
to cover it may incorporate and become one 
mals with it. As ſoon as this is done, and not 


before, let the gravel be brought from the pits, | 


and the walks made up as foon as conveniently 
may be, otherwile it will loſe, in a great mea- 


lure, its binding property, by being expoſed in 


the open air; for the loam which conſtitutes 
that property, like clay, after it has been ſome 


time dug up, will toon loſe its ſtrength and na- 


tural properties. Gravel-walks may be laid any 
time of the year; but the beſt ſeaſon is early in 
the ſpring, and of all weather moiſt or rainy. 
The gravel mult not be fitted ; for too fine gra- 
vel is worſe than coarſe. All large ſtones, only, 
are to be picked out; and it will be then fit for 
ule. The ſuriace mult be raked quite ſmooth 
and fine, and a good rolling muſt be beſtowed 
on it, both overthwart as well as lengthways ; 
and if this be done, eſpecially on a rainy day, 


it will bind as hard as a rock. No roots of pe- 


rennial weeds can make their way through it, no 


worms can annoy it; and having the ſurface ſo 


{mooth and hard, the ſeeds of annuals will either 
blow off, or it will be ſo improper a bed tor vege- 


tation, that they will either not grow, or be ſo 


weak as to be deſtroyed by the very next rolling. 
A walk thus laid will remain for years; for it 


ſhould not be diſturbed, as is the too common 


winter. 
unreaſonable practice ; 
walks are rendered uſeleſs for a large part of 
the year, and at ſuch a time when they are 
moſt wanted; for ſurely if they are ever 


practice, by being thrown in ridges for the 
And here I cannot but lament that 
for, firſt, the gravel- 


neceſſary, it is at a ſeaſon when ſound walk- 


ing is hardly any where elſe to be found. Se- 


condly, by thus expoſing the gravel turned up 


in ridges to the open air, the loam loſes its na- 
tural clammineſs and binding property. And 


thirdly, they will be ever ready to receive the 


ſeeds of all weeds, which the wind will not fail 


to lodge plentifully in them. I hope theſe con- 
ſiderations, with others that every man's own 


reaſon muſt ſuggeſt that conſiders about it, will 
put a ſtop to this inconvenient, unſightly, and 


Directions. 
for laving 
of ſand- 


walks, 


and where 
theſe are 
mot 
proper. 


unreaſonable practice. | 

Sand-walks may be laid in the ſame manner 
as the gravel; and this mult alſo be proportioned 
with a fufficient quantity of loam, as without 


this it will not bind, but will be always ſlipping 
under the feet, which is both diſagreeable and 


tireſome; and if it conſiſts of too large a ſhare 


of loam, it will ſtick to the heels in mild moiſt 


weather, and be troubleſome that way. Indeed, 
when neceſſity obliges the walks to be of ſand, 
they are often attended with theſe diſadvantages ; 
for good ſand of thoſe binding qualities is much 
teldomer to be met with than gravel. Sand, 
however, is moſt proper for wilderneſſes, and 
among plantations oi trees of all forts; for 
when thele are laid with the beſt of gravel, the 
dripping of trees will in time, worſe than heavy 
rains, impair the ſurface, work the loam away, 


and leave the pebbles uneven, naked, and dil- 


agrecable; whereas, ſand is not only not ſubject 
to ſuch diſadvantages, bur ſuch walks will have 
more the look of nature, winding 

ealy manner as they are made to do where Na- 
ture is moſtly to be imitated. Horrid, there- 
fore, beyond conception (however uleful if no 
others can be procured), are walks compoſed of 
pounded ſhells, ſeacoal aſhes, &c. Miller ſays, 
that ſcacoal aſhes are preferable to moſt materials 


g about in that 


broad and ſpreading, 


other. 


as 


for the walks in wilderneſs-quarters. How much 
of a piece mult this be with our other works 
there, copying Nature in her ſweeteſt attire | 
How charmingly muſt the hue of ſuch walks 
agree with the verdure and delights of the 
ſhrubby tribe; not to mention how agreeably 
the ſcent ariſing from ſuch materials muſt coin- 
cide with the 8 which the profuſion of 
flowers will continually beſtow ? 

Images, by many people, are ſtill in ve 
great requeſt ; and if any gentleman ſhould hap- 
pen to have Mr. Miller's taſte in that particular, 
I would adviſe him, to finiſh the character, at 
the end of ſuch a walk, or in ſome convenient 
place, to fix up the ſtatues of a groupe of 

blackſmiths. 185 

When materials for any of theſe kinds of 

walks are difficult to come at, the number of 


graſs-walks muſt be multiplied; but this will be jected to 


Grafs- 


walks oh. 


a very diſagreeable neceſſity, eſpecially in the in fover- 


_ Flower-Garden ; for, by conſtant ule, pads, or 
bare paths, will be made, which will look very 
bad. Neither will they be ſo proper in evenings 
and mornings, the moſt common times for walk- 
ing here, as being then damp and dewey, and 
not only 1mproper, but to ſome conſtitutions 


gardens, 


dangerous; and in all moiſt weather, eſpecially 


all the winter, they are never ſo comfortable. 
So that walks of this kind, eſpecially in ſuch 
places, are always to be as few as poſſible; 
though, in your larger and more open works, 
they look very well, approach nearer to Nature 
by their conſtant verdure, have the advantage of 
all other walks in being more eaſy for walking 
on in ſummer and hot weather; but here 


tho' or. 
namental 
in ſome 
works, 


they are more to be conſidered as ſheets or car- 


pets of graſs; for ſurely nothing can be con- 
ceived fo bad as a long flip of graſs, by way of 
a walk, running forward to a great length; 
which ſhould teach us, when graſs, for the con- 
veniency of walking, is to be laid, it ſhould be 


though the length be ever 


ſo ſhort. Neither ſhould the edges be limited, or 


kept exactly to the ſame breadth, but it is to 
be extended to the edge or border of the clump 
or different quarters they are deſigned to ſepa- 


rate; and theſe, whether they are on a rilng 


ground, forming a kind of mount, or in a vale, _ 
are to have their graſs-plats brought regularly to 
them, in an eaſy natural way; and if this be ju- 


diciouſly done, Nature will be in her proper 
dreſs, and the whole will be delightful. And 
in this reſpect, let the number of gravel-walks 
be ever ſo great, ſome of this kind, to divide 
the different quarters or opens, are always to be 
had. In order, therefore, to lay grats-walks, 
plats, or carpets of this kind, let the ſurface be 
laid bare, and the roots of all perennial weeds 
entirely grubbed up; then let the Gardener's 
eye direct him to ſuch earth as is redundant, and 
where the hollows are too great; and let the 
lowering of one be applied to the riſe of the 
After regulating theſe things as near as 
poſlible with a general view, let him come to a 
more cloſe and narrow inſpection, for the more 


accurately finiſhing the whole; and, as he finds 


it by the laws of proportion, let him ſtick pegs, 
the tops of which ſhould be even with the ſurface 
the graſs is to form. This being done, let the 


ground be raiſed or taken away to near the tops 


of the pegs, that the turf being raiſed and 
rammed down may form a level. Then ſprinkle 
a little fine garden- mould over ſuch places as 
the ſoil has been pared off and is hard, for the 
root of the turf to ſtrike into; and in ſuch places 
where this is to be ſprinkled, for there will be 
no occaſion in the raiſed parts, allowance mult 
be made for the riſe the ground will have by 


juch 
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ſuch ſprinkling, which need be very ſmall. If | from a common hayſtack have been recom- 
it be late in the ſpring, or in the ſummer, a | mended ; but they will for the moſt part be 

good watering, before the turf is laid, ſhould be | very improper, as they conſiſt of all ſorts pro- 
beſtowed on it; but if it be in the winter, or | miſcuouſly, among which will be thouſands that 

early in the ſpring, which is the beſt of all times, | will not do. WI | 
there will be no occaſion for that. The turf | The way, then, to have this method put in Method 
ſhould be laid as ſoon as poſſible after taking up; | practice in its greateſt perfection is, to mark out to obtain 
and while the ingenious Gardener is buſy at | a piece of ground that affords the fineſt turf =_ 
this work, properly inſtructed hands; as every | when grazed, and the pureſt graſs for mowing, 4 


þ 


am 46 
6 


Gardener knows, with ſharp onuy irons, ſhould | This ſhould be hid the year before; and two or 


be engaged in taking up more for his ſupply z 
and thus the work will go regularly on until it 


is finiſhed. After the turf is laid, a ſufficient | 
number of hands ſhould be employed, with 


broad- bottomed rammers, to ſettle it well, and 
form the ſurface even. Next a good rolling 
mult be given itz afterwards a good watering all 
over; then immediately another good rolling; 
and the work 1s finiſhed. rk 

If the turf is laid in very dry weather, or in 
the ſummer, or a ſucceſſion of dry weather 
ſhould happen; it will divide at the joints, loſe 


its colour, and have the appearance of being 


dead. But the owner need not be under great 
apprehenſions on that account; for as the rains 
come on it will cloſe again, and by degrees re- 
ſume its verdure. 36 4 N 
When a large quantity of turf is wanted, to 
ſave expence, the ſowing of graſs-ſeeds has been 


* — 


recommended. But this is a wy bad way; for 


theſe walks will be many years before they will be 


tolerable, and will never be ſo fine as thoſe that 


are at once made by turfing ; which, tho' expen- 


ſtinet and ſeparate of themſelves, will by no 


five, are from the firſt in their full perfection. 


der; but before we enter upon theſe, it 
may not be amiſs to give the management of 
ſuch plants as are commonly diſtinguiſhed by 
their being cultivated in large quantities toge- 
ther, to form a bed, or furniſh a ſhed prepared 
for the purpoſe, of more than ordinary beauty 
and ſplendor. To treat of theſe plants as di- 


means be improper; as there are many gen- 
tlemen of ſmall fortunes, even in towns, nay 
tradeſmen, whoſe appetites ought to be indulged 


in this innocent delightful way; and who having a 


Vor. I 
26 


three times, or more, as regularly, as weeding 
for a crop of grain, this piece ſhould be gone 


over, and the heads of all improper ſeeds pulled 
off. This graſs ſhould ſtand long before it is 


mowed, the better to ripen the ſeeds ; and tho? 


the hay may not be ſo fine, yet there will be 


mote of it, it may anſwer better for many ſorts 
of cattle, and the feeds will be ſure to be good. 
However, I do not lay much ſtreſs upon this; 


| for plenty of good ſeeds may be obtained, if 
cut at the uſual time. I am not for ſpoiling a 
crop of graſs; but if the mowing be deferred 


only a few days, the ſeeds will be proportionally 
better. There are ſome who are for going over 


the piece with ſacks, when the ſeeds are ripe, 
and plucking the heads of none but the pure 
| paſture-graſs. This is a ſure and very good 


way ; but it will be attended with much trou- 


ble, and the crop itſelf will be damaged for 


mowing and hay : So that if a proper ſpot be 
pitched on, and the above weeding obſerved, no 
reaſonable objeftion can be made to the ſeeds 


ſuch hay will afford. Conſtant mowing and 


rolling are the eſſential articles to keep graſs- 


out having fortune, time, or room, for a more 


general collection; an employment truly com- 
mendable, and conducive to more peace and in- 


ward ſatisfaction than the frequent methods in 


which the generality of people conſume thoſe 


hours that do not immediately call for their at- 


tendance on their trades or domeſtic concerns, 


called Leiſure Hours. ; 


It is a knowledge of the management and per- 
fection of theſe ſorts of flowers that chiefly 
conſtitutes the title or appellation of Floriſt ; 
and a perſon claims it as his right to be fo called 


4 D who 


zules to When the graſs is to be ſowed, the proper- | walks fine and in good order; and when there by 
be obſerv- ties of the ground are to be as before; only | are large tracts of this kind, and a horſe is uſed 4 
ed —_ greater pains muſt be taken in covering the ſur- for the roll, he ſhould be without ſhoes, and his 
woe face with fine good garden-mould, for its recep- | feet be well muffled with thick woollen cloths. bh 
foxes, tion: This being raked ſmooth, the ſeeds ſhould | Where men are to draw the roll, flat ſhoes with | 
be ſown very thick, and then raked ſmooth and | no heels are ordered to be worn; but this is an i 
fine again. Little need be done to it the firſt | over-nicety, and nothing but bowling-greens call 5 
year, beſides weeding. It need not be mowed | for ſhoes of a particular make. Y ; 
more than two or three times, that the roots | The greateſt enemies to 2 are | 
may firſt get ſtrong, by which they will be bet- | worms; to deſtroy which, ducks are the pro- 1 
ter able to ſpread, and mix one among another. | pereſt inſtruments. If, therefore, a quantity if 
Little rolling for the firſt year will be required. | of ducks be permitted to range in ſuch places, i 
The ſecond year, and ever after, the oftener the | they will eat the dew-worms, and prevent the 1 
moving and rolling is repeated the better; and || miſchiefs done by their caſts, &c. as well as be it 
in time, with good management, a tolerable | the devourers of young frogs, toads, and many | 
good ſurface of graſs may be had. The chief | other diſagreeable inſects. ö 1 
difficulty will be to obtain good ſeeds: Thoſe TOY | | li 
j 
| | | | | | 1 
FFFFCCFCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCVCCCVCVCVCVCVCVVCVCVUVCUCUCUCVCVCVCVCVCVCVCVCVCVCVCCVCVCVCVCUVCVCVCVCVCVCCCCECAEA 9 
of SHED cr PRI Z E FLOWERS. ; 
ak I E ſhall treat of Perennial Flowers as they | ſpot of ground are for appropriating their leiſure 
 toryobſer. come of courſe in their alphabetical or- | hours to the care of theſe ſorts of plants, with- 
Yations, 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


LE TIT WIR 


Diſ.rima- 
naticn be- 
tween a 

floritt ard 


Aa botaniit. 


who has a good Collection, find has ſtudied and 
made himtelf maſter of their nature: So that 
this title is of ſmall latitude, and very different 
from that of Potaniſt, which includes a know- 
ledge of plants in general, founded upon differ- 
ent principles; for there are many terms, phraſes, 
and rules, to be obſerved among floriſts that 


are unknown in ſcience, and which the rigid bo- 
taniſts, as ſuch, look upon as too trifling, and 


Vindica- 


tie nof the 
terms oled 


by florills. 


differences are known ? Nay, ſhould not a man 


beneath their notice. Linnæus himſelf is a great 
enemy to ſuch diſtinctions and appellations: He 
calls them idle amuſements, and warns all true 
lovers of the ſcience from catching the infection. 
But this is very harſh and implicit; for if a man 
has neither time, nor advantage, nor learning, 
nor abilities, for becoming a thorough adept in 
the ſcience, is he not to amuſe himſelf in this 


plealing way, and comply with cuſtom in ſuch 


innocent diſtinctions? Is a man who has little 


fortune or ground for a general Collection, to 


have nothing of this noble part to employ his 
leiſure-time, and keep up the diſtinctions which 


Cuſtom has taught him, and by which their 


who has all advantages of education and fortune, 


one who is a thorough maſter of the ſcience, and 


has laid out his extenſive grounds in the man- 
ner we have ſhewn him, is he to have a few 


plants only of this ſort for botanic obſervation, 


and-like his inferior neighbours have no general 
Collection? or, if he has, are not the cuſtomary 


names or diſtinctions, whereby to know one {ſort 


from another, to be uſed ? Surely they are, and 


are as neceſſary to a floriſt, as ſuch, as the real 


Names of titles in ſcience are to a botaniſt. The manner 


flowers. 


obtain them from ſeeds. 
very pompous, being ſometimes named after the | 


of naming flowers affords matter of merriment 
more than objection, and are generally given by 
ſuch Gardeners as had the good fortune firſt to 
They are generally 


heathen gods and goddeſſes. Sometimes a great 
ſtateſman, or general, is metamorphoſed into a 


flower; ſometimes a celebrated toaſt ; but of all 


the curious names, I had a very excellent carna- 
tion ſent to me, entitled,“ the Ducheſs of Hamil- ] 
ton's Pride © 5 1 | 


The horiſts are now become more numerous 


in Fngland than has been known in any preced- 
ing age; and the culture and management of 


thoſe flowers that more immediately concern 
them are brought to a degree of perfection never 


heard of before. And indeed there is now the 


mn 


greateſt encouragernent for it, more than ever 
was known: Gentlemen are become patrons 
particularly of theſe ſorts of flowers; and many 
clubs have been founded and feaſts eſtabliſhed: 
where premiums are allowed to him who exhibits 
the beſt and faireſt. S | 


Theſe feaſts are now become general, and Reaſor; 


almoſt all over England. At theſe exhibitions, 


are regularly held at towns, at a proper diſtance, why Gar. 


mers 


ſeldom 


let not the Gardener be dejected if a weaver gain the 
runs away with the prize, as is often done; prize at 
for the many articles he has to manage demand fl vit, 
his attention in many places. A very ſmall _ 


ſhower, which may come unexpectedly, when he 
1s engaged in other neceſſary work at a diſtance, 
will take off the elegance of a prize auricula or 
carnation z whereas your tradeſman who makes 
pretenſions to a ſhow, will be ever at hand; can 
help his pots into the fun, and again into the 


ſhade, can refreſh them with air, or cover them 


on the leaſt appearance of a black cloud; and 
this will be an eaſe and a pleaſure to him, and 
enable him to go to his work with more ala. 
crity, Thus, when tradeſmen have made theſe 
flowers their ſtudy, and are thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with their nature, they have the advantage 
of being near at hand to encourage and protect 
them: And it is from theſe advantages that 


they often exhibit the faireſt flowers, and that a 


weaver, or the like, will often run away with 
the prize at thoſe feaſts, from Gardeners of the 
frſt abilities and practice. | 


Flowers that more peculiarly require to be ex- The forts 


ture is capable of, and which will be the grandeſt 
and moſt pleaſing of all the flowery tribe, are 


chiefly that ſpecies of Primula, with its varieties, 


tion. Theſe are fibrous-rooted plants; and it is 
chiefly to him who excels in his exhibition of 


feaſts is adjudged. 


hibited in beds, pots, or the like, in large quan- uſually 
tities together, to form the beſt ſhow their na- 


exhibited 
at the 
above 


feats. 


called Polyanthus, the Auricula Urſi, and Carna- 


one or other of theſe ſorts, that the prize at 


The other forts that are cultivated in large 


companies are chiefly bulbous or tuberous- rooted 


plants; ſuch as hyacinths, anemonies, tulips, 


&c. Excellence in one or other of theſe, allo, 


in many places obtains prizes ; but in my neigh- 


bourhood their culture is not fo general: So that 


come of courſe in order. | 


SS SAAD OSD SIA S SOOT RSESSS 


near relations of the Polyanthus. 


_ theſe ſpecies that deſerve all care and manage-_ 


PRIMULA, The POLYANTHUS PRIMROSE. 


* HE Garden ſcarcely need be informed, 
that the cowſlip, the oxſlip, and the Com- 


mon Primroſe of our woods, are all very 
Theſe have 
all their beauties, and will come of courſe to be 
conſidered amongſt perennial flower- roots, being 
ſeldom cultivated in gardens, much leſs in beds 
for ſhow ; though there are varieties of ſome of 


ment this way, having every beauty to recom- 
mend them, and which are delightful when 
aſſembled together, uniting their common 
charms ; and theſe are, the Double Yellow, the 


the Double Scarlet Cowſlip and Oxflip. Theſe 


| we ſhall begin with our common Prize-Flowers, 
and ſhall proceed to other ſhow-flowers, as they 


Double White, the Double Crimſon Primroſe, 


are ornaments, indeed, to the borders of the 


Flower-Garden; and this hint is given to the 
Gardener, that he ſhould have a bed or two of 
them planted in the manner we ſhall direct for 
the Polyanthus Primroſe. _ 


We are now ſpeaking to the floriſt ; however, 


let him not be offended if we inform him. of the 
meaning of the title of this plant. It is formed of 
the two Greek words robbe, inultus, and arbos, 
flos, and is ſo called from the many flowers 
growing together in a head from one common 


Deriva- 
(ion ofthe 
title. 
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Directions 
where 
theſe 
flowers 
ſhould be 
planted, 


| F 
N — 


ſtalk. Neither need it give him much offence 
to be told, that the Poly anthus is originally a 
native of Turkey, where it ſtill flouriſnes, in the 


manner of the Common Primroſe with us; in all 


its native luxuriance and beauty. 


With us, the Polyanthus is one of the moſt 
beautiful of all our ſpring flowers, and has 
other properties to make it ſtill more deſerving. 


One or other of theſe plants will exhibit their 
flowers in autumn, and even late in that ſeaſon, 
when few others: are to be ſeen; nay, if the 
winter is mild, they will not fail to furniſh you | 


with ſome of. their preſents during the greateſt 
part of it; and every one knows the value of a 
flower in any tolerable degree of perfection in 
ſuch ſeaſons. But here it muſt be obſerved, 
our directions are, to plant theſe flowers. in a 
ſhady. border, as being moſt ſuitable to their 
nature, 
appear leis frequent, either in autumn or winter; 


warm well-ſheltered border, full upon the ſouth 


or ſouth-eaſt; ſhould be prepared for their recep- 
tion. Here they will never fail your intentions; 


and often flower too in ſuch. quantities, as will 
conſtitute what may be called a tolerable good 


blow. When this is the caſe, the borders (which 
ſhould be as near the parlour or ſitting- room as 


poſſible) ſnould be hooped, and covered with 


mats in the evening, and taken off again in the 


miſty and, rainy weather, and uncovered again 


or in very large quantities, in thoſe unexpected | 


morning, They ſhould alſo be covered in all 


when it is quite clear; and with this little trou- 
ble, punctually beſtowed, theſe flowers may be 
ſeen in beauty, though perhaps not in perfection, 


and unuſual months. 


Situation, 


foil, Ke. 


mol pro- 
per ſor 
theſe 
plants. 


To have theſe flowers, however, in perfection, 


all in blow at their uſual time in the ſpring, 
they ſhould be planted in a ſnady border; and 
here they will not have that tendency to blow, 
as in warmer places, at unuſual times; or when 
they do, their flower-buds ſhould be nipped off 
as they appear, that the root may be exhauſted 


of more of its ſtrength, and that all may unite 


in their full vigour to exhibit as perfect a blow 
The roots ſhould be at ſix inches 
aſunder; and the longer and broader the border 


as poſſible. 


is, thus properly furniſhed, the greater and more 


amazing will be the exhibition. The ſoil ſnould 
be rich with dung, well dug in and mixed the 


year before; and it matters very little with what 
ſort; for the ſoil being ſuppoſed to be ſhady and 
cool, that from the hall-muckhill, if it be well 


rotten, is not to be objected to; though it will be 


better if it be ſuch as is compoſed of different 


| Jorts, ſuch as that of old thatch, ſaw-duſt, ſweep- 


and the gentleman or his pocket ſhould never be | 


ings of yards, and the like, all mixed together; 
and if the foil be naturally dry and hot, the 
greateſt ſhare of the enrichment then ſhould be 
of neat dung. Any of theſe ſhould be laid on the 
borders, well dug in and mixed with the natural 
mould, and it will be well prepared for receiving the 
plants, without the expence and trouble of wheel- | 
ing out the natural mould, and bringing in compoſt, 


as directed to be prepared by different authors, 
Theſe compoſts, however good in themſelves, are 
not neceſſary. The other method will do very well; 


made to tire by ſuch expences as may be avoided. 
Though we adviſe the planting them in a ſhad 
border, we would not be underſtood that the ſun 
is of no ſervice to theſe flowers. Could it be 
had early in the ſpring, a little before, and at 


the time the flower-buds begin to ſhew them- 


lelves, it would be of vaſt ſervice in bringing 
them forward. But theſe are advantages that are 
no ways adequate to the miſchiefs it will after- 
wards occaſion to theſe plants and its flowers. 


In fuch ſhady borders the flowers will 


good ſtock of theſe flowers. 


in the following manner: 


The firſt week in June we may ſuppoſe the ſeeds 


Apo 


of tlie noon- day ſun ; and it is really a ſhock- 
ing fight to behold cheſe plants that are in 
open warm borders ſtruck flat and deprived of 
almoſt all appearance of life by the ſun, as the 
ſummer advances, © The leaves will be withered, 
and if the roots are not killed, they will be im- 
paired, : and not near ſo ſtrong to exhibit their 
blow the ſpring after. Such will be the diſad- 


vantages attending the roots; the flowers alfo 


will ſuffer as the ſun becomes powerful; and 


where they are to ſuſtain its full blaze, the ſhow 


will be paſt its beauty the ſooner by ſome weeks. 
If the beſt flowers of theſe plants are to be ſhewn 
for a prize, they ſnould be covered from wet and 


dews; which will diminiſh their beauty and per- 


fection; and where the owner is nice about them, 
the beds ſhould be hooped and covered with mats 


in all rainy and moiſt weather: But when a ſhow 


is to be exhibited at no ſtated time, this will 
ſo that when they are deſired at thole ſeaſons, a 


not be abſolutely neceſſary,” as thoſe flowers 
that have ſuffered will go off, and a'freſh ſucceſ- 
ſion in a few days, of ſuch admirable beauty as 


to keep up the uſual appearance, ſucceed them. 


The uſual method. of cultivating theſe flowers 


is by offsets, or parting of the roots; and if a 


flower is once obtained that has good properties, 


this is planted out by thoſe who raiſe them for 


fale, to be encreaſed by the roots, and fold, 


which they do now indeed at a very great rate. 


ing them, 
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There are very few adapted to bear the blaze 


Method of 
propagat- 


But this is a very bad method; and out of a 


thouſand old roots, parted and planted with all 
the art imaginable, a good blow is hardly to be 
There is only one method for this, 


obtained. 
and that is by ſeeds; for it is from ſeedling 


plants, at their firſt blow, that perfection mutt 


be expected; and thele being removed after- 


wards, will never be the fame again: So that in 
order to keep up this ſtock, there ſhould be a 


ſucceſſion of beds, raiſed by a ſucceſſion of | 


ſeeds; and this muſt be the method to have a 


us ſuppoſe a perſon deſtitute of any of them : 


He muſt hardly ever think of getting good 


And for this, let 


ſeeds ; he muſt raiſe them himſelf by proceeding 


Let him purchaſe ſome roots of the beſt ſorts 
that have been raiſed for ſale; a few will do, 
and his general collection may come on gra- 
dually, at no great expence; but if he is de- 


and of 


procuring. 
good 


leeds. 


ſirous to accelerate this, more money muſt be 


laid out in more roots, in order to obtain a 


greater quantity of ſeeds. A rich bed, com- 
poſed of dung converted to a mould, with a 
ſmall mixture of drift ſand and the natural ſoil, 
ſhould be prepared for their reception; and it is 
from theſe plants the ſeeds are to be raiſed. If 
they are planted any time in the autumn, or 
winter, or even juſt before they flower, they will 


flower, and the ſeeds ripen kindly after; fo that 


if a perſon has marked ſuch as he makes choice 
of when in blow, he may afterwards tranſplant 


them at his leiſure to his own beds; or if he 
knows the ſorts by name or character, it may 
ſave a year in time, by his getting them imme- 


diately into poſſeſſion, that the ſucceeding flowers 
and ſeeds may be his own. 


After the flowers 


are over, and the dry warm weather comes on, 


every other evening the roots ſhould be watered, 


by which means the ſeed will be fairer, and 


more of it will come to perfection. As ſoon as 


the capſules begin to open, watering muſt be 


left off; for the ſeeds will then be nearly ripe; 


at which time they ſhould be every day looked 


over, and ſuch heads as become quite brown, 


their veſſels opening, ſhould be gathered; for 


they will then diſcharge the feed ; and if this 


care is not taken, the beſt of it will be loſt. 
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to be ripe, and that there will be ſome time be- the Flower-Garden. How abſurd alſo is the 
tween thoſe that are firſt ripe and the lateſt; ſo that ordering the ſeeds to be kept until the beginnine 
the firſt gathered ſhould be laid on a dry warm | of January before they are ſown ! They will 
ſhelf, being ſpread on a piece of writing-paper; | ſeldom, then, with the beſt management, come 
and the relt as they are gathered ſhould be added | up before the end of April, and will not be 
to them. As ſoon as they are all gathered, which | fit to plant out before the March after; ſo that 
we may ſuppoſe to be at the diſtance of about | a whole year is loſt, beſides a large ſhare of the 
eight or ten days, then is the time for their be- ſeeds, which will not grow ſo regularly if kept 
ing ſown; or if the ſeeds be many, the firſt beyond that time. Both theſe erroneous practices 
gathered ſhould. be ſown firſt, and the later | are enforced and recommended by Mr. Mil. 
mould not be kept out of the ground more | ler and Dr. Hill, to the great loſs of a gentle. 
than three or four days after. It is neceſſary the | man's time and expectation, and to obviate 
leeds be dry before they are ſown, but not har- | which for the future is the deſign of theſe re. 
dened ; for they will be the longer before they | marks. But to return. 3 
come up. They will do very well, if ſown in The ſame boxes that had their largeſt plants 
a fine rich border; but that leſs of the ſeeds | pricked out the ſpring before, will have a freſh 
may be loſt, as well as for other conveniences in | ſupply for planting out, and this bed will ſucceed 
winter, it will be beſt to ſow them in boxes, | the other in order. We ſuppoſe the boxes to be 
about {ix inches deep, with holes ar the bottom | either large, or many of them, or theſe beds will be 
to drain off the wet. Neats dung converted to | ſmall; however, it is not fo very material at firſt , 
a mould, with about a fourth part of fine natu- | you will have flowers ever after to produce you 
ral garden ſoil, and a fourth part of drift fand, | what quantity of ſeeds you require. -Theſe beds 
all well mixed together, is the beſt for their re- will be in their greateſt perfection the ſecond year 
ception, though almoſt any other fine rich mould | of their blowing; the roots will be ſtrong, and 
will do. | | | they will throw out the flowers alſo vigorous 
The boxes ſhould be then filled, a few oyſter- | and ftrong. The third year alſo they will be 
ſhells or the like covering the holes, and the excellent, though probably in every reſpe& not 
ſides well ſhaken to ſettle the mould; the ſur- | ſo fair as the ſpring before; at the cloſe of which 
face of which being ſmooth, the feeds ſhould be | their extreme beauty will be paſt. They will after 
ſown, but not too thick, which would occaſion | that degenerate, and every year get worſe and 
many of them being loſt. After this, they | worſe z ſo that ſeeds ſhould be ſown, and other 
ſhould be gently preſſed down with a trowel, or | beds ſhould be prepared in the ſame manner, to 
the like, and a little mould ſprinkled over them. | ſucceed them. | De On, 
This ſhould be done ſo ſparingly as to be hardly | Theſe ſeeds ſhould be collected from the 
called a covering; at moſt it ought not to be | flowers that have the beſt properties; and when 
deeper than the breadth of a barley-corn. The | that is to be done, all moderate flowers, by 
boxes ſhould be next removed into the ſhade, | which is to be underſtood ſuch as have been too 
and the buſineſs is done. Is good to be thrown away, and yet are none of 
In about three weeks they will come up: A | the beſt, muſt be taken up as they firſt open, 
little watering muſt. be given them at times all | otherwiſe they will adulterate the others, and 
ſummer; and by October they will be tolerabiy | the ſeeds be little better than if they were ga- 
good ſtrong plants. As the froſts come on they | thered promiſcuouſly in common. 
fſhould be placed under a hotbed-frame, or The properties of a good Polyanthus are, 
| houſed, not becauſe they are tender, but be- | 1. The ſtem ſhould be upright and ſtrong _ 
cauſe it will throw them out of the ground ; | in proportion to the number of peeps 1t 1s to chen. | 
and this will be the conveniency of ſowing them | produce. 55 
in pots or boxes, rather than in open beds. | 2. Theſe peeps ſhould have ſhort footſtalks, 
When neceſſity, however, obliges the latter to | that are ſtrong enough to ſupport them in 
be done, they ſhould be hooped, and covered | an upright poſition, or nearly ſo, on their main 
with mats in ſuch weather, to preſerve them | and common baſis. _ | 5 . 
from the like danger. In March, the largeſt | 3. The peeps ſhould be large and ſpreading, 
of theſe plants ſhould be planted out for good, in | though the ſize is diſpenſed with where the co- 
good rich borders, at about three or four inches | lours are exquiſite, | | 
aſunder; and in the ſpring following they will | 4. The colours ſhould be as oppoſite as poſ- 
ſhew their flowers. e | ſible in their mixture; and the faſhion of any 
We may ſuppoſe half of them to be not | particular time determines what reigning colour 
worth preſerving, which is my reaſon for order- | is moſt valuable. ” . 
ing them to be planted out ſo cloſe; ſo that if | 5. The eye ſhould be large, clear, and bold, 
every other plant be pulled up and thrown away, | and the antherz ſhould cover the neck of the 
they will be at about ſix or ſeven inches aſunder, tube: This is what Floriſts call a Thrum-Eye. 
their proper diſtance for remaining. At their | When the ſtyle perforates, and ſhews its ſtigma | 
\ firſt ſhewing their flowers, the bad ones ſhould | above the antheræ, this is called a Pin-Eye ; and 
be plucked up and thrown away; and though | ſuch a flower is rejected by all modern Floriſts, 
we cannot ſuppoſe this to be every other in or- | let its other properties be what they will. | 
der, yet by taking out about half the quantity, 6. It ſhould die well; i. e. when in its decay- 
a proper thinning will be made; and though | ing ſtate it preſerves its colours lively and ftrong 
three or four, or more, ſhould remain together | to nearly the laſt; and of theſe there is a very 
unremoved, yet the contiguous ones being taken | great difference. > 
off, room will be made for their ſpreading. This laſt property is by many eſteemed valua- 
Thus will this bed, for about three ſeaſons, ex- | ble; for there cannot be a more melancholy ſight, 
hibit a moſt perfect blow, ſuch a one as can ne- | or a better emblem of our own fate, than the 
ver be obtained from offiets or removed old | laſt ſtage of a blow of beautiful flowers of any 
path plants, be the ſorts ever ſo valuable. | | fort. Some ſorts of the Polyanthus, however, 
Fanden This ſhews their abſurdity, and how little thoſe | will look well till the ſwelled ſeed-veſſels 
ary re- perſons muſt be acquainted with the true nature of | appear. It is chiefly the dark or purple 
marks. theſe plants, who order them to be planted out in | colours that are moſt poſſeſſed of this pro- 
a nurſery till they have flowered, and then the | operty. Theſe colours were more ſought 


beſt of them marked and taken up to be ſet in | after a few years ago than they — 
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preſent, the gold and orange colours being | 
chiefly in faſhion. ET 5 | 
The doctrine of the Floriſt arid Botaniſt never 
more diſagree than in the fifth article. The 
' Floriſts reje& a pin- eyed Polyanthus, as an im- 
perfect, deſpicable flower. The Botaniſt regards 
ſuch a flower as the moſt perfect of its ſort : 
It is the female organ of generation, and in mo- 
nopetalous flowers, in its moſt perfect ſtate, is 
longer than the ſtamina. = 
From what has been faid, the Floriſt muſt 
obſerve not to omit carefully ſowing the ſeeds, 
and raiſing plants every two or three years, to 
form beds to ſucceed thoſe that will be going off; 
for every one of thoſe beds, after it has blowed 
three ſeaſons, ſhould be deſtroyed; thoſe plants only 
that are remarkable for their good properties being 
preſerved, and planted out in other places; for 
the beds of ſucceſſion from ſeeds, if they are 
managed with the above care, will exceed all 
others, let them be what they will. 


Cautioas. 


planted in a well-ſheltered bed by themſelves, 


' 


8 
TIS 


FI" n / * * —_ 


they will ſtand there as rememhrances of what 
you have raiſed, and will always be ready to 
furniſh you. with ſeeds, without the trouble of 
marking the beſt, and nipping off the worſt as 
they appear in their common blow; and by this, 
freſh faces; and the beſt ſorts too, may be ever 
obtained. Indeed, were old roots or offsets to 
produce their flowers as ſtrong and fait as ſeed- 
lings, yet the latter method ſhould be moſtly 
practiſed z becauſe you have a treaſure upon the 


| ground, of which you do not know the value; 


whereas you know what the others will be; 
even before they flower. This expectation en- 
creaſes your hope, and affords you pleaſure, 
eſpecially when it is more nearly exhauſted, and 
the ſeaſon comes on for the yet-unſeen beauties 
to appear. Neither will they fail your expecta- 
tions, if care has been uſed ; nor are your hopes 
ever to ceaſe, if beds are to ſucceed in order, 
which is allowed to be one of the greateſt of all 


| human happineſſes; and which could never com- 
If the old roots of every excellent fort be | 


mence, in this article, were known plants only 
to be multiplied by culture. te 


i 8 
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PRIMULA, The AURICULA URSI, e BEAR BAR 


Introdiie- HE pride of out Engliſh floriſts is the 
won obſer- family we are now entered upon, as there 
is no nation that ever boaſted ſuch va- 
tiety; to form a large Collection, all raiſed 
by their own induſtry and ſkill. So that while 
the Dutch are boaſting of their grand tulips, 
hyacinths, &c: we may lay claim to a greater 
honour, in our improvement of theſe delightful 
plants; for the Auricula, if we regard its ſweet- 
_ neſs of odour as well as beauty, muſt claim the 
precedence, and ſtands in our gardens the glory 


of all flowers, the carnation itſelf not excepted. | 


The floriſt, perhaps, may be ſtartled to find that 
the ſame generical word to which the Polyanthus 


Primroſe belongs, governs allo our Auriculs | 


Uri, or Bear's Ear. He will wonder to ſee 
theſe plants arranged as brethren of one family, 
which before were thought to have no other 

connection than their flowering in the ſpring. 

Bur Science, which daily meets with improve- 
ments, directs us to make all reſearches; and 
the laws ſhe dictates inform us, that theſe 
hitherto-ſuppoſed ſtrangers are near relations, 
are brethren, or ſpecies of one common genus, 
which; for diſtinction ſake, is titled Primula; 
a title that the Botaniſt, upon ſtrict examination 
pr vets laws, will find to be proper, right, and 

+>". rs, 

Origin of The uſual word, and what has till now been 

ite peve- uſed as the generical term of this ſpecies, is 

x7 ode ſimple and natural enough, the Auricula Urſi, 

ſpecies, the leaves reſembling for the moſt part the ears 
of a bear; but this word is ſo corrupted by 
common pronunciation, that it is impoſſible to 
know its meaning as it is commonly pronounced, 
unleſs you know what has been talking about; 
much leſs to give you the reaſon, or convey any 
idea of the form of the leaf. 

which The Auricula grows naturally on ſeveral 

don na- mountainous parts in Europe, particularly the 


tural! Fen Man 
5 Alps. Alps, and even in its wild ſtate has many 
ED _ recommend it; and though the places 
ol. I. 


7 


where they are found to abound are covered with _. * 
ſnow during great part of the year, yet with us, 

in their cultivated ſtate, we find nothing more 3 
deſtraQtive to theſe plants than ſnow, and much >. 
wet of any ſort. That wonderful variety which The pre- 
conſtitutes the glory of our gardens, and gran ſent won- 


| deur of our ſhade or ſtages on which they are rag ag 


iety ſup- 
uſually arranged, is ſuppoſed. originally to pro- ood * 


ceed from the Common Yellow; though ſome proceed 
botaniſts give the Purple an equal ſhare in the from the 


origin of the family ; for they make theſe two vw E 


plants diſtinct ſpecies, and ſay, that from them our and pur- 


amazing variety is obtained. Be that as it may, ple. 
we have ſorts enough, of admirable beauty, (to 
uſe the Gardeners phraſe) to breed from; and 
from theſe our variety is daily multiplied, and 
the ſplendor of our Collection yearly encreaſed. 
Not that we are to think of raiſing our ſhow 

to appear at once from ſeeds, like the Polyan- 
thus Primroſe; for out of a thouſand ſeedling 
plants, all raiſed from the beſt ſeeds; perhaps 


ten will not be found ſo far worth preſerving as 


to be admitted into a Collection. Fs Tn, 
New faces are to be obthined by ſeeds; and New faces 
the. raiſing of theſe is the floriſt's glory: With to be ob- 
theſe he exults and ſwells at the annual feaſt ; arc | 
he calls them after his own name, and places to ged. 
himſelf much merit on their account. A new 

valuable flower once raiſed is to ſtand for ages; 

and it is the number of theſe of which our Col- 

lection conſiſts. They are all- named, and are 


known to the world of floriſts; they are all num- 


bered and booked; and it is by offsets, or di- 
viding their roots, they are encreaſed, and the 
preſent ſtock kept up. . | 
Thus the culture of a collection is to be con- 
tinued; till by degrees, new faces appearing, 
the worſt ſorts are thrown out to make room for 
them ; though it will be a ſeries of years before 
the admiſſion of a new face is baniſhed the Col- 
lection, to make room for another, which is not 
always 1 beſt. But novelty, and prepoſſeſſion 
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A COMPLETE 


BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


The ma- 


nagement 
of auricu- 
las a very 
delicate 
point. 


in the owner's judgment, are too often the cauſe 
of the change: And thus the ſtate of Auri- 
culas, like other things, is ever fluctuating, and 
mutable. N | 

The right management of a Collection of Au- 


riculas is as nice a point as any thing the art 


propoſes z and, with the obſervance of the beſt 
rules, fituations or the like have fo ſtrange an 
influence on theſe plants, that they will gradually 
die away. Hence 1t 1s that the young floriſt ofien 
finds himſelf under the neceſſity of furniſhing 


himſelf with a ſtock two or three times over, 


before he hits upon their nature and right ma- 


Method of 
cultiva- 
tion prac- 


tiſed by 


theauthor. 


nagement, notwithſtanding the rules delivered 
to him with ſo much confidence from different 
authors. He ſhall have the method I have ever 


practiſed ; and if his ſituation be high or low, 


damp or dry, in his practice by thele rules his 


judgment will inform him how to humour them 


accordingly, 


Ihe firſt thing he muſt furniſh himſelf with is 
a proper compolt, in which to plant them. The 


ſimple compoſition of neats dung and ſoil from 
a freſh paſture, taken with the ſward, and drift 
or ſea ſand, is the beſt that can be. To every 


four loads of neats dung let there be added four 


of a rich paſture ſoil, with the ſward, and two 


loads of drift ſand. This will be the proportion in 


the compoſition; and if to theſe you add one, 


two, or three loads of willow mould, ſaw-duſt, 


rotten wood, or the like, it will be the better. 
This compoſt ſhould be formed, and the whole 
turned over, at intervals, and well mixed, 
for at leaſt twelve months before it is uſed: 


Once in three months will be often enough, un- 
til the laſt quarter, when it ſhould be turned and 
mixed every month. This will be the beſt com- 


poſt for theſe plants; ſo that we will proceed to 


their management. 


If a Collection is already had, that has paſſed 
the ſeaſon of flowering, they ſhould be taken up, 
and their roots divided and planted afreſh in July. | 
This is the beſt time for the work, though they 
may be removed at any other ſeaſon ; and then 


it is that the young Floriſt muſt furniſh himſelf 


the pee firſt goes, which indeed may be called 
the whole plant, for it rarely makes any thing 


with a ſufficient number of offsets. _ 

Having provided himſelf with a ſufficient num- 
ber of pots, and having his compoſt in readineſs, 
in a ſhady place, to prevent the roots drying, 


&c. he is to plant a ſingle offset in each por, 


ſpreading the fibres and preſſing the mould gently 


to the whole root. The tops of the roots | 
ſhould be level with the ſurface : This is an in- 


diſpenſible rule; for if they are planted too deep, 
that 1s, if the bottom of the leaves are below 


the compoſt ſoil, the outward leaves will firſt 
rot, then the next, and ſo on till the whole 


plant is loſt; though it ſometimes happens, that 


ever after. When they are planted, a little 


water muſt be given them, to keep them cool, 


ſettle the mould to the roots, and prepare them | 


for ſtriking. After that, they ſhould be ſet in the 


ſhade, but may have the morning fun until 
eight of the clock, or the afternoon ſun from 


five. A quantity of ſlates or tiles muſt be laid, 
to keep them clear from the earth; and if the 
ſucceeding part of the ſummer be dry, a little 
water twice a week, but not oftener, ſhould be 


given them; and then they may remain until 


the approach of winter. Nevertheleſs, if a 


very rainy autumn ſhould happen, the pots ſhould 


be laid on their ſides; for nothing is ſo prejudi- 
cial to theſe plants as too much wet. The 
places theſe pots are ſtationed in ſhould have a 
tree open air, and the ſhade ſhould be occaſioned 
by a wall, or the like, and not by trees, the 


drippings of which will bring on deſtruction 
and death, Every now and then look over 
your pots, and as often as you find rotten 
leaves, take them away; for they will ſpread 
the contagion, and one leaf will rot its neighbour 
until the infection becomes general. In the aus 
tumn the ſtrongeſt plants will exhibit flower. 
buds: Theſe mult be nipped off as they appear 
which will cauſe the roots to be ſtronger and 
blow fairer in the ſpring. At the approach of 
winter, they ſhould be arranged along a wall 
that commands a good ſhare of ſun ; where they 
may ſtand in an upright poſition, on ſlates or 
tiles, until bad weather ſets in (by which I mean 
much wet, fleet, or melting ſnow), when the 
ſhould be laid on their fides; but not with their 
faces towards the wall, as is by ſome recom- 
mended; for then they cannot have the benefit of 
ſo fine and free an air; and the dampneſs they 
may contract, by having their faces towards a wall, 
not being immediately exhaled, they may contract 
a mouldineſs, which will be ſucceeded by rotten- 
neſs, &c. Whereas were they to face the free 
open air, though the ſtorm may beat, yet lying 
ſideways, there will be no danger of their ſut- 
tering too much by wet; and whatever ſuper- 
fluous moiſture they may imbibe, yet facing the 
ſun, and having the benefit of an open air, that 
will ſoon be exhaled, and the plants and the 
compoſition in which they grow will be whole- 
ſome and in good plight. ; . 
Never make yourſelf uneaſy let what froſts will 
happen: They will often reduce plants in ap— 
pearance, but not kill them; and theſe will be 
more amazing in their progreſs of improvement 
as ſoon as ſuch weather is paſt. This plant 
will naturally bear cold, and wet only 1s its 
greateſt enemy, particularly ſuch as proceeds 
trom melted ſnow. Make not yourſelf, however, 
uneaſy on that account: If the deepeſt ſnows 
ſhould fall, let them remain buried until the 
time of thawing. Then clear a way, fronting 
the pots, their whole length; take up the pots, 


| WES | 
bruſh away the ſnow from their ſurface, the roots, 


and leaves of the plants; and having cleared it 
off the ſlates or tiles, lay them ſideways as be- 
fore; and with this care your plants will receive 
little or no injury, though they have lain buried 
for weeks in the largeſt drifts. Lo 
In February the pots ſhould have a new ſitua- 
tion : They ſhould be placed in quantities toge- 
ther; and the places hooped for conveniency of co- 
vering in froſty weather, againſt which the plants 
ſhould be carefully protected; for the flower-buds 
will be preparing to ſhew themſelves, and the froſt 
will injure if not deftroy them. An Auricula pot 
ſeldom if ever comes into the hand bur it calls for 
ſome management. Now you mult not only pick 
off all decayed leaves, rub away all mouldineſs 
if any appear, and the like, but the mould 
muſt be taken out round the ſides, as deep as 
_ conveniently may be without too much diſturbing 
the root; and the pots filled with freſh ſoil from 
the compoſt, This will be like a cordial to the 
plant, which having this freſh foil for its nouriſh- 
ment, will flower with more force and beauty. 
This then is the next ſtadium of the Auricula 
During their ſtay here, they ſhould have a free 
air, be never covered except in froſts and heavy 
rains, and muſt always be uncovered immediately 
upon the return of fine weather. More than 
| two flowers ſhould never be ſuffered to belong to 
a root; ſo that while they are in this ſtation, as 
they will ſhew their flower-ſtems, ſuch roots 25 
produce more muſt have the weakeſt nipped oft, 
and the others will be larger and fairer in pro- 
portion: It will alſo ſtrenghten the offset 
| CRIES again. 
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We may ſuppoſe the curious foriſt has already 


a ſtage built for his plants to blow on, conlilt- 
ing of a flight of ſeats, or ſhelves, arranged one 


above another. As ſoon as they begin to open, 
on this they ſhould be placed, to make the 
greateſt figure in their blow. T heſe ſtages or 
ſhades ate often built with all conveniencies, at 
a great expence, and are made to turn to any 
aſpect, at the pleaſure of the floriſt, who, with- 
out more trouble, can allow them any quantity 
of ſun or ſhade. Be this as it will, the plants 
on the ſtage ought always to have the morning 
ſun until ten of the clock, and no more of it. 
The pots on the ſtage mult every now and then 


be turned, to keep their flowers in an upright 


poſition, or they will draw to one fide; and ſuch 


whoſe ſtalks are too weak to ſupport their heads 


to advantage, muſt be ſupported. with ſmall 
forked ſticks, placed up them, ſo as ſcarcely to 
be perceived, Watering-pans mult be provided, 


with one narrow hole only at the end of their 


necks, to convey the water into the pots without 
wetting: the leaves or pees, which at this time 
would be very dangerous: Indeed the nature of 
- theſe plants is ſuch, that if wet was never to come 


near their leaves or flowers, they would be much 


the better for it. Their roots, however, muſt 


be watered in that careful manner every other | 
In a cloudy dry day they may be un- 
covered, but not when there is much wind ſtir- 


morning. 


ring, for it will incommode their whole order. 
Neither ſhould they be uncovered unleſs a perſon 
is near at hand to watch the coming-on of a 


ſhower ; for ſhould the ſmalleſt rain fall on them 


at this time, it will entirely deface their ſhow : 
It will at once impair their colours, and waſh 


off that profuſion of delicate farina ſo eſſential | 


to the beauty of theſe flowers. 


After their blow is over they ſhould be re- | 
moved into one or other of their ſhady ſtations, 


where they ſhould remain, with now and then 


a little watering, as the weather requires it, 


until July, when the operation of clearing the 
old roots of their offsets, and freſh potting, is 


to be performed again; though it hardly need 
be told the practitioner, if an offset has made 


but little improvement, by having thrown out 
no others that are fit to take off, if the pot is 


not too ſmall, it may remain undiſturbed till the 


next July. | 


The railing theſe flowers from ſeeds is to be | they ſhould be ſown; or if there be too many of 


the conſtant exerciſe of the floriſt, let his Col- 
lection of named eſtabliſhed plants be ever fo 


great, in order to his obtaining freſh faces, 


which will not only tend to his own pleaſure, 


bur diſtinguiſh his diligence, and gain him ap- 


plaute among his brethren. In order to this, 
he muſt fix upon ſuch flowers as he knows to 


have the beſt properties. Theſe are to be ſelected 


from the others, and not permitted to flower 
in the Collection on the ſtage, but ſhould be ſet 


apart to enjoy all the benefit of the air and ſun, 


do ripen the ſeeds and bring them to perfection; 

for thoſe flowers that have had the tender nur- 
iery of the ſhed will ſeldom be ſucceeded by 
leeds ; the veſſels, inſtead of ſwelling into ma- 
turity, often dying away with the flowers, or 
toon after: And if ſome of them ſhould have 
iceds, by being moved early out of the ſhed, 
even before the beauty of the flowers is well 
over, they will be few in proportion, neither will 
the ſeeds be ſo fair and good. Such a number of 
pots, therefore, muſt be ſet apart, as will be 
lufficient to produce the quantity of ſeed deſired; 
and amongſt theſe no ſelt-coloured flowers muſt 

be had, thoſe being altogether improper to breed 


* 


thered. 
theſe paper bags, if they are not too large, and 


on them, and the buſineſs is done. 


have the morning ſun only; they muſt have the 
benefit of a free air; and warm ſhowers contri- 
bute much to the ſwelling the veſſels, and ripen- 
ing the ſeeds; ſo that if theſe do not frequently 
happen, they muſt be often watered, not with 
the uſual watering- pans, but with a roſe, ſprin- 
kling them all over, like a ſnower of rain. In 
dry ſeaſons, thoſe pots have beſt ripened their 
ſeeds that have been plunged up to the rims in 
garden- mould. This is a good method to be 
practiſed; it will keep the roots cool, and much 
watering will be ſaved; neither need you be ſo 


careful to have their ſituation in that manner ſo 


ſhady ; for, thus placed, the ſun will have leſs 
power to hurt them. Nevertheleſs, this practice 
has its inconveniences: If a wet ſeaſon ſhould 
happen, the moiſture will ſoon be too powerful 
for them, and then dangers enough will ſurround 
them; and though they may be taken up, yet 
probably not before they have received damage; 
and thus the trouble of plunging them, taking 
them up, &c. will not only be thrown away, 


but perhaps be detrimental. The practice, how- 
ever, like many other things in agriculture, is 


good, if the ſeaſon ſuits; and, like thoſe prac- 
tices, is capable of benefits and advantages, but 


ſtill ſubject to diſappointment and loſs. 


The ſeeds will be ripe in June, when every 
day, nay twice a-day, the eye ſhould be upon 


them, and the hand ready with a pair of ſciſſars, 


to cut off the bolls as they ripen. Bags of 


clean writing- paper, having the tops ſhut, 
ſhould be held under, for them to drop into as 


they are cut off; and this will prevent the loſs 
of any of the ſeeds, which will fly by being 
handled, eſpecially in the afternoon ; ſo that it 
will be the ſafeſt way to gather the ſeeds always 


in the morning, after the dew is off; and when 


the buſineſs is deferred or repeated till the after- 
noon, it muſt be with that care; and this me- 
thod is to be repeated until the ſeeds are all ga- 
They may all this time remain in 


may be hung in windows, to be thoroughly 
dry ; or they may be laid, as they are gathered, 
upon a few ſheets of writing-paper, on a warm 


dry ſhelf, if no animals can get near to ſcatter 


them, nor any current of air, by which they will 


ſuffer the ſame fate. | 


Immediately upon the ſeeds being all gathered, 


them to be ſown at once, the firſt gathered 


ſhould be ſown, whilſt the latter may remain a 


few days longer, to be thoroughly dry. The 
compolt is to be the ſame as for the roots, only 
about a ſixth part of the fineſt ſand ſhould be 
added, and all well mixed together ; and if there 
is the ſame quantity of the fineſt willow mould, it 


will be the better, Willow-mould agrees extreme- 


ly well with the nature of an Auricula ; and as 
this is ſeldom to be got in large quantities, it 
ſhould not be ſwallowed up in the general com- 
poſt, but muſt be laid apart to be mixed with the 
fineſt ſort of it for the reception of the ſeeds. 
A ſufficient number of boxes, pots, or tin pans, 
muſt be provided ; which being filled with this 


laſt-mentioned compoſt, having holes covered 


with oyſter-ſhells, ſlates, or the like, to drain 
off the wet, they ſhould be well ſhook to ſettle 
the mould; and having made the ſurface of each 
ſmooth and level, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown not 
too thick; then gently preſſed down with a 
trowel, and a Tmall ſprinkling of water beſtowed 
Do not 
wonder at my not ordering them to be covered 


with mould: This is the moſt dangerous thing 


that 
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that attends the ſeeds; for if they are covered | 
the leaſt too much they will not grow. The firſt 


ſhower that comes, or the ſprinkling at the time 
of ſowing, will ſettle them deep enough; and 
if they were to lie upon the ſurface of ſuch 
well-prepared mould, they would grow very 
well; even there they would germinate, and the 
roſtellum, the principle which deſcends and 
forms the root, would naturally ſtrike into it; 
whilſt the plumula would form itſelf above the 
ſurface, and ſoon commence the plant. 


every other morning or evening. They ſhould 


be protected with nets, or wire lattice, from the 


birds and other animals, who by the ſcratching 
&c. would bury the ſeeds and incommode 
the whole work : In this fituation they may 
remain until the beginning of October; b 
which time you will find you have a tolerable 
good crop of ſeedlings. T hough nothing is ſo 
prejudicial to theſe young plants as the ſun in its 
full blaze continued too long, yet a little of it 


at this time will refreſh them, and bring them 
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tempts was, they covered them with mould in 
the uſual way, and it was not in the nature of 
the plant to break though it; ſo that while they 


were ruminating that Nature alone could mul- 


tiply theſe plants that way, ſhe was teaching 
them their true method of culture. They might 
obſerve ſeedlings ariſe near the mother- plants, 
without art or management; and this ſhould have 


directed them, in ſowing, to ſcatter them ac- 


cordingly, and expect the like ſucceſs. It does 
not appear, however, that they took Nature's 


hint; which was more, indeed, for ſhe gave 
them demonſtration; for we find them, not 
many years ago, placing the ſeeds in the wind, 
that, by its ſcattering them, plants might be 
expected, which could not be the caſe if 
ſown by the hand. This ſuperſtitious practice 
plainly ſhews, they were ſtill ignorant of the 
cCauſe why the attempts of art had failed. By 
this method, however, many plants were ob- 
tained; and another practice gained ground, | 


which bordered leſs upon ſuperſtition, and ſeemed 


to indicate they had hit upon their nature; and | 
that was, to prepare the pots and boxes, and ſer 


them abroad until the firſt ſnows came on; 


then to ſow their ſeeds upon the ſnow, leaving 


them to deſcend to the ſoil as that thawed. By 


this method they obtained numerous plants 1 


and this method I am not for diſcouraging even 
now, if the ſeeds muſt be deferred ſowing until 


winter; for although they may be hand-ſown 


as ſoon as there is a conveniency, yet I never 


| knew the practice of ſnow-ſowing, though tried 


D 


for experiment only, fail of producing a good 


crop. 
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1 | Why the It was for want of knowing this, that the | forward; ſo that their poſition ſhould be altered, 
fi antients antients looked upon Nature only to be capable | and they ſhould be ſet whete they can have it 
1 00 00h. of encreaſing theſe plants, and thought that the | until eleven o'clock ; and even in a few days, 
a plants by Talling them by ſeeds was not in the power of art, | the young plants will ſhew how well it agrees 
ſeeds, The reaſon why they always failed in their at- | with them. 5 | | 


A place muſt this month be got in readineſ; 
covered every night, and always uncovered again 


to cover them every evening, was the continuance 
of fine weather certain, but for fear of accident; 


for a mild gentle ſeaſon altering to ſome keen cut- 


ting weather, may make great havoc in the boxes, 


_ eſpecially among the weakeſt ſeedlings, and ſuch 
as may even yet be only juſt germinating, or 


forming themſelves into a plant. All winter, 
however, they muſt have as much free air as 
poſſible, as little covering as will juſt enſure 
their ſafety, and as much ſun as may be; and 


winter. In March they ſhould reſume their Oc- 
tober ſituation, and ſhould have the ſun no longer 
than about ten or eleven o'clock; as the days 


get longer and hot weather comes on, they 
| ſhould have till leſs of it; and if in the begin- 


ning of April they ſhould be removed into a per- 
fect ſhade, having a free air, it will be the bet- 
ter. The uſual care of watering in dry weather 
mult be beſtowed on them; and in July the 
largeſt will be fit to tranſplant. This ſhould be 


done in the ſame compoſt, and in the manner 
directed for the offsets and old roots. But as 


one plant in a hundred will not probably be 
worth preſerving, there would be no end of 
pots for the work, and boxes may be provided 


with leſs trouble, in which they may be planted 
pretty cloſe; yet if a quantity of ſeedlings is 


obtained, in order to have the better chance of 
raiſing the more good flowers, there will be 


for their ſtanding all winter; for they muſt be 


in a fine morning. Not that it will be neceſſary 


with this care and nurſing they are to pals the 


hardly any end of theſe. So that when this is 


mud has been known many years. It has been in | ground, and filled with the ſame compoſt for their | 


Wh witzy. How well theſe plants have liked willow-mould | the caſe, beds muſt be marked out in the open 
| peculiarly uſe for more than one hundred years, which reception; whilſt thoſe that have a more mode- 5 


5 ; 1555 oy perhaps is the cauſe why our modern books of | rate quantity may give them the better nurſing 
_ = plavtss Gardening have left off to recommend it, leſt of pots or boxes. | 


they ſhould appear ftill in the beaten track. 
But its being ſo long uſed without any 
_ reaſonable objection, is a proof why it ſhould 


be continued to be recommended; it having 
10 long given demonſtration how well its nature 
agrees with the nature of theſe plants. Rotten 
willow, well converted to a fine mould, is excel- 


lent ſoil for theſe plants; and tho' we have given 


it, our ſeeds need no other covering than what 
the rain will procure them: This 1s a caution, 


to prevent their being buried. A little of this 
fine willow- mould, mixed with ſome very fine ſand, 


may be gently duſted over them ; and to make 
it have the beſt effect, it ſhould be ſprinkled ſo 
iparingly, as not to exceed the thickneſs of an 
auricula-ſeed in depth. | 5 

Ihe boxes, immediately upon their being 
ſown, ſhould be removed into a place where 
they can have the benefit of a free air, but no 
ſun, except a little in the morning. If very 
heavy rain falls, they ſhould be covered; and in 
dry weather ſhould be watered by fine ſprinkling 


In theſe beds they need not be planted more 


than two inches aſunder; fo that a bed of any 
ſize will hold a prodigious quantity. A great 


which will be the beſt for the plants: Beds 


the moſt extenſive Collections. Theſe beds 
ſhould be hooped, and the plants covered with 
mats from the ſun until they have taken root, 
which will not be long; and after that they 


if they are covered in the blaze of hot weather 
all ſummer, it will be better; but in the 
winter after, no nurſing need be afforded them, 
not even protection from froſts, ſnow, or rains; 


for they will be much hardier than the old culti- 


vated plants ; though if they are covered 1n that 
weather, and have air, &c. in other, poſſibi- 
lity of danger will be avoided. In the ſpring 
many of them will blow, but hardly one in a 
hundred will be worth preſerving. As theſe 


worlt 


number may be crouded into a few boxes, 


are deſigned only for thoſe whoſe wiſhes include 


will require no other care than watering and 
weeding. This is hinted to fave trouble; for 


— — — 
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+ ſorts appear, pluck them up and throw | 5. The eye ſhould be large and fair. If it be 

_ rats 3 out as — of the original colour (yellow) it will be good; 

for noſegays, or the like; and ſuch as are found | bur if it be of a clear white, it will be better. 

with all properties 10 render them worthy to 6. The colours of the pin ought to be as oppo- 

be admitted into a Collection, you may either ſite as poſſible, and both clear and perfect of their 

pot immediately, or mark them, to be potted | kind. | 3 I 

in July, when this work is to be in general done. | Theſe will be always ſtandin rules and never- Remarks. 

The ſeedling- boxes out of which theſe plants | failing characteriſtics of a good auricula, let the 


Properties 1. The ſtem ſhould be upright, of a proper | good flower; and tho? the real flower has every 


TL V. 
of a good height and ſtrength in proportion to the cluſter perfection, if the leaves do not anſwer ſuch a 
azuriculà. 7 OE 


The | 


that compole the thrum. 


had been drawn we may ſuppoſe ſtill to be faſhion vary or alter ever ſo often, The ſecond 
nurſed ; for they will have a ſucceſſion of fine | rule points ſo much to perfection, that few 
plants, to be ſet out in the ſame manner, by the | flowers are found to anſwer to it ſtrictly; and 
July after; and thus is this ſtock to be kept up, many beautiful Auriculas, worthy of attention, 
and the forts encreaſed. When a new flower is | are found, whoſe bunches are looſe, and though 
raiſed, the owner pitches upon a proper name, Irregular, their diſpoſition 1s agreeable. PR 
and the plant in its por, in full blow, is gene- Faſhions, as in the Polyanthus, alter the more 
rally brought to ſome neighbouring floriſts | trivial properties at pleaſure; and what is a per- 
feaſt, to have its properties examined, and its | fection at one time or place, at another ſhall be 
name confirmed. 5 * called a defect. Nay, the very leaves are often 
The properties of a good Auricula are, by faſhion made the chief characteriſtics of a 


of flowers it is to ſuſtain. 1 | 
2. The cluſter ſhould be large and regular, 
forming a globular figure as nearly as poſſible , 


particular deſcription, it is rejected. The leaves 
are by a floriſt called the Graſs; a ſtrange corrup- 
tion indeed! There is, however, no harm in it; 
to effect which, the footſtalk of each individual | and let him indulge himſelf in his own terms. 
peep ſhould be ſhort, or ſtrong enough to ſup- | I afh not for finding fault and diſcouraging him 
port it in an upright or any direction neceſſary on that account. I would exhort him by all 
to contribute to form the whole into a regular | means to perſevere in his employment; for I 
flower. 1815 | Ahauare ſay, there cannot be a more innocent, a 
3. Each flower, or (as it is commonly called) | more pleaſant, a more heathful, or a more natu. 
the peep, ſhould have a large and ſpreading rim, ral amuſement, than the care and management 
a ſhort tube, and the neck, or top, not too | of ſuch a family, which will fill the mind with 
wide. Z 1 hpleaſure, but no remorſe; and improve the heart, 
4. The ſtyle, which is uſually called the Pin, by raiſing ſuitable ideas and due contemplation 
hould not ariſe above the antheræ or buttons of the All-wiſe and All-powerful Creator of theſe 
| | beautiful works of his hand, 
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| It has been too juſtly lamented, that our The p 
Dutch Hyacinth, as the chief or miſtreſs of all | ſkill in the management and ordering of theſe Dutch ex- 
nat fa. flowers, and boaſt that they alone are poſ- | flowers falls vaſtly ſhort of that of the Dutch Rogliſh 
_ ſeſſed of its true nature and management. Cer- | floriſts; and that even after a Collection of bulbs gardeners 
ing this tain it is, they bring a blow to very great perfec- | of the beſt forts are obtained from Holland, in the ma- | 
feuer. tion; they raiſe infinite numbers from ſeeds, | they degenerate, and every year deviate from the „ e : | 
and obtain numerous freſh forts of prodigious | grand appearance they made in thoſe gardens ; hea ! 
value, by which their ſtock, both in number | plainly proving, that there has been ſome great { 
and value, is greatly encreaſed; and above all, | defect in their management after being obtained: x 
they annually finger a good quantity of our | And tho' many ingenious Gardeners have tried va- [ 
gold, for which no one can blame them; for | rious ways, invented different compoſts for their | 
their induſtry is really commendable, and it is | reception, and laid down their rules with great 23 
do them we are chiefly indebted (though by pay- | confidence, as if they alone had hit upon the N 
ing for them) for the many fine ſorts our gardens | true art; yet, alas! upon repeated trials, the | 
are poſſeſſed of. Oy ſucceſs has ſo often failed that they have never | 
Botanic phraſes and terms give little pleaſure | been able to remove the complaint. This is i 
to the floriſt, ſimply as ſuch; neither is the ri- | a very intereſting point, which, if once hit j 
Lid Botaniſt delighted with the pompous names | on, would enable the Engliſh floriſt to blow his 
beſtowed upon the different ſorts of theſe | old roots to advantage, raiſe them from ſeeds in | 
flowers, however uſeful; but the want of ſome- | as great plenty as the Dutch, and fave great 
thing of this kind would breed confuſion. The | ſums that are annually ſent abroad in the pur- 
Horiſt cannot be offended with me, however, | chaſe of what his own induſtry has provided him 
All the upon my telling him, that all thoſe different | at home. | L 
I fine flowers on whoſe culture he beſtows ſo much At Haarlem, in Holland, are ſeveral very inge- 
Hya. Pans, are varieties only of one ſpecies, termed | nious floriſts, whoſe ſhow of theſe flowers has 
cinks the Oriental Hyacinth ; the original of which is | rather more than equalled thoſe of other parts. 
8 ſuppoſed to be that with a ſingle white flower; | This has put our Engliſh floriſts, after con- 
wb and that it is from the ſeeds of that ſingle white ſidering the nature of the ſoil thereabouts, to 
Orient flower the profuſion of varieties in delicacy and | make a mixture of our different earths, ſo as to 
4 Es 1 I reſemble that in colour. But this is very bad 
a OL. I. 2 r 2 
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Soils, that 


a,re 

1 colour, 
m yet 
differ in 
quality, 


philoſophy ; for though foils may be ſo mixed as 
to agree very well in colour, they may be very 
different in quality; and tho” the floriſt may have 


nit upon the neceſſary ingredients of rotten cows 


dung, tanners bark, and the like, yet, for want 
of a due mixture and management, the ſucceſs 
has failed. Failed, I ſay; for though in ſuch com- 
poſt the plants have lived and flowered, even ſo 
ſtrong as to make the Gardener pique himſelf 


upon his art, yet, to thoſe Who are thoroughly 


Moſt 
pl-nts will 
grow in a 
well-ma-' 
naged 


border of Well managed border of common earth. Bring 
Common 


earth, 


ſhew itſelf fair and clear. 


acquainted with the nature of this flower, their 
beſt flowers appear but very moderate. | 

Every piant in Nature has ſome particular 
favourite ſoil, in which it will grow, multiply 
itſelf, and flouriſh beſt; and there is hardly any 
plant that will not grow and flouriſh well in a 


a plant from the tops of the higheſt moun- 


_ tains, from between the crevices of the rocks, 


and it will grow in ſuch a border; nay, take a 
marſh marigold from the bogs, and it will here 


ceptions to theſe; and the nature of the ſitu- 
ation, as well as foil of their original growth, 


muſt be attended to, to make them to flouriſh 


in our gardens, Hence has ariſen the invention 
of the prodigious number of different compoſts 


for the reception of different plants; and this is 


There are ſome ex- 


become ſo general, that the Gardener looks upon 
his art to be nothing, if ſome ſtrange compoſition 


The au- 
thor an 
enemy to 
vari-ties 
of com 
polis. 


is not invented for every plant. 


poſts, to ſeveral of our modern writers on Gar- 
dening, are like medicines to a quack; though 
with this difference, a quack with a few will 
cure all diſorders, but every plant muſt have a 


different compoſt invented, in the quack- puffing 


way, for its preſervation and health. What 


a number of theſe mixtures are to be found in 
Miller's Dictionary! and Dr. Hill, that he might 


In ſhort, com- 


trine ſhould be of more conſequence the more 


ſtrange the nature of its compoſition, for the 


management of about two hundred plants, has 


given you directions for making almoſt as many 


_ different compoſts. This is ſufficient to diſ- 
hearten any gentleman from having any connec- 
tion with the flower-garden, indeed; for there 


would be no end of the trouble and expence; and 
his compoſt-yard, to keep them ſeparate, ought 


to be as large as a field. But what is ſtill more 


unpardonable in the abovementioned gentlemen, 
molt of their compoſts are for ſuch flowers as may 
not improperly be called Border-flowers, or ſuch as 


will thrive and flouriſh well in a common border of 
good garden- mould. Maiden earth from a good 


loamy paſture ground, taken not too deep, with 
the ſward, laid in a heap, rotted and well mixed 


by frequent turning, will anſwer almoſt all the 


purpoſes of vegetation. 


Whenever any other 


mixture is neceſſary, the reader will find it under 


ſuch an earth are ſo well known, that both Miller 


Rich, 
freſh, 
loamy 
earth de- 
ſtructive 
to a fine 
blow of 
Hya- 
Cinths, 


the article treated of; and the uſes and value of 


and Hill thought a proper compoſt for the Hya- 
cinth could not be without a ſhare of it. But 
rich, freſh, loamy earth, valuable as it is for almoſt 
all plants, is, nevertheleſs, deſtructive to a fine 
blow of Hyacinths. They will live in ſuch ſoil, 
encreaſe by offsets, and will flower ; but they wall 
fall vaſtly ſhort, let whatever other ingredients 
be added, in beauty to thoſe that are properly 
managed. Dr. Hill recommends pond-mud for 
theſe bulbs ; than which nothing is more con- 
trary to their nature. Compoſts, however, tho 


a greater value has been put upon them than 


they deſerve, thoꝰ much puffing and ſelf-ſufficiency 


have been beſtowed in their invention, and tho? 
they occaſion much expence to the owner, and are 


of little ſervice to the plants, are highly neceſſary 


—— 


einth, of all others, requires a proper 


compoſition; which are, Neats dung, 


ruin of all his Hyacinths.” 


_ 


for the proper management, of many articles in 


Gardening; and proper ſkill in their nature and 
mixture 15 the Gardener's art; But the Hya- 

j L compoſt; 
without which, let not a fine ſnow be attempted; 
let a perſon be contented with raiſing a few of 
theſe plants only; for noſegays and the ornament 


of rooms, &c. 


A proper compoſt will be near two years in pre. 
paring, ſo that if a perſon is poſſeſſed of a parcel of 


bulbs, he muſt be content all this time to plant 


them in his uſual way. We take it for granted that 


— 


he has been accuſtomed to uſe a good quantity 


of ſand in his mixtures, for it has been early 
known how well they like a light fandy foil; let 
this be continued; or, if he has been uſed to 
raiſe Auriculas in the manner directed in the 


preceding chapter, and has ſuch a compoſt in 
_ readineſs for them, that compoſt will do very 


well for his Hyacinths, and indeed is a better 


mixture, and more adapted to their nature, than 


any compoſition directed to be made in any 


book of Gardening I have hitherto met with. 
But to have this plant in the higheſt perfection, DireQions 


four ingredients, and four only, are to form the for pre- 


drift or P 4 


| Pro 
ſea ſand, rotten tanners bark, and rotten leaves of 5,5. 


trees. Let theſe be put together in the following 
quantities, which may be multiplied at pleaſure: 
Four loads of neats dung, which if gathered 


from the paſture- grounds in the clots, will be 
better. 


compolt, 


Four loads of drift or ſea ſand, free 


from all mixture of loam or clay. Two loads 


of rotten tanners bark, which ſhould have lain 
at leaſt two years from uſe. Two loads of rotten 
treœe leaves; and if theſe ſhould be difficult to be 
got, vegetables and old thatch, mixed in equal 


quantities, and well rotted, will nearly anſwer 


the ſame end. | | 
by no means fall ſhort, or rather, that his doc- | 


Theſe mixtures being prepared and multiplied 


according to the quantity wanted, they muſt be 


brought to meliorate in a free open place, where 
they can have all the benefit of the ſun, air, 


and ſhowers. This 1s ſo eſſential an article, thac 


a failure in this point will bring detriment, 


if not deſtruction, to the flowers, let the com- 
poſition be ever ſo good. Of this Van Kampen 


gives us an inſtance, in a Dutch floriſt, who 
having a proper mixture, laid it in an improper 


expoſure, towards the North, where there was 


might make in the front of his houſe; “ The 


no ſun, to avoid the unſightly appearance it 


conſequence of which was, ſays he, the utter 


This, 
principally to be obſerved: The compoſt muſt 
or it will not be replete with ſuch qualities 


as are proper for our preſent purpoſe. 
this end, being brought into an open place, 


facing the ſouth, or open to the ſun, it ſhould 


be laid in a long ridge, to be made into a bed 
about three feet deep; and this bed ſhould be 
continued longer or broader, in proportion to 
the quantity of compoſt. The ridge being 
made, by 8 the mixture, of ſufficient 
height to form the bed of that depth, it may 
lie a week or ten days, then be made into the 


then, is 


have the ſun, and every benefit of the elements, 


For 


as well as 
making 
and ma- 
naging 
ſuitable 
beds ſor 
theſe 
flowers. 


bed, a yard deep all ways, mixing the different 


ingredients as you go along; and, next to the 
procuring the compoſition, this is the firſt impor- 
tant ſtep towards preparing a proper habitation 
for theſe delightful flowers. ny 
Twelve months before che compoſt is to be 


| uſed, this ſtep ought to be taken, and the ma- 
terials well rotted even at that time; for were 


they not converted to a mould before they are 
uſed, they would be too rich, fat, and ſuffocat- 


ing, to the deſtruction of the bulbs; ſo that un- 
e | leſs 
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and the cow-dung and leaves well rotted, the 
mixture ſhould. be made of them à year and a 


half at leaſt, or more, before it is uſed; for in 


this mixture; as directed to be ordered, they 


will ſooner commence proper earth for the in- 


tended purpoſe. . 


One month after laying the mixture in a bed 


a yard deep, it ſhould be ſtirred, by beginning 
at one end, and turning it over, keeping a 


trench open to the very bottom; and mixing 
the parts well as you go along. It ſhould be 


laid in a bed in the ſame manner, level and 


even, the bottom of the former bed being at 


the top of this new one; and this work mult 


be repeated once a month, till it is wanted for 
ule. 


The bed is ordered to be one yard deep 


only, for that depth (the foil lying light) the 


; Farther - 


rules re- 
ivetiog 
their cul- 
tivation, 


ing lighrened again by another removal. 
thus, by this repetition, every part will be well 
mixed, it will be of a proper degree of fineneſs, 


ſun will penetrate, and warm it to the bottom, 


and every part of it will alſo receive all the be- 


nefits of the elements. The ſtirring is ordered 


once a month, becauſe by that time it will have | 
ſettled, and become unfit to receive the influ- 


ences of the ſun, air; and ſhowers, without be- 
And 


and be in every reſpect proper for uſe. 
October is the beſt month for planting the 


bulbs, and next to that November; for if they 
are planted in September, as directed by ſome 


Gardeners, the flower-buds will appear fo early, 
that all imaginable 


and the roads will permit the curious to ſhew 


continued, but to ſatisfy the curioſity and afford 
pleaſure to others who have it not in their power 
to be poſſeſſed of any thing of the like kind. 

In October or November, then, we may ſuppoſe 
the bulbs are to be planted ; and one month be- 
fore the place for the beds is to be marked out, 
the natural earth muſt be taken out at leaſt three 


them proper reſpect; for it muſt be a great 
_ Pleaſure to a generous mind, not only to feaſt ' 


itſelf with that delightful fight, while it is 


feet deep; and ſo far muſt earth of any ſort be 
from mixing in the compoſt for planting of Hya- 


_ Einths, that the very ſmell of it ſhould be kept 
 frem them as muoh as poſſible. Tho? the ſoil be 


removed thus deep and the compoſt put in its 


place, yet fumes and vapours will nevertheleſs ariſe 


trom below it, which would be very prejudicial 


unleſs prevented : For this purpoſe, as ſoon as | 
the earth is taken away to the depth of a yard, 
cow-dung mult be trodden down well, or 


rammed clole, until it forms a compact con- 


ſiſtence of half a foot thick; this will prevent | 


all vapours from arifing, and the bulbs will be 


affected with no other fumes than what naturally 
arte from their own compoſt. This being done, 


the compoſt is to be laid upon it, and raiſed 
half a foot above the ſurface, even and ſmooth; f 
10 that its thickneſs then above the trodden-down 
cows dung at the bottom will be one yard. A 
bouth or an eaſt expoſure is moſt proper for theſe 


beds, which ſhould be raiſed higher backwards, 
and made with a ſlope, in manner of our hot- 
bed-frames; for this will ſhew the flowers to 
much advantage when in blow. The beds 


| thould be long enough to contain the number 


of bulbs, or there ſhould be niore of them; 
and their breadth ſhould be near five feet, 
but not broader, for conveniency of manag- 


ing; and this will contain five rows of bulbs, 


at nine inches aſunder, leaving a 2 25 diſtance 


between the verge or extremity 0 


recaution will not always 
| hinder their being injured by the ſpring-froſts. 
Beſides, they will be in blow too early in the 


ſpring, before the fine weather is well ſettled, | tion 1s 


them. After all, ſuch bulbs as have been faulty, 


the beds; 
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and a wooden frame would be neceſſary, to keep 
the mould in its proper place. The mould is 
deſired to be brought into the place a month be- 
fore the bulbs are to be planted, that it may be 
properly ſettled, that the whole may be even, 
and you may be ſure of the bulbs remaining at 
the depth you plant them. Four inches is the 


proper depth for the bulbs to be planted, and 


they may be ſet at ten inches aſunder; ſo that 
_ bed will have five rows running the whole 
ength 5 e 5 | 
If the number of bulbs be large, more beds 
mult be provided; for the early and late forts 
ſhould be kept ſeparate, and always planted to- 
gether; but if the number of bulbs be not too 
large, the early forts may be planted at one end 
of the bed, then the next; and the lateſt at the 
oppoſite end. But in order to make a blow all 
together, plant the early blowers five inches 
deep, and the late ones three inches, and thus 


they will ſhew their beautiful bloom at the ſame 


time. | EEE ” 
In order to preſerve a uniformity in blow, be and for 
ſure to ſee that the bulbs at the time of planting night. Hg 


S diſeaſes of 
out are all healthy and good. If any of them have the bulbs: 


a fetid ſmell, and are fticky, let them be thrown 


away as good for nothing, nay as dead. If any 
diſeaſe ſhews itſelf at the bottom of the bulb, 
or any part be bruiſed, ſearch theſe to the bot- 
tom, and with a knife take off every bit ef the 
diſordered part, until you come to the clear 


white, when you may be ſure the bulb is ſound. 


Lay this in an airy place to dry, and the bulb 


is cured; but if the infection goes to the heart 


of the bulb, throw it away, for then the infec- 

aſt remedy. If the outward ſkins of 
any of the bulbs be bruiſed, and have contracted 
a mouldineſs, this is a dangerous diforder : The _ 
cure then is to take off all the infected coats, 
and lay them alſo in an airy place, or in a win- 
dow, to dry, and the cure will ſoon be effected. 

An eye mult be had to the bulbs, from the time 
of taking up to the time of planting; and as 
thoſe diſeaſes ſhew themſelves, they muſt be 
healed in the above manner. If a young floriſt 

is now furniſhing himſelf with a new ſtock, to 


be managed according to theſe directions, from | 


Holland, let them be carefully examined after 
importation; and if no diſorder appears in any of 


the bulbs, lay them all in an open airy place, to 


dry ; for they probably will have contracted a 
dampneſs, which, if not removed before the 
bulbs are planted, may prove fatal to many of 
Faulty 
and are ſeemingly perfectly cured, it will be the bulbs re- 


beſt to plant by themſelves, in a ſeparate bed ; 3 


for if the infection ſhould break out again planted in 


among the ſound roots, the contagion will a ſeparate 
ſpread itſelf, the conſequence of which may be bed. 


eaſily imagined. The ſound bulbs, therefore, 


and thoſe only, are for this beſt bed; and hav- 

ing them all in readineſs, let them be planted 

as above directed. „„ ͤ TD 
The next precaution muſt be to guard them Spes 

againſt the froſt at the approach of winter; and n kan 

for this end it has been cuſtomary to cover the ners bark, 

beds three or four inches deep with tanners bark, &c.againft 

or the like. The Dutch practiſe, this method, and froſts, ob- 

by their ſucceſs one ſhould think it muſt be ngaty a ay 

but I am certain, notwithſtanding, if the froſts | 

can be kept from the roots without this weight 

upon the beds for ſo long a time it would 

be much better, for it is often the occaſion of 

the bulbs rotting; or, if there was no danger of 


| this, how much more proper would the ſoil be 


to ſend forth the leaves and flowers than if left 
open, engaging all the benefits of the ſun, air, 
and ſmall froſt all winter, or than when cruſhed 

down 


F 
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down by a weight of tanners bark, &c. Let 
the young practinoner, then, obſerve, that it is 


not ſo much the bulbs as the ftriking fibres that 


the froſt affects; ſo that if it ſhould freeze fo 


ſharp as to reach the bulbs, but not penetrate fo, 
low as the bottom from whence the fibres iſſue, 


no danger may be apprehended. Let this be 


well remembered, and let it regulate his conduct. 
The bulbs will be four or five inches deep; and 


ö 


make uſe of wooden ſliders, which they d 
and off. Theſe have a neater and ee 
but I do not much reliſh them, as they are too 
apt to draw the plants, if, for fear of bad wea- 
ther, they ſhould be continued on the leaſt too 
long. | | | | 
By this time, we may ſuppoſe, the flower- 
ſtalks have grown to a conſiderable height 
and the bells, though yet unexpanded, are 


many winters paſs which are called open winters, 
in which there is little or no froſt; what a pity 
| would it be to have the beds loaded during ſuch 
Surronrg. Weather? Let the intelligent Gardener conſider, 
ing the therefore, that, even at the ſetting-in of froſty wea- 
beds with ther, it is very ſeldom that in the firſt night's time 


grown large at the top. Then it is, and Dig, 
until their flowering is over, that they are zag ” 
liable to receive damage from every ruf. teQing the 
fian blaſt of wind; and unleſs they have ſup- gens 
ports to enable them to reſiſt its inſults, great N . 
havock and devaſtation will be made a roofing 


and more intenſe, let the fleaks be ſer round as 


uſual; and this will be the ſtrongeſt ſafeguard 


that has ever been recommended. As ſoon as 


e 
ben the froſt will go fo deep as five inches. Let him | them: So that by this time there muſt 2 e | 
fleaks, have fleaks drawn with furze-buſhes, and as readineſs a ſufficient quantity of ſtraight, narrow 
8 winter ſettles in, and any night looks clear and | well. ſeaſoned ſticks. Theſe ſhould be about two 

froity, let him ſet theſe on the windy ſide of the | feet long, and no thicker than what will furniſh 
bed; or, if the evening threatens a hard froſt, | them with ſtrength to perform their office. 
let him ſurround the beds with theſe well-drawn | They ſhould be thruſt down by the fide of the 
fleaks. Surely, then, there can be no danger, | bulb, about half a foot deep, but not fo near as 
in one night, of the bed being frozen ſo deep as | to touch it. Theſe are to be the ſupports of 
to kill the plants; for a fence of this kind will | the flowers; and for this purpoſe, above the 
take off the edge of a froſt much better than a | lowermoſt bell, let a loop of ſmall, ſtrong, yarn 
wall or boards ; and every one muſt have ob- thread be tied, not ſo tight as tO draw the {talk 
ſerved, that, even in our hardeſt froſts, when in | and ſtick into too near embraces, nor ſo large as 
_ a night's time water in rooms has been converted | to give them room to deviate, but of ſuch a ſize 
to ice, the froſt under a cloſe hedge has but juſt | only as will keep them parallel in their upright 
or ſhaking Crulted the mould; however, if, after all, danger poſition, As the flower-ſtalk advances, and the 
tome lit- is apprehended, let fome litter be ſhook over | weight of the bells becomes too great for it, a 
-_ over ach bed... | = „ | ſecond loop muſt be applied, nearer the top, and 
commen. I have been the more particular in this, to keep | A third if neceſſary. Then they will not only 
ded as a off as long as poſſible the tan- bark from the | be ſecure from danger of the winds, but will 
beiter beds; and indeed, with this management, they | diſplay their charms to a greater advantage in 
ads, pals many of our winters without danger, | this upright poſition. e 2 
| „ Let the Gardener, however, have his tanners bark, | When a general blow is deſigned to be made 
bobdbr peaſe-ſtraw, in readineſs; for theſe fleaks are together, the early whites and blues ſhould be 
ſuppoſed to enſure protection in ſmall froſts, or | ſhaded in the heat of the day, to ſtop their for- 

5 for the firſt night at the ſetting- in of great ones. | wardneſs. The beds allo ſhould be ſcreened in 

tho! tan- If, therefore, in the morning the beds are frozen, this manner from the rays of the ſun, which, of 

vers bark, and near the evening the froſt ſeems to be ſet in | all others, it is leaſt able to bear, as it would 

: Te. wer in earneſt, then cover the beds three or four | ſoon fade them, and take off their beautiful red. 

ne inches deep with the bark. Let the alleys or | Thele ſcreens may be made to look handſome z 
ſevere ſpaces alſo between them be well filled up at a | they may be made of very thin boards, or tin, 
weather. good diſtance; and, leſt it ſhould grow more | and the beſt colour to paint them of is green, 


Thus we attend our plants until we ſuppole 


them to be nearly in blow; and now is the time 


to have a general ſhade for the whole bed. Dif- 


ferent floriſts do this different ways; and if it is and for 
contrived to take up and let down in parts, and . 
in proper places, as the nature of the flowers en 


. : i: . when in 
requires, it matters very little which way. Theſe blow. 


ever it begins to thaw, take off the bark, &c. 
and in all open weather let the beds have all ſun 
and air. The uſual protection of fleaks in mo- 
derate froſts will probably carry them through 


winter; but if there ſhould be a repetition of 
the former ſeverity, a repetition of the bark 


covering mult be had, and that muſt be N 1 
taken away at the firſt thawing. The Dutch, 
famous as they are, let the bark lie on till all dan- 


ger from bad weather is over; and Miller, Know- 
ing that, orders the ſame practice: But what a 


pity it is to have plants and foil excluded the 
benefit of the elements during a great part of a 


mild and open winter? Nay, in ſuch weather, 
Nature will be at work, and the bulbs will ſend 


- out their leaves, which penetrating the bark 
covering ſooner than was expected, would con- 


tract a difagreeable ſickly yellow, which they not 


only ſeldom overget the whole ſeaſon after, but 
which is often the occaſion of bringing on many 


diſcaſes to the plants. 

We have accompanied the beds now, we 
may ſuppoſe, through the winter; the plants 
are come up, and longer days come on. 


Froſts, however, will not yet have left us; fo. 
that, as a farther ſafety to the flowers, the beds 
muſt be hooped, and every night they ſhould 
be covered with mats, which ſhovld be taken 
off again at the return of morning. The Dutch 


made to partake of a cold collation, any time in 


umbrellas ſhould be made of canvas; and I am 
for having them made to cover the whole bed 
or beds, in a tent-like manner, that the company 
may walk under them; for it will be pleaſant 
to all, in hot weather to be thus ſhaded; and in 


rainy weather they mays unconcerned about that, 


here indulge their fancy. It will be better 
for the flowers alſo; for they will have a larger 


| ſhare of air, and there will be room to draw up 


the ſides, or let them down, as occaſion requires. 
The late blowers will want all air and morning 
ſun to ripen them; and theſe may be ſo contrived 


as to give it them; and as the heat of the day 


comes on, or heavy rains happen, they may be 
let down, and ſo be ever ready to aflift in the 


Collection. 8 


With this management, theſe flowers will be 
in perfection for near a month. After they have 
begun to fade, and their beauty is diminiſhed, 
the tents muſt be ſtruck, and carefully laid up 
againſt another year, and thus with Care they 
will laſt an age; fo that if any perſons object to 
the expence of them, it is but for once; and 
they may be alſo ſerviceable if a party ſhould be 


the 
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EE the Hotteſt months, at the top of a diſtant hill, 
for the ſake of viewing the proſpect, &c. 


But let us return à little back, examine our 
flowers in their progreſs towards perfection, and, 


like watchful phyſicians, ſee if the whole family 

va. is healthy and ftrong. Obſerve then, that a root is 
1 a diſeaſed if the flower- ſtem ariſes weak and ſickly. 
plant's The leaves growing unequally, ſome longer 
| — 4, than the others, and all ſhorter than thoſe of the 
*** other bulbs, is a certain fign of a diſordered 
bottom. A diſeaſe, and a dangerous ſymptom 
alſo, is, when the leaves are curled, and yellowiſh 
or iron-coloured ſtreaks are found in them. This 
is a diſtemper that lies at the very heart of the 
Jlant, and can be diſcovered at no other time 
an when the leaves and flowers are ſhooting. 
It is of a deadly nature, and is infectious; 10 
that as ſoon as theſe ſymptoms appear, the plant 
muſt be immediately taken up, or, before the 


general time comes for taking up the bulbs, 


many will be infected with the ſame contagion. 
If there be a ſcarcity of the ſort thus diſeaſed, 
and the bulb when taken up is found to be hard, 


the uſual way is to make two croſs cuts at the 


bottom, and plant it by itſelf, very ſnallow; 
and thus, though the main bulb will periſh, it 
will produce numbers of offsets at that time, as 
if to preſerve its ſpecies. If the bulb upon be- 


ing taken up feels ſoft, it is dead to all intents 


and purpoſes, and muſt be thrown away. 


Having given theſe precautions, let us now 
return to our bed, which has its flowers in a 


fading ſtate, and the canvas removed; and here 
we are to do nothing but deplore their fate, and 


| with ſuitable reflections ruminate on all ſublu- 
| Methodto Nary things. When the ends of the leaves of | 


void the theſe plants, to · about five or ſix inches, are 


joe Jag turned yellow and withered, then is the time for 


incident CAKINg them up; and this is what a floriſt calls 


the bulbs, ling them : He is fond of his phraſes, and 
would not lofe one of them, fo we will ſpeak in 


his own terms. When this lifting is performed, 
the greateſt care imaginable muſt be uſed not to 
bruile the roots, which are then full of juice; 


and immediately upon this, cut off their flower- 


ſtems and leaves cloſe to the bulb, but let the 
fibres remain untouched, Then lay them in 


a dry airy place, but not in the ſun; the | 


watry moifture which will follow upon taking 
off the ſtalk will ſoon be exhaled, and the place 
healed ; and in a few weeks their fibres will be 
quite withered, when they ſhould be cleared of 
all of them, filth, &c. and the buſineſs is done 
until the time of planting comes on again. 
This is quite contrary to the common method 
of practice, and to that which the Dutch ever 
uſe. I allow it; but it is found by experience 
to be the only method to avoid the variety of 


diſeaſes that are incident to the bulbs by the 
common method of management. The moſt 


dangerous of all diſeaſes is communicated to the 


The dif. bulbs by the ſtem and leaves; ſo that by taking | 


ferent thoſe off immediately upon lifting the bulbs, 
TN the communication will be ſtopped, and all con- 
£0 > taminous juices cut off: Beſides, the common 
amined. method of practice often brings on deſtruction 
| to the bulbs, and without the greateſt care will 
be certain to do it. They are uſually covered with 

| earth or ſand, to ripen them, as the phraſe is; 
they are uſually ſhaded; but if they have the 
leaſt ſun too much, or any thing ſhould have re- 
moved the ſhade, fo that the ſun's full blaze be on 
them but a few hours in that hot ſeaſon, it will 
ſo roaſt and broil them that nothing but death 
enſues ; and if heavy ſhowers and a wet ſeaſon 
ſhould fall upon them when they themſelves are 
poſſeſſed of fo much moiſture, they will be more 
4 2 and ſuch rains at that time will 
ol. I, | | 8 Rs 
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be almoſt ſure to rot them; whereas if, upon 


lifting, they are laid in a dry airy place, where 
only the morning ſun, at moſt, and no rains, 
can come near them, the moiſture will dry up 
by degrees; and this is the ſafeſt way of ripening 
them. FRA 9 2 
And as the bulbs are in imminent danger 
during the uſual time of ripening, ſo are they 
much more ſo if ripened according to Mr. Mil- 
ler's directions: Raiſe the earth of your. beds, 
e ſays he, into a high ſharp ridge, laying the 
e roots into it in a horizontal poſition, with the 
e leaves hanging out.” Now muſt not any one 
of . the leaſt diſcernment ſee the danger theſe 
bulbs muſt be in, till at the ends of the leaves 
and flower-ſtalks in a withering or rotting ſtate, _ 


eſpecially as he afterwards informs us (what 


every body knows), that “ the tems of theſe 
« flowers are very large; and dontain a great 
« quantity of moiſture; Which; if ſuffered to 
<« return into the roots, will infallibly cauſe 
de many of them to periſh?” After he has di- 
rected the manner of laying the bulbs with 
their leaves and flower-ſtems on, what follows is 
a reaſon why a different practice ſhould be taken; 
and that they ſhould be ſeparated as ſoon as 
poſſible. This I particularly mention, that the 
danger of his doctrine may for the future be 
avoided ; for it is hardly poſſible but many cor- 
rupted juices will delcend from theſe ſtems and 
leaves when in a putrifying or dying ſtate, which 


| will bring on deſtruction to many of the roots, 


notwithſtanding all imaginable care to prevent 
It, oy 
After all, the young practitioner muſt ob- 
ſerve, that I am not too rigid againſt ripening 
the roots in their own beds; for notwithſtanding 
the dangers which will ſurround them at that 
time, if they eſcape they will have their advan- 
tages ; for they will look better, and be of a finer 
purple caſt, which will be very material for 


thoſe who raiſe them for ſale. The outward 


coat or ſkin alſo will be of a harder conſiſtence, 
by which they will be leſs liable to receive 1 7 | 


in packing to be ſent to a diſtance. If the flori 


chuſes this laſt method after lifting, let the 
mould be raiſed on a ridge, in manner of a 
tillage-land, though more ſloping, to ſhoot off 
the wet; and on this let the bulbs be placed, 
with their bottoms downward; then let them 
be covered with the earth an inch and a half 
deep, and ſecured from the blaze of the ſun and 
heavy ſhowers. This method may be practiſed, 
but on no conſideration let the leaves or flower- 
ſtems remain to them; for, beſides the above 
reaſon of the danger of contracting diſorders by 
corrupted juices from the leaves and ſtems in 


their decaying ſtate, there are ſeveral real diſ- 


eaſes which ſhew themſelves in theſe, and into 
which examination muſt be made, to find how 
far they are deſperate. If the ſtem runs away Other 


from its real to a a duſky colour, dene of a 
it is a certain ſign Or A diſtempered plant. diſtem- 


If a yellow point appears upon the ſtem it is a —— 
dangerous ſymptom; and to know how far they 
are mortal, Whenever it appears of a ſickly 
yellow the diſtemper is raging: But if upon 
cutting it lower it appears white, and of a bluiſh 


_ caſt, taking off the whole ſtem, as ordered, will 


be ſufficient to ſecure the bulb. If the diſorder, 
however, runs lower, the knife muſt ſtill follow Methods 
it, till the uſual healthy white of the plant ap- of cure. 
pears, with its bluiſh tinge ; and if the farther 

you cut you find it has ſpread itſelf the more, 


throw it away as an infectious dangerous plant. 


There is another very dangerous diſorder that 
is to be cured at this time, called the Riny 


| Sickneſs. This appears in the leaves, of a ſemi- 


4G circular 
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a. 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Cultiva- 
tion by 


ſeeds. 


Seeds 


from the 


ſingle 
flowers 
to be 


preferred. 


the bulb, an 


circular form, and of a browniſh-yellow colour. 
This diſtemper, which is compoſed of corrupted . 


and infectious Juices, will by degrees ſearch into 
inevitably deſtroy it; ſo that to 

revent this, the bulb muſt be cleared of all 

eaves and ſtem: From all which appears not 
only the neceſſity of clearing the roots of the 


leaves and ſtems as ſoon as they are taken up, 
and the danger of placing them in a horizon- 


tal polition; but alſo the reaſonableneſs of 


liftiag the bulbs as ſoon as the leaves have be- 
gun to fade, which will enſure their ſafety from 
many impending dangers that might afterwards. 


tall upon them. | 

We may now ſuppoſe our intelligent floriſt 
has got his bulbs well ripened and in good order. 
Let tim preferve them, with conſtant inſpection, 


from moulding, by keeping them in dry and 
airy places until October or November; when, 
let him proceed, in the uſual way, to prepare 


for the next blow. Let us now inſtruct him in 
the manner of raiſing theſe plants from ſeeds. 

Ihe ſowing the leeds of the Hyacinth is a 
work that ought annually to be repeated by every 
good floriſt, as it will not only keep up the 
ſtock of good flowers, but advances will be 


every year made towards perfection in the ſhow. 


The hopes of ſeeing new faces of excellent 


properties will afford much pleaſure to the mind, 


cven ſome years before they appear; and when this 


hope is ſwallowed up in the fruition of what has 
been long expected, it is renewed again by the 


pleaſing hopes of a ſucceſſion; and that again 


repeated; ſo that the floriſt's hope, the greateſt of 
all human bleſſings, will be ever new and perma- 
nent, be ever ſwallowed up in enjoyment, and yet 
never exhauſted, The firſt period will be con- 


ſiderable, between the ſowing and flowering; but 


this ſhould teach us to ſet a greater value upon 
ſuch good flowers as ſhall at laſt reward our 


pains. The tediouſneſs alſo ſhould be balanced 


by the reflection, that it is little more than twice 
the time of biennials ; that the gardeners of other | 


countries make nothing of it; that when once 


the firſt period is elapſed, there will always be a 


ſucceſſion ; and if the practice can be brought 


to equal perfection as our neighbours the Dutch, 
what vaſt ſums will annually be made to circu- 


late among our own floriſts, as a reward for their 


induſtry and art, which uſed to be exported into 


foreign countries in purchaſe of ſuch bulbs they 
can with equal goodneſs raiſe in their own gar- 
dens. A true lover of flowers, however, will 


want very litt'e perſuaſion to ſet about ſo pleaſ- 
ing, ſo uſeful, and ſo profitable an employment; 
and unleſs a man is, in truth and earneſt, a 
real lover of flowers, he is defired by no means 
to have any thing to do at leaſt with this branch 
of the art, from attending of theſe plants from 


their ſeedling ſtate to their perfection in blow. 
The ſincere in the art, then, are deſired to 


_ obſerve the directions that follow, Firſt, to breed 


from the ſingle flowers that have good properties; 


next; and the double flowers worſt of all. In- 
deed, many of the full double flowers have their 


number of petals multiplied in fo great a degree, | 
as entirely to deſtroy the ſtamina, ſo that they | 


never produce any ſeeds; but there are other 


very double flowers, in which the ſtamina may 


be found perfect amongſt the petals ; and thele 
produce feeds, Reaſon would ſeem to dic- 


tate, that ſeeds from ſuch plants muſt be moſt 


proper for the purpoſe : But experience ſhews 
us, that plants raifed from ſeeds of fuch double 
flowers are always ſmall; the flower-ſtalks and 
bells are alſo ſmaller, and are deſtitute in general 


of that bold look peculiar-to the beſt :orts of | 


— . 


U 


this flower; they are not ſo bad, however, but * 
Proportionable degree of imperfection will attend 


the ſeeds of the ſemidouble; ſo that it is from the 
fineſt ſingle Hyacinth that the ſecd is to be collect- 


ed; which will be bolder, will grow better, and 


from which plenty of ſemidoubles, and doubles, as 
well as ſingles, may be expected. Secondly, if 
any particular colour is wanted, ſuch as red, 
blue, yellow, or the like, let the plants of the 
deſired colour be ſet by themſelves for ſeeds; 
for by the communication of the farina from 
plant to plant, if they grow promiſcuouſly near 
one another, no particular colour from the ſeeds 
of any ſort can be expected. Neither mult the 
young practitioner, with the directed .care of 
keeping the forts ſeparate, always flatter himſelf 
that ſeeds raiſed from them will produce others of 
the like colour, No; all our Collections of Hyacinths 


conſtitute one ſpecies only, and the varieties will 


be multiplied by ſeeds without end. This is re- 
commended only to gain the better chance; f. e. 
if Hyacinths of any particular colour be planted 
by themſelves, the ſeeds from theſe will proba- 
bly produce many ſorts ; but there is much pro- 


bability, that the greateſt part of them will be 


of the ſame colour from whence the feeds were 
taken. Thirdly, it would be better if the ſeeds 
could be collected from ſuch of the fineſt ſeed- 
ling Hyacinths that have only blown once or 


twice; for theſe young and vigorous plants al- 


ways produce the beſt ſeeds; and plants raiſed 
from them are proportionably finer, and, when 
come to blow, will ever produce the greateſt 


quantity of double flowers. But this is a cir- 


cumſtance that is too often to be wiſhed for only; 


it being ſeldom a perſon may have it in his 


power to raiſe ſeeds from ſuch bulbs. Any, 


therefore, of any age or ſtanding, will do very 


| well; though the others are beſt, when it ſo hap- 
pens that they can eaſily be obtained; which a 


young floriſt cannot hope for, unleſs he can de- 


pend upon ſome obliging neighbour, until he 


has been in the practice tor many years. _ 
Let us proceed now to the gathering of the 
ſeeds; and for this, the lifting ſeaſon, a time 


for raking up the bulbs, being come, we find 
the ſecds not yet ripe. They may either be per- 


mitted to remain to perfect their ſeeds; or they 


Beſt imo. | 


for ga- 
thering 
tae ſceds, 


will ripen on the talk if it be cut off, and the 


end planted about four inches deep of the earth 


in the bed. In about;a fortnight the ſeed-veſiels 


black is a certain ſign of its being ripe. They 


will begin to open; and the ſeed being turned 


are then to be carefully gathered, and laid to dry 


in an airy ſunny window; where having lain for 
ſome weeks, and being perfectly dry, they ſhould 
be cleared of their.: ſeed-veſſels, ſhould be 
lapped in clean writing-paper, and laid on a dry 
ſhelf until the. time of lowing, 


\  Septemberis the properelt ſeaſon for this work; 
and if the quantity of ſeed be great, and nume- 
rous plants are intended to be raiſed, they ſhould 
be ſown in beds of the ſame kind of compoſt as 
theſe are, of all others, the beſt; the ſemidouble 


ordered for the planting the bulbs ; though, it 


there be a ſcarcity of this, the auricula compoſt 
| will do very well. 


Theſe beds ſhould be made 
four feet and a half broad, and long 1n propor- 
tion to the quantity of ſeed to be ſown. They 
ſhould be ſown in rows, two inches deep; and 


and pro- 
per {eaion 


for ſowing 


them. 


at both ends of each row ſhould be placed a 


ſtick or peg for a direction. At the ſetting in 
of winter it is uſual to cover the ſced- beds with 
tanners bark, three or four inches decp; but if 
they were to be protected in the manner di- 


rected for the bulbs it would be better. But if 


mutt be covered, let it be taken off with 


the 
i the hand, in the end of Fe- 


great caution, b 1d, in the 
bruary; and if the covering is made of 
ah 838 inſtea 


leaves, 
inſtead 
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inſtead of bark, and laid a little thicker, it will their middle well filled by the multiplicity of 


as effectually keep out the froſt, and leſs ſodden 


e bed. pon ee e ee, | 
bs the ſpring the ſeeds will come up; and all 


the care they will require the firſt ſummer will be 
to keep them clear of weeds; and in the winter 


Aſter- me- 
nagement. 


it ſhould happen to be deferred till many of theſe - 
are gone off, the rows may be followed, by the 


their uſual protection from hard froſts mult be 
given them... 5 

The ſecond ſpring the plants will appear 
with longer and broader leaves; and their 
young bulbs muſt be taken up before they de- 
cay, which will be ſo ſure a direction that there 
will then be no danger of loſing them; or if 


direction of the pegs, with care, and the bulbs be 
effectually found. However, it is the beſt way not 
to defer this work until the leaves are withered; 


for they will be ſubject, in ſo early a prime, to 


many diſeaſes, which may be prevented by being 
freed from their leaves in good time. Theſe 
young bulbs muſt be carefully preſerved until 
September ; when they ſhould be planted in beds 
made of the before- directed compoſt, fix inches 
aſunder ; and here they may remain until they 
flower, many. of which will be 1n two years, ſome 
three, and others not before four or five years. 


As they ſhew themſelves, thoſe of good proper- 


ties ſhould be marked, and lifted at the proper 
| ſeaſon, to add to the Collection; whilſt the worſt 


for the remainder as their bulbs encreaſe, that 


they came to blow the ſecond ſpring, have ap- 
peared with ſuch improved colour, the arrange- 


ſorts may be thrown away, which will be by far 
the greater number; and theſe will make room 


the plants may not be too cloſe. This method 
is recommended to ſave trouble; for it would be 


beſt to lift them every year until they blow, 


and throw none away until they have flowered 
twice; as there have been inſtances of very or- 
dinary flowers, at firſt appearing, which, when 


ment of the bells has been ſo uniform, and 
their properties ſo excellent, that they have been 
ranked in the firſt claſs of value. But this ſel- 


dom happens; and where the Collection of ſeed- 


lings is great, there would be no end of the 


trouble of giving them the culture of the beſt 
flowers, as there probably may not prove one in 


a hundred worth preſerving. This is the me- 
thod to be practiſed when many flowers are to 
be raiſed from much ſeed ſawn. If a perſon has 
but few ſeeds, the beſt way is to ſow them in 
pans, pots, or boxes; and, for the firſt and ſe- 


cond winter, they may be ſecured with little trou- 


a little trouble. 


ble, by ſetting them in froſty weather, under 


hotbed- frames, and the like. Let them be lifted 


the ſecond ſummer, and planted again in Sep- | 


tember, and managed as old bulbs until they 


have blown twice; for out of ſo few plants we 


muſt ſtand no chance of loſing a good ſort to ſave 
The worſt ſorts may be either 


_ thrown away or planted out in the borders of the 


byacinth, 


flower-garden, for their flowers to be gathered to 
adorn rooms, &c. whilſt thoſe of the beſt pro- 
perties are to be admitted into the Collection. 
The properties of a good Hyacinth are, | 
. It ſhould not blow too early nor too late to 
Join naturally in the early or late-blowing ſorts. 
2. The ſtem ought not to be too ſhort nor 


too long, and of ſufficient ſtrength to ſupport 
the bells in an upright poſition, 


3. The colour of the flowers ſhould be clear 
and bright; and the bells large and well-ſhaped, 
having their brims well expanded, 


4. Their pedicles ought to be ſhort and ſtrong, 
able to ſupport the ſingle ones in an horizontal 
Poſition ; and the double flowers, whoſe weight 
will not permit this, ſhould be large, and have 


* 


2 


without the third requiſite. 8 5 
The horizontal poſition of the petals chiefly 


| 


petals, | ; 
5. There ſhould be an exact proportion be- 
tween the make and ſize of the bells, and ſtrength 


of the ſtalks. They ought to be beautifully ar- 


ranged in a pyramidical or conical form, the _ 


footitalk neareſt the baſe being longer, che reſt 


gradually diminiſhing to the top; tor the ditpo- 
lition of the bells is a property that conſtitutes 
one of the chief beauties of this flower, 


The firſt ſort is rejected by floriſts in the ſame Rem:rks. 


manner as ſportſmen reject a hound that 
is too fleet or too flow for the pack, Of 
theſe two forts, however, the latter is moſt to 
be valued, as the flowers will be the fineſt and 
largeſt ; whilſt the earlieſt ſorts may have their 
uſes, if not admitted into the Collection, by being 
planted as 
windows and places of conſtant view, - _ 

The firſt part of the ſecond rule is indiſpen- 


ſable; for if the ſtem be too ſhort, a great ſhare of 


the bells, however beautiful, will be hid by the 
leaves; and the flower itſelf is eſteemed of little 
value, when deſtitute of that graceful appearance 


ſpring-flowers for their ſake, near 


it would otherwiſe make with a proper elevation, 


With regard to the ſecond part, there are 


many valuable flowers whole ſtems are not ſtrong 
enough properly to ſupport their bells, they be- 


ing large, and ſometimes twenty or thirty in 
number, This, though a defect, is more eaſily 


diſpenſed with, on account of the direction before 
| given for the due keeping of theſe flowers in 


their proper poſitioon. 
No Hyacinth can be deemed 


:, LS 


a good one 


regards the ſingle flowers; for a footſtalk can- 


| not be expected to be fo ſtrong as to ſup- 
port a large full double flower in that manner, 
This ſometimes happens, however; and the 
more able the footſtalks are to cauſe the ſame 
tendency, the flower is proportionally of greater 


yalue: 


Symmetry and proportion conſtitute the chief 
beauty in moſt things; and thus it is with the 


Hyacinth. A few. bells, however beautiful. 
irregularly placed on an ill-proportioned and 
almoit-naked ſtalk, will compoſe a flower of a 
very aukward appearance amongſt others of dif- 


ſerent properties; and which would be ſo, were 


the extreme to be carried any other way, Theſe 


beautiful ſpikes are moſt enchanting, when the 


figure they repreſent is truly ſuch, broadeſt at 


the baſe, and din, iniſhing gradually to a point; 


and it could be wiſhed all Hyacinths in particular 
had this property; but there are many that are 
deſtitute of it, on account of others which they 
have in great perfection, that are admitted as 
very valuable flowers. And indeed, though 
theſe are in general the ſtanding properties of a 


good Hyacinth, yet the rules are not too ſtrictly 


to be adhered to, as there are many valuable 
flowers that will not anſwer to all of them; and 
the floriſt who raiſes from the beſt of ſeeds muſk 


not expect to have one flower in a thouſand that 
can, in every reſpect, bear the teſt of ſuch cri - 


ticiſm. The laws, therefore, are left to be 
ſoftened, and diſpenſed with at pleaſure. Faſhion, 


by which moſt things at different times are af- 


fected, influences alſo the Hyacinths, and ſome 


particular ſort will, always have the run, and be 


moſt eſteemed, as being the faſhionable ſort, 
whilſt others, perhaps of better properties, 
are leſs regarded. But in all flowers, never 


was the height of faſhion carried to ſo great 


a degree of abſurdity, as in theſe flowers. 
Strange to tell! the large Double Hyacinths 
have not been many years in faſhion! the 
| e Single 
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Introduc- 
tory re- 
flections. 


Single ones were only deemed valuable; and y This cuſtom prevailed all over Holland and 


thoſe noble full flowers were thrown away as faſt 
as they ſhewed their multiplicity of petals, and 
loaded with the opprobrium of large cabbages. 


FUELTPE I Te 


| MMEDIATELY after the blow of Hya- 
cinths is over, the tulips ſhew themſelves in 
all their gaudy attire. Beauty and elegance 


are the properties of many flowers, and theſe 


peculiarly attend the before-treated-of plants, in 
any ſtare of flowering, but particularly when 
arranged in the manner directed, in vaſt quanti- 
ties, in ſloping beds: But grandeur, as well 


as beauty, is the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic 


of a ſhow of well-blown Tulips. They have a 


tawdry ſplendor, but ſo blended with an air of 
majeſty as to raiſe our wonder; and though the 


tormer at firſt may convey an idea of foppery, 


yet this is ſoftened into the profoundeſt admira- 
tion on a cloſer examination, on finding the co- 


lours ſo rich and heightened, mixed and diſpoſed 
in ſuch a manner, on ſuch large ſheets, ſupported 


by well-proportioned ſtems. Theſe together 


hk the flower a moſt graceful appearance, de- 


roy all idea of levity, and force our reaſon to 


make us deſire it. 


Peculiar 
properties 
of theſe 
flowers; 


But the beauty of theſe flowers is not the ſole 
good property that ſhould recommend them to 
our favour, 
Citizen, or ſuch as never have 
power, let their inclinations be what they will, 
to commence floriſts in an eſtabliſhed collection. 
But there are other reaſons why a floriſt ought to 
rejoice in the poſſeſſion of theſe flowers. They are 
attended with very little trouble. What a deal of 


care, nurſing, doctoring, managing, &c. there | 


is of the before- treated bulbs, the family of the 


auriculas, &c. to bring them to perfection! 


What mixtures of compoſt and nice obſervances 
are to be adhered to, to enſure ſucceſs at the 


expected time of blow ! But very little of theſe 
is required for the flowers under conſideration. 


They demand no other compoſt than ſuch as is 


neceſſary to cauſe an alterative. They grow in 


confeſs, that it has perfection enough, indeed, to 


That may, indeed, pleaſe the 
it in their 


any ſoil or ſituation, provided it is not too wet; 


and if it is not too low, for water to ſettle there, 


their roots are ſubject to no injury, either from 


be cover- anxious about their ſa 


hail, froſt, or ſnow; ſo that a kn need not 


ety; and, with 


regard to them, may reſt himſel ſatisfied and 


which, 
however, 
have their 
deficien- 
cics. 


eaſy, let the weather be what it will. 
Vet theſe flowers, valuable as they are, have 
their deficiencies. Nature, which, at ſight, 
ſeems to have given them all perfections, has 
denied them ſmell. But this would be too much; 


for were they poſſeſſed of the fragrance of ſome 


flowers, they would ſo much excel the reſt of 


Beſides this, their ſhort duration, when in 


blow, is by many looked upon as a defect, and 
is juſtly lamented. They are truly emblema- 


tical of the fleeting ſtate of things, and in par- 
ticular prove that thoſe of the 
ſooneſt fade. 


reateſt beauty | 
F : 38 | cay, which, will be ſome weeks before the 


” — 


their brethren as to ſink them much in eſteem. 


are divided into the following ſorts: 


Flanders, and in moſt parts where theſe de- 
_ lightful plants have been propagated, ; 


This great family, for from the number of the 


only of one ſpecies, whoſe botanic title may be 
found among the perennial flower- roots; and they 


The Early Spring Tulips. 

The Double-flowering Tulips 
The Whole Blowers, called Dutch Breeders, 
The Late Large-blowing Variegated Tulips. 
The Early Spring Tulips are not poſſeſſed of 

the majeſtic grandeur of any of the other ſorts ; 


ariſes from their eariy flowering, ſeveral of which 
by others in ſucceſſion until the late blowers ap- 


placed upon very ſhort ſtems; thoſe that appear 
next in ſucceſſion have ſtems longer; and this pro- 
portion 1s pretty nearly obſerved throughout the 
whole tulip tribe. Theſe Early Tulips ſhould 


conſiſts in their early blowing, to make them as 


offsets, &c. at- leaſt they ſhould be ſet a month 
before the other ſorts, which the reader will find 
in the courſe of this chapter. 


are chiefly uſed for blowing in glaſſes, for 


they were formerly ſo much in faſhion, that all 


others were looked upon with indifference, if not 
deſpiſed. 


ſorts they may juſtly be ſo called, are varieties 


will be early in February, and ſo will continue 


perfect as poſſible, they ſhould be planted again 
as ſoon as the roots are dry and cleared of all 


In large towns, 
where gardens are not to be had, theſe plants 


Sorts, 


Early 
| a | | Spring 
for their ſtems are ſhort, and the flowers of Tulips 

moſt of them but very moderate. Their value deſcribed. 


pear. The flowers of the earlieſt blowers are 


be ſtationed in the flower-garden near the ſitting- uy 
room, to 'make a ſhow early in the ſpring, with ſhould be 
Crocuſſes, Hepaticas, Winter Aconites, Meze- fationed 
reons, &c. and for the enrichment of this they in me 


Ower- 


are excellently adapted. As their value chiefly grrden. 


which they are of all the ſorts beſt adapted. 
It has been obſerved, that theſe are the meaneſt- 
looking flowers of all the Tulip tribe; and yet 


It was for this fort the Hollanders, 


about a hundred and thirty years ago, were run- 


ſand to five thouſand five hundred guilders. 
Every floriſt has heard of the States interpoſing 
to regulate the price of theſe flowers by law. 


of the act, which bears date April 2 7, 1637. 


all protection to make them blow fair; ſo that 


ſcreened with mats or the like, or they will be 
liable to be blighted, to the deſtruction of the 
flowers, and great injury of the bulbs. It is 
obſervable that theſe bulbs are not ſo hardy as 
the other ſorts, neither do they produce their 


us to their culture. 
other 


ning mad; a ſingle root ſold for from two thou- 


| This 1s really true, and I have ſeen an account 
Theſe ſorts ſhould be ſet in warm well ſhel- oF 

| | | Method 
tered places; for as the weather 1s often bad at propaget- 
the time of their flowering, they will require ing ien. 


if they are not naturally defended, they ſnould be 


offsets in ſuch great plenty, which may direct 
As ſoon as their leaves de- 


ſorts, 
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Deſcrip- 
tion, &c. 
of the 
Double- 
fowerlng 


Tel'ps, 


ſorts, the bulbs ſhould be taken up, and laid 
in an airy, dry place; and after they are dry, 
and cleared of all outward ſlime, mould, off- 
ſets, &c. they ſhould be kept ſeparate, in par- 


tition-boxes, properly numbered, until the time 


of planting, which ought to be in Auguſt at 
fartheſt ; which will cauſe them to flower earlier, 
and give them more time to encreaſe by bulbs. 
Fey of theſe flowers blow at the ſame time; ſo 
that they ſhould be kept ſeparate, and the forts 
known, and ſo planted in companies as to make 
as even a ſhow as poſſible, _ | | 

The Double-flowering Tulips. The eſteem 


for theſe is hardly ever fixed and certain, for there 


is none whoſe value ebbs and flows ſo often as 
theſe ſorts. 
large beds of them are coveted, and we pur- 
chaſe them at a great rate from the Dutch and 
Flemiſh floriſts, who have them in their cata- 


logues with pompous names. Another while 


they are little regarded, and are ſet out to anſwer 
the purpoſe of border-flowers only. Anon, 
they are all the faſhion, and then are treated with 
as much care as before they were neglected. 
Neither, can any reaſon be aſſigned for this: 
it ſerves only to ſhew the caprice of the Engliſh ; 
tor they are noble, grand, well-looking flowers, 
and worthy of all attention and regard. They 


are too well known to need any deſcription ; and 


if the double peony is to be eſteemed purely for 
the flowers, theſe much more ſo claim that 


right; for the petals are of ſuch a nature, and 
are fo multiplied, as to reſemble thoſe flowers; 


only they are poſſeſſed of an elegance which the 


other never enjoys; and their diverſity of colours 
in their ſtripes and grounds renders them more 


beautiful than any thing that was ever ſeen of 


the peony kind; The roots of theſe are hardier | 


than the before- mentioned early ſorts; they 


flower later; ſome of them will naturally be 


in blow with the late variegated kinds, with 


which the Dutch plant them to make the variety 
greater; and indeed they have a very good effect, 


the ſame as the double auriculas have with the 


prize flowers; but this is a practice here, as in 
them, condemned by many of our modern floriſts. 


Theſe Tulips by no art can be made to flower ſo 


early as the before- mentioned ſorts; but they 
may be backened at pleaſure, by deferring 


panting of the roots beyond the uſual time. 


et this is a very bad practice; for they never 
appear ſo fair, and conſequently are not near ſo 
engaging, as when, in conſequence of their 


being planted at the propereſt ſeaſon, they 


Whole 
blowete, 
ct Datch 

Breeders, 
and 


Late 
LAs 
blowing 

| Variepat- 


ed Tulips. 


flower naturally at their regular and due time. 


The Whole Blowers, or Dutch Breeders. Theſe, 


it is to be hoped, are only temporary plants, and 


that they will reward the induſtry of the patient 
floriſt, by commencing thoſe of the fourth claſs or 
aſſortment, which is, 


The Late Large- blowing Variegated Tulips, 


Theſe are all broke into thoſe beautiful ſtripes, 


from the Whole Blowers, which were firſt raiſed 
from ſeeds, (a method that has been much practiſed 
by the Dutch, from whoſe induſtry an almoſt- 
infinite number of bulbs has been raiſed) and 
from which our preſent valuable Collection of 


ſo many thouſand plants, in their varieties, have 


chiefly been produced. The Whole Blowers are 
to be purchaſed of moſt floriſts at a very eaſy 
rate; whereas the Eſtabliſhed Flowers run ſo high 
in price, that a large Collection at once would be 
out of the reach of a moderate fortune, with 
other expences, to accompliſh. So that the beſt 
way to obtain a large ſtock of theſe plants in a 


little time for a little money, is to purchaſe a 


quantity of Whole Blowers, and wait for their 


reaking into their different ſtripes. 
Vor. I. 
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One while they are much in faſhion, 


as poſſible. 


we 


- 


There are many who pretend to ſeveral ſecret Different 


arts in breaking of theſe flowers; but it does an 
not appear that any of them are founded upon f, bre 


a to break 
philoſophy. and reaſon. Nature alone is to ac- theſe 


compliſh this work, and Art can have no other flowers. 


ſhare in bringing it about, than in aſſiſting Na- 
ture to produce the effect; and that is to be 
done, firſt, by planting them in a lean, hungry, 
or gravelly ſoil; and ſecondly, by cauſing as 
great an alteration in the foil as poſſible, every 
time they are planted. | 5 

The firſt method ſhould be practiſed upon the 


Breeders, after the bulbs are grown ſtrong, and 


they have flowered once. All variegations are 


diſeaſes in a plant, and nothing is fo proper to 


bring this about as a defect of nutriment. It 


firſt of all occaſions a weakneſs, and that weak- 


neſs will be ſoon after attended with tho{e lickly, 
but to us very deſirable, ſymptoms of different 


colours breaking out by various ſtripes in the 
natural one. Nature, then, alone perfects this 
work: Plant your bulb in a poor gravelly ſoil, 
and the natural conſequence will enſue. 


Another expedient to accompliſh this deſired 
effect is, to make as great an alteration in the foil 
You mult not expect, from the 


firſt trial of ſetting them in a poor ſoil, to have 
all your plants beautifully ſtriped: No; a few 
only will have taken the effect, and you muſt 
proceed to bring about the work in others, and 
fo muſt continue from year to year until the 


whole is finiſhed. Let ſuch, therefore, as remain 


unbroke, after flowering one year in a barren 


gravelly ſoil, be ſet next in a rich garden black 


mould; then again in a ſandy earth. The year 
after the beds for them may be made of ſome 
of the rich compoſts, than which none will be 


more proper than that for the auriculas. After 
that, a compoſt may be made of an oppoſite 
nature, compoſed chiefly of coal-aſhes, lime, 


rubbiſh, and the like; then ſet them in a rich 
garden-mould again. Soils afford food for plants, 


the ſame as meat for animals; and from ſuch 


ſudden changes of diet, from low to high feed- 


ing, then to fall off to another extreme they 


had never been uſed to; to be obliged immedi- 
ately to quit that, and have no more than the 
ſcanty allowance of mean food as at firſt ; thus 


| ſuddenly to abound in all luxuriancy and rich- 


neſs of diet, and as ſuddenly turned to their hun- 
gry ſtarved condition; amongſt animals, this 
would bring on diſeaſes, and ſoon after death; 
and it will in the ſame manner, though perhaps 
not in ſo dangerous a degree, have a ſimilar effect 
upon the plants. Diſeaſe 1s what we not only 
want to bring about, but to confirm in them. 


While they are Whole Blowers, they are found, 


and free from all diſorder ; when their beautiful 


ſtripes appear, the diſeaſe ſhews itſelf ; and when 


they have taken ſufficient hold of the plant it 


becomes chronical, and is not in the power of 


after - management to remove; and then it is we 
have our wiſhes. Strange as it is to be told, it is 
an infirmity only in the plant that makes it with 
us fo very valuable. The pleaſure refulting from 


the hope and expectation of annually ſeeing 


freſh faces beautifully ſtriped, makes this work 
agreeable, or it would otherwiſe appear tedious ; 
for, with all the art that can be uſed, a large Col- 


lection of Whole Blowers, or, as they are termed, ' 


Breeders, will ſometimes take up fourteen years 


or more before they are all broke into eſtabliſned 


plants. The Breeders are all {c]f-coloured flowers, 
and have names impoſed on them by the Dutch. 


Without paying any regard to ſuch titles, let us 


conſider which flowers promiſe the faireſt to anſwer 
our hopes; and for this, thoſe with white bottoms 
are deemed of rhe firſt claſs, The chick of the Ha- 
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Flowers, with regard to their being planted and 


management; though the Breeders, as has been 
obſerved, muſt every year have as oppoſite a foil 


as poſſible, and chiefly lean and beggarly, the 


better to accompliſh the great change. Broken 


plants ſhould always have a rich foil, replete 


with all vegetative juices, (but not too fat with 


dung) to keep them if poſſible in a ſtate of luxu- 


riancy: For the floriſt will find a great diminu- 


tion, both in the height and ftrength of the 


ſtem and ſize of the leaves and petals, after it 


becomes. an Eſtabliſhed Flower, from what it was 
before. A good Dutch Breeder, with a large 
ſelf-coloured flower, ſupported by a itrong, up- 
right, tall ſtem, perhaps of more than a yard 
in height, when it becomes broken into different 


ſtripes through the uſage it has met with, per- 
haps in the beſt of ſoils, will ſhew no tendency 


to ariſe higher than two feet; ſo much will its 


natural force be diminiſhed by the weakneſs 
that has brought on the variegation. So that 


when once thele are eſtabliſhed, and there being 


| NG AND GARDENING. 

| guettes are of this ſort, and they generally break | year removed, and not planted two years toge- 

| into beautiful ſtripes of purple or ſky-blue, ſepa- | ther in the ſame place, a ſet of changes ma be 

| rated by white ſtreaks running lengthways, ſtil] re- | rung on the diffrent ſorts of good mould tha 

| taining the purity of white in its bottom. Next | can be come at with the leaſt trouble. Milter 

| to the white, the yellow bottoms are to be prefer- | recommends a compoſt in which to plant theſe 

ö red. Of theſe chiefly are the Breeders which go by | bulbs; Dr. Hill (if he would leave out his pond- 

ö the name of the Red Dutch. Stripes of the fineſt mud) directs a better: But this is unneceſſar 

ö crimſon and reds of different ſorts may be expected | trouble for theſe plants; the above mentiode 

| from theſe, ſeparated by ſtreams of flaming gold ; | ſimple moulds will do as well. One thing, how 

| though they will ſometimes break into different | ever, muſt be obſerved; once in three or four 

g ſtripes, and the darkeſt coloured Tulips will | years a compoſt ſhould be prepared for them; 

| proceed frequently from thoſe Yellow-botromed | but then no better can be thought of than What 

| Tulips whoſe petals are of a dirty red. Thoſe | is directed for the auriculas; and if they were 

with dark ſwarthy bottoms ſeldom or never break | now and then to have their beds made of the 

| at all; but there is a ſort that goes by the name | mould out of which the Hyacinths had been 

i of the Great Red Dutch Breeder, the bottom of | lifted, it would try whether their colours were 

N which is almoſt black, and whole petals are of all | eſtabliſhed; for it would furniſh them with 

| reds the moſt diſagrecable and untempting: This | every thing neceſſary to remove their weakneſs, 

; will often break into dark-coloured ſtripes, ſtreams | and recover their former ſtrength. The reader 

: of yellow will be intermingled, and different | will from hence learn to give himſelf no unne- 

6 tincts of red will run the whole length. Thus ceſſary trouble in preparing compoſts for the 

} Nature upon different ſubjects will operate dif-] Tulip, but take any good ſoil he can conve- 

5 ferently; and it is from theſe diſagreeable-look- | niently come at, mixing therewith, if it be of 

f ing ſelf. coloured flowers, raiſed from ſeeds, that | an oppoſite nature, a little drift ſand, and then 

our preſent valuable Collection of eſtabliſhed | proceed to prepare the beds as follows. 0 

Iulips, and which is every year encreaſed and | Mark out a place for the beds, of a ſize in pro- Methodof 

b improved, proceeds. 5 portion to the number of bulbs to be planted preparing 

| Culture Proceed we now to the culture and manage- | and if its own natural ſoil be proper, let this be ** bels. 

and ma- fnent of theſe delightful flowers. One common | double dug, or trenched, all roots, weeds, and 
of Tulips. culture belongs to the Breeders and the Broken | ſtones eleared off, and the clods well broken, 


laid light, and made fine with the ſpade, but by 
no means riddled. When they are to be planted 
in a compoſt, or freth ſoil, this is to be cleared 
out in the places marked for the beds, to the 
depth of two feet. But if the place be naturally 
moiſt, one foot will be ſufficient, and the mould 


of each bed ſhould be raiſed a foot above the 


ſurface of the garden, which may be ſurrounded, 
to keep it in its proper place, with # wodden 
frame. The beds for the Hyacinths were or- 
dered to be made ſloping, as being the moſt; 


proper to ſhew them to advantage. Theſe ſhould 


be differently formed: The middle ſhould be 
conſiderably higher than the ſides, fo as to form 
an arch; and in planting of the bulbs, the talleſt 
growers ſhould form the middle line, the next 
in height the line on each ſide of it, and fo of 
the reſt, to the edge of the beds, placing the 
loweſt ſtreaked Tulips next the ſides or alleys : 


And thus theſe flowers, when in. blow, will form 


a ſemicircle; in which arrangement their ſplen- 
dor and magnificence will be amazingly height- 


no danger of their recovering of that weakneſs, 
or running away from their colours, which ſome- 
times will happen, the foil in which they are to 


ened. They may be planted any time in the gs uwe 
autumn or winter; but October is the beſt month of place 
for the work. The diſtance of the bulbs ſhould ing, 


be planted ſhould be pretty good, to ſupport 


them (as it were) in their afflicted ſtate ; for was 


this to be hungry and barren, they would be ſo 
ſmall that the figure they would otherwiſe make 
would be inconſiderable. They muſt, therefore, 
be planted in a good rich foil; and for this 


almoſt any foil of good heart will be very proper. 


Mould from any of the quarters in the Kitchen- 
Garden, that had been well dunged the year 


before, though it had bore a crop after, will be 


very good for the Tulips, eſpecially if a little 
drift ſand be added. Such mould may be made 
to ſerve one year, and after it is done with may 


be wheeled to its former place. Freſh ſoil from 


an upland paſture is excellent; and for variety 
ſome years they may be planted in ſuch a ſoil. 
The common garden-mould, where the beds 


happen that they are to be planted, will do very 


well, provided it be in good heart. I mention 
theſe to ſave the willing floriſt the trouble of 
preparing ſo many compoſts where there is no 
occaſion. I always found them to flouriſh as 


fair in thoſe as any; and as they are to be every 


be eight or nine inches, or more, according to 


their ſtrength and nature, and they ſhould be 


_ planted about fix inches deep. In order to have 


| 


this done in the beſt manner, let that quantity 


of ſoil be cleared off the top of the beds; or if 
the beds are then making, let them be made fix 
or eight inches below their intended height. Let 
them be rounded in the manner they are intend- 


ed to be when they are finiſhed; and then with 


a line mark out the rows for the bulbs, In theſe 


lines ſet them in an upright poſition; atwhich time 
it is cuſtomary with the Dutch, and the method is 
practiſed by ſome of out own floriſts, who learned 
it from them, to ſurround each bulb with ſand. 
This is an excellent method, eſpecially if they are 
planted in common garden-mould, or in ſuch com- 
poſt as that article had little or no ſhare in the 
compoſition of. If they are planted in the auricula 
compoſt, or made of old Hyacinth beds, 1t will 
be the leſs neceſſary; nay, I do not ſee it is the 
leaſt neceſſary ; for they are as well without 1t as 
with it; neither ſhould I have mentioned it, only 
it is known to be the practice of ſeveral — 
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of abilities. Theſe ſay it is a munition to the 
bulbs; but they do not want it, for nothing can 
Fill them but wet, which mult be guarded 


egainſt at the firſt laying-out of the beds. They 


have, however, an advantage by it: The ſkins 
of the bulbs will afterwards be finer, which may 
be reaſon ſufficient to thole who deal in flowers, 


to purſue this practice. The bulbs being all 


placed in an upright polition, the earth is to be 
Jaid lightly over them, but not ſifted, to the 
height of about fix or eight inches; and after 
the whole is neated up, the buiineſs is done. 
They will then require no more trouble or ma- 


nagement, except keeping them clear of weeds, 


until nearly the time of flowering. It has been 
recommended by ſeveral floriſts to cover them in 
the ſpring, as they appear above ground, like 


the Hyacinths; to prevent their being injured by 


the froſts. 1 have never protected any, and have 


cver found them liable to {ſuffer by no external 


injuries of cold or heat. It is cuſtomary, alſo, 
with ſome floriſts to place a ſtick, or wire, by 


the ſide of each bulb, to ſupport it againſt the 


furious winds. I have never given them that 


aſſiſtance, and never yet knew them ſuffer for 
want of it, before the heads grew large, and 


were near upon opening. 


The ſtems are natu- 


rally ſtrong and elaſtic, and I am, for the floriſt's 
_ encouragement, for giving him as little trouble 
as poſſible; fo that it a place be well ſheltered, 


they may be ventured nearly until the time of 
opening. And as they muſt be ſheltered, when 
in blow, from the heat of the ſun, the ſame 


protection alſo may be made to guard them 


againſt all winds. 
like form; large enough for the company to 


walk under, has been recommended as a ſafe- 


guard to the blow of Hyacinths. Their ſhow is 


now over, and the blow of theſe flowers coming 
on in ſucceſſion, let this be pitched in the ſame 


manner over the Tulips. 


Air may be given 


A canvas cover, of a tent- 


them at pleaſure, or the torrent of it ſtopped, _ 
by elevating or letting down the canvas. All 


heavy rains will then be unable to moleſt the 
flowers, the raging heat of the ſun will be 
ſtopped (which in a day or two would bring on 


the deſtruction of the whole blow), and the | 
company may at any time regale themſelves, in 


hot or rainy weather, with theſe pleaſing pro- 
ductions of Nature; which may be made, by 
ſuch care, to continue in ſplendor for a month 


or five weeks. Thus have we employed our 
tent two months out of the twelve; and it 
may ſerve the like office for the carnations, be- 


veſſels muft be broken off, which would other- 


Hides being ſerviceable for regalement, on a 


- 


Ciſtant hill that commands a beautiful country, in | 


hot weather, &c. _ 
As ſoon as the flowers 


are faded, tlie ſeed- 


wiſe greatly weaken the bulb; and when the 


| Of raifing 
; viips 
fiom 
ſeeds. 


ſtalk and leaves are withered, which will be be- 
tore the end of June, the bulbs ſhould be taken 
up with great care, that none of them be 
bruiſed. They ſhould then be laid in a dry, 


open, airy, ſhady place; and when they are | 


quite dry, which will be in a few weeks, they 


— nn. 
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ſhould be cleared of their outward huſks, filth, 


&c. or they may remain untouched, if the place 


e ſecure, and be cleared of all theſe at the 
time of planting again; when the flowering- | 


bulbs ſhould be fer in the uſual manner, and the 
offsets planted in the nurſery, and kept there 
until they are ſtrong enough to flower. 


The Gardener has begun a very tedious under- 


taking, when firſt employed in the work of raiſ- 
ing Tulips from ſeeds. If he has the greateſt ſuc- 
cels, he will hardly get any of them to flower be- 


tore ſeven years after ſowing, and the greateſt part 
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of his crop will not bear before the eighth; nay; 


many of the weaker bulbs vill not thew their 


Hower-faces until the ninth, and even tenth 


year; and after all, he has a collection of ſelf- 
coloured flowers only, termed Breeders, which 


may perhaps take up near twice that time before 


they are all fairly broke. To alleviate the te- 


diouſneſs of this long expectation, many have re- 


— 


commended ſowing the ſeeds every year, that, 
after the firſt ſix or ſeven years, there may be a 


conſtant ſucceſſion, which will every year afford 
freſh delight. 


a conſtant demand for their breeding as well as 
other bulbs. But what muſt a gentleman do 
with ſuch an infinite number of plants as he mult 
have in his poſſeſſion by ſuch annual ſowing, in 
the courſe of a few years after the expiration 


of the ſeven? If a perſon raiſes but a thou- 
ſand bulbs from his firſt ſowing, very few of 


TIreſh This is a work that may do very 
well for the dealers in flowers, and thoſe who have 


theſe will break properly every year, and the 
reſt will multiply ſo faſt by the roots, that in 


a few years they may be encreaſed to above a 


million in number. What a ſtock, then, muſt a 
| gentleman have; to keep every year raiſing from 


leeds, whilſt the firſt raiſed are every year multi- 


| plying by the root? the ſecond ſowing, allo, 


and then the third, &c. pouring in their multi- 
plication of numbers, &c. This is the way to 


have a ſtock with a witneſs! So that the beſt; 


and by far the cheapeſt way would be to buy a 
parcel of Breeders at firſt, which uſually go at 


eaſy rates. Theſe will at firſt afford great plea- 


ſure, from the expectation of finding many 


beautifully ſtriped and they may, as well as 


rhoſe that remain unbroken, be multiplied by 


their offsets, in no very long time, to any defired 


number. LE 


However, for the ſatisfaction of ſuch as are 


_ deſirous of engaging in the undertaking, as well 
as for the inſtruction of thoſe who have made ir 


their buſineſs, and have a demand for large 
quantities in ſale, J ſhall now lay before them 


the moſt natural, the eaſieſt; and beſt method 
of raiſing theſe plants from the ſeeds to the 
time of flowering. 5 . 

And, firſt, as to gathering the ſeeds. Theſe 
muſt be the produce of the healthieſt, the 
largeſt, and the beſt kinds of ſelf. coloured 
flowers, or Whole Blowers. Seeds from ſuch 
will be ſurer at laſt of anſwering our expecta- 


This me- 
thod or 
practice 
minutely 


deſcribed. 


tions; for thoſe gathered from Broken Flowers 


will raiſe plants, a far greater ſhare of which 
will have | pn of different colours from their 
firſt appearance, as they will in ſome degree, like 


ſome animals, inherit the weakneſs, &c. of their 


parents. But then theſe colours will be far 
from being regular; they will be confuſed, and 


blended in fo diſagreeable a manner as to ſhew 


that they are, indeed, ſprung from ſome ſickly 


and unhealthy original. The ſeeds are to be = 


ſaved, then, from the healthieſt and beſt-looking 


of all the ſelf-coloured plants or Breeders, which 
are never to be covered in the time of flowering, 


but to be expoſed to all weather, as it ſhall hap- 


pen. Their ſtems muſt be ſupported, to pre- 
vent their being broken by high winds ; and in 
July the ſeeds will be ripe. Their heads muſt 


be next gathered, being dry and opening, when 
the ſeeds will appear brown ; and they muſt be 


laid upon a dry papered fhelf, until the time of 
ſowing, the beſt month for which is September. 
The ſeeds then, and not before, ſhould be taken 
out of their veſſels, and ſown in beds of good light 
earth, in rows, a ſtick being ſet at both ends of 
each row for a direction. They ſhould be ſown 
moderately thin, and covered with about one 
inch depth of the mould. 15 

| | : 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


An erro- 


neous 
prattice 
pointed 


out, 


will dry as faſt; and the mould bein 


The beſt mould for theſe ſeeds is the auricula 
compoſt; and for want of this, ſome of the 
hyacinth compoſt may be added to the common 
mould ; or if that cannot be got, and if the ſoil be 
light and good, they will come up very well in it; 
though if it be of a black rich nature, the mix- 
ture of a little drift ſand will greatly improve 1t. 
Theſe beds ſhouid be made in places open to the 
morning ſun only; and in ſpring the plants will 
come up. They muſt be conſtantly kept clear 
of weeds, and be watered whilſt their leaves 


are green; and this is all they will require in 


the firſt year's management. | 

Betore I proceed, I cannot but take notice of 
a very erroneous practice preſcribed by Miller in 
the ſowing of theſe ſeeds, which is by ordering 
them to be ſown in ſhallow pans, or boxes, with 
holes at the bottom; for though the ſeeds will 
come up very well in ſuch ſhallow pans or boxes, 
yet as the hot weather advances in the ſpring, 
let the watering be ever ſo often repeated, they 


ſmall quantities will hardly be ever fir for a Tu- 


lip in its growing ſtate; the conſequence of 
which is, the leaves will ſooner decay, and put 


a period to the bulbs' encreaſe for that year; 


whereas when they are ſown in beds where they 


can enjoy all the benefit of the natural moiſture, 
warmth, and coolneſs of the ſoil in a proper 


proportion, the leaves will continue longer before 


they decay by ſome weeks; and during all the time 


they are growing, the bulbs alſo are encreaſing 


in bulk: So that to bring them forward as faſt 
as poſſible, the place cannot be too ſhady and 
cool, in which the bulbs will grow to a much 
year than if planted in ſhal- 
JJJJ...' 


greater ſize in one 


After the leaves are decayed, no more water 
ſhould be given them. They muſt be regularly 
cleared of weeds immediately upon their com- 


ing up; and if the ſurface ſhould contract any 
moſs, or the mould ſhould have the leaſt ten- 
dency to cruſt over, it ſhould be ſtirred, and 
the hardened or moſſy part cleared off, and ſome 


freſh ſoil from the auricula or the like compoſt 


ſifted over the whole, to about half an inch in 
-Repth;- 5 ©» | 


In the ſpring the bulbs 
leaves broader and ſtronger than before, teſtify- 


ing at once that they proceed from a ſtronger 


original, and that their bulbs are much improv- 
ed. In all dry weather they muſt be watered ; 


and this muſt be continued until their leaves 
decay, when the bulbs muſt be taken up. It | 
the leaves are quite gone, the pegs will direct 
you to the rows, ſo that there will be little fear 


of loſing any. They muſt then be laid in a dry 


airy place until the time of planting again, 


which ſhould be early in September. They 
ſhould be ſet two inches aſunder, in drills four 
inches deep, and pegs placed at the end of each 
row as before. The planting them ſo deep will 
cauſe their leaves to continue green longer be- 
fore they decay in the ſucceeding ſummer, which 
will cauſe both them and their bulbs to be pro- 
portionably larger. 


planted again, at three or four inches diſtance, 
and for the ſame reaſon ſhould be ſer ſix inches 
deep. Theſe muſt be taken up, at the uſual 
time, the ſummer following, and afterwards muſt 
have the ſame management as the flowering- 
bulbs. | ; 

When theſe ſeedling bulbs have ſhewn their 
flowers, or at fartheſt when they are in blow the 
ſecond year, all ſuch as have not the properties 
of good Breeders ſhould be plucked up and 


g in ſuch |] 


will ſend farth their | 


After they are decayed, the 
bulbs muſt be taken up, and treated as before. 
The beginning of September, they ſhould be 


PE 


bottom of the flower. | 


thrown away: Such whoſe ſtems appear : 
rally to be ſhort; ſuch whoſe petals Ire Boo 
and ſharp-pointed; ſuch flowers alſo that are in- 
clined to an olive- colour, or green; ſuch alſo 
as have dark- coloured baſes; theſe either will 
never break at all, or when broken are of no 
value; there will be few of theſe, however, 
found in proportion: So that if the ſeeds are to 
be fown every year, there will be ſoon- plenty 
enough of plants. When the annual ſowing is 
to be done, as has been warmly recommended, 


this weeding may be more general; and all that 


do not at once ſhew themſelves promiſing, with- 
out waiting any farther, may be thrown away, 
as they may cauſe the trouble of another year's 
management to no purpole, and there will be 
plants enough without them. 

As the flowers break they muſt be marked, 
to be ſeparated from the reſt of the Breeders; 
and after they are thoroughly broken, and com- 
menced Eſtabliſhed Flowers, they ſhould be named 
and booked accordingly. Beſides the naming 
them, they are divided into different claſſes by 
the Dutch; ſuch as, Baguette Primo, Bigquette 
rigant, Bybloemen, Bizarres, &c. The Bigueltes 
have white bottoms, and are beautifully varie- 
gated with brown, &c. The aſſortment called 
Bybloemen have alſo white bottoms, and their 


ſtripes are blue, violet, and blackiſh-brown. The 


Bizarres are all yellow. bottomed, and their 
ſtripes are of various colours. But there is an- 


other ſort, whole ſtripes are of the fineſt red, 
Theſe are 
very valuable, and the induſtrious floriſt may 


ruby, &c. having white bottoms. 


expect to find his Breeders break into forts of 
different colours and beauties; ſo that I ſhall 


| cloſe this article by giving, in my uſual way, the 
| Randard properties of the flower under conſidera- 
tion; and theſe are, | | | 


1. That the ſtem be tall, and proportionably 
large and ſtrong. „„ 

2. That the flower conſiſt of ſix or eight pe- 
tals, broad, and of a thick conſiſtence. | 


Properties 
of a good 
Tulip, 


3. That it be of an exact proportion with the 


height and ſtrength of the ſtalk. If the ſtalk is 


tall and ſtrong enough, the flower cannot be too 
large. os %% ¾ — 55 
4. That the flower itſelf alſo be well propor- 
tioned; that the petals ſtand erect and firm, hav- 


ing their upper part rounded off. 


5. That the ſtripes be bright and lively, of as 
oppoſite a nature as poſſible ; that they be ſtrong, 
regular, and diſtinct, ariſing unmixed from the 


Oo 


Theſe are the properties of the fineſt Tulips ; 


but there are many, of great value, that can 


by no means anſwer to them. There are many 


Remark', 


fine Tulips, admirably well broken, whoſe pe- 


tals ſo fold over each other as to draw the tops 


the flower like an egg. This is a diſagrecable 
property, but many judicious floritts will du 
penſe with it, on other conſiderations : So that 
theſe rules, like others, are to be ſoftened as 
pleaſure, and the flower not wholly to be deſpiſed 
or thrown away that cannot in every reipect 
correſpond in the examination. In all theſe 


nearly to a point, making the whole figure f 


flowers there ought to be no remains of the co- 


lour of the Breeder, not the leaſt tinge left; be- 
cauſe they are liable every year to turn to their 
original diſagreeable ſelf. colour. But even this 


2 BY 
is not to be ſo much apprehended as is generally 


imagined ; for though there be danger, there is 
no certainty of its happening; for I have had 
many delightful ftriped Tulips broke from the 
Breeders, in which the original colour has not 
been wholly expelled; and theſe have appeared 
year after year, {till retaining tae original . 
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in the ſame part of the flower it appeared the 
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ear before. It could be wiſhed this colour 
could be expelled at firſt ; but I never denied 
thetn place amongſt the Broken F lowers on that 
account, and they have never failed doing their 
art in contributing to the grandeur of the ſhow. 


After all, there ought to be no remains, nor 


Deriva- 
tion of the 
name. 


Of the 
manage 
ment and 
care pro- 
per ſor Ra. 
nunculi. 
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even ſtains, of the Breedirg colour; and if the 
flower be compoſed of regular petals, of three 
diſtinct colours, ariſing from the bottom, ftrons 


and unmixed, placed on a proper ſtem, beyond 


this our wiſhes can never go, for it may jukly be 


ſaid to be a Perfect flower. 


? ! 4.3: „„ wn. 
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HE foriſt has no Engliſh name for the 
flowers of this ſort that more immediately 
fall under his protection and care. It is 

the generical word to which the different ſorts of 


Crowfoot belong; but that ſpecies, which go- 


verns all the varieties of the Perſian kind, goes 
by no other name than that of the general term 


Ranunculus, or the Perſian Ranunculus. The word ; 


Ranunculus ſignifies a little frog, being derived 


from Rana, a frog; and is ſaid to be given to this 


genus of plants from their delighting to dwell in 
moiſt places, where frogs love to inhabit. 


derivation of generical words is not perfectly 


clear, that it is the beſt way to let them reſt 


without our own trifling conjectures. Some ſpe- 
cies, indeed, of this genus flouriſh beſt in moiſt 
places, whilſt too much wet would be deſtructive 
to others. However, as the word Ranuuculus ſtands 
for the genus, we know what ſpecies it governs, 
and it ſerves for diſtinction, as the floriſts names do 


for the different ſorts of flowers: As ſuch, then, it | 
_ anſwers our end, whether we are acquainted with 
its meaning or not. But where the derivation | 


is clear, it is entertaining and inſtructive, point- 
ing to ſome particular property or quality, per- 
haps, of the plant; unleſs named after ſome 
eminent botaniſt; the hearing or meeting with 


which muſt give great pleaſure to every lover of 
There are many beautiful ſpecies 
of this genus, that afford excellent border-flowers 
for general ornament, and which will be de- 
Icribed in due courſe amongſt the perennial | 


the ſcience. 


flower-roots. The floriſt expects here, purely 
to have his Perſian forts kept ſeparate, that, as 


they are diſtinguiſhed in eminence, ſo ſhould 


they be treated as if belonging to a different fa- 
mily, of ſuperior rank and condition. Accord- 
ing to my plan, therefore, I ſhall ſuppoſe the 


floriſt to be poſſeſſed of a good quantity of roots, 


and then teach him their management and care; 
akter that I ſhall inſtruct him in improving 
his collection by encreaſing the variety, by raiſing 
theſe delightful plants by the ſeeds 


And firſt of all, for theſe, as for other plants, 


a proper ſoil muſt be prepared; but over-nicety 
need not be obſerved in that compoſition. They 
require a light rich earth; and for this any good 
mould will do, by being made light with a mix- 
ture of drift ſand, and enriched with a mixture 
ot well-rotted cows dung. Miller, leſt the num- 
ber of his different compoſts ſhould not be great 
enough, has ordered a freſh one for the planting 
of theſe flowers; whereas he might have referred 
to ſeveral other forts for different roots which 
would have done full as well for theſe. We ad- 
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mire the maiden earth from a rich paſture- 


This 
is a ſtrange derivation; but it is the beſt that we 
can come at, and at once teaches us, where the 


ground, with the ſward, well rotted, mixed, and 


wrought. This, as 1 have obſerved betore, an- 
wers almoſt for every part of vegetation. Mi- 
ler recommends it here, and we approve of it; 


but by fetching it away for every article we want 
it, we ſhall ſoon clear the grazier of a good 


field; ſo that where ſuch is not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, it ſhould not ever be even hinted at; for 
we are loading the curious obſerver of Nature 


in the vegetable world with ſuch an embargo of 
1nconveniences and expence, as perhaps will tire 


him in purſuit of thoſe things, which might 


afford him the moſt pleaſing reflections, and 


give him the greateſt ſatisfaction in the cour'e 
of his after-life. 
theſe plants want; and a good garden- mould, 
whether of a black or reddiſh nature, which 
may be always procured from the kitchen-gar- 


den, and which will be always made up by the 


ſupply of manure brought there, 1s as pro-. 
per as 


Let this be 


any thing for them. 


mixed with a fourth part of drift ſand, and a 


way. We have directed a compoſt for the auri- 
cula, for the hyacinth, &c. 
poſt is an excellent one for theſe flowers, and it 


fourth part of well-rotted cows dung, and the 
buſineſs is done. But this is only telling the 
reader what will be proper if he is ſhort of other 


compoſt, or is but a new ſetter- up in the flower 
The auricula com- 


may be eked out by an addition of good garden- 


mould from the kitchen- garden; or if the hya- 


cinth compoſt is uſed, half garden- mould may 
be added to it, and the Ranuncul; will thrive ad- 
mirably well in ſuch a compoſition. However, 


if our floriſt has been for ſome time eſtabliſhed 


in the art, there is nothing better for theſe roots 


than the mould of an old hyacinth bed. Hya- 
| cinths ought never to be planted in the fame bed 
again; and with œconomy theſe things may be 


O 


put to ſuch advantage in other uſes, as to make the 


deſiring or it unneceſſary. Indeed, without ſuch 
good management there will be no end of com- 
poſitions of different ſorts to be procured zand 


after they are done with, what heaps of ſuch uſed 


earth would be ſoon raiſed! Let, therefore, the 
Ranunculi be planted in the uſed Hyacinth 
mould; and if there ſhould not be enough of it, 


add a ſufficient quantity from the kitchen-gar- 


den, and your roots will ſoon teſtify how well 
they like ſuch a compoſition. And to make 


amends to the kitchen-garden for whatever is 


taken from thence, make it a rule always to 
carry the emptyings of the auricula pots, old 
beds, &c. for theſe will be excellent for the 
growth of vegetables for the table; and having 
the addition of the uſual manures, will be ſoon 
wrought into the natural foil, Thus there 
will be no diminution in an part; the kitchen- 
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A light rich earth, then, is all 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


LY PU 


above the common level. 


garden will have as many comings-1n as goings- 
out; and the balance of power in every re- 
ſpect will be kept up and obſerved. Having, 
theretore, a proper mould of any of theſe or the 
like forts, mark out the places for your beds. 
They ſhould be five feer broad, and their length 
or number muſt be according to the number of 
roots. Then clear out the natural ſoil to the 
depth of two feet; and having a wooden frame 
ready, one foot high in the front, and two feet 
and a half high in the back, fix it in its proper 
place, to keep up the mould that 1s to be raiſed 
The Ranunculi muſt 
be placed in a ſloping bed, like the Hyacinth, 
which will ſhew them to advantage; and their be- 


ing thus elevated, and the mould kept compact. by 


ſuch a frame, will ſtill be an addition to their 
poſition. The ſpace is then to be filled up with 
well-wrought, fine, light, rich earth, of ſome 
or other of the before-named ſorts. This 1s not 
to be ſcreened, and it ſhould be in the beds a 


_ fortnight or three weeks before the roots are to 


What 


months 
are moſt 
proper for 
planting 
theſe 


flowers. 


be ſet, that it may have time firſt properly to 
ſettle. As to the time of their being planted, 
it may be done any time of the autumn or win- 
ter; but there are three months that are deemed 


moſt proper, each of which has its advantages 


and diſadvantages. Theſe months are Septem— 


ber, October, and the beginning of February. 


If they are planted in September, they will be 


in full blow with the hyacinths; they will be 


fair and large as their nature will admit of, and 
will have forty, fifty, or more flowers, belonging 


to a root. There will be alſo the greateſt increaſe 


that can be in the roots; and theſe ſurely are 
advantages enough. But the diſadvantages at- 
tending ſuch early-planted roots are, there will 
be no end of the trouble to keep them all win- 
ter; for without conſtant care, nurſing, and 
management, there will not only be a diſappoint- 
ment of the blow, but the roots will be all loſt. 


e will, however, ſuppoſe them planted at that 
time, and then follow them through the ſeaſon 


until the time of flowering. 


Jules for 


planting 


In planting them, firſt clear off the mould of 


the ſurface of the bed, ſufficient to cover the 


plants at leaſt two inches deep. Then plant 
the roots with the crown upwards, by ſtraight | 


lines, at fix inches aſunder. After this, let them 
be covered two inches. above the crown, by 


| Ipreading the earth carefully over them; and 


having neated up the bed the buſineſs is done. 
In a tew weeks the plants will come up, and 


will ſoon ſhew themſelves ſuch vigorous ſpread- 
ers as to demand all poflible care during the 


winter; for the leaves will be grown fo large | 
before the bad weather comes on, that they will 
be more liable to ſuffer by froſt, rain, or hail; 
lo that having the plants in ſuch forwardnels, 
ſliders muſt be put over the beds, to cover them 
on the approach of bad weather: And this muſt | 


be conſtantly attended to; for if they are neg- 
lected, when ſo forward as they will be ſure to 


be, no very hard froſt will deftroy them; and if 


this ſhould not happen, very immoderate rains 
falling on them will cauſe them to mould, which 
will bring on diſeaſes and death. In March, a 
more than ordinary care is ſtill to be taken: 
They will be then getting forward for flower- 
ing; and at that time nothing is more deſtructive 
to them than hail; ſo that they muſt be con- 
ſtantly guarded againſt all externals of that fort; 
and if with diligence and attention they can be 
thus preſerved all winter, their blow will be the 
molt perfect Art can bring them to. Every good 
root will have forty or fifty, or more flowers, 
belonging to them. Thele will be large and fair, 
and being fo early in the year, will continue in 


beauty much longer than thoſe that flower later, 
Atrter all, I can hardly recommend this month 
for planting them; for if the ſtricteſt care is not 


obſerved, they will be pretty certain of being kill. 


ed by bad weather; and if they are protected by 
fliders and coverings of mats in froſty weather, 


and coverings in the ſame manner in rainy wea- 


ther, to prevent their moulding ; if ſuch cover- 
ings are kept on too long, they will bring on 
the diſcaſe they were deſigned to prevent; They : 
will more effectually procure a mouldineſs than 
the heavieſt rains; ſo that every thing muſt be 
fo contrived as to let them have all tree air as 
well as ſafeguard, which will be attended with 
much trouble and hazard ; but which, if you 
ſucceed, will be rewarded by a very extraordinar 
blow, and an extraordinary multiplication of the 
roots. 


October is the uſual month for planting theſe 


October 


flowers; it is the ſureſt, and as ſuch may be the bea 
termed the beſt month of the two for the pur- month for 


pole. 


of troſt, rain, or hail. They muſt be guarded, 
however, like the others, in bad weather, but 
not with ſuch great nicety. No rain nor hail 
can hurt them while they are ſo imall; and if 
the taking off of the covering at a proper time 


| ſhould be omitted, they will not be fo liable to 
mouldineſs. 


| The roots that are planted at this 
time will flower with the tulips, and will be very 
beautiful and fair, though not with the luxu- 
riance of the others, if they have good luck. 
It is, however, the moſt eligible month of the 
two for planting them, eſpecially if a perlon has 
a deal of buſineſs to call him off from the nice 


attendance the September-planted roots will re- 
quire to bring them to flower. 


Miller recom- 
mends October for the planting of theſe roots; 
and before I quit that month, I cannot but 
take notice of a practice he adviſes, when the 


The leaves will be but ſmall during the at 
winter, and lefs liable to ſuffer by any externals e. 


plants appear, to lay freſh earth, the ſame with _ 


which the beds were compoſed, half an inch 
thick, all over the beds. 


Juſtice to the public A perni- 


obliges me to take notice of this, as ſeveral cious 


young floriſts have complained to me, that by —_ of 
following Mr. Miller's advice of covering the God 


plants as they came up, to defend the crown of 
the root from froſt, as he ſays, they have had 
the mortification of never ſeeing them more. 
This covering of them, tho? they will ſometimes 
break through it, is often of dangerous conſe- 
quence, and ends in the entire rotting of the 
whole plants. | 
of occaſion for it, were the leaves ſure to reſume 
their ſtrength, and break through it; for being 
planted two inches deep, they will have mould 
enough above the crown. And though ſuch 


practice may ſometimes do no harm, yet as it is 
attended with danger, and has often proved 1- 


tal, it is beſt to omit this covering of carth, and 
let them be covered with mats only in 1evere 
froſts, | | 


Neither would there be any fort 


The other good ſeaſon for planting of theſe prormry 
roots is the beginning of February: This is another 


all others, being attended with no hazard; for 


| r 5 f 1 af; ro0d -. 
called the Spring-Planting, and is the ſafeſt of Bate 
the plants will not appear above ground, to be tpeſe 


in danger of hurt, before the very hard froſts are fowers. 


over; ſo that they will require no more trouble 
than making the beds and planting; even hoop- 
ing of them will be unneceſſary, for they wall 
want no covering; and what a deal of trouble 
will this fave 1. The diſadvantages, however, at- 


tending this ſeaſon of planting are conſiderable. Diſ 
ta e 


Their roots will afford little encreaſe; they will 


and coming at ſo hot a ſeaſon, of ſhorter dura- 
: | dion. 


YiRe 


nN 
10 3 Ad- 


not blow before June; the flowers will be ſmall, teading it 


\ikcgof Miller directs the middle of Auguſt for the 
work; but this is very bad advice; for, if pro- 
perly managed, the plants will come up by Oc- 
tober; and if it be attended with ſo much trou- 
ble to prelerve a collection of old plants with 
ſtrong roots through the interchanges of froſt 
and inow, rain and hail, what muſt it be to 


| Fainng 
tbeſe 
flowers 
from 
{ceds, 
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tion. The floriſt ought, however, to divide his 
roots between the October and F ebruary plant- 
ing; nay, if he has got a large quantity, and 
much leiſure-time, they ſhould be divided 
into three lots, to be planted at each of the 
above- named times, and then as one bed goes 
of another will ſucceed: With this manage- 
ment he will have a ſhow of theſe delightful 
flowers, on one bed or other, for near a quarter 
of a year together. | 

After their blow is over, and their ſtalks and 
leaves are entirely withered, they muſt be taken 
up, and laid in a dry airy place, but by no means 
in the ſun; and, after they are thoroughly dry, 
they may be cleared of all mould, offsets, &c. then 
put into paper bags, or laid on a dry ſhelf, until 
the time of planting as before, But this muit 
not be in the ſame 1oil; freſh earth muſt always 
be brought, of one or other of the before-men- 
tioned kinds; and when 1t has blowed the flowers, 
it may be wheeled into the kitchen-garden, to be 
ſerviceable there. | 


In order to obtain good ſeeds, a quantity of | 


the Semidouble Ranunculi are to be procured, 


for the full flowers never produce ſeeds. Theſe 


muſt be thoſe of the brighteſt colours; and a few 
will be ſufficient, for they will produce ſeeds in 
plenty enough. As the leeds ripen, they ſhould 


be gathered every day, and laid upon a ſheet of 


white paper until the whole 1s gathered. Then 


put them into white paper bags, and hang them 


in a dry place until the time of ſowing. 


nurſe a collection of ſeedlings all winter, that 
have a month or two only made their appear- 


_ ance? Keep the ſeeds, therefore, until the be- 
ginning of March, and then fow them in the 
tollowing manner. Take ſome of the auricula 
compoſt, or ſome other of the like nature, and 
of this make a bed in a ſhady open place, ſuffi- 


cient to contain the feeds. Shallow pans, boxes, 


&c. have been recommended; but they are im- 
proper: It will be almoſt impoſſible, when the 
plants come up, to keep the mould in a proper 
degree of moiſture, and we prefer beds for the 
fame reaſon we do for the reception of the ſeeds 


of the tulip. Sow the ſeeds thinly in theſe beds 


in rows, ſetting a ſtick at each end of each row 


for a direction, and do but juſt cover them with 
mould. Till that time the beds muſt be kept 
moiſt, during the dry winds and ſun of March 
and April weather, if it is not mingled, as it 


generally is, with a ſucceſſion of ſhowers, and in 
April the plants will come up; at which time 


ſettled dry weather often comes on, and then in 


particular the beds muſt be kept to a certain 


degree of moiſture. We have ordered the beds 
to be made in the ſhade, and then a little ſprin- 
kling in the morning and again in the evening, 
with a fine-roſed pan, will be ſufficient; I ſay, 


a little ſprinkling, and this repeated often, and | 


it will much refreſh them; but if they have too 
much at a time, it will endanger the rotting of 
the whole crop. If the beds in which the ſceds 
are ſown are not in the ſhade, they mult be 
hooped and covered with mats in the heart of the 
day, or there will probably be ſoon an end to 
all your hopes; and if the ſeeds were few, and 
ſown in pots, they may be ſet in the ſhade 
(but not under the drip of trees), and plunged 
up to the rim, and it will keep them, with pro- 
per watering, as cool as if ſown in the open 
ground. Thus, by keeping the beds to a pro- 
per degree of moiſture, the ſeedling plants will 
continue growing longer in the ſeafon, and their 


like old roots, 

The next year they will flower, when the 
worlt forts may be thrown away, and thoſe of 
the beſt properties preſerved, to join in the col- 


lection of eſtabliſhed flowers. 


The properties of a good Ranunculus are, 
1. The ſtalk muſt be ſtraight and ſtrong, ele- 


voating the flower in an upright poſition. 


2. The flowers ſhould be large and fair, and 
very double; though the Semidoubles are by 
many eſteemed for their fair colours, as well as 
for producing of ſeeds. _ „ 

3. The colours ſhould be as oppoſite as poſſi- 


ble, bright and diſtinct, and diſpoſcd in ſmall, 


even, ſtraight lines. 


roots will be larger; and when their leaves are 
withered, they muſt be taken up, and managed 


Propertic4 
of a good 
Ranuncu- 
lus. 


4. The figure of the flowers ought to be re- 


gular and uniform, by the diſpoſition and incur— 
vature of the different petals.  _ | 
A flower that has all theſe properties may be 


ſaid to be a perfect one; though there are many 


valuable flowers that will not anfwer to all of 
them, ſo they are not too ſtrictly to be obſerved. 


To keep up and improve the collection of 


| Remarks, 


theſe flowers, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown every 
year; and for this purpole it would be proper 


for a correſpondence to be kept up between two 
or three friends who can depend upon each 


other, after the two or three firſt years; for the 


ſeeds will degenerate, and will not be ſo good as 
freſh, procured from a diſtance. 


When the 


leeds begin to ripen, they mult be watched and 
carefully gathered every day, until you have the 


whole crop; for there will be three weeks differ- 


ence between the firſt and the lateſt ripe; and 
_ theſe ſhould be kept in clean white paper bags, 


in an airy dry place, until the time of ſowing. 
The old Turkey Ranunculus, which is ſo well 
known, and which 1s, by our modern floriſts, 
eſteemed an antiquated flower, ought to be held 
in more eſteem than the preſent faſhion allows it; 
for it is an admirable flower, as it at once ſtrikes 
the eye and the mind; and the man of true taſte, 
let the faſhion for flowers be what it will, will 
never be without a bed or two of them. Their 


Old Tur. 
key Ra- 

nunculus 
recom- 
mended. 


culture is eaſy; for they are much hardier than 


the Perſian ſorts; and if they are planted in Fe- 
bruary, and covered with about an inch of 
mould, they will reward ſuch eaſy labour by 
charms enough when they blow in the ſpring, or 
the beginning of the ſummer, — —— 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


_—_—— 


Introduc- 
tory re- 
marks. 


great regard and over-care of the other ſorts; 


Origin of 
the Name. 


Anemone, 
and ſecmingly affected by every breath of it. 


— — 


ANEMONE. 


NFERIOR in beauty to none, though perhaps 
the leaſt cultivated of any of the leven capital 
ſhed flowers, is the Wind-Flower; for which 

no other reaſon can be aſſigned, than the inat- 
tention it has moſtly met with, perhaps, in the 


and which if taken off, and the nature of the 
flower duly weighed, reaſon would direct us to 
ſhew it more reſpect than it has hitherto met 


with; for its charms in its variety of colours are 
tranſcendant, and its compoſition 1s of ſuch a 


nature as to form (if the phraſe may be allowed) 
a conſcious beauty. There is a certain freedom 
or eaſe in this flower that is not common; they 
blow with thoſe truly admired flowers the Ranun- 
culi at all their times; but the proportions required 


to eſtabliſh a conipleat flower of that kind, give 


it rather a {tiff formal look. Nothing of the is 


to be found in the Anemone; and without de- 


faming the preceding flowers, for that turn in thoſe 
is perfection, the Anemone ſhews itſelf without 


that ſtiff look in its varieties of all colours, (yel- 


low excepted) large and double, in all its natural | 
luxuriance and caſe, waving with every wind its 
petals of ſo delicate a nature, ſo ſoft and luſcepti- 
ble as to be affected by every breath of air, open- 


ing and ſhutting, and gently obeying the direction 


and impulle of fuch externals. . 
The word 1s formed of the Greek, av”, which 
a title which is not impro- 


ſignifies the wind ; 


perly given 1t on many accounts. Some ſuppoſe 


this name to be given it from the downy matter 


belonging to the leeds, which are eaſily blown by 
the wind. Pliny, and many others, ſuppoſe it not 
to open, exceptthe wind blows; but this is aſtrange 


ſuppoſition, for experience teaches us, that it ex- 
pands and opens faireſt when there is the leaſt wind 
It is with moſt reaſon then called 


and moſt ſun. 
or wind flower, as being eaſily moved, 


This is not peculiar to the flower alone, but 


the very leaves and ſtalk are liable to the ſame 
impreſſion; and if too the downy ſubſtance at- 
tending the ſeeds be taken into conſideration, the 
word Anemone is with great propriety given to 


this genus of plants. 


Beautiful and delicate then as this plant 18, 25 
has other properties to recommend itſelf, and even 
demands a greater ſhare of culture than what is 


_ Uſually given it; and that chiefly is its hardy nature, 


Sors. 


loits are raiſed. 


and lirtle trouble in the culture: ſo that 60 


ſame arguments that theſe afford to the tulip in 


raiſing that to a degree of eminence, belong 


equally to the Anemone; for it is ſo hardy, that 
nothing but ſuch ſeverity of weather as does not 


uſually happen, can make them ſink under it. 
The Anemone is divided into two forts, or aflort- 


ments. 


1. The ſingle Anemone. 

2. The dou ble Anemone. 

1. The ſingle Anemone is Fe chiefly for 
the ſake of the ſeeds, from which the double 
It is called by che floriſt -the 
parent of the reſt; and he is equally anxious in 
procuring tome of the beſt of theſe to breed 
trom, as he is for the preſervation and ordering 
tne other ſorts in their perfect ſtate, But beſides 
the uſes of this fort in affording leeds, it is in 
its varieties very beautiful; and though a ſingle 
flower, the petals are large a d of various colours: 


The 


r 


WIN D-F LOWER. 


Indeed, there is no flower more proper to male 
a ſhow in winter, and the early ſpring months, 
than the ſingle Anemone; and belides a bed or 
two, which ſhould be always in view of the litting- 
room, a large quantity of them ſhould be inter- 
mixed with other perennial early blowing flowers, 
ſuch as crocuſſes, ſnow-drops, chriltmas- roles, 
yellow aconites, hepaticas, &c. The double 
flowering forts alſo, if unremoved and left to 
nature, will frequently flower at theſe times; ſo 
that when the delicacy and nice art of the forilt 


is not kept up, they will do very well with ruder 


culture, and be ready for any diſcipline in pe- 
rennial quarters, where general collections are mak- 
ing, and where general culture only is afforded. 
2. Double Anemone. Thele conſtitute the whole 
blow of Eſtabliſhed Flowers in all their varieties 
and colours. The culture of both is the ſame, and 
is very ealy ; and having firit ſuppoſed the floriſt 


to be poſſeſſed of a good quantity of roots, I ſhall 


dire& him to their proper management, and then 
ſhall proceed to in{truct him how to improve his 
collection by the addition of freſh faces raucd from 
leeds. 
Having FEES? a good collection of roots, 
the chief article is a proper ſoil for their recep- 
tion; and tor this ſeveral of the preceding are ex- 
cellently adapted to their nature. Jo give directions 
therefore for a freſh compoſt will not only be 
needleſs, but impoſing on the willing floriſt a 
freſh burthen of labour and expence. 1 have 
given the proper compoſt for the auricula 


ouble 
Anemone. 


Theircal. 
ture and 
menage- 
ment. 


art has never yet found a more proper one for 


the Anemone ; lo that when a perſon has both 
theſe flowers, and others, for which ſuch a com- 
poſition will agree, he "muſt, at the time of 
mixing the forts, multiply his quantity, and 
make his heap in the compoſt-yard large enough 
for the grant of all ſupplies. _ 

But here I muſt oblerve, that as 1 a mould 
is a material ingredient in the auricula compoit, 
| particular ly tor che raiſing them from ſceds, and 
as it is a ſcarce article in many places, it ſhould 
be reſerved purely for thoſe forts; for the Aue- 

none, and ſeveral other ſorts for which the auri- 
cula compoſt is ordered to be uſed, will do full 
as well without the ingredient of willow mould. 
This then is the moſt Perfe ct compoſt for thole 
kinds of flowers, though it is not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be uſed; for they will grow very well, 
and flower fair and ſtrong in a rich light foil or 
almoſt any fort. This | mention for the Gar- 
dener not to be diſcouraged, if he has not a lui- 
ficient ſtock of auricula compoſt ; forif he takes 
three or four loads of good garden mould, mix- 
ing with it two loads of O8 dung retted to a 
foil, and a load of drift ſand, they will grow and 
flower in great luxuriancy and ſtrength: Some 
other compoſts alſo that have been ut ted, adding 
a mixture of garden mould, are equally good 3 
and this I mention as an caſe to the will ing flo- 
riſt, and to rid him of all anxiety with regard to 
their ſucceſs. 

The hyacinth compoſt eſpecially is moſt exce 1- 

lent, and after it has blowed thoſe flowers, may 


be uſed the year following tor the Auemene, adding 


an equal quantity ot good mould from tne Pe 


garden. 
In all theſe ſoils they are known by turns 0 
excel, It is faid they love a freſh foil; they do 
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ſo, but I have had them very weak and poorly after 

lanting them in a ireth oil with the fward rotted. 
Ken believe the foil was too freſh; and that its 
not having been got long enough, and ſufficiently 
turned, was the occaſion of it; fo that I am 


retty certain, if ſuch a ſoil is not twelve months | 


before mixed and kept in conſtant turning, a 
well-wrought garden mould will be better. 

The floriſt now may chuſe for himſelf, and may 

repare for planting his roots in fuch a compo- 
2 as will be attended with moſt convenience 
to himſelf; for they will not only do well, but 
excel in any of the above-mentioned ſoils; tho? it 
mult be ſaid the firſt is to be preferred, but 1 
have known them flower equally as well in the 
other ſorts: Let the floriſt, therefore, humour his 


compoſition (retaining nevertheleſs the like na- 


ture) for his own eale. Againſt the next year, 
however, let him prepare in his compoſition one- 
eighth of good marle; and let this be repeated 
every other year, having alternately that ingre- 
dient in the compoſition, if it can be eaſily got. 
Having the compoſt ready, a fortnight before 
it is to be uſed mark out the place for the bed, 
and clear the natural foil away in the manner 
directed for the Ranunculi two feet deep; then 
having a wooden frame or caſe one foot deep in 


the front, and two feet and an half in the back 


part, fix it in its proper place, and fill the whole 
with the compoſt : This is to be done a fortnight 


at leaſt before the time of planting, that the 


mould may ſettle equally ; and theſe flowers mult 
be planted in the ſame kind of ſloping beds as 


the Ranunculi, not only the better to ſhoot off the 
wet, but to ſhew them to a greater advantage. 


The beds ſhould be made to face the ſouth, tho? 


a a ſouth-eaſt is a good aſpect; and I have ordered 
the beds to be elevated, chiefly for the more 


graceful appearance of the flowers in blow. If 
a wooden frame is not prepared, or a perſon is 
not willing to go to the expence of it, the beds 


may be made and raiſed only in the uſual way, a 


little rounding at the top; though if it be a 


damp foil in which the beds are made, it will be 


highly neceſſary to elevate them at leaſt a foot 
above the level. If the place be naturally dry, 
and they are planted evenwith the ſurface, it will be 
never the worſe for the plants ; but they will 


appear greatly to a diſadvantage in ſuch a low and 


Beſt time 
for plant 
LOS 


ſcemingly ſlovenly bed. | 

The time for planting, like the Ranunculi, is dif- 
ferent, according to the time the owner could 
wiſh to have his ſhow of flowers; for if they are 


Planted at different times, a ſucceflion of theſe 


delightful flowers may be continued for two 
months or more. ALS 5 

The uſual time of planting, for the earlieſt 
blow, however, is in the middle of September, at 


which time the ſurface of the compoſt muſt be 


taken off three inches deep. Lines muſt be then 
drawn, and they muſt be planted at the ſame 
diſtance, with the bud or eye upwards, as the 
feanunculi; and they muſt be covered in the ſame 
manner three inches deep. By the end of Oc- 
tober the plants will come up, but will require no 
extraordinary, trouble all the winter. There are 
thoſe indeed who cover them in froſty weather, 
and nurſe them in the ſame manner as the Ranun- 
culi; but I never yet found them call for ſuch 
Care, I ever planted them abroad, and never 
covered any, and yet never knew them ſuffer 
by the ſevereſt froſts, unleſs by thoſe that came 
late in the ſpring ; and then the worſt damage was 


by deſtroying the thrum in the middle of the | 


flower, making it appear ſingle; ſo that all the 
care (if any) really neceſſary for theſe plants is 
to hoop the beds, and in the cutting black froſts 


to cover them with mats, taking them off as 


thoſe ſet in autumn. iſe w. 
be very inconſiderable, unleſs a perſon has 


by being repeated, 


| 


{oon as the weather allows. Such trouble will not 
be great, and it will effectually preſerve the 
bloom; and more than that is a taſk impoſed on 
the floriſt, which | have ever, in the whole courſe 
of my practice, found necdlels. 

The crop planted in September will be in blow 
early in April, at the time the hyacinths aflume 
their glory, and they will Keep pace with that 
noble though very different flower, declining 
about the fame time with it: This is the 
time of planting thoſe roots for the earlieſt ſhew 
a ſecond planting may be made in October, in 
the fame manner, and theſe will be in flower 
before the others are gone off; and for the third 
crop, it would not be adviſeable to plant them 
betore the month of March. 

Miller adviſes to plant them about Chriſtmas 
bur this 18 a very dangerous time, for an Anemone 
is more liable to be deſtroyed by wet in winter, 


than any plant; and the roots being planted at 


that dead inactive time, if much wet ſhould hap- 
pen, it will probably be deſtructive to the 
greateſt part of them. Nay, the only dan- 
ger to the roots that I know 1s to be apprehended 
trom over moiſture ; and although they are often 
proof againſt ſuch weather, yet it is ſometimes 


their bane: The beſt way is to defer the work 


until all danger on that account is paſt. The 
roots planted in the end of March, ſhould be fer 


| only two inches deep; and as their blow will be 


when the fun has great ſtrength, to continue 
their bloom they ought to be ſhaded ; and the 
late planted roots will ſometimes blow as fair as 
But as their increaſe will 


plenty of roots, he ought to have them in 
the ground ſoon enough in the autumn; and 
they will multiply ſoon 
to any deſired number for planting at any ſea- 
ion. | f . Do 

The time for taking up their roots is when the 


leaves and flower-ſtalks are entirely dried and 


| withered : Then they are to be laid in a dry airy 
place, but not in the fun; and after they are 


cle:r-d of all mould, filth, &c. they ſhould be 


laid on a dry ſhelf, or put into ſome open drawers 
in a warm room; or they may be put into paper 
bags, if the place they are hung in be warm and 
dry; for otherwiſe in bags they will often con- 


tract a mouldineſs about the bud or crown which 


will bring on dilſcaſes and death. 

About a fortnight before they 
the roots ſhould be divided, and all off- ſets taken 
off, that the plant may thoroughly heal, which 
may occaſion, if deferred until the time of being 
ſer, a mouldineſs of bad - conſequence, 
muſt not be divided into too many parts, if you 
expect a good blow the ſucceeding year; though 
if you are deſirous of making your increaſe very 
great, they may be divided into as many parts 
as there are buds or crowns ; for each of theſe, by 
being ſet, will become a ſeparate plant. 
theſe plants ſhould happen to be neglected taking 
up as ſoon as their leaves and flower- ſtalks are 
decayed, they will ſtrike outtreſh fibres, eſpecially 
at the coming on of the firſt ſhower of rain; ſo 
that their time of lifting muſt be carefully at- 
tended to, 
and they begin to ſtrike afreſh, they mult be ler 
alone for that ſeaſon. If an open winter ſhould 


If 


If this ſhould happen to be neglected, 


are planted afreſh, 


They 


follow, many of them will blow great part of 


the latter end of it ; and their roots by the next 
ſeaſon of removing will have made prodigious in- 
creaſe. I 
theſe plants from ſeeds. i 
The ſeeds ſhould be gathered from the Single 
Flowers that are the largeſt, conſiſt of the great- 
eſt number of petals, and have the beſt colours; 
| 4 K particu- 


Proceed we now to the method of raifing 


Method 
of railing 
Anemo- 
nes from 


ſeeds. 
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particularly the deep violet, the purple, and 


tuch as are of a bright clear red: Theſe ſhould be 
planted in September or October purely for the 
lake of the ſceds; and in dry weather, during 


the time of their flowering, ſhould be frequently 


watered, and the ſurface of the mould now and 
then ſtirred, which will caule them to ripen the 
ſeeds the better. 

In about three weeks after the flowers are 
faded, you mult begin to watch for the ripening 
of the ſeeds; for if they are not conſtantly 
attended to, as they ripen, they will be blown 
away, being encloſed, as has been obſerved, in a 
cottony or downy ſubſtance. This attendance 


muſt be regularly given, until all the ſeeds are | 


ripe, are. gathered, and are well dried. The 
beds ſhould be next prepared for ſowing z or the 


| buſineſs ſhould be deferred until the beginning 


of March. The auricula mould is the beſt that 
can be thought of; and a bed in a well ſheltered 


ſituation is to be formed of it, open to the ſouth 
_ or ſoutheaſt. Care muſt be taken to ſeparate the 
ſeeds, or they will clog together and fall in 
lumps. The beſt way tor this is to mix them 
with ſome dry garden mould, and rub them well 


together; which being ſo thoroughly done that 
the ſeeds and mould are equally mixed and 
blended, ſow them all together upon a bed 


made level and even. If they were rubbed in a 


ſmall quantity of mould, ſow them the thinner ; 


if in a larger quantity, ſcatter it about in greater 
plenty; but not ſo, but that the ſeeds may fall 


rather thinly over the bed; and this is the beſt 
method of ſeparating theſe ſeeds and ſowing them 
even. About a quarter of an inch is the covering 
they are to have, and the beds are immediately 


to be hooped to be covered with mats in the 
hear of the day. This covering mult be regularly 
_ obſerved every morning of an hot day; but 
mult be taken off every evening an hour before 
ſun:ſet, and in all cloudy and rainy weather muſt 
never be put on. If the weather proves dry, every 


evening a little water muſt be given them with 


a fine-roled watering- pot; and this mult be 
| ſprinkled about fo as to fall but little heavier 


upon them than a good miſt; for if. they are 


careleſly watered with a common pan, the ſeeds 
will be waſhed out, the mould ſoddened, and the 


whole bed proportionally diſordered. _ 
If theſe rules be ſtrictly obſerved, in about 
ſix weeks or two months the plants will come up ; 


ſo that the ſooner this is done after the ſeeds are 


ready, it will be the better, that they may gain 


ſtrength, the better to weather it through the 


winter. At the approach of bad weather ſome 


furze buſhes ſhould be ſtuck round the bed, 
which will be all the protection they will want 


from common froſt; for they will require only the 


off. If the froſt ſets in very ſevere, the beds 


ſhould be matted; and with this management 


they may paſs the winter. That is the beſt ſeaſon 


of ſowing to have theſe plants in greateſt for- 


wardneſs, though there will be ſome trouble in 


the attendance all the winter; and after all, if 
they are not wholly protected from froſt, (which 


will be ſtill additional trouble) it will throw many 


of the roots out of the ground. If the ſeaſon, as 


it often is, is attended with conſtant rains and wet 
weather, there will be great danger of the greateſt 
part of them being rotten; ſo that the ſafeſt way 
is to defer the ſowing until the beginning of 
March, which is the time uſed, as I am informed, 


by molt of the Dutch floriſts of note. The 


beginning of March, then, 1s another, and (if 
the trouble is regarded) the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing 


theſe ſeeds. They muſt be ſown as before di- 
rected; the beds muſt be hooped, and, as the | 


— 


— 


and coverin 
the ſpring advances, and the weeds of courſe 
come up, they muſt be regularly cleared; and in 
all dry weather, the beds muſt be frequently 


drying March winds and hot weather come o 

muſt be covered, but always left open in 7 
moiſt weather. Now and then (ven 
and every other night in April, if the weather 
proves dry, they muſt be watered with a fin. 


roſed pan, as before directed; and by the end 


of April, or beginning of May, the young pl. 
will come up. The weeds muſt be Pal ape 
they appear in the earlieſt ſtate. The days will 


be long, and the ſun powerful; ſo that from 
nine _ofclock in the morning until five in the 


afternoon the mats muſt ſhade the beds, except 


in open, mild, cloudy, or rainy weather; and 


when the oppoſite of dry hot weather happens 
they muſt have a little water every evening. 


This is to be their management until their leaves 
begin to fade; then watering is to be left off; 


and they may be expoſed to any weather, as it 


ſhall happen. None of theſe late-ſowed ſeedlings 


ready tor their reception, they may be thinned, 
before the leaves are entirely decayed, which 
will be a direction to the roots. With theſe take 
up the mould, and about half an inch deep plant 
them in drills, ſowing the mould with them, in 


the new prepared bed. Thus the ſeedlings may 
be thinned at pleaſure ; but if they do not come 
up too cloſe, the whole may be omitted until 


the year following. But with regard to the 
leeds ſowed the ſummer before, and which have 
had the trouble of nurſing and protection all 
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in March, 


need be taken up the firſt year, unleſs they come 
too thick or in cluſters; then having a bed 


winter, and the fame ſhade and care in the 
ſpring, their roots will be grown to rather a 


larger ſize, which will make a thinning of theſe 


more neceſſary ; nevertheleſs it may be omitted, 


it the plants are not too thick. Whether it be 


done or not, the beds will require no other 
trouble than gently ſtirring the ſurface, and ſift- 
ing a little of the ſame compoſt over it, about a 


quarter of an inch deep. This is to be done 


immediately after the leaves are decayed, and 
are cleared off; and almoſt upon the firſt ſhowers 


your young family will again make their appear- 
ance above ground. As the froſts come on the 


they will begin to put out freſh fibres, and pre- 
pare for ſhooting ſo that early in the autumn, 


winter following ſome furze buſhes are to be 


pricked round the bed, which ſhould be taken 


away when the froſt is gone, to give way for the 


trouble they will require all winter. Moſt of 
your modern books of gardening, indeed, give 
orders about covering them and protecting them 
with much tenderneſs and care all the winter; 


but J ever found it unneceſſary : I always by this 
time found them hardy enough. If a perſon, 
| however, is not willing to run the fame hazard, 
keeneſt edge of the cutting winds to be taken | 


free air in open weather; and this is all the 


he may guard them by mats, hooping the beds, 


SO 


watered, whilſt the leaves are green and in a 


growing ſtate. As ſoon as they begin to decay, 


watering muſt be left off; and when they are 
entirely decayed, the plants mult be taken up, and 
treated as the old roots. As ſoon, therefore, as you 


ſmooth the ſurface of the bed, and ſift over it a 
quarter of an inch of freſh mould, and you wall 
find a plentiful crop ſtill coming up early in the 


autumn. There will be many roots that will 
eſcape the notice of the ſtricteſt eye; they being 


ſmall, and their natural figure and colour being 
very much like that of the foil in which they 
grow. Many of theſe will flower the preceding 


g them during all bad weather. As 


have taken up as many roots as you can find, 


jpring, and molt of the others being taken * | 
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F L OW ER S. 


| Properties 
of a good 
Anemone. 


and managed like old toots, will at that time | 
ſhew their bloom. Judgment mult nor, for che 


firſt year, be paſſed upon them with regard to 
their value; for I have had many blowers that 
have appeared very indifferent for one, two, or 
more years, and afterwards diſplayed their 
charms, forming complete flowers, in their dif- 
ferent ſhades and colours. They ought, there- 
fore, to be planted for at leaſt three years ſuc- 
ceſſively, and then the worſt forts thrown away, 
whilſt thoſe of the beſt properties ſhould be re. 
ſerved, to join in the collection. 2 855 
The properties of the Anemone or Wind-Flower 
are, | 
1. The ſtalk ſhould be large and ſtrong in 
proportion to the ſize of the flower it is to bear. 
2. The flowers ſhould be large and very dou- 
ble, having the middle well filled with numerous 
petals, ſoft and delicate, and beautifully arranged 


in their different ſeries. 


3. The outward petals ought to be much 


larger than thoſe that fill the flower, and ſhould 


be rounded off in an eaſy agreeable manner. 


| Remarks. 
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ntredug- 
tory re- 
marks. | 


4. The colours ſhould be clear and bright, of 
what nature ſoever they are of. 

5. The outward petals, and thoſe which fill 
the flowers, ought to be of different colours, and 
the whole diſtinctly variegated, or elſe blaze and 
plow with variety of hues. . 


The laſt property, being 


going, conſtitutes a 


| 


poſſeſſed of the fore- | 


erfect flower, of which 
we muſt expect but few, even by many fow- 
ings ; ſo that theſe rules are not to be too ſtrict] 
obſerved ; for there are many beautiful flowers, 
worthy of all regard, that will not ſtrictly an- 
ſwer, in all reſpects, to the above obſervations. 


They muſt, therefore, by every one be ſoftened 


at pleaſure ; whilſt the few that can ſtand ſuch a 


teſt muſt be reckoned as perfect flowers, and 
_ valued accordingly. 


Their number will be ſoon multiplied, as the Methodof | 
mulciply- 


preſent valuable collection of the Engliſh and 
Dutch floriſts witneſſes, by parting of the roots. 
But in order to encreaſe the number of different 
valuable ſorts, the ſeeds ought to be ſown every 
year, which will afford great pleaſure from hope 
and expectation, as well as reward us for our la- 
bours, by the appearance and perfection of thoſe 
before-unſeen treaſures. To ſet off a ſhow of 
theſe flowers in the beſt manner, beſides plant- 
ing them in that ſloping way which has been 
directed, the Gardener ſhould have the different 


forts all numbered, that he may know them at 


the time of planting ; when he ſhould properly 
chequer them, by forming a proper mixture of 
the purples, reds, blues, browns, whites, &c, 


planting among theſe, in the moſt conſpicuous 


places, the variegated forts, and thoſe which 


ſhine and blaze with colours of different hues, 


DIA HUS, The CARNATION. 


5 laſt, and greatly differing from all the | Carnations are divided into two claſſes, called, 


| | | Soits, 
Free Blowers. | 


other ſhed-flowers, is the Carnation, the 
| pride of the ſummer, and the glory of 
the floriſts art at that ſeaſon. Though ſtrangely 
differing in the nature of its compoſition, as well 


as time of flowering, from the other forts, whe- | 


ther we regard the root, leaves, ſtalk, or flower, 


it is inferior to few of them in the variety 
it cauſes, in the profuſion of ſorts, differing 
from each other in colour, or ſome reſpect or 
They together conſtitute the whole of | 


other, 
the floriſts collection, and are diſtinguiſhed into 


Free Blowers and Broken Flowers, each of which, | 


as in the other forts, have names for diſtinction 
impoſed upon them by their different raiſers, 


ſome of which are very pompous, ſome after 


nation go by the name of the Fiery Trial, and the 


the name of the place or perſon who raiſed them, 
and ſome ſo ridiculous as to be repeated in mer- 
riment and deriſion only. I have known a Car- 


Bleeding Swain; and had another ſent me that 
was called the Dutcheſs of Hamilton's Pride. I 
only mention this to warn the floriſt, for the fu- 
ture, when he raiſes a freſh flower, to beware of 
iuch kind of names as tend only to bring the art 
into ridicule and contempt. 


The prodigious number of ſorts of which our 


preſent collection of Carnations is compoſed, in 
all their aſſortments or lots, are varieties only of 
one ſpecies, which is the Single Carnation, or 
Clove Gilliflower;z and it is from the ſeeds of 
this plant that Double flowers of different co- 
lours are produced, and theſe again improved 
by happy culture, until the commencement 


of the amazing collection of our preſent eſtab- 
liſhed flowers. | pc 


— 


Broken Flowers. 


GN 8 8 e LON | 


Ten alſo have different afloriments; accord- 


ing to the nature of their colours or ſtripes; 
and as the nature and management of all is the 
ſame, from the firſt 
time of flowering, I ſhall begin at that period, 
which we may ſuppoſe to be in Auguſt, and ſo 


lanting the layer till its 


trace it until it ſhews itſelf in its glory the ſum- 


mer following. N | 2 
And firſt of all, as in others, a proper com- 


trouble, muſt be prepared : 


Culture 

poſt for this plant, which will require very little and ma- 
An old melon or ebenen 
cucumber bed affords proper materials to mix 
with ſome good garden- mould, or freſh, loamy, 
fattiſh ſoil, of double the quantity of the for- 
mer; and if to this an eighth part of drift ſand 


of theſe 
flowers. 


be added, the compoſition is excellent. This 


muſt be made many months before, and the 
whole kept in frequent turning, that the old 


dung may be converted to mould, and properly 
mixed and blended with the others, ſo as to 
form one common uniform mals. 
lowing the layers ſhould be planted in the com- 


The year fol- 


poſition of the ſort of mould and ſand, but in- 


| ſtead of horſe, ſheeps dung or cows may be 


added; and if to all theſe be added ſome old 


rotten thatch, converted to a foil, it heightens 
the repaſt for all plants of this nature. The au- 
ricula compolt is excellent for theſe flowers; and 
many of the before-directed forts, to ſave trou- 


ble, may be uſed. But it may be neceſſary to 


warn the floriſt from admitting any of an old 
hyacinth-bed into his compoſition, which is ſaid 


to bring on certain deſtruCtion to plants of this 


kind, 


ing theſe 
flowers. 
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kind, Whicheverof theſe compoſts be uſed for theſe 
flowers, the floriſt muſt alter the dung in the 


compoſition for the ſucceeding year, and he will 


find the effects of it, by having ſtronger plants, 
producing larger and fairer flowers. 

Having, therefore, a proper mould and layers 
ready for planting, it has been uſual to ſet them 
in ſmall pots, that many of the plants may be 
covered by a horbed-frame in the ſeverity of 
winter, and then in the middle of February to 
plant them into larger for their flowering. This 
method has been practiſed with ſucceſs ; but it 
is often attended with bad conſequences, and has 
inevitable inconveniences. A Carnation 1s not 
naturally a very tender plant; but tenderneſs 
is brought on them by ſuch careful nurſing ſo that 
like the true fribble, they can never afterwards be 


made to bear the winter blaſts, and homely fare 


of the ruſtics. It is known to every one, that 
the layers we receive from France are much ten- 


derer than thoſe from plants of our own railing. 


The caſe is manifeſt; it is the nature of their 
education, and not of the plant; and thoſe we 
may any time for the future receive from thence 


mult be nurſed with more than ordinary tender- 


neſs and care. But it behoves us to make theſe, 
and indeed all plants, as hardy as our climate 


will admit; and what a world of trouble will be 


ſaved in the nurſing and nice management of 
them in water, Again, as layers placed under 


_ glaſſes, are naturally made more tender, ſo are 


they more liable to deſtruction in the courſe of 
their after management. The deſign of theſe 
glaſſes is to ſecure them from bad weather in 
winter; and the placing them in ſmall pots is, 
that numbers of them may be crouded together. 


What is to be done after?“ Why, in the mid- 


% Me of February,” ſays Miller, „you muſt 
© tranſplant theſe layers into pots for their 


bloom.“ Now every one knows that the greateſt 
danger attending theſe plants is the ſeverity of the 


ſpring; and how often have we experienced of 


late years, that the chief of our winterly weather 
has happened after that time; and how well qua- 


liffed will theſe tenderly nurſed plants be, all the 
early part of the ſeaſon, to be carried out into 


the open air, to grapple with every blaſt, and 


patiently endure any weather as it ſhall come ? 


J have known a ſouth eaſt wind in March more 


deſtructive to the vegetable world, than any black 
froſts from the north; and I am ſure if any plant 
has a more than ordinary protection, it ſhould 
be continued until the dangers that cauſed it are 
removed, or it had better never have had it. An- 
other inconvenience attending, though, perhaps, 


not a very conſiderable one, is a removing of theſe 
plants again in the ſpring, when they are in full 


ſhoot and powers of vegetation. All tranſplanting 


cauſcs a backwardneſs to the progreſs of plants; 
and though a Carnation ſuffers as little by this 
with proper management, as almoſt any plant, 
yet it is a backening, and for that reaſon, as well 


as the extraordinary trouble attending, would be 
better to be avoided. 3 


At the time, therefore, of your raiſing the 
layers, plant them in large pots, called Peck Pots, 
filled with - ſome or other of the above compoſts, 

one to each pot, and as near the middle as poſſi- 


ble; then give them a ſmall watering, and ſet 
them in a ſhady place. By the end of October 
move them into the ſituation they are to have for 
the winter; which ſhould be a well-ſheltered place, 
and the pots ſhould be placed where the ſun in 
the ſhorteſt days may ſhine on them. If the 
places -are not well guarded by clipt hedges, or 


Plantations, a ſquare may be made of a reed- 


hedge, which will be excellent defence; and in- 


deed, if it is a well-ſheltered place, if the like 


kind of ſquare with reed-hedges be made, planc- 


ing them in rows by the northern fide upon {lates 
or üles, the pots themſelves. fronting the ſouth 
and readily receiving the nouriſhment and child. 
rating power of the ſun and mild weather through 
the winter, it will be more agreeable to their na- 
ture than all the hotbed-trames in the world. 

If you have any French flowers, indeed, that 
have been uſed to tender nurſing, that muſt be 
repeated, and ſuch mult be removed into the 
green-houſe, or under a hot-bed frame or ſome 
thelter, if the weather ſhould prove extraordinary 
bad; but for the other forts the above protection 
is the beſt; and though you will often loſe layers, 
as you will in every method of trial, yet this way 
it leaſt happens; and when it does, the ſurvivors 
are always the healthieſt and beſt plants in the 
ſpring, becauſe having weathered it our, like a dif- 
trefled martrer, they rejoice and cxult 
ſure of a calm and repoſe. | | 

In the ſpring, then, ſupply the vacancies of 
dead layers, if any there be, by planting others 


in the plea- 


in their room. Stir the {ſurface of the mould, 


and add about half an inch more of the freſh ſoil 
from the compoſt yard. In this fituation let 


them remain until the end of April, when they 


will require more ſhade z the ſun by that time 
being ſo powerful, that if they were ſuffered to 


endure its full blaze and force, it would ſoon cauſe 
them to flag and droop; and though this would 


be regained every night by the influence of the 
dews and oppoſite weather; yet, on the whole, 
it would retard their vigorous growth. Move 


them, therefore, into the ſhade, but where they 
may enjoy a free air, and the morning ſun till 
ten o'clock, | 
ing, and againſt they begin to ſpindle, you muſt 


Water them every other even- 


be provided with a quantity of ſtraight ſticks, 


which if made of deal, will be lighter and better. 
| Theſe fticks muſt have ſmall holes acroſs, in 
Which to place wires horizontally to guide each 


ſpindle. Theſe wires ſhould bur juſt fit the 
holes by their ſtraight end, and the other ſhould 
be made with a proper crook to embrace the 


ſpindle. The ſticks muſt be placed at a diſtance 
from the layers, in proportion to the ſize of the 


flowers; and as the ſpindles advance, the wires 

muſt be placed for their ſupport and protection, 
keeping them parallel with the ſticks, and in an 
exact upright poſition. As the flower-ſtalks, com- 


- monly called ſpindles, naturally branch a little at 
the top, as thoſe diviſions are made, the weaker 


muſt always be taken off; fo that there ought not 
to be above one or two flowers to each layer. A 
large Broken Flower will not be brought to periec- 


tion, if it has any partner in its glory, and a 
Free Blower ought not to have more than two 


proceeding from the lower root, In this fitua- 
tion, and with this management, they may re- 
main until their buds are greatly ſwelled, and 
begin to open, by which time you ſhould have 
erected a low ſtage, on which to place them tor 
the time of flowering. BE „ 
This ſtage ſhould conſiſt of a flight of ſeats, 


but built fo low, that the higheſt row ſhould not 


ſhew the flower when in blow, higher than about 
the breaſt high; and as they are to be {ſupported 
to be exactly upright, if they were higher, their 
beauties would not be at a view. After this 
hint let every one build this ſtage to the height 
he pleaſes, | 

The aſpect of this ſtage ſhould be full upon 
the ſouth, or ſouth eaſt; it ſhould not be placed 
too near old walls or buildings; it ovght to have 
free air, but yet defended at ſome little diſtance 
from the violence of the wind from every 
quarter, by ſome fort of trees or other, which 11 


unreſtrained in its full rage, will cauſe great de- 


vaſtation 
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vaſtation to thoſe plants both before and at their 
time of blow. | IN 
Large ſhallow pans or pots ſhould be provided, 
with very thick ſtrong bottoms, well burnt, to 
encreaſe- their ſtrength. In theſe the feet of the 
ſtage are to be placed; and if they are placed level 
upon even ſand or mould, made ſmooth and firm, 
it is amazing what a weight they will bear without 
breaking. Each of them are to be for each foot of 
the ſtage, and they are conſtantly to be kept full 
of water, to keep off earwigs and other vermin ; 
for as the flower-buds open, theſe will ſoon find 
them out, will eat off the bottom of the petals 
of each flower, and ſoon end all your hopes. 
It has been cuſtomary to fix hogs claws, to- 
bacco-pipe heads, &c. upon the tops of ſticks, 
as traps to take them and kill them. They 
will repair to theſe after their repaſt; but then the 
miſchief is often paſt recovery done. They firſt 


cat what they think proper, bringing on thereby 


deſtruction, and then repair to theſe ſtratagems, 
as an aſylum for their after eaſe and indulgence; 
and this is the only way of taking them, when 
they attack flowers planted in the full ground. 


— 


will have ſide-ſhoots fit for layering; and the 
ſooner this is done the better, not only to have 
ſtronger layers, but as they will ſoon ſtrike root, 
they will receive nouriſhment themſelves, and the 


| greater quantity will be conveyed to the flower, 


to make it as compleat as poſſible. | 
As the flower-bud ſwells and advances, many 
of theſe Broken Flowers are poſſeſſed of another bud 
ariſing in the middle of this, with green leaves, for 
acalyx, like thoſe of the outward, but of a thinner 
conliſtence. The green leaves of this ſecond bud; 
then, muſt be all carefully taken away with a 
pair of nippers, or the like, care being always uſed 


not to injure or bruiſe the real petals of either of 


the flowers; and when the outward petals begin 
to expand or open, there ſhould be placed a 
round collar of dyer's preſs- paper, or card, to 
keep them regular and even. This card ſhould 
be cut perfectly round; and ſhould be of a fize 
not ſo large, but that the extremity of the petals 
may cover the edge of it, that when the flower 


is in full blow the edge of it may not appear: 


The nich allo, or hole in the center, ſhould be 
round, and large enough to give all the petals 


But thoſe in pots, deligned for ſhew, they 
ought never to come at; for the deſtroying of a 
ſingle petal often deſtroys the uniformity of the 
flower. No method is ſo effectual to preſerve this, 


that compoſe the flower free liberty and eaſe to 
expand themſelves. If the flower-bud at any 
time is much ſwelled, it will be ſafeſt with a 
pair of ſciſſars to cut this paper from the center 


as theſe little watering- ciſterns, which cut off all 


communication between the garden and the ſtage, | 


cauſing ſafety from thoſe devourers to the flowers 


thereon. And as theſe ſtages ought not to be 


placed too near old walls or buildings, becauſe 


they would draw up the plants, and cauſe them 


to ſpindle weak; ſo ought they not on account 


of theſe inſects, for they will throw themſelves 
from them upon the ſtage. Neither ought any late 


flowers in beds be made to grow near this ſtage ; 


for it is amazing to what a great diſtance thoſe 


creatures will throw themſelves, by an elaſtic force, 
from any greater elevation. This ſtage muſt have 


a covering to take on and off, to give the flowers 


what ſun is needful in their progreſs to perfection; 
and this is all that is neceſſary to ſay with regard 
to that article, | os 


The pots being all upon the ſtage, and the | 


buds beginning to open, being arrived to their 
full height, or nearly fo, being trained through 
two or three wire crooks, in an exact upright po- 
ſition, exactly parallel to the perpendicular ſticks, 
and having one of the wire crooks exactly under 
the ball 1 

time, which we may ſuppoſe to be early in June, 
the flower-buds muſt be looked over twice a day, 
to direct and aſſiſt the petals in burſting open the 
cup properly, ſo as to form a compleat flower. 
This work, we may ſuppoſe, belongs chiefly to 
the Broken Flowers; fr it is of theſe flowers 
I am now ſpeaking ; and unleſs ſome art and 
aſſiſtance be given this way, the cup will divide, 


and throw all the petals on one fide, forming an 
unſightly ſtrange flower, commonly diſtinguiſhed | 


by the opprobrium of Burſten Flowers, which, 
among the loweſt claſs of Gardeners, for 
want of knowing how to manage them, are 
uſually held very cheap. | | 

As ſoon, therefore, as you perceive the cup to 


begin to break on one ſide, divide it exactly in the 


lame manner at each of the other angles, that the 


petals may have free liberty to expand themſelves 


uniformly and together; and keep the pod riſing 
full in the middle: and in an upright poſition. 
At this time no wet muſt come near the flowers ; 
they muſt be covered every evening at the ap- 
proach of ſhowers or miſts ; but they muſt be 
uncovered in fine weather, and have as much 
open ſree air as poſſible. The roots in the pots 


mult be watered every evening, many of which. 
. x 29 : 


the calyx, or pod of the flower; at this 


to the periphery, and it may then be put on at 
any time, without danger of bruiſing the petals. 


In the courſe of blowing theſe flowers, one 
part will often riſe faſter than the other. When 
this happens, the pot ſhould be brought 


out of the ſhed, and a thin board or a. glaſs 
placed upon the ſtick, to ſhade part of the flower; 


whilſt the other part being expoſed to the ſun, 


may be brought forward, In the evening the 
pot ſhould reſume its ſtation again on the ſtage, 
and be again treated as before, if the day is fine, 
that ſuch backward part of the flower may be 


flower advances, ſuch of the petals as do not natu- 


rally fall ſo, muſt be regularly diſpoſed in a beauti- 


ful ſeries one over another, with the thin part of a 


quill cut ſmooth and narrow like a tooth- picker. 


The middle of the flower muſt always be ercou- 


| raged; and when a redundancy of petals appears, 
they muſt be artfully taken out, leaving only a 


proper number for perfection. In the courſe of 
this work the greateſt nicety muſt be had not to 


bruiſe the contiguous petals, which will ſoon turn 


brown, and diſqualify the flower for a prize. 


In ſome of the largeſt flowers of the Breaking 
kind, there will be, beſides the two main buds, 
ſeveral others ſmaller alſo, ariſing almoſt all over 
the ſurface of the flower, attended with lirtle 

green chives. Theſe muſt be all carefully taken _ 
away, to give free liberty for the petals of the 
main flower to expand themſelves in their natural 
order. ; | % yt. 
The well-known flower called the Windſor 


Cutting is remarkable for this; and ſuch flowers 


| as theſe try the floriſts ſkill, and give proof of 


his art, It 1s no very difficult matter to blow 
a large burſting ſingle-podded flower, but thoſe 


exceedingly proliferous ones with the multipli- 


city of pods, require the niceſt management. 


Nature muſt be ſtudied how ſhe may be 8. yay 


in making the flower compleat. The fullneſs of 


the middle muſt be chiefly ſtudied; for the whole 
figure of the flower ought to be an half ſphere, 
or globe, or nearly ſo. The outward petals, or 


| thole nearer the baſe, ſhould form a regular ſur- 


face, covering the periphery of the card or 
preſs-paper. The reſt ſhould be diſpoſed in a 
beautiful ſeries, riſing one over another, and 


filling it to the very top; and when this is done, 


it is a compleat flower. 


4 L It 


brought forward, ſo as to be all alike. As the | 
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It has been obſerved, when a redundancy of | tinued, and the ground kept in a proper moiſture 
petals appears, part may be taken away. I his is | unti] the ſeeds are nearly ripe, when this trouble 
not always to be the cate, for there will often be | may be omitted. Gather the heads of your leeds 
other parts in the lower where they may be | and lay them upon a dry, ſhady, airy ſhelf for 5 
wanted; and theſe are to be artfully and carefully few weeks, and then put them into little paper- 
removed into ſuch thinner parts of the flower, | bags, and keep them dry until the time of ſow. 
that the whole may be uniform, bold, and com- | ing. March is a good ſeaſon for this work, and 
pleat. When a redundancy of petals appears all | they may be ſown in beds a quarter of an inch 
over the flowers, which will ſometimes happen, deep; or if the quantity of ſeeds be ſmall, in 
in theſe large and noble Breakers, I have fre- | pots or boxes filled with the ſame kind of Fas 
quently wholly removed the ſecond main bud; | rich earth. It will not be many weeks before 
and by that means giving way for a proper diſpo- the plants come up, and they will require no- 
ſition of the other, which otherwiſe would have | thing more than conſtant weeding and watering 
| been too crowded, have had a moſt compleat | until the Auguſt following; at which time 
flower. 8 5 prepare a bed for their reception of good light 
When the pods are ſingle, it is not to be ex- earth, and let them be planted in this a little 
pected the flower will riſe ſo full in the middle, | more than half a foot diſtance. Let a moiſt day 
and it is to be diſpenſed with; neither is a half | be choſen for this buſineſs; and if none happen, 
globe to be ſtrictly the figure of the flower we | defer it till it does, if it be to the middle of Sep- 
are perfectly to expect. The nearer it comes to | tember; for it is amazing how readily theſe plants 
this the better; but any flower riſing full in the | take to the ground, if removed in moiſt weather. 
middle, in a beautiful and regular manner, will | Let them have no guard or protection all winter, 
do credit to the artiſt, and may be called a good | and enure them betimes to be hardy and ſtout. 
flower. . In the July following they will flower; the 
The Breakers and the Free Blowers have the | ſingle ones may then be thrown away; the more 
faſhion by turns. The latter are now moſt indifferent ones of-. the Double ſorts may ſhare 
run upon ; I believe, becauſe they occaſion leaſt | the ſame fate, or be removed into borders of the 
trouble, and few people know how to blow the | Flower-garden for noſegays or the like; whilſt 
other properly. But there is no compariſon be- | the faireſt flowers of the beſt properties ſhould 
tween them, when managed with art; neither immediately be layered, to join in the Collection 
can a more enchanting ſight be conceived, than a of Stage- flowers; and their feeds allo preſerved 
good collection of Broken Flowers, well blown | and gathered for a freſh increaſe. | 


and regularly diſpoſed on a proper ſtage, to ſhew | The whole order of Carnations, beſides being The mY 
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them to advantage and perfection. divided into the two above treated of Claſſes, are gre 
pee 2. Free Blowers. Theſe include all the ſmal- | arranged in lots or aſſortments, according to lots, oraf- 
Blowers, ler tribe of carnations, that blow the flower whole | the colour of their flowers; and theſe are called, ſortmenis 
© without burſting out on one ſide of the bud. | 1. Flakes. = whoa | 
They differ in no reſpect from the other until the | 2. Bizarrs. 1 
time of flowering, and then Nature tells you that | 3. Piquettes. 
little or no art nced be uſed to blow them. The | 4. Painted Ladies. | | | 
ſame kind of ſtage muſt be erected about breaſt- - 1. Flakes. Theſe are at preſent the moſt fa- gegbed. 


high, with a covering to take on and off; and | ſhionable flowers, and are really very delightful. 
being fixed there, they need not be removed until | The ſurface of their petals is adorned with two 
their time of bloom is over. I very evening, as | colours only, in ſtripes; and theſe are large and 
well as the other forts, they muſt be watered; and | full, running through the whole petal. | 
at the time of flowering, nothing more is to be | 2. Bizarrs. The flowers of this fort conſiſt 
done than to diſpoſe the petals, when they come in | of more than two colours. Their variegation is 
cluſters, or irregularly, in a uniform manner, | irregular, being in larger or ſmaller ſtripes and 
with the ſame kind of quill ſplinter as for the | ſpots ; and the different colours that compoſe it 
other. Few of them will require this, and art | are three, four, or five in number. 
need not help theſe flowers in general, as they | 3. Piquettes. Theſe are the moſt numerous, 
will uſually blow according to their nature. | were formerly in moſt eſteem, and by man! 
No more than one or two at moſt ought to be | now are thought to be the moſt beautiful, The 
permitted to flower from each layer ; accordingly | Piquettes have always a white ground, and the 
all ſide- buds and ſpindles ought to be picked | additional colour is laid on in ſpots. Thele 
off early as they appear. I ſhall now proceed to | ſpots are of different colours, ſmall, and are often 
ſhew the method. of raiſing theſe flowers from | laid on in ſuch plenty that the whole flower ſeems 


G | | duſted with them, which has a charming effect, 
| The greateſt difficulty in this is to obtain | and renders it delightful, 7 5 
Of raiſing good ſeeds; for when once thoſe are got, plenty | 4. Painted Ladies. Theſe are well-known 
ja 1 of plants are eaſily obtained. Your large Break- flowers, and there is by far the leaſt variety of 


Cog ers ſcarce produce any ſeeds, and the fulleſt of | this ſort. The under part of thete petals 1s 
es the Whole Blowers ſeldom are made to produce | white, whilſt their upper ſurface is of a red or 
any, eſpecially your old ſtandard flowers of note | purple colour, fo laid on as to appear as if really 
that have been long propagated by layers. | painted. _ | 0 
Seeds, therefore, are to be obtained from Theſe being the different claſſes or aſſortments 
flowers of the beſt properties; and for this pur- | that include the whole of the floriſt's collection 
poſe they ſhould always be planted in the open | of theſe flowers, I ſhall next lay down the pro- 
ground, and not in pots: They ſhould have no | perties of a good carnation. 
covering at the time of their flowering, but be con- With regard to the Burſters, the fuller they 
ſtantly expoted to any weather as it ſhall happen. | are the better. Art mult be uſed to hip to 
Every evening plenty of water muſt be given | bring nature to perfection; and the laws di- 
them, elpecially if it is a dry ſeaſon. The water | re&ted for blowing them, will dictate what a 
ought, as for thoſe on the ſtage, to be river or pond | flower of that nature ought to be to make it 
Water, or ſuch well water as has ſtood two or three | compleat. _ | | - | 
days to foften in the air. After the petals of With regard to Free Blowers, as they for the 
the flowers are decayed, and the feed veſ- | moſt part ſhew thermlelves fair, the natural pro- 
ſels begin to ſwell, then watering muſt be con- | perties chiefly concern them; and they are, 1 
eee eee ae 1. The 
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Properties 
of a good 
Carna- 
| tion. 


1. The ſtem ſhould be tall and ſtrong, in 
proportion to the ſize of the flower, and able to 


lupport it in an upright poſition. 


2. The flower ſhould be large and perfectly 
round, with petals enough to fill every part in a 


regular uniform manner. 


afterwards that property, which more peculiarly 


3. The petals ſhould be long and broad, and 
of a firm conſiſtence, expanding themſelves as 
they open, in a free eaſy manner, and retaining 


entitles them to the appellation of Free BJowers. 

4. There ſhould be an exact proportion between 
the middle and the other parts of the flower. It 
muſt neither riſe too high, nor yet ſo low as to 


conſtitute a ſurface nearly ſpherical. 


5. The colours ſhould be bright, clear, and 


diſtinct, and diſperſed in the moſt perfect man- 
ner, to conſtitute it a flower of one or other of 
the above claſſes or orders. | 


There are ſome people who take much notice 


of the joints of the ſtalks, and place perfection 
in thoſe that are the largeſt : Nay, ſome make this 
lo indiſpenſible, that they will gather ſeeds of no 
flowers but thoſe whoſe ſtalks have ſtrong large 
joints. I muſt own I could never find any thing 


important in this for the raiſing of the flowers; it 


_ tho? not eſſential, may be deemed an eligible 


being the good properties of the flowers, and 
not the largeneſs of the joints of the ſtalk, from 
which ſucceſs may be expected. However, they 
give the ſtalk a ſtrong firm look, and as ſuch, 


Property. 5 . 
Carnations, eſpecially the Whole Blowers, are 


very ſubject to run away from their beautiful 


ſtripes into their plain original ſelf- colour; and 


tlie richer the compoſt is in which they are to crumble ſome fine mould between the mother 


planted, it will contribute the more towards 


bringing on this difagreeable change. I always 


chooſe, therefore, to have a quantity of layers | 


form a flat ſurface ; but gradually riſe ſo as to 


i 


of all the forts planted in a bed of common gar- 


den-mould, rather hungry and poor, to preſerve 


the forts; which will not only be effectual for the 
- purpoſe, but layers taken from theſe, and planted 


in pots with the richeſt compoſts, to join the 


ſhed-flowers for ſhows, were ever more luxuriant, 
and flowered ſtronger, than the others: So that 
when a perſon has plenty of layers, and garden- 


room enough, this is a method that ought always 


to be practiſed, | | | 7 
The beſt time for layering theſe flowers is, 


Method of 
lyering 
thele 
flowers, 


when their ſide-ſhoots are long and ſtrong enough 


for the purpoſe, which is generally by the time 


they begin to flower. The method is this: 


Secondly, ſhorten the tops of the layers an 
inch or two, or more, according as they are for 


length; but do not cut them ſo low as to affect 
the pee, as it is called, of the young ſhoot. | 


Thirdly, clear away the mould all round the 


root, in order to bring down the layers to a pro- 


per depth for ſtriking. 5 Þ 
Fourthly, proceed then to the operation itſelf, 
which is thus: Having a ſharp penknife, at a 


; Firſt, ſtrip the intended layers of all the lower | 
leaves, to make clear room for the operation. 


ſtrong joint, three or four, or more; according 
to the length of the ſhoot, from the root, cut 
it exactly at right angles half through. Then 


below this cut or joint direct your knife at right 


angles to that which will run lengthways, exactly 


up the ſtalk. Let the ſlit be made half way at 
leaft; or if the diſtance of the joint be ſhort, let 


it be continued nearly to the joint above; and 
thus, by performing it in this manner, the joint 


below will loſe one fide of its top, which will 
make room for the ſquare end of the layer freely 


to ſtrike root, as well as be more agreeable to 


the nature and deſign of a layer. This 1 
done, proceed to the next, and ſo on, until al 


belonging to that root are finiſhed. 1 


Fifthly, the next operation is fixing them in 


the ground; for which purpoſe, having provided 
yourſelf with a ſufficient quantity of hooked 


pegs, bring each of them carefully down, and 


confine it with a peg at the joint below the flit , 
and when they are all thus managed, being 


brought down to a proper depth for the foil to 


ſtrike, proceed to the laſt part of the buſineſs, 
which is, | | Vw 

Sixthly, begin at a corner layer, and raiſe the 
head of it, drawing it gently towards the root; 
this will cauſe the lit to open; then with your 


right hand carefully put ſome mould at the back 


part, raiſing it as high as it is intended to be 
left, which ſhould be two or three inches above 
the ſlit, according to the length of the layer. 


This will keep the layer in its roger poſture z 


and by thus keeping the ſlit of the Carnation 
open, it will more readily ſtrike root. In like 
manner you muſt proceed to the next, and ſo 


on, until the whole is finiſhed. Then proceed 


plant and the layers, to the height of the mould 


on the outſide, and the buſineſs is done. Thus 
will the layers have the appearance of ſo many 


diltin& plants; and in about three weeks time 


they will really become fo, for they will have 


ſtruck root, and may be planted any where: 
The ſooner this is done the better; for the flo- 
riſt will find, that they will grow more readily 


when planted out early than when deferred until 
Michaelmas, or after, as is often the caſe. The 


ſmalleſt fibre will be ſufficient root for a layer in 


the beginning of Auguſt, if it is to be planted 


again immediately; whereas, if removed in Oc- 


tober, they often die, if they have not good 


roor. 


with regard to the glory of our gardens, 


the floriſt's collection, called Prize or Shed 


Flowers. Numbers of other ſorts belong to this 
genus, called Pinks, Sweet Williams; and beds 


of the Common Red Cloves ſhould be in every 
| garden where there is room and leiſure. But as 
there is at preſent a diſtinction obſerved between 

the flowers called Floriſts Flowers, and thoſe 
| which come of courſe under the general culture 
of the Gardener, theſe ſhall be amply treated of 


under the generical name, among the Perennial 
Flower-Roots. | | | 5 


Of 


This finiſhes what is neceſſary to be known 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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Of PERENNIAL FLOWERS. 


ACANTHUS, BEARs BRE E CH. 


— O Acanthus there are four or fe real and 


very tender nature; but the ſorts proper 
for our Perennial Flower-works among Gardeners 
go by the names of, | 4 | 
1. The Smooth Acanthus. 
2. The Prickly Acanthus. 
3. Acanthus of Dioſcorides* | 
1. Smooth Acanthus. The root of this ſpecies 


| tion of the is thick and full of fibres, and ſtrikes very deep 


into the ground. The leaves, which conſtitute the 
greateſt beauty of this plant, are large, broad, and 
long, and have their edges waved and indented in a 


manner ſo delightful and elegant as to excite our 
admiration and wonder. Their colour is of a lively 
green, with ribs of a paler colour; and this is 


that graceful leaf which has been ſo juſtly cele- 
brated in antient times. 


The flowers form a 
ſpike, growing along the top of a moderately- 
long ſtalk. Theſe ſingly are ſmall, and are by | 


d that noble order of architecture, the Corinthia. 
diſtinct ſpecies, ſome of which are of a | Strange is the ſtory the antients tell us how this 


happened. 


A baſket of flowers and childrens 
playthings, ſay they, being placed upon a root 
of this ſpecies, and being covered with a tile to 
protect 1t from the weather, the leaves and 


branches of the Acanthus ſprang up, and encom- 


paſſed the baſket, till arriving at the tile, its 
courſe naturally became diverted ; and the plant 
ſtill growing, the leaves naturally bent, or turned 


again from the corners of the tile. Callimachus, 


a noble Grecian ſculptor, who is ſaid to be the 
inventor of this order, took the hint from this; 
and in the ſame manner adorned the capitals of 
his order with the leaves of this plant.” Several 
entire columns are now remaining, which prove 
this to be the true Acanthus of the antients, the 
true leaf of this ſpecies being there found as an 
ornament to the capital. dn 


2. Prickly Acanthus. Of this there are two and the 


many thought to have little beauty; but on the | notable varieties: Prickly 
whole they look well, being arranged for a foot Strong-ſpined Acantbus. Mees, 
in length along the top of the ſtalk, in a cloſe Soft- ſpined Acanthus. Varieties. 


and compact manner. They will be in full blow 
in Auguſt, and the ſeeds will be ripe by the'end 
of October. | | | | 


This is without all doubt the Mollis Acanthus 
of the celebrated antient poet Virgil; though it 


will require ſome difficulty perhaps to reconcile 
ſome properties he aſcribes to it, and which to 


us ſeem by no means to belong to its nature. It 


is mentioned by that author ſometimes as an 
evergreen; but with us it has no ſhare of that 
property ; the difference of the climate, however, 
may cauſe the different effects in this plant. It 
15 well known, that in warm countries ſome 


plants that are annuals with us, there ſucceſsfully 


remain for years; and others again at all times 
are garniſhed in their beauty and verdure. The 
warm parts of Italy, &c. may fo far have at- 
fected this plant, as for the moſt part to appear 


in a green and flouriſhing ſtate, ſufficiently to 


entitle it perhaps to the epithet, /emper frondenlis 
Acauthi. He calls it “ a berry- bearing plant; “ 
and this is no wonder, for the ſeed-veſſels of this 
plant have the appearance of ſuch: But that it 
ſhould be a twining plant, as he again deſcribes 
it, is one of the difficulties which Virgil has put 
upon our modern botaniſts to reconcile, and 
which perhaps may be as difficult to be effected 
as his marriage of ſome plants by grafting, &c. 
This has induced many to think, that by the 
Twining Acanthus he means ſome other plant; 
and ſome have been bold enough to pretend to 
know and deſcribe it. 


The leaves of this ſpecies are its principal 


ornament; for there is nothing extraordinary in 
its flowers; and theſe have been made remark- 
able by conſtituting one of the ornaments of 


Strong-ſpined Acanthus is a noble plant, of 
which there are two. or three forts, that differ 
both in reſpect to the ſize of their leaves, flower- 
ſtalks, and ſtrength of their ſpines ; and which 
by many old botaniſts have been taken for diſ- 
tinct ſpecies of each other. The leaves of the 


ſtrongeſt ſort are pinnatifid, and have whitiſh 


veins, reſembling thoſe of our Lady Thiſtle, and 
are armed with very ſtrong ſharp ſpines. The 


| flower-ſtalks will ariſe to about four feet, and 


the top will be garniſhed by flowers in the uſual 


manner, they beginning to blow firſt at the bot- 


tom, and ſo continuing to open as the ſtalk. 
ariſes; ſo that from the beginning to the end ot 
the firſt blow, the fame ſtalk will produce flowers 
for more than two months together. Another 
ſort of ſtrong- ſpined Acanthus has very large pin- 


natifid leaves, which are deeply jagged, and 


have very ſharp ſpines, each ſegment of the leat 


having one of them for its guard. There are 


alſo other varieties of this kind, all of which are 
delightful plants, and demand reſpect, but for- 
bid too great familiarity, under pain of tuffer- 
ing from taking freedom. Their ſituation mult 
be in large borders, or in ſuch places where 
ſmaller plants are not near; for their roots ftrixe 
deep into the ground, and their leaves wil ſoon 
occupy a good ſpace. They are alto very proper 
to fill up the vacancies in wilderneſs-quarters anc 
the like, where they will thrive and look very 
well, and attract the attention perhaps as much 
as any thing there. They will flower in July, and 
continue ſo often until September, and will Per- 
fect their ſeeds by the October following. 

The ſoft-ſpined Acanthus has frequently been 
treated by Gardeners as a diſtinct ſpecies, and 

: : makes 


Vi 


PERENNIAL FLOWER iy 


makes a good variety for the Gardener's purpoſe. 


The leaves of this ſort are deeply laciniated, and 


each ſegment ends in a foft ſpine. They are 
about a foot and a half in length, and about 


half as broad. They riſe immediately from the 
root, and have a thiſtle-like look, being vein- 
ed, and cut into ſegments in a manner reſem- 
bling ſome of them. The flower-ſtalks will ariſe 
to about a yard in height; the upper part is gar- 
niſhed with flowers in the uſual manner ; thoſe 
at the bottom opening at firſt, and ſo ſucceeding 
until thoſe at the extremity appear in blow; to 
effect which will ſometimes be the ſpace of two 
months. This ſort begins flowering early in June; 


ſo that flowers on the ſame ſtalk may be ex- 


Acanthus 
of Dioſ- 
corides. 


pected to be ſeen near the end of July. The 


ſeeds ripen in October, by which plants are eaſily 


raiſed. | 

3. Acanthus of Dioſcorides. The root is com- 
poſed of many thick fibres, which ſtrike deep 
into the ground. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
entire, and are prickly on their edges. The 
ſtalks are upright, firm, and about a yard high. 
The flowers come out from the upper parts of 
the ſtalks in great plenty. They appear 1n July, 


and continue in ſucceſſion until autumn. 


Soil 
r for 
lueſeſorts. 


or ſituation, though the Smooth Acanthus does 


Methodof 


propagat- 
ing them 


Dy parting 

| roots, 
aud by 
ſeeds, 


All theſe forts grow naturally in woods in Italy, 


Portugal, Spain, Sicily, &c. and are therefore very 
proper for wilderneſs-quarters of all ſorts, as 
they will thrive and flouriſh in ſhade, under the 


drip of trees, &c. and when they are planted in | 


borders, they ſhould be the largeſt, and at a 
diſtance from ſmall plants, or they will ſoon over- 
run them. They will thrive in almoſt any ſoil 


beſt if it be light and inclined to ſandy. 
They are propagated by parting of the root, 

which may be done any time from Auguſt until 

the ſpring. They will readily grow; and, if un- 


removed, in a few years will be ſpreading and | 


—_ „ 
They may be alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 


being ſown in the fpring will ſoon appear. By | 


the autumn they will be good plants, and may 


be removed where they are deſigned for; though 


if ſuch places be marked out, and the ground 


made fine by digging, &c. and a few ſeeds ſown 


—_ — ——— — 


| and fleſhy. 


* : " Sv 


here and there, about half an inch deep, ftick- 
ing a mark at each place for a direction, they 

will then have no need of being removed; which 

is the beſt way for theſe plants, as their roots 
{trike deep into the ground, and when unchecked 

by removal always produce leaves and flowers 
larger and fairer. [S847 

1. Smooth Acanthus is titled, Acanthus foliis Titles; 
ſinuatis inermibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Acan- 
thus ſativus, five mollis Virgilii; and J. Bauhine, 
Carduus Acanthus, five branca uri. It grows na- 
turally in Italy, Sicily, &c. 

2. Prickly Acanthus is, Acanthus foliis pinna- 
tifidis ſpinofis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Acanthus 
aculeatus; and Dodonæus, Acanthus ſyeſtris. It 
grows common in Italy, &c. | | 

3. Acanthus of Dioſcorides is, Acanthus foliis 
lanceolatis integerrimis margine ſpinoſis. Rawvulf 
calls it, Acanthus Dioſcoridis, vel ſativus, It is a 


native of Mount Libanon. 


The word Acanthus is formed of the Greek Periva- 
aaa, a thorn, and is given to this genus on tion of the 
account of its prickly properties. generical 


Acantbus is of the claſs and order Didynamia a 
| | Claſs and 


 Angioſpermia ; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx is a triple perianthium, compoſed * 


in the 


of ſeveral permanent leaves, of different ſize and Linnæan 


figures. 5 ſyſtem. 

2. CoroLLa. The flower is of one leaf, and 2 
is unequal. It is of the labiated kind, but tze 
upper lip is wanting. The tube is very ſhort, and 


is cloſed with a kind of beard. The lower lip 


of the flower is broad, plane, and erect, and is 

divided at the extremity. VV 
3. STAMINA are four ſubulated filaments, two 

of which are longer than the others. They have 


oblong, compreſſed, obtuſe antheræ; and theſe, 


upper lip. 3 cif as 
4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen, 


a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, with 


together with the ſtyle, occupy the place of the 


two acute ſtigmas. 


5. PertcareiuM is a roundiſh capſule of two 
cells. OD LE Ah gee Safes 
6. SxMIxA. The ſeeds are oblong, ſmooth, 
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Millefolium of old botaniſts, the ſpecies 


of it are diſtinguiſned amongſt gardeners by 


names very different, ſuch as maudlin, yarrow, 
noſe- bleed, milfoil, &c. I ſhall therefore inſert 


them by ſuch names as they are commonly 


and theſe are uſually called, 


known, which will be a direction to their proper | 


titles, which ſucceed in order after their culture; 
1. Sweet Maudlin. 
2. Yellow Milfoil. 

3. Tanſey-leaved Sneezewort. 
4. Southernwood-leaved Sneezewort. 

5. Lavender cotton-leaved Sneezewort. 

6. Rough-leaved Achilles, = 

7. White Maudlin. 

8. Barrelier's Sneezewort. 


9. Siberian Sneeze wort. 
Vol. I. 


| A this genus comprehends the Ptarmia and : 


5 


10. Alpine Sneezewort. 

It. Bauhine's Sneezewort. 3 

12. C mmon Sneezewort, or Gooſe Tongue. 

13. Milfoil, or Yarrow. = wer 

14. Noble Yarrow. 

15. Cretan Milfoil. 

16. Egyptian Wormwood, _ 

17. Oriental Small-flowering Achillea, 

18. Large Milfoil. | 

19. Small Sweet-ſcented Milfoil. 

20. Black Milfoil. | | 
1. Sweet Maudlin. This is a well known Deferip. 
plant, being common in moſt gardens ; and its tion of 


| virtues as a medicinal plant are pretty well Sweet 
known. The leaves are finely ſcente 


an oblong ſpear-ſhaped figure, though rather 


obtuſe at their extremity. The ſtalk ariſes to 
about two feet in height, and is well garniſhed 
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4 with leaves, at the top of which grow the flowers | are white, and will be produced in July and 

4 in a kind of umbels. Theſe are of a yellow co- | Auguſt. It multiplies itſelf very faſt by its creep- 

[ lour, and will be in blow in June, July, and | ing roots; fo that a plant or two being once ob- 

i Auguſt, The ſeeds, by which the plants may be | tained, they may be ſoon encreaſed to any deſired 

1 multiplied at pleaſure, will be ripe in the au- number. . (fs 

tumn; and if they are carefully preſerved and 8. Barrelier's Sneezewort. This alſo goes by Barrefter' 

W ſowed in March, they will readily grow, and any | the name of Sneezewort of Triumfetta, This is Sneeze. 

1 deſired number of plants may be ſoon raiſed : | rather a large growing plant, for it will often rife Wt 

| They may be alſo encreaſed by parting of the | by its ſtalks to be upwards of a yard in height, 

. roots, any time in autumn or ſprings or even | The leaves are pinnated, plain, and deep] 

| the winter will do very well for the purpoſe, for | ſawed, and the outermoſt wings are the largeſt. 

b they will readily grow. They will grow in al- The flowers are produced at the tops of the ſtalks 

; moſt any foil or fituation, though it would not | 1n looſe umbels; they are white, and are ſucceeded 

| be adviſeable to plant them in too moiſt a ſoil, by ripe ſeeds, by which they may be ealily propa- 

becauſe in a very wet winter the roots will be | gated, as alſo by parting of the roots, by which 
liable to be rotted. | | method they multiply very faſt. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies called the 9. Siberian Sneezewort. This ſpecies hath pin- Siberian 
| broad-leaved maudlin. The flowers of this are in | nated leaves; the wings are long and narrow, and Snecze- 
i ſmall umbels. Its management is exactly the | at a conſiderable diſtance from each other. The en. 
„ fame as the former, as is alſo another with larger | flowers are white, very beautiful, and are 
j cluſters of flowers, which are diſtinguiſhed and | often ſucceeded by ſeeds, which being preſerved | 
' Vella much eſteemed by gardeners. | until the ſpring, and ſown, numbers of plants 
: Milfoil 2. Yellow Milfoil. This ſpecies goes by different | may be eaſily raiſed. V 

names among gardeners, but the moſt common 10. Alpine Sneezewort. Several of the other Alpine 
title is Yellow Milfoil. The leaves are pinnated, | ſorts may with as great propriety be termed the awe 
and a little rough or hairy; the ſegments are | Alpine as this, becauſe many of them are found ' 
very narrow, and indented ; and the whole is | growing naturally there; but cuſtom has ſtamped it 
very hoary and downy. | The flowers are of a chiefly On this pecies, ſo that it is become the 
bright yellow colour, and produced in June or name by which it is generally known. Of itlelf 
July; and as this is naturally a low plant, ſeldom | this is a very low plant. The leaves are pinnatifid, 
rriſing to more than a foot high, poſſeſſed of fine | plain, and obtuſe; they are very hoary, and a 
hoary leaves and bright yellow flowers, which | little reſemble thoſe of the common wormwood; 
often continue a conſiderable time in their full | they grow cloſe to the ground, and decay carly 
ſplendor; it. is much coveted by thoſe who have | in autumn. The ſtalks, which ariſe but to about 
{mall gardens, and yet are deſirous of a greater | fix or eight inches high, are terminated by flat 
proportionable number of ſorts of plants. It is | vmbels of white flowers. They will be in blow 
to be propagated by ſeeds and parting of the | in June and July, but never produce ripe ſeeds 
roots, like the former; though it requires a dry with us; ſo that unleſs good ſeeds Can be ob- 
warm border, being ſubject to be deſtroyed by |. tained from the Alps, or places where it naturally 
b 5 bad weather, in moiſt and expoſed places. | grows, it is to be propagated only by parting of 
| | Tanſey- 3. Tanſey-leaved Sneezewort will grow to | the roots, which may be very eaſily and ſucceſs- 
leaved be a moderately large plant. The leaves are | fully done any time in the autumn or ſpring. | 
| 3 very hoary and pinnated, and the folioles | 11. Eauhine's Sneezewort is rather a low- gachine: 
| „„ ſpear-ſhaped, deeply cut, and | ſerrated, growing plant. The leaves are pinnated, indented, Sneeze- 
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and their under fide is a little woolly. The | 
flowers are of a pale yellow colour; and it will be 
in blow in June, and continue to exhibit bloom 


during molt of the ſummer after. It ripens ſeeds 


former. 


with us, by which it may be propagated, or by 


parting of the roots, in the ſame manner as the 


4. Southernwood-leaved Sneezewort. This 


Southern- plant will grow to be two feet or a yard high, and 


__ wood- 


and are covered with a kind of down: This gives wort, 


ah 8 
them a very hoary look, which is to a great 


degree beautiful and ſtriking. The flower-ſtalks 


ariſe to about a foot in height, and their tops are 
ornamented with compact umbels of very fine 
white flowers. Their propagation is by the uſual 
way of ſeeds, or parting of the roots, by both 
which methods they may be ſpeedily encreaſed. 
12. Common Sneezewort. This is often called 


cauſes a good effect by its hoary leaves. Theſe | Gooſe Tongue, and the leaves are often uſed as common 


Achilles, crenated, and the whole is unpleaſant and rough to 


White 


the touch. The flowers are of a pale yellow, or 
brimſtone colour, and it is to be propagated like 
the former, | | 


double flowers as often goes by the name of Dou- 
ble Maudlin as any other. 

12. Milfoil, or Yarrow. In many parts this 
goes by the name of Noſe-bleed ; but the name 


7. White Maudlin is a well-known plant. by which it is moſt generally diſtinguiſhed 1s 
The leaves are lanceolated, and deeply cur ; the 


Mavdli, denticles alſo are ſlightly ſerrated. 


Milfoil, which has been given it on account of the 


he flowers | vaſt number of ſegments of which the leaves are 


CO mpoſed. 


| leaved 3 a a i 1 
| | . are much divided, bein innated and ſu rade- a pot-herb to mix with others of that nature v Sneeze- 
_ 1 compound leaves; and 18 ſegments Fong very | they are ſpear-ſhaped, and very ſharply ſerrated. wort, 
| 5 narrow, and rather at a diſtance from each other, | It is the double fort of this ſpecies that 1s chiefly 
. 'The flowers are produced at the tops of the ſtalks, | valued for its flowers; and indeed it is deſerving 
1 in June, in umbels. They are yellow, and con- of it, for they are exceeding double, of a 
5 tinue to ſhew themſelves during moſt part of the | pure white, and are produced in prodigious | 
| ſummer after. It is to be propagated as the other | Plenty. It will be in blow in July and Auguſt, 
. % ns, 5 4 2 and propegites itſelf very faſt by its creeping 
| 25 3 5. Lavender cotton-leaved Sneezewort. The | roots; for they run under ground like thoſe of 
1 "Lavender es of this ſpecies alſo are hoary, indented, coutch graſs, every knot of which will grow and 
1 mt Ir) : bo ©. d plant. The roots, which are 
1 Jeaved and briftly; the denticles are almoſt en- | become a good pian g 
1 Sneeze- tire; they are awl-ſhaped and reflexed. The whole | chiefly uſed in medicine, are remarkable for Do. 
i ort forms a very beautiful leaf. The flowers are voking ſneezing; and being 0 * Jon Fox he 1 2 
yellow, and very large; and it will exhibit bloom | on being chewed, occaſion a plentiful diſc 85 5 
for a month or fix weeks, It is to be propagated | faliva, and frequently give caſe to the tooth-acn. 
1 like the former. | 885 It is found growing common in ſome of our 
1 Rough- 6. Rough-leaved Achillea, This ſpecies hath | woods and fields, and in ſome 2 goes by 5 
1 jeaved linear, indented, hoary leaves; the denticles are | name of Field Pellitory. . 


M. Teil, or 


Varrow, 


„ 7 1 - 
* 6—— ae es. tees 
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was. is; 
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| Noble 


Yarrow, 


dompoſed. 


. 


almoſt every where, and is never admitted into 


ardens; but there is a variety of it with purple 


flowers which is reckoned a cultivated plant, and 
on account of this diſtinction is admitted into 


ardens. Let it is hardly worth propagaing | 


for that reaſon; ſince at beſt it is but lightly 
tinged with purple; and this colour ſoon going 
off. the flower becomes white; fo that it is ſought 
5 

after by ; thi d 

general collection, with their varieties. The 
purple tinged fort 1s found growing in 
common with the other in many parts. I have 
ſeen it in prodigious plenty near Dingley, in 
Northamptonſhire; and from the place where they 
are thus found growing, the. roots may be eaſily 
removed into the garden at pleaſure. The leaves 
are aſtringent, and are employed in hzmor- 


rhages, diarrhœas, debility and laxity of fibres, 
and fpaſmodic hyſterical complaints; and the 
dittilled flowers afford an effential oil, of an ele- 


gant blue colour. 


14. Noble Yarrow. This ſpecies has been 


_ diſtinguiſhed by that name ever ſince Tragus, 
who named it Millefolium Nobile. The leaves are 


doubly pinnated, and divided in a very ele- 
gant manner. The pinnæ are rather at a 


diſtance from each other, and are obtuſe ; there | 
are uſually about ſeven pair on each rib, which 


It is a well-known plant, growing 


none, except thoſe who thirſt after a 


„ 


Spain. 


— 


this ſeldom riſes more than four or five inches 
high, The leaves are equally and elegantly bi- 
pinnated ; and the pinnulæ are diſtin&, entire, 
and acute. The flowers are formed into roundiſh 
bunches, which grow in cluſters at the top of 
the ſtalk. They are of a white colour, appear 
in June and July, and often again in the autumn. 


The whole plant has an agreeable odovr. 


20. Black Milfoil. The ſtalk is herbaceous, 
branching, and two feet high; the leaves are 
large, and compoſed of a multirude of narrow 
parts, nearly in the manner of chamomile. The 
flowers come out in roundiſh bunches from the 
tops of the ſtalks ; they grow on hairy footſtalks, 
and the edges of their cups are of a black co- 
lour. They appear in June and July, and fre- 


quently continue in ſucceſſion through Auguſt 


and September. 
The culture of all the forts, as has been ob- 
ſerved, 1s cither by ſeeds, parting of the roots, 


or flips, which will readily grow; and their titles 
are as follow: | 


1. Sweet Maudlin, This is called, Achilles 
ſoliis lanceolatis obtuſis acute ſerratis. It is the 
Ageratum foliis ſerratis of O Bauhine, and the 
Balſamita minor of Dodonæus, Moriſon, and 
others. It grows common in France and 


2. Yellow Milfoil. This is called, A:hillea 


Tiles; 


foliis pinnatis hirſutis : pinnis linearibus dentatis. 
It is the Aillefolium tomentoſum luteum of C. 
Bauhine, and the Svratiotes millefolia, flavo flore, of 
Cluſius. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 
Achillea foliis linearibus pinnatifidis pubeſcentibus, 
foliolis tripartitis tranſverſalibus : media productiore. 
It grows common in the ſouth of France, Italy, 
and Spain. a „ 
3. Tanſey - leaved Sreezewort is, Achillea 
 foliis piunatis: foliolis lanceolatis inciſis ſerratis 
ſubtus lanigeris. Tournefort calls it, Ptarmica 
orientalis, foliis tanaceti incanis, ſemi-floſculis florum 
pallide luteis; Boerhaave, Millefolium orientale, foliis 
tanaceti incants, radiis pallide luteis; and Vaillant, 
Matricaria tomentoſa & incana, Achillee folio, fore 
aureo. It is a native of the Eaſt. „„ 
4. Southernwood-leaved Sneezewort is, Achil- 
lea foliis pinnatis ſupra-decompoſitis : laciniis linca- 
ribus diſtantibus. Tournefort terms it, Millefolium 
orientale altiſſimum luteum, abrotani folio. It grows 
common in the Eaſt. „ S 
5. Lavender cotton-leaved Sneezewort. 


are terminated by an odd one. The midrib is a 
| little downy, and poſſeſſed of a tinge of pur- 
ple; and the whole leaf is ſcented not unlike the 
{ſmell of camphire. The ſtalk ariſes round and 
_ upright, and is garniſhed with leaves in an al- 
ternate manner; it is rather downy, and the 
flowers ornament the top in a large and irregu- 
lar umbel. Their colour is uſually white; but 
there is a variety of it of a pale red colour, and 
another of a pale though elegant purple. It will 
be in blow in July, and the ſeeds will be ripe in 
the autumn, by which plenty of plants may be 
ſoon raiſed. | | „„ 

15. Cretan Milfoil. This ſpecies hath very nar- 
row downy leaves; the pinnæ are roundiſh or reni- 
form; and the leaf is imbricated backward. The 
ſtalk is downy, and terminated by fair white 
flowers in the uſual manner, Thus ſpecies is pro- 

pagated as the others, 5 5 
16. Egyptian Wormwood. This ſpecies alſo hath 
elegantly pinnated leaves; the folioles are ſpear- 
ſhaped, though a little obtuſe ; they are ferrated 


Cretan 
Milfoil, 


Egyptian 
Worm- 


This 


* and indented, are of an hoary look, and have, | 18, Achillea foliis ſetaceis dentatis: denticulis ſubin- 
on the whole, a reſemblance not unlike worm- tegris fubulatis reflexis. Tournefort calls it, Ptar- } 
wood, which occaſioned its being ſo called. The | dic orientalis, ſantoline folio, flore majore ; and | 
flowers are white, growing in a kind of um- Vaillant, Achillea Iutea tomentoſa, ſamoline folio. | 
bel, though 1 never yet knew it produce good | It grows common in the Eaſt. „* | 
leeds. It is to be propagated in the uſual man- 6. Rough-leaved Achillea. This is, Achilles 1 
ner, though it is rather tender; ſo ſhould have a | foliis linearibus dentatis obtufis Plants : denticulis | 
warm border, and a little protection in very hard | crenatis.. Vaillant calls it, Achillea incana, Janto- | 
winters. „„ . line foliis plerumque falcatis aſperis, fore ſulphureo. > 
> 17. Oriental Small-flowering Achillea, The | It grows naturally in the Eaſt. 5 bi 
Oriental leaves of this ſpecies are doubly pinnated; and | 7. White Maudlin. This 1s, Achillea foliis 4 
zan ) G dentato-ſerratis : denliculis tenuiſſime Her- 
Achiles, Whole forms a very elegant leaf. The ſtalks are | 7atis. Tournefort calls it, Ptarmica Alpina , foliis [ 
ſmall and downy, and the flowers ſmal. This | profunde ſerratis ; and Herman, Ptarmica Alpina, 1 
Plant is rather tender, and requires a dry warm incants ſerraſ is folits. It is a native of the Al- 1 
ſituation and protection in the ſeverity of winter; | pine parts of Siberia. a 8 
in every other reſpe& it is to be managed as | 8. Barrelier $ Sneezewort 18, Achillea foliis Piu I 
the others. | Fs natis plants inciſo-ſerratis : extimis majoribus coad! - 4 
18. Large Milfoil. The ſtalk is thick, hairy, | 14/is. Ray calls it, Corymbifera millefotis umbella, 1 
Large branching near the top, and two feet and a half | folio alato & laciniato; Sauvages, Acbillea 4 
IG, high. The leaves are large, bipinnated, hairy, | folirs bipinnalis, pinnulis linearibus indiviſis; Tri- b 
auriculated at the baſe, and of a dark green. | umfetti, Ptarmica Alpina, matricarie ſoliis; Haller, ; 
The flowers come out in umbels from the tops of | Achillea, foliis pinnatis, pinnis ſerratis maximis, ex- a 
the ſtalks; their colour is white ; they appear in | zremis canſſuentibus; and Caſpar Bauhine, Dracuncu- 
June and July, and often ſhew themſelves until | I Alpinus, foliis ſcabigſæ. It grows naturally on 
2 the end of autumn. iii the Hclvetian and Italian mountains. 3 
ſcented 19. Small Sweet - ſcented Milfoil. The ſtalk of 9. Siberian Sneeze- wort. This is, Achillea foliis 


Milfoil, prunatss : 


\ 
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ſome ſort or other, is very great. Beautiful they 
all are, and worthy of due regard and attention, 


were it not for the poiſonous properties of moſt. 


to them, differing from one another in 
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pinnatis : pinnis diſtantibus lineari- lanceolatis: baſi | 17. Oriental Small-flowering Ptarmica ; 
ſurſum acutis. Gmelim calls it, Achillea foliis | Achillea foliis bipinnatis tomentofis : foliolis ek 

| pinnatts, pinnis longis aculis: inferioribus ſurſum integris. It grows common in the Eaſt, : 
1 dente aucli is glaberrimis. It is a native of Siberia. | 18. Large Milfoil is entitled, Acbillea foliis 
\R 10. Alpine Sneezewort is, Achillea foliis laci- | bipinnatis ſubpileſis : laciniis linearibus dentati; 
i| matis planis obtuſis tomentoſis. In the Hortus | auriculis decuſſatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, A/ 
i Cliffortianus it is termed, Achillea foliis fnuato- | lefolium maximum, umbelld albd. It grows "nay: 
l laciniatis planis villoſis nitidis obtuſis. Cluſius calls | rally in moſt of the ſouthern countries of Europe 
it it, Abſinthium Alpinum umbelliferum ; Moriſon, 19. Small Sweet-ſcented Milfoil is, Acbillea 
5 Dracunculus argenteus; and Caſpar Bauhine, Ab- | foliis bipinnatis ovalibus nudiuſculis, corymbis faſti- 
bl Jinthium Alpinum umbelliferum latifolium. It is a | giatis confertis. Haller calls it, Acbillea pinnis 
| native of the Alps. | equalibus confertis tomentoſis: pinnulis capillariter 
5 11. Bauhine's Sneezewort 1s titled, Achillea | diviſis; Barrelier, Millefolium minimum criſpum 
fi foliis pinnatis dentatis hirſutiſſimis, floribus glome- | flore allo, Hiſpanicum; and Moriſon, Millefolium 
4 rato-umbellatis. John Bauhine calls it, Millefo- | odoratum minus Monſpelienſium. It grows natu- 
bi folium Alpinum incanum, fore ſpecioſo; Haller, | rally in Helvetia, France, and Spain. 
| Achillea foliis pinnatis lanugine obductis, floribus 20. Black Milfoil is, Achillea foliis pinnulis 
bl albis umbellatis; and Boccone, Millefolium Alpi- | pectinatis integriuſculis, pedunculis villoſis, Haller 
bf num tomentoſum odoratum nanum. It grows com- calls it, Achillea foliis pinnatis, pinnis longis acutis 
_ mon on the Alps of Siberia and Valleſia. ſub-hirſutis, raro-dentatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Ma- 
= | 12. Common Sneezewort is, Achillea foliis | tricaria Alpina, chamemeli foliis; and Cluſius, 
= lanceolatis acuminatis argute ſerratis, In the | Parthenium Alpinum, It grows naturally in the 
= Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Achillea foliis | moiſt Alpine parts of Helvetia, Valleſia, and 
i integris minutiſſimè ſegratis. Caſpar Bauhine calls | Auſtria. | | 
[ it, Dracunculus pratenſis, ſerrato folio ; Cluſius, Achillea is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia Clas, 
4 Ptarmica vulgaris; alſo, Ptarmica vulgaris, flore | Polygamia Superflua , and the characters are, and order 
* pPleno; and the Double ſort he diſtinguiſhes by 1. CaLyYx. The common calyx is oval, ob- ia the 
4 adding, fore pleno. It grows common in Eng- | long, and imbricated, and the ſcales are hairy, N 
| land, and moſt of the temperate parts of Europe. | oval, acute, and connivent The cha. 
13. Milfoil, or Yarrow, is, Achillea foliis bi- 2. CoRoLLa. The general flower is compound ratten. 
pinnatis nudis : laciniis linearibus dentatis caulibus | and radiated. The hermaphrodite florets which 
ſulcatis. In the Flora Lapponica it is termed, | compoſe the diſk are tubular, funnel-ſhaped, and 
Achillea foliis pinnato-pinnatis. Caſpar Bauhine | cut at the brim into five expanded ſegments. 
calls it, Millefolium vulgare album; alſo, Millefo- | The female flowers, which are ranged round the 
lium purpureum majus; Vaillant, Achillea tanaceti | border, are tongue-ſhaped, obcordated, patent, 
folio, flore purpureo; Parkinſon, Millefolium vul- | and cut at the top into three ſegments, of which 
gare; and Gerard, Millefolium terrefre vulgare. It | the middle ſegment is the ſmalleſt. | 
is found growing in meadows and paſtures in 3. SrauixA of the hermaphrodite florets are 
moſt parts of Europe. _ five very ſhort capillary filaments, with a cylin- 
14. Noble Yarrow. This is, Achillea foliis bi- | drical tubulous anthera. | | 
pinnatis: inferioribus nudis planis, ſuperioribus ob-] 4. PisTILLUM of the hermaphrodite flowers 
 tuſis tomentoſis, corymbis convexis confertiſſimis. Tra- conſiſts of a ſmall germen, a filiforme ſtyle the 
gus calls it, Millefolium nobile; and C. Bauhine, | length of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe emarginated 
Tanacetum minus album, odore camphore. It grows | ſtigma, That of the females conſiſts of a ſmall _ 
wild in Bohemia, Helvetia, Tartary, and the | germen, and a filiforme ſtyle, with two obtuſe 
ſouth of France. . : => 7] reflexed frigmas.-- V 
15. Cretan Milfoil is, Achillea foliis lincaribus: 5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 
pinnis ſubrotundis retrorſum imbricatis, caule to- | 6. StMina. The ſeeds of the hermaphrodite - 
mmentoſo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Millefolium in- | flowers are ſingle, oval, and furniſhed with a 
canum Creticum; and John Bauhine, Millefolium | kind of woolly matter, but are not crowned with 
Creticum. It is a native of Crete. down. The ſeeds of the female flowers differ 
16. Egyptian Wormwood is, Acbillea foliis | in nothing from thoſe of the hermaphrodite, 
pinnatis: foliolis obtuſe lanceolatis ſerrato-dentatis, | — The receptacle is paleaceous and elevated. 
Tournefort calls it, Ptarmica incana, pinnulis | The paleæ are ſpear-ſhaped, and the length 
criſtatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Ab/inthium Santonicum | of the florets. ES | 
Agypliacum; and Dodonzus, Abſintbium Ægyp | | 
tiacum, It is a native of Egypt and the Eaſt. | 
EE bhp en} - - - 
ACONITUM, WOLFSBANE or MONKS HOOD. 
Introduc- HERE are but ſeven ſpecies of Aconitum, of them. The very ſmelling to the flowers bus 
toryobſer- though the number of varieties belonging | been attended with dreadful conſequences, as has 
_ vations, _ 


been aſſerted; which ſhould be a cauſe ſufficient 
wholly to extirpate them from all gardens, and 
' preſerve them for obſervation and medicine, in 


| ſuch places only where the ſkilful —_— 
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Common Blue Monkihood is found growing in 


almoſt every garden, and its diſagreeable imell 


may be the reaſon of its doing no more miſchief; 


for the plant itſelf is a deadly poiſon both to man 
and brute. The Philoſophical Tranſactions give 


us an account of a man being poiſoned by eat- | 


—_— 


ing ſome of this plant in a fallad. Dodonzus | 


alſo mentions an inſtance of the like nature, and 
of the death, attended by previous dreadful ſymp- 
toms, it brought on ſome perſons who 1gnorantly 
eat it as a fallad-herb; and Dr. Turner's narrative 
if wel! known, of ſome Frenchmen at Antwerp 


being killed by eating the young ſhoots of chis 
plant for maſter-wort. 
tended with this dreadful property, more or leſs; 


Molt of the forts are at- 


but the Blue-flowering kinds are ſaid to poſſeſs 


the poiſonous quality in a ftronger degree; and 
after this, ſurely few will be deſirous, if any, of 


the Aconite to adorn their Pleaſure-gardens. 
Theſe plants. are, however, eſteemed ornamen- | 


ral ; and many of them are much uſed. Some 
are particularly uſeful for wilderneſs-quarters, as 


they will grow and thrive under the drip of trees, 
' &c. and tor theſe reaſons demand a place here, 


in the liſt of Perennial Flower-roots. 


Species. 


Deſerip- 
tion of the 
Yellow, 


of the ſtalks produce the flowers in fine ſpikes. 
They are of a yellow colour, and the general 


The ſorts of Monkſhood, then; are, 
. Yellow Monkſhood. 
. Small-ſpiked Monkſhood. 
Blue Monkſhood, or Napelluis. 
Yellow Pyrenzan Monkſhood. 
Wholeſome Wolfsbane. 
Philadelphian Aconite. 
Stirian Aconite. 


F 


5 


I; Yellow Monkſhood. There are three or 
four varieties of this ſpecies, that are very orna- 


mental plants, one or two of which will grow to a 


yard or better in height. The leaves are palmat- 
ed, finely divided, large, and hairy, and the whole 
forms a bold well-looking leaf. The upper parts 


characters ſhew their compoſition. They will be 


in blow in June, and the feeds ripen in Sep- 


tember. 9 55 | | 1 
Of all the varieties of this ſpecies, one in par- 


worthy of culture as any of the ſorts. This 


grows nearly to about a yard high, and the ſpike 


of flowers is much longer than any of the ſorts, 
and it blows exactly at the time with the other. 


Small. | 
ſpiked, 


The leaves are ſmooth, and not hairy. 
2. Small- ſpiked Monkſhood. Of this there 
are four or five varieties, differing in the ſize of 


their ſpikes of flowers, as alſo in their time of 


being produced. The moſt elegant will grow to 
about two feet in height. The leaves of this 
ſpecies are very much and very beautifully di- 


. vided; and the ſegments themſelves are nearly 


again half cut. The uppermoſt are the broadeſt, 
and the whole forms a leaf of more than com- 


mon beauty. The flowers are blue, and pro- 


duced in ſpikes, in June. They blow a fortnight 
or better after our Common Blue Monkſhood ; 


and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in September. 


This, together with the Common Blue Monkſ— 
hood, is moſt proper to ornament the vacant 


| Ipaces in wilderneſs- quarters, where they will 


Blue, 


thew well at a diſtance, and be more out of dan- 


ger of being gathered and ſmelled on than if 
planted in borders near walks, &c. 

3. Blue Monkſhood, or Napellus. Of this 
ſpecies there are four or five varieties, which dif- 
fer greatly in appearance from one another, and 
are allvery beautiful plants. The leaves of theſe 
are divided into many narrow ſegments. Thoſe 
at the top are broadeſt, and are marked with a 
line. They are. exceedingiy ornamental, and 


afford beauty as well as by their fine ſpikes of 
Vor. I. PET 5 ; 


29 


| cut into other ſharp- pointed parts. 
rangement of their ſegments is ſingular, for they 


ticular ought to be taken notice of, and is as 


flowers. They will be in blow in Auguſt, and 
their colour is a ſky-blue. But from tceds dif- 
ferent colours have been obtained ; ſo that there 
belong to this ſpecies the Red-flowering, the 


th CC — —_—— 


Variegated, the White, &c. all of a deadly nature; 


but which, nevertheleſs, afford much pleaſure in 
beholding them at a ſmall diſtance, There is a 
fort of this with large blue purple flowers, that 
will grow to about fix feet high, and is proper 
to mix with perennials of that height, on the 
fartheſt fide of borders, and the like. The ſort 
called Napellus Minor has alſo its admirers. 
Flowers of this fort by ſeeds are obtained of dif- 


terent colours; but their deadly properties almoſt _ 


make me afraid to recommend their culture, un- 
leſs in phyſic-gardens and the like, HOST 

4. Yellow Pyrenæan Monk ſhood. This is a 
delightful ſpecies to behold, and will ariſe, with 


= yo 
Yellow 


its ere& ſtalks, terminated by its fine ſpikes of Pyrevzan 


flowers, to the height of three feet, or more; if 


in a good rich foil. The leaves are very finely 


divided; and the ſegments formed by the divi- 
ſions are long and narrow, but not all of a 
breadth; and theſe alſo are deeply notched or 
The ar- 


onkſ- 


hood; 


tiſt or fall over one another, ſo as to form the 


appearance of a kind of ſquammous leaf. They 
| are of a pale- green, and have long footſtalks; 
and the whole is wild, ſingular, irregular, and 


yet very pretty. The flowers, which are of a 


pale: yellow colour, terminate the main ſtalk in a 
pretty long ſpike. The branches alſo are termi- 
nated by a kind of ſhort ſpikes, each flower 


ſtanding on its own ſeparate tootſtalk. It will be 
in blow in July, and the ſeeds will be ripe in 


* 


September. = | | . 
5. Wholeſome Wolfsbane. This is not only 


an harmileſs herb of itſelf, but is ſaid to poſſeſs 
the wonderful property of expelling the venom 


or poiſon imbibed from the other plants. To 
theſe this is an antidote, and is teckotied a coun- 
ter-poiſon to all the others. It is ſaid to be excel- 


lent againſt the plague, and is a ſure deſtruction 


of the 
Whole- 
ſome 
Wolfs- 
bane, 


to worms of all ſorts in the hiiman body. But be 


be attended with great danger; for it is ſo ex- 


this as it will, I ſhould think the uſing of it muſt. 


tremely like ſeveral of the other forts, that it may 


be miſtaken for them. It has been preſcribed, 


| however, and is the only fort that is uſed in me- 


dicine; and when this is done, the root only is 
intended for the purpoſe. The moſt ſkilful bo- 
taniſt, however, ought to put this in practice, 


that he may be ſure of his right fort; and even 
then he ought to be intimidated, if what is ſaid 


of it be true, that if it grows near any of the 
other Aconites, it will attract their deadly qua- 


lity, and will become alſo as venomous and pol- 


ſonous as thoſe. Be this as it may, when a per- 
ſon has obtained the true fort, let it be planted 
in a garden where there are no other ſpecies of 


Aconite, and then it will be the true Anthora, 


the name it has gone by for ages; and was ſo 


called, as being a remedy againſt the deadly poi- 


ſon of the others, which have been termed T hora. 


6. Philadelphian Aconite., The ſtalk is up- Philadel- 
right, firm, taper, and about three feet high. Phian, 


The leaves are of different properties, ſome be- 
ing compoſed of three, others of five, and others of 
many lobes. They are naked, angular, indent- 
ed, ſmooth, and of a good green colour. The 
flowers come out ingly from the ſides of the 


ſtalk, adorning the upper part a great way down. 


They are of a fine blue colour, appear in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. . 

7. Stirian Aconite. The ſtalks are upright, 
firm, taper, and about four feet high. The 
leaves are beautifully divided, cut into many 

| 4N_ |  wedge- 


andScirian 
Aconite, 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Vatie ies. 


Methodof 


propagat- 
ing theſe 
ſorts by 
ſecds, 


wedge-ſhaped ſegments, which are again cut into 
many acute parts, The flowers come out in long 
ipikes from the tops of the ſtalks, 


appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
September. 555 | 

The varieties of this ſpecies are, 

The Pale-Blue. | 

The Deep-Blue. 

The Violet. 

The Purple. 


The culture of all theſe ſorts is both by ſeeds 


and dividing the roots. 

1, By ſeeds. 
tumn, ſoon aiter they are ripe, in beds of freſh 
light earth, made fine; for if they are deferred 
until ſpring, they rarely come up the firſt year, 
About May the plants will appear. They muſt 
be watered in dry weather, and conſtantly weed- 


ed; and in the autumn or ſpring after, they may 


and the colours will be more perfect than plants 


aud di. 


viaing the 


ro ts. 


be planted out where they are deſigned to re- 


main; and theſe will be by far the beſt plants, 


will produce better and ſtronger ſpikes of flowers, 


obtained any other way. 


2. They may be alſo encreaſed by dividing 


of their roots. This may be done any time from 
autumn till ſpring, and is what 1s chiefly prac- 
tiſed on the common forts, as they multiply ex- 


ceedingly that way; but the flowers are ſeldom 


P. oper 
\-11s ard 


ſituadions. 


Titles. 


petalo ſupremo cylindraceo. | 
nitum lycoftonum, flore luteo ; Cammerarius, Aconi- 
tum II. and Caſpar Bauhine, Aconittim lycoftonum 


ſquats, 


ſo fair as thoſe from ſeedling plants. | 
They will all grow in almoſt any ſoil or ſitua- 


tion; though the common Long-ſpiked or Py- 
ramidical Blue Monkſhood 1s the only proper one 
to be planted under the drip of trees; 1o they 
are uſeful in that reſpect, as they may be made 


to occupy any deſired ſpot. _ 
1. Yellow Monkſhood is titled, Aconitum foliis 
Palmatis multifidis villoſis. In the Flora Lapponica 


it is termed, Aconitum foliis peltatis multifidis, 
Beſler calls it, Aco- 


luleum. It grows naturally in the mountainous 


parts of Italy, Auſtria, Switzerland, and Lapland 


2. Small-ſpiked Monkſhood is called, Aconi 


lum foliis multifidis : laciniis ſemipartitis : ſuperne. 
latis. Dodonæus calls it, Aconitum cœruleum 
Parvum; and Caſpar Bauhine, Aconitum corulcum 
minus, ſ. napellus minor. It grows common on the 


mountains of Italy and Bohemia. | 


2. Blue Monkſhood is titled, Aconitum folio- 
um laciniis linearibus ſuperne latioribus linea exa- 


ratis. Lobel terms it, Napellus verus; and Caſ- 

par Bauhine, Aconitum cæruleum, five napellus. 

It grows naturally in Helvetia, Bavaria, &c, 
4. Yellow Pyrenæan Aconite is, Aconitum fo- 


liis mullipartitis: laciniis linearibus incumbentibus | 
Ray calls it, Aconitum Pyrenaicum 


luteum, foliorum ſegmentis fibi invicem incumbenti- 
bug. It is a native of the Pyrenees, and grows 
common in Siberia and Tartary. | | 


5. the Wholclome Wolfsbane is titled, Ao. 


: They are of 
a blueiſh- purple colour, and very large. They 


Theſe ſhould be ſown in the au- 


genſe. 


nilum floribus pentagynis foliorum laciniis linear;.. 
bus, In the Hortus Cliffortionus it is termed 
Aconitum foliorum laciniis linearibus diſtinctis u};. 
que ejuſdem latitudinis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it 
Aconitum ſalutiferum, ſive antbora; and Camme. 
rarius, Anthora, five Antithora. It grows com- 


mon on the Alps and Pyrenees, and on the Hcl. 


vetian and Savoy Mountains. 

6. Fhiladelphian Aconite is, Aconitum foliis 
multilobis, corollarum galeis apice baff longins pro- 
ducto. It is a native of Philadelphia. 

7. Stirian Aconite is, Aconitum foribiss ach- 
pentagyms, foliorum lac iniis cuneiformibus incifis 


— 


acutis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Aconitum viola. 


ceum, ſ. napellus; alſo, Aconitum purpureum, five 
napellus; alſo, Aconitum ceruleo-purpureum, flore 
maximo, ſive napellus. Cluſius ftiles it, Aconitum 
lycoftonum Tauricum; alſo, Aconitum lycoctonum 
Neubergenſe; afſo, Aconitum lycofonum Judenber- 
It grows naturally in Stiria. N 

The word Aconitum is variouſly derived; but 

it moſt probably is taken from the Greek verb 


Eeyxovew, Fo accelerate, becauſe it accelerates or 
haſtens death. 
hood and Wolfsbane; the former from the re- 
| ſemblance the flower hath to the figure of a hood 

worn by ſome of the religious; and the latter as 


It is called in Engliſh Monk(- 


being uſed as a bait for the wolves: It is put 
into raw fleſh, and laid where wolves frequent; 
which they finding greedily devour, and are 


killed. The hunters, alſo, employed in the de- 


ſtruction of theſe beaſts are ſaid to dip their ar- 
rows in the juice of theſe plants, which is ſaid 


on their being wounded to bring on ſure and cer- 
tain death, | 


Aconitum is of the claſs and order Polyandria 


Trigyria; and the characters are, 


1. CALA. There is none. 1 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five unequal petals. 
The upper petal is galeated, tubulous, and ob- 


| tuſe. The back of it is turned upwards; the 


Origin of 
theName, 


Claſs 

and oicer 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
raters. 


point is bent back to the bale, and in the man- 


ſite, and connivent. The lower petals are ob- 
long, and hang downwards, There are two 


hollow nutant nectaria hid under the upper petal. 
They are oblique at the mouth, have a crooked 
tail, and are ſituated on long awl- ſnaped pedun- 
cles. There are fix very ſhort coloured ſquam- 


mulæ, placed circularly with the nectaria. 


ner of a hood covers the other part of the flower. 
The two ſide petals are broad, roundiſh, oppo- 


3. STamina are numerous, ſmall, ſubulated 


| filaments, which are broadeſt at the baſe, turn 


towards the upper petal, and have ſmall erect 


antheræ. 


4. PisTILLun conſiſts of three (though in 
ſome ſpecies five) germina, with ſtyles the length 
of the ſtamina, crowned by ſimple reflexed ſtigmas. 
5. PERICAR IU conſiſts of the like number 


of oval, awl-ſhaped capſules, each being formed 


of a ſingle valve, and opening on the inner fide. - 


6. Stmina, The ſeeds are numerous, angular, 
and rough. . | 
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ACORUS, The 8 WE E T-SC ENTE D FLAG. 


# 


rarredot- L L-bountiful Nature affords us every plant 
9 f 50. for pleaſure and uſe, and will leave us no 
mari part of our garden unoccupied, if we beſtow her 


bounties, and manage them properly according to 
her laws. ? 

The plant before us grows naturally in moiſt, 
watery places; and wherever ſuch a place is to be 
found in the garden, amongſt others that delight 
in ſuch ſpots, this ought to poſſeſs a ſhare : For 
it is a fine aromatic, and as ſuch is worthy of re- 
card. It is allo a very uſeful plant; for the root 
15 an excellent ſtomachic, and a carminative : It is 
faid to be good againſt the plague z it will pro- 
voke urine, and the menſes; and, in ſhort, is a 
root that is in frequent uſe in the ſhops. 

| Thele valuable plants then, though growing na- 
turally in ſhallow ſtanding water, will grow alſo 
very well in gardens, if planted in a moiſt place; 
though they are ſeldom or never known to flower, 

_ unleſs they grow wholly in water. The root is 
thick, ſpongy, and jointed; white within; of a 

ſtrong ſmell, and a warm, bitteriſh, aromatic taſte ; 

and theſe being planted in the autumn, winter, o 


Uſeful 
properties 
of this 
plant. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of it. 


ſpring, will ſoon become good plante. 


The leaves are ſmooth and narrow, about two 
feet long, and end in points, to which they dimi- 
niſh, growing gradually narrower from the baſe : 
A thicker and more robuſt leaf than the reſt, 
ariſes to bear the flower; this is of a paler green, 
has a furrowed ſurface, 


the plant ũnder conſideration, which makes a title 


Cheſhire, and many parts of the North. 


| Monogynia, and the characters are, 


ſtalk covered with flowers, termed a Julus, 
| looſe petals. 


ther longer 


and ſupports the! 
| ſpike of flowers. It will be in blow in June or | 


July, and will continue in flower for more than a 
month. | 


Of this genus, there are no other ſpecies than q,1y one 
ſpecies of 
for both unneceſſary and abſurd. It ſtands, there- thisgenus. 
fore, ſingly Acorus. It is what has been by old 
Botaniſts called, Calamus aromaticus Acorns verus, 
five calamus aromaticus officinarum, and the like. 


It grows in ditches and watery places in many parts 


Title. 


of Europe; particularly in Holland, moſt of their 


ditches are full of it. In England, it is found in 
the river Yare, near Norwich; near Uxbridge. in 
Middleſex ; near Headley in Surrey; allo, in 


Where 
found in 
Englend. 
Acorus is of the claſs and order Hexandria ©, 
and order 
in the 
Linn&xan 
ſyſt em. 
Tne cha- 
ra cters. 


1. CaLyx. There is only a ſimple cylindrical 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of ſix obtule, concave, 
3. Srauix are fix thickiſh filaments, ra- 
than the Corolla, with thick didymous 


antheræ. 


4. P1STILLUM confilts of an oblongiſh, gib- 


bous germen, of the length of the ſtamina, wWith- 
out any ſtyle, but a ſmall prominent punctum, 


for a ſtigma. CO . 
5. PERICARPIUM 1s a ſhort triangular capſule 
of three cells. | : 79 NS 


6. SEMINA, The feeds are oval and oblong. 
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1 genus contains ſeveral ſpecies of the Fern 
kind, moſt of which are natives of the hot 
parts of the world, and cannot be preſerved in our 
gardens, without more trouble than what the ge- 
nerality of people will allow they deſerve. Thoſe 
which are natives of England, and which will 
thrive in the open borders of our gardens, are 
uſually called, a 
1. Forked, or Horned Fern. 
2. Hairy Fern. 35 
Marſh Fern. 
Maryland Fern. 
Virginian Acroſtichum. 
6. Spaniſh Acroſtichum. | | 
| Deferip. T. Forked, or Horned Fern. The root is 
| 2 the Compoſed of a multitude of ſlender, blackiſh 
PrkKed,or fibres. The ſtalks are numerous, ſlender, and a- 
ken, bout three or four inches high; are divided 
into two or three ſegments at the top, and the ex- 
tremities are uſually bent downwards. The fruc- 


Forts 
which 
thrixe 
in this 
country, 


tifications are on the back of the plant, and they 


occaſion the whole to be covered with a ferrugine- 

ous powder, when they are in full perfection, 

which will be in Auguſt. - „ | 
2. Hairy Fern. The fibres are ſlender, and of Hairy 

a dark-brown colour. The leaves are numerous, Fern, 

nearly bipinnated, and elevated on ſtalks, about 

two or three inches high. The pinnæ are obtuſe, 

undivided, grow into one piece at the baſe, and 

are hairy on their under fide, The tructifications 


are found on the back of the leaf, attended by a 
_ duſty matter, which iſſues from them when ripe. 


3. Marſh Fern. The root is long, inclining to p44. q, 
brown, and hot and biting to the taſte. The leaf is Fern, 
tender, beautifully pinnated, about {ix inches high, 
and the pinnæ are elegantly cut almoſt to the 
mid-rib, into many entire ſegments. The fructifi- 
cations are arranged on each ſide the mid- rib along 


the back, and are found in perfection in Auguſt. 


4. Maryland Fern. The root is compoſed of Maryland 
a multitude of long, narrow, browniſh fibres. Vero, 


The leaves are pinnated ; the pinnæ are long, 


narrow, 
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nately along the mid-rib. 


Virginian 
Acroſti- 
chum, 


26d ot do - 


Spaniſh 
Acrollt- 
chum. | 


high. 


narrow, ſerrated at the top, and ranged alter- 
The fructiſications are 
numerous on the back of the pinnæ, attemled with 
a duſky, browniſh matter, which proceeds from 
them in July and Auguſt. 1 5 

5. Virginian Acroſtichum, This is a low, cle- 
gant plant, ſeldom growing to more than three 
or four inches high. The leaves are pinnated 
the pinnæ are oval, crenated, ſeſſile, ſhort, arched 
upwards, grow alternately on the mid-rib, and 
are of a ſilvery white on their under fide. The 
tructifications are ſmall, on the back of the leaves, 
and they ſhew themielves in Augult. | 

6 Spaniſh Acroftichum. The italks are of a 
dark, purple colour, and about four or five inches 
The leaves are nearly bipinnated and 
ſpear-{haped, and the pinnæ are oval, obtuſe, of a 
thickiſn tubſtance, and hairy underneath : Some of 


them are entire, but the lower ones are uſually 


Culture of 
the firſt 
two, 


of the : 


third, 


indented on both ſides at the baſe. The fructifi- 
cations are all over the back of the leaf, diſcharg- 
ing a large quantity of yellow farina, with which 
the whole leaf will be often coloured. 15 
The firſt two ſorts grow naturally in the fiſſures 
and clefts of rocks in ſome parts ot England, and 
they may be made to occupy ſimilar places in 


gardens, if the owner has an inclination for theſe 


kinds of plants. In the autumn, therefore, let 


0 


the roots be carefully inſerted in the crevices of 


moiſt rocks, old walls, ruins, &c. and they will 


ſometimes grow, and not only increaſe the variety 


of plants, but prove ornamental to old ruins, or 


ſuch rocky parts of the garden as are ſimilar to 
mole in which the plants are chiefly found grow- 
ing in a ſtate of nature: They will alſo grow in 


pots filled with a ſandy, rubbiſhy earth. | 


The third fort is a native of England, growing 


naturally in moiſt, marſhy places; and if the 
roots are taken up in the autumn, and planted in 


a moiſt, ſhady part of the garden, it will not only 
row, but become of larger ſize than it is utually 


and of the 
otherſorts. 


found in its natural place of growth. | 


The others being natives of diſtant parts, the 


roots mult be ſet in tubs of native earth, in which 
they will grow and flouriſh, and in which they 


out of the tubs, with the mould at the roots, into 


General 


directions. 


frame in winter; ſo that if a perſon is deſirous of 


the places where they are deſigned to remain. 


T hele are plants of ſingularity, and not deſ- 


titute of beauty; but they are never ſought after 
for gardens, except by thoſe who are fond of all 
plants, and are for eſtabliſhing a general collec- 
tion. The Eaſt and Weſt-India kinds al ſo are not 
cultivated, but they may be preſerved in a ſtove; 


and ſome ſpecies which are natives of Africa, will 
do very well in a green-houſe, or under a hot-bed 
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Maryland. 
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theſe plants, or a few of the more ſingular ones 
to add variety to his tender collection, he mut 
prelerve them, planted in pots or tubs in their na. 


tive country, and manage them here as become; 
plants from the hotter regions. 


1. Forked, or Horned Fern is titled, Acroſei- Tut 


c hum frondibus nudis linearibas laciniatis. 
Bauhine calls it, F:licula ſaxatilis corniculata; and 
John Bauhine, Lilix ſaxatilis. It grows naturally 
in the clefts of rocks, on tops of mountains in Br. 
tain, and moſt of the northern parts ot Europe. 

2. 14 airy Fern is, Acroftichum frondivus ſub-li. 
Pinnats « pinnis oppeſito-coadunatis obtiſis ſubtus 
pirſutis : beſt integerrimis. In the Flora Sueciq it 
is termed, Polypodium fronde duplicato-pinnata : 
prnnults coadunatis obtuſis ſubtus hiſpidis; in the 
Flora Lapponica, Polspedium duplicato-pinnatum : 
pinnulis ebiuſis remotis ſubius villoſum. Plukenet 
calls it, Polypeaium lonchilidis marante ſpecies Ca- 
bro-Britanaica z and Lonchitis aſpera Nvenſis; Mo- 
riſon, Filicula Alpina tenerior, alis latiuſculis breviori- 
bus integris proſundè dentatis; and Ray, Filix Alpi- 
na, peaicularis rubræ foliis ſubtus villaſis. It grows 
naturally on rocks in Wales, and moſt of the cold 
parts of Europe. | | | 

3- Marſh Fern is, Acroftichum frondibus pinna- 

lis: pinnis pinnatifidis integerrimis. John Bauhine 
calls it, Filix mollis, five glabra vulgari mari non ra- 
moſæ accedeus; Ray, Filix minor paluſtris repens; Lo- 
bel, Dryopteris ; and Parkinſon, Dryopteris, ſ. Filix 
querna repens. It grows naturally in marſhy places in 
England, and molt of the northern parts of Eu- 
woe; VM 
4. Maryland Fern is, Acroftichum frondibus pin- 
natis : pinnis alternis linearibus apice ſerratis. Pe- 
tiver calls it, Filix mariana, pinnulis ſeminiferis an- 
guſtiſſimis, It grows naturally in Virginia and 


Cal par 


5. Virginian Acroſtichum is, Acroſtichum ſrondi- 
bus pinnatis : pinnis alternis ovatis crenatis ſeffilibus 


ſurſum arcuatis. Plukenet calls it, Filix polypodium 
dlicta minima Virginiana platyneuros ; Ray, Aſpieni- 


um Virginianum; polypodii facie ; and Moriſon, 
Poly podium minus Virginianum, foliis brevibus [ubits 


argenteis. It grows naturally in Virginia. 
may be continued after their arrival, or turned | 


6. Spaniſh Acroſtichum is, Acroſtichum frondibus 


 ſub-bipinnatis : pinnis oppoſito-coadunatts ſublus 
Virſutiſſimis: baſi ſubdentatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Lonchitis folio ceterach; Cammerarius, Lonchitis 
aſpera marantæ; and Plukenet, Filicula crijpa, 
lanugine bepatici coloris veſtita. It grows naturally 


in moſt of the ſouthern countries of Europe. = 
of the firſt order of the claſs Claß and 
| 8 ; 8 order 
The fructifications are the only viſible parts for i; the 
obſervation, and they are ſo numerous, as to cover 
the whole diſk of the leaves on the other ſide. 


Acroſtichum is 
Cryptogamia. 


een 


VI. 


E 


ACTA, HERB CHRISTOPHER, er, BANE 
1 r | 


1 E are now entered * another poiſonous 
tribe, ſome of which are deemed as violent 


as the Aconite, whilſt another ſpecies is held an an- 
tidote to the poiſon, and is ſaid to be good againſt 
the deadly bite of the rattle-ſnake. This genus 


| 


eoimpretiends three diſtinct ſpecies, to which varie- 
ties belong, and they are called as follows: 


1. The Common Engliſh Herb Chriſtopher, or Species. 


Bane Berries. 
3 2. The 
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2. The Virginian Long-cluſtered A#ca. 
3. The Siberian Ava. 
1. The Common Herb Chriſtopher affords us 


arieties ne Fe ; ” 
Vaneti®f three varieties, differing chiefly in the colour of 


of the 


Common their berries, viz. the Black, the White, and 


Herb the Red - berried. 


ane The Black-berried is moſt common with us, 
pen, being found plentifully growing in many parts of 
the north : I have never yet heard of the White 
and Red growing with them in common, but in 

many parts of America they are found in plenty.. 

I de z It hath a very thick root, attended with many 


long fibres: Its outward colour is black, but with- 
in it is of a yellow colour; and from this the leaves 


and flower-ſtalks ariſe. The general leaf is large, 


eing compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller ſtanding by 
threes : The diviſion is fo great, that no leſs than 
twenty-ſeven folioles conſtitute a full leaf; and 
theſe ſtanding by threes on their on ſeparate pe- 
dicle, are all ſupported by one common long ſlen- 
der foot-ſtalk. The leaves are of a deep green, 


their edges are cut, and the whole makes a hand- 


ſome appearance. 5 . 
This plant is ſeldom found to grow more than 

two feet high. The flower-ſtalk is garniſhed with 

leaves of the ſame compoſition as thoſe that ſpring 


from the root, though ſmaller ; and the flowers are | 
produced at the top in ſmall, branching ſpikes : 
They are ſmall, and of a fine white; are | 
produced in May, and are ſucceeded by oblong, | 
black ſhining berries, which will be ripe in Sep- 


tember or October, | | 


The White and the Red-berried, with theſe, 
make a pretty variety; and their potency, as 
poiſonous plants, is ſuppoſed not to be equal to | 


the Black-berried ſort. | | 
| Peferip- 2. The Long-cluſtered Virginian Afza is ſup- 
tion of the poſed to be the counter poiſon, and is ſaid to be 


long - good againſt the bite of the rattle- ſnake. This is a 


cluſtered 


Virginian large growing plant, uſually ariſing to upwards of | 


tea, four feet in height. The leaves are large and 
| fair, ariſing immediately from the root: They are 


_ compoſed of ſeveral folioles, ir. the ternate way, 


and the whole forms a grand leaf. The flowers 
are produced in long ſpikes at the tops of the 


branches; they are white; and the end of the 


ſpike naturally droops, or hangs downward. It 
will be in blow in June; and will often continue 
to exhibit bloom until the end of July, but is ſel- 


dom ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. In Ame 


rica, this ſpecies goes by the name of Black Snake- 


root, and is there in frequent uſe in the ſhops for 


many diſorders. 


ud ole 3. The Siberian 479 is a lower growing plant, 
diberian_and has the beautiful appearance of our common 


Liza, 


thought by many to be fit only for ſuch places 
: where general collections are making. _ 

s of All the forts of Aclæa are propagated by part- 
1 a ing of their roots, and by ſowing of the ſeeds. 

keds, Beds for the ſceds ſhould be prepared of light 

earth, in a ſhady place; and they ſhould be ſowed 

loon after they are ripe. The beſt way is to ſow 

them in drills an inch deep; and having placed a 

beg at the end of each drill for a direction, the 

greater care may be taken the ſummer following 


Herb Chriſtopher, but is of a very ſtinking nature. 
I he flowers are produced in kind of panicles, and 
are ſucceeded by a four-capſuled fruit, contain- 
ing the ſceds. This being a very fœtid plant, is 


in weeding them; for they will not always come 
up the firit ſpring; and thoſe ſeeds that are 
brought from abroad, are pretty ſure of lying one 
year before they vegetate. Until the plants come 
up, however, and afterwards, they muſt be kept 
clear ot weeds; and if the place is not naturally 
ſhady, the young plants muſt be covered with 


mats in hot weather, and watered now and then, 
according as the weather proves dry. This is all 


the trouble they will cauſe the firſt ſummer after 
coming up. In the autumn, or the ſpring follow- 
ing, the ſtrongeſt plants may be ſet out for good, 
whilſt the weaker may remain in the ſeed- bed 
another year, to gain ſtrength, by which time they 
will be good plants for tranſplanting. 

By dividing of the roots alſo, theſe plants are to 
be encreaſed: The beſt time for this is the au- 
tumn; and, indeed, if a plant or two of each 
ſort can be at firſt obtained, they will ſoon ſpread, 
and may be multiplied at pleaſure. | | 

All theſe forts are proper for wilderneſs-quar- 
ters, for they all love ſhade; but it 1s the com- 


mon Bane-berries that will flouriſh well under the 


drip of trees: Thoſe, therefore, may be planted 
any where with ſhrubs and trees z whilſt the other 


— 


and by 
dividing 
of the 

roots. 


proper fi 


tuations. 


ſpecies, which are more rare, may be made to 


occupy the open ſpaces in ſuch works; or, may 


be planted in large borders amongſt other peren- 


nial roots. | . 
1. The Common Herb Chriſtopher 1s entitled, 
Aclæa racemo ovato, frudtibuſque baccatis. In the 


| Titles, 


Flora Lapponica it is termed, Actæa caule inermi. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Aconitum bacciferum; Clu- 
ſius, Chriftophoriana , Cornutus, Aconitum baccis 


niveis; and Moriſon, Chriſtophoriana Americana 


racemoſa, baccis niveis & rubric. 


The common Black- berried fort grows wild in 
England, and many parts of Europe; but the 
White and Red berried ſorts are found growing 


only naturally in America, 

2. The Virginian Long-cluſtered, This is, Ac- 
tea racemis longiſſimis, fructibus unicapſularibus. 
Gronovius calls it, Adtæa racemis longiſſmis , Plu- 


kenet, Chriſtophorianæ facie herba ſpicata ; and 


Dillenius, Chriſtophoriana Americana procerior & lon - 


gius ſpicata. It grows common in Virginia and 


Canada, 


3. Siberian. This is, Afea racemis paniculatis 


| frufibus quadricapſularibus. In the Amenitates 


Acad. it is termed, Cimicifuga. Amman calls it, 
Thalidtroides fœtidiſſimum, Chriſtopboriane facie. It 
grows common in Siberia. | 8 
Actæa is of the claſs and order Polyandria Mono- 
Cynia, and the characters are, = 
1. CALYX is a perianthium, compoſed of four 
roundiſh, obtuſe, concave. deciduous leaves. 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four deciduous petals 
that are longer than the calyx. | | 
3. STAMINA are about thirty ſlender filaments, 
which are broadeſt at the top, and have roundiſh, 
erect, didymous anthere. I 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, with- 
ſtigma. | | | 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, globular, ſmooth, 
uniſulcated berry, containing one cell. 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


| out any ſtyle, but a thickiſh, oblique, compreſſed | 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſemicircular, trun- 
cated in the inner ſide, and are arranged in a dou- 


ble ſeries. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING 


CHAP: 


VII. 


ADIANTUM, MAIDEN- HAIR. 


E ſpecies of this genus which will bear 


| three principal parts, which are again cut or 
| our winters, are, Jagged on their edges; and under theſe inciſures 
Species. 1. True Maiden-hair. are often found oval ſpots, which are the fructifi- 
| 2. Shining Maiden-hair. cations, and which occaſion the edges to be curled 
3. Canada Maiden-hair. 8 inwards. | | 
4. Creeping American Maiden-hair, | The firſt fort grows naturally in Wales, and Situtons 
Parc 1. True Maiden-hair. The root is long, | moſt of the ſouthern countries of Europe. Its proper ſot 
Maiden- fibrous, black on the outſide, and white within. | ſituation is in the clefts of rocks, old walls, &c. he ürt, 
hair, The leaves are decompound. The ſtalks are flen- | ſo that whoever is deſirous of having it in his car. 
der, black, gloſſy, naked for about three or four | den, ſhould carefully diſpoſe the roots in the cre- 
inches high, and from that to the top ſend forth | vices of rocks, old walls, ruins, and the like, 
the other parts which contribute to form the whole | where they will grow, and reſiſt the cold of 
leaf. Theſe are pinnated, and arranged alter- our ſevereſt winters. They will alſo grow in pots 
nately ; they are compoſed each of about four | filled with ſandy, rubbiſhy earth; ſo that whoever 
pair of folioles, which are terminated by an odd | is not provided with old walls, ruins, or rocks, ſi- 
one. Theſe folioles are wedge-ſhaped, grow on | milar to the native places of this plant's growth, 
ſhort footſtalks, are beautifully lobed or divided | may eaſily preſerve them that way. | 
on the edges, are ſmooth on the upper ſurface, | The ſecond fort grows chiefly naturally in Ja- ſecond, 
and ſoft to the touch. The leaves carry their | maica z but it is found growing in ſome parts of | 
_ fructifications near the edges on the under fide: | Scotland, and is hardy enough to reſiſt the cold 
They are finely, though not ſtrongly ſcented, and | of our ſevereſt winters. It may be planted in a 
continue green all the year. This plant affords light ſandy ground, or in pots filled with light 
the celebrated ſyrup called Capillaire, which is uſed | ſandy earth; and either way it will flouriſh 
in medicine. It is a famous pectoral, is a great | very well in gardens. „ 
provoker of the diſcharge of tough phlegm, is | The third fort is extremely hardy; it ſhould have thig, 
good for the ſtone and gravel, removes obſtruc- | a light, looſe, rich earth; and being thus planted, 
N tions of the viſcera, and is alſo ſaid to be good a- will grow to be near four feet high. 
; gainſt the king's evil, and for waſting of hard old | The root of the fourth fort creeps very much. and fourth 
1 J IIIt is a native of ſome of the weſtern parts of {or 
iti | Tt vs 2. Shining Maiden-hair. The root is com- | America, but will do very well here, it planted | 
1 | M-iden- poſed of numerous black fibres. The leaves are | in a dry light foil, in a warm well ſheltered | 
1 hair, ſupradecompound. The ſtalks are hard, black, | place. 5 F era | 
| gloſſy, naked near the bottom, but branch a- 1. True Maiden-hair is entitled, Adiantum Tides, 
[ bout three or four inches from the ground into ſe- | frondibus decompoſitis : foliolis alternis : pinuis cu, 
4 veral diviſions. The folioles are almoſt of a black | neiformibus lobatis pedicellatis. Sauvages calls it, 
M colour, ſmooth, ſhining, and grow alternately | Adantum ramis pinnatis, foliis circatt ſeciorem refe- 
b on black, ſmooth footſtalks. Their ſhape is a trape- | rentibus; Caſpar Bauhine, Adiantum foliis Corian- 
bi; zium ; and they are jointed, cut, and indented | dr: ; Cammerarius, Adiantum; Gerard, Capillus 
bl on their edges. The whole leaf is large, ſhining, | Yeneris verus; and Parkinſon, Adiantum verum, 
i | ſingular, and beautiful, and receives no ſmall /, Capillus Veneris verus. It is found in ſome parts 
i" additional beauty from its elegantly and finely | of Wales, but grows plentifully in France, Spain, 
| poliſhed black footſtalk. The fructifications are | Portugal, and the ſouthern countries of Europe; 
M diſpoſed under the inciſures of the folioles on the alſo in the Eaſt. ; £1 en, 
* 25 under ſide. TE | | ps 2. Shining Maiden-hair is, Adiantum frondibus 
Cl Canada 3. Canada Maiden-hair. The root is large, ſupradecompeſitis : foliolts alternis : pinnis rhombets 
i Makes: variouſly implicated, and of a fine ſhining incl utrinque rutlificationibus. In the 5 0 
1 5 0 black colour: The general leaf is pedated. The Cliffortianus it is termed, Adiantum fronde alter- 
4} ſtalk is naked for five or ſix inches high, and then | natim ſupradecompeſita : ſoliolis trapeziforinbus 
4 divides into two or three principal parts, which | æcuminatis, znciſo-crenatis. Ptumier calls it, Adi- 
1 again, at intervals, divide into others, all of which | antum ramoſ ts, pediculis lucidis & nigris 3 Sloane, 
M are elegantly pinnated, but their directions are | Ationtum nigrum ramoſum maximum, foliis mag. 
W different; ſome grow erect, others horizontal, | 7rapezii in modum figuratis, Plukener, Aaiants. 
* and the lower ones uſually hang downward. | fruticoſim, coriandri folio, Famoaicenſe, pearcutrs J. 
5 The folioles are trapeziform, obtuſe, recurved, | /iorum politiore nitore nigricantibus. It grows ne 
in cut at the top, and arranged alternately along the | turally in Jamaica, and moſt of the W eſt· India 
„ midrib. The fructifications are numerous on the | iſlands. i „5 . 
4 back of the pinnæ, under the inciſures at the 3. Canada Maiden-hair is, Adtantun frondivas 
. top. | | 5 pedal is: foliolis pinnatis : pinnis antice S ies, 
3 3 4. Crceping American Maiden-hair. The Jruligſicantibuts. Van Royen calls It, BENE 
* Creeping root is thick, fibrated, and creeping. T he ge- | Fronde Bi . Joltot:'s alternis pinnalts : . 0b, — 
* American neral leaf is compound. The ſtalk is hard, tough, recurvis /uperne inciſis mmurifioris Gronoy ub, 
i; Maiden- ſmooth, naked for about three or four inches | antum fronde ſupradecompy/tid brpartits, Joes pat 225 
i hair. high, and then adorned with the leaves, which | alibus älter nis: foliolis rrapegiformibtis Flustnes 
i are pinnated, and grow on imooth, poliſhed foor- | Adiantum fruticofum Americanun, _— 15775 
A talks, The pinnæ are obtuſe, and divided into | reflexis & in orvem exparyss Caipar Pau chalet 
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Species. 


German 1. The German Adonis. 
Adonis 


bling ſome ſorts of our ſingle anemones. 
leaves of this ſpecies are elegant, long, narrow, 
of a pleaſant green colour, and ornament the 
ſtalks in cluſters, at proper diſtances. If the | 


antum fruticoſum Braſilianum; and Cornutus, Adi. 
antum Americanum. It grows naturally in Canada 
and Virginia. ; ok 
4. Creeping American Maiden-hair is, Adian- 
tum frondibus compoſitis : pinnis tripartitts obtufis 
inciſis multifloris. Petiver calls it, Adiantum tri- 


phyllum repens. It grows naturally in America. 


Adiantum is of the claſs and order Crvptogamia 
Filices ; and the fructifications are coflected in 
oval ſpots, at the extremity of the leaves, on 
the under fide, by which the joints, borders, or 
edges are reflexed or folded, and fometimes va- 
riouſly waved and curled, 


PTT 


G H N Vin 


ADOMNIS BIRD EYE. 


| H E perennial ſpecies of this genus are 
uſually called, : 
1. The German Adonis. 
2. The Appennine Adonis. 


blowing; though the flower and the whole plant 
itſelf is elegant, and has properties enough to 


recommend it to a principal place in our choiceſt 
borders. It is a low-growing plant, ſeldom ariſ- 
ing ſo high as two feet; and each ſtalk is termi- 


nated with a fine yellow flower, a little reſem- 
The 


root be ſtrong, numbers of flower-ſtalks will 


ariſe from it; and as each will be crowned with 


a flower, they are delightful at ſo early a ſeaſon ; 


for they will be in blow in March, if the ſeaſon 


is open, or early in April. Theſe flowers are 


ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen well with us, and 


by which the plants are beſt propagated. 


This ſpecies is now 
is grown pretty common in our Engliſh gardens, 
. Geleribed, and is chiefly valued on account of its early 


wa of In Auguſt the ſeeds will be fit for gathering; 
propsgat- and after having laid them in a dry airy place 


dog this 
ſpecies, 


for a few days, ſow them in a border facing the 
eaſt, of good light earth, made fine. Halt an 
inch covering will be as much as they require; 


and in ſpring the plants will come up. Weed- 


ing and watering muſt be afforded them all 
ſummer, at proper times; and in autumn, where 
they are too thick, they ſhould be thinned by 


drawing out a proper ſhare, which will do for 


other places. But in order to have theſe flowers 
in perfection, it will be the beſt way never to 
remove the roots; for which reaſon I am for hav- 
ing the ſeeds fown in the places where they 


are deſigned to grow, and the removal to be 


made of ſuch plants as come up too cloſe, leav- 


ing a ſufficient number only to ſtand. 


When this ſort is to be propagated by the 
root, the beſt ſeaſon for removing them is the 
autumn; but plants of that kind never ſend out 
lo many ſtalks, or produce their flowers ſo large 
and fair as thoſe raiſed from ſeeds; which ſhould 
allo teach us not to give theſe plants the com- 
mon removing of molt perennial roots; but to let 
them remain for years undiſturbed, looſening the 


ground near the root only annually, and keeping 


the beds in good order. 

The ſeeds of this plant may be ſown in the 
ſpring, but then they {eldom come up before the 
ſpring following, which is the reaſon of my di- 
recting their being ſown as ſoon as they are ripe; 
for by ſuch expeditious practice a year will be 


are found with not more than twelve. 
broad, and expand themſelves in a delightful 


being quite different from this. | 
2. Appennine Adonis is with moſt perſons in 


ſaved. But before I quit this ſubject I muſt cau- 
tion my reader, that if it ſhould happen that the 


plants ſhould not come up at the time expected, 


Claſs 
and order 


io the 


Linnzan 
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ta Ker. 


not to deſtroy the bed, but keep them in weed- 


ing all ſummer; and if the ſeeds are good, they 
will be pretty ſure of coming up the ſpring 


after, | Ne 
This ſpecies grows common in many parts of 
Germany, and there the roots paſs for the black 
hellebore of Hippocrates, and as ſuch have been 


_ uſed in medicine; but by this time, I believe, 
moſt phyſicians are convinced this practice has 


been erroneous, the plant of that antient writer 


oreater requeſt than the other; for the flowers are 


larger, make a good ſhow at a diſtance, and never 


fail to pleaſe on the cloſeſt examination. The 
leaves are large and fair for theſe ſorts, and of a fine 
deep-green colour. They are compoſed of ſeve- 
ral oblong pointed folioles, being divided in the 
pinnated way, and ſtand on purpliſh footſtalks. 
The flower-ſtalk is round and low; and though 


| of a tolerable thickneſs, it is unable to ſupport 
The {talks 


the flowers in an upright poſition, 
are garniſhed with leaves, which are divided in 
an irregular manner. They are beduſted with 


little pellucid dots, and each of them is termi- 
nated by a large fair flower. Its colour is yellow, 


and it will be as large as our ſingle anemones. 
The number of petals that belong to each flower 
is uſually about fifteen, though ſometimes they 
Theſe are 


manner. They will be in blow in March, which 
makes them very valuable; and their propaga- 
tion and management are exactly the ſame as the 
former. 8 O ns 

1. The German Adonis, and which is com- 
monly called with us the Yellow Perennial Phea- 
ſant's Eye, is titled, Adonis flore dodecapetalo, 
fruftu ovato. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Helleborus 
niger tenuifolins, buphthalmi fore; and Cluſius, 
Buphthalmum Dodonei, pſendo-elleborus niger. Do- 
donæus terms it ſimply, Buphthalmum. It grows 
common in many of the mountainous parts of 
Germany, but 1s particularly found in greatcit 
plenty in Pruſſia and Bohemia. 

2. Appennine Adonis is titled, Adonis foribus 


pentdecapetalis, fructu ovato, Mentzelius calls it, 
Hielleborus niger ferulaceus, caule geniculato, fere 


nagno tulipe minoris inſtar. It grows coramon in 
Siberia, and on the Appennine Mountains. 

Adonis is of the claſs and order Polyand;ia 
Polygynia; and the characters are, 


I. Cs 


Appen- 
nine 


Adonis, 


Culture. 


Titles. 


Claſs and 
order. 
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328 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
The cha- 1, CaLyX is a perianthium compoled of five colletted into a Ta with 5 
5 is fr 
racters. obtule, concave, coloured, deciduous leaves. three very ſhort pointed e les, bur 
2. COROLLA conſiſts of five, eight, twelve, or 5. PPRICARPIUM. There is none. The x 
more beautiful, oblong, obtuſe, expanded petals. | ceptacle 1s oblong, and holds the ſeeds in F | 
3. STAMINA are numerous, very ſhort, ſubu- | ſeries. | 25 
lated filaments, with oblong, inſlexed antheræ. 6. SEMINA. The ſceds are numerous. ano 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of numerous germina, | lar, and irregular, | 3 
-e 
ADOXA, TUBEROUS MOSCHATEL, or HOLLOW-ROOT, 
EY DL DONA is a poor plant, but has ſome- beſt if left wholly to Nature; which is not to be 
tory obſer- thing more than a thirſt after a general | wondered at, as they grow naturally in many ot 
vatlons. Collection to recommend itſelf, ro our | our woods. If the ground has been uſed to be 


care ; for its leaves and flowers are finely ſcented, 

a little like thoſe of muſk. It flouriſhes beſt 
in ſhade and under trees, and may therefore be 

made to cauſe a variety in our wilderneſs-works 

of any kind; and as it is a low plant, and re- 

quires Jittle trouble, as well as being poſſeſſed of 

the above properties, it is richly deſerving of a 

| place in any collection of perennial flower-roots. 
 Deferip- The root of this plant is of the tuberous kind. 
tion ofthis Tt is white, toothed, and emits many ſmall white 
Plant. fibres. From this ariſe the leaves and the flower- 
ſtalks. The leaves are compoſed of oblong ſeg- 

ments, and much reſemble thoſe of the bulbous 
fumitory; their common footſtalk is about 

three inches long hie flower-ſtalk, which ſel- 
dom riſes above hall an inch higher, is alſo gar- 

niſhed with leaves, and is terminated by four or 


five flowers. The ſtalk is ſlender, ſmooth, and 


of a pale-green colour; and the leaves which or- 


nament it are two in number. They are placed 
oppolite to each other, on ſhort footſtalks, at 
rather higher than half way; and they are of the 
ſame nature with thoſe of the radical leaves, but 
ſmaller. The flowers are ſmall, and of a yellowiſh 
green colour. They appear early in April; and 
are ſucceeded by ſmall berries, which will be ripe 
in May. | „ 5 
Methodof The propagation is by the berries and dividing 
propagat- the roots. The berries ſhould be ſown, ſoon after 
ing it they are ripe, in a place well prepared for them, 
in ſome part of the wilderneſs-quarters, or under 
ſome trees. This plant requires no dung, the natu- 
ral ſoil being the beſt, and the mould ſhould only 
be made fine by digging, and all roots of trees 
and weeds ſhould be picked out. Then ſow the 
ſeeds one inch deep, in patches, where they are 
to remain; for it will be the beſt way never to 
remove them. At each patch place a ſtick for a 
direction, and keep ſome clear of weeds, whilſt 


the calyx. | | | 
3. STamina conſiſt of eight ſubulated fila- 


in others let the weeds grow, to ſee which will 
beſt ſucceed; for they will ſometimes come up 


cept clean by hoeing, &c. a mark muſt be al- 


ways placed for the labourers, or they will be 


in danger of hoeing them up in the ſummer ; 


for the leaves and flower-ſtaiks will be decayed 
by the beginning of June, and no more of the 


plant will be ſeen until it ariſes afreſh for the next 
ſpring. | DOTS 
This plant will alſo grow very well when tranſ- 


_ planted ; the beſt time for which is in May or 


June, on the decay of the leaves and ſtalks. 


Theſe are to have the like ſituation, and in ſuch. 
places they will grow and thrive without any far- 


ther trouble. | | 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Tiles 


| ſtands with the name ſimply, Adoxa. John 


Bauhine calls it, Moſchatellina foliis fumariæ bul- 
boſe; Caſpar Bauhine, Ranunculus nemorum moſ- 
chatellina diffus; Tabernamontanus, Fumaria 


 bulbeſa, ſive tuberoſa minima ; Gerard, Radix cava 
_ minima viridi flore; and Parkinſon, Ranunculus 


nemoroſus moſchatella diftus. It grows naturally 


Europe. | 1 | 
 Adoxa is of the claſs and order Ofandria Te- 
tragynia ; and the characters are, 
1. CaLyx 1s a plane, permanent, bifid peri- 
anthium, placed below the germen. > 
2. CoROLLa conſiſts of a ſingle petal, cut into 
four oval, acute ſegments, that are longer than 


ments, the length of the calyx, having roundiſh 
anther. | 3 | | 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a germen fituated 


below the receptacle of the flower, having four 


in woods and ſhady places in moſt parts of 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racers. 


ſimple, erect, permanent ſtyles, with ſimple 


ſtigmas. | 3 
5. PrRIOARPIUA is a globoſe umbilicated 
berry, containing four cells. | 
6. SeMIx A. The ſeeds are ſingle and com- 
preſſed. | 


CHAP: 


Introduc- 
tory re- 
marks. 


bis ſpe- 


cies de- 


{cribed, | 


ſtalks ſhould be cut up cloſe to the roots, and / Polygamia Aqualis, and the characters are, 


2. dom. 
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JIGERATUM, BASTARD HEMP AGRIMONY. 


FT OW wonderful is the variety of Nature in By ſeeds the beſt plants are raiſed; but theſe by ſeeds; 
her vegetable kingdom! and how different | muſt be procured from America, where they natu- 
from one another are thoſe plants that muſt be | rally grow; for I never yet knew them ripen in 
called up to form one aſſortment or collection. England. They ſhould be ſov n in a bed of light 
The preſent Diviſion of this Work reſpects Pe- | earth, in a moiſt, ſhady place; and if covered about 
rennial Flower-roots. Adoxa, juſt before ſpoken | half an inch deep, they will readily come up, and, 
of, is one, whoſe natural growth is not more than in the autumn, may be planted out where they 
three or four inches in height, and which flowers | are deſigned to remain. | 
carly in the ſpring, and the leaves decay ſoon at- Parting of the roots may be done at any time, cr parting 
ter. But this genus affords us one very tall grow- | from the ſeaſon of flowering, until the ſtalks ger ebe 


ing ſpecies, that will ariſe with its flower-ſtalks to | ſtrong for the next blow; though the beſt ſeaſon “. 


near ſix feet in height, and appears in full ſplendor | is in November, when the ſtalks decay. Theſe 
at the end of autumn; thereby ſhewing, how | ſeldom flower ſtrong the ſucceeding autumn, but 


bountiful Nature is in her riches, by affording us | by the October following, they will be in their 


plants of all ſizes, different beauties, and times of | full glory. They will grow in almoſt any foil, but 


flowering, that we may pick or chooſe, or rather | they chiefly delight in a good deep fat earth, that 


make choice of ſuch as will beſt anſwer our taſte | is moderately moiſt; and in ſuch they will flower 

or purpoſe, in any part or whole of our intended | the ſtrongeſt, and make ſurpriſing increaſe. | 
decorations. The ſpecies under conſideration is | This ſpecies is entitled, Ageratum foliis ovato- Titles. 
called, Perennial Baſtard Hemp Agrimony ; or, | cordatis rugofes, floralibus alternis, caule glabro. In 
Talleſt Ageratum, The leaves are of an oval, heart- | the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Eupatorium 
ſhaped figure, rough, and ſerrated on their edges. caule erecto, foliis cordatis ferratis ; and in the Hortus 

Tie ſtalk is ſmooth and erect, and, towards the | Upſalenſis, Eupatorium foliis ovatis ſerratis petiola- 

top, puts out others by pairs. The flowers are tis, caule glabro. Cornutus calls it, Faleriana ur- 
produced in large tufts from the ends of the | zice felio, flore albo; and Moriſon, Eupatorium 
branches: They are of a ſnow-white colour, ap- /crophularie foliis glabris, flere allo. It grows na- 

pear in October, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ripe | turally in Canada and Virginia. I 
leeds in England. After the blow is over, the Ageratum is of the claſs and order Syngene- 


rn 


Claſs 
and order 


cleared away; for, as they naturally die to the | 1. CaLyx, The common calyx is oblong, in the 


ground, without this, they will have a diſagree- | and compoſed of many ſpear-ſhaped ſtalks, which Linnxan 


Proper 
ſuuation. 


able look all winter. In the ſpring, the freſh ones | are almoſt equal. 5 | 3 
ariſe for a ſucceſſion. | 2. Cokol LA. The general flower is uniform: pagers, 


This ſpecies, as it is naturally a tall growing The hermaphrodite florets are equal, numerous, 


plant, ſhould be ſtationed at the back of large | tubulous, hardly longer than the calyx, and cut | 


borders, either amongſt others of the ſame growth, | at their margin into five ſpreading ſegments. 

or they may be planted in a row, at about a yard | 3. STAMINa are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
aſunder; and the longer this is continued, the | ments, having a cylindrical, tubulous anthera. 
greater ſhow will they make in October, when the 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
general ſhow of flowers is over, and we begin to | of a filiforme ſtyle, the length of the ſtamina, 


Het a greater value upon the flowery tribe; for | and two very ſlender, erect ſtigmas. 


theſe, being of a pure white, and produced in 
large tufts, not only look well of themſelves, but 
they may be made to form an agreeable contraſt | angular, and each is crowned with its proper little 


Method 


of propa- 


Eating 
this ies 
1 


5. PERICARPIUM. There ts none. | 
6. SEMINA. The {ſeeds are ſingle, oblong, 


of different colours that will be in blow at that | cup, cut into five narrow patent ſegments. The 
time. | : 8 8 | I receptacle is naked, ſmall, and convex. 
The propagation of this ſpecies is by ſeeds, and | C | 


parting of the roots, 
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EAGOPODIUM, HERB GERARD, GOUT- 
JJ WILD ANGEEICA: 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, ] knotty, full of juice, and creeping: The ſtalk is Petenp— 
called by the various Names of Herb Ge- | round, ſtriated, hollow, and branching in the tien of the 
. Gout-wort, Aſh-weed, Wild Angelica, and | manner of Maſter-wort, to which this plant bears Pant, 
| ee. The root is tender, white, much reſemblance. The radical leaves are large, 
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| grow on long ſtrong footſtalks, and are compoſed | given to it, when other ſpecies were ſup- 
| of two or three pair of oblong, ſerrated, pointed fo- | poſed to be of the genus, and made ſuch diſtin. 
1 Holes, which are terminated by an odd one. Thoſe | tive title neceſlary. Caſpar Bauhine calls it * | 
i on the ſtalks conſiſt of three folioles, which are | gelica ſylveſtris minor, ſ. erratica; Dodonzus 22 
ſerrated and pointed in the ſame manner; and they | Cerardi; Rivinus, Podagraria; and Parkinſon. 
grow oppoſite by pairs at the joints. The flowers | Podagraria vulgaris. It grows common in h:does. 
come out in convex umbels at the tops of the ſtalks | ditches, gardens, and fart places in England And 
and branches : They are of a white colour, appear | moſt countries of Europe. a 
N in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. Agopodium is of the claſs and order Pentang;; 
which is This plant is ſaid to be of ſingular ſervice for the | Digynia, and the characters are, " Claſs 
e gout: It is uſed by ſtamping the roots, and ap- 1. Car yx. he general umbel is multiple and N 
in the Plying them to the afflicted parts. It is allo ſaid to | convex, the partial umbel is plane. There is nei- . 
gout, &c. be good for hemorrhages, ſwellings, and inflam- | ther general nor partial involucrum. The proper ſyſtem. 
| mations, but at preſent is little uſed. perianthium is very ſmall. The cha- 
Method It 15 propagated by parting of the roots, which | 2. CoroLLa, The general flower is uniform : 3 


of ptopa may be done any time in the autumn, winter, or | The florets conſiſt each of five oboval, concave 
Saipg 1 early in the ſpring, before the leaves and ſtalks a- | equal petals, that are inflexed at the tips. : 
riſe. Ir grows common in our ditches and hedges, 3. STAMINA are five ſimple filaments, of dou- 
which directs us to give it the worſt and coldeſt | ble the length of the corolla, having roundiſh an- 
part of the garden, when we are deſirous of hav- | there. 9 
ing a plant or two to be ready at hand for obſer- 4. PisTIL.Lum conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
vation, or to cauſe variety among the other plants. below the flower, and two erect ſimple ſtyles the 
When it is planted out, it will require no trouble, length of the corollulæ, with capitated ſtigmas. 
except keeping it clean from weeds, clearing the | F. PERIOARPIUMH. There is none. The fruit is 
old ſtalks away every autumn, and reducing the | oblong, ſtriated, and divided into two parts. 
roots, as often as they are found to ſpread too far. 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, oval, oblong, 
Tides. Ihis ſpecies is titled, Ægepodium foliis caulinis | ſtriated, convex on one fide, and on the other 
ummis ternatis; and was the name formerly | plane. „5 | 
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DESIDES the Agrimony of our paſtures, | the tall growers ; and when propagated in quanti- Their cul- 


| that 15 ſo well known to every herb-woman, | ties for uſe, the ground ſhould be double dug ture. 
and whoſe virtues the afflicted in various diſeaſes | and made rich, and the plants ſhould be ſet at 


— 


R 


8 N - $ N 7 ee in F 
with fine, fair, pinnated leaves, and a beautiful | The leaves are pinnated ; the folioles are long and Ct T 85 


have ſo often experienced, there are, 0 two feet aſunder. All theſe three ſorts flower in 
4 . „ Agrim onyx. : | June, and the feeds ripen in Auguſt and Sep- 
i 21. The Creeping Agrimony. tember. „„ . | 
bi 3. The Three-leaved Agrimony. | : The Common Sort is uſed in medicine. It is ac- Medicinal | 
1 I. Agrimony. Of this there are three princi- counted aperient, detergent, and is employed in e thi 
pal varieties: N | OE ſcorbutic diſorders, debility and laxity of the inte- ©, 
1 Vaneties Common Agrimony. tines, &c. It alſo affords a diet drink, digeſted Sor. 
1F D Small White Agrimony. in whey, which is both palatable and whole-⸗ 
Wo N Sweet- ſcented Agrimony. To Ii ſome to drink in the ſpring months. „„ 
"i | deſcribed, Our Common Agrimony is known to be a fine, | 2. Creeping Agrimony. This 1s a low grow- Deſerp- 
i | EM _upright plant, riſing with a ſtalk ornamented | ing plant, but has a very large thick creeping root. tion of the 
. 


| | ſpike of yellow flowers, to the height of two feet | narrow; and the whole has a graceful look: The 
b : and a half. . | 1 | flower-ſtalk alſo is ornamented with pinnated 
it | The Small White differs from this, in that the | leaves, and is very hairy. This ſeldom riſes higher 
folioles are fewer and rounder; the flower-ſtalk | than two feet, and the top is terminated by a ſhort. 
ſeldom ariſes to half the height of the other; and | thick ſpike of flowers, all of which fit ae 
the flowers that compoſe the ſpike are of a white | cloſe. The fruit that ſucceeds the flowers of a t 
colour. This affords a variety, and, as ſuch, is | the preceding ſorts, is very rough, but the agen 
propagated by the general lovers of plants. this ſpecies is larger and rougher than "= * 555 
The Sweet ſcented Agrimony, which is another | and will be ripe in autumn. To propagate. . 
celebrated variety of the Common Sort, is propa- | by the ſeeds, thole ſhould be oO OY 
gated, not only on account of its ſweet odour, and | upon their being ripe, and they c F 5 3 
fine flowers, but to be drank as a tea; for, being | the ſpring; but this ſort encreales 5 
ſteeped and uſed as ſuch, the drink is {aid to be very | roots, that it is hardly worth while LON 93 red 
wholeſome, and is by many thought to be agree- | as they may ſoon „ O10, HIP 5 5 
able. This fort will grow to be four feet high, or | number. Ie Aorimony: differs much aud the 
more z the leaves are pinnated, but larger in pro- { 3. The Three-teavec AB] ans? n 28 there Thiee⸗ 
portion than the Common Agrimony; and the | from any of the other 1pecies, ens becauſe wel 
flower-ſtalk branches into ſmaller, each of which | are but three ſolioles on cach fact Ris * Ito 0. 
ſupports a ſpike of yellow flowers. It muſt | the ſeeds are ſmooth : And although the cl ny. 


ö | | f 1s ge -equires twelve ſta- 
have a place in the perennial quarter, amengſt ' which this genus belongs, requires Beg 
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mina, the male organs of this ſpecies are only | /picam brevem & denſam congeſto. It is a native „ 
about ſeven in each flower; and the calyx alſo O of the Eaſt. | | EL by 
fringed, and very ſingular. The flowers of this 3. Three-leaved Agrimony is termed, Agri- Wi 
ſpecies are ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our gar- | monia foliis caulinis ternatis, fructibus glabris. 5 
dens, by which this and the former ſorts may be | Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Agrimonie fimilis; and 100 
ae propagated, as well as by parting of the roots; | others, Agrimonides. It grows naturally in woods I 
cat the beft ſeaſon for both which is the autumn, | and moiſt ſhady places in Italy. jt 
though the roots will grow, if divided at any Agrimonia is of the claſs and order Dedecan- Clas il 
time of the year. The feeds alſo may be ſown aria Digynia; and the characters are, and order i} 
at any time; though if they are kept out of the 1. CAL vx is a monophyllous perianthium, di- x the 1 
round long, they will lie a whole year in the | vided into five ſmall, acute, permanent ſegments, fen val 
beds before they come up. They require no | placed on the germen, and is ſurrounded by an- The cha- "i 
nice part in the garden; for they are all very | other cup. | | _ raQers, 3 
hardy, and will thrive in almoſt any foil or 2. CoROLLA conſiſts of five plane, emarginated 1 
ſituation. | | petals, with narrow ungues, which are inſerted in 1 
Titles. 1. Agrimony is titled, Agrimonia foliis cauli- | the calyx. 5 | 5 
nis pinnatis : impari peticlato, fructibus hiſpidis, 3. STAMINA, The filaments are of an un- 9 
This is the Eupatortum of the Greeks. Caſpar | certain number. They are ſlender, ſhorter than 1 
Bauhine calls it, Eupatorium veterum, five agri- the corolla, and are inſerted in the calyx; and A 
 monia. One or other of the varieties of this pe- their antheræ are ſmall, didymous, and com- F 
cies are found by the ſides of fields and roads, | preſſed. VE | e bl 
and in paſture-grounds or meadows in molt parts 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen below the | 
of Europe. N | Il | receptacle, having two ſimple ſtyles the length of þ 
2. The Creeping Agrimony is titled, A-rimo- | the ſtamina, with obtuſe ſtigmas. 
yia foliis caulinis pinnatis : impari ſeſſili, frutti- | 5. PericarRPIum. There is none. = 
bus hiſpidis. Tournefort calls it, Agrimonia-ori- | 6. SemINa, The ſeeds are roundiſh, and two 
entalis humilis, radice craſſiſima repente, fruflu in | in number. ye, | Es 
er S SSS HS ge 
e M dg: 
A GROSTEMNM MA, CAMPION, or WILD LTCH NIS. 
| E will here introduce, | | It appears that this plant, in its Single ſtate, 
„ 1. Double Roſe- Campion. | was known only to the Greeks of old, and that 
8 8 2. Mountain Campion. | we owe the Double flower to later improve- 
Double 1. Double Roſe-Campion. The Gardener | ments in Gardening; and in this ſtate we have 
\ Roſe- may perhaps wonder at finding the Roſe-Cam- | it in two varieties: 9 „ | 
| _ pion ranked among the Perennials, as he has The Double Red Roſe-Campion. _ Varieties 
eſcribed. 8 5 e Ip : | 
ever been uſed to treat it as a Biennial only, it | The Double Painted Lady. N 
ariſing from ſeeds in one ſummer, viz. the ſummer | The leaves of all, whether in a Single or Dou- gefcrib-d. 


after flowering, producing ſeeds for its ſucceſſion, | ble ſtate, are of an oval lanceolate figure, very 
and dying in the autumn. This is the nature, | downy, and ſoft to the touch. The .flower- 
indeed, of the Roſe- Campion in its Single ſtate, | ſtalks are weak, ariſe to a foot or two in 
and the Double is only a variety of this, | height, and are garniſhed by the ſame kind of 
differing in no other reſpe& than in the full- | downy leaves, ſtanding by pairs at the joints. 
neſs of the flowers. A little art or care, how- | The ſtalk naturally branches out into others; ſo 
ever, in the management of this beautiful va- | that the main and all the ſide-ſhoots are termi- 
riety, will continue it for many years; and as it | nated by a flower. Some value it in its Single 
never produces ſeeds, but was only at firſt acci- | ſtate; but in its Double it demands reſpect, and 
dentally obtained from the ſeeds of the Single, a | challenges a place in our choiceſt gardens. 
more than ordinary eye muſt be had to it, or we In order to continue this flower, let the roots of raifing 
| ſhall ſoon be diſpoſſeſſed of this flower, which is | be taken up in the autumn, and ſlipt into as thee 
acknowledged by all to be very fine. And as the | many parts as poſſible. Theſe being planted fowers. 
Gardener will wonder to find this ſpecies ranked | again-will readily take root, will endure our ſe- 
among the Perennials, ſo will the man of learn- | vereſt winters, and will flower the ſummer fol- 
ing much regret to find the generical word al- | lowing. But as they are apt (though not ſo 
tered to what it is now, Azroſtemma. The uſual | much as the Single ſeedlings) to run wholly into 
title for the Roſe-Campion was, Lychnis, which | flower-ſtalks, which will put a period to their 
was the name given it by the Greeks of old, | exiſtence that autumn, ſome ſhould be reſerved 
and with good reaſon ; for the leaves of this plant | in the nurſery-ground, that ſhould not be per- 
afford a downy ſubſtance, that was often uſed | mitted to flower; but as often as the flower- | 
by them for the wicks of lamps; and thus this | ſtalks ariſe, to nip them off. This will occa- 
plant originally obtained the name of Zychnis, | fiow them to ſpread at the bottom, and form 
trom the Greek word avy»9>, which ſignifies a | themſelves into more heads, which may be made 
lamp; ſo properly was it firſt named, and ſo | by dividing into as many good plants; and thus 


* O | 
very improperly is that name made to compre- | may theſe beautiful flowers be continued for 


hend a tribe of plants that are poſſeſſed of no ! years, 
ſuch property. | _ | 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, lt 


Nauntain 
Campion. 


The Single forts are three; the Deep- red, the 
Pale-red, and the White-flowering Roſc- Campion. 

The ſeeds may be ſown one year; they will 
readily come up, and will flower the next. 
After that they will ſcatter their ſeeds, and come 
up themſelves; and theſe plants are generally 
better than thoſe raiſed by art. | 
Double nor the Single forts are very nice in their 
jotl; they will grow and thrive in any common 
garden-mould, though the richer this 1s, the more 
luxuriant the plants will be. 

2. Mountain Campion is another ſpecies of 
this genus, but the leaſt common of any. It 
was brought to us from Switzerland, where it 
grows common on thoſe mountains, and is found 
to thrive beſt in the ſhade, The leaves are 
downy like the others, and the flower-ſtalks will 
ariſc only to about a foot in height. The flowers 
are of a fine red colour, and ornament the 
tops of the ſtalks in umbels. The time of 


flowering is June, and the ſeeds ripen in the 


Method 
of propa- 
gating it. 


autumn. | 5 
The ſeeds of this fort may be ſown in the au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or the ſpring, in 
beds of fine earth; and when the plants are 
about two inches high, they may be removed to 
the places where they are deſigned to remain, 
and where they will call for no trouble except 
keeping them clear from weeds, and watering 


them in dry weather. 


Neither the 


ungues are of the length of the tube of the ca. 


JCCCC000 aaa 
1. The Role-Campion is titled, Axgreſtemma Tut 
tomenteſa, foliis ovato-lanreolatis, petalis inte - DE 
coronaiis, In the Hortus Cliffortionns it is termed, 
Coronaria, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lychais co. 
ronaria Dioſcoridis ſativa; and Cammerarius. 
Lychnis. It is a native of Italy. 1 
2. Mountain Roſe- Campion is called, Agra. 
ftemma tomentoſa, petalis emarginatis. Cat; ar 
Bauhine calls it, Lychnis coronaria felveſftric 5 
Ray, Lychnis umbellifera montana Helvetica Ic 
grows naturally on the Helvetian mountains, 
Asroſtemma is of the claſs and ord 
Peniagyniaz and the characters are, ger 
1. CaLyX is a monophyllous, coriaceous, ty. in the. 
bulous, permanent perianthium, divided a: the Licon 
edge into five narrow points. e 
2. CoROLLAa conſiſts of five petals, who 


er Decandria Claſs 


The cha- 


Wi 
Facters. 


lyx, and whoſe tops are obtuſe, and ſpread open. 
3. STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped ſubulated Ela. 


ments, two of which are fixed to the baſe of 


the petals, and the others ſtand alternately be- 
tween, having ſimple antherce. a 

4. PIS TIL LR conſiſts of an oval germen, and 
of five filiforme erect ſtyles, the length of che 
ſtamina, with ſimple ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong oval capſule, 
formed of five valves, and containing one cell. 

6. SEMINA. The feeds arc numerous, kidney- 


{| ſhaped, and dotted. 
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AIs genus comprehends ſeveral of the 
graſs tribe, many ſpecies of which ought 


by no means to be paſſed by, as it may 


give ſatisfaction to ſome perſons (though they are 


; . 
Species. 


Deſcrip- 


tion of the Of our meadows, riſing with a ſlender ſtalk to | 


Fine, 


Prown, 


b tops of the ſtalks, 


not garden- plants) to know their titles and cha- 


racters, eſpecially ſuch as are of Engliſh growth, 
and to be met with within the vortex of a morn- 
ing's excurſion. Theſe are, „„ 
Fine Bent-Graſss. 
Brown Bent-Graſs. 
. Red Bent-Graſs. 
Creeping Bent-Graſs. 
. Marth Bent-Graſs. 
6. Wood Bent-Graſs. 

7. Small Bent-Grals. 

8. Rheed Agroſtis. 

9. Calamagroſtis. 


Udo 


. Fine Bent-Graſs. This is an elegant graſs. 


SO 


about a yard high. The leaves are very narrow, 
and ſheath the ſtalk near the bottom with their 


baſe; the upper part of the ſtalk to the flower 


is naked, The flowers are produced from the 
in large panicles. The 
branches, or rather footſtalks, of the flower are 


extremely ſlender, and in a moſt elegant manner 


ſpread themſelves in all directions, ſupporting the 
flowers at the end. The floſcules are beardleſs, 
and their cups are awl-ſhaped, equal, coloured, 
and a little hiſpid to the touch. 
blow in July and Auguſt. | | 
2. Brown Bent-Graſs. This is another graſs 
growing common in our meadows, The ſtalk is 


It will be in 


| rounding it with their baſe, where they are ui 


XIV. 


7-74-23 


fender, weak, jointed, and (unleſs crouded with 
other plants) lies on the ground. The flowers 
are formed in panicles at the ends of the ſtalks. 
They are ariſtated, have brown- coloured cups, 
and are in perfection in July and Auguſt. 

3. Red Bent-Graſs. The flowers of this fort g.), 
are diſpoſed in looſe pyramidical ſpikes. They 


| are ariſtated, have long cups of a deep-brown or 


red colour, and are in perfection in July. 

4. Creeping Bent-Graſs. The radical leaves g,q.qing, 
are numerous, a foot and a half long, and of a | 
gloſſy green colour. The ſtalks are hollow, Joint. 


cd, and not fo tall as the radical leaves and 


have leaves growing fingly at the joint, ſur- 


— 


ually 
inflated, forming, as it were, a ſwoln or bellied 
ſheath to the ſtalks. The flowers come out from 
the tops of the ſtalks, in ſhort ſpikes. They 
are of a greeniſh colour, ſoft to the touch, and 
are in perfection in Auguſt, There are ſeveral 
varieties of this ſpecies. | | 
5. Marſh Bent-Graſs. The leaves are long, 
narrow, pointed, and of a light-green Colour. 
The ſtalks are jointed, hollow, lie on the ground, 
and ſtrike root at the joints. The flowers come 
out in panicles from rhe ends of the branches. 
They are of a greeniſh colour, have no ariſtæ 1 
awns, and the 3 of the calyx are equal. It 
18 1 ion in July. 
0 6. Wos 4 This is a wild grain, Wood, 
growing naturally in ſome of our moiſt wood, 
The leaves are narrow, pointed, and ſurrouns 


7 


Marſu, 


the ſtalks with their baſe, The ſtalks are 15 


1 n 
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low, jointed, and naked at the upper part. The In the Flera Lapponica it is termed, Agraſftis pa- 
flowers crown the (talks in panicles, having no | nicula inferiore verticillatim laxa, ſuperiore con- 
ariſtæ. Their cups are oblong and equal. At | rafa. Plukenet names it, Gramen alopecuro 
firſt the corolla is ſhorter than the calyx, but it | accedens, ex culmi geniculis ſpicas cum petiolis lon- 
grows afterwards to be twice its length, which | giſculis ꝓromens; Tournefort, Panicum ſerotinum 
15 a ſingularity not common to the other forts. | arven/e, ſpica pyramidata; and Ray, Gramen ſero- 
This ſpecies is in perfection in Auguſt. tinum, ſpica laxa pyramidali. It grows naturally 

„en Smell! 7. Small Bent-Graſs. This is a ſmall elegant | in meadows and paſtures in England, the Iſle of 

Yent- rals. The leaves are very narrow, the ſtalks | Sheppey, and in Sweden. 

Gia; ſlender, and the flowers crown the top in a ſlen- 4. Creeping Bent-Graſs is, Agroſtis paniculæ 
der beardleſs panicle. They come out ſingly | ramulis divaricatis muticis, culmo ramoſo repente, 
from the ſides, and are arranged alternately. | calycibus equalibus. Vay Royen calls it, Aproſtis 
They appear in the ſummer with other graſſes, culmo repente, feliis radicalibus breviore, wy ſu- 
and their compoſition agrees with the general | prema vagina ventricoſa, floſculis muticis; allo, 
characters of this genus. 5 Asroſtis culmo repente, vagina ſupremi folii ventri- 

of feed 8. Rheed Agreſtis. The ſtalks are upright, | co/a. Vaillant terms it, Gramen caninum ſupinum 

ayrolliss ſmooth, hollow, and of different heights accord- | minvs z Scheuchzer, Gramen radice repente, pani- 

ing to the different ſituations. The leaves are | cu!a denſa ſpicata ſpadiceo-viridi, iocuſtis exiguis 
long, narrow, pointed, and of a pale-green co- | muticis; and Ray, Gramen montanum miliaceum 
Jour. The flowers come out in oblong panicles | minus, radice repente. It grows naturally in moiſt 
from the tops of the {talks; they are ariftared, | meadows and paſtures in England and moſt parts 
and the outer petal is hairy at the baſe. Their | of Europe. | 8 
colour is a whitiſh brown, and they are in per- 5. Marſh Bent-Graſs is, Agroſtis panicula co- 
fection in July and Auguſt. | 5 arttata mutica, calycibus equalibus hiſpidiuſculis 
and Cala- 9. Calamagreſiis. The ſtalk of this ſpecies is | coloratis, culmo repente. Petiver calls it, Gramen 
magroftis. ſmooth, hollow, and branching. The leaves are | miliaceum majus, panicula ſpadicea; allo, Gramen 
long, narrow, pointed, and their ends hang | miliaceum majus, panicula viridi. It grows natu- 
downwards. The flowers come out in cloſe | rally in ditches, moiſt woods, and watery places 
| ſpikes from the ends of the branches; they are | in England and moſt parts of Europe. 
hairy, and cach has a ſtraight ariſta at the top; | 6. Wood Bent-Graſs is, Agroſtis panicula co- 
they are very gloſſy, of a ſilvery white, having | ariata mutica, calycibus æqualibus: Virginets co- 
frequently a mixture of green, and they are in | rolla brevioribus, fecundatis duplo longioribus. 
perfection in July and Auguſt. | __ | Hudſon calls it, Agroſtis panicula coardtata mu- 
The firſt ſeven ſorts are of Engliſh growth; | zica, calycibus æqualibus, corolla ante floreſcentiam 
the eighth and ninth are foreign plants, and are | calyce breviore, paſtea duplo Iongiore ; and Ray, 
coveted by many who are fond of great variety | Gramen miliaceum ſylveſtre, glumis oblongis. It 
of plants in their gardens; for they not only | grows naturally in moſt woods in England. 
augment the Collection, but cauſe a pretty ap- 7. Small Bent-Graſs is, Agroſtis panicula mu- 
pearance, by their fine glittering panicles of | zica fliformi. Guettard calls it, Nardus panicula 
flowers, when in blow. I | ſprcata, floribus ſolitariis alternis; Dillenius, Gra- 

Methodok They may be propagated by parting of the | men ſpartium, capillaceo folio, minimum; Caſpar 

propagat- roots in the autumn when the ſtalks decay, or | Bauhine, Gramen minimum, paniculis elegantiſſimis ; 

* ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring. They ſhould | John Bauhine, Gramen minimum; and Lobel, 

have a moiſt light earth, and be kept clean from | Gramen minimum Anglo-Britannicum. It grows na- 
weeds, and they will grow to a greater ſize, the | turally in Wales, France, and Germany. 
panicles will be larger, gloſſy, and more beautiful. 8. Rheedy Graſs is, Agroſtis panicula oblonga, 
The roots of the others may be taken up and | petalo exteriore baſi villoſo, ariſta torta calyce lon- 
planted, if a perſon is deſirous of making a Col- | giore. In the Flora Lapponica it is termed, 
lection of Engliſh graſſes, or the ſeeds may be | Agroſiis culmo enodi, panicula contracta. Petiver 
ſown in the autumn or ſpring. The roots may | calls it, Gramen miliaceum ſylueſtre, glumis oblon- 
be planted at any time of the year; though the | gis; Dillenius, Gramen avenaceum, panicula ace- 
beſt way will be to take them when they are in | ro/a, ſemine pappaſo; and Scheuchzer, Gramen 
flower, that you may be ſure of the ſorts. avenaceum montanum, panicula anguſta e dilutiſſimo 

Tiles. 1. Fine Bent-Graſs is titled, Agroſtis panicula | fuſco albicante & pappoſa. It is not a native of 

capillari patente, calycibus ſubulatis equalibus hiſ- England, but grows common in mountainous 
pidiuſculis coloratis, floſculis muticis. In the Flora | woodlands in moſt other countries of Europe. 

Lopponica it is termed, Agroſtis panicula tenuiſima. 9. Calamagroſtis is, Agroſtis panicula incraſſata, 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen montanum, pani- | petalo exteriore toto lanato apice aritato, caule ra- 
cala ſpadicea delicatiore; John Bauhine, Gramen | moſo. Scheuchzer calls it, Gramen arundinaceum, 
pratenſe vulgare, panicula fere arundinacea; and | panicula denſa viridi-argentea ſplendente ariſtata. 
Ray, Gramen miliaceum locuſtis minimis, panicula | It grows naturally on the Alps of Helvetia and 
fere arundinacea. It grows every where in our | Verona. N | | 8 
meadows and paſtures, and is found in plenty all Axgroſtis is of the claſs and order Triandria Claſs and 
over Europe. | | ee Digynia; and the characters are, . 50 

2. Brown Bent-Graſs is, Agroſtis calycibus colo- 1. Cal vx is a ſharp-pointed glume, compoſed JV. 
ratis, petalorum ariſta dorſali recurva, culmis | of two valves, and containing one flower. Cham. 
profiratis ſubramofis. Caſpar Bauhine calls ir, | 2. CoroLLa is compoſed of two acuminated The cha- 
Gramen ſupinum caninum paniculatum, * folio va- | valves. They are hardly ſo long as the calyx, raters. 
rians; and Scheuchzer, Gramen paniculatum ſu- | and one of them is larger than the other. 
Pinum ad inſima culmorum genicula foliorum capilla- 3. STAMINa are three capillary filaments, longer 
rium geniculis faſciculatis donatum. It grows na- than the corolla, having furcated anther. 
turally in moiſt meadows and paſtures in England | 4. PisTiLLuw conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
and moſt parts of Europe, | | and two reflexed hairy ſtyles, with ſimilar ſtigmas. 

3. Red Bent-Graſs is, Agroſtis paniculæ parte 5. PERICARIUM every where ſurrounds the 
florente patentiſſima, petalo exteriore glabro termi- | ſeed. | AY 
nate ariſta tortili recurva. Hudſon calls it, 6. SgeMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, and 
Agroſtis panicula lanceolata ſpiciformi, calyce floſ- | pointed at each end, | 
culo triplo longiore, petalorum ariſta dorſali recurva. we 4 E 
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4 NOTHER fort of Engliſh graffes fall | are, 1. The ſhort-leaved. 2. The white cupped. Varete: 
8 under the generical term Aira, called, 3. The brown cupped. 4. The purple. mos 
N Species. 1. Criſted Hair Graſs. | Theſe are all propagated in the manner of thoſe Clit.” 
| 2. Purple Hair Graſs, of the preceding genus. ulture, 
4 3. Water Hair Graſs. 1, Criſted Hair Graſs is titled, Aira panicula Tie, 
i 4. Turfy Hair Graſs. ſpicata, calycibus ſubtrifloribus pedunculo longicribus 5 
i 5. Grey Hair Graſs. petalis ſubæriſtatis inæqualibus. Caſpar Bauhine 
6. Mountain Hair Graſs. | calls it, Gramen, ſpica criſtata ſubbirſutum; and 
| Hifi BH Criſted Hair Graſs. This is a ſmall ſlender | Ray, Gramen pumilum ſpica purpureo-argentea molli. 

tion of the Grafs, that grows naturally in ſterile mountainous | It grows naturally in England, Helvetia, and 

Criied, parts of England. The flowers are produced in | Gaul. 5 5 1 


— EU 
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criſted ſpikes that are a little hairy; they have 
ſeldom any ariſtæ, and the plumes are ſharp- 
pointed, not of equal ſize, and frequently contain 
three flowers. Theſe are of a ſilvery white, 
elegantly tinged with purple, ſoft to the touch, 
and will be in perfection in June, July, and 
Auguſt. | e | 
2. Purple Hair Graſs. 
turfy ſterile places in many parts of England, 
The leaves are flat and ſharp-pointed. The ſtalks 
are flender, and of a reddiſh brown, or 
purpliſh colour. The flowers are produced in 
long ſtraitened panicles; they have no ariſtz, 
and their other properties antwer to the general 
characters : They are of a purpliſh colour, tho? 
they are ſometimes bluiſh, and frequently have 
a mixture of thoſe two colours blended together ; 
their time of blow is from June to Auguſt. 

3. Water Hair Graſs. This is common by 
waters, in many parts of England. The leaves 
are flat. The ſtalks are flender, hollow, proſ- 

trate, and ſtrike root at the joints. The flowers 
are produced in ſpreading panicles; they have 
no ariſtæ, are ſmooth, and longer than the 


calyx; they are of a browniſh colour, which 


will be deeper or lighter in different ſitua- 
tions, and are in perfection in June, July, 
and Auguſt. Ihis is often called Sweet 
Water Gratis; becauie, on being chewed, it 
is found to be poſſeſſed of a fſweet-taſted 
juice. „„ Ts 9 8 
4. Turfy Hair Graſs. This is often called 
Corn Graſs. The leaves are flat, thin, long, and 
like rie, or oats. 
jointed, or kneed, in the manner of corn, and 


will gro to almoſt the ſame height. The flowers 


come out in roundiſh ſpreading panicles; the 


petals are hairy at their baſe, and have a ſhort 


itraight ariſta; they are of the colour of the com- 
mon Reed, and will be in perfection in June, 
July, and Auguſt. | | 

5. Grey Hair. Graſs, 
creſted root, ſending forth ſeveral ruſhy, ſoft, 


ſetaceous leaves; among which ariſe the ſtalks, | 


each ſupporting a panicle of bearded flowers at 
the top. Theſe are of a grey colour, and are in 
perfection in June and July. | 


6. Mountain Hair Graſs. The leaves are nar- 


Monn2in row, pointed, a little hairy, and about a foot long. 


The italk is lender, weak, and about a foot and 
a half high. The panicle is ſituated at the top of 


the ftallc , it is looſe, open, and compoſed but of 


few flowers. Theſe are of different colours in the 
different varieties, and are in perfection in 
June, July, and Auguſt. The principal varieties 


_ voluto ſubulatis. In the Flora Lapponica it is 


_ dinaccum enode minus ſylvaticum; Moriſon, Gramen 


This grows in moiſt 
_ Europe. 
panicula patente, floribus muticis lævibus calyce 
| miliaceum ; Caſpar Bauhine, Gramen caninum ſupi- 


_ exile tenuifolium canario fimile, ſ. gramen dulce, 


recta brevi. 
Aira panicula longiſſima tent. 


Gramen pratenſe paniculatum, locuſtis parvis ſplen- 
The ſtalks are flender, hollow, | 
| panicula ſpecioſa. It grows naturally in woods, 


moſt countries of Europe. 


TR--tuuk 4: kind: of | 


2. Purple Hair Grafs is, Aira foliis planis, 


penicula coarfata, floribus pedunculatis muticis con- 


termed, Poa ſpiculis ſubulatis, panicula rara con- 
tradla. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen arun- 


pratenſe ſerotinum, panicula rara purpuraſcente z 
and Merret, Gramen pratenſe, ſpica lavendulz. 
It grows naturally in ſterile, turfy, watery places 
and paſtures in England, and moſt parts of 


. 


3. Water Hair Graſs is, Aira foliis planis, 


longioribus. Van Royen calls it, Aira culmo in- 
feriore repente, floſculis muticis calyce longioribus : 
altero pedunculato ; Scheuchzer, Gramen aquaticum 


num paniculatum dulce; Merret, Gramen miliaceum 
fiuitans ſuavis ſaporis; and Parkinſon, Gramen 


It grows naturally in overflowed paſtures, by 
the ſides of rivers, brooks, and ditches, in Eng- 
land, and moſt countries of Europe. | 

4. Turfy Hair Graſs is, Aira foliis planis, pani- 
cula patente, petalis baſi villeſis ariſtatiſque: ariſta 
In the Flora Lapponica it is termed, 
Moriſon calls it, 
Aira panicula patentiſſima, floſculis Jubariſtatis 
ſeſſilibus baſs villeſis, foliis planis; Caſpar Bauhine, 


Cramen ſegetum, panicula arundinacea ; Vaillant, 


dentibus non ariſtatis ; Merret, Gramen agrorum, 
latiore arundinacea comoſa panicula; Gerard, Gra- 
men ſegetale; and Parkinſon, Gramen ſegetum, 


rich meadows and fruitful fields in England, and 


5. Grey Hair Graſs is, Aira ſoliis ſetaceis : 
ſammo ſpathaceo paniculam inferne obvolvente. In the 
Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Aira ſoliis ſetacets, 
ariſta d baſi glumarum calycem equante. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Gramen foliis junceis, radice 
jubata; and Ray, Gramen miliaceum matilimuns 
molle. It grows naturally in fandy places in 
England, and moſt of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe. | ok 

6. Mountain Hair Graſs is, Aira foliis ſelaccis, 
culmis ſubnudis, panicula arvaricata, peduncullis 
flexuofis, In the Flora Lap. it is termed, Ara Pa- 
nicula rara, calycibus albis; alſo, Aira panicula 15 
ra, calycibus fuſcis; in the Flora Suecia, Aira fotlls 
ſetageis, panicula onguſtata, fio/cuiis bai pilofis ariſta- 
tis: ariſta tortili longiore. Ray calls it, Gramen 
paniculatum locuſtis parvis majus & perenme 
Scheuchzer, Cramen evenacetm paniculatum Aipt- 

ulli, 
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genteis Sariſlatis; alſo, Gramen Alpinum nemoro- 


um paniculatum, foliis angilſtiſſimis, locuſtis ſplenden- 


tibus ariſtatis. Caſpar Bauhine ſtiles it, Gramen 
nemoroſum panicults albis, capillaceo folio. It grows 
naturally in various places in England, and moſt 
of the other countries of Europe. 


Class | Aira is of the clais and order Triandria Digynia, 
ina order and the characters are, 

jn we 1. Cal vx is a glume, compoſed of two oval, 
Lipn#an 


ſtem. ſpear-ſhaped, acute, equal valves, containing two 
The cha- flowers. | 
racters. 


num, foliis capillaceis brevibus, locuſtis purpureo-ar- 


2. CoroLLA confifts of two valves like thoſe 


of the calyx. 


3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments, the 
length of the flower, having oblong antherz, 
furcated at each end. | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and 
two ſetaceous, ſpreading ſtyles, with hoary ſtig- 
mas, 

5. PERICARPIUH. There is none. The ſeed 
is incloſed in the corolla. | = 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed 1s nearly oval, and co- 
vered. f | 
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| FF! HE ſpecies of this genus are, 

_peeies/.. 1. The Common Bugle: ©: 

| 22. The Mountain Bugle, or Sicklewort. 
3. The Red-flowered Geneva Bugle, _ 
4. The Oriental Bugle. _ 

Deſerip- 1. The Common Bugle grows. very common 
doom of che in woods, meadows, and moiſt places. It ſends 
Common, forth ſcveral fide-ſhoots from the root, which ſtrike 

root, and by which it encreaſes very faſt. The 
leaves are of an oval figure, and browniſh ; their 
edges are indented; and they embrace the ſtalk 

with their baſe. The ſtalk is ſingle, and the flowers 
grow in whorls near the top, at certain diſtances 


from each other. The common colour is blue, 


though there is a variety of it with white, and 
another with pale purple flowers. Theſe appear 

nn April and May, and their ſeeds ripen in July. 

| Mountain, 2. Mountain Bugle. The leaves of this ſpecies 
aæare longer ard narrower than thoſe of the other, 
and their edges are angularly ſerrated. The ſtalk 
is ſingle, four-ſ{quared, hairy, and the flowers 


grow in whorls at certain diftances from almoſt | 


the battom to the top. Their colour 1s blue, 
though there 1s a variety of it with white, another 
with a pale red, and another with yellow flowers. 

They appear in April and May, and bring their 
feeds to perfection about July. | 


Red-flow- 3. Red-flowered Geneva Bugle. The leaves 
2 Ge. of this ſpecies are of an oblong figure, and 
„very downy. The flowers grow in whorls like 
the other; their colour is red; and their cups are 

very hairy. There is a variety of this ſpecies with 
white flowers, which ſhew themſelves about the 

time of the Common Bugle, and ripen their ſeeds 

„ accordingly. „ 1 | 
2 4. Oriental Bugle. The leaves of this ſpecies 


Bugle, are very hairy, oval, indented, and fit cloſe to the 
ſtalks. The ſtalks alſo are hairy, and the flowers 
are inverted, Their colour is uſually white, with 


a purple rim; though there is a ſort of it with 


blue, 'and another with ſpotted flowers. They 
| blow in May, and ripen their ſeeds in July. 
Mettodof The firſt three ſorts propagate very faſt by the 
— 09g hide-ſhoots. Theſe put out roots at the joints, 
forts, —Wuich being taken off, and planted ſoon, become 
good plants. 
Ihe fourth ſort, called the Oriental Bugle, is 
rather tender, and encreaſes but ſlowly by oft-ſers , 


the pots under an hot-bed frame, to ſecure them 


ſo that the beſt way is to ſow the ſeeds in pots 
ſoon after they are ripe, and in the autumn place 


—— 


| 


from the ſeverity of our winters. When the plants 

| are tolerably ſtrong, a ſhare of them may be ſet 
cout in the places where they are to remain, which 

ſhould be ſhady, naturally warm, and well ſhel- 


tered ; whilſt another ſhare ſhould be ſet in ſepa- 


rate pots, to be houſed in winter, in caſe thoſe 


abroad ſhould be deſtroyed by the froſt. | 
The other ſorts all like the ſhade, and a moiſt 
ſoil, in which ſituation they will be in perfection; 


but are apt to encreaſe faſter than one would de- 


ſire, when ſo ſtationed. 


They are vulnerary herbs, eſpecially the firſt, Medicinal 
which is reckoned admirable in all cafes of that na- Properties. 


ture. S YEE 
1. The Common Bugle is titled, Ajuga ſtoloni- 


| bus reptantibus. In the Hortus Cliffort, it is termed, 
Teucrium foliis obverſe ovatis crenatis, caule ſimpli- 


ciſſimo, ſtolonibus reptatricibus, Caſpar Bauhine 


calls it, Conſolida media pratenſis cærulea; Dodo- 


næus, Bugula. It grows naturally in England, 
and moſt of the ſouthern parts of Europe. | 


Tilles, 


2. Mountain Bugle. This is titled, Ajuga te- 


tragono-pyramidalis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Con- 


da media Genevenſis ; Haller, Bugula foliis anguloſe 
dentatis, caule ſimplici. It grows naturally in 
Wales; alſo in Germany, Sweden, and Switzer- 


land. : 


ſolida media cerulea Alpina; John Bauhine, Confoli- 


3. Red-flowered Geneva Bugle. This is titled,” 


 Ajuga foliis tomentoſis, calycibus hirſutis. Cluſius 
calls it, Bugula carneo flore. It grows naturally in 


the ſouthern parts of Europe. 


4. Oriental Bugle. This is, Ajuga floribus re-. 
ſupinatis. Van Royen calls it, Teucrium ſtaminibus 


tubo corolle brevioribus. I 
ſort of it, Bugula orientalis villoſa, inverſo can- 
dido cum oris purpureis; another, Bugultxorientalis 
villoſa, fore inverſo cæruleo: alba maculd Malo. 


nefort calls one 


It grows naturally in the Eaſt. | 


Ajuga is of the claſs and order Didynamia Gym- 


noſpermia, and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx is a ſhort, monophyllous, perma- 
nent perianthium, divided at the rop into five 
parts. | . 85 | 

2. Cogol. LA is a ringent petal. The tube is 


cylindrical and incurved ; the upper lip is very 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


ſmall, erect, bifid and obtuſe; the lower lip is 


large, patent, trifid and obtuſe; the middle feg- 
ment is large and obcordated ; the fide ones 

ſmall. | 
3. STamiva conſiſt of four erect, awl-ſhaped 
LR filaments, 
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_ filaments, two of which are longer than the 
others, with didymous antheræ. 


4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a germen, divided into 


four parts; a filiform ſtyle, the length and ſitua- 
tion of the ſtamina; and two ſlender ſtigmas, of 
which the under one is the ſhorteſt. 


RSS UNDUHDISASIS OHNO DADE A SAEED TLOLSATRSS DOSES LASSO 


CHAP. 


FS D 


HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


5 | 
Species. 1. The Greater Albuca. 
5 2. The Leſſer Ac. 
Greater 1. Greater Albuca, The root is an oblong, 


roundiſh bulb, full of a viſcous juice. The leaves 


cid. The ſtalks are flender, and about twelve 


inches in height. The flowers are ſix or ſeven, at 


the tops of the ſtalks : They grow on long, ſlen- 
der footſtalks, and hang drooping. They are 
compoſed of ſix petals, of which the three interior 
are erect, the others ſpread open. They are of a 


not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 


yellowiſh green colour, appear in July, but are 


and Leſſer 2. The Leſſer Albuca. The root is a ſmall, 
Albuca roundiſh bulb, The leaves are awl-ſhaped, nar- 
row, and ſpread in different directions. The ſtalks 
are ſlender, and ſix or eight inches high. The 
Powers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in 
cloſe ſpikes. They are of a green colour, having 
ſometimes a ſmall mixture of yellow : They appear 
in July, but the ſeeds do not ripen in England. 
Method of Both theſe ſorts are propagated by off: ſets from 
provaga:- the root, which ſhould be taken off in Auguſt, 
irg them. when the ſtalks decay. When they are planted 
| out, they ſhould be ſet in a light, dry, freſh 
earth, full upon the morning ſun; and being thus 


ſtationed, they will bear the cold of our winters, 


and exhibit their bloom in the beſt manner. 
Tiles. 1. The Greater Albuca is titled, Albuca foliis 
lanceolatisg. In the former edition of the Species 
Plantarum it is termed, Ornithogalum petalis alter- 
nis patenticus interioribus erectis. Cornutus calls 


1 Cape. 
are ſpear- ſhaped, long, narrow, keeled, and flac- 


| have no antheræ. There is a nectarium on each 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
are contained in the connivent calyx, 


6. SEMINA, The ſceds are four, and ob. 
long. 


XVIL 
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it, Ornitbegalum luteo-virens Indicum. It growg 
naturally at the Cape of Good-Hope. | 
2. The Leſſer Albuca is, Albuca foliis ſubulatis, 
Herman calls it, Ornithogalum Africanum, flore vi- 
ridi altero alteri innato. It is a native of the 


Albuca is of the claſs and order Hexandria Mo- Claſs 
nogynia, and the characters are, 55 ud order 
1. CaLyx. There is none. 15 the 
2. CoroLLA is fix oval, oblong, permanent Sees. 8 
petals; the three outer are ſpreading, the interior The chz. 
are connivent. | | 1 85 raQers, 
3. STAMINA. There are fix triquetrous fila- 
ments the length of the corolla, of which three are 
fertile, narrow, though broad at the leaf, and 
| higher-up folded on the ſides : Theſe have verſa- 
tile antheræ. The other three, which are ſterile, 
are the longeſt, are of a thicker ſubſtance than the 
fertile ones, and placed alternately with them, but 


fide the germen, lying under the lower parts of 
the filaments. 5 | | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong, triquetrous, 
ſubpedicellated germen; a three- ſided ſtyle, which 
is broad near the top; and a ſtigma compoſed of 
four parts, of which the middle one is three ſided 
and pyramidical, the other three are ſmaller, 
awl-ſhaped, and ſpreading. 

5. PerIcarPiuM is an oblong, obtuſe, trian- 
gular capſule, formed of three valves, and con- 
taining three cells. 5 3 

6. SEMIN A. The ſeeds are numerous, flat, 


broad, and lie over each other. 
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HE Hollyhock, which was well known to 


Frtroduc- 
2 the Ancients, and which, in its varieties, 
IKS. 


exhibits as gaudy a ſhow as moſt of the flowering 
tribe, has of late years been propagated in great 
plenty by Gardeners, and lovers of gardening of 
almoſt all forts ; but commonneſs of any article, 
however valuable in itſelf, makes it for the moſt 
part diſregarded; ſo the Hollyhock, ſhewing its 


profuſion of flowers and varieties in almoſt every 
garden, begins now to be leſs eſteemed ; and _ | 
delightful ſpikes are now to be ſeen only here and 
there in a garden, where the owner values a flower 
for its intrinſick properties, and is not actuated 
by the whim of cuſtom, or the caprice of faſhion, 
which will in time, perhaps, introduce the leſs 
deſerving flowers in the greateſt plenty, and _ 


————— — 


never ſuffer it to lie long diſregarded; ſo that this 


hock in no gardens but what are large and exten- 


outſide of large borders, under a ſtake-hedge or 


the flowers, which is eaſy enough done, by col- 


Method 
ct raiſing 
theſe _ 
flowers, 


young plants need not be ſo ſtriftly attended to, 


| thould be choſen for the purpoſe : They will imme- 


the ſeed- bed unto the place where they are de- 


are of almoſt all colours, and the proper intermix- 


ſhould be carefully preſerved in their capſules, in a 


wWꝛatering and ſhade muſt be continued until they 


order to ſtand to ſhew their flowers, and then to 


this is a very bad cuſtom; for plants removed 
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as immediately expel the moſt beautiful, and will 
hardly leave the traces of them behind. 

This cuſtom of alternately introducing and ex- 
pelling of flowers, has this good effect at leaſt, 
that we behold a baniſhed fort in our gardens, after 
its long abſence, with a redoubled pleaſure, and 
our zeal in its culture is proportionably height- 
ened ; and this is what makes the cuſtom or taſhion 
of admitting or rejecting flowers lo ſedulouſiy pro- 
moted by the Secdſmen, &c. Their ſeeds, by 
that means, alternately go off with the greater ra- 
pidity, and the ſpirit of trade 1s kept up chiefly by 
that means. | | 
This fate has attended the Hollyhock perhaps 
more than any other plant in our gardens. Its ex- 
treme commonneſs, by its eaſy culture, has cauſed 
it to be rejected, but its admirable beauty would 


lant, we may be pretty well aſſured, will (at leaſt) 
y turns be always in eſteem ; and there are ſome 
ſituations and places in which it has a right 
to demand a reſidence from all lovers of gardening 
and taſte, 
This prerogative then 1s claimed by the Holly- 


live, and its refidence ſhould be in rows on the 


pales, or -near walls that are not too high. The 
chief care mult be, to have the flowers as dou- 
ble as poſſible, and to cauſe them to blow in the 
ſtrongeſt manner. The greateſt variety alſo muſt 
be obtained in the different hues and colours of 


lecting the ſeeds from the different ſorts ; for they 


ture of theſe makes the ſhow more perfect. 

In order, therefore, to have a compleat blow 
of Hollyhocks, let the feeds be gathered from 
double flowers of the beſt colours. Theſe 


dry place, until the beginning of April, when 
they ſhould be taken out of their covers, and 
thinly ſowed on a bed of good light mould, and a 
little carth ſifted over them: They will ſoon come 
up, and in a few weeks after that, will be of a 
proper ſize for tranſplanting. The ſize of the 


as the weather; for a moiſt day, if poſſible, 


diately ſtrike root, and ſoon appear vigorous and 
ſtrong; but if a dry, parching ſummer ſhould 
nappen, they muſt, upon their being tranſplanted, 
be immediately well watered and ſhaded ; and this 


appear in a flouriſhing ſtate. As this is to be the 
only time of their removal, ſo this muſt be from 


ſigned to blow. It has been a cuſtom to plant 
them out in the nurſery way, a foot aſunder, in 


ſclect the beſt of them for the pleaſure- garden: But 


after they have flowered, ſeldom riſe in that grace- 
tul manner, or have half the majeſtic appearance 
of thoſe that have been early, and but once tranf- 
planted from the ſeed-bed. | | 

On a moiſt day then, having marked out a place 


D 
for the purpoſe, and having the earth well pre- 


pared by digging, and clearing it from the roots 
of weeds, &c. let a line be drawn the whole length, 
and by this line, ſet your young plants from the 
ſeed- bed at about a foot aſunder. If the weather 
is moiſt, they will immediately take, root; and if 
the weather ſnoͤuld be otherwiſe, they may be 
planted in the evening, well watered, and after- 
wards ſhaded, and there will be little danger of their 
miſcarrying. This being eſſected, the buſineſs is 
done for this ſeaſon. 
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The ſpring following, their ſtems will ariſe for 
flowering, when a ſufficient number of ſtakes 
ſhould be provided to faſten them to, as they arite 
in height, and to ſecure them from being broken 
down by the winds, Theie ftakes ſhould be io 
artfully placed by the fides of the ſtalks, 
amongſt the leaves, that as much or them muy be 
hid as poſſible; tor the natural beauty of this piant 
is greatly diminiſhed by the ſtiff form of ttakes 
appearing in view, driven down for their ſupport. 
In July they will ſhew their flowers; at the firſt 
appearance of which, all the ſingle ones muſt be 
taken vp and thrown away; and for this reaſon I 
have recommended the planting of them a foot 
| aſunder, that when the ſingle and bad colomed 
ones are taken out, too great a gap may not ap- 
pear in the rows: Otherwiſe, could we enſure 
their all proving good, a foot and an half, or even 
two feet aſunder, would not be too great a dil- 


In double rows allo they may be planted, it the 
ſced-bed will afford plants enough for the purpoſe : 
By this means the taking our of the ſingle ones 
will not be ſo eaſily miſſed, and the ſhow will be 
more ſtriking and bold. | | 
Hitherto we have recommended theſe plants for 
the beauty of large borders, or to be planted near 
hedges, pales, or low walls; but they have an 
_ admirable effect in the middle of a large piece of 
ground that runs lengthways, and on cach {ide of 


and beauty is ſtill heightened, if the ground be 
riſing in the middle, where they arc planted, and 


be planted the whole length of the bed, on the 
ther ſide, you will be extremely delighted by theſe 


ſuch great advantage. 5 | 

Theſe plants begin to blow early in July, and 
their flower-ſtalks will ariſe to ſeven, eight, or 
even nine feet in height, fix or ſeven feet of which 
will be occupied by flowers, or flower-buds, and 


is as large as a roſe, I hey cloſely garniſh the 
ſtalk, form a beautiful ſpike, and afford 
variety enough by their own colours, which 
are of all forts. The red and the white, the yellow 
and the purple, the black and the tawney, will 
interchangeably form the ſweeteſt mixture; and 
the beauty of this mixture is ſtill heightened by the 
different tints of the above colours in the different 
flowers: For there will be the deep crimſon and 
the pale red; the ſtraw-colour and yellows of all 
degrees; ſome ſorts approaching to black, and 
others lightly tinged with purple; ſome inclined 
to blue, and others finely variegated. Theſe will 
appear (if the feed has been well choſen) in ſuch 
a mixture, that Art would ſeem to have had an 
hand in their diſpoſition : But Nature, which al- 
ways baffles the works of Art, ſpontancoully gives 
us them in this pleaſing view. 
This will be the ſecond year's blow of theſe 


flowers; and although they will continue for many 


years, you can hardly expect fo fair a blow tor the 
future, which has occaſioned ſome to give this 
plant the appellation of a Biennial,  Accord- 
ingly the curious will often raiſe a ſucceſſion in 
another part of the garden, that cvery year they 


ways eradicating the old roots, after they have 
blowed fair one year: But this is attended with 
great trouble and expence, and 1s to be practiſed 


order, therefore, to continue theſe roots for many 
years, let the ſtalks be cut down by the end of 
4 R September, 


a gentle deſcent is formed each way to the walks 
on either ſide. In ſuch a ſituation, let three rows 


tance for theſe large-leaved, tall-growing plants. 


Proper ſi- 
tuation. 


which is a walk: In this caſe, their proccrity 


- higheſt part of the ground; and as you walk on ei- 
beautiful plants, thus elevated, and appearing to 


Time of 


blow. 


will continue to be produced for near three 
months. Each of the flowers conlidered ſingly, 


may have a blow of them in perfect beauty, al- 


by thoſe only who have much garden- room. In Diretions 


for conti - 
nuing 
theſe roc ts 


many 


yea. 3s 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


1 


- away, and let ſome freſh rich foil be brought. 


September, the ground dug on each ſide the | 
rows, and ſome rich earth added to mould up the 


plants; let ſuch plants as have run wholly into 
ſtalks be pulled up, and the mould entirely taken 


Then ſupply theſe vacancies by plants from the 
ſeed-bed; for ſome few ſeeds (from the beſt forts) 
ſhould be ſown every year'; let a good ball of 


earth be taken with each out of the ſeed- bed, and 


they will grow and flower with the others the ſuc- 
ceeding ſummer ; and thus may a ſhow of theſe 


flowers be continued for many years. 


| Species, 


Titles. 


8 pecies, 


Com mon 
Ladies 
Mantle 
deſcribed. 


foliis finuato-anguloſis. 


foliis palmatis. 


genus are, 


rally in many of our moiſt paſtures. 
medicine, the leaves being eſteemed an admirable 


ward bleedings, &c. 


The Hollyhock has been uſed to be joined to 
the Mallow tribe; but the characters of a diſtinct 
genus appearing in it, Linnæus has given it the 
name Alcea, which was the term formerly uſed 
for the Vervain Mallow. 5 

Notwithſtanding the variety of this genus is fo 
great, it ſeems to admit but of two real ſpecies, 
which are diſtinguiſned among Gardeners by, 

1. The Common Hollyhock. 

2. The Fig-leaved Hollyhock. | 

1. The Common Hollyhock is entitled, Alcea 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Malva roſea, folio ſulrotundo; Dodonæus, Matv 
hortenſis. It is a native of the Eaſt. . 

2. The Fig-leaved Hollyhock is called, Alcea 


roſea folio ficus. It grows allo in the Eaſt, and can 


a—_ 


This Caſpar Bauhine terms, Malva | 


—— i 


hardly be called a diſtinct ſpecies from the former 
diftering only in the ſhape of the leaves, which 
are ſo cut into deep ſegments, as to conſtitute 
what is called a palmated leaf; but I am nor cer. 
tain whether this difference from feeds will always 
be invariably found. 


— — 


Alcea is of the claſs and order Monadelphig Clas 


Polyandria, and the characters are, 


and order 


1. CALYX 15 a double perianthium; tlie outer in the 
cup is of one piece, and is divided at the top into Linn ran 


ſix ſpreading, permanent ſegments; the inner is 


ſy ſtem. 


alſo monophyllous, larger than the other, and is dess 


cut into five permanent ſegments. | 
2. CoROLLA conſiſts of five large emarginated 
petals, which unite at their baſe, and are expanded 
at the top in a roſe-like m anner. | 
3. STAMINA are numerous filaments, which 
unite in their lower part, and compoſe a pentago- 


nal column; higher they ſtand looſe, and are 


crowned with kidney-ſhaped antheræ. 
4. Pisrir rum conſiſts of a round germen, and 
of a ſhort cylindrick ſtyle, that is terminated by 
about twenty ſetaceous ſtigmas. | | 
5, PERICARPIUM is a round, depreſſed, arti. 
culated capſule, of many cells, which open on the 
inner part, 5 | e 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, large, com- 
preſſed, and kidney-ſhaped. _ | 
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ALCHEMILL4A, LADIES MANTLE. 


O extraordinary beauty attends the flowers 
| of the Alchemilla; but the leaves of all the 
ſorts of this genus have charms to attract the atten- | 
_ ſmall plant, but of a very elegant nature. The 


tion, and demand reſpect. The ſpecies of this 


1. Common Ladies Mantle. 
2. Alpine Ladies Mantle. 


3. The Smooth, Five-leaved Ladies Mantle. 


1. The Common Ladies Mantle grows natu- 


vulnerary, and are very efficacious in ſtopping in- 


large and long, and furniſhed with many fibres 
of an aſtringent, bitter taſte, The leaves riſe im- 
mediately from the root, and are ſupported by 


long footſtalks; they are roundiſh, of a pale, 


Alpir.e 
Jad ies 
ankle. 


delicate green, and are about two inches in dia- 


meter. Theſe roundiſh leaves are ſcalloped round 
the borders in a manner like the old-faſhioned 
mantles that had uſed to be worn by the ladies, 
which occaſions this plant being called the Ladies 
Mantle. The flower-ſtalks ariſe among the leaves 
to about the height of a foot, or more; they do 
not ſtand erect; they are round and thick, divide 
into many branches, and the leaves which garniſh 
each joint are of the ſame nature with the radical 
ones, though ſmaller, and ſtand on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers have no petals, are of a 
greeniſh colour, and have, perhaps, the leaſt 
beauty of any part of the plant. They will be in 
blow in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 
2. Alpine Ladies Mantle. This admits of two 
notable varicties, called, | 


It is uſed in | 


The root of this ſpecies is 


Cinque-foil Ladies Mantle. 
Silvery-leaved Ladies Mantle. . 
Cinque-foil Ladies Mantle. This alſo is a 


root has many fibres, and the leaves which riſe 


a digitated leaf; and each is ſerrated at the 
edges. The flower-ſtalks are about half a foot 
in length, are round, of a whitiſh colour, and 
procumbent : The leaves on theſe are like the ra- 
_ dical ones, but ſmaller. 


Silvery-leaved Ladies Mantle. 
lower growth than the other, which has occaſioned 


Its varie- 


ties 


deſcribed. 


immediately from thence, on pedicles about four 

inches long, are of a fine green on their upper 
| ſurface, but of a ſilvery-white underneath: 
| They are deeply cut into five parts, fo as to form 


The flowers are of a2 
whitiſh-green colour, will be in blow in July, and 


the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. I 
| This fort is of 


its being diſtinguiſhed by ſome by the epithet Mi- 


nor. The leaves are lobed, folded, acutely ſer- 
rated, filky, and ſoft to the touch. The flowers 
are produced in ſmaller cluſters ; they are of the 
ſame kind of greeniſh colour, appear in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. The flowers are 
poſſeſſed of little beauty; but there is an elegance, 
on the whole, attending this plant, that ſhould in- 
duce any one to defire it, may occupy à place 
among his collection of perennials. | 
3. The Smooth, F ive-leaved , Ladies Mantle 
grows naturally in Lapland, Sweden, and in ſe- 
veral others of thoſe cold parts. This is a very 
low plant. The leaves are quinate, ſmooth, and 
each of the lobes is cut into many ſegments. The 


al 


| fowers have as little beauty as any of the forts 3 


Smooth, 

F ve leave 
ed Le. Its 
Liane : 


deſcrbed. | 


— — Gs? TNF" . 
and the deſire of a general Collection is the chief 


Methodof 
ropagat- 
Nh tbs(c 
ſorts by 
dividing 
the roots, 


| and by 
ſeeds. 


them to the places where they are deſigned to | 


— - - - 
2 7 _ ＋ 


x 


— — RRR 


* — 
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cauſe of admitting them into a garden. 

All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by parting 
of the roots, which may be done at any time of 
the year, though autumn and the ſpring are the 
moſt eligible ſeaſons for the purpoſe. They grow 
admirably well when planted in the dead of win- 
ter; and if neceſſity ſhould oblige them to be 
tranſplanted in the ſummer, their flower-ſtalks 
ſhould be cut off, and they ſhould be conſtantly 
ſupplied with ſhade and water in dry weather: 


With this management they will grow and. 


flouriſh very well. | 

Theſe plants are alſo eaſily raiſed by ſeeds ; 
the beſt time for ſowing of which is the autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe. This work may alto 
be done ſucceſsfully in the ſpring; though it 
ſometimes happens, when it is deferred till that 


time, that many of the ſeeds will remain until | 
the ſpring after before they appear. If, there. 


fore, a moderate crop ſhould ſhew itſelf the ſum- 
mer after ſowing, keep the beds clear of weeds 
all that ſeaſon, and in the ſpring following an 
additional Collection of plants may be expected. 
When the plants are tolerably ſtrong, remove 


remain. A moiſt day ſhould be choſen for the 
purpoſe, if poſſible; and if their deſtined ſitua- 


tion be naturally moiſt and ſhady, it will be ſo 


much the better. | 


Titles. 


1. Common Ladies Mantle is entitled, Alche- 
milla foliis lobatis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it 
is termed, Alchemilla foliis palmatis; and in the 
Flora Lapponica, Alchemilla foliis ſimplicibus. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Alchemilla vulgaris; and 


Tournefort, Alchemilla minor. It grows naturally * 


In moiſt paſtures in many parts of Europe. 


CC 


ITbisplant 
ceſcribed. 


G H Ar. 


4 „ 


HERE is no Engliſh name for this genus, 

and the ſpecies here to be deſcribed is 
| uſually called the American Aletris. 
root is moderately large, and of a roundiſh 
figure, The leaves ſpring from it in great 


plenty; they are ſpear-ſhaped, ſharp-pointed, 


nervoſe, and ſmooth. Among theſe ariſes a ſin- 


gle naked ſtalk, which is erect, taper, and ſtriated 


theſe 
flowers, 


near the 9 2 The flowers adorn the top of the 
ſtalk in a ſpike; they are thinly placed, grow 
alternately, have very ſnort footſtalks, and their 


colour is white; they come out in May, and if 


ſhaded will continue in beauty for ſome weeks. 

This plant is eaſily propagated by dividing of 
the roots, the beſt time for which work is the be- 
ginning of autumn. 


remain, and many of them will flower the fol- 


lowing year; but the ſmalleſt offsets ſhould be 


planted in a bed in the nurſery- ground, at four 
inches diſtance from each other. Many of the 
forwardeſt of theſe will be fit to plant out the 
autumn following, but the weakeſt of all ſnould 


7 


fi 


| 


„ 


| 


| 


The ſtrongeſt offsets may | 
be ſet in the places where they are deſigned to 


_ compreſſed, _ 


The | 


2. Alpine Ladies Mantle is called, Alchemilla 
foliis digitatis ferratis. Moriſon calls it, Alche- 
1 


nima, lobis fimbriatis. 


rally in North- America, 


PIER 


milla perennis incana argentea, ſ. ſericea ſatinum 
provocans; Ray, Alchemilla Alpina pentaphyllos; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Tomentilla Alpina, foliis ſericeis ; 
Parkinſon, Tomentilla argentea ; Gerard, Penta- 


| phyllum petroſum, beptaphyllum Clufii z Tourne- 


tort, Alchemilla Alpina pubeſcens minor; and 


Hudlon, Alchemilla foliis lobatis, plicatis, acute 


ſerratis, ſericeis. It grows common in the moun- 


tainous parts of Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, 
& c. particularly near Penrich and Kendal; alſo 
on the Alps and other mountainous parts of 
Europe. | | 1 5 
3. Smooth Five-leaved Ladies Mantle is, A 
chemilla foliis quinatis multifidis glabris. Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Alchemilla Alpina quinquefolia; 


and Boccone, Alchemilla Alpina pentaphyllea mi- 
It grows naturally in 
the mountainous parts of Sweden, Lapland, &c. 
Alchemilla is of the claſs and order Tetras- 
dria Monogynia ; and the characters are, | 
1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, tubular, perma- 
nent perianthium, divided at the top into eight 


2. CokOLLA. There is none. 


fillaments, placed on the brim of the calyx, hav- 
ing roundiſh antheræ. | ” 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


ſpreading parts, which are alternately ſmaller. The cha- 
5 raQters, 
3. STamina are four ſmall, erect, ſubulated —_ 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, of 


globoſe ſtigma, 
5. PERICARPIUM. T 


6. SEMEN, The 


e οꝛ.ν,ν,,“,⁊H 
xx. 


1 


remain another year before they are {ct out for 


good, --- | | 
Aletris is titled, Aletris acaulis, foliis lanceolatis 
membranaceis, floribus alaternis. In the Amen. 


Acad. it ſtands ſimply with the name, Aletris. 


| a fliforme ſtyle which is the length of the cup, 
and inſerted at the bale of the germen, having a 


| | here is none. The ſeed 
| is contained within the neck of the calyx. 
ſced is ſingle, elliptical, and 


Titles. 


Gronovius calls it, Hyacinthas caule nudo, foliis 


linguiformibus acuminatis dentatis; and Plukenet, 


Hyacinthus Floridanus ſpicatus. It grows natu- 


Hexandria Mo- 


Aletris is of the claſs and order 
nogynia; and the characters are, 

I. CaLyx, There is none. | 

2. COROLLA is an oval, oblong, rough, ſex- 
angular petal, cut at the brim into ſix ſpear- 
ſhaped, pointed, patent, ere& ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are ſix awl-ſhaped filaments, the 
length of the corolla, having oblong, erect 
anthere. | | 

4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
ſubulated ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
trifid ſtigma, _ 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, triquetrous, acu- 
minated capſule of three cells. 

6. SemiNa. The feeds are many. 


CHAP, 


Claſs 


and order 
in the 
Linnzan 


racters, 
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Species, 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Great, 


nn AE 


ALIS MA., WATER -PLAN TAI N. 


HERE are ſome ſpecies of this genus 
which grow naturally in ſtanding water, 
and which, though never cultivated in 
gardens, may neverthelets be made to grow in 
ſuch places where there is enough of them, and 
a gentleman 1s deſirous of having them ſtored with 


a large variety of other aquatic plants. Theſe 
are called, 2 


1. Great Water-Plantain. 

2. Leſſer Water-Plantain. 

3. Creeping Water-Plantain. 
4. Star-headed Water-Plantain. 


1. Great Water-Plantain. The root is com- | 


poſed of numerous thread-like fibres, collected 


together into a head. The leaves, which riſe im- 


mediately from the root on footſtalks, are large, 


oval, ſmooth, ribbed, pointed, and much reſem- 
ble the Land-plantain. Among theſe the flower- 
italks riſe, upright, firm, round, and grow to 


be three or four feet high. The flowers are 


produced from the' top of the ſtalk, in amazing 


plenty. It then divides into numerous ſmall 


branches, each of which divides into others for 
the ſupport of the flowers. Theſe are ſmall, and 
of a white colour; appear in June and July, and 


are ſucceeded by three-cornered capſules, con- 
raining ripe ſeeds, in September. DR 

2. Leſſer Water-Plantain. The root is com- 
poſed of numerous fibres. The leaves riſe im- 
mediately from the root on footſtalks; they are 


long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and much reſemble 


thoſe of Narrow-leaved Plantain. Among theſe 


and ſend forth ſeveraFRbranches near the top for | 
owers, which are ſmall, 
white, appear in June, July, and Augult, and 


Creepirg, . 


the flower-ſtalks = they are ſlender, weak, 


the ſupport of the 


are ſucceeded by round, rough, echinated cap- 


ſules, containing ripe feeds, in September. 
3. Creeping Water-Plantain. This is a creep- 
ing plant, ſending forth many ſlender fibres from 


the joints. From the ſame part are allo produced 


many oval obtuſe leaves. The flowers grow on 
footſtalks, which ariſe ſingly among the leaves. 


and Star- 
headed 
Water- 
Plantain. 


Culture. 


They are ſmall, whitiſh, appear in July, and often 

continue in ſucceſſion until the end of ſummer. 
4. Star-headed Water-Plantain. The root of 

this is compoſed of numerous thready fibres, 


collected into a head. The leaves are oblong, 
heart-ſhaped, and grow on long lender foot- 


lour, appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded 


by ſix-cornered capſules, containing feeds of a | 


yellow colour when ripe, in the autumn. 


Theſe plants are eaſily propagaced by planting | 


the roots in the mud of ditches, or ſtanding wa- 
ter, in the autumn. | | 


oval, concave, permanent leaves. 
ſtalks. Among theſe the flo wer- ſtalks ariſe to L 
the height of about two feet. The flowers ter- 
minate the tops, and are produced from the ſides 

in ſtarry heads. They are ſmall, of a white co- | 


They may be alſo raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
in ſuch places, in the autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe. A plant or two of a fort, for obſerva- 
tion, will be ſufficient; io that ſhould they come 
up in great plenty, all but a few ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed, leaving them for obſervation, and the 


adjacent parts of the pond for aquatics of the 


like nature. | | 1 

1. Greater Water-Plantain is titled, Aliſma fo- 
liis ovatis aculis, frudtibus obtuſe trizonis. In the 
Flora Lappoiice it is termed, Aliſa fructu ol tuſo 
trigono. Caſpar Fauhine calls it, Plantago agula- 


Tiles; 


tica latifolia; John Bauhine and Cammerarius, 


Plantago aquatica; and Gerard, Plantcgo qua- 
tica major. It grows naturally by river-ſides, 


lakes, and watery places in England and moſt 
parts of Europe. Ce | 


2, Leſſer Water-Plantain is, Aliſina foliis 


the Hortus Cligortianus it is termed, Aliſa frus!:, 


globoſo undique echinato. Vaillant calls it, Dama- 
| ſonium anguſtiſſims plantaginis folio; John Baukine, 


 lineari-lanceolatis, frufibus globoſo ſquarreſis In 


Planiago aquatica humilis anguſtifolia; and Ce- 


rard, Plantago aquatica humilis. It grows natu- 
rally in watery places in England, and many parts 
of Germany and France. 5 

3. Creeping Water-Plantain is, Aliſina foliis 
ov atis obtuſts, pedunculis ſolitariis, Vaillant calls 
it, Damaſonium repens, potamogetonis rotundifoliis 


| folio; alſo, Damaſonium radiculas emittens ex ge- 
' niculis, Petiver terms it, Ranunculus palustris, 
foliis gramineis & ſubrotundis, It grows natu- 


rally in. ditches and lakes in England, Sweden, 
0 | | : 
4. Star-headed Water-Plantain is, Aliſina foliis 
cordato- oblongis, floribus hexagynis, capfulis jubula- 
tis. In the Hortus Cliffortianis it is termed, 


Aiſina fructu ſexcorni. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


Plantago aquatica ſtellata; Lobel, Plantage aqua- 
tica minor altera; Dalechamp, Damaſonitum ſtella— 


tum; John Bauhine, Damaſonium ſtellutum Dale- 


champii; Gerard, Plartago aquatica minor ſtellata; 
and Parkinſon, Plantago aquatica minor muricata. 
It grows naturally in ditches and ſtanding pools 


in England and Gaul. 


Aliſma is of the claſs and order Hexandria 
Meaogynia , and the characters are, 5 

1. CAL vx is a perianthium compoſed of three 

2. CoroLLa is three large, roundiſh, plane, 
patent petals. e 
3. Srauixa are fix awl-ſhaped filaments 
ſnorter than the corolla, having roundiſh antheræ. 
4. PISTILLVaf confilts of numerous germina, 
having ſimple ſtyles and obtuſe ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM conſiſts of numerous com- 
preſſed capſules, arranged together. | 

6. Seukx. The feed is fingle and ſmall. 


CN AF 


Claſs 

ard crder 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
Theo ha- 
ractets. 


p E R E N NI AL FLOWER S. 
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7 ' HOEVER conſiders the meaning of the ; 


word Allium, which is derived from the 
Greek vero ann, fo ſbun, will perhaps 
Deriva- wonder to find any ſpecies of a genus that re- 


el 8 quires ſuch a term recommended as ornaments for 
{vl . 


the pleaſure-garden. 
The word Allium is properly conſtituted the 
term of this genus, becauſe moſt people ſnun or 


avoid the ſmell of garlick, as a kind of nuiſance. 


Some ſpecies of it, however, bear very pretty 
flowers; and with theſe the eye muſt be enter- 


tained, whilſt the noſe muſt keep at its proper 


diſtance. They are uſually called, 
. The Broad-leaved Mountain Moly. 


— 


| Fyecies, 


The Leſſer Moly with a Reddiſh Flower. 
. Ruſh-leaved Mountain Moly. 
Sweet Moly of Montpelier. 


7. Greater Mountain Garlick, with Leaves of 
the Narciſſus. | | 


WV on +» 0 


8. Leſſer Mountain Garlick, with Narciſſus 


11 | 
9. Small Triangular-ſtalked Moly. 
10. Yellow Moly. : „ 
Io theſe may be added onions, leek, &c. 
| Dei; 1. The Broad-leaved Mountain Moly. This 
non of the is one of the beſt of the kinds. The root is 
Broad. oblong and ſcaly, and ſends forth many fibres; the 
| 0 , leaves are broad, and the flower-ſtalks will ariſe 
ww” to near a yard in height. The flowers form a 
large roundiſh umbel, and they will be in blow 
in July. 8 „ 
Dioſcori- 2. Dioſcorides Moly. The leaves of this ſort 
de, are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and their under ones 
are hairy, but thoſe on the ſtalks are ſmooth. 
The flowers are very white, and produced in 
| June in umbellis. DO ne Oe 
Theo-. 3. Theophraſtus Moly. The root is large and 


* 


_ pbraſtus, bulbous, like an onion, and the outer coat is 


black. The leaves are broad and thick, and full 


of juice. The ſtalk is round and upright, and 


bulbiferous ; the flowers are of the lilly kind, 
and produced in July. This is ſuppoſed by 


| is therefore called by ſome Homer's Moly. 
Leſſer, 4. Leſſer Moly with Reddiſh Flowers. This 
s a low plant. The leaves are of a thin contex- 

ture, and are of the figure of a ſword. The 


ſtalk is naked, and produces an umbel of very | 
fine flowers, of a reddiſh colour, which makes it 


a deſireable variety by Tome. | 
5. Ruſk-leaved Mountain Moly. The leaves 
of this fort are narrow, and of a ruſh-like ap- 
untain, Pearance. The ſtalk is round, and garniſhed 
with the like kind of ſmall graſſy leaves, and 
lupports a round head of flowers, of a purpliſh 
colour. The flowers, however, which compoſe 


puch. 


 leaved 


this head will be but few in number, and the | 


: appearance they make is very indifferent. 

weet, 
leaves, and the umbel of flowers forms nearly 

an even ſurface. It has a ſmell ſomewhat like 
muſk, which occaſions its being called by ſome 
Muſk Moly, by others the Sweet Moly of Mont- 
pelier, the place where it grows naturally. 


2. Greater Narcifſus-leaved Mountain Garlick. 
Tor 1: | , 
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Narrow: leaved Moly, or Moly of Dioſcorides. 
Broad-leaved White Moly of Theophraſtus. 


6. Sweet Moly of Montpelier has narrow | 


6 A R L I G E. 


The upper part of the root of this ſpecies is a Greater; 
bulb of many ſcales, like an onion ; but lower 
It runs into the ground, is oblong, and knotty 
like that of Soloman's ſeal. The leaves are like 
thoſe of the Narciſſus, and the flowers are pro- 
duced in July and Auguſt; they are of a pur- 
pliſh colour, and form a roundiſh head ot 
umbel. i N 
8. Smaller Narciſſus-leaved Mountain Moly. ad 
The leaves of this ſort are very narrow and chan- Smaller 


nelled. The ſtalk is naked, and the flowers Nane. 


aved 


ſtand erect; they are of a purpliſh colour, will 
be in blow in July or Auguſt, and form an um- 
bel nearly with an even ſurface. 


9. Small Triangular-ſtalked Moly. This is Small 
an humble plant; the leaves and ſtalks are tri- Triangu- 


angular; and the flowers, which are produced 1 


in ſmall bunches, in June or July, are of little 4 


bennett ² | EE | 
10. Yellow Moly is the moſt cultivated in the and 
flower-garden of all the ſorts. It is a beautiful Yellow 


| ſpecies, and very ornamental in any border of Moly. 
the pleaſure-ground. The root is a round white 


bulb, frequently ſingle, but is often found dou- 
ble. The leaves are uſually two, and of a fine 


ſtrong green colour ; they ſurround one another 


at their baſes, are near a foot in length, of a firm 
ſubſtance, and in figure nearly reſemble thoſe of 
the tulip. Between theſe riſes the ſtalk, of a 


| foot or more in height. It is round, ſmooth, - 


and ſlender, but firm enough to ſupport the 


umbel in an upright poſition. Each floret is of - 
a fine clear yellow colour; and its petals, which 
are ſix in number, are erect, though the three 


exteriors are more expanded than the others. 
Numbers of theſe form the umbel, and each 


| ſtands on its own ſeparate footſtalk in ſuch a 
manner as to form nearly an even ſurface. As 


theſe umbels are moderately large, and the 
flowers of ſo bright a yellow, the figure they 


make is pretty enough. This ſort flowers early 
in June. | 


The culture of the forts of Moly is exceeding Methods 


»y | eaſy ; for the offsets being taken off in the au- of propa- 
many to be the ſort mentioned by Homer, and | 


tumn, and planted where they are deſigned to gating 


remain, will ſoon become good plants, and will *eſeforts: 


produce flowers for ſhow, and freſh offsets (if 
neceſſary) for farther propagation. The whole 


Toots, every two or three years, ſhould be taken 


up, and the ſtrongeſt offsets planted afreſh, 


_ otherwiſe they will every year flower weaker, and 
the little natural beauty many of them poſſeſs 
will be proportionably diminiſhed. | | 


They may be alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in March. They will eaſily come 
up, and in September they ſhould be removed 


to the places deſigned for them; and by this me- 


thod the beſt plants are often raiſed. | 
1. Broad-leaved Mountain Moly 1s entitled, Titles, 

Allium caule planifolio umbellifero, umbelld rotun- 

datd, ſtaminibus lanceolatis corolla longicribus, fo- 


lis ellipticis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Allium 


montanum Heer maculatum. It grows natu- 
rally on the Helvetian and Italian Mountains. 
2 Narrow-leaved Moly, or Dioſcorides Moly, 
is titled, Allium caule planifolio umbellifero, foliis 
inferioribus hirſutis, ftaminibus ſubulatis. Caſpar 
49 | 4 Bauhine | 
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Bauhine calls it, Moly anguſtifolium umbellatum ; 


and Clulius, Moly Dioſcoridis. It grows in Africa, 


Italy, and Spain. 


3. Theophraſtus Moly is, Allium caule plani- 


| folio umbellifero, ramulo bulbifero, ftaminibus fim- 


 plicibus, 
liliflorum. | 
Lobel and old botaniſts to be a variety only of 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, AZoly latifolium 
Linnæus ſuppoſes the Caucafon of 


this ſpecies. It grows naturally in Alia, 

4. The fourth ſort is, Allium caule planifolio 
umbelliſero, umbellia faſtigiata, ſtaminibus corollam 
equantibus, foliis lævibus. Some have termed it, 
Moly minus, roſeo amplo fore. It grows naturally 
near Montpelier. Eos . 

5. Ruſh-leaved Mountain Moly is called, Al. 
lium caule teretifolio umbellifero, folits ſemiteretibus, 
ſtaminibus tricuſpidatis corolla longioribus. Cluſius 
calls it, Allium, "ve Moly montanum purpureo 
fore. It grows naturally in Siberia and Italy. 


6. Muſk Moly is titled, Allium caule teretifo- | 
lio umbellifero, umbelld faſtigiatd ſubſexflora, peta- | 
lis acutis, ſtaminibus ſemplicibus, foliis ſetaceis. 


Many authors call it, Moly moſchatum, capillaceo 
folio. It grows naturally in ſeveral parts of 
France and Spain. "= D 

7. The ſeventh ſpecies is, Allium ſcapo nudo 
ancipiti, foliis linearibus ſubtus convexis lævibus, 


umbelld ſubrotundi, ſtaminibus ſubulatis, Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Allium montanum, foliis Narciſſi, 


majus. It grows common in Sicily and Siberia. 


8. The eighth ſpecies is, Allium ſcapo nudo 


ancipili, foliis linearibus caniculatis ſubtus ſuban- 


_ gulatis, umbelld faſtigiatd. John Bauhine calls 


1 


antheræ. 


1 
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it, Allium petræum umbelliferum; and Caſpar 
Bauhine, Allium montanum, foliis Varciſſi, minus. 
It grows naturally in moiſt places in feveral parts 
of Siberia. 1 | 

9. Small Triangular-ſtalked Moly is entitled, 
Allium ſcapo nudo triquetro. 
Allium caule triaugulo; Caſpar Bauhine, Mo!y 
parvum, caule triangulo; and Parkinſon, Moy 
caule & foliis triangularibus. It is a native of 
Spain. 

10. Yellow Moly is, Allium ſcapo nudo ſubcy- 
lindrico, foliis lanceolatis ſeſſilibus, umbella faſti- 
giatd. This ſpecies has gone among botaniſts 
by the various titles of, Moly latifolium luteum, 
odore allii; Moly flavo flore; Moly montanum lati- 
folium, flavo flore, &c. It grows naturally upon 
Mount Baldus and the Pyrences, alſo in Hungary, 
and ſome parts of France. 

Allium is of the claſs and order Hexandria Mo- 
nozynia ; and the characters are, 

1. CaLYX, 


. 


The flowers are included in one 


common, roundiſh, withering ſpatha. 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of ſix oblong petals. 
3. STAMINA are ſix ſubulated filaments, about 
the length of the corolla, with oblong, erect 


Tournefort calls it, 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


racters, 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a ſhort three-cor- 
nered germen, a ſimple ſtyle, and an acute ſtigma. 
5. PerIcaRP1um is a very ſhort, broad, trilo- 


bated capſule, of three valves and three cells. 
6. StMINa. The ſeeds are numerous, and of 
a roundiſh figure. | | 


eee 


This plant „ 
dͥeſeribec. he 


Calture. 


varia. 
raiſed; and its culture and management is at- 
tended with very little trouble. | 


CH AP; xm 


. 


1 ER E is one ſpecies of this genus | with mats, and protected from ſevere froſts. Let 


proper for this place, that has long gone 


among Gardeners by the name of Tris 
Tt is a hardy plant, if not too tenderly 


The leaves of this ſpecies are long, nar- 
w, triangular, and ſpring directly from the 


flowers are produced in large imbricated ſpikes 


from the tops of the ſtalks; they are yellow, of a 
very diſagreeable ſmell, reflexed, and ſit cloſe to 
the ſtalk. They appear in Auguſt and September, 


and ſometimes are ſucceeded by good ſeeds, by 
which the propagation of this plant is beſt effected. 

The ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe; becauſe if the buſineſs is deferred till ſpring, 
they ſometimes do not come up before the ſpring 
following. Sow them, therefore, in a warm 


border of ſandy earth, in a well-ſheltered place; 


and in ſpring, when the plants come up, ſhelter 
them in bad weather, and keep them clean from 
weeds; water them frequently if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove dry. By Auguſt or September 


ſet out, and that ſeaſon is good for the purpoſe; 
nevertheleſs, leſt an hard winter ſnould happen, it 
will be adviſeable to let them remain 1n the ſeed- 
bed until ſpring, where they may be covered 


root. The ſtalks grow to about a yard high. The | 


p 


this, then, be the management; and in the ſpring 
remove them to the places they are deſigned for, 
which ſhould be naturally warm and well-ſhel- 
tered ; and if the ſoil happens to be of a dry 


deſtroyed by the ſeverity of bad winters. | 
If the ſeeds cannot be ſown before the ſpring, 
it would be adviſeable to do this on a moderate 


ſandy nature, they will be ſtill leſs liable to be 


hotbed; for by the aſſiſtance of a little heat, they 
will ſoon come up. They muſt be uſed to the 


full air as ſoon as poſſible ; and in this bed they 
may ſtandall the next winter, to be covered wit 
the glaſſes in bad weather; and in the ſpring 


may be ſer out for good as the others. 

This ſpecies is titled, Alop floribus ſeſſilibus re- 
flexis imbricatis priſmaticis. In the Hortus Clijror- 
tianus it is called, Aloe foliis linearibus radicalibus 
membranaceis. Commelin and others term it, 
Aloe Africana, folio t:iangulari longiliimo & an- 
guctiſimo, foribas luteis fetidis. It is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 


Aloe is of the claſs and order Hexandria Mono- 


gynia; and the characters are, 
many of the plants will be of a proper ſize to 


1, Calyx. There is none. 

2. Corot.La conſiſts of an.oblong ſingle petal, 
divided at the top into fix paris. The tube is 
gibbous, and the limb is ſmall, and Tpreads open. 

3. STAMINA are ſix ſubulated filaments, = 


Titles. 
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Species. 5 


Dieſcrip- 


Meadow, 


full length of the corolla, and inſerted in the re- 
ceptacle, having oblong incumbent antheræ. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 


ſimple ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and an 


obtuſe trifid ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong three-furrowed 


capſule, containing three cells, and opening in 

three parts. | | 
6. SEMINA, 

angular. 


The ſeeds are numerous and 
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XXIV. 


ALOPECURUS, FOX-TAIL GRASS: 


ANOTHER lot of graſſes are compre- 


1 hended in the term Alopecurus. 
| rennials are, | 

. Meadow Fox-Tail Graſs. 

Field Fox-Tail Graſs. 

. Flote Fox-Tail Graſs. 

. Bulbous Fox-Tail Graſs. 

Meadow Fox-Tail Graſs. 


The pe- 


ry þÞ 0) DD "MW 


together. The radical leaves are long, narrow, 


ſmooth, and pointed. The ſtalks are upright, 


round, ſlender, ſmooth, of a purpliſh or pale 


green colour, about two feet high, and have 


2 great way up with its baſe. 


three or four joints, at each of which is ſituated 
a leaf growing ſingly, and ſurrounding the ſtalk 


out from the ends of the ſtalks, in long ſpikes, 


- purpliſh colour, and their glumes are hairy; they 
appear in May, and the ſeeds ripen in June. 
This is one of the common graſſes of our mea- 


| Field, © 


dows and paſtures, and grows every where. 

2. Field Fox-Tail Graſs. The radical leaves 
are long, narrow, pointed, and of a pale green 
colour. The ſtalks are upright, ſlender, round, 
ſmooth, two feet high, and have two or three 


joints, each having a ſingle leaf, ſurrounding 


the ſtalk a great way up with its baſe. The | 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks, in 


long, ſmooth, cylindrical ſpikes. They appear 


in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in June 


Flote, 


_ cluſtered together. 
Jointed, crooked, or bends in different directions 


and July. 


3. Flote Fox-Tail Graſs. This grows every 
where in waters and moiſt places. The root 
conſiſts of a multitude of white crooked fibres, 
The ſtalk is round, hollow, 


at the joints, and ſtrikes root at the joints. The 


leaves are about half a foot long, grow ſingly 


at the joints, where they ſurround the ſtalk with | 
their baſe, and are of a good green colour. The 


flowers come out in long ſlender ſpikes, from the 


ends of the ſtalks; they are of a pale greyiſh | 


green colour, and ſoft to the touch. They ap- 


pear in May and June, and continue to ſhew 


and Bulb. 
ous Fox- 
Tail 
Graſs, 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
them. 


themſelves until the end of autumn. _ | 
4. Bulbous Fox-tail Graſs. The root of this is 

bulbous. The ſtalk is upright, round, hollow, 

jointed, and two feet high. The leaves are 


narrow, pointed, grow ſingly at the joints, and 


ſurround the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers 


are collected in cylindrical ſpikes at the tops of | 


the ſtalks; they appear in May and June, and 
the ſeeds ripen ſoon after. 

The ſeeds of all theſe forts ſhould be carefully 
gathered when ripe, and kept in a dry place 
until the ſpring, when they may be ſown, if a 


| you have got the right ſorts. 
The root is 
tion of the compoſed of numerous white fibres, cluſtered 


The flowers come 


paſture- grounds in Europe. 
almoſt in ſhape of a Fox-Tail. They are of | 


| bus, It grows naturally in watery 
land, and moſt parts of Europe. 


perſon chooſes a general collection of graſſes for 


his more immediate inſpection and obſervation. 


The roots alſo may be taken up and planted; 


the beſt time for which is when the plants are juſt 


out of flower, about ſuch time as the ſeeds are 
ripe, becauſe then you will be more 

1. Meadow Fox-Tail Graſs is titled, Alope- 
curus culmo ſpicato erefo, glumis villaſis. Caſpar 


certain that 


Titles. 


Bauhine calls it, Gramen Phalaroides majus, ſive 


ITralicum; John Bauhine, Gramen alopecuro ſimile 
glabrum cum pilis longiuſculis in ſpicd Onocordon; 
Scheuchzer, Gramen ſpicatum, ſpicd qlindriceà 
tenuiſſimd longiore; Van Royen, Alopecurus culma 
ſpicato erecto; and Gerard, Gramen Alopecuroides 
majus. It grows naturally in moſt meadows and 


2. Field Fox-Tail Graſs 


ſpicato erecto, glumis nudis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Gramen typhoides, ſpicd anguſtiore; Barrelier, 


is, Alopecurus culmo 


Gramen typhinum, plantaginis ſpicd, ariſtis genicu- 
latis; and Scheuchzer, Gramen ſpicatum, ſpicd 


| cylindraced tenuiſfſimd longiore. It grows chiefly in 


the ſouthern parts of Europe. . 

3. Flote Fox-Tail Graſs is, Alopecurus culmo 
ſpicato infrafto. Van Royen calls it, Alopecurus 
culmo infratto, ariſtis gluma longioribus ; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Gramen aquaticum geniculatum ſpicatum; 
Gerard, Gramen fluviatile ſpicatum; and Parkin- 
ſon, Gramen aquaticum ſpicatum. 
Lapponica it is termed, Alopecurus ariſtis gluma 
longioribus; alſo, Alopecurus ariſtis gluma equali- 


In the Flora 


places in Eng- 


4. Bulbous Fox-Tail Graſs is, Alopecurus culmo 


erecto, ſpicd cylindriced, radice bulboſd. Ray calls 


it, Gramen myoſuroides nodoſum; and Barrelier, 


Gramen typhinum phalaroides, piloſd ſpicd, aquati- 


cum bulboſum. It grows naturally in our mea- 


dows, and in moſt parts of France. : 
Alopecurus is of the claſs and order Triandria 


Digynia; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is a glume compoſed of two ova 


Claſs 


ſpear-ſhaped, concave, compreſſed, equal valves, , gem. 


containing one flower. 


and order 
in te 
Linnæan 


The cha» 


2. CoroLLa is one concave valve the length raden. 


of the calyx, having a long ariſta inſerted in its 
back near the baſe. M | 
3. STAmiNa are three capillary filaments, hav- 
ing bifurcated antheræ. de — 
4. PrsTIL.LuUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


and two cirrhoſe reflexed ſtyles, longer than the 


calyx, with ſimple ſtigmas. | 
5. PERICABTIUM. The ſeed is ſurrounded by 
the corolla. 


6. Semen, The ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, and 
| covered, ; | 
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Species. 


Marſh- 


Mallow. 


Vatieties 


deſcribed. 
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ALT H A A, MARS H MAIL L O W. 


8 RE are three ſpecies of this genus: 
. Marſh Mallow. 
4. Spaniſh Marſh-Mallow. . 
3. Shrubby Marſh-Mallow. 


Common Marſh-Mallow admits of three 


kad varieties: 
Common Marſh- Mallow of the Shops. 
Round-leaved Marſh-Mallow. 
Jagged-leaved Marſh-Mallow. 


Coinmon Marſh-Mallow will grow, to the | 
The ſtalk is 


height of about four or five feet. 
upright, round, robuſt, and downy. The leaves 


are large, downy, deniated on their edges, have 


July and Auguſt; and they are ſucceeded by 


the ſoftneſs of velvet to the touch, 
placed alternately on ſtrong footſtalks. 


ſtalks, from the wings of the leaves. They are 
a little like thoſe of the Common Mallow, though 
ſmaller and paler. Their time of flowering is in 


good ſeeds in September or October; at which 
time the ſtaiks decay; ſo that they mult be en- 


_ tirely taken away, and the roots moulded up, to 
look handlome all winter, as well as to be in 
proper order to ſend out freſh ſhoots in the 


_ ſpring. 


The Round-leaved Marſh- Mallow is a = 


riety of this, and differs from it only in that the 


leaves are ſhorter and rounder; their poſition is 
the ſame, and their flowers and ſeeds are Produced 


in the ſame manner. 


The leaves of the third ſort are jagged, and 
as ſuch the plant cauſes a variety; though the 


leaves are placed in the ſame manner as the 


other, and the flowers and feeds ripen alike : 


Uſes of 


the roots. 


Spaniſh, 


2n1 
Shrobby 
M -i(h- 
Mallow. 


teries, and nephritic complaints, &c. 


trifid, or deeply cut into three parts. | 
flowers are ſmall, and produced from the wings 


of a purpliſh colour, 


The ſtalks die down, and muſt be cleared off ſoon 


after the ſceds are ripe. 


The roots of Marſh- Mallow, outwardly ap- | 
plied, are good for ſoftening and maturating hard 
ſwellings, and a decoction of it is a fine diuretic 


and emollient, admirable for hoarſeneſſes, dyſen- 


2. The Spaniſh Marſh-Mallow is a 
trailing plant. 
hairy. The leaves allo are hairy to a great de- 
gree, and grow on long footitalks ; they are 


The 


of the ſtalks ; their appearance 1s a little like 
that of Cæſius, but their lower part is poſſeſſed 
They fiower 1n July, 
and the ſeeds will be ripe in September. This 
ſort may not improperly be termed a biennial, 
as in common ſituations it ſeldom ſurvives two 
years. In order to have it-laſt for a longer term, 
its ſituation muſt be naturally warm and dry, 
and the ſoil of a ſandy nature; and for want of 
this, a mixture of lime, rubbiſh, and ſand muſt 
be got, to be added to the common mould, 
where they are deſigned to continue. 

3. The Shrubby Marſh- Mallow is fo diſtin 
guiſhed from its woody ſtem; but ſtrictly it i“ 
neither a ſhrub, a biennial, nor a perennial, and 
vet it is all of them. This paradox in Nature, 
then, would feem to puzzle any one to find its 


Proper el and rank among plants upon our 
As a ſhrub it ſeems to demand a place in 


plan, 


and are 
The * 
flowers are produced at the upper end of the 


. : 


garniſhed with leaves of different ſhapes. 
lower leaves are palmated, but thoſe which oc- 
cupy the upper part of the branches are digi- 


 thea foliis ſimplicious tomenteſis. 


kinſon, 2 valgari 15. 


* 


the ſhrubbery ; for its ſtem is woody, it will 
grow to the height of about five fect, and is 
very ornamental in thoſe places; but it will ſel- 
dom continue longer than two years, andtherefore 
is highly improper for a ſituation of that nature, 
as the death of any one of them will occaſion a 
diſagreeable vacancy or gap in a wilderneſs-quar- 
ter. It ſeems to ſtand now in the rank of a bien- 
nial; and indeed in ſome ſituations it is; but as 


in others it will continue for many years, ſome 


people will probably vote for its being termed a 
perennial, I ſhall therefore treat of it here as a 


ſpecies of Aubæa, under which article it comes of 


courſe; and I ſhall treat of others alſo of the 


like properties, leaving the judicious Gardener 


to diſpoſe of them as he ſball think proper. 


The ſpecies under conſideration, then, has a 
large woody root, from which ariſes a ſtem to 
the height of fix or eight feet; many ſide- 


branches iſſue from this ſtem, and theſe are 


tated, Some of them are deeply cut in a man- 


ner to reſemble thoſe of hemp, all of them are 
very hairy and rough, and they grow alternately 


on the branches. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall and 


of a red colour, and are ſucceeded by 9 * 


of good leeds. 


1he ſorts of the fie Marſh- Mallow may 


be propagated by parting of the roots; but the 
beſt way of raiſing all the ſpecies is by ſowing 
the ſeeds in the places where they are to remain, 
eſpecially the two laſt forts. If theſe two 


The 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 

theſe ſpe. 


cies. 


are deſired as biennials, ſow the leeds in May, 


and not before; for if they are ſown ſooner, they : 


will often flower the firſt year, which muſt of 


courſe be ſo late in the ſeaſon as not to have 


time to bring the ſeeds to perfection; but by 


ſowing them in May, they will be good ſtrong. 85 


ſummer following; and thus the ſeeds will be 


8 plants by the autumn, and will flower early the 
a very low 
T he ſtalks are ligneous, and very 


perfected in great plenty for the purpoſes. of a 


ſucceſſion. Where theſe plants are deſired, they 


may continue for years; à quantity of lime · rub- 


biſh and ſand muſt be mixed with the common 


mould, in a dry warm ſituation; and thus theſe 


plants may be made, with very little trouble, to 


continue and flower, and produce piety of good 


leeds for many years. 


1. Marſh-Mallow of the Shops 15 titled, Al- Titles, 


Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Althea Dioſcoridis & Plinii; allo, Althea 
folio rotundiori; Ray, Althea vulgari ſimilis folio 
retuſo brev1 ; Gerard, AHlitbæa Ibiſcus; and Par- 


moiſt places in many parts of England, Holland, 

France, and Siberia. | 
2. Spaniſh Marſh-Mallow is titled, Althea fo- 

Lis trifidis pilojo-biſpidis ſupra plabri is. Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Alcea hirſuta , Barrcher, Alcea 
birſuta minima, flore cæſio, Hiſpanica; and Dale- 
champ, Alcea villoſa. It grows common in Spain, 
Italy, France, and Auſtria. | 

2. Shrubby Marth-Mallow is, Althea ſollis in- 
In the 
Hortus 


ferioribus palmatis, ſuperioribus digitatis. 


It grows naturally in 


leaved, ſpreading plant, The branches, which are ſlen- 
der, lie upon the ground, and the leaves are 
very narrow and acute; they are rather of a lan- 


_ ceolate figure, arc very hoary, and their edges | 


Vor. I. 
31 


— — — . 
PERENNIAL FLOWER Ss. 345 
Horus Cliffortianns it is termed, Althea foliis 2. CoROLLA conſiſts of five heart-ſhaped plane 
compoſitis ſcabris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Alcea | petals, which coaleſce at their baſe. | 
cannabina; and Cluſius, Alcea fruticoſa cannabino | 3. STAMINA are numerous, which below co- 
folio. It grows common by the borders of woods ] aleſce, and form a cylinder; above they are looſe, 
in Hungary, Italy, and the ſouth of France. and are inſerted into the column; on theſe are 
Claſs and Althea is of the claſs and order Monadelphia | placed kidney-ſhaped antheræ. 
order Polyandria; and the characters are, 4. PisTIL.LUM conſiſts of a round germen, a 
fas 1. CaLyx is a double perianthium. The ex- |] ſhort cylindric ſtyle, with numerous ſetaceous 
ſvitem, terior is formed of one leaf, and is unequally cut | ſtigmas, the length of the ſtyle. 
Ide cha- at the brim into nine ſmall permanent ſegments 5. PERICARPICM is an orbicular depreſſed cap- 
racers. the interior is allo of one leaf, which is divided | ſule, of many cells. | 
into five, broad, acute, permanent ſegments, I 6. SEMina. The ſeeds are ſingle, compreſſed, 
| | | and kidney-ſhaped. 
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A T firſt this ſeems to be a ſtrange title for | are entire. The flowers are white, and very 
an ornamental plant in the pleafure-gar- | beautiful; they are produced in ſmall tufts, at 
den; but the reader muſt be informed it | the ends of the branches. It will continue 
was fo termed on account of its virtues, being | flowering the greateſt part, nay ſometimes all 
_ deemed a ſovereign remedy for the bite of a mad | the ſummer, which, beſides the beauty of its 
dog, by being preſented only to the diſeaſed | pretty white flowers, is an additional value to 
perion, without any internal or external applica- | this plant. Rr Ss 
Derive- tion. This genus was, therefore, ſtyled Alyſum, | 4. Shrubby Hoary Madwort. This ariſes with Shrubby 
ee of the Greek verb arg, to be mad; a term | a ligneous branching ſtalk, to the height of Hoary, 
| eee than which nothing could be more proper, if it about two feet. The leaves are fpear-ſhaped, and | 
sc poſſeſſed of the virtue it is ſaid to have, | very downy; their edges are entire, and they 
namely, of curing madneſs by being barely | grow alternately on the branches. The flowers 
looked upon. This is aſſerted by Galen; but | are white, and are produced at the ends of the 
be that as it will, the ſpecies for our purpoſe are, | branches, in round bunches. It will be in blow 
species. 1. Rocky Madwort, or Ahnſſon of Crete, | in June, and will continue flowering for four 
e 2. Mountain Madwort. . months. The ſeeds will ripen, and will ſcatter 
3. Narrow-leaved Mad wort. themſelves, and produce freſh plants without far- 
4. Shrubby Hoary Madwort. : ther ere 5 | 
5. Shrubby Prickly Madwort 5. Shrubby Prickly Madwort ariſes with a ri 
Deferip. . Rocky Madwort is generally known among | ligneous ſtalk to the height of about two feet, Shrabby | 
on of the Gardeners by the name Alyſon of Crete. It is | and the older branches are ſet with ſmall prickles Saved 
Rocky, the moſt beautiful of all the ſorts, and is richly | or ſpines. The leaves of this fort are hoary; * 
deſerving of a place in our choiceſt collections. It | they are ſpear-ſhaped, and are placed irregularly 
is naturally a low ſpreading plant, and the leaves | on the branches. The flowers are white, and 
are ſpear-ſhaped, hoary, and their edges | are produced in ſmall cluſters, at the ends of the 
are waved, but free from ſerratures; they are branches; they will be in blow in May, will 
long in proportion to their breadth, and they | continue flowering ſome months, and will pro- 
Continue on the plant all winter. But the flowers | duce plenty of good ſeeds. EO | 
are the glory of this plant; theſe are of a bricht- All theſe forts are eaſily propagated by flips or M-thodof 
yellow colour, and are produced in panicles from | cuttings; the beſt time for which is the begin- Proprgate | 
the extremities of the branches. They will be | ning of May. They muſt be ſhaded and watered mee : 
in blow in May ; and as they cover the plant with | until they have taken root, and afterwards they e596 
their golden colour, the appearance is ftrik- | will require no farther care than keeping them 
ing and delightful, Theſe flowers will be ſuc- |! clear of weeds. TT. „ | 
ceeded by ſeeds, which ripen very well with us, | Theſe plants are all raiſed by ſeeds, which and by 
and by which freſh plants may be raiſed. | ſhould be ſown in March, and they will produce ſeeds. 
Mountain, 2. Mountain Madwort is a low plant, and the | better plants than thoſe raiſed from cutrings. 
pPranches trail upon the ground. The leaves are | They will be fuller of branches, produce a greater 
oblong, hoary, rough, and grow alternately on | bloom, and furniſh more and better ſeeds for a 
the branches, The flowers are of a dark-yellow | ſucceſſion. | 55 | 
colour, and are produced at the ends of the | The Ahſſen of Crete is very hardy, and will p,oper 
branches, in ſmall cluſters. They will be in | grow and flouriſh in almoſt any foil or ſituation; fils and 
blow in May or June, and ſometimes (tho not | but it thrives beſt in a warm ſandy place. The ſitustions. 
always) are ſucceeded by oblong ſced-veſſels, full | others more peculiarly require ſuch a itation, or 
of good ſeeds. | | | they will be but ſhort-lived ; they will grow na- 
| Narrow- 3. Narrow-leaved Madwort. This is a ſmall | turally in rubbiſh, and on old walls; and if we 


have a rubbiſhy dry corner of the garden, and 
ſow them there, they will continue to flower and 
produce good feeds for many years. 


4 T 


1. The 
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** * 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


— 


tanum luteum. 


 Machlinienſe. 


Introdue- 
tory re- 
marks. 


liſimis undulutis integris, 


| genus. 


1. The Ahſſan of Crete is entitled, Alyſum cau- 
libus fruteſcentil us paniculatis, folits lanceolatis mol- 
Tournefort calls it, 
Alyſſum Creticum ſaxatile, foliis undulatis incanis; 


and Boerhaave, Alyſſon folio Leucoij incano, flore luteb. 


It grows naturally in Crete. 

2. Mountain Madwort 1s titled, Alyſum ramu- 
Lis ſuffruticoſis diffuſis, folits puntato-echinatis. In 
tlie Hortus Cliſfortianus it is termed, Alyſſum foliis 


lanceclatis obinſis incanis, caulibus procumbentibus, 


radice perenni. John Bauhine calls it, Thlaſpi mon- 
It grows common amongſt rocks 
and ruins about Burgundy in France. _ 

3. Narrow-leaved Madwort. This is, Alyſſum 
ſollis lanceolato-linearibus acutis integerrimis, cauli- 
nibus procumbentibus perennantibus. Bocconi calls 
it, Thlaſpi parvum, halimi anguſto incano folio , 
Herman, Thlaſpi, halimi folio, ſempervirens. It 
grows naturally in dry, rocky places, in the ſou- 
thern parts of Europe. > 

4. Shrubby Hoary Madwort. This is, Alyſum 


caule erecto, foliis lanceolatis incanis integerrimis, 


foribus corymbeſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Thlaſ- 


pi fruticoſum incanum; Cluſius, Thlaſpi incanum 
It grows naturally in dry, rocky 
places, in many parts of France, Italy and Spain. 


compreſſed. 


5. Shrubby Prickly Madwort. This is titled, 
Alyſum ramis floreis ſenilibus ſpiniformibus nudis. 
Caſpar Bauhine terms it, Thlaſpi fruticoſum ſpino- 
ſum. John Bauhine, Leucojum ſ. T hlaſpi ſpinoſum. 
It grows common in many parts of France, Italy, 
and Spain. | | | | 

Alyſum is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia 
Siliculoſa, and the characters are, | 

1. CALvx is a deciduous perianthium, com- 
poſed of four oval, oblong, obtuſe, connivent 
leaves. 

2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four petals, which are 
placed in the form of a croſs; theſe are plane, and 
ſpread open above the calyx. 

3. STAMINa. Theſe are fix filaments, of the 
length of the calyx, though two of them are ſhorter 
than the other tour, and have a denticulation on 
their inner ſide. The anther are erecto-patent. 

4. PrsT1..Lum conſiſts of an oval germen, of 
a ſimple ſtyle, the length of the ſtamina, and an 
obtuſe ſtigma. _ 

3. PERICARPIUM is a globular, emarginated, 
compreſſed, bilocular pod. | 

6. SEMINa. The leeds are few, roundiſh and 
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AMARYLLIS, LILY-DAFFODIL. 


in the manner of ranging the ſpecies of this 


the Lily train: The roots, however, are like 


thoſe of the Narciſſus ; and this has induced others 


to place them as ſpecies of that genus. Tourne- 


fort, avoiding both theſe extremes, took a mid- 


which of old has been in uſe among Poets and 
Botaniſts of reſpect and renown. The greateſt 
part of the ſpecies of this genus, though they may 


dle courſe, compounded the two words Lilium and 


Narciſſus, and thereby conſtituted a freſh genus, 
and ranged the ſpecies of it under the term Lilio- 
NMarciſſus. us, 
ſcience, having eſtabliſned the diſtinctions of the 


Linnæus, the great reformer of the 


genera, calls this Amaryllis, a ſweet name, and 


keep alive in our warm borders, will not ſhew 


their flowers to perfection without artificial heat; 


Species . 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Guernſey 
Lily, 


ſo that theſe muſt come under the denomination 
of Stove- plants. 


Thoſe that fall under this head 


are, 


— 


. The Guernſey Lily. 

Atamuſco Lily. 

. Autumnal Narciſſus, 

. Golden Vernal Amaryllis. | 
1. Guernſey Lily. We begin firſt with the 

Guernſey Lily, as being a flower exceeded by 

few in the vegetable world ; and which, had not 

Nature denied it fragrance, would have been ſu- 


perior to molt, if not any of the flowery tribe. It 


+> 6 0D 


45 improperly called the Guernſey Lily, for the 


plant is a native of Japan; but ſome-how or 
other, the roots being (as is ſuppoſed) ſcattered 


by accident in that Iſland, grew; which ſo pleaſed 


the inhabitants by their flowers, that they propa- 


| AS have all along been dubious 


The flowers are of the Lily kind; hence 
_ ſome reſpectable Botaniſts have ranked them in 


DD — 


| gate them all over the Iſland, where they wake : 


ſuch amazing increaſe in their ſandy ſoils, that they 
are the glory of their country; and we have large 


quantities of the bulbs ſent over every year from 
| thence for the enrichment of ours. 


of the Guernſey Lily ariſe from the bulbs, before 


the leaves appear; they are ſupported on a naked, 


firm ſtalk, of about a foot in length. At the top 


of this ſtalk is the ſpatha, or ſcabbard; and out 


of this proceed the flowers, of the moſt conſum- 


mate beauty. Each flower ſtands on its own pro- 


per footſtalk ; they are large, and the petals ex- 


pand themſelves to diſplay all their charms. 


Their colour is red, of the greateſt beauty and 
perfection, and they appear beſpangled with 
gold. The very organs of generation contribute 
to the beauty of theſe flowers ; the filaments are 


of a pale and delicate red, with purple antheræ, 
and the ſtyle is gracefully terminated by a trifid 
purple ſtigma. Theſe flowers will be in their full 
glory in October; and after they are over, the 
leaves appear. Thoſe alſo are not without their 
beauties; they are of an oblong figure, mode- 


rately broad, of a beautiful green, are ſmooth, 
and ſeem peculiarly adapted to the nature and 


Id conſtitution of the ſpecies they are deſigned for. 


2. Atamuſco Lily. This alſo is a beautiful 
flower, but of a very inferior nature to the pre- 
ceding. Compariſons of this kind, however, 
with ſuch plants as the Guernſey Lily, ought not 
to be admitted ; but the Atamulco, ſtanding alone, 
is a very deſirable plant; and the more ſo, as its 
time of flowering varies from that of the former. 
It will be in blow in May or June, and now and 
then in the autumn the bulbs will ſend forth their 


| bloom. The flowers are yery large, but they ar- 


rive 


1 he flowers 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſy ſtem. 
The cha. 
racters. 


and 
Atamuſ- 
co Lily. 5 


C FLOWERS. Fo 


rive to no very great height, about half a foot be- 
ing the uſual length of the ſtalk z and one flower 
alone proceeds out of the ſpatha. Their colour at 


— 98 long before they die away from the 
ulb, | 


The culture of theſe ſpecies ſhall be conſidered Culture, 


—_—c 


Var'etics. 


deſcribed, 


firſt is a, delicate red, and then it is they are in 
their greateſt beauty; but they die away to a 
pale, and almoſt a white colour; however, being 
Ire, they have a fine appearance, even in that 
{tate : And in Virginia and Carolina, where they 
grow plentifully in a ſtate of nature, the richneſs 
of their appearance 1s faid to be heightened by 
the different tints in the different ſtages of the 
flowers. | | 

Of this there is a variety with purple 
flowers. | | | 

3. Autumnal Narciſſus. This admits of two 
principal varieties, 

Yellow Autumnal Narciſſus. 

Double-yellow Autumnal Narciſſus, 

Yellow Autumnal Narciſſus. 
hardy ſpecies, and a very great ornament to 


2 gardens in the autumnal ſeaſon. The Gardener 


_ Golden 
Vernal 
Amaryllis 
deicribed. 


has been long uſed to call it the Autumnal Nar- 
ciſlus, and by that name it ſtill goes; which oc- 
calions my mentioning it under that title: But it 


i his is a very 


has nothing to do with the Narciſſus family; it 


might as well be called a Pomeratium, Cole hicum, 
or any other flower. The eſſential character in 


the Narciſſus is the hollow nectarium, or the cup 


within the flower; this belongs to the whole 
tribe of thoſe plants; but no ſuch cup is to be 


found in this ſpecies; neither does it anſwer to the 


characters in the Lilium, the Clcbicum, or the 


Poaneratium,as ſome would make it. This ſhews it 


ranged under 
It will flower, as the title indicates, in the au- 


it will continue blowing until November, or 


longer, if the weather ſhould prove fine and mild. 


The flower-ſtalk is ſhort, thick, ſmooth and 


green, and ſeldom grows to above three inches in 


height: A ſingle flower burſts from the ſpatha, 
which ſoon after withers. The flower is large, 
and of a yellow colour: It is compoſed of ſix ob- 
long, broad, obtuſe petals, and very much re- 
ſembles that of the common yellow Crocus. With 
the flowers come up the leaves, which are of a plea- 


fant green, and continue to grow and encreaſe 


all winter.) 5 


Double-yellow Autumnal Narciſſus. This is 


to belong to another tribe; and therefore it is, ac- | 
cording to the ſtricteſt laws of the ſcience, 
the prelent head, Amaryllis. 


tumn; it will ſhew itſelf early in September; and 


a variety of the former ſort, and by its multipli- 


city of petals, adds an additional ſplendor to our 


borders. Gardeners in general are fond of dou- 


ble flowers; a Botaniſt likes them in their ſingle 
ſtate : In theſe, the parts of generation are more 


perfect; and in thoſe, they are often weakened, | 


if not totally deſtroyed. In the plant under con- 
ſideration, however, they are perfect and entire; 


the petals are of the ſame figure; they ſpread open | 


in an agreeable manner like the other; and the 


plant retains the fame form, and only glows in a 
higher degree, by the redundancy of its golden 


petals, What makes this flower ſtill more valu- 


able is, it continues in blow much longer than the | 


ſingle tort. 


4. Golden Vernal Amaryllis. This, like the 


former, has uſually been called the Yellow Nar- 
ciſſus, and has been diſtinguiſhed from it only on 
account of its time of flowering, which will be in 
April and May; and though at that ſeaſon plenty 


of flowers may be expected, yet it makes a very 


good variety among the low-flowering plants of 
our gardens. The flower-ſtalk is thick, ſhort, 


and firm; and from a withering ſpatha comes 


a ſingle flower, of a fine yellow colour : The 


petals are of equal ſize and ſhape, and the ſtamina 


are erect. The leaves are of a tine green, and they 


—— 


next: And firſt of the Guernſey Lily. We receive 
the bulbs every year from Guernſ-y, and the time 
of their arrival is uſually in July or Auguſt. Good 
and bad will be indifcriminately ſent over; fo 
that when a perſon has the convenience of a cor- 
reſpondence, it will be worth while to ſend direc- 


tions tor the beſt roots to be marked for his pur- 


pole. Theſe will be always thoſe that have not 
ſtood too long, or are grown into too large a 
clump ſince their removal; ior the ſides of theſe 
Will be compreſſed by the great numbers grow- 


ing in a body; but when they have not grown too 


long, the bulbs will be fewer, they will be more 
ſpherical, and more likely to flower ſtrong. Let 
your orders run for them to be taken up as ſoon as 
the green leaves are decayed, and then let them 
be care hy packed up, and ſent over. | 


Again. the time of their arrival, the compoſt 
muit be prepared: And for this, nothing more 
nced be ſaid, than to deſire the Reader to turn to 
the auricula compoſt. If he is a floriſt, he has 


pienty of it by him; and a better compoſt cannot 
e wiſhed for; only with this difference, a third 
part more of drift-fand muſt be added. Guernſey 


is all, or 1s inclined to, à !andy foil : There they 


grow, and flouriſh in perfection. This, in ſome 


reſpect, has taught us their true culture, and ex- 


perience demonſtrates the practice to be right. 


A ſufficient number of pots muſt be prepared, ac- 
cording to the number of the bulbs; fill them 


with this compoſt, and plant a ſingle bulb in each 


pot. Theſe pots are deſigned to form a bed; 
and having marked out a place, ſet them in rows. 
The breadth of this bed muſt be according to your 


own taſte, or the conveniency of management z 
and the length of it muſt be according to the num- 


ber of your pots. Let the pots be joined rim to 


rim, and fill the cavities between with any com- 
mon garden mould ; then hoop the beds, for the 


conveniency of covering them when too great a 
| quantity of wet falls. By thus plunging the pots, 
the roots will be kept ſo cool and moiſt, as to re- 


quire little or no watering, which is very injuri- 
ous to theſe plants; and by covering them, a re- 
dundancy of wet from the elements may be pre- 


vented, which otherwiſe might greatly injure, 
if not totally rot and deſtroy them. = 


In October, and ſometimes earlier, the flower- 


buds will ſhew themſelves, though but very ſpar- 
ingly, it is to be feared, all over the bed. If the 
greateſt care has been taken in collecting the 


bulbs, not a quarter of them may be expected to 
blow; and if they are purchaſed of Scedſmen, 
who take them as they come, hardly three roots 


in twenty will ſhew their bloom. A few flowers 
here and there, however excellent in themſelves, 


in that ſtraggling manner, cannot be ſaid to form 


a regular, grand appearance; and for this reaſon 


it is, 1 have directed them to be planted in pots, 


that the flowering ſorts may be collected and 


placed together, to form a general blow. For 
this purpoſe, let a ſhed be provided; the auricula 
ſned will be very proper. Let this be placed not 


too near walls, or large buildings; for thereby 
the flower-ſtalks would draw up too weak, and 


the flowers will be leſs beautiful: But they muſt 


have an open expoſure, (ſuch, nevertheleſs, 


as is guarded from ſtrong winds) where they can 
have the benefit of the ſun and air, Gentle water- 


ings muſt now be frequently beſtowed on them 


the ſhed muſt be uncovered in fine weather, and 
conſtantly covered in rainy weather, which 
will greatly diminiſh the beauty of theſe flowers, 
and eclipſe the dignity of their appearance, In hot 
weather alſo, they ſhould be ſhaded from tlie 
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heat of the ſun, for this will haſten their decay. 


With thele precautions, theſe plants will glow 
in their utmoſt pride and luſtre for near a month; 
they will ſtrike every beholder with amazement ; 
and will induce us to the moſt pleaſing reflections 
on their nature, and that of their bountiful and all- 
wiſe Creator. | | | 
After the flowers are over, the pots ſhould re- 
ſume their former place; and here they may 
ſtand all the winter, with this management only, 
covering them in great rains and hard froſts. 
Here alſo they will have a beautiful appearance, 
by their fine green leaves which ſucceed the 
flowers, and will continue to grow all winter ; 


and this management will be better than placing 
them in the green-houſe, or under hot-bed frames, 
which always weakens the roots, and renders them 


leſs capable of flowering ſtrong. | 
The operation muſt be repeated next year; and 
about the beginning of July, the top earth ſhould 


be taken out of each pot, and freſh mould for the 


compoſt added. In October, more flowers, than 


in the ha. year, will probably ſhew them- 


ſelves 


tinued to be repeated for about four years, when 


the roots muſt be entirely taken up, and divided 


and planted again in freſh mould. The begin- 


ning of July is the time for this work ; and a par- 


ticular ſpot ſhould be aſſigned for the ofi-ſets, 


which need not be planted in pots, but in beds 
made of the like compoſt, at about four inches 


aſunder. Theſe off-ſets may be expected to 


flower in about three years; and by this time, 
ſuch plenty of flowering roots will be obtained, | 
that a general blow of theſe delightful flowers 


may be every year exhibited, 


All the other ſorts are eaſy of culture, and a 


bulb or two of each wing once obtained, they 


; will propagate themſelves faſt enough. The Ata- 
muſco Lily, indeed, mult have a warm, dry, 


ſandy ſoil, but the others will grow any where: 
They multiply very faſt by off-ſets, and theſe 


ſhould be taken off, as ſoon as the green leaves 


are decayed; or, rather, let a plant ſtand four 


years, and then take up the whole root, which 
you will find to conſiſt of many bulbs, ſome larger, 


ſome ſmaller : The larger may be planted out for 


immediate flowering, and the ſmaller off-ſcts in a | 


place to ſucceed them. This work ſhould be 
' done as ſoon as the green leaves are decayed ; for 


if it ſhould be deferred, and much rain ſhould 
fall, they will ſoon ſtrike out freſh fibres, when it 
will be too late to recover them for that ſeaſon, as 


the roots will be much weakened, which will 


Method 
of raiſing 


theſe 


plants 
from 


ſeeds. 


cauſe them to flower very weakly, if at all, the 
GG ii 15 

Some people raiſe the plants from ſeeds, but 
this is hardly worth the while, as they encreaſe ſo 


or the ſhed: And this work ſhould be con- 


lender ſtigma. 


** 


w 


feeds thinly in any well cultivated warm border, 
and they will readily come up. Here they may 
ſtand two years, with only keeping them clear or 
weeds : After which, as ſoon as the green leaves 
are decayed, they may be taken up, and planted 
five inches aſunder, when they may ſtand for 
flowering. If the ſoil be naturally ſandy, it will 
be the betcer for them ; if not, a few barrow-fulls 


The Atamuſco grows naturally in Virginia, and 


may be added, and they will reward the trouble, 
by encreaſing faſter, and exhibiting fairer flowers, 


the others adorn the fields of Italy, Spain, and 


France. The {oil of thoſe countries is much in- 


clined to ſand; and this points out to us the cul- 


ture of the native 3 | 
1. Guernſey Lily is entitled, Amaryllis ſpatha 
multijiord, corollis revolutis, genitalibus erectis. In 


the Hortus Cliffertianus it is, Amaryilis ſpathd mul- 


tiflora, corollis æqualibus patentiſſimis revolutis, ge 
nitalibus longifſimis, Cornutus calls it, Narciſſus 


Japonicus, rutilo flore , others, Lilium Sarnienſe. It 


grows naturally in Japan. | 
2. Atamuſco Lily. This is titled, Amaryllis 
ſpathi uniflori, corolid æquali, piſtillo declinato. 


relier, OO vernus anguſtifolius, fore 


Title * 


Cateſby calls it, Lilio-Narciſſus Virginienſis , Bar- 


purpuraſcente; Plukenet, Lilio-Narciſſus bliflorus 


Carolinianus, fore albo ſingulari cum rubedine diluto. 
| It is a native of Virginia. | | 


3. Autumnal Narciſſus. This is, Amaryllis 


Hatha uniflord, corolli * ſtaminibus declinatis. 


. Cluſtus calls it, Narciſſus autumnalis major; and 


Caſpar Bauhine, Colchicum luteum 1. majus. It 
grows in Thrace, Italy and Spain. | 
4. Golden Vernal Narciſſus is called, Amaryllis 
ſpatha uniflord, corolla equali, ſtaminibus pijtilloque 
rectis. Tournefort calls it, Lilio-Nartiſſus luteus 
vernus, It grows naturally in Spain and tortugal. 
 Amaryllis is of the claſs and order Hexandria 


 Monegynia, and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is an oblong, obtuſe, compreſſed, 
emarginated, withering ſpatha, that opeus ſide- 
2. ConoLLa conſiſts of ſix ſpear-ſhaped petals, 
The nectarium conſiſts of fix very ſhort ſquammæ, 


Claſs - - 
and ordet 
in the 
Linræan 
ſyſtem. 


Tue cha- 


r. cters. 


ſituated on the outſide of the baſe of the fila- 


ments. | 


3. STAMINA are fix ſubulated flaments, with 


oblong, incumbent, aſſurgent anther. 
4. PISTILLUM 18 a roundiſh, furrowed germen, 


| ſituated below the flower; a flender ſtyle, of about 


the length and breadth of the ſtamina, and a trifid 


5. PERICARPIUM is an oval capſule, formed of 
three valves, and containing three cells, 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many and round. 


| It is obſervable, that the inflexion of the petals, 
ſtamina, and piſtil of the flowers of this genus, 


faſt by off-ſets. When this is done, ſcatter the | varies amazingly in the different ſpecies. 
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FLOWERS. 


The plant 
geſcribed. 


Core.” 


Titles: 


_ Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnzan 


cinulis lanceolatis. 


DE A+: 


AMM T, 


T H E RE is is a perennial ſpecies of the Biſhops 
Weed, of no extraordinary beauty, but 


for the ſake of variety. The leaves are radical, 
large, and finely divided, and all the ſegments 
are ſhaped like a ſpear. The ſtalk will grow to a- 
bout a foot high, and it is garniſned with the 
ſame kind of leaves as the radical ones, though 
ſmaller. The flowers grow in umbels at the tops 
of the branches; they will be in blow in June, 
and their ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. | 

The culture oe his plant is very eaſy. Sow the 
ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in the 
places where they are deſigned to remain; and in 
the ſpring, where they come up too thick, thin them 
to about ſix or eight inches diſtance. Almoſt 


any foil or ſituation will do for them, though 


they will continue longeſt in a dry, fandy, 828 | 
or rubbiſhy ſoil. | 


This ſpecies is titled, Ammi foliorum omnium la- 
John Bauhine calls it, Daucus 
Petræus glaucifolius; and Moriſon, Ammi petræum 
glaucifolium perenne, 
lia. 

Ammi is of the claſs and order Pentandri ia Di 
Onia, and the characters 0 


ſyſtem. 


ties of it that claim a place in our collection of 
annuals; but there is a ſpecies that will eon- | 


Deſerip- 
tion of the 
plant. 


ütttle ſtalks in plenty. They grow from the wings 


May; and the ſeeds ripen a few weeks after the 


C x — 5 


t H K 


HE common Pimpernel is a well-known 
weed in our gardens and fields. It is of it- 
ſelf a beautiful little flower, and there are varie- 


tinue in a dry ſituation for ſeveral years, viz. 
the upright lanceolate-leaved Pimpernel. 


This is a very e plant. The ſtalk 


is erect, hollow, will riſe to about a foot high, and 
is of a pale green. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped; 
their edges are undivided; and they grow lome- 


times two, ſometimes three at a joint. The 
flowers are of a fine blue, and garniſn the 


of the leaves on long footſtalks ; will be in blow in 


flowers are fallen. 


The beſt culture of this fort is by the ſeeds; 
which, 


if ſown ſoon after they are ripe, 
will readily come up; and if the winter ſhould 


prove very wet and ſevere, it will be pro- 
| 


per to cover them with mats in ſuch ſort of wea- 


ther. This precaution isonly to be underſtood of 
Vox. I. | 


32 


It grows naturally in Gal- is round, ſmall, ſtriated, and 1 is as. ops of two 


parts. 


BISHOPS 


| 


Y 


which is, nevertheleſs, preſerved in ſome gardens | 


caule erecto. 
| Anagallis foliis lanceolatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


. 0s REIT wy 


xxvit. 


W E E D. 


1. Calxx. The univerſal umbel! is compoſed The cha- 


of a great number of ſmaller. 


The partial umbel is ſhort, and thick ſet with 
flowers. 


racers, 


The univerſal involucrum is compoſed of ſe- 


vera] narrow, pinnatifid, acute leaves, hardly the 
length of the umbel. 

The partial involucrum is compoſed of many 
narrow, acute, ſimple leaves, 
umbellula. 


The proper perianthium to each flower Is 
hardly diſcernible. 


2. Corolla: The univerſal corolla is uni- 


form ; the proper corolla is compoied of five in-. 
flexed, cordated petals, of unequal ſize in the ra- 


dius, but nearly equal in the diſk. 


ſhorter than the 


3. STAMINA are five * laments, with. 


roundiſh anther. 


4. PisTiL.LUM conſiſts of a germen placed be- 
low the flower, and of two reflexed 1 88 with . 


obtuſe ſtigmas. 


The fu 


5. PERI ARPIuNH. There is none. 


6. Suing; The ſreds are two; they are 
ſtriated, convex on one — and on the other 


| RD 
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very hard ſeaſons; they bear our ordinary winters” 


extremely well, eſpecially if they have a dry foil, 


anda well heliored ſituation. 


This ſpecies is titled, Anagallis foliis indiviſis, 15, 
In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is called, 


Anagallis cerulea, foliis binis terniſve ex adverſo naſ- 
centibus ; and Cluſius, Anagallis tenuifolia monelli. It 
grows naturally at Verona, 

Anagallis is of the claſs and order Pentanaria 
Monogynia, and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a permanent perianthium, di- 
vided into five acute, hollow ſegments. 

2. CoroLLa is a rotated petal, divided into 
five oval, round, ſpreading parts. 

3. STAMINA are five erect filaments, ſhorter 
than the corolla, with ſimple anther. 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a globoſe germen, a 
filiforme, inclining ſtyle, and a capitated ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a globular, circumciſed 
capſule of one cell. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous and an- 
gular. | 
4 U 
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Virg:ni- 
405 


Downy 
Franaria- 
ſccaied, 


fender, trailing branch es, which are garnithed 
with hairy leaves of different figures and ſizes ; 

they are long and broad near the bottom of the 
plant ; higher they are ſmaller; and near the top 


they arc ſhort, and of a roundiſh figure. 


from the wings of the ſtalks. The flowers are of 
a yellow colour, will be in blow molt of the ſum- 
mer months, and, if they are headed in July, 
will ſhoot out afreſh, 
until the froſt ſtops them. 


3. Virginian Bugloſs. This uſually goes a- 


moeng the :ohrabitarts of Virginia by the name of 


Puccorm. It is a very pretty low- growing carly 
perennial, ſeldom growing higher than about 
nine inches; and, what; 15 very different from the 
before-deſcribed ſorts is, the ſtalks are fmooth. 
The flowers are produced from the ſicies of them 
without order; theſe are of a very fine bright yel- 
low, and will be in blow early in the ring. 

4. Downy Fragaria- ſcented Bugloſs. This 
will grow to about a foot high. The ſtalk is weak, 
lender, and downy. Ihe leaves alſo are very 
downy and hairy: They are ſpear-ſhape G, obtuſe, 
grow altern wtely on the ſtalks, and have the ſimcl] 
of the Prevario, The flowers are produced from 
the upper parts of the branches in recurved 
ſpikes; They grow from the wings or the ſtalks; 


The 


fowers and the branches are produced alternately 


and continue flowering 


to rem ain; 


| 
| 


for bus ſpa; ſis, carte #labro. 


and after they are come up, ſhould 
be thinned to proper diſtances : They will then 
Power ſtrong; and moſt of them, after that, will 
ſcatter their leeds, and come up without further 
RNS 

The Italian Bugloſs is titled, Anchuſa . race- 
I abu cenjugatis. Moriſon calls It, Buglo/- 
ſum ang: eiſolium ius; Lobel, Echii facie Bugloſ- 


ſum miniuzum, flore rubcnte. 


Italy and Germany. 


2. Oriental Bugloſs. This is titled, Aut hilſa 
villoſa-tomentoſa, ramis floribulque alternis axillari- 
bus, bracleis ccatis. Van Royen calls it, Auchuſa 


350 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
©. - A 1. © Neb 
ANCHUS 4, B. U. G L. Q.S 8. 
Introduc- 8 1 H E Common Bugle is a well-known plant, | and are very n thelr colour is a fine blue; 
OTF TVs and our paths are garniſhed with it in plenty and they have this fingularity, their lcamiſa are 
1 in many parts. The flowers are excceding beau- longer chan the corolla. | 
iu, and their ſalutary uſcs in medicine have been Ow ny Montpelier Bug! ofs. This hath a Dowry 
often experienced. After this, the Reader will | red root, from which procceds a ſingle ſtalk, Ic Mont- 
krow into what” family he is now got; it is the | will grow to be about a tcot long; is weak, flen- pelier, 
family of the Bugloſs: And the Conuton Bugluis | der, round, hate, and often lies on the ground. 
| ſhouid have been at the head of it, with all its va- | The leaves. are hairy, downy, 'pear-ſhaped, ob- 
rietics, in this place, were it not for the ſhort Aura tuſe, del placed alterpately on the ſtalk. The 
tien ef thoſe plants in garcens for however they | flowers grow from che tops of the [talks in ſhort 
may continue tor ſever. 1 years by the Hon de bs refcxed ipikes : Ther colour is a bright purple 
ary, tandy ſides of. high-vays z in gard Ss where but the ſtamina of this ipecies are not lo long as 
the wits is rich anc 1 tertile, t they genera Hy co off, the corolla; N 3 
after flowering 8 the ſecond yeat from 0. Bruad-leaved Ever- green Bugloſs. This is and the 
Towing ; and as the varieties of this ſpecies | a low, trailing os he leaves are very broad, Bcad- 
are ſcarce, an cxccedinꝭ 2 autitul, they | rough, hairy, and of a deep green The flowers lead 
Ever 
ſhall be reſe ved for the Biennial tribe, where a | are produced from the wings of the leaves in [mall feen gu- 
more Partica lar deſcription of ine Common Bu- ſpikes ; they are blue, and F will be in flower tor gloss. 
©1015 mall be given. molt of the ſummer months. . 
| The ſpecies Gre proper for chis place are, The culture of theſe ſorts is very eaſy; the Culture, 
Species. 1. he Holt Buglols. | chief thing is a proper fituacion for them. 
| 2. Ihe Oriental Buglols. Moſt of them grow in dry, uncultivarcd, tan dy 
2. The Virginian Bugloſs. places; and ſome of them, particularly che laſt, 
** kl Downy Trag aria- ſcented Bugloſs. will grow from the joints of old walls. This | 
5. The Downy Montpclier Bugloſs. reaches us to let them have as dry a part of the 
6. 1 he Broad-leaved Ever-green Bugloſs. guden as poſtiblc ; and if it is not naturally ſo, to 
Deſcrip 1. The Italian Bugloſs very much Teſemb!c | raiſe the ſeeds at lealt a foot above the level of the 
tion of the our Common Buglols. It will riſe with a | garden, and add a good quantity of ſea or drift- 
Sar A ij hairy branching ſtalk to the height of a- fand. If the ſituat! on be naturally dry, warm, 
bout two feet. The ſcaves are- nart vw, rough, | ſandy, and rocky, | it is the wiſhed-for ſoil, and 
hairy, and a little indented on their edges. in ſuch a place their roots will continue for many 
The flowers are produced in naked imbricated | years, Ji they are oon in good garden-mould, 
ſpikes; two of them uſually grow together: they will grow very well, and Power stronger; 
They are mall, and of a red colour; will be in but their duration will be much ſhorter. Be the 
blow in June and July, and are ſuccceded by good | ſituation, however, as it will, ſow the feeds in 
Iceds atew works after. This fort will not con- | the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; for, if they 
tmue much longer than our Common Buglots, | are Kept until the ſpring, they will often lie un- 
| mleſs the ſituation be very dry and ſandy. til the ſpring follow ing, before they come up. 
Oriental, 2. The Oriental Bugloſs. This hath weak, They ſhould be fewn in the places where they are 


Titles. 


It grows naturally in | 


Joliis aveniis, floribus ſolitariis ex alis ramorum, uti 


rami e caule; Tournetort, and others, Bugloſſu 
ene flore /:teo. It is a native of the Eaſt. 
Virginian Buglois, This is titled, Aucſuſa 
Gronovius calls it, 
Anchuſa luiea mini, quam dali Pucccon vocant; 
Flukenet, Auch mins lutes Virginiana, Puccoon 
indigents dicia, gud fe pirgunt Americani; Moriſon 
and Ray, Lit hben Ur Cinianum, fiere lutes du- 
plici « mpliori 7. lt grows naturally in Virginia. 

4. Pirie ny {7 i GL TC Gicencd Bug TIS as 11 nis 15 
titled, Ancialn FOMento! 2. foliis £27 ceolati 'S, ſtami int - 
bus corel! langioribus. 185Ccone I it, Parme/- 
caria initis, Hragatia calre, It grows common 
at Algiri. | | 
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Species. 


Dieſcrip- 
tion of 
Wild 

| Roſemary. 


_ alternately on the branches. | 
out in ſmall cluſters from the ſides of the branches; 


Blue An- 
drome da. 


Vancties; 


woody, perennial, and fibrous. 


5. Downy Montpeher Bugloſs. This is titled, 
Anchnſa tementoſa, foliis lanceolatis obtufis, ſtamini- 
bus corolla brevioribus. In the former edition of 
the Species Plantarum it is called, Lithoſpermum 
willo/um, caulibus procumbentibus fimplicibus. Cal- 
par Bauhine terms it, Anchuſa paniceis floribus , 


and John Bauhine, Anchuſa Monjpeliaca. It grows 


naturally at Montpelier; alfo, in ſome parts of the 
Eaſt. | 

6. Broad-leaved Ever-green Bugloſs. This is 
titled, Anconja pedunculis diphyllis capitatis. Van 
Royen calls it, Anchuſa ſcapis diptyllis; Caſpar 
Bauhine and Moriſon, Bugloſſum latitclium ſemper- 
direns; and Gerard, Borrago jempervirens. I his 
is a native of ours; it grows naturally in Kent, 
and in ſeveral places near London; it grows alſo 
common in Spain. 

Anchuſa is of the claſs and order Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia, and the characters are, | 


CHAP. 
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AKS Se Sees 


oblong, obtuſe, and gibbous. 


1. Car xx is an oblong, taper, permanent pe- 

rianthium, divided into five acute parts. : 
2. CoROLLA is an infundibuliforme petal, The 
tube is cylindrical, and the length of the calyx; 
the limb is ere&, patent, obtuſe, and li-ktly 
cut into five ſegments. The mouth is cloſed by 
hive convex, prominent, oblong, cennivent ſqua- 
mulz. 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort filaments in 
the mouth of the corolla, with oblong, incum- 
bent, covered antheræ. | 

4. P1STILLUM conlifts of four germina, a fili- 
forme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and an 
obtuſe, emarginated ſtigma, 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none The calyx 
becomes larger, erect, and contains the ſeeds in 
Its cavity. | 1 


6. SEMINA are four in each cavity; they are 


fi % : i 
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H E perennials of this genus are, 

1 1. Marſh Ciſtus, or, Wild Roſemary. 

„ 2, Die, 88 „ 
3. Cluſtered-lcaved Andromeda. 


4. Tmbricated-leaved Andromeda. = 
The root is woody, fi- 


1. Wild Koiemary. 
brous, and creeping. The ſtalks are ligncous, 
tough, about a foot high, and divide into nume- 
rous flender branches. 


ſhaped, their edg 


they are ſmall, oval, reddiſh, appear in Jun«, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. I here is a variety 
of this with white flowers. = : 

2 Blue Andromeda. The root is tough, 


rough, branching, brown, igneous, and hardly 
a foot in length. The leaves arc narrow, plane, 
ſhort, and obtuſe; the flowers come out in ſmall 
cluſters from the ſides of the branches: They are 
oval, much reſemble thoſe of the Arbutus, appear 
in June and July, and 
tun. 1 85 e 
The varieties of this ſpecies are, 

The Deep Blue, 

The Red, | 

The Forde 5; 

The White Andromeda. | 

3. Cluſtered-leaved Andromeda. The root is pe- 
rennial, ſlender and fibrous. The ſtalks are 
herbaceous, divide into a few branches, and grow 
to about a foot and half high. The leaves are 
awl-ſhaped, and grow together in cluſters at the 
ſides of the ſtalks and branches. The flowers 
come out from the ends of the branches on long 
ſingle footſtalks: I hey are belk-ſhaped, ap- 
pear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
September. | | 

4. Imbricated-leaved Andromeda. The root of 
this is perennial, fibrous, and creeping. The 
ſtalks are ſquare, browniſh, divide into a few 
branches, and grow to about a foot and half high. 
The leaves are ſhort, obtuſe, revolute, grow op- 


The leaves are ſpcar- 
ges are reflexed, and they grow | 
The flowers come 


the ſeeds ripen in the au- 


The ſtalks are 


—_ 


red. 


| 


liis alternis lanceolaiis revolutis, 


polite, and hang imbricatim over one another in 


the range. The flowers come out from the ſides 


Ihe firic ipccies grows naturally on boggy 


ground in the norch of England, the others on 


the like places on the Alps of Lapland; ſo that 
the culture of their plants ſhould not be at- 
rempted, unleſ, where there is a ſimilar ſitua - 


tion; for, altinugh the ſeeds will grow in a gar- 


den, yet, ivr want of a foil ſuitable to their na- 


ture, the plants will be but of ſhort continuance, + 


Whocver, therefore. is poſſeſſed of a boggy, 
turty ſpot, fronting the north eſpecially, and 


_ ef the ſtalks on ſir gle {lender footſtalks; they are 
| beli-ſhauped, appcar about the time of the former, 
and the ſceds uſually ripen in the autumn. 


Culture; 


in the ſhade, the ground may be prepared, and 


the plants cultivated both by the ſeeds and roots, 
in the manner that has been directed for raiſing 
the American ſpecies for the ſhrubbery ; and to 
which, to 


1. Marſh Ciſtus, or, Wild Roſemary, is titled, 
Andromeda pedunculis aggregalis, corollis atis, fo- 
In the Flora Lap- 


Ponica it is termed, Andromeda foliis aliernis lances- 


avoid repetition, the Reader is reter- 


Titles, 


latis margine reflexis. Buxbaum calls it, YPoirfoita 5 


Erica humilis, roſmarini foliis, unedonis fore, cap- 
ſuld ciſtcide; Ray, Ledum paluſtre noſtras, ar- 
buli fore; and Parkinſon, Reſinarinuim ſylveſtre 
minus noſtras. Its Engliſh ſituation is chiefly in 


Oeder, Vitis ide aſſinis polifolia montana; Plukenet, 


Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cum 


berland; and it alſo grows naturally in moſt of 


| the colder parts of Europe. 


2. Blue Andromeda is, Andromeda pedunculis ag- 


gregatis, corollis ovatis, folits ſparſis linecribus ob- 
trfis planis. In the Flora Lepponica it is termed, 


Andromeda foliis linearibus obtufis ſparſts 5 and in 
the Amenitates Academice, Andromeda raricr Norve- 
gica. Buxbaum calls it, Erica folio gb ietis, ore 
arbuti. It inhabits the Alps of Lapland. 

3. Cluſtered- lcaved Andromeda is, Andromeda 
pedunculis ſolitariis terminalibus, ccrollis campanulatis, 
foliis confertis ſubulatis. 


In the Flora Lappenica it 


E 


| 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING: 


is termed, Andromeda foliis aciformibns confertis. It 
is a native of the Lapland Alps. 

4. mbricated- leaved Andromeda is, Andromeda 
pedunctilis jolitariis Iateralivus, corollis campenilatis, 
folits oppoſitis imbricatis còtuſis revolutis. In the 


Flora Succia it 18 termed, Andromeda foliis quadri- 


| fariam imbricatis obtufis, and in the Flora Lapp. 


Andromeda foliis quadriſariam imbricatis obtuſi;, 
ex alis florens, It grows naturally on the Alps ot 
Lapland, | | 
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Remarks. HIS genus ſtands without any Engliſh name, 
uſually been called Sedums. ] hey grow 
naturally in the mountainous parts of the world, 
and are ſeldom propagated in any garden but 
where a general collection of plants is making. 
For diſtinction fake I ſhall call them, | 


Species. 1. The Auſtrian Androſace. 
. 2. The Helvetian Androſace. 
3. T he Pyrenean Androſace. | | 
mg I. The Auſtrian Audroſace is a very low grow- 
ndro- 


wes and the flowers are produced in {mall umbels ; 
theſe will be in blow in April, and-the ſeeds ripen 
ſoon after the flowers are fallen. | 


Helvetian 2. Helvetian Androſace. I his hath alſo very 


—_ 
ace, | | 
or awl-ſhaped; whereas thoſe of the former have 
more a graſs-like appearance. The ſtalk is low, 
| ſeldom more than four inches high, and the 
flowers are many in the umbel. They will be in 
blow in April, and their ſeeds ripen in May. 


There is another fort of this Androjace with 
This Linnæus had arranged as a 


_ Ciliated leaves. 
diſtinct ſpecies in his former work; in his latter 
it ſtands as a variety only. 3 | 
3. Pyrenzan Androſace. 


es ew very hairy, and the ſtalk hardly ever grows 


Andro- 


ſace 
deſcribed. and the flowers, which are produced in umbels, 
have hairy perianthiums. They will be in blow 

in April, and their ſeeds ripen in May. 

The culture of theſe ſorts is eaſy; 


Culture. 


the ſituation ſhady, it will be more agreeable to 
their nature. In ſuch places they will ſcatter their 
ſeeds, and the plants will come up in plenty 
without art or trouble. | | 


- Titles. 


nearibus glabris, umbells involucris multoties lon- 


2 


and the ſpecies under conſideration have 


ing plant. The leaves are very narrow and ſmooth; 


narrow and ſmooth leaves, but they are ſubulated 


poſed of many ſmall leaves, 


The leaves of this ſort 


higher than three inches. It is upright and hairy, 


| | | obtuſe, entire ſegments. 
they readily | 
riſe from ſeeds, and the ſooner theſe are ſown after 
they are ripe the better. They will grow in almoſt. 
any foil that is not too wet; but if it is ſandy, and 


I. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Androſace foliis 1. | 
| other plane. The receptacle is erect and free. 
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giore. Tournefort calls it, Audroſace Alpina perennit 
anguſtifolia glabra, fore ſingulari; Caſpar Bauhine 
and Ray, Sedum Alpi num, grami neo folio, lacteo flore; 
and Clufius, Sydum minus AI. It grows naturally 


on the Alps of Auſtria. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Androſace foliis 


| /ubulatis glabris, umbelld involucrum xquante. Tour- 


nefort calls it, Androſace Alpina perennis anguſti- 


Folia glabra & mulltiflora ; Caſpar Bauhine, Sedum 
Apinum, anguſtiſſimo folio, flore carneo; Plukenet, 


Sanicula Alpina, anguſtiſſimo folio. The ciliated va- 
riety Haller calls, Aretia foliis ciliatis linearibus, 
floribus umbellatis. It grows naturally on the Py- 
renæan and Helvetian mountains. | 

3. The third ſpecies 1s. titled, Androſace foliis 
pilots, perianthiis hirſutis. Haller calls it, Aretia 
villoſa, floribus umbellatis , Caſpar Bauhine, Sedum 
Alpinum hirſutum, la&eo flore ; and Cluſius, Sedum 
minus A. Alpinum IV. It grows naturally on the 
Pyrennees. 5 „„ . 1 

Androſace is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs 
Monogynia, and the characters are, | and ordet 
I. CarLyx, The general involucrum is com- J, the 

| R innæan 

and contains many ſyſtem. 
flowers. „„ EE The cha- 

The perianthium is a ſingle, five-cornered, erect, rafters. | 
acute, permanent leaf, divided at the top into five 
EG ] | 

2. CoROLLA is an hypocrateriform petal ; the 


tube is oval, and is ſurrounded by the calyx ; the 


limb is plane, and divided into five oval, oblong, 
3. STAMINA are five very ſhort filaments, ſituat- 
ed within the tube of the corolla, with oblong, 
erect, included antheræ. | 0 | 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a globoſe germen, a a 
very ſhort filiforme ſtyle, and a globular ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUM is a globoſe capſule of one 
cell, opening five different ways at the topp. 
6. SEMINA. The feeds are numerous and 
roundiſh ; on one ſide they are gibbous, on the 
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Small 


_ Yellow 


Downy 
 Sow- 


Thiſtle, - 


and 
Mountain 
Dovny 
Sow- 
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ANDRYALA DOW NY $OW-THISTLE. 


IME perennial ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. The Small Yellow Downy Sow-Thiſtle. 
2. The Mountain Downy Sow-Thiitle. 


1. Small Yellow Downy Sow-Thiſtle. This 


will grow to about a foot high. The leaves are 
white and hairy, and of different figures; the 
lower leaves are large, and have indented edges; 
on the upper part of the ſtalk they are ſmall, and 


their edges are entire. The talk is upright and 


hairy, and is crowned by a ſmall cluſter of 
flowers. Their colour 1s a fine yellow ; they will 


be in blow in July, but are not always ſucceeded 
by good ſeeds in theſe parts. | 


2. Mountain Downy Sow-Thiſtle. This will 
grow to about twelve or fourteen inches high. 


The leaves are very filvery and woolly, of 
an oblong oval figure, and their edges are in- 
dented. The ſtalk is woolly, downy, branching, |. 


and ornamented with ſmall, oval, downy leaves, 


from the ends of the branches; they are of a | 
bright yellow colour, and very beautiful. They 


which fir cloſe. The flowers are produced ſingly 


will be in blow in June, and ſometimes continue 


flowering until the autumn, before which time the 


Method 
of propa- 
gatiog 
theſe ſpe- 


55 


ſeeds from the firſt flowers will be ripe. 


The propagation of theſe ſorts is by the ſeeds. 


Sow them in the ſpring in a warm border of com- 
mon garden- mould. When the plants come up fre- 


quently water them, keep them clean from weeds, 
and when they are too cloſe, thin them. By June 
they will be of a proper ſize to tranſplant: Then hav- 


ing a bed prepared for the purpoſe, wait for a rainy 
day; and if no ſign of this ſhould happen, let the 


operation of removing them be performed in the 


Introd uc- 
tory Ree 
marks. 


evening. Set them at about five inches aſunder, and 
give them a good watering; and if the weather 
proves hot, ſhade them with mats until they have 
taken root. In the autumn they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted to the flower- garden, and the ſummer 
following they will flower, and the latter ſort 
never fail of producing good ſeeds. But as the 


| 


firſt ſort frequently miſcarries, it is uſually propa- 
gated by parting of the roots; for they naturally 
pread themſelves under the ſurface of the ground; 
and thefe being taken off, immediately become 
good plants without further trouble. 

Theſe plants muſt have a dry light ſoil, eſpe- 
cia ly the ſecond ſort. It is a mountainous plant, 
and will Hot live long in a moiſt rich ſitua- 
tion. | | | 
- 1, The Small Yellow Downy Sow-Thiſtle is 
titled, Andryala foliis runcinatis. In the Hortus 


Titles, 


Cliffortianus it is called, Andryala foliis inferiori- 


bus dentatis ſummis integris. Vaillant calls it, 
Eriopherus foliis inferioribus ad coſtam uſque laci- 


minor. It grows naturally in Sicily and about 
Montpelier. 8 


2. Mountain Downy Sow-Thiſtle. This is 
titled, Andryala foliis oblongo-ovatis ſubdentatis la- 
Dillenius calls it, Hiera- 
cium montanum tomentoſum. It grows naturally in 


natis, pedunculis ramofis. 


the ſouthern parts of Europe. 5 
Andryala is of the claſs and order Syngene/a 
Polygamia Aqualis, and the characters are, | 


niatis; and Caſpar Bauhine, Sonchus villoſus luteus 


1. CAL vx is ſhort, round, and hairy, and is 


compoſed of ſeveral _ ſubulated leaves. 0 
orm. The corollulæ are nu- 


2. CoROLLA is uni 


merous and equal; each conſiſts of a ſingle, ligu- 


lated, linear leaf, indented in five parts, and 


theſe lie over each other in the imbricated way. 
3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 


ments, with cylindrical tubulous antheræ. 


4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 


filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and two 
re flexed ſtigmas. „ | 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 


6. SeMINa. The ſeeds are oval and ſingle. 
The pappus is hairy, and of the length of the 


calyx. | SE 
The receptacle 1s hairy and plane, 
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ANEMONE, The 


HE real ſpecies of this genus are very 
numerous, and there is no end to the va- 
rieties principally belonging to thoſe two 

forts improperly called the Narrow-leaved and 
the Broad-leaved Anemones. From theſe two 
ſpecies, the prodigious variety that compoſe the 
Floriſt's collection are obtained. Theſe in their 
original and natural ſtate are Single flowers, grow- 
ing wild by the ſides of fields and woods in many 


parts of the Eaſt, from whence they were firſt 


Vol. I. 
32. 
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introduced into our gardens, and from which 


flow, by happy culture, our amazing collection 
of Eſtabliſhed flowers. Theſe have been already 
treated of : Bur beſides theſe, there are ſome 
ſpecies of the wild Wood Anemones, with varieties 
of double flowers, that adorn the Gardener's col- 
lection, are very beautiful, and excellently ſerve 
for the proper ornamenting of ſeveral places in the 
wilderneſs- quarter, among ſhrubs and trees, mak- 
ing thoſe places, as they are intended, to imitate 

4 a wild 


— 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


a wild beſpangled with its different produce, 
glowing in all natural luxuriancy and wildnels. 


The principal of theſe come here of courſe for 


this purpoſe; and to join in the train, the Hepatica 
and Pulſatilla of old botaniſts are now added to 
this genus, each of which have many ſorts. Per- 


— 
— ——— 


The philoſophical Gardener alſo mult have fe- 
veral of theſe plants for obſervation. I he lingle 


ſorts, which are eſtabliſhed plants, and go by 


different names, ſhew their numerous ſtamina, fully 
proclaiming their claſs and order; whilſt ſeveral 
of the double forts ſhew Nature's bzauty, and the 


luxuriancy of culture. The proliferous Anemone 
is ſingular of the kind, the ſecond flower being 
as large and fair as the firſt, and ought by all 
means to have a place amongſt curious perennial 
flowers; whilit other curious forts, ſuch as the 
great Caledonian Anemene, &c. differing in form 
and appearance, equally beautiful and ſingular, 
ſhould be here and there ſtationed, to ſhew the 
beauty of this genus in its wonderful ſpecies and 
ſorts. | 
3. The Engliſh Wood Anemone, which by old Wood 
botaniſts was termed Anemonoides, has its various Anemone, 
uſes in gardening ; and though nor poſſeſſed of 
go. | the ſplendor of the Oriental forts, will look very 
or Paſque | beautiful in places adapted to its nature. It flou- 
— | riſhes well among trees, and 1s very proper for 
_ | wilderneſs-quarters of all forts. | 
The Common Anemone of our woods, with a 
white flower, being to be met with in to many 
parts, is hardly worth propagating in any part 
The Single Red Hepatica. of our works, particularly as there are varie- 
The Double Red Hepatica. ties of it with double flowers, and thoſe with 
The Single Blue Hepatica. different tinges which conſtitute another appear- 
The Double Blue Hepatica, ance, ſtill retaining the general view of wildneſs 
The White Hepatica, they are deſigned to repreſent in thoſe places. 
12. Yellow: Anemone. '- In our woods there will be found fome with 
13. Alpine Anemone. _ reddiſh flowers, or thoſe whoſe petals are ſtained 
14. Canada Anemone. on the outſide with the delicate red of the peach 
15. Trifoliate Anemone. bloom. Theſe are to be removed into our wilder- 
16. Five-leaved Anemone. | neſs quarters at the time of their being in blow, 
17. Baſtard Ranunculus. | for it will be difficult to find their roots after their 
Of all which in their order. | I leaves and flower-ftalks are faded and gone. But 
. The firſt ſpecies uſually goes by the above all, the variety with double flowers is moſt 
leave name of the Narrow-leaved Anemone, though it to be defired, It is really a full flower „ fair and 
Anemone, has a very large, fair, decompound leaf. It is delicate, and often the red tinge is beautifully 
diſtinguiſned by that name chiefly by the common | blended with the natural white of the petals. As 
gardeners, each leaf being cut into a multitude | this fort was accidentally obtained from leeds of the 
| of narrow ſegments, and alſo to diſtinguiſh it | ſingle forts, and ſeldom produces ſeeds itſelf; it is 
2 from the other ſpecies, whoſe ſegments are fewer encreaſed by the roots, which multiply very faſt, 
f and broader. | Is and is now grown pretty common. The leaves 


| haps it may ſurpriſe the Gardener when he is told, 
that theſe very different flowers are in reality no 
other than different ſpecies of the Anemone, I 
ſhall arrange the different forts to be here treated 
of under ſuch names as they have uſually gone 
by, and by which they are ſtill known among 
practical Gardeners ; and they are, 
1. The Narrow-leaved Anemone. Including all 
2. The Broad-leaved Anemone. J the varieties. 
3. Engliſh Wood Anemone. 


4. Blue or Mountain Wood Anemone, ſingle and 
double. | | * 
5. The German Wood Anemone. 
6. Virginian Wood Anemone, 
7. Large - flowering Pulſatilla, 
Flower. | | | 
8. Smaller Paſque Flower. 
9. Siberian Paſque Flower. | 
10. Smallage-leaved Paſque Flower. 
11. The Hepatica, including, 


| Species, 


5 * 
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; and 


The ſecond ſpecies is with as great impropriety | of this ſpecies grow on long ſlender foot-ſtalks, 
f Broad- called the Broad-leaved Anemone, which name is | and are of a pale green; they are divided by 
| 22 uſed chiefly for diſtinction- ſake, the ſegments being | threes, and each of theſe parts again have their 


edges deeply cut. The flower-ſtalk riſes ſingle 
and undivided to the height of about half a foot, 
near the top of which ſtand three leaves placed 
nearly horizontally, being at right angles with the 


deſcribed. larger. The leaves of the firſt are very much 
divided, and thoſe again are ſubdivided into 
others; the diviſion always being in the ternate 

way, or by threes, more or leſs regularly. The 


Remarks. 


ſecond ſort has digitated leaves, or of the finger- 
ſhape; and all of this fort, for diſtinction, though 
improperly, go by the name of Broad-leaved 
Anemone. e 98 5 | 
It has been obſerved, that from theſe two 
ſpecies the multitude of varieties that compoſe 


our preſent valuable collection of Anemones are 
produced. They are the parents of all the reſt, 


and their numerous offspring ſerve excellently for 


ſtalk, on long reddiſh foot-ſtalks, whole edges turn 


in ſo as nearly to form a tube: Above thele is 


elevated the fower, on ſo ſlender a ſtalk that it 


appears drooping. The Double is of all the ſorts 


the moſt valuable, and 1s really a fine flower ; but 
whenever they are to be met with in tinges dif-. 
terent from the very Common ſort, they are to be 


ſelected, to increaſe the variety where they are 


wanted, for they will grow and tlower every 


Where. | 

4. The Blue Wood Anemone, which is called glue 
without entering into the nice art and management | by many the Mountain Wood Anemone, makes Wood 
of the florift, forming of their ſeparate beds for | an excellent variety, whether in its ſingle or double Auemons, 
{how ; for they are all very hardy, and common | ſtate. FE > 
culture will do for them. And what can be more | The leaves, which grow on long {lender foot- 
proper than all the ſingle ſorts, called the Poppy | ſtalks, ſtand by threes, and are hairy ; each of 


the ornamenting the different parts of the flower- 
garden; I mean to be planted in the uſual way, 


Anemones, to mix with the earliett ſpring flowers, 
to encreaſe the beauty of that collection? The 
double forts alſo, if unremoved, will often flower 


at thoſe early times; and as their colours are 


ſo perfect, their flowers ſo large, and their beauty 
ſo very great, we are as much indebted to the 
Anemone for the pleaſure it affords, as to almoſt 
any other flower in nature. | 


them has a ſhorter ſeparate hairy foot-ftalk. Theſe 
folioles alto are cut into three principal diviſions, 
and thoſe alſo deeply again on their edges. The 
flower-ſtalk rites ſingle, and has ternate hairy 
leaves growing near the top; each have their in- 
curved foct-ſ{tilks, and in the boſom of theſe 
lands the flower, elevated upon a weaker ſtalk, 
in a drooping poſture, The ſtalk from the root 

| | | to 
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where. But all theſe forts ought chiefly to be ap- 


| German 
Wood 
Anemone, 


to the leaves is green, and inoderately large; and 


for the immediate ſupport of the flower, it is of a 
purpliſh colour, and much ſmaller. 

The flowers in their fingle ſtate are compoſed of 
about fourteen oblong petals, of a clear blue colour, 
in the middle of which are their numerous ſtamina. 
This is a pretty flower in its ſingle ſtate ; and if it 
is not wanted to ornament the ground in wilder- 
neſs- quarters, or the like, it ought to have a place 
in the borders with other perennial flowers, or it 
may be placed under an hedge, where it will 
grow and flouriſh exceeding well. Valuable, 
however, as this flower is, the double fort is 
much more ſo ; for the petals being long in 
its double ſtate, it forms a large flower, and 
makes a more than ordinary figure in places 
adapted to its nature, which, in ſhort, are every 


i © 
propriated to wilderneſs quarters, under hedges, 


and in places where few other thifgs will thrive, 


that no part may be left unoccupied. _ | 

5. The German Wood Anemone is ſo called, 
becauſe it grows naturally in many parts of Ger- 
many, and is very ornamental to ſeveral of their 


woods. The leaves of this plant are divided in the 
ternate way, ſtanding on long ſlender footſtalks, 
and the flowers are large and white. The ſeeds 


are round and hairy, and will come up plentifully 


in any ſhady border; ſo that when a number of 
_ theſe is wanted to form a proper mixture in large 
quarters, this will be the moſt expeditious method 


to obtain them. 


Virginian 
Wood 
Anemone, 


6. Virginian Wood Anemone is fo called, as 


being originally brought from Virginia. The leaves 
of this ſpecies are divided by threes. The main ſtalk 
branches out, and is ornamented with leaves 


as well as flowers. The ſtalks for the imme- 


_ diate ſupport of the latter, are ſlender, naked, 


Large- 

flowering 
Paſque 

Flower, 


and long. The flowers are ſmall, and of no figure. 
There are varieties of it, ſome with white, ſome 


with greeniſh petals, and which are ſucceeded by 


cylindrical ſpikes of hairy ſeeds. e 
7. The Large- flowering Paſque Flower is a 
native of our own country, and flouriſhes in 


many of our heathy barren grounds; but it never- 
theleſs vies in beauty with moſt plants we receive 


from abroad, and on which we beltow the niceſt 
care and management. Ge 


The Pulſatilla has hitherto been deemed a 


_ diſtinct genus, but upon examination is found to 


be no other than a diſtinct ſpecies of the Anemone. 


The flowers cut a figure equal to moſt, and 


ſuperior to many of the ſingle Wind flowers, 


though fo juſtly eſteemed and fought after for the 


ornamenting borders, as well as for the ſake of 
the ſeeds. | | 


Ihe root of this ſpecies is long and thick, and 
ſends forth many pale and hoary leaves; theſe are 


hairy, and divided and ſubdivided into many ſmall 


narrow ſegments in a moſt beautiful manner. 


The flower-ſtalk is thick and hairy, and has a 


leafy involucrum, compoſed of many long nar- 
row ſegments. Theſe are of a light green, ſpread 


every way from the baſe, are hairy, or are poſ- 
ſeſſed of a kind of down, which gives it a whitiſh 


colour, From this leafy involucrum riſes the 
flower, terminating the ſtalk. This 1s truly of 


the Anemone kind, and has a variety of colours. 


It is very large and well-ſhewing in the ſingle 
ſtate, but there is of it very full or double 
flowers. There are of this ſpecies, beſides the 
double, varieties with white, yellow, and red 


flowers; but none equal its natural original co- 


lour, which is a fine bright purple; and with 
that it ſhines on Gogmagog Hills near Cam- 
brige, Barnack-Heath, and Lowthorpe-Com- 
mon near Stamford. With that colour allo it 


—— 


glows in ſome dry paſtures near Pontefract, in 
Yorkſhire ; and with ſuch its original beauty alſo 


it decorates ſome of the Welſh mountai 
ſome- other of our northern parts. In thei 
original ſtate, the yore: which are large, a 
number; three o 

and three within, form a flower nearly of 


ns, and 
r ſingle 
re [ix in 


which being placed outward, 
a cam- 


panulate figure, and which hangs in a drooping 


manner. Theſe petals are bioad and 


thick; 


they are oblong, their ends. are pointed, and 
the three innermoſt are of a deeperttinge than 
the others. In the middle of theſe ſtand their 


numerous ſtamina, forming a large tuft. 


Theſe 


are ſucceeded by ſeeds, from which it may be 
raiſed in plenty, and, varieties of forts may be 
expected. It flowers in March and April, and is 


a fit companion with the Oriental Anemone 


in con- 


ſtituting ſome of the chief ornaments of the ſpring. 


8. Smaller Paſque Flower. The m 
plains, and dry ſunny paſtures in many 
Germany are ornamented by this ſpecies 
ſame manner as ſome of our heaths 


eadows, 
parts of 
„ In the 
are by 


the former, There is a great reſemblance between 


Smaller 
Paſque 
Flower, 


them, only this is of an humbler growth. The 
leaves are divided and ſubdivided the pinnated . 


way into numerous narrow ſegments, though they 


are ſmaller than the other, and the flower-ſtalk is 
ſhorter. It has near the top a kind of leafy invo- 


lucrum, cempoled of very long narrow ſegments 


and the flowers, which are naturally of a deep 


our Engliſh fort. The brims of the p 


reflexed, forming a kind of bell-ſhaped 


purple colour, droop in, the fame manner with,. 


etals are” * 


figure; 


and their numerous ſtamina, forming a large tuft, 


fill the middle. Theſe are ſucceeded by feeds, 
by which it is eaſily propagated, and by which 


varicty of forts may be obtained. 


9. Siberian Paique Flower is ſo diſtinguiſhed, | 
as being a native of thar country, The leaves of 


this plant, which proceed from a thick fleſhy root, 


attended with many fibres, are compoſed of ſeveral. - 
finger-ſhaped lobes, which fit cloſe, and are 


appearance. The middle one of - theſe is 


pointed; ſo that the whole makes a hand- ſhaped 


cut into 


three parts, but the ſide ones have ſeldom more 


than two. They are downy ; which hoary look is 
an additional beauty to all leaves of ſuch com- 


than of the other forts. This alſo is hairy, a 


nd very 


ornamental. The petals that compole the flower 
are large, white, and ſpread open, are hairy 


within-ſide, and their middle, in the uſual way, 
is filled w.th their numerous ſtamina, forming a 
large tuft of a deep yellow colour. They will 
weather 


be in blow in March, or ſooner, as the 
is; and the flowers will be ſucceeded by the 


uſual ſorts of ſeeds. _ „ 
10. Smallage-leaved Paſque Flower fl 


parts of other countries; and being of 


ouriſhes 


fair in the barreneſt woods and mountainous 


courle 


very hardy, calls for no very nice part in the 
garden. This has a leaf a little reſembling Small- 
among 


age, which occaſions its being ſo called 


gardeners. They are pinnated in a plain ſimple 
way, and the ſtalk which ſupports the flower will 


ariſe to near a foot high. U his allo hath an hairy 
involucrum, very neat and bright; and the flower, 


ſtands erect. It will be in blow in Febr 


_ differing from the drooping poſture of the others, 


uary or 


March, and its colour is a clear yellow. The 


middle has its large tuft of ſtamina, which are 
ſucceeded by ſeeds that will be ripe in June. 


Theſe are the cultivated ſorts of the 


Paſque 


poſition. The ſtalk which ſupports one flower 
will be about half a foot high, and the involucrum 
is placed at a greater diſtance from the flower 


ard 
Smallage 
Leaved 
Paſgue 
Flower, 


deſcribed, 


Flower, or Pulſatilla of old botaniſts ; and before 
ays held 
another 


I proceed to the Hepatica, which was alw 


wm * 
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another diſtin& genus, I ſhall give the method of | 


their propagation, 
Ihe firſt-mentioned ſpecies of this genus have 
been uſually treated of among thoſe tiowers that 
are more pecuharly ſaid to belong to the goriſt's 
care: There may be ſeen the method of railing 
them from ſeeds, or multiplying them by the root. 
ihe Wood Anemones are to be raifed the ſame 
way, and their propagation is very ealy. i he 
Paſque Flowers are tor the moſt part poſſeſſed of 
long fleſhy roots, attended with many fibres, and 
require to be diſtinctly treated, with regard to their 
being multiphed that way, as alto their propa- 
gation by ſeeds, 5 5 
And firſt, the Paſque Flowers are to be pro- 
pagated by the roots. 7 hey are early-flowering 
plants, and I:ke moſt others of that nature, their 
leaves and ſtalks decay early in the ſummer. By 
the end of June theſe flowers will be ſeen to be 
in that ſtate, and then, or in July, is the beſt time 
for tranſplanting them. 
uſed not to bruiſe or wound their roots in 


taking them up; and they are not to be divided 


into too ſmall parts, which would cauſe them to 
flower weak; though if there be a tuft or head at 
the top of each root, it is a good plant, and though 
weak it will flower ſtrong the lecond year. This 
alſo will increaſe, 
produce numbers of flowers from each head, 
which may be parred the ſame way for multipli- 
cation at pleaſure, But notwithſtanding the end 
of June or July is the beſt time for parting thoſe 


roots, it may be done at almoſt any time of the 


year; and this I mention, leſt a perſon ſhould 
not have an opportunity at that time. September 
and October are good months for removing the 
plants, or indeed any time in the winter : The 
worſt ſeaſon is juſt before, or when they are in 
flower, but even then they will grow; ſo that a 


perſon is not to be diſcouraged, if he has his | 


ground in readineſs ; for they ought, let them be 


removed when they will, to be planted again as 


ſoon as poſſible. _ „„ 
All theſe ſorts are natives of dry ſandy paſtures, 


barren woods, heaths, mountains, and the like; 


Which teaches us that a ſandy light ſoil is moſt 
| agreeable to their nature; ſo that if any particular 
ſpot is deſigned for theſe flowers, it will be a great 
addition, in preparing the bed, to mix with it a 
quantity of drift ſand; and then the flowers will 
be larger, and the roots will multiply the faſter. 
All theſe ſorts are eaſily raiſed by ſeeds, which 
will be ripe the end of June, or in July, and the 


ſooner they are ſown after that the better. A light 


compoſt ſhould be procured for them at no very 
great trouble; for ſome common garden mould 
that is rich and good, having a little drift ſand 
mixed with it, will anſwer very well; though if 
ſome of the auricula compoſt be taken, ſome 


the quantity, and that will be much better for 
their reception. A bed is to be made of this a 
foot deep, in any ſhady part of the garden, but 
not under the drip of trees, and the ſeeds ſnould be 
ſown in drills a quarter of an inch deep. Pegs 
ſhould be ſtuck at the end of each row, for a 


direction that more care in thoſe lines may be 


uſed in weeding; for weeds muſt be immediately 
cleared off upon their firſt appearance. If the 
ſeaſon after ſowing proves moiſt, the plants will 
come up in the autumn; but it will be beſt if they 
do not come up until the ſpring; for which reaſon 
no water ſhould be given the beds after ſowing 
until they appear. When the plants come up, a 
little iprinkling of water ſhould be given them 
every other evening, if the weather proves dry; 
and this will be all the trouble (except weeding) 


they will call for the firſt ſummer, In July the 


n 


1 he utmoſt care muſt be 


and if left unremoved will | 


leaves will decay; but the ſmall crown or bud at 
the top of each root will ſoon prepare to exhibit 
freſh leaves, and early in the ſpring they will be 
in their full ſtrength, When theſe leaves decay 
again, which will be in June, or July, the roots 
ſhould be taken up; for by that time they will 
be tolcrably ſtrong ; when they ſno Id be planted 
in beds prepared at fix inches aſunder, and by 
the ſpring following many of them will flower 
after which they may be removed into borders, or 
ſuch parts of the plcature-garden they are deſigned 
to garmiſh, | | 

11. The Hepatica, in all its varieties, is a well- 
known plant; and although there be the red, the 
white, the blue, the double red, and double H 
blue, that have had titles by old botaniſts, they 
are varieties only of the ſame ſpecies, and 
anſwer to the characters of the Anemone. Theſe 
join the numerous train of early Anemone, in 


dreſſing out the ſpring; and though the flowers 


are ſmall, they effectually do their port; for chey 
proceed early in prodigious plenty from a root ef 
ſome ſtanding. There is an elegance attending 
their low ſtate; and the liycly colours of theſe 
forts ſtill heighten their excellence, and enhance 
the worth of theſe fiowers. None is invre proper, 
and indeed none is more common, than all the 
ſorts to be planted in gardens fronting the ſitting- 
room, to make a ſhow from thence with other 
early flowers. They blow in February and 
March, anc greatly contribute to the beauty of 
JJ OTE | 


Ihe ſtudent, upon examining theſe plants, will 


find ihe root to be compoſed of numerous fibres, 


clotted together ſo as with difficulty to be ſepa- 


rated. The leaves are compoſed of three lobes, 


growing on long, ſlender, downy foctſtalks. Ther 


edges are entire, of a pale green, and their under 
{urtace is of a whitiſh gloſs. The fowers, which 
come out even before the leaves, ſtand upon 
ſlender footſtalks, about four inches long. T irrty, 
forty, or even ſixty of them will iſſue from one 


root, and will at once diſplay their charms to 


every beholder; and as theſe decay, others will 
ſucceed them, ſo that they will flower even until 


the beginning of April. 


In the general chara®crs of the A emone the 


botaniſt will find it thus expreſſed: There is no 


calyx,” Upon examining theſe flowers. ke will 


find three leaves that he will take to be ſuch. He 


mult be informed, however, that this is a leafy 


involucrum only, that is nearer the flower than 
in the Pulſatilla kinds. Within this cup, or leafy 


involucrum, are placed the petals, that are of the 
above-mentioned colour in different forts, and in 
their double ſtate are arranged in a beautiful 
manner, ſo as to fill the flowers. The ſingle 


ſorts produce the ſeeds, and by theſe they may 
| be multiplied in plenty. Indeed, this is by far 
garden mould may be mixed with it to augment _ 


the beſt way; for aichough they will ſometimes 


grow by the roots, when taken vp and divided, 


yet they often fail, and the expectation of many 
a true lover of the art has been thus diſappointed. 
Nay, when this method 1s practiſed, if the roots 


are too much divided, it is great odds but the 
whole will be loſt; and if they happen to live, or 


a ſhere of them, the flowers are never ſo large 
and fair as thoſe which the unremoved ſcedlings 


produce; fo that the intelligent Gardener mutt be 


inſtructed to treat theſe plants as follows : Let 
him chuſe the feeds of the ſingle blue, the peach- 


bloom colour, and the white, and let him prc ſerve 


them in a dry place until the time of towing. 


This will be any time from the gathering the ſceds 


until the March following, though it will be 
beſt to ſow them about a week or ten days after; 
for then the plants will come up in the autumn, 
and will be by the autumn following nearly as 

| 5 ſtrong 
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ſtrong again as thoſe that were ſown in the 
ring, or even the Auguſt before. And although 
we dread a family of ſeedlings at the coming on 


of winter, in many inſtances, on account ot the 


| havock the froſt makes in throwing them out of 


the ground, &c. yet in theſe there is little to be 
feared on that head; for upon examining a 
plant after it has newly come up, it is found 
to have a root conſiſting of a long ſtrong fibre 


ſtruck down very deep, which will for the moſt 


part keep it in its poſition: And as even in their 


poungeſt ſtate theſe plants are exceeding hardy, 


if they can be made to appear the autumn after 


the ſeeds are gathered and ſown, almoſt a whole 


year will be ſaved. As theſe plants flower beſt if un- 
removed, let a proper place in the flower-garden 


be pitched upon for them to grow in. If this place 


be in the ſhade, it will be the better; and if the 
ſoil be naturally ſtrong and moiſt, the flower will 


be always the larger, and the colours deeper. 
Ten days, therefore, after the ſceds are gathered, 
and the foil is made light and fair by digging and 


well working, but not by ſifting of it; for that 
will be improper ; ſow the ſeeds thinly about in 


different dots or ſpaces, according to the number 


of deſired plants, ſticking a peg down at each 


place for a direction; then ſift over them a little 


cf the auricula or the like compoſt, hardly a 
quarter of an inch thick. In the autumn many 


plants will come up, and in the ipring more will 


appear. Keep them clear from weeds, and water 
them in dry weather all ſummer, and in the 


autumn mould them up with ſome of the richeſt 


compoſts. In the ſpring many of the ſtrongeſt | 
plants will flower; ſo that the ſingle ones, and 
- thoſe of bad colours, may be drawn out and 


_ thrown away, which will make room for the 


others, that they will not be too cloſe. Theſe 
alſo, as they arrive at maturity, will ſhew their 


flowers fair and ſtrong; and when they are too 


_ cloſe they may be taken up with a ball of earth, 


and planted immediately with the early forts of 


the flowering tribe in any place. Theſe will do 


very well, but thoſe unremoved will always do 


beſt ; and where perfection in flowers is deſired, 


ſowing of the ſeeds is the beſt method to obtain 
ir. | e | 


Parting of the roots, and multiplying them this 


Way, is to be done at any time, but is generally 


practiſed at their time of flowering. When this | 


is to be done, do not divide them into more than 


two or three parts; and always obſerve never to 
remove any of theſe plants before they are got 


too large, which will hardly ever be, for it is 


naturally a ſmall cloſe-growing plant; and the 


larger it is, the greater burſt of flowers will it 


| Deſcrip- : 


tion of the 
Yeilow, 


ſhow in its full glory and luſtre, | 
12. Yellow Anemone. The root is tuberous 


outſide, but whitiſh within. The radical leaves are 


large, roundiſh, lobed, indented on the edges, 


of a deep green on their upper ſide, but purpliſh 


underneath, and Age on long ſtrong footſtalks. 


The ftalk is thick, about ſix inches high, and 


adorned with about three leaves, which are fairly | 


cut and -divided on their edges. The flowers 
come out ſingly from the tops of the ſtalks, and 
are large, ſingle, and of a yellow colour; they 


appear in May, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


The roots of this are to be parted, or the leeds 
ſowyn like the common Anemone. 

13. Wild Alpine Anemone. The radical leaves 
are large, divided into many parts, and grow on 
long tootſtalks. - The ſtalks are lender, about 


fix inches high, and adorned with three ſupra- 


decompound leaves, which are elegantly cut into 


a multitude of narrow ſegments, The flowers 


Vor. I. 
. 


and oblong, and of a dark brown colour on the 


35 


come out fingly from the tops of the ſtalks ; they 


are of a white colour, appear in the ſpring, and 


are ſuccceded by hairy leeds, which ripen in the 
ſummer. I his is propagated like the former. 
14. Canada Anemone, The root is Creeping. Canada, 


he ftalts are dichotomous, and about a foot high. 


The lcaves conſiſt of three principal parts, which 
are cut or jagged at the edges; they have no 
footſtalks, grow oppoſite, and embrace the ſtalk 
with their baſe. The flowers come out ſingly 
trom the diviſions of the ſtalks or ſlender foot- 
ſtalks. They are of a white colour, and appear in 
May. This plant multiplies very freely by its 
creeping root. -— | 

15. Trifohate Anemone. The ſtalk is ſingle, Trifoliate; 
and four or five inches high. The leaves are oval, 5 
undivided, ſerrated, and grow three together on 
the ſtalk. The flowers come out ſingly from the 


tops of the ſtalk ; they are of a white colour, and 


appear about the ſame time with the former. 
16. Five-leaved Anemone, The leaves are Pe- 


quinate, oval, ſerrated, and very much reſemble leaved 
. thoſe of the common ſtrawberry. The ſtalks are Anemone, 


ſlender, and each ſupports a ſingle flower at the 
top, which appears about the ſame time with tlie 
former. LN | * 

17. Baſtard Ranunculus. The leaves are divided 
into many parts, which are beautifully cut at their and 
edges. The ſtalks are ſlender, weak, and about Bed 
five inches high. The flowers are one or two 3 
together at the tops of the ſtalks; they are of * 
a yellow colour, appear in April and May, and 
the ſeeds ripen in July The three laſt forts are 
propagated by parting the roots, or ſowing the 
ſeeds like the other kinds. „ N 

I. The Narrow-leaved Huemone is entitled, 


Anemone foliis radicalibus ternato-decompoſitis, in- Titles 5 
volucro folioſo. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is called, 


Pulſatilla foliis decompoſitis ternatis. Cammerarius 


calls it ſimply, Anemone, It is a native of the 


Eaſt. 7 | SS TH 
2. The Broad-leaved Anemone is, Anemone foliis 
digitatis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is called, 


Pu ſatilla foliis digitatis. Dodonæus calls it ſimply, 


Anemone. It grows common in many parts of the 
Eaſt. 3 „ . 
3. Engliſh Wood Anemone is, Anemone ſeminibus 
acutis, foliolis incifis, caule unifloro. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Anemone nemoroſa, flore majore; Clu- 
ſius, Ranunculus Hhluarum; Gerard, Anemone ne- 
morum album ; and Parkinion, Ranunculus nemo- 


roſus albus ſimplex. It is common in moſt of our 
Woods. | | | | | 


4. Blue Wood Anemone is entitled, Anemone 
ſeminibus acutis, foliolis inciſis, petalis Ianceolatis 
numerofis. This is the Anemone, geranii Nobertiani 


| folio, cærulea, of C. Bauhine, Parkinſon calls it, 


Ranunculus nemoroſus, flore purpureo ceruleo. It 
grows naturally in ſome of our woods, alſo on 
the Appenines and other mountainous parts of 
Europe. J TM, 8. 

5. German Wood Anemone is, Anemone pedun- 
culo nudo, ſeminibus ſubrotundis hirſutis. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is, Anemone ſeminibus ſet4 plu- 
mos terminatis. This is the Anemone Hlveſtris of 
Cluſius. It is a native of Germany. 5 

6. Virginian Wood Anemone is, Anemone po- 
dunculis alternis longiſſimis, fructibus cylinaricis ſe- 
minibus hirſutis muticis. Herman calls it, Ane- 
mone Virginiana tertie ſimilis, flore parvo. Grono- 
vius calls it, Anemone caule ramoſo, petalis Ianceo- 
latis. It is a native of Virginia. 

7. Large-flowering Paſque Flower is entitled, 


Anemone pedunculo involucrato, petalis retis, follis bi- 


pinnatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. and many botanic 
books of note, it ſtands with the title of, Pulſatilla 
folits decompeſitis pinnatis, flere nutante, limbo eretto. 
| . 4 Y Caſpar 
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. Banhioe calls it, | Pulſutll folio crafi ore 
& majore fore. Cammerarius terms it ſimply, 
Puljatilla, It grows common in many of the 
nortaern parts of Europe. 


8. Smaller Paſque Flower is named, Anemone 


pedunculo involucraio, petalis apice reflexts, foliis 
vipinnetis, In the Ilortus Cliffortianus it is term- 
ed, Pulſatilla foliis decompeſitis pinnatis, fore pen- 
dulo: limbo reflexc, Clulius calls It, Puifatilla 
vulgaris, ſaturatiore fre. It grows common in 
ſome parts of Germany, and is found on the plains 
of Schonen. 

9. Siberian Paſque Flower is, Anemone pedun- 
cls involucrato, foliis digitatis muitifidis. Amman 
calls it, Pulſatilla, Anemones folio diſſetto, lanugi- 
noja, flore majore dilute luteo patente. It is a na- 
tive of Siberia, the Lower Luſatia, &c. | 

10. Smallage-leaved Paſque Flower is, Ane- 
mone pedunculg involucrato, folits pinnatis, fore 
erect, Caſpar Bauhine and others call i It, Pulſa- 


lilla, apii felio, vernalis, fore majore. It grows 


naturally on the Alps, and in the moſt barren 
e and mountains of Switzerland. 

Hepatica is now entitled, Anemone foliis 
tr ilobis integerrimis. In the Hortus Cliſtortianus, 
and other of the early works of Linnæus, it 
ſtands as a diſtinct genus, with the uſual title 


ſimply, Hepatic ; thus allo it ſtands in the works 


of Gronovius and others. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Trifolium hepaticum, fore fimplici & pleno. It 


grows naturally by the ſides of woods, in foreſts, 
Kc. in Germany and many parts of Europe. 


oblongiſh petals, three in each order, diſpoſed in Tae 


tubis caudatis, foliis omnibus duplicato-pinnatis : 


pinnulis remotis; Cluſius, Anemone ſylveſtris II. 


Caſpar Bauhine, Anemone Alpina alba majer, allo, 
Anemone Alpina alba minor ;, allo, Pulſatilla fare 

aibo, It grows naturally on the Helvetian and 
Styrian Mountains. 

14. Canada Anemone is, Anemone caule diche- 
tomo, folits ſejulibus oppaſitis amplexicaulibus trifi- 
dis incifis. It grows naturally in Canada and 
2 8 

5. Trifoliate Anemone is, Anemone foliis ter- 
ee; alis integris ſerratis, caule unifioro. John 
Bauhine calls it, Anemone trifelia, fore albo; and 
Dodonæus, Anemone trifolia, It is a native of 
Gaul, 

16. Five-leaved Anemone is, Anemone folits qui= 
natis ovalibns ſerralis, caule uni foro. Plukenet 
calls it, Ranunculus nemorum, Fragariæ foliis 
Virginianus. It grows naturally in V irginia and 
Canada. 

17. Baſtard Ranunculus is, Anemone ſeminibus 
acutis, foliolis inciſis, petalis ſubrotundis, caule ſub- 
bifloro, Calpar Bauhine calls it, Ranuncults ne- 


moroſus luteus; and John Bauhine, Ranunculus 
Pbragmites luteus nemoroſus. It grows naturally 
in foreſts, paſtures, and meadows in molt of the 
northern countries of Europe. 


Anemone is of the claſs and ortler Polyandrts Claſs 


0 2yniaz and the characters are, and ordet 
. CaLyx. There is none. - the 
2. CoRoLLa conliſts of two or three orders of reg 


ſtrong and upright. From the wings of the 


cha- 
12. Yellow Anemone is, Anemone foliis renifor- a ſeries one over the other. racers, 
mivus lobatis crenatis, ien multiſido, calyce | 3. STAMINA are numerous capillary filaments, | 
bexaphylio colorato, In the Hortus Cliſfortianus it of about half the length of the 8 having 
is termed, Palſatilla foliis palmatis. Caspar Bau- erect didymous antherz. | 
hine calls it, Anemone, cyclaminis, ſ. malvæ folio, 4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of numerous germina, 
lutea, allo, Anemone latifolia flava, Cluſius collected into a head, having acuminated ſtyles 
names it, Anemone hortenſis latifolia I. It grows | and obtuſe ſtigmas. e 
naturally in Luſitania. 5. PERICARpIUM. There is none. The re- 
13. Alpine Anemone is, Anemone foliis caulin's ceptacle is globoſe or oblong, and punctated. 
ternis connatis ſi pradecompaſ itis multifigis, ſemini- 6. DrMIN A. The ſeeds are numerous and 
bus birſutis caudatis. Haller calls it, Auemone | acuminated, retaining the ſtyles. | | 
RE EE EEE EE ES A A- H. - -- 11 Err 
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| HE : les of this genus 1s Fe S leaves come out the general flower: ſtalks; theſe 
Iscrodus. T Angelica of our gardens, whoſe uſes in. the | are long and branching, and ſupport the flower 
9 ſnops are well Known, and whoſe admira- at the top, in a large compound umbel. The 
ble properties to form a ſweetmeat are no leſs | flowers are whitiſh, "ſmall, and numerous; each 
eſteemed. This ſhall be reſerved for the kitchen- has its ſeparate footſtalk; they will be in blow 
garden, as it requires a particular treatment for in July, and produce g ood ſeeds in September. 
thoſe purpoſes. The ſpecies of inferior virtue, 2. Purple Canada Angelica will grow to about Purple 
and of very little beauty, are, four feet high, The leaves are large, and of a Canada, 
Species, 1. Wild Engliſh Angelica. blackiſh-green ; they are pinnated, and the ex- 
Bas 2. Purple Canada Angelica. treme pair of lobes are joined. The ſtalk is very 
Shining Canada Angelica. robuſt, and many of them grow from a ftrong 
Deſcrip- 1. Wild Engliſh Angelica grows common in root. The ends are termin: ated by the flowers 
tion of the Our woods, watery grounds, and moiſt meadows. | in umbels. Each individual flower is ſmall, and 
Wild At a diftance it has ſome reſemblance to the | of very little beauty 3 they will be' in blo in 
Englah. Garden Angelica, but is not poſſeſſed of near ſo June and July, and ripen their ſeeds in September. 
ſtrong an odour. The leaves are large and pin- 3. Shining Canada Aufelica. This allo is a 8 
nated ; the folioles are of an oval lanceolated large-growing plant. The leaves are finely pin- Shining 
figure, and their edges are ſerrated ; the italk is nated, and of a poliſhed green. The folioles Canada 


are of an oval Ezure; they are all of an equal Angelica. 


ſize, 
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| Method 
of propa- 
ating 
theſe ſorts. 


ſize, and their edges are deeply ſerrated. A 
ſtrong root will ſend forth many ſtalks, which 
will grow to upwards of a yard in height. They 
are robuſt and ſmooth, and produce their flowers 
in large compound umbels, in June and July, 
which will be ſucceeded by good ſeeds in Sep- 
tember, : | 

To propagate theſe plants, watch for the firſt 
ripe ſeeds ſucceeding the firſt-blown flowers 
and as ſoon as they are ripe, which will often be 
in Auguſt, lay them for a few days in an airy 
place to dry; then ſow them in a border of any 
common garden-mould, They will readily come 
up, and in the ſpring they muſt be tranſplanted 
to the place where they are deſigned to flower. 
This. ſhould always be the moliteſt-part of the 


garden, where they will thrive amazingly. The 
_ Engliſh Angelica ſhould be ſet at about two feet 


| Titles. N 


diſtance, whilſt the Canada forts ſhould be al- 
lowed a yard. You muſt be careful to preſerve 
ſeeds for a ſucceſſion, for they are plants, of no 


very long duration; three or four years generally 


put a period to their exiſtence, if they are per- | 
mitted to flower freely; but by cutting the ſtaiks | 
down as they ſhoot in May, freſh heads will be | 


formed from the roots, and the plants continued 


in that manner for ſeveral years. 


1. The Wild Engliſh Angelica is titled, Ange- | 


lica foliis equalibus ovato-lancedlatis ſerratis. 


Dodonæus and others, Angelica frlveRtris. It 


grows naturally in woods and moiſt places in 


England, and ſeveral of the colder parts of 


Europe. | 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Angelica ſylveſtris mafor; 


* 


2. Purple Canada Angelica is titled, Angelica 


 exttino foliorum pari coadunato : folio terminali pe- 


ticiato, Gornutus calls it, Angelica Canadenſis 
atro-purpurea. It grows naturally in Canada. 
3. Shining Canada Angelica is termed, Angelica 


foliolis equalibus ovatis inciſo-ſerratis. Cornutus 


calls it, Angelica lucida Canadenſis. 
turally in Canada. | 


Angelica is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs 


Digynia; and the characters are, age gg 
1. Caryx. The general umbel is roundiſh, Lianæan 


and contains many ſmall ones; the partial um- ſy ſtem. 
bel, when in flower, is perfectly round. The cha- 
The general involucrum is compoſed of N 
three or five leaves; the partial is ſmall, 
and conſiſts of eight leaves. 
The perianthium is very ſmall, and indented 
in five parts. | | 
2. CoROLLA. The general corolla is uniform. 
The partial is compoled of five ſpear-ſhaped, 


It grows na- 


plane, incurved, caduous petals. 7 


3. STAMINA conſiſt of five ſimple filaments, 
longer than the corolla, with ſimple antheræ. 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a germen placed be- 
low the flower, and two reflexed ſtyles, with 


| obtule ſligmes. | 


5. PesRICARPIUM.. There is none. The fruit 


is roundiſh, angular, ſolid, and diviſible into two 


parts. 


6. Semina. The ſeeds are two, oval, ſur- 


rounded with a border, plane on one ſide, con- 
vex on the other, and have three lines running 


lengthways. | 
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Introdue- 
tory re- 
| mar ks, 


CHAS. 


XXXVI. 


E R E the eye to be continually feaſted 


with all gaudy flowers in their ſuperb 
dreſſes, their value would gradually di- 


miniſh, and ſo dazzling a view would ſoon pall 


the imagination. 
againſt this evil, and with the moſt ſplendid has 


mixed thoſe of humbler dreſs (though of equally 
wonderful workmanſhip) to enhance the charms 

of one another, form a proper mixture, and raiſe 
our aſtoniſhment and gratitude. Of the humbler 


ſort is the family of the Chamomile ; a very nu- 


merous offspring, inferior in beauty as flowers, 


Species. 


but of great ſingularity reſpecting their leaves, 
and admirable for the virtues and uſeful proper- 
ties of ſome of them. They form a moderately- 
large liſt of annuals and perennials; and thoſę 
for this place are, | 

1. Common Chamomile. 

2, Sea-Chamomile, 
Hoary Sea-Chamomile. 
Alpine Chamomile. 
Italian Chamomile. 
Portugal Chamomile. 
Pellitory of Spain. 
. Siberian Chamomile. 
| 9: German Ox-Eye. | 


828 O 


heſe are all diſtin& perennial ſpecies of Au- 


themis, and include ſeveral varieties. 


2 


* 0 


Indulgent Nature has guarded 


J 


1. Common Chamomile is known every where. Common 


The leaves are admirably compounded, and are Chamo- | 


compoled in ſuch a manner, and are of ſo fine ye” 
green colour, that in the ſpring of the year they 
have a refreſhing look. It is chiefly cultivated 
for its medicinal properties; but there are two 


varieties of it worth propagating for the ſake of 
their flowers alone. One is the Common Double 
Chamomile, which is of great beauty, and is 


the Chamomile flower in its full ſtate. The other 


variety is the Large Double Chamomile, which 


is a perfectly full flower, is as large as a Chry- 


ſanthemum, and of a pure white, 


This ſpecies is propagated by parting of the Cultive: 


roots, or planting the ſlips in any of the ſummer tion. 


months. Theſe will readily grow; and the ope- 
ration muſt be renewed every two years, other- 


wiſe the flowers will ſhew a tendency to dege- 
| nerate, and will ſoon become ſingle. A ſufficient 


number of flips, therefore, ſhould be planted 
for the purpoſe. of the flowers, and the reſt 
ſhould be thrown away ; for it is obſervable that 
theſe flowers are not ſo powerful in medicine as 
the Single ones, though ſo often uſed; fo that 
for medicinal purpoſes the Single more eſpecially 
ſhould be planted. 

2. Sea-Chamomile. 
the ſea-coaſts of Italy and France, The ſtalks mowile. 

| | | are 


This grows naturally on Sea. Cha-. 
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Hoary 


Sea, 


Alpine, 


Italian, 


— 


are branching, and of a purpliſh colour.“ The 


leaves are pinnated, finely divided, dotted, and 
of a fleſhy ſubſtance. The flowers are white, 


appear in July, and continue the ſucceſſion all 


ſummer. | 

3. Hoary Sea-Chamomile. The ſtalk of this 
ſpecies is branching, and garniſhed with plane, 
obtuſe, winged leaves, which are of a thickiſh 
conſiſtence, and hoary, like wormwood, The 
flowers are white, grow on hairy footltalks, and 
continue to blow from Midſummer till October. 

4. Alpine Chamomile. The leaves of this 
ſort are pinnated, and compoſed of ſeveral nar- 
row entire ſegments The {talk is hairy, and 
ſupports a ſingle flower. The petals are of an 
oval figure, white, and expand themſelves very 
agreeably. They will be in blow in July and 
Auguſt, and afford good ſeeds in the autumn. 


5. Italian Chamomile is a ſmall buſhy ſpe-_ 


cies. The leaves are plane, winged, and much 
divided. The ſegments are narrow, trifid, and 
acute, and the whole 1s very beautiful. The 


flowers are large, and of a white colour; each is 
ſupported by a very long fooiſtalk. They will | 


be in blow in July and Auguſt, and afford good 
| Teeds in the autumn. . 


and 


Porto gal 


Chamo- 
mile, 


Pellitory 


of Spain, 


6. Portugal Chamomile. The leaves of this 
ſpecies are ſingle, and of an oval lanceolated 
figure; their edges are crenated, a little hairy, 


obtuſe, and they are placed alternately on 
The ſtalk is erect, and is termi- 
nated by the flowers; theſe are yellow, will be in 


the branches. 


blow in July and Auguſt, and ripen their ſeeds 
in September. | | 


7. Pellitory of Spain. This ſpecies has a long 
tap- root, like a carrot, and from this proceed | 
ſeveral branches of about a foot in length. The 

leaves are beautifully divided into numerous 


_ ſmall narrow parts, and they are placed irregu- 


larly on the branches. From the ſides of the 


main ſtalk a few ſmaller are produced, and each 


of them is terminated by a ſingle, large, beau- 
tiful flower. The petals are large, oblong, 


the ſeaſon proves warm and dry; when that hap- 


| Siberian 
Chamo- 
mile, 


within of a pure white, and purple on their out- 


ſide. They will be in blow in June and July, 


but are ſeldom ſucceeded by good ſeeds, unleſs 


pens, they will be ripe in Auguſt. 
8. Siberian Chamomile. 
branching ſtalk to the height of about two 


feet. The leaves are hoary, beautifully divided 


in the manner of milfoil, but larger. The 
flowers are produced ſingly on long footſtalks; 
they are white, and much reſemble thoſe of the 


common Ox-Eye Daiſy ; will be in blow in June, 


and 


German 
Ox-Eye 


| deſcribed, 


and continue flowering all ſummer and autumn. 
9. German Ox Eye. This has bipinnated 


leaves, which are ſerrated and downy on their 


under fide. The ſtalks will grow to be a yard 
or more in height, and divide into ſeveral 
branches, each of which is terminated by a co- 
rymbus of flowers. In general they are white, 


though there 1s a ſort with yellow, and another 


with mixed coloured flowers; theſe will be in 


blow in June, and often continue flowering until 


Method of 


Propagat- 


ing theſe 


ſorts by 
cuttings, 


and by 


the froſts ſtop them. | 
All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by ſlips, 


which being planted in a ſhady border, in any of 


the ſummer months, will grow and become good 
plants by the autumn, when they may be re- 
moved to the places deſigned for them. | 
They are allo eaſily raiſed by ſeeds. Sow theſe 
in the ſpring, and cover them with a quarter of 


an inch of fine mould; and when the plants are 


about three or four inches high, remove them, 
on a moiſt day, or for want of that an evening, 
with a ball of earth to each root, to the places 


where they are deſigned to remain; though if 


This ariſes with a 


1 


; 


folioſis, calycibus tomenteſis. 
Chamæmelum, coronopi folio, tomentoſum; and 
| Boerhaave, Chamemelum maritimum incanum, folio 
abſinthii craſſo. It grows naturally on the ſea- 


* 


the ſeeds are ſown in the places where the plants 
are deſigned to flower, and, where they come 
up too cloſe, thinned to proper diſtances, the 
plants, by being unremoved, will flower ſtronger. 

1. The Common Chamomile 1s titled, Authe- 
mis felis pinnato-compoſitis linearibus acutis ſub- 
villas, Van Royen calls it, Anthemis foliis pin. 
nato-decempoſitis: laciniis ſetaceis; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Chamæmelum novile, five Leucanthinum odoratius; 
Dodonzus, Chamemelum odoratum; Cammera- 


rius, Chamemelum Romanum, flare multiplici; and 


Tournefort, Chamæmelum chium vernum, folio 
craſſiore, fore magno. It grows naturally in 
meadows and paſture- grounds in moſt parts of 


Europe. 


2. Sea-Chamomile is titled, Anthemis foliis 


pinnatis dentatis carnoſis nudis punctatis, caule 


proſtrato, calycibus ſubtomentoſis. Micheli calls it, 


Titles. 


Anthemis maritima annua odorata præcox, flore 


albo, caule purpuraſcente ; Caſpar Bauhine, Ma- 
tricariq maritima; and John Bauhine, Chameme- 


lum maritimum. It grows naturally at Montpel- 
lier and in Italy. | 


foliis pinnatifidis obtuſis planis, pedunculis hirſutis 


coaſts of Greece. pr os . 

4. Alpine Chamomile is titled, Anthemis foliis 
dentato-pinnatis linearibus integerrimis, caule vil. 
lojo umfloro, paleis ſphacelatis. 
Chamemelum Alpinum ſaxatile perenne, flore albo 
fingulari, calyce nigricante, 
Mount Baldu. | 
5. Italian Chamomile is, Anthemis foliis pin- 
nato-multifidis planis : laciniis linearibus arutis tri- 


fidis, pedunculo longifſimo. John Bauhine calls it, 


It grows naturally on 


3. Hoary Sea-Chamomile is titled, Anthemis 


Vaiilant calls it, 


1111 calls it, 


Abſinthium montanum, chamemeli flore magno z 


Vaillant, Chamemelum Alpinum, abrotani folio; 
Boccone, Bellis incana, chryſanthemi Cretici folio; 


and Ray, Bellis pumila monanthbos, foliis naſturtii 
petrei. It grows naturally in Italy and Swit- 


zerland. | 


6. Portugal Chamomile is titled, Anthemis fo- 


liis ſimplicibus ovato-lanceolatis repando-crenatis. 


Tournctort calls it, Chryſanthemum Lufitanicum, 
agerati folio; and John Bauhine, Chryſanthemunt 


parvum, ſive bellis lutea parva latifolia. 
naturally in Portugal and Spain. 
7. Pellitory of Spain is, Anthemis caulibus ſim- 
plicibus unifloris decumbentibus, foliis pinnato-mul- 
tifidis. Shaw calls it, Chamemelum ſpinoſo flore, 
radice longd fervidi; and Caſpar Bauhine, Pyre- 


It grows 


thrum flore bellidis. It grows naturally in Arabia, 


Syria, Crete, Apulia, Thuringia, Bohemia, &c. 
8. Siberian Chamomile is titled, Autbemis fo- 


iis bipinnatis : laciniis linearibus integris, peduncu- 


lis nudis longiſſimis. Miller calls it, Achillea foliis 


pinnatis: foliohs lineari lanceolatis baſi ſurſum 


acutis; Boerhaave, Leucanthemum, folio abjinthit, 


Alpinum ciaſſi; and Gmelin, Pyreihrum foliis du 
plicato-pinnatis: pinnulis inciſis, pedunculis uni- 


Noris, caule procumbente. It grows naturally in 


Siberia. | . | 
9. German Ox-Eye is, Anthemis foliis bipin- 


natis ſerratis ſubtus tomentoſis, caule corymboſo. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it Buphthalmum tanacet? 
minoris foliis; Loeſelius, Chryſanthemum foliis 
tanaceti; and Plukenet, Bellis Alpina, partherit 
foliis elatior. It grows naturally in Germany and 
Sueden. | — | 

Anthemis is of the claſs and order Syngenęſia 
Polygamia Superflua ; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is hemilpherical, and compoſed of 
numerous narrow ſcales that are nearly equal. 


* 2. Co- 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 
ractets. 
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Species. 


Biulbine, 


2. CorotLa. The compound flower is racy 


*& 4 


diated. The hermaphrodite flowers are tubu- 
lous and numerous in the diſk; the female 
flowers occupy the radius. The proper herma- 
phrodite flower is infundibuliforme, erect, and 
indented in five parts at the top. The female 
flowers are each ſpear-ſhaped, ligulated, and ſome- 
times indented in three parts. 


1 
— — } 


five very ſhort capillary filaments, with a tubu- 
tous cylindric anthera. | re 
4. PisTILLUM of the hermaphrodite flowers 
conſiſts of an oblong germen, a filiforme ſtyle the 
length of the ſtamina, and two revolute ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPTIUM. There is none. 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds of the hermaphrodite 


8 I and female flowers are ſingle and oblong. 
3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodite flowers are 


The receptacle is paleaceous and conical. 


( i HI Ie C19 20 uh 


C H A | P. XXXVI. 


; ANTHERICUM, 


T HE ſpecies of this genus proper for our 

| borders are, 

. Bulbine Anthericum. 

Oriental Anthericum.. _ 
Revolute-flowered Anthericum. 


— 


Single- ſtalked Plain- flowered Ant bericum. 
Liliaſtrum Anthericum, or St. Bruno's Lily. 
Scotch Aſphodel. | | 
Marſh Alpine Aſphodel. 


= 2 AO St 


Ramoſe-ſtalked Plain-flowered Antbericum: | 


1. Bulbine Antbericum. This ſpecies was for- 
merly arranged under the article Bulbocodium ; 
and under that head it ſtands in Hudſon's Flora | 


Alnglicana, and is uſually called Mountain Saf- 


very much the appearance of a Crocus. The | 


fron, or Alpine Bulbocodium. This plant has 


root is a ſmall round bulb, covered with a rough 


hairy bark; from this iſſues a flower like the 


Crocus, in an erect poſture. It has a foot-ſtalk, 


however, about three inches long; and the leaves, 
which are ſhort and narrow, are placed alternately 


on it. 


petals, but without they are of à very bad red 
colour; they will be in blow in March and April, 


Oriental, 


and the ſeeds will be ripe about ſix weeks 
after. | | 


25 Oriental Aber The root of this ſpecies | 


is a ſmall bulb, from which iſſue a few narrow, 


ſmooth leaves, nearly the length of the ſtalk. 


This is ſingle, and the top of it is ornamented 
with a corymbus of flowers ; their number 1s a- 
bout five. The intermediate footſtalk ſupports 


The flowers are white in the inſide of the 


a ſingle flower, but the lateral footſtalks have 


cach two flowers; their colour is white. 


ſtamina are ſhorter than the corolla, and the ſtyle 


than the ſtamina. 


Revolute- 
flowered, 


2. Revolute-flowered Anthericum, This will 
grow to be about two feet high. I he leaves are 


ry branching. The flowers are produced in looſe 


ſpikes at the ends of the branches; they are 
white, and the petals are turned backward to the 
footſtalk. They will be in blow in June and 


July, and their ſeeds ripen in September. 


| Ramoſe 


and 
Single- 
ſtalk ed 
Plain 
fowetir g, 


4. Ramoſe-ſtalked plain-flowering Anthericum. 


The leaves of this ſpecies are plain. The ſtalk is 


The 


flat, rough, and compreſſed, and the ſtalk is ve- 


branching, and will grow to be two feet high. 


The flowers are produced from the ends of 
the branches in looſe ſpikes; they are white, | 


and their petals do not turn backward as do thoſe 

of the preceding fort : They will be in blow in 

July, and their ſeeds ripen in September. 

5. Single-ſtalked plain-flowering Anthericum. 

T his ſpecies hath plain leaves, and an undivided 
Vol. I. 
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| talk, which will grow to about a foot and a half 


— 


boggy plant. 
row. The ſtalk riſes about ſix inches high, and r 


the top of it is garniſned with the flowers. Theſe 
are yellow, and have this fingularity; the peri- 


| high. The top of it ſupports a looſe ſpike of 


white flowers, which are ſmall, and the petals are 
not reflexed; they will be in blow in July, and 
their ſeeds ripen in September. 3 3 

6. Liliaſtrum Anthericum, or St. Bruno's Lily. 4 Lili 


The leaves of this ſpecies are plain, upright, and aſttrum 


firm. The ſtalk is ſingle, and will grow to a foot Antheri- 


or more in height; the top of it is ornamented dum, 


with the flowers, hanging on one fide of it. 
Theſe are white, bell-ſhaped, and poſſeſſed of 
an agreeable odour. They will be in blow in 
June; at which time they ſhould be ſhaded, 
or they will continue but about three or four 
days in beauty. | ” 


7. Scotch Aſphodel. This is alſo called the Sock 


| Lancaſhire Aſphodel, becauſe growing naturally 


in that county. Its ſituation is uſually upon 


boggy ground; ſo that it is of very little uſe in 
gardening, unleſs ſuch a place ſhould happen in 
lome part or other of our works. The leaves 


are narrow, and ſhaped like a ſword. The ſtalk 


will grow to about fix inches high, and is gar- 


niſhed with a few leaves. The flowers ornament 

the top of it in a looſe ſpike ; their colour is 

yellow, and their ſtamina are hairy. 
8. Marſh Alpine Aſphodel. 


The leaves are enſiforme and nar- Alpine 
deſcribed. 


Py 


anthium 1s trilobate, the filaments are ſmooth, 
and the piſtil is trigy nous. | 
The two firſt ſorts are propagated by parting 
of the roots. This ſhould be done in the ſummer, of propa- 
ſoon after the leaves are decayed. The roots gating the 
ſhould remain unremoved for at leaſt four years, diff rent 
or the off-ſets will be very few; ſo that as they e 


increaſe but ſlowly that way, the beſt method 


will be to ſow the feeds. | > 
This ſhould be done in the autumn, on a bor- 

der of fine light mould, in a ſhady well-ſheltered 

place. They ſhould be ſown thinly in this bed, 


| and about three quarters of an inch of fine freſh. 


mould ſifted over them. In the ſpring the plants 
will come up, and their growth mult be forward- 
ed by watering in dry weather, and weeding as 
there ſhall be occaſion. When the leaves begin 
to decay, watering mult be left off, and in the 
autumn the ſurface of the earth muſt be ſtirred, 
and about half an inch of freſh mould ſifted 
over them. The ſpring after the plants will 
come up ftrong; and when their leaves are 
decayed, take them up, and plant them where 


4 £ | they 


This is alſo a andMarſh 


S Methods 
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three or four years. 


dens. 


Titles. 


they are mended to flower, which they will do 


in a ſpring or two after. 


The third, fourth, and fifth ſorts are alſo beſt 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the autumn. 
The ſituation ſhould be warm, and the bed light 
and ſandy. In the ſpring the plants will come up; 
and when the leaves decay, they muſt be taken 
up, and planted in a bed prepared for that pur- 
pole, conliſting of light ſandy mould, in a warm 
well-ſheltered place. In this bed they may ſtand 
one year, and may then be removed to the 
places they are deſigned for, which ought to be 


naturally warm and well-ſheltered, otherwiſe ey 
are ſubject to be killed by ſevere froſts. 


St. Bruno's Lily is to be raiſed by ſeeds this 
way, but it may be encreaſed faſt enough by 
parting of the roots. This work ſhould be done 
in the autumn; and in order to have plenty of 


off- ſets, let the plants remain undiſturbed for | 
The ſmaller off-ſets ſhould | 


be ſet in a bed in the nurſery-ground, for a year, 
to gain ſtrength, whilſt the ſtronger ſhould be 
planted where they are deligned to > flower, which 
will be the ſummer following. 

There are two varieties of this ſpecies, called 


the Major and the Minor; and by parting of the 
roots the difference may be kept up. They ſhould. 


have a ſandy foil and an open expoſure, and the 
flowers ſhould be ſhaded when in blow to continue 
them longer in beauty. 


The ſeventh and eighth ſorts grow naturally 
upon bogs in many of the northern parts of the 


world, and are with difficulty preſerved in gar- 


poſed to froſt and weather. In the ſpring turn it 


over; and continue this, now and then, all ſum- 
level, and ſow the ſeeds thinly over it, covering 


In the autumn throw it into its natural 


them down with abour three quarters of an inch 
of the fame mould. They will pretty readily 
come up and flower, and will be uſeful in or- 


namenting ſuch places as are hardly fit for any 


thing elſe. 


1. Bulbocodium Anthericum, or 1 Safe 


fron, is titled, Anthericum foliis planiuſculis, ſcapo 
enifioro, In the former edition of the Species 


Plantarum it is titled, Bulbocodium foliis ſubulato- 
Ray calls it, Bulbocodium Alpinum 


linearibus. 
juncifolium, flore unico: intus albo extus ſqualide 
rubente. C. Bauhine and others term it, P/endo- 


Narciſſus gramineo folio. It grows naturally upon 


Snowdon-Hill in Wales, and in ſeveral of the 


northern parts of Europe. 
2. Oriental Anthericum is, Anthericum foliis 


plants, ſeapo fi ſimplici, floribus corymbos. Tourne- 


fort calls it, Bulbocodium Græcum, ene Kore. 


It is a native of the Eaſt. 
3. Revolute-flowered An!vericum is, Antberi- 


If, therefore, a boggy or marſhy piece of 
ground ſhould happen in the circle of your 
works, early in the winter trench the ground, 
throw the turf in ridges, and let it be wholly ex- 


#& 


bus declinatis. 


fimplici, corollis bexapetalis campanulatis. 


| formibus, filamentis lanatis. 


tent petals. 


= 7 


merous. 


— 


cum 2 Planis, ſcapo ramaſo, corollis revolutis. 
Tournefort names it, Aſphodelus foliis compreſſis 
aſperis, caule patulo. It is not certainly known 
where this plant grows in a ſtate of Nature. 

4. Ramoſe-ſtalked Plain-flowered Authbericum 
is, Anthericum foliis planis, ſcapo ramoſo, corollis 
planis, piſtillo recto. In the Flora Suecia it is 
termed, Anthericum foliis planis, corollis planis 
deciduis, Guettard calls it, Anthericum caulibus 
ramoſis, foliis planis; Caſpar Bauhine, Phalan— 
gium, parvo fore, ramoſum; and Cammerarius, 
Phalangium majus. It grows common in moſt of 
the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

5. Plain-flowered Anthericum, with a ſingle or 


unbranching ſtalk, is named, Antbericum *foliis 


planis, ſcapo o fmpliciſimo, corollis planis, piſtillo de- 
clinato. Guettard terms it, Anthericum caulibus 
non ramoſis, foliis planis; Caſpar Bauhine, Pha- 
langium, parvo flore, non ramoſum; and Lobel, 
Phalangium non ramoſum. It grows naturally in 


Switzerland, France, and Germany. 


6. St. Bruno's Lily is, Anthericum foliis Plant, 


capo ſimpliciſſimo, corollis campanulatis, Hamini- 
In the former edition of the Spe- 
cies Plantarum it is termed, Hemerocallis ſcapo 


Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Phalangium magno flore; Cluſius, 


Phalangium Allobrogicum majus; and Dalechamp 


ſimply, Phalangium. It grows common on the 
Savoy and Helvetian Mountains. 

7. Scotch Aſphodel is, Anthericum foliis enſi- 
In the Flora Lappo- 
nica it is termed, Anu hericum ſcapo folioſo laxe ſpi- 
cato, filamentis villaſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Fſeudo- aſphodelus paluſtris Anglicus ; and Dodo- 
nexus, Aſphodelus luteus palustris. It grows natu- 
rally on boggy and marſhy ground in Lancaſhire, 


Scotland, and moſt of the north parts of Europe. 
8. Marſh Alpine Aſphodel is, Anthericum fo- 


bris, piſtillis trigynis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus 


it is termed, Anthericum filamentis lævibus, peri- 
anthio triſido; and in the Flora Lapponica, Anthe- 
Caſ- 


ricum ſcapo nudo capitato, filamentis glabris. 
par Bauhine calls it, P/eudo-aſphodelus Alpinus. 


| It grows common on the mountains of Switzer- 
land, Lapland, and Siberia. ; 


Anthericum is of the claſs and order Heamndria 


| Monogynia ; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx. There is none. 5 
2. CoRoLLAa conſiſts of ſix oblong, obtuſe, pa- 


3. STAMINA are fix erect ſubulated filaments, 
with ſmall, incumbent, four-furrowed antheræ. 


= 6 PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a blunt three-cor- 
nered germen, a ſimple ſtyle the length of the 


ſtamina, and an obtuſe three-cornered ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, ſmooth, rriſul- 
cated capſule of three cells. | 

6. SEMINA, 


CHAP, 


its enſiformibus, perianthiis trilobis, filamentis gla« 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters, 


The leeds are angular and nu 


Species. 


3. Multifid Authoceros. 
Deſerip- 


tion of the 
Spoited, . 


ſhining, and form a circular tuft about the ſame 


place. The fructifications ariſe from the ſurface 


the Gardener. 
are commonly named, 


S H A FP. 


XXXVIII. 


CI!!! du 


OR the ſatisfaction of the Botaniſt it may 
F not be improper to mention the ſpecies of 
this genus, though they are of no uſe to 
Their number is three, and they 


1. Spotted Anthoceros. 
2. Smooth Anthoceros. 


1. Spotted Anthoceros. 
which conſtitutes a diſtinct plant, are ſmall, ob- 
long, undivided, hollowed on the edges, thin, 


of the leaves, ſurrounded by oblong, cylindrical, 
monophyllous ſheaths. Theſe are firſt ſlender 


and elegant, but thicken by degrees, and ſplit- 


ting longitudinally diſcover the antheræ loaden 


with yellow farina, The female parts appear in 


the leaves of the ſame plant, or on diſtinct plants, 
their ſex, and finally ripe ſeeds. 
Smooth, = 


el. | 
of the leaves, having ſlender monophyllous cups, 


form of ſpots, or little warts, on the ſurface of 
which when mature open in fix parts, diſcover 
flowers in April, and the ſeeds ripen in June. 


green colour, and ariſe without order about the 
The fructifications ariſe from ſeveral parts 


which are a little waved on their edges. From 


which, when ripe, open with two valves, and 


and 
Multifid 
Anthoce- 
108. 


nophyllous cups. They have long antheræ, and 


ence, and a deep-green colour. 


diſcover a greeniſh farina, This flowers in May | 
VVV . ns 
3. Multifid Anthoceros. The leaves of this ſpecies 


are narrow, pinnatifid, gloſſy, of a thin conſiſt- 
The fructifica- 
tions ariſe from the ſurface of the leaves, in mo- 


the farina is of a yellowiſh colour. They ſhew 


themſelves in April and May, and the ſeeds ripen 


in June and July: ß. . | 

Theſe are not cultivated plants; nevertheleſs, | 
if a perſon is deſirous of having them near at 
hand for obſervation, he ſhould dig up a large 


quantity of mould containing the roots, and 


The leaves, each of 


This ſpecies 


2. Smooth Anthoceros. The leaves are ſmall, | 
oblong, thin, tranſparent, ſinuated, of a bright 


L 


indiviſis finuatis lavibus. 


in England, and 


| Germany. 
theſe ariſe extremely long awl-ſhaped antherz, | 


gamia Alge ; and the known characters are, 


| 


| whatever grows with them. This he ſhould pre- 


ſerve as whole and undivided as may be, and 
ſhould lay it in a properly-excavated place, in a 


moiſt ſhady part of the garden; and being thus 


removed, the plants will grow, and preſent their 
fine, tranſparent, elegant, ſmooth leaves, at- 


they happen to like their ſituation, they will 
ſpread amazingly. 5 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Authoceros fron- 
dibus indiviſis finuatis punctatis. Dillenius calls 
it, Anthoceros foliis minoribus magis laciniatis; 
Micheli, Antboceros minor, foliis magis carinatis 


tended by their fructifications, every ſpring. If 


Titles. 


atque eleganter crenatis, ſubtus incurvatis; and Ray, 
Lichenaſtrum gramineo pediculo, & capitulo, oblon- 


go, bifurco, It grows common in moiſt 
places in England and Italy. | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Anthoceros frondibus 
In the Horins Clifor- 
tianus it is termed, Anthoceros, Dillenius calls 
it, Anthoceros foliis majoribus minus laciniatis 
Micheli, Anthoceros major; and Buxbaum, Lichen 
hepaticus, pediculis gramineis. It grows naturally 

many parts of 

America. x 5 „ | 
3. The third ſpecies is, Anthoceros frondibus 


thady 


Europe and ; 


bipinnatifidis linearibus. Dillenius terms it, Antho- 


ceros folio tenuiſſimo multifido. It is a native of 


Anthoceros is of the claſs and * Crypto- 
I. The Male Flower is ſeſſile. 
1. Car vx is monophyllous, ſubcylindrical, 


truncated, and entire. 


2. CoROLLA. There is none. | 


Claſs and | 


order 


in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 


3. STAMINA. There is never a filament, but 


poſed of two valves. The farina is affixed to a 


free capillary receptacle. 


II. The Female Flower is ſeſſile in the ſame 
| pr ſeparate plant. . 
I. CarLyx is formed of one leaf, divided into 


ſix ſpreading parts. 


2. SEMINA are uſually three, naked, roundiſh, 


and lodged in the bottom of the calyx. 


C HA „ - XXXIX. 


A NTHOX-4-N-T-H-U-M- 


Of this genus 1s that well-known uſeful 


graſs of our meadows and paſtures, and 


too often in our gardens, called Vernal or 


Thisplant Spring Graſs. The root is compoſed of a num- 


deſcribed. 


ber of white fibres. The leaves are about half 
a foot long, a quarter of an inch broad, and of 
a good green colour, The ſtalks are ſlender, 


ſmooth, jointed, and eight or ten inches high. 


The flowers come out from the tops of the 
ſtalks, in oval, oblong, looſe ſpikes ; they are 
uſually of a yellowiſh green colour, and appear 


early in May. ng 
The Gardener muſt be cautious to hoe up 
this graſs as often as the plants appear, while 
Ms | they 


there is one very long awl-ſhaped anthera, com- 
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they are young; for they will ſoon get large 
flowers, and ſhed their ſeeds ; and if not early 
taken off, will ſo effectually ſtock the ground 
with good ſeeds as to be ſome years before it is 
perfectly cleared of them. | 5 
The huſbandman, alſo, ſhould be cautious in 
gathering the ſeeds of the true kind of this grals 
tor his farm; for it is an admirable graſs for cattle 
of all ſorts, comes early in the ſpring, and 1s one 
of the moſt uſeful early graſſes we have. 
The ſeeds are uſually town in the ſpring, with 
barley or oats; but it is the beſt way to ſow them 


of raiſing 
F plants. | 


ploughing, and the ſeeds be ſlightly harrowed in 
with a light harrow, having nothing to incom- 


mode their growth, they will readily come up, 


and ſoon cover the face of the earth. The ſceds 
may be ſown in the autumn, or any time in the 


ſummer, as ſoon as they can be procured, and | 


the ground got in readineſs to receive them. 
Titles. 


In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Anthoxan- 


| thum floſeulis diandris; and in the Flora Suecia, 


Anthoxanthum. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen 


alone, and if the ground is made fine by good 


This Gras is titled, Anthoxanthum ſpicd ovato- 
oblongd, floſculis ſubpedunculatis ariſtd IFagioribus. 


— 


— 


pratenſe, ſpicd flaveſcente ; John Bauhine, Gramen 


VVV 


a M K „ 3 


ANTHYLLIS, KIDNEY-VETCH, or LADIES FINGER, | 


ls genus affords us two ſpecies for this 
J%J%%%%% wmf, 
1. Mountain Anthyllis, or Purple Milk Vetch, 


89 88888 2, Northern Anthyllis, or Ladies Finger. 


Mountain in our gardens. The branches are ſmall, weak, 


and trailing, and they are garniſhed with pin- 
nated leaves, which are compoſed of an equal 


number of lobes, are hairy, and of a whitiſh green 
colour. The flowers terminate the branches in 


_ globular heads; they are of a purple colour, very 


ſhowy and beautiful, will be in blow the latter 
end of May and June, and afford plenty of ſeeds 
ein the autumn. %%% ñ᷑ M 
2. Northern Anthyllis, or Ladies Finger. Of 


and 


Antbyllis Yellow and the Scarlet-flowering Woundwort. 
deſcribed. The ſtalks of theſe are ſmall and ſlender. The 


leaves are pinnated, and compoſed of an unequal 
number of narrow ſpear-ſhaped lobes, growing by 


pairs, and terminated by an odd one, which is 
longer than the others. The flowers terminate 
the branches, 
_ nerally collected into double heads; in the yellow 
ſort they are for the moſt part ſingle. They will 
be in blow in June and July, and produce plenty 
of good ſeeds in the autumn. | 
Methodof The beſt way of propagating theſe forts is by 
Propagat- ſowing the ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they 
| na Fein are ripe. In the ſpring they will come up, when 
leeds, 85 they muſt be kept clean from weeds, thinned 
where they come up too cloſe, watered in dry 
weather, and in the autumn traniplanted to the 
places where they are deſigned to flower, which 
they will do the ſummer following. 
They may alſo be propagated by parting of 
the roots; but theſe plants never look ſo well or 
the roots. flower ſo ſtrong as thoſe raiſed from feeds, 


and by 


dividing 


1. Purple Milk.Vetch is a very pretty flower 


In the ſcarlet variety they are ge- 


pointed at each end. 


cundo, floribus obliquatis. 


 lido globoſo flore, Italicus; Caſpar Bauhine, Astra— 


 Aftragalus purpureus. 


grows naturally in ſeveral of our dry paſtures, 
and in ſuch places in moſt of the northern parts 
of Europe. | os | | 


Decandria; and the characters ar2, 


a ſimple ſtyle, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 


anthoxanthon ſpicatum; Moriſon, Gramen alope- 
curum vernum pratenſe, ſpicd flaveſcente; and Ray, 
Gramen vernum ſpicd brevi laxd. It grows natu- 
rally in all our meadows and paſtures, and in the 
like ſituations all over Europe. 

Anthoxanthum is of the claſs and order Dian- Claſs 
dria Digynia; and the characters are, 2338 

1. Cal xx is a glume compoſed of two valves, ee 
containing one flower. The valves are oval, acu- ſyſlem. 
minated, concave, and the inner one is the largeſt. The cha- 


2. COROLLA is a glume of two valves of equal race rs. 


length with the larger calycinal valves, and each 


valve emits a ſmall ariſta from the lower part of 
its bark. There is a ſlender cylindrical necta- 
rium, formed of two oval leaves, ſurrounding 
one another. | 


3. Stamina are two long capillary filaments, 


with long bifurcated antheræ. 


4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 
and two filiforme ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is no other pericar- 
pium than the glume of the corolla, which ad- 
heres to the ſeed. | | | 


6. Semen. The feed is ſingle, taper, and = 


1. Mountain A»thyllis is titled, Anthyllis herba- 
cea, foliis pinnatis equalibus, capitulo terminali ſe- Titles. 
5 | vHiUUd, | 
Haller names it, Yulne- 
raria foliis pinnatis equalibus : ſub umbells palma- 
tis, Barreher, Aftragalus incanus tomentoſus, pal- 


galus villoſus, floribus globaſis; and Dalechamp, 
It grows common on the 
mountains in the ſouth of France, Italy, and 
Auſtria. 5 OD we; 

2. Northern Anthyllis is, Anthyllis berbacea, fo- 
liis pinnatis inequalibus, capitulo duplicato. In the 
Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Authyllis foliis 
Pinnatis, foliolis pluribus: terminali majore. Caſpar 


| : les | Bauhine calls it, Loto affinis vulneraria pratenſss 
Northern this there are two remarkable varieties, called the | 


Tabernæmontanus, Lagopodium flore Iuteo; and 
Dillenius, Yulneraria ſupina, fore coccinea. It 


Anihyllis is of the claſs and order Diade!pbia 1,7, 
and order 
I. CaLyx is an oval, oblong, inflated, hairy, ia the 
permanent, monophyllous perianthium, divided Fantan 
at the top into five unequal parts, 5 nem. 
2, COROLLA is papilionaceous. The vexillum racers. 
is long, and refiexed on both ſides. The alæ are 
oblong, and ſhorter than the vexillum. The ca- 
rina is like the alæ, as long, and compreſſed. 

3. STAMINA are ten filaments which riſe to- 
gether, with ſimple anthere, _ 1 5 


4. PisrilrLuu conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
5. PERICARPIUM is a {mall roundiſh pod, of 


two valves, incloſed by the calyx, 
6. SEMINA Are one or two only, 


CH AP. 


th. 


Wer! — 


dens, and figure in our perennial and annual bor- 
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/ 
ANTIRRHINUM, SNAP-DRAGON, or CALVES- 
3 fy 1 

1 ESI DEs the uſual plants arranged under | ſelves, if you chuſe it : They will ſcatter their 
tory Re- this genus, there are now added to it the | ſeeds, which will come up all over the garden, 
marks. A/arina, or Baſtard Afarum; the Linaria, or | and will riſe from the crevices of old walls, build- 
Toad-flax ; the Elaline, or Fluellin; and ſome | ings, & Any of the ſorts with extraordinary. 
others: So that it is now very comprehenſive, | good properties may be continued by planting 

and contains a large number of ſpecies, many of | of the lips or cuttings during any of the ſummer 

which are very ornamental flowers for our gar- | months they will readily grow; and when planted 


out, they ſhould be ſet in a dry, poor, rubbiſhy ſoil. 


ders. The annuals bear the greateſt proportion in The Variegated Snap-dragon is eſteemed by , 

the liſt, and the perennials are, | many on account of its beautiful ſtriped leaves. ; 

dpecies. 1. Snap-dragon. It is to be continued in this variety, by planting 0 

| 2. Common Toad- flax. of the cuttings in a ſhady border in the ſummer; 9 

3. Sweet - ſcented Joad- flax. and a few plants ſhould be potted, to be houſed i 

4. Toad- flax of Dalmatia. 5 in winter; this being rather of a tenderer nature | . 

5. Four-leaved Auſtrian Toad-flax. than the other forts, and is ſometimes deſtroyed at | 

6. Blue Engliſh Toad-flax. | that ſeaſon. 355 N i 

7. Great Sweet-ſcented Purple Toad-flax, 2, Common Toad-flax has a ſlender, creeping pc... f 

8, Toad-flax of Gibraltar. _ 55 | root, which ſpreads itſelf under ground to a great tion he | i 

| 9. Ivy-leaved Toad-flax, or, Cymbalaria, diſtance, and ſends up ſtalks from all parts. Common, | 
. Snap- dragon is what we ſee growing on old Theſe will riſe to about a foot and half high, are | 

855 de- walls in many parts of England; there it will laſt | upright, branching, and garniſhed with many 


narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, grey-coloured leaves grow- 
ing in cluſters. The flowers terminate the 
branches in ſpikes ; they fit cloſe to the ſtalks, are 
yellow, and will often be in blow from June to 
the end of the ſummer. ig 
This ſort is much uſed in medicine; and an 


ſeribed. for years; but in our rich gardens it is ſeldom of 
| long continuance. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſmooth, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers 
are large and ſpacious, and their varieties are very 
great, inſomuch that of this ſpecies there are, | 
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Varieties The Common Red Snap- dragon. 5 |; | 
I)! de White Snap-dragon. _ ointment being prepared by a mixture of it with ll 
The Yellow Snap-dragon. . | hog's lard and the yolk of an egg, is ſaid to be a0 
The Broad-leaved Pale-flowering Snap-dragon. | good againſt the piles. 8 . N ; 
The White-mouthed Red Snap-dragon. 3. Sweet-ſcented Toad-flax. The ſtalks of this 8% et- ny, 
The Ycllow and Red Snap-dragon. | ſpecies are numerous, branching, and will grow to ſcented, ty : 
The White and Red Snap-dragon. | be two feet high. The leaves are very narrow, of 
The Italian White flowering Snap-dragon. whitiſh, and garniſh the ſtalks in cluſters. The 1 
Ihe Purple Snap-dragon. 85 flowers grow in looſe ſpikes from the ends of the 
| The Variegated Snap-dragon. — branches: Their colour is a pale blue; they are 
| Method There are many more varieties of theſe forts, | ſweetly ſcented, and ꝓill continue flowering from 


_ ofpropz- which differ in the tints or colour of their flowers, June to the end of the ſummer. 


O'S or ſize of their leaves; and more ſtill may be ob- = Dalmatia Toad-flax. This 1s a large grow- a 
tained by ſowing of the ſeeds from the beſt forts. | ing plant. It will riſe to upwards of a yard high, 
In order for this, therefore, let ſeeds be ſowed | and the ſtalk is ſtrong and woody. The leaves 
from thoſe of the largeſt flowers, the longeſt | are broad, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, ſeflile, and 
ſpikes, and the fineſt mouthed. Sow them in | placed alternately on the branches. The 
April or May, in the pooreſt border of the nur- | flowers are large, and terminate the branches 
ſery; the plants will readily come up, and in the au- in looſe ſpikes ; their colour is a deep yellow, and 
tumn they ſhould be {et out where they are to flower, | each flower has its ſeparate ſhort footſtalk : They 
which will be the ſummer following. This thing, | will be in blow in July, and rarely produce 
however, the Gardener muſt obſerve, if he chuſes | ſeeds with us. This is a very fine plant, and re- 
to continue the plants for ſeveral years: He muſt | quires a different culture from the other forts, 
plant them in a dry, ſandy, or rubbiſhy ſoil, and | which ſhall be explained. 
mult frequently crop the flowers, to cauſe them to 5. Four-leaved Auſtrian Toad-flax. This plant pour. 
ſhoot out from the bottom. By this means they | hardly grows to a foot high. The ſtalks are many, leaved 
may be continued. But to have them in the great- | and diffuſed. The leaves are ſhort and narrow; 4ubrian, 
eſt perfection, the beſt way is to conſider them as | their colour is greytth : At the bottom of the 
biennials only, and plant them out in avery rich | ſtalks they grow by fours; but higher, they are 
part of the garden; they will then flower amaz- | placed oppoſite. The flowers terminate the 
ingly ſtrong the ſummer following; the figure | branches in ſhort, looſe ſpikes z they are of a pale 
they will make, eſpecially at a diſtance, will be | yellow, but the chaps of the petal are of a bright 
3 very grand; and as in ſuch a foil moſt of the | gold colour. They will be in blow in June, but 
1 Plants will die away after flowering, the beſt way | are not always ſucceeded by good ſeeds with us. 
q will be to eradicate the whole, after having ga- 6. Blue Engliſh Toad-flax. This is a weed in Bie eng⸗ 
$ | thered ſeeds from the beſt forts, and prepare the | many parts of England. It will grow to about two lit, 
* ground for the reception of other forts for a ſuc- | feet high. The ſtalks are many, erect, and 
4 ceſſion. | branching. The leaves a e narrow, and grow 
Theſe ſorts will continue the ſucceſſion them- J in whorls round the bottoms of the ſtalks ; but 
Your .. oY higher, 
33 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


higher, they are placed by pairs, or ſingle. The 
flowers adorn the ends of the branches in long, 


looſe ſpikes. They will be in blow from June to 
the end of the ſummer, and afford plenty of good 
ſeeds in the autumn. Of this ſpecies there ate ſe- 


veral varieties; particularly one with yellow flowers, 


Great 

Sweet- 
ſcented 
Parple, 


1s worthy of notice. FOOT 1 
7. Great Sweet - ſcented Purple Toad-flax. This 
plant will grow to a yard high. The ſtalks are 
many; and thoſe which produce the flowers are 
erect, the others bend on every ſide. The leaves 


are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, and long; they gro-w- 


without order on the ſtalks, ſometimes by fours, 


at others by pairs and ſingly ; they are ſmooth, 


and their colour is greyiſh. The flowers terminate 
the branches in long, looſe ſpikes , their colour 15 


purple; they are finely ſcented, will be in blow 


Gibraltar, 


from June to the end of the ſummer, and in the 
autumn will afford good ſeeds in plenty. Of this 
ſpecies there are two or three varieties; particularly 
one with a blue flower, is worthy of notice. 
8. Gibraltar Toad. flax. The {talks of this plant 
are weak, flender, ſucculent, and ſeldom grow to 


be a foot long. The leaves alſo are ſucculent, 


ſpear-ſhaped, ſhort, and narrow; their colour is 
greyith, and they are placed at the bottoms of the 
ſtalks oppoſite ; but higher, irregularly. The 


flowers terminate the tops of the ſtalks in fmall 


tufts; they ſit cloſe 3 their colour is yellow, ſtriped | 


dark purple. They will be in blow in June and 


and Ivy- 


leaved 


Toad- 
flax. 


and they will continue to flower and produce leeds 


with purple, having alſo the chaps and ſpur of a 


July, and very ſeldom produce ſeeds in England. 
9. Ivy-leaved Toad-flaxs, or Cymbalaria. 
This grows naturally in the crevices of old walls 


and buildings, as well as gardens, and will thrive 


in any place or ſituation. The ſtalks are round, 
weak, and put out roots from the joints, by which 


they faſten themſelves to every thing they come 


near. Ihe leaves are cordated, of a dark green 
colour, divided into five parts, and placed 
alternately on the branches. The flowers are 
ſmall, and produced from the wings of the 
leaves on ſhort footſtalks : Their colour is purple; 


during the whole courſe of the ſummer months, 


C alture. 


The fourth and the eighth forts are beſt propa- 


gated from ſeeds, which ſhould be procured from 
the places where they naturally grow. 


Theſe 
ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, in a light, ſandy, 
ſhady border: When they come up, they mult be 
frequently refreſhed with water, and thinned, 
when they appear too cloſe. In Auguſt, if a moiſt 
day ſhould happen, carefully take them up, with 


a ball of earth to each root, and ſet them in the 
place where they are deſigned to remain. 


This 
muſt be well-ſheltered, dry, ſandy, and warm, or 


they will be pretty ſure of being deſtroyed in the 


and preſerve them under an hot-bed frame, or in 


Titles. 


winter; ſo that, unleſs your ſituation is naturally 
ſuch, it will be proper to pot a few of the plants, 


the green-houſe, all winter, to ſecure the ſorts, 
if the others ſhould be deſtroyed, 


cuttings in any of the ſummer months; though 

the plants railed from ſeeds are always the beſt. 
The others are all exceeding hardy, and will 

grow in any ſoil or ſituation. They may be en- 


creaſed by parting of the roots, or towing of the 


ſeeds; and when, by either of theſe ways, you 
have once. obtained a ſtock, they will ſow: them- 
ſelves, and come up in plenty without further 
trouble. | | | 

I. Snap Dragon is titled, An!irrhinum corollis 
ecaudatis, florivus ſpicatis, calycibus rotundatis In 
the [1orius Cliffortianus it is called, Antirrhinum 


f;oliis lanceolatis petiolatis, calycibus breviſſimis, race- 


mo terminali, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Autirrhi- 
num mafus, rotundiore folio; another fort of it he 


| They may 
be encreaſed by parting of the roots, or planting 


walls about Paris, Bal, Haarlem, &c. 


calls, Antirrlinum luteo flore; and a third, Antir- 
rhinuim majus alterum, folio longiore. Boccone calls 
it, Antirrhinum latiſfolium, pallido amplo flore; Do- 
donæus, Antirrhinum. It grows naturally in ſe- 


veral of the ſouthern parts ot Europe. 


2. Common Toad-flax. This is titled, An- 


tirrhinum foliis lanceelato-linecribus confertis, caule 


erecto, ſpicis terminalibus ſeſfilibus, floribus imbrica- 


lis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is called, An- 


tirrbinum foliis linearibas ſparſis. Guettard terins 
it, Antirrhinum follis lanceolato-linearibus ſparſis, 
calycis laciniis capſuld dimiaio brevieribus. Calpar 
Bauhine calls it, Linaria vulgaris lutea, flore ma- 


Jore'; and Fuchſius, Oſyris. It grows naturally by 


the road-ſide in many parts of Europe. | 


3. Sweet-ſcented 4 oad-flax. I his is tirled, 
Antirrhinum ſoliis linearibus confertis, caule nitido 
paniculato, pedunculis ſpicatis nudis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Linaria, capillaceo folio, dora; and John 
Bauhine, Linaria edorata Monſpeſſulana. It is a 


native of France; and is found alſo growing in 


ſome parts of Kent. | 

4. Dalmatia Toad-%ax. This is titled, An- 
tirrbinum foliis alternis cordatis amplexicaulibus. 
Miller calls it, Linaria foliis lanctolatis alternis, 
caule ſuffruticoſo ; Caſpar Bauhine, Linaria latifolia 


Dalmatica, magno flore; and John Bauhine, Linaria 


maxima, folio lauri. It grows naturally in Crete 
and Armenia. IS ; 


5. Four-leaved Auſtrian Toad-flax: This is 


titled, Antirrhinum ſoliis quaternis lineari-lanceolatis, 


caule diffuſo, floribus racemoſis calcari. Caſpar _ 


Bauhine calls one ſort of it, Linaria guadrifelia ſu- 


pina; another, Linaria cerulea repens; a third, 


Linaria foliis carnofts cinerets, 
in Auſtria, Helvetia, and Styria; alſo, upon 
Mount Baldus and the Pyrenees. . 


6. Blue Engliſh Toad-flax. This is titled, 


It grows naturally 


Antirrhinum foltis ſublinearibus : inferioribus quater- 


nis, calycibus piloſo-viſcidis, floribus ſpicatis, caule 


ereclo. Van Koyen calls it, Antirrhinum folits li- 


 nearibus alternis recurvis, ramis caule brevioribus ; 


Caſpar Bauhine, Linaria arven/is cærulea; Lina- 


ria pumila, foliclis carngſis, floſculis minimis flavis; 
; . . ) o 

and, Linaria guadrifolia lutea; and Columna, 

Linaria tetraphylla lutea. It grows naturally in 


Great Sweet-ſcented Purple Toad-flax. 
This is titled, Antirrhinum foliis quaternis lineari= 
bus, caule florifero erecto ſpicato. 


bus ſparſis, nectariis jubulatis recurvis, floribus laxe 


| our fields and meadows; alſo, in Italy and 
France. +: | „„ . 


in the Hortus 
Cliffortianus it is called, Antirrhinum foliis Imeari- 


ſpicatis. John Bauhine calls it, Linaria purpurea 


magna; Caſpar Bauhine, Linaria purpurea major 


odorata; and Dodonæus, Linaria altera purpurea. 


It grows naturally near Mount Veſuvius. TS 
This is titled, An- 


8. Gibraltar Toad- flax. 
tirrhinum foliis lanceolatis ſparſis: infertoribus oppo- 
tis, nectariis ſubulatis, floribus ſub, eſſilibus. Bil- 
lenius calls it, Linaria triſtis Hiſpanica, It grows 
naturally on the rocks about Gibraltar. 

9. Ivy-leaved Toad- flax. This is termed, 


Anlirrbinum foliis cordatis, quinquelobis alternis, cau- 


libus procumbentibus. Caſpar Bauhine and others 
call it, mbalaria. It grows naturally upon old 


Antirrhiuum is of the claſs and order Diaynamia 


 Angioſpermia, and the characters are, 


1. CaLYX is a monophyllous perianthium. 
deeply cut into five oblong, permanent ſeginents. 
2, COROLLA is a ringent petal. The tube 15 


- 


oblong and gibbous; the linib is bilabiated. The 


upper lip is bifid, and reflexed on both ſides; 
the lower lip is trifid and obtulc. 


the flower is ſituated the nectarium. 

nent, ſubulated, and obtuſe. 

The filaments are four, and 
about 


Ir is promi- 


3: STAMINA. 


Claſs. 
and order 
in the 
Linsen 
iy item. 
The cha- 
racers. 


At tne baic of 
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This ſpe- 
cies de- 


ſcribed. 


merous at the root, about two or three inches 


about the length of the corolla. They are in- 
| cluded in the upper lip; two of them are ſhorter | 


than the other, and their antheræ are connivent. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, a 
fimple ſtyle, the length and ſituation of the ſtami- 


na, and an obtuſe ſtigma, | | 


5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, obtuſe, bilo- 
cular capſule. 2 | fog 

6. SEMINA. The feeds are numerous and an- 
gular. | 15 


114 eee 11 
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8 
1 3-2 6 
T HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


called Aphyllanthes. The root is ſlender, 
tough, fibrous and'creeping. The leaves are nu- 


long, narrow, of a thin contexture, and ſoon de- 


cay. The ftalk is round, ſmooth, firm, naked, 


and without a joint. The flowers come out ſingly 


| from the tops of the ſtalks, growing in imbricated 
cups: They are of an elegant blue colour, ap- 


pear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. | | | Goa ey. | 


Method 
ol propa- 
gating it. 


dry weather. In July, or early in Auguſt, they 


_ tervals, if dry weather makes it neceſſary; and 


This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in the ſpring in beds of light earth made fine. 


When the plants come up they ſhould be kept 
clean from weeds, and frequently watered in 


ſhould be removed to the place where they are de- 
figned to remain. In doing of this, preſerve a ball 
of earth to each root; and after they are ſet our, 
give them a good watering : Repeat this at in- 


| keep them conſtantly ſhaded until they are eſtab- 


liſhed in their own ſituation. They will then call 
for no trouble, except keeping clean from weeds, 
and the ſummer following they will flower, and 
perfect their ſeeds. ©, 


This ſpecies may be alſo propagated by parting of | 


: the roots: This is beſt done in the autumn, though 


tory Re- 
n.arl;s, 


Monogynia, and the characters are, 


each of a ſingle valve. 


it may be effected with ſucceſs in the winter, or 


early in the ſpring. Before the ſtalks ſhoot up for 
flowering, they ſhould always have a light, dry, 
ſandy ſoil; and after they are ſet out, will re- 
quire no trouble, except keeping them clean from 
weeds. 2 | OS 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Fides. 


| ſtands ſingly with the name Aphyllanthes. Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Caryophyllus cæruleus Monſpelienſi- 

um; and John Bauhine, Aphyllanthes Monſpelien/i- 

um. It grows naturally in rocky, ſterile, moun- 

tainous places in the ſouth of France. _ 
Aphyllanthes is of the claſs and order Hexandria Clas 


1. CaLyx is imbricated, and compoſed of in the 
ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped glumes, which are formed Linnæan 
Sg = ſyſtem. 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of fix oval petals, which ſpread 1 Gers. 
open at top, but have narrow, erect ungues, that 
converge, and form a tube near the bottom. 

3. STAMINA are fix ſetaceous filaments, ſhorter 


than the corolla, having wor pry. bee 


4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a three-cornered tur- 
binated germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length of 
the ſtamina, and three oblong ſtigmas. - | 

5. PERICARPIUM is a turbinated, triangular 
capſule, containing three cells. „ 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ovate. 


„ Fg — * 5 
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APOCYMNUM, 


Fr hardieſt ſpecies of Apocynum are not of 


Introduc- 


I the loweſt eſteem in our gardens; the fine- 
nels of their leaves, their procerity of growth, the 


with their eaſe of culture, cauſe them to be much 


admired and fought after. They are indiſcrimi- 


nately called Canada Dogs Bane, a term proper 
enough for two of the ſpecies, as they grow natu- 
rally in that country, but very improperly applied 


to a third, which grows only in a ſtate of nature in 


ſome of the Mediterranean iſlands. - 

I will not, therefore, put the Gardener out of 
his old way, but uſe, as nearly as poſlible, his ac- 
cuſtomed terms, and call them, 


ſingular conſtruction of their flowers, together 


DOGS BANE. 


1. The Oval, or, Tutſan-leaved Canada Dogs gpecies. 
Saw . : 
2. The Oblong-leaved Canada Dogs Bane. 

3. The Venetian Willow-leaved Dogs Bane. 

1. Tutſan-leaved Canada Dogs Bane. This Deferip- 


hath a thick, creeping root, from which ariſe ſe- tion of the 
veral upright, thick, firm, ſmooth, browniſh Tutſan- 


leaved 


ſtalks, of about a yard, or four feet high. The Canada, 


leaves are large, ſmooth, nearly oval, and of a 
firm conſiſtence: They are of a ſtrong green, a 
little veined, and grow oppoſite by pairs at the 
joints. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in large 
tufts or umbels; each flower is of one leaf, divid- 
ed into five parts at the brim, and the nectarium is 

| ſingular 
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ſingular and conſpicuous. T he real ground of the 
flower is white, but the nectarium is purple, red- 
diſh, of a chocolate colour, or ſome tints of the like 
nature. Numbers of theſe will be collected toge- 


ther into an head, ſo that they form a moderately 


large umbel, of a proportionate bigneſs with the 
ſize of the plant. They will be in blow in July, 
but I never knew them to be ſucceeded by good 
ſeeds. | 

2. Oblong-leaved Canada Dogs Bane. This 


leaved | hath a thick, creeping root, from which ariſe ſe- 
Canada, veral upright, firm, reddiſh ſtalks, to the height 


of two or three feet. The leaves grow oppolite 
by pairs at the joints: They are {mooth, oblong, 
and when broken, emit a kind of milky juice. 


The flowers terminate the branches in panicles: | 


They are inferior to thoſe of the former ſort, and 
of a greeniſh-white colour; each individual 
flower is inconſiderable, and the panicles are 
ſmall. They will be in blow in July, and ſeldom 
produce good ſeeds with us. | 


1. Tutſan-leaved Canada Dogs Bane is titled, 
Apocynum caule rectiuſculo herbaceo, foliis ovalis 
utringue glabris, cymis terminalibus. In the Hortus 
Cliffortianus it is termed, Apocynum foliis ovatis, 
Van Royen calls it, Apocynum caule erefio, annuo, 
foliis ovatis; Boccone, Apocynum Canadenſe, foliis 
Androſemi majoris. It grows naturally in Canada 
and Virginia. 

2. Oblong-leaved Canada Dogs Bane. This is 
titled, Apocynum caule refinſeulo herbaceo, foliis ob. 
longis, paniculis terminalibus. Gronovius calls it, 
Apocynum folits ovatis acutis ſubtus tomentaſis; 
Moriſon, Apocynum Canadenſe ramoſum, flere e viridi 
albicante, fiiiqua tenuiſſim; and Plukenet, Apocy- 
num Canadenſe maximum, flore minimo herbaceo, It 
grows naturally in Canada and Virginia. 

3. Willow-leaved Venetian Dogs Bane. This 
is titled, - Apocynum caule rettiuſculo herbaceo, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
termed, Apocynum folits cvato-lanceolatis, Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Tithymalus maritimus, purpur dſ- 


and 3. Venetian Willow-leaved Dogs Bane. This centibus floribus; and Lobel, Eſula rara e Cio Vene- 
Venetian alſo hath a creeping root, which ſends forth ſeveral | forum inſula. It is a native of an iſland near Venice. 
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Common, 


gardens. | | 

2. The Mountain Columbine. 

3. The Dwarf Canada Columbine. | 
Deſciip- I. The Common Columbine is a well-known 
tionof the plant, and the various forms it aſſumes from 
leeds are almoſt endleſs. 
the plant is this: The root is large and fibrous. 
The ſtalk is upright, ſlender, branching, hairy, 
and will grow to be two or three feet high. The 
leaves are large, compoſed of many parts, and 
uſually diſpoſed by threes, without any order or 
regularity. The flowers appear in May, from the 
ends of the branches; they are numerous, and 
their varieties are amazingly great, inſomuch 


A deſcription of 


| oy nn | herbaceous, upright ſtalks, about two feet Apocynum is of the claſs and order Pentandria Clas 
[ Dogs high. The leaves grow oppoſite by pairs; they | Digynia, and the characters are, he HE ONE | 
| | Baue. are ſmooth, and of an oval, lanceolate figure. | I. CaLyx is a ſmall, erect, monophyllous, . 
1 | 585 The flowers adorn the tops of the ſtalks in | permanent perianthium, divided at the top into yer. 
4 branches. There are two varieties of them; one | five acute ſegments. | he The cha- 
Þ has purple, the other white flowers : Each 2. Cokol LA is of one leaf; it is roundiſh, bell- *r. 
[ | _ leparate flower is larger than any of the other ſorts, | ſhaped, and divided at the top into five parts, 
| though they will not be ſo numerous in the | which turn backwards. The nectarium conſiſts 
1} | | | bunches as the firſt ſort; but their colours being | of five oval corpuſcules furrounding the germen. 
I! ES | more diſtinct and brighter, conſtitute a better | 3. STamina are five very ſhort filaments, with 
4 flower. They will be in blow in July and Au- | five oblong, erect, acute, connivent, bifid an- 
4 guſt, and never produce any feeds. | theræ. ED 5 
þ Method of Theſe forts are all propagated by the joints from | 4. PisrilLun conſiſts of two oval germina, 
N propagat- their Creeping roots; they may be taken off at | hardly any ſtyle, and a roundiſh ſtigma, that is 
# A hs any time in the autumn, winter, or ſpring. Al- | larger than the germen. 3 | | 
[8 ' moſt any foil or ſituation will do for them; and | 5. PrRIOARPIUNM conſiſts of two long, acumi- 
1 they require no more trouble, than the uſual | nated follicules, containing one cell. | 
{1 | courſe of keeping the garden clean from weeds, 6. SEMINa. The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, 
Fl and taking off the ſtalks in the autumn, when | and crowned with long down. IJ he receptacle is 
Li they decay, which would otherwiſe look un- |] very long, awl-ſhaped, rough and free. | 
Þ ſightly; for they conſtantly die to the ground at | og TE 
# the latter end of the year, and riſe again in the | 
i TE oo... | 1 
| 
"o | 
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CHA FC XLIV. 
ASUILTEGTA, COLUMBINE.. 
ILIS genus conſiſts of three ſpecies only: ] that from the ſame ſeed there will be ſome with 
Species. 1. The Common Columbine of our | blue flowers, ſome with red, others with white, 


purple, or cheſnut; others will be ſweetly varie- 
gated, ſome ſpotted; others again on the ſame 
plant will have the flower, or one part of it ſelf- 
coloured; the other part will afford them tinged 
or ſpotted in the moſt elegant manner, The form 
alſo of the flowers will be different ; ſome will be 


ſingle, others double; ſome will be ſhort, round, 


and compact, others looſe and long. In ſome 
the nectarium, which is a conſpicuous part of 
this flower, will be obliterated by the multiplicity 
of petals ; in others, the neQaria are predominant : 


Hence the names Hoary Columbine, Roſy 


Columbine, &c. have been variouſly given to ex- 
preſs the different ſorts. Neither is their variety 
| | | all 
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Culture 
of this 
{pecics. 


all the excellence they conſiſt of; but they are 
large flowers, and very howy. The plants are no 
ramblers, of a ſize proper for any garden, and eaſy 
of culture; and thele with the other conſiderations 
conſpire to encreaſe their value, and heighten them 
in our eſteem. 

In order, therefore. to continue them in the 
greateſt perfection, freſn plants muſt be raiſed 
every four or five years z for it is obſervable, that 
young plants always exhibit the fineſt flowers; and 
as the plants get old, they frequently run away 
from the colours, and from the pitch of elegance 
in veriegation become plain. The fecds mutt al- 
ways be gathered from flowers of the beit propei- 
tics, that is, the largeſt, the doubleſt, thole of the 
beſt colours, and beſt mized. Cn the Tame plant, 
fowers with theſe properties will often be found, 
and otkois of an inditterent nature. Theſe muſt 


* 117 I . = wW - 1 1 — * * JJ 3 CN Fa a. 1 | . | 
be conftantl chpped 45 TY apPCar, and the beſt 


only Javed for ſccds. | 
The ſeeds ſhould be fown in the autumn or the 
ſpring, either of which is a very good ſeaſon. 


Any border of common mould made fine, will do 


for the purpoſe; and che plants will require no 
trouble, except keeping them clean from weeds, 
until they are fit to remove. Againſt this time, 


let a bed be prepared for their reception in a con- 


A; 


tpicuous part of the garden, for they are deſerving 
of ſuch notice; and in a moiſt day, or ſome even- 


ing, remove the plants to this bed, planting them 


be in their utmoſt perfection. 


1n rows at a foot aſunder. The next ſummer the 


plants will flower, and the ſummer after that, will 
Thoſe which ſhew 
bad colours or properties, ſhould be eradicated at 
firſt, and the remaining forts ſhould be conſtantly 
kept clear of weeds, and have the ground dug be- 
tween the rows every winter; and this is all the 
trouble theſe elegant plants will require. In two 


or three years after this, you will find them begin 
to degencrate; fo that you mult not neglect to ga- 


Moun- 
tain, 


ther ſeeds time enoug 
= o ] q "06 3 GEE 
in perfection and ſplendor. 


gh, to keep up the ſucceſſion 
2. Mountain Columbine grows wild in many of 
our woods and hilly grounds. The leaves are com- 


poſed of many parts, that are allo very much di- 


vided. 'The ſtalks are ſlender, branching, and 


terminated by the flowers, which are larger than 


thoſe of the Garden Columbine, will be in blow in 
May and June, and ripen their ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. | | 


> aadDezed --- 2 Dwarf Canada Columbine is chiefly 


Canada 
Colum- 
bine 
deſctibed. 


Metbod 


of propa- 


Lating 
theſe ipe- 


cies, 


valuable on account of its early flowering, which 


will be in April. It is a pretty little plant, | 
about a foot high. The ſtalk is ſlender and branch- 
ing. A ſingle flower, of a red colour, termi- 
The ſtamina are longer 


nates cach branch. 
than the petals; and the nectaria are ſtraight. This 
fort perfects its ſeeds in Auguſt. There is a vari- 


ety of it, that will grow almoſt to the ſize of the 


Garden Columbine, and flowers in May. 


like the Garden Columbine, and in the autumn 


Vol. I. 


Theſe ſorts ere propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 


Z 


neclariis incurtis. 


following removing them to the places where the: 
are deſigned to flower, which they will do the 
ſpring after. All theſe plants have a very pretty 
effect, not only in flower-gardens, but in wilder- 
neſs quarters, among ſhrubs, &c. ſo that the 


in which they are ſometimes thought to be more 
proper than better flowers; as they have an art- 
leſs look, and appear in the eaſe and ſimplicity 
of Nature's own attire, 

1. The Garden Columbine is titled, Aguilegia 
In the Hlortus Cliffortianus it is 
called ſimply, Aguileg ia. 


hinc calls one, Aquilegia Hylvsſtris; another, Agui- 
legia Hortenſis ſimplex, a third, Aquilegia hortenſis 
multiplex, flere magno z a fourth, Aquilegia horten- 
rojeo multiplici, and a ſixth, Aguilegia degener vi- 
reſcens, 


| ſis multiplex, fore inverſo; a fifth, Aquilegia flore 


It grows naturally in ſome of our woods, 


and is found in mountainous, woody and buſhy 


grounds in ſeveral parts of Europe. 
2, Mountain Columbine. This is titled, Aqui- 
legio nefariis reftis, petalo lanceclato brevioribus. 


worſt forts may be appropriated to ſuch places, 


Titles, 


| 1 he varieties of it have 
titles in Authors as diſtinct ſpecies. Caſpar Bau- 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Aguilegia montana magno 


fore. It grows naturally in Weſtmoreland. 
3. Dwarf Canada Columbine. 
Azuiligia nectariis rectis, ſtaminibus corolld longiori- 
bas, Gronovius calls it, Aguilegia corolls fimplici, 
nec:ariis fere reftis, Cornutus, Aquilegia pumila 
precen Canadenſis, and Moriſon, Aguilegia precox 


Canadenſis, flore externe rubicundo : medio luteo. It 


grows naturally in Canada and Virginia. 
Amuilegia is of the claſs and order Polyardria 
Pentazynia, and the characters are, 
1. Catyx. There is none. 

2. CoroLLA conſiſts of five ſpear-ſhaped, oval, 
plain, patent, equal petals, beſides which are the 
nectaria. 


horned, grows wider upwards, is riſing on the 


Theſe are five in number, equal, and 
grow alternately with the petals; each of them is 


This is titled, 


Claſs 


and crder 


in the 
Lionzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


outſide, opens obliquely, and is annexed to the 


receptacle within; the lower part is lengthened 


into a long tube, that is incurved and obtuſe at 
te end. 1 5 

3. STAMINA are numerous, ſubulated fila- 
ments, having oblong, erect antheræ. The outer 


filaments are ſhorter than thoſe within, and the 
antheræ are the length of the nectaria. 


4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of five oval, oblong 
germina, terminated by ſubulated ſtyles, longer 
than the ſtamina, with ere&t, ſimple ſtigmas. 
There are ten ſhort, rough kind of ſcales, that 
ſurround and ſeparate the germina from each 
Der, | | 


5. PrRICARPIVUM conſiſts of five cylindrical, 
parallel, upright, pointed capſules; each is of one 


valve, and opens at the top on the inſide. 

6. SemINa. The ſeeds are numerous, ſhining, 
oval, carinated, and annexed to the ſuture where 
the veſſel opens. 8 N | 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


| Introduc- 
tory re- 
marks, 


more than improperly to expreſs one or other of 


— 


R 


AIR ABIS, 


115 ſpecies of this genus have been under- 


ſtood variouſly by authors. Some of them 


have been taken for Gilliflowers, ſome for 


Mouſe-Ear, Rocket, Tower Muſtard, and the like. 


The real Engliſh-name of this genus is Baſtard | 


Tower Muſtard ; fo that when we find the above 
names, we muſt underſtand them to mean no 


the ſpecies of Baſtard Tower Muſtard, After 
this hint, they ſhall be arranged here by the 


names they have uſually had, for by them the 
gardener will beſt know what plants we are treat- 


ing of; and the titles that follow their culture 


- Species. 


Deſcrip- 

tion of the 

White 
erect 


_ Spring, 


find, 


will direct the more curious to their 
pellation and reſidence. 5 
Under this genus, then, the Gardener will 


1. The White Erect Spring Gilliflower. 

The Trailing Spring Gilliflower. 

The Codded Mouſe Ear. | 
The Smooth Lyrate-leaved Moule-Ear. 
Virginian Rocket. : 
Broad-leaved Tower Muſtard. 

Dame's Violet-leaved Gilliflower. _ 

1. The White Erect Spring Gillifower. This 
hath a creeping root, that ſpreads itſelf under the 
ſurface of the ground to a conſiderable diſtance. 


The radical leaves are oval, indented, and grow 


many together in a circular manner, forming 


themſelves into a kind of head. From the center 


of theſe heads of leaves the flower-ſtalks riſe ; 


theſe will be about a foot high, upright, and are 
garniſhed with broad leaves placed alternately, 
and which ſurround the {talk with their bale, 


The flowers terminate the ſtalks in looſe bunches ; 


their colour is white, they will be in blow in March 


or April, and are ſucceeded by long flat pods full 


27 d 
Trailing 
_ Spring 

_ Gilli- 
flower; 


Coda ed, 


long flat pods full of ſeeds, 


ſeveral parts of England. 
The leaves are {pear-ſhaped, entire, and are placed 


of ripe ſeeds. 


2. Trailing Spring Gilliflower. This hath al- 
ways been held as a diſtinct ſpecies, but Linnæus 
has made it a variety only of the former ſort. It 


differs from it chielly in this: The ſtalks are large, 
diffuſe, and branching ; they trail on the ground, 
and are adorned 9 large indented leaves that 
embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers are 
white, like the other, and are + ſucceeded by 


2. The Codded Mouſe-Ear grows naturally in 
It is a very Jow plant. 


with footſtalks on the branches : Theſe grow to 
about four or five inches high. The flowers are 
white, and grow alternately on the ſtalks. They 
flower. early in the ſummer, and are ſucceeded 


by long ſlender pods full of ſmall round ſeeds. 


and 
Smooth 
Lyrate- 
leaved 
Co ded 
Mouſe- 
Ear; 


Virginian 


Rocket; 


4. Smooth Lyrate-leaved Codded Mouſe-Ear. 


This alſo is a plant about five inches high. The 


radical leaves are lyre-ſhaped and ſinooth; thoſe 
on the ſtalks are {pear-thaped, narrow, and ſmooth. 
The Bowers grow alternately almoſt the length of 
the ſtalk; they are white, and larger than the other 
fort, and are ſucceeded by the like kind of 
leeds. | | —.— — | 

5. Virginian Rocket. The radical leaves are 
oblong and broad. and a little reiemble thoſe of 
the daily. The ſtalk is erect, will grow to up- 
wards of a foot in height, and is garniſhed with 


proper ap- 


with their bale, 


_ of the:n will flower the year following. 


among the ſhrubs and trees. 


and continuing 


„ 


XLV. 


BASTARD TOWER MUSTARD. 


| ſpear-ſhaped, indented, ſmooth leaves. The flowers 


ornament the upper parts of the ſtalks in naked 


ſpikes; the largeſt ſpike always terminates the 


main branch, whilſt two or three {ſmaller from 
the upper wings adorn the ſides a little lower. 


Their co our is white, and they are ſucceeded by 


compreſſed turrowed pods full of feeds. 


6 Broad-leaved Tower Muſtard. This will 


Broad. 


grow to about a foot high. The leaves are very leaved 


he flowers are of a very bad 
white, formed into looſe ſpikes, and grow alter- 
nately on the branches. It flowers in April or 
May, and the pods that ſucceed are long, narrow, 


broad, hairy, indented, and embrace the ſtalk Tower- 


Muſtard ; 


and hang downxard to ways: Theſe pods con- 


tain very good ſeeds. = . = 

7. Dame's Violet-leaved Giil:fower, The radical 
leaves of th is ſpecies are broad, Hu, indented, and 
often waved at their edges. The ſtal will grow 


| to upwards of a foot high, and is garmined with 
long, ſpear-ſhapcd. hairy leaves, that cloic.y em- 


brace it with their baſe. The flowers are of a 


very bad white or yellow, and terminate the 


ſtalks in looſe ſpikes. They will be in blow in 


May, and in July are ſucceeded by long, flat, 
narrow, decurved pods, full of flat, brown, ripe 


The beſt way of propagating all theſe ſorts is 


by the feeds, which ſhould be flown in the autumn 


ſoon after they are ripe; they will then readily 
come up, and become good plants ſoon; and moſt 


The firſt and ſecond forts encreaſe fo faſt by 


their creeping roots, that it will not be worth 
while to ſow their ſeeds, if a root or two of each 
can be obtained; for by them you will ſoon get 
ſtock enough. Thele plants are not only pretty 
in flower-gardens, but alſo in ſhrubberies or 
wilderneſs-quarters, where they grow very well, 


and have a delightful effect by their 


early flowers 
The others will often grow upon old ruins, 
rubbiſh, or buildings, which directs us to ſow 


and indeed without ſuch a ſituation, they are 


make amends themſelves, by ſowing their ſeeds, 
the ſucceſſion without further 
trouble, = | | 85 | | 

1. 2. The firſt and ſecond forts, though fo 
widely different in appearance, are varieties only 
of the ſame ſpecies. Their common title 1s, 


and 
Dame's - 
Viclet« 
leaved 
Gilli 
flower. 


Methodo 


Propapat- - 


ing thele 


ſorts. 


Proper 


ſituation, 


their ſeeds in a dry, ſandy, or rubbiſhy ſpot; 


very ſhort-lived in a garden; but for this they 


Titles. 


Arabis feliis amplexicaulibas dentatis. The firit 


ſort is titled by Van Royen, Arabis folits amplexi- 
caulibus dentatis, caule erefo ſimplici. In the Flora 
Lapp. it is termed, Arabis caule ſimplici, foliis 
ovatis utringue dentatis. Caſpar Bauhine terms it, 
Draba alba filiquoſa repens; and Cluſius, Draba 3. 
facculento folio. The ſecond fort Van Royen 
titles, Arabis foliis amplexicaulibus dentatis, caule 


diffuſo ramoſo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Draba 


alba filiguoſa , and Cluſius, Draba 2. They 


grow naturally on the Helvetian, Auſtrian, and 
Lapland mountains. | | 

3. Codded Moule-Ear. This is titled, Arabis 
foltis petiolatis integerrimis. In the Hortus Cl Feri. 


it is termed, Turritis foliis lanceolatis integris pe- 


ticlails, 


— 


2, — 
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Vi urritls Iatifolia hirſuta, filiquis pendulis. 


—_ 


tiolatis, ad exortum ramoram ſolitarits. 
Bauhine calls it, Burſe paſtoris ſimilis filquoſa 
major; and others, Piloſella filiquoſa. It grows on 
old walls, ſandy and gravelly foils in England, 
and moſt of the northern parts of Europe. 


4. Smooth-leaved Codded Mouſe Ear. This 


is titled, Arabis foliis glabris : radicalibus lyratis : 
caulinis linearibus. Gronovius calls it, Cheiranthus 
caule filiformi Levi, foliis lanceolatis, inſimis inciſi 7s, 
It grows naturally in Canada. 

5. Virginian Rocket. This is, Arabis foliis cau- 
linis lanceolatis dentatis glabris. Plukenet calls it, 
Eruca Virginiana, belliats majeris folio , Gronovius, 
Turritis foliis lanceolatis dentatis: 
mis, filiquis compreſſis ſulcatis. 
in Virginia and Canada. 

6. Broad-leaved Tower Muſtard. This is titled, 
Arabis foliis amplexicaulibus, ſiliquis ancipilibus 
linearibus, calycibus ſuspiloſis. Amman calls it, 


It grows naturally 


Dame's Violet-lcaved Gillidower. 
titled, Arabis foliis amplexicaulibus, filiguis decur- 


vis plants linearibus, calycibus ſubrugoſis. Sauvages 


calls it, Turritis caule fimplici, ſolirs Janceolatis 


ſuldentatis glabris; Guettard, Turritis perraro rami- 


Species. ; 


The Lea- 
fi-ſtaiked 
B. ITY- 
bearing 
Angelica, 


and 
Naked. 
ſtalked 
Berry- 
bearir g 
Angelica, 
deſcribed, 


Culture. 


fera, Talis, Janceclatis obſcurs dentatis ; Tournefort, 


Caſpar 


radicalibus maxi- 


This is 


| 


rita major, Plateau. 


gibbous; 


Leucojum heſperidis folio, Boccone, Braſia ſylve- 
tris, albido flore, nutante filiqud ; and C luſius, Tur- 


It grows naturally in Swit- 
zerland, Hungary, Gaul, and Sicily, 
Arabis is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia 
wo a and the characters are, 
CaLyX is a deciduous perianthium, com- 


| oled of four parallel connivent leaves; the two 


opp2lite are large, oblong, acute, concave, and 
the other two are narrow and erect. 

2: COROLLA conſiſts of four oval patent petals 
placed in form of a croſs, and of the length of 


the calyx, 


There are four nectariums; each of them is a 
kind of retexed ſcale affixed to the receptacle. 

3. STAMINA. There are fix erect ſubulated 
filaments ;z two of them are the length of the 


calyx, the other four are much longer; and their 


antheræ are heart-ſhaped and erect. 
4 P15TILLUM conſiſts of a taper germen the 


length of the ſtamina, without any ſtyle, but an 


entire obtuſe ſtigma. 

9. PERICARPIUM 13 a long, narrow, compreſſed 
pod. :-*: 
6. SEMINA. 
and compreſſed. 


ee F 14 A —— HH 4.6 - FE. 
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ARALIA, 


ESIDES the Angelica tree already treated 
of, there are two hardy herbaceous ſpecies 
of this genus, whole ſtalks die to the ground 


every autumn, and freſh ones are produced from 
” roots every ſpring. Theſe are called, 


The Leaty-ttalked, or Canada Berry- bearing: 


1 


2. The Naked-ſtalked or Virginian Berry. bear- | 
| ng Angelica. 


. The Leafy-ſtalked Berry: bearing Kagel 


ales with a round, thick, jointed, ſmooth, branch- 


ing ſtalk to the height of three or four feet. The 


leaves grow alternately, are very large, and 
are compoſed of a great number of large, oval, 


pointed lobes that are ferrated on their edges. 


From the wings of the leaves the Howers are pro- 


duced in roundiſh umbels placed on ſmooth foot- 
they are of a greeniſh colour at firſt, but 


ſtalks ; 
become whiter afterwards. T hey will be in blow 
in June, and are ſucceeded by round channeled 
berrics, which will be firſt red, but when full ripe 


in the autumn of a black colour, and of a ſweet 


taſte, 

2. The Naked-ſtalked Berry-bearing Arige- 
lica, This riſes with an upright branching ſtalk 
to a yard or better in height. The leaves grow 
immediately from the root, are very large, 
branching, and have long footſtalks; they uſually 
conſiſt of three diviſions, each of which i 13 com- 
poſed of five ſerrated lobes. From among theſe the 
ſtalks are produced in the ſpring; in June they 
are terminated in round umbels of whitiſh flowers; 
and theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall black berries, 
which will be ripe in October. 

Theſe are both very hardy 16s and not only 
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BERRY-BEARING ANGELICA. 


- proper for large gardens, but wilderneſs- quarters, 


ſhrubberies, or to be ſtationed by the ſides of 
woods which are much frequented; for they will 
grow very well among trees, and by their large com- 


ö 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnzan 
ſylle m. 
The cha- 
racters. 


The ſeeds are many, roundiſh, 


Proper 


ſituation, 


pounded leaves have a majeſtic look; and in the 


autumn their berries 1 in ſuch Places have a pleaſing 
effect. 

They are propagated by dividing of the roots, 
or ſowing the ſeeds. The roots ſpread very much, 
ſo that they encreaſe faſt enough that way. Let 


Culture» | 


theſe be divided in the autumn, and let the off- 


ſets be planted immediately! in the places where 
they are deſigned to remain. | 


By ſeeds alſo they readily riſe. 


come up early in the ſpring. All ſummer they 


Theſe ſhould | 
be ſown very thin in the autumn, and they will 


will require no more trouble than keeping them 


clean from weeds, and thinning them where they 


are too cloſe; and in the autunin they may be 


planted out, hke the off-ſets, 1 in the places where | 


they are deſigned to remain, 
1. The Leafy-ſtalked Berry-bcaring Angelica 
is titled, Aralia caule folioſo berbaceo Levi. In the 


Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Aralia ex alis florifera. 


Cornutus calls it, Panaces carpimon ' ſive racemoſa 


Titles, 


Canadenſis; and Moriſon, Chriſtophoriana Canadenſis | 


racemoſa et ramoſa. 
nada. | 
2. The Naked-ſtalked Berry-bearing Angelica 
is titled, Aralia caule nudo, foliis binis ternatis. 
Colden calls it, Aralia caule nudo, radice repente; 
and Plukenet, Chriſtophoriana Virginiana, zarzæ 
radicibus ſurculoſis & frngofi . 
in Virginia. 


It grows naturally in Ca- 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species, 


Deſerip- 
tion of the 
Common 
Bear- 


berry, 


S HK 


ARBUTUS, The 


HERE are three low ſpecies of this genus, 


the culture of which is hardly ever at- 


tempted in gardens, but which nevertheleſs 
cauſe variety, and afford Plralure to thoſe whoſe 


thirſt is for a general collection of plants, and 


who may happen to have a ſituation ſuitable to 
8 nature. Theſe are uſually called, 

Ida UV, or Common Bear- berry. 

. Bilberry of Acadia. 

. Fitis Idea, or Common Mountain Bilberry. 

Uza UV 
of oy ais ſpecies are Iigneous, divide into numerous 

ranches, which are covered with a reddiſh bark, 

procumbent, and about a foot and a half or two 
teet in length. The leaves are oval, thick, 
Imooth, entire, 
remain on the plant all winter. The flowers 
come out in cluſters from the ends of the branches; 
they are of a greeniſh white colour, appear in 
May and June, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
black berries, which ripen in July. There 


a variety with purple flowers, and another with 


Bilberry 
of Aca- 
dia, 


red fruit. 


2. The Bilberry of Acadia is a native of the 


country from which itis named. It grows naturally 
on boggy ground there, and that directs us to its 
ſituation, when attempted to be propagated by 


us. Its branches are ligneous, trailing, and 


about two feet in length. The leaves are of an 


and 
Common 


Mountain in Lap land, 


Bilberry. 


Culture. 


as its title imports, g 


oval figure, and have cheir edges ſlightly ſerrated, 


_ They grow alternately on the branches, and in- 


deed be. ar, ſome reſemblance t to thoſe of the Ala- 


te and tos: mann bt „ by 
fruit in England. 
arc caten by the inhabitants. 

3. Vilis Idæa, or Common Mountain Bilberry, 
and other cold countries, 
This is alto a low r ligneous plant, with flen- 
der trailing branches. The leaves are of a 
whitiſh colour, and of an oblong figure; they 


many 


are very rough, and have their edges ſerrated. 


The flowers are produced from the wings of the 
leaves, on flender footſtalks; they appear in May 


, or Common Bear- berry. The ſtalks 


of a ſtrong green colour, and | 


18 


In the country where they 
grow naturally, they bear plenty of berries, which 


grows naturally on the Alps, 


—_— 


and June, and are ſucceeded by black berries . 


about the ſize of our common Bilberry ; and in 
the places where they grow naturally are caten as 
fruit, and much liked by t the inhabitants. 

The belt manner of raiſing theſe three ſorts, 
if a perſon ſhould happen to deſire them, is, 
to obtain the err, ics trom the places where they 


for if there 


tempt 


as it is capable of, 
ſown about half an inch deep. Leave the place 


ariſe with We er grows there. 


continue with us. 


many parts of America. 
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naturally grow, which are to be ſent over lt 


preſerved in ſand. Theſe plants are found grow- 
ing upon bogs on the ſides of high mountains, 
which are for many months covered with ſnow ; 
they are allo found growing in low, moiſt, ſwampy 
grounds; but bog: 885 and wet grounds are not 
alvrays common to chem in their native countries, 


for they are ſometimes found growing upon ſound 
ground, among moſs, &c. in the barreneſt ſandy 


Dolls. | 1 heſe hints direct us to the place they 
ſhould have with us, as well as their culture; 

be a boggy place by the fide of an 
hill or riſing ground, this is proper for the purpoſe. 
If it be on the nor th fide, it will be the better; 
and without this it will not be worth while to at- 
to raile them. 
the ſeeds ſhould be turned over many months 


The ſoil deſigned for 


before; ſo that the fward, or whatever grows 


there, may be perfectly rotted. The ſceds being 


thus obtained, this moiſt or boggy mould ſhould 
have a freſh turning over, and be made as fine 


and the ſeeds ſhould be 


then wholly to nature; not a weed ſhould be 


pulled up, nor a bit of moſs cleared off; and in 


the {econd ſpring you will find the young plants, 
if the ſeed was good, and the ſoil agrees with them, 

gr hey may be 
thinned where they come up too thick; and this is 
the only way of uſing theſe plants for them to 
The plants coming up from 


ſeeds thus town, have all demonſtration | that they 


like the ſoil; and they will afterwards grow and 


flouriſh in this place as well e as in their 
native countries. 


1. The Uta Ur/i, or Common Bear-berry, is 
entitled, Arbutus caulibus procumbentibus, foliis in- 
legerrimis. J. Bauhine calls it, Radiæ idæa pulata, 
& Oda u/; , and Cluſius, Uva iſe, It grows in the 
northern parts of Europe, allo in Canada, and 


Titles. ; 


2. The Bilberry of Acadia | is, Arbutus caulibus - 


| Procumbentibus, foliis ovatis ſubſerratis, floribus par- 
is, baccis pocyſperinis. 


This is the Vilis idæa Aca- 
dienſis foliis alalerui of Tournefort. It grows natu- 
rally in Acadia. 

3. The Vitis Idæa, or Mountain Billierry, 3 is, 


Arbutus caulibus procumbentibus, foliis rugefis ſer- 
C. Bauhine calls it, Vitis idea foliis ob. 
longis albicantibus; 


ratis. 
Cluſius and others, Vitis id ea. 
It grows common on dry mountainous parts in 
England, alſo on the Alps of Lapland, Switzer- 
land, and Siberia. 


td 
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comprehended under the term Arenaria : The 
more laſting kinds are uſually called, 

1. Sea Chick-Weed, or Sea Pimpernel. 

2. Tetraquetrous Arenaria. 

3. Many-ſtalked Arenaria. 

4. Bavarian Saxifrage. 

5. Rock Chick-Weed. 
6 
7 
g 


Species. 


. Mountain Chick-Weed. 
. Fine-leaved Chick-Weed. 
. Larch-leaved Chick-Weed. 
9. Striated Chick-Weed. 
10. Grand-flowered Chick-Weed. 


eien. 1-3» Sea Chick-Weed. The root is long, flen- 


tion ofthe det, jointed, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. 


Sea a The ſtalks are jointed, ſlender, about five or 
Chick- 


Weed, ſpread themſelves on the ground. The leaves 


are oval, acute, fleſhy, and of a pale or bluiſh 
reen. The flowers come out a few together 


from the tops of the ſtalks, having diſtinct foot- „ 
10. Grand- flowered Chick- Weed. The ra- and 


ſtalks; they are ſmall, ſtarry, and of a yellowiſh 


green colour; they appear in June and July, and 


| the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and September. 
Tetraque- 2. Tetraquetrous Arenaria. The ſtalks of this 
en, ſpecies divide into ſeveral branches, which, unleſs 
ſupported, lie on the ground. The leaves are oval, 
hollowed, recurved, and lie over each other four 


different ways. The flowers come out ſingly on | 


_ footſtalks from the ends of the branches; they are 
ſmall, ſtarry, and of a greeniſh colour ; they 


appear in June and July, and the feeds ripen 


| in the autumn. „„ . 

| 5 3. Many-ſtalked Arenaria. The ſtalks of this 
any. 

— ing. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, nervoſe, ſeſ- 


ſile, and acute. The flowers come out from the 


upper parts of the ſtalk, on ſhort ſlender foot- 


ſtalks; - their petals are undivided, and larger 
than the ſegments of the calyx. They appear in 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in September. 
Bavarian 4. Bavarian Saxifrage. The ftalks are thick, 
Saxifrage; ſucculent, branching, and five or ſix inches 


long. The leaves are nearly cylindrical, taper, | 
fleſhy, and obtuſe. The flowers come out one 


or two together from the ends of the branches on 
footſtalks ; they are of a white colour, and the 


| petals are ſpear-ſhaped. They appear in June 


and July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
Rock, 


ground. The leaves are awl-ſhaped, ſmooth, 


ſlender, and of a bluiſh green. The flowers 


come out in panicles from the tops of the ſtalks; 
they are of a white colour, appear in July, and 


trriety with ſpotted flowers. . 
Moun- 6. Mountain Chick-Weed. The ſtalks . are 


tam, very long and procumbent. The leaves are ſpear- 
| ſhaped, narrow, and rough. The flowers are mo- 
derately large, and of a whitiſh green; they appear 
in July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
IJ. Fine-leaved Chick-Weed. The ſtalks are 
ge lender, weak, and branching. The leaves are 


awl-ſnaped, narrow, and very elegant. The 
flowers come out in panicles from the ends of 
Vol. I. | | 


34. 


5. Rock Chick-Weed. The ſtalks are lender, 
divide into ſeveral branches, and lie on the 


EVERAL ſpecies of inconſiderable note are 


ſix inches long, divide into ſeveral branches, and 


plant are numerous from the root, ſlender, and trail- 


—_— 
- 
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the ſtalks; they have ſimple footſtalks, and theit 
petals are ſhorter than the ſegments of the calyx. 
They appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt and September. 3 

8. Larch-leaved Chick-Weed, The ſtalk is 
ſlender, tough, and almoſt naked on the upper rode? 
parts. The leaves are harrow, briſtly, and come g 


out in bunches in the manner of thoſe of the 


Larch-tree. The flowers are elegant, of a blue 
colour, grow on ſimple footſtalks, and have hairy 
cups. They ſhew themſelves in Auguſt, and the 


| ſeeds ripen in the autumn. The other varieties 


of this ſpecies are, the White, the Yellow, and the 
Whitiſh Green-flow ere. 

9. Striated Chick-Weed. The ſtalks di- _ 
vide into a few branches, and grow to be five Striated, 
or {ix inches high. The leaves are ſlender, nat- 
row, and erect. The flowers are very beautiful, 
reſemble thoſe of Mouſe-Ear, and have oblong 
ſtriated cups. They appear in Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | _ 


dical leaves are narrow, pointed, and form a Grand- 


cluſter at the crown of the root. The ſtalk is flowere 


Chicks 


flender, about four or five inches high, and Weed, 


cloſely garniſhed with narrow awl-ſhaped leaves. 
The flowers come out ſingly from the tops of 
the ſtalks; they are very large for flowers of this 
ſort, ſtarry, and of a beautiful appearance. Their 
time of blowing is moſtly in July and Auguſt; 


and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn; 


They are all propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
ſoon after they are ripe, in the places where the 


: ing thoſe 
be hoed to proper diſtances, and to a propet ſpecies. 


quantity; for three or four plants of each torr 


will be ſufficient to be ready for obſervation ; and 
this being done, they will require no trouble, 
except keeping them clean from weeds. 

1. Sea Chick-Weed, or Sea Pimpernel, is titled, Tites. 
Arenaria foliis ovatis acutis carnoſis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Aline litoralis, foliis portulace x 
Buxbaum, Telephium maritimum, portulace folio ; 
and Gerard, Anthyllis lentifolia ſeu alſine cruciata | 
marina. It grows naturally on the ſea-ſhores of 3 
England, and other countries in the north of 


F 


2. Tetraquetrous Arenaria is, Arenaria foliis 


ovatis carinatis recurvis quadrifariam imbricatis, It 
is a native of the Pyrences | 


3. Many-ſtalked Arenaria is, Arenaria foliis | 
ovatis ner voſis ſeſſilibus acutts, corollis calyce majo- 


ribus. Haller calls it, Al/ine foliis lanceolatis, petalis 


integris calyce majoribus. It grows naturally on 


the Helvetian and Pyrenean mountains. 
the ſeeds ripen in September. There is a va- | 


4. Bavarian Saxifrage is, Arenaria foliis ſemi-cy- 


| lindricis carnefis obtufis, petalis lanceolatig, pedunculis 


terminalibus ſubbinatis. Segueir calls it, Aline 
Alpina, foliis teretibus obtufis, fore albo, and Ray, 


Saxifraga Bavarica, It grows naturally in Bavaria. 


5. Rock Chick-Weed is, Arenaria foliis ſubu- 
latis, caulibus paniculatis, calycum foliolis ovatis, 
Guettard calls it, Arenaria foliis ſubulatis, calycinis 
laciniis membrana autiis obtuſis; Sauvages, Spergula 
foliis aciformibus denſis, ramis ramets ſubnudis; 
Herman, Alſine glabra, tenuiſſimis felits, floribus 
| 5 albis; 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


ſutis. Haller calls it, Aline foliis faſciculatis, pe- 


DNS S e {1 SN S N dl 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 


rtrionot the 


Bulboſe 
Atethef „ 


Adder- 
tongue- 
lea ved 


Baſtard 


albis; Tournefort, Aſine ſaxatilis, laricis folio, 
minor & minori flare; Plukenet, Alſine caryo- 
Phylloide tenuifolia, flore albo pundtato; Ray, Alſine 
Puſi'la pulchro flore, folio tenuifſimo noſtras ſ. Saxi- 
fraga puſilla caryophylloides flore albo purchells ; 
and Vaillant, ine ſaxatilis & multiflora, capillaceo 
Folio. It grows naturally in rocky mountainous 
places in England, Germany, Helvetia, France, 
and Siberia. 

6. Mountain Chick-Weed is, Arenaria foliis 
lanceolato-linearibus ſcabris : caulibus ſterilibus longiſſi- 
mis procumbentibus. It grows naturally in the moun- 
tainous parts of the ſouth of Gaul. | 

7. Fine-leaved Chick-Weed is, Arenaria foliis 
fubulatis, caule paniculato, pedunculis fimplicibus, 
capſulis erectis, petalis calyce brevioribus. Guettard 
calls it, Arenaria foliis ſubulatis, calycinis laciniis 
membrana ipſis anguſtiore auctis acutiſſimis ; and 
Caipar Bauhine, &c. Al/ine tenuifolia, It grows 
naturally in dry, ſandy, and gravelly places in 
England, Italy, Gaul, and Switzerland. 


$. Larch-leaved Chick-Weed is, Arenaria foliis 


ſetacets, caulè ſuperne nudiuſculo, calycibus ſubhir- 


tiolis fimplicibus, calyce tnrſuto;, Caſpar Bauhine, 
Aiſine Alpina, junceo folio, Vaillant, Lychnoides, 
Juniperi folio, perennis; and Ray, Alſine caryophyl- 
loides tenuifolia montana, lini flore. It grows natu- 


. 


parts of Europe. 


rally in mountainous places in England, Switzer- 


land, France, and Germany. 
9. Striated Chick- Weed is, Arenaria foliis li. 


nearibus erefis oppreſſis, calycibus oblongis ſtriatis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Auricula muris, pulchro 


flore, folio tenuiſſimo, It grows naturally on the 


Alpine parts of Auſtria. 
10. Grand-flowered Chick-Weed is, Arenaria 


faliis ſubulatis ſtrifis: radicalibus confertis, caulibus 


unifloris. Allion calls it, Aline uniflora & grandi- 


Nora, foliis acuminatis, petalis integris. It grows 


naturally on the Alps, and other mountainous 


Arenaria is of the claſs and order Decandria 


Trigynia, and the characters are, 


I. CAL xx is a perianthium compoſed of five 
oblong, acuminated, patent, permanent leaves. 

2. COROLLA is five oval petals, 8 

3. STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped filaments al- 
ternately interior, having roundiſh antheræ. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and 


three erect reflex ſtyles, with thickiſh ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM 15 an oval covered capſule, 
containing one cell, and opening in five parts at 


| the top. | | 9 
6. SEMINA, The feeds are many, and kidney- 
ſhaped. | 


© H A-F: xs. 


3 > 8 Þ 


O this genus are, 
5 I. Bulboſe Arethuſa, _ 4) 
2. Ophiogloſſoide Arethuſa, or Adder- 
tongue-leaved Baſtard Hellebore. 
3. Lily-leaved Baſtard Hellebore. 5 
1. Bulboſe Hretbuſa. The root conſiſts of two 


roundiſh bulbs. The ſtalk is tender, round, | 
ſucculent, and about four or five inches high. 
The leaves are ſmooth, of a thickiſh ſubſtance, | 


and form a ſheath to the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers come out ſingly from the tops of 
the ſtalks, ariſing from a two-leaved ſpatha ; they 


are long, purpliſh, and ſhew themſelves in April 


and May. 5 


2. Adder- tongue: leaved Baſtard Hellebore. 
This is often called Virginian Baſtard Hellebore. 


Ihe root is fibrous. The ſtalks are round, tender, 


upright, and adorned with two leaves only. One 
of the leaves belongs to the ſtalk, the other ſtands 


at the top of it, and ſerves for a ſpatha. The 


cauline leaf is oval and oblong, and the ſpatha- 


ceous leaf is flat, and ſpear-ſhaped. At the top 
of this is ſituated the flower, which is of a reddiſh 


ard 

Lily- 

leaved 

_ Baſtard 
FHlellebore 


colour, and appears in May and June. | 

3. Lily-leaved Baſtard Hellebore. The root 
is palmated and fibrous. The ſtalk is ſingle, 
upright, tender, and five or fix inches high. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, thick, and 


the lower one ſurrounds the italk with its baſe. 


At the top of the ſtalk is ſituated the ſpathaceous 
leaf: This alſo is ſpear- ſhaped; and out of it ariſes 


one irregular lily-like flower, conſiſting of ſix 


petals. Three of thele petals are long, narrow, and 


{ 


; 


June, and the ſtalks decay ſoon after the leaves 


are paſt. 


of a dull purple; the other three are ſhort, and 
of a reddiſh colour. They appear in May and 


Theſe plants grow naturally in moiſt places in | 


North America; ſo that whoever is deſirous of 


having them, ſhould procure the roots to be 


Culture. 


planted in tubs of earth when the ſtalks decay, 


which is in ſummer, after they have done flower- 
ing. When they arrive in England, they ſhould 


be turned out with the mould at the roots into 
ſome moiſt, ſandy, ſhady place; but the firſt 


and the laſt ſort ſhould remain unmoleſted, ſuf 


tering the natural herbage of the place to ſpring 
up with them, and they will then ariſe annually, 
and ſhew their flowers in the manner of our 


adapted to garden culture, and may be encreated 


by parting the roots. They are all very hardy, 


and will do extremely well provided the ſituation 


Orchis's or Satyrions. The ſecond fort is better 


be moiſt enough, and the foil light and ſandy, and 


not ſubject to bind and crack, as 1s the property 
of ſtrong ſoils through dry weather in ſummer. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Aretbuſa radice 
bulboſa, ſcapo vaginato, ſpatha dyphilis, In the 


Acta Upſal. it is termed, Serapias bulbis ſubrotundis, 


Titles. 


caule unifloro, Gronovius calls it, Arethuſa ; alſo, 


Orchidi affinis aquatica verna exigua; and Plukenet 
names it, Helleborine mariana monanthos ; fore longo 
purpuraſcente liliaceo. It grows naturally in watery 
places in Virginia and Canada. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Arethnſa radice 
fibroſa, ſcapi folio ovali, foliolo ſpathaceo lanceg/ato. 


In 


a f 
* . — 
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In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Cypripe- 
dium folio caulino ovato-oblongo terminali lanceolato 
plano. Plukenet calls it, Helleborine Virginiana, 
opbiogloſſi folio, and Moriſon, Helleborine Virgi- 


niana diphylla, It grows in watery places in Vir- 


ginia and Canada. 

3. The third ſpecies is, Arethuſa radice ſub- 
palmata, ſcapi folio, foliologue ſpathaceo, lanceolatis 
petalis, exterioribus adſcendentibus. Gronovius calls 
it, Serapias radicibus palmato- fibrofts, caule unifloro , 
and Cateſby, Helleborine lilii folio caulem ambiente, 
flore unico hexapetalo: tribus petalis longis anguſtis 
obſcure purpurets, ceteris brevioribus roſaceis, It 


grows naturally in marſhy places in moſt parts of 


North America. D 
Claſs Arethuſa is of the claſs and order Gynandria 


ol Diandria, and the characters are, 


Lir næan ; k 
ſylem. perianthium. 


3 cha- 2 CoROLLA is ringent, and compoſed of five 
racers, | | Tony. | 


CFF 


called Aretia. The root is thick, fibrous, 
and laſting. The ſtalks ariſe immediately 
from the root, are about two or three 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


inches high, and each is terminated by a flower. 


The leaves are ſmall, oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, and 


of a pale green. The flowers come out ſingly 


from the tops of the ſtalk; they are ſalver- 


ſhaped, ſmall, whitiſh; and there are ſome va- 


rieties which are brown, and others of a whitiſh 
green, They appear in May, and the ſeeds ripen 
in June. | _ 
This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
Cultare, as ſoon as they are ripe, in the places where they 
are to remain. The land ſhould be light, dry, 
and ſandy; and when the plants come up, they 
will require no trouble, except keeping them 
clean from weeds. By the end of April or May 
tollowing the forwardeſt plants will lower. If 
the ſeeds, when ripe, are permitted to ſcatter, they 
will frequently produce others ; and this genus, 
though ſo ſmall a plant, if it likes the foil and 


ſituation, will ſoon overſpread a large ſpot in the 
garden, if not reduced and kept within bounds by | 


good hoeing and management, 


1. Cal vx is a foliaceous ſpatha, There is no 


IH EERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


Monogynia, and the characters are, 


| ments. 


 acutiſh antherx. _ : 


PX 1 1 — 


oblong nearly equal petals; two of them arc ex- 
terior, and all of them meet at top, and form the 
figure of an helmet. There is a monophy llous 
nectarium, tubular at the baſe, and divided into 
two parts; the lower lip is reflexed, broad, rough, 
and propendent; the upper lip is narrow, tender, 
adheres to the ſtyle, and is lobed at the point. 

3. STAMINA are two very ſhort filaments ſit- 
ting on the top of the piſtil, having oval com- 
preſſed antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 
ſituated below the flower ; an oblong incurved 
ſtyle ſurrounded by the interior lip of the nec- 
tarium, and an infundibuliforme ſtigma. | 
5. PERICARPIUM 1s an oblong, oval, capſule 
formed of three valves, containing one cell, and 
opening in the angles. 

6. SEMINA,. The ſeeds are numerous and 


àceroſe. 


T7... EN NOOCER ME 


T F- 0 


Though there be no other ſpecies of this Titles. 


| genus, it ſtands by the diſtinctive name Haller 
gives it, that is, Aretia villoſa, ſcapis unifloris. 
In the Amænitates Academicæ it is termed, Andro- 
ſace cauleſcens, foliis allernis pedunculis unifloris. It is 


a native of Valleſia. 8 LS 9 8 80 
Aretia is of the claſs and order Pentandria Clas and 
dice in 
1. CAL vx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped, per- the Lin. 
manent perianthium, cut into five obtuſe ſeg- (40%, 
9 The cha- 
2. CoROLLA is an hypocrateriform petal. The racters. 
tube 1s oval, and the length of the calyx. The 


limb is divided into five oboval ſegments. 


3. STAMINA are five very ſhort conical fila- 
ments in the middle of the tube, having erect 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the tube, and a 
capitared depreſſed ſtigma, | | 
5. PERICARPI uu is a Capſule compoſed of 
five valves, and containing one cell. | 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are fiye, 


CHAP. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Introduc- 
tory Re- 
marks. 


CHA» 


LI. 


ARISTOLOCHIA, BIRTHWORT, 


F O 5 J of the ſpecies of this genus were well 


known to the Ancients; and the accounts 
they give us of their great efficacy with child- 
bearing women, is altogether incredible. Their 
power is very great and uſeful in many diſorders; 
and that ſpecies of it called Snake-Root, is a 


cure for the bite of the rattle-ſnake, and other 


poiſonous ſerpents. Due reflection on the good- 
neſs of the All- wiſe Creator ſhould not be paſſed 
by unnoticed, but his mercies magnified, in order- 


ing thele plants to abound in thole countries 
where ſuch noxious animals are to be dreaded. 


Specie:. 


| Deſcrip- _ 


tion of the 
Round- 


needs: © 


With us they are very uſeful in many caſes ; they 
are imported from abroad, and are to be met with 
in the ſhops. 1 will, therefore, enumerate the 


ſorts, and put the Reader in a method how he 


may meet with them in his garden. 1 
The hardy ſorts (for there are ſeveral that are 
enn 8 1 
1. Round-rooted Birthwort. 
. Long-rooted Birthwort. 
Hairy Birthwort. 
. Virginian Snake-Root. 
Upright Birthwort. 
. Round-rooted * Birthwort. 


[>] 


- On þÞ 6. 


The ſhape of 


theſe roots is like thoſe of the common Cyclamen, | 


but they will often grow to a larger ſize. From 


a foot and a half long. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 


round, and obtuſe; they have no footſtalks, and 


are placed alternately on the branches. 


The 


flowers are produced ſingly from the wings of the 


leaves; they are long, narrow, of a faint yellow, 


with a dark purple end. They will be in blow in 


Long, 
rooted, 


ard Hairy 
Rirth- 


wort; 


Viręinian 
Sbase- 
Reot 3 


placed without order on the branches. 


and 


Birth- 
Word ; 


June and July, and ripen their feeds in the au- 


MeAaealL.F. | 
2. Long: rooted Birthwort. 


few weak, trailing branches, about a foot and a half 


long. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, obtule, entire, | 
and grow on ſhort footſtalks alrernately on the 

branches. 
the wings of the leaves: Their colour is a dark 


The flowers are produced ſingly from 


purple. They will be in blow in June or July, 

and are ſucceeded by good feeds in the autumn. 
3. Hairy Birthwort. This alſo hath a large, 

long, tap-roct, like a carrot, The ſtalks are 


weak, hairy, and he on the ground, without ſup- 


port. The leaves are oblong, and very hairy. The 


flowers are very large, are produced from the | 


wings of the leaves in June and July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by good feeds in the autumn. 1 

4. Virginian Snake-Root. This hath ſeveral 
weak, round, flexible, procumbent ſtalks. The 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, oblong, plain, and are 
The 


flowers grow ſingly from the wings of the leaves; 


they are long, crooked, and of a reddiſh colour : 
They will be in blow in June and July, and per- 
fect their ſeeds in the autumn. 

Upright : 


5. Upright Birthwort. This hath a creeping 
root, which ſoon ſpreads itſelf to a great diſtance, 
and over-runs every thing that 1s near it, Theſe 
roots produce ſtalks, as they extend themſelves : 
They are ſingle, upright, firm, jointed, and will 
grow to about a foot and a half high. The leaves 
ere heart-ſhaped, broad, and grow alternately at 


conſiderable diſtance. 


The root of this. 
plant is like that of a carrot ; and from this iſſue a a 


with any common mould, 


up the plants; and as they appear, they mult 
have frequent watcrings, conſtant ſhade in the 


| ſheltered place. 


the joints on long footſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced from the wings of the leaves in June and 
July; they are of a pale yellow colour, and are 


often ſucceeded in the autumn by ripe ſeeds, 


The ſtalks of all theſe ſorts die to the ground in 
the winter, and new ones are produced in the 
Ipring. They are all of them uſed in medicine, 


and their virtues are very great. The firſt and the 


ſecond forts are of ſovereign uſe to women in la- 


bour, by promoting delivery. They are ſalutary 


againſt agues or poiſon, and very ferviceable to 
thoſe who are troubled with ſhortneſs of breath, 
pains in the ſides, cramps, &c. They are re— 
markable for their drawing property; and the 
Gardener muſt remember, that thorns ſtruck into 
the fleſh, are extracted by a poultice of theſe 


The Snake-Root cures the bite of the rattle- 
ſnake, by chewing and ſwallowing ſome, and 


applying more to the wounded part. The 
roots are imported from Virginia and Caro- 
lina, and are fold for various purpoſes in me- 
dicine with us. Be 5 | 
The culture of the fifth fort is not to be miſſed 


of: Take a piece of the root at any time of the 
year, but eſpecially in the autumn, winter, or 
they will L _ ſpring 3 plant it in the worſt part of the gar- 
thele ſpring a few weak, trailing ſtalks, about 


den, and it will grow, and ſoon extend itſelf to a 


light ſandy freſh earth. The pots ſhould be placed 


Medicinal 
properties 
of theſe 
ſpecies, 


Culture; | 


There is little beauty in it, 
and ir is chiefly propagated in phylic-gardens for 
. medicinal uſess TO „ ; 
The other ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, which by ſceds. 
| ſhould be ſown in the autumn in pots filled with 


in a warm ſituation ; and at the ſetting- in of hard _ 


froſts, ſhould be removed into the green-houſe, or 


under an hot-bed frame ; but when the weather 


becomes mild, ſhould reſume their former ſtation. 


| About the middle, or latter end of March, a 
moderate hot-bed ſhould be in readineſs ; on this 


the pots ſhould be placed, filling up the vacancies 
This will ſoon bring 


heat of the day, and as much free air as the wea- 
ther will permit, to prevent their drawing weak. 
As the heat of the bed abates, they muit be in- 


ured to the open air, and their ſtation need not 
be altered until the next ſpring ; 
ſtand, ſhading them with mats in hot weather all 
ſummer, and covering them with the glaſſes in 


for here they may 


froſty weather all winter. About March, the 
plants ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, and each 
ſhould be ſet in a {mall pot filled with light, fandy 


earth. This being done, their ſtation ſhould be 


under a frame, to be covered in bad weather, 


All ſummer the glaſſes ſhould be wholly taken off; 


but they mult be thaded in the hcatof the day with 
mats, and muſt have frequent waterings ; however, 
this watering mult be left off in the autumn, when 
the ſtalks decay. At the approach of bad wea- 
ther, the glaſſes muſt be piaced on the frames, 
and with that protection they muſt remain all 


winter. In the ſpring they muſt be planted out 


where they are to remain, which ſhould be in a 
bed of good, freſh, light earth, in a warm, well- 
If the ſummer ſhould prove dry, 

_ they 


* 7. . 


__ e F * 


P E R E N N 


* 


CALF LOWERS 


Titles, 


they ſhould be often watered, and kept conſtantly | 


clean from weeds; and in the winter, if the wea- 
ther is likely to be very ſevere, the beds ſhould be 
hooped, to be covered with mats, to ſcreen them 
from the froſt, which 1s very apt to deſtroy them. 
The ſummer following theſe plants will flower, 
and in the autumn afford good ſeeds, which ſhould 
always be ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; becauſe, 
if kept until ſpring, they frequently fail, or at 
leaſt remain a whole year before they come up. 
1. Round-rooted Birthwort is titled, Ariſto- 


lochia foliis cordatis ſubſeſſilibus obtuſis, caule infir- 


mo, floribus ſolitariis. In the Hortus Cliſfortianus 


it is termed, Ariſtolochia, caule infirmo ramoſo, fo- 


panica. Cluſius calls it, Ariſtolochia longa. It 
grows naturally in Italy, France, and Spain. 
3. Hairy Long-rooted Birthwort is titled, | 


liis cordatis integerrimis, floribus ſolitariis erettis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ariſtolochia rotunda, flore 
ex purpurd nigro. Another fort of it he terms, 
Ariſtolochia rotunda, flore ex albo purpuraſcente, 
Cluſius calls it, Ariſtolochia rotunda; and Camme- 
rarius ſimply, Ariſtolochiu. It grows naturally in 
Italy, Spain, and in ſome parts of France. | 
2. Long-rooted Birthwort. This is titled, 
Ariſtolochia foliis cordatis petiolatis integerrimis 
obtuſiuſculis, caule infirmo, floribus ſolitariis. Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Ariſtolochia longa vera. 
Another ſort of it he terms, Ar:/t:lochia longa Hiſ- 


Ariſtolochia foliis cordatis obtuſiuſculis birtis, flori- 
bus ſolitariis pendulis recurvatis ſubtruncalis. 
Tournefort calls it, Ariſtolochia longa ſubbirſuta, 
folio oblongo, fore maximo. It is a native of the 


Levant. | 


4. Virginian Snake-Root is titled, Ariftolochia 


foliis cordato-oblongis planis, caulibus infirmis ſu- * 


x 


* . | . \ . *» 
perne flexuoſis teretibus, floribus ſolitariis. In the 
Materia Medica it is titled, Ariftolochia caulibus 


planis, floribus recurvis ſolitariis. Plukenet calls 
it, Ariſtolocbia piſtolochia, five ſerpentaria Virgini- 
ana, caule nodoſo; and Moriſon, Ariſtolochia poly- 
rhizos Virginiana, frufiu parvo pentangulari. It 


grows naturally in Virginia, and other parts of 
America. 


lochia foliis cordatis, caule erecto, floribus axillari- 
bus confertis, In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
termed, Ariſtolochia caule eretto fimpliciſſimo, foliis 
cordatis petiolatis, floribus lateralibus confertis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ariftolochia clematitis 
recta; Cluſius, Ariftolochia clematitis vulgaris. 
It grows naturally in Auſtria, Gallia, and Tar- 
tary, 0 
Ariſtolochia is of the claſs and order Gynandria 
Aexandria, and the characters are, 
1. Caryx. There is none. 

2. CoroLia is a fingle, tubulous, irregular 
petal ; the baſe is ſwelling and round; the tube is 
cylindrical and oblong ; the limb is dilated ; and 
the lower part of it hangs out like a tongue. 

3. STAMINA. There are no filaments, but ſix 


| quadrilocular antheræ, which grow to the under 


part of the ſtigma. _ 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong, angular 
germen, ſituated below the flower; of hardly any 
ſtyle; and a concave, roundiſh ſtigma, that is di- 
vided into ſix parts. 5 | 


ſule, of fix cells. 


6. SemINa. The ſeeds are numerous, incum- 
bent, and depreſſed. 


infirmis angulgſis flexuoſis, foliis cordato-oblongis 


5. Upright Birthwort. This is titled, Ariſto- 


Claſs 


and order 


in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 

e cha- 
raQers, 


5. PrRicARPIu is a large, ſexangular cap- 
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| Introduc- | 


tory Re- 
marks. 


„ IE” 


THERE is no Fnglim name for Arnica, and 
: the ſpecies of it have generally been ſup- 
poled to belong to the Leopards Bane. Some, 


indeed, have taken them for forts of Dandelion, 


becauſe there is ſome diſtant reſemblance between | 


the flowers of one and the other; and one ſpecies 


of it has been called by many an Aſter. The 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Moun- 
ain, 


ſorts, however, that are chiefly proper for this 

place, are known by the names of, | | 
1. Mountain Leopards Bane. „ 
2. Scorpion Leopards Bane. 


1. Mountain Leopards Bane. Of this ſpecies | 


there are two remarkable varieties : One 1s called 
the Plentain-leaved Mountain Leopards Bane ; 
the other, the Alpine Narrow-leaved Leopards 
Bane. Theſe are both very hardy perennials, 
and greatly eſteemed in medicine. The roots 


are large, thick, and ſucculent, and ſpread them- 


ſelves all about. From theſe grow the leaves, the 
figure of which is oval; their edges are free from 
ſerratures ; and they a little reſemble thoſe of Plan- 
tain. The leaves of the ſecond variety are ſpear- 
ſhaped. Between theſe ariſe the flower-ſtalks : 


They will be about a foot and a half high, and are 


garniſhed by a few pair of leaves that grow oppo- 

ſite co eachother. A ſingle flower terminates each 

alk. The flowers are large, yellow, and not unlike 
Vor. I. | | 0 


. 


ff: oh 


thoſe of the Dandelion. They will be in blow in 
April and May, and are ſucceeded by oblong 
ſeeds, crowned with down, by which they are 
conveyed to a great diſtance. . __ 

2. Scorpion Leopards Bane. This hath a thick, 
jointed, fleſhy, irregular root, having many off- 
ſets, contorted various ways; and this, together 
with the notion that ſuch a root mult neceſſarily 


and 
Scorpion 


Leopards 


cure the bite of a ſcorpion, has occaſioned this ſpe- 


cies being diſtinguiſhed by the above name. From 


by oblong ſeeds, crowned with down, by which 
the wind conveys them to a great diſtance, 


| theſe roots riſe ſeveral ſtalks garniſhed with leaves, 
growing alternately, having their edges finely ſer- 
rated. The flowers terminate the ſtalks ; they are 

of the radical, compoſite kind, and are ſucceeded 


Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by off-ſets Method 


ing the roots, and ſowing the feeds, is the au- 


ſpring. The roots and the ſeeds will readily 
grow ; and, after having once flowered, the wind 


will come up in improper places, which muſt ei- 


hoed down like weeds. 
5D. 1. The 


from the roots or ſeeds. They love a moiſt ſoil, of propa- 
and a ſhady ſituation , and the beſt time for divid- gating 


em. 


tumn, though it may be done very well in the 


will ſow the ſeeds all over the garden, and plants 


ther be tranſplanted ro ſome other garden, or 


{ 
I! 
1 
j 
. 
. 
14 
1 
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Titles. 1. The Mountain Leopards Bane is titled, Ar- 
mica ſoliis ovatis integris : caulinis geminis oppaſitis. 
In the Flora Suecia it is termed, Doronicum foliis 
caulinis oppoſitis; in the Flora Lapponica, Doroni- 


it, Doronicum, plantaginis folio, alterum, The 
Alpine Narrow-leaved ſort is termed in the Flora 
Lapponica, Doronicum foliis lanceolatis. Tabernæmon- 
tanus calls it, Caliba alpina. They grow naturally 
on mountainous ground ; alſo in meadows in Ger- 
many, and moſt of the colder parts of Europe. 
2. The Scorpion Leopards Bane is titled, Arnica 
| foliis alternis ſerratis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Doronicum radice ſcorpii brachiatd ; Dalechamp, 
Doronicum brachiatd radice. It grows naturally in 


hine is a variety of this ſpecies. 

Claſs and Arnica is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia Poly- 
| _ gamia ſuperflua, and the characters are, 
Linnaan 1. Calyx. The common calyx is ſhorter than 

ſyſtem. the corolla, and is compoſed of ſeveral ſpear- 
The cha- ſhaped, erect ſcales, placed one over another. 


raters. 2. COROLLA is radiate and compound. The 


eee As the weakeſt, and ſeemingly meaneſt 
mg | flower diſplays, upon cloſe examination, 
the wonderful workmanſhip of the all- wiſe Creator, 
as well as the moſt ſplendid and gaudy, our gar- 


Accordingly, the diſpoſition of the ground ought 
that the moſt ſhowy, or thoſe that are called good 


cuous place of view; whilſt the others ſhould 


_ obſervations of the Botaniſt, or ſuch lovers of Na- 
ture, who are led to due contemplations, from the 


The ſpecies of Artemiſia are to be for this diſtant, 
or back part of the flower-garden ; for the Reader 
muſt be acquainted, that under this genus are ar- 
ranged the Mugworts, the Wormwood, the Sou- 


flowers, but nevertheleſs of ſome ſingularity, and 
many of them of admirable virtue and uſe. 
| Of the ſpecies then for this place, there are, 
Species, 1. The Common Mugwort. SY 
2. The Common Field Southernwood. 
3. The Wormwood. | 
4. Tanſey-leaved Mugwort. | 
5. Siberian Narrow-leaved Mugwort. 
6. Helvetian Mugwort. | 
7. Tartarian Southernwood. 
8, Roman Wormwood. 
9. Sea Wormwood. | 
10. Lavender-leaved Sea Wormwodd, 
11. Alpine Wormwood. 
12, Male Southernwood. | 
Theſe are all of them diſtin& ſpecies, and 
| comprehend many ſorts, which differ in ſize, orſome 
f reſpect or other. ee. e Soy 


cum foliis oblongis ovalibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


the moiſt upland grounds of Auſtria and Switzer- 
land. The Doronicum radice dulci of Caſpar Bau- | 


dens ſhould not be wholly deſtitute of thoſe plants 
which afford not the moſt tempting appearance. 


to be ſuch for the reception of the flower-roots, 
flowers ought to be ſtationed in the moſt _ — 

e 
placed at a diſtance, or in beds ſurrounding the 


choiceſt part of the flower. garden, for the nicer | 


amazing contrivance and variety in all her works. 


fe thernwood, and all the vaſt variety that belongs 
to them; plants of no very great beauty as | 


hermaphrodite flowers are moſt numerous in the 
diſk, and the female flowers in the radius are a- 
bout twenty. | 
Each hermaphrodite floret is tubulous, erect, 
and divided at the top into three or five parts. 
The female flowers are ſpear-ſhaped, long, pa- 
tent, and are indented in three parts at the end. 
3. STAMINA. The ſtamina of the hermaphro- 
dite flowers are five very ſhort filaments, with ob- 
long anther, which join in a cylinder. Thefe male 
flowers have five erect, awl-ſhaped filaments, but 
no antherz. | 
4. PisTILLUM in the hermaphrodite and fe- 
male flowers is alike, and conſiſts of an oblong 
germen, a ſingle ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
and a bifid ſtigma. | 8 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 5 
6. SEMINa. The ſeeds of the hermaphrodite 
flowers are ſingle, oblong, and crowned by 
long, hairy down. 3 | | 
The ſeeds of the female flowers are like thoſe of 
the hermaphrodite, but have no down. 
| The receptacle is naked. ny 
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ARTEMISIA MUGW.O RT 


| 1. The Common Mugwort is far from being a Common 
| bad plant; but what are chiefly valued of it in Mugwort, 
| gardens, are its two varieties; the Silver-{triped, | 
and the Gold-ſtriped Mugwort. The leaves are 
large, and finely divided. The ſegments are 
acute; and the whole leaf is downy underneath. 
The Silver-ſtriped is pleaſingly variegated with 
white, the Gold with yellow; and they are not 
apt to run away from their colour, which 
makes them more valuable. The ſtalks among 
theſe leaves riſes upright and firm; it is garniſhed 
with leaves, and the flowers are produced from 
the upper part: Theſe grow in ſingle ſpikes, will 
be in blow in June, and the ſeeds ripen ſoon _ 
after. As the variegated ſorts are the kinds 
chiefly preſerved in flower-gardens, they are 
continued and encreaſed only by parting of the 
roots ; while the plain ſort may be multiplied 
without end by the roots or ſeeds. _ 4 
2. Common Field Southernwood. The Sou- Common 
thernwood of our gardens is a kind of ſhrub, Fiel«Sor- 
and permitted to join in our wilderneſs quar- m_ 
ters. This is a diſtin& ſpecies from that, of a a 
diſagreeable ſmell, and is found growing naturally 
in ſome parts of England. The leaves are finely 
divided into a multitude of very narrow ſegments, 
not much unlike thoſe of fennel. Among theſe 
ariſe ſeveral ſmall, tough branches, full of lowers. 
They are adorned with ſmaller leaves at the joints, 
compoſed of many ſegments, and the flowers 


I grow in ſpikes from almoſt every part. Their co- 


lour is yellow, and they will be in blow in Auguſt. 

3. Wormwood. The Wormwood grows Worm- 
chiefly about towns and villages, under walls, by wood, 
the ſides of ways, and on banks and dunghills in 


| many parts of England, and is ſeldom cultivated 


in gardens. The leaves are very much divided, 
was are beautiful, with an hoary look. The 
| flowers grow from the ſides of the ſtalks : They 
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Tanſcy- | 
leave! 
Mug wort, 


nated, and have footſtalks. 


Siberian 
Navrow- 
Jeaved 


Mugwort, 


are nearly globular, hang down; and produce 
ſeeds enough to over-run a garden. 
4. Tanſcy-leaved Mugwort. The leaves of this 


plant are divided in the manner of Tanſey: Their 


upper ſurface is bright and ſhining, but their un- 
der is downy  thole on the ſtalks are ſmall, pin- 
The flowers grow in 
ſingle ſpikes; they are ſmall, and afford plenty 
of leeds ſoon after they are fallen. 

. Siberian Narrow-leaved Mugwort. 
leaves of this ſpecies are ſingle; ſpear-ſhaped, 
narrow, ſmooth on their upper ſurface, but downy 
underneath; they are of a ſtifiſh ſubſtahce, and 


their edges are acutely ſerrated. The ſtalks grow to 


about two feet high, and are garniſhed with ſmall, 


ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated leaves. The flowers grow 
Som the wings of the leaves; near the top, they 


into ſmall ſpikes: 
and they are ſoon ſucceeded by plenty of 
feeds. | | | 


' Helvetin 6. Helvetian Mugwort. This is a very low- 


M:gwort, 


are produced ſingle, but lower, they are formed 
Their colour is yellow, 


growing plant. The leaves are ſmall, palmated, 
and divided into ſeveral beautiful 
They are ſilky, of a ſilvery white, and are placed 


The 


egments: 


on footſtalks on the branches; they are ſingle, 


Tartarian 


Soothern- 


wood, 


excellence of this plant conſiſts, The flowers 


downy, and will grow to about eight or ten inches 


high. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in kind 
of umbels; their colour is yellow; they have 
downy cups, and are placed on very ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, Thi 18 a pretty little perennial, and, by 


place. 


imple, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, and entire; 
they are finely ſcented, and in this the chief 


grow from the upper parts of the ſtalk : They are 


and twice that number of hermaphrodite, but are 


Roman 
Werm- 


wood, 


Worm- 
wooo, 


Laven- 
der- 
leayed 
Sea 
Worm. 
wood, 


on their under ſide. 


compoſed of about half a dozen female florets, 
little regarded on their account. 


poſed of many narrow parts, that are downy 


The flowers are pro- 
duced from the wings of the leaves; their colour 


7. Tartarian Southernwood. The leaves are 


8. Roman Wormwood. The leaves are com- 


its filvery leaves eſpecially, cauſes reſpect in any 


The ſtalks grow to about a 
foot and a half long, and are plentifully garniſhed | 
with leaves and flowers. 


is yellow; they are ſmall, and hang downward ; 


will be in blow in July or Auguſt, and ripen their 


ſeeds ſoon after. 


9. Sea Wormwood. The leaves of this ecies 


are very downy, and divided into many parts. 


The ſtalks are ſmall ; and the flowers are produced 


from the ſides in ſmall ſpikes, growing alter- 
nately. There are ſeveral forts of” 

of them are finely ſcented. They have variouſly 
gone by the names of Belgic Sea Wormwood, 
F rench Sea Wormwood, German Sea Worm- 
wood, Sweet-ſcented Sea Wormwood, Creeping 
Sea Wormwood, &c. They grow upon many of 


it, and ſome 


the ſea-coaſts, but particularly France and Spain. 
They flower in July and Auguſt, and produce 
plenty of ſeeds ſoon after. 


10. Lavender-leaved Sea Wormwood. Of this 
plant alſo, there are a great many ſorts growing na- 
turally on moſt of the ſea-ſhores of the ſouthern 


parts of Europe. They are low-growitig plants. 


The leaves on the ſtalk are ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, 
and their edges are entire ; but the radical leaves 
are very much divided. Some of theſe ſorts have 
leaves that are moderately broad, others very 


narrow, and ſome much reſemble thoſe of Mug- 


Alpine 
Worm. 
wocd, 


wort. The flowers grow alternately from the 


ſides of the ſtalks, in a drooping manner: They 


flower at the time with moſt of the other ſorts, 
and produce plenty of ſeeds for increaſe. 


* 


ii. Alpine Wormwood. There is great va- 


riety of this ſort, which vary alſo very much in 


"IS r 


_ differetit ſituations; and the natural appearance 


in their viſual places of growth alters very much 


by good culture in our gardens: - The leaves are 
pinnated, and very downy ; ſome of them are 
of a ſilvery-white, and ſilky, whilſt others are 
quite green. The ſtalks of ſome are proſtfate, 
others riſing; and the flowers alſo differ in ſtæe: 
They blow at the uſual time, and their ſeeds ripen 
in plenty. This ſpecies comprehends the Dwarf 
Alpine, the Hoary Wormwood;z the Creeping 
Roman Wormwood, the Silvery-leaved Oriental 
Wormwood, the Narrow Downy-leaved Large- 
flowering Oriental Wormwood, the Scentleſs 
Oriental Wormwood, the Green Wormwood, 
&c. all of which have been reckoned as diſtinct 
ſpecies by antiquated Botaniſts. 5 

12. Common Southernwood. This ſpecies, 


though a kind of ſhrub, is uſually planted by the 


outſide of flower-gardens, for the improvement 
of noſegays; it being poſſeſſed of a ſtrong odour, 


which, to many, is very agrecable: It is a well. 


and 
Common 


Soutr,ern- 


wood 


known plant, and is eaſily propagated by cuttings. 


The beſt time for planting them is Augutt or 
September, though they will grow at any time 


of the year; and if the ſituation is ſhady, very 


few of them will fail growing, let the foil be 

Wliat it will 5 = Pn hs | 
The other ſorts allo are eafily propagated. 
They come up plentifully from ſecds, or may be 


- ſpeedily encreaſed by cuttings or. ſlips from the 
The roots may be divided at any time ot 


roots. 


Cultiy a- 
tion. 


the year, though the beſt ſeaſon is autumn and 


ſpring. The cuttings ſnould be planted in April 


or in Auguſt, in a moiſt, ſhady border; and the 
beſt time for ſowing the ſeeds is the autumn, ſoon 


after they are ripe: 


? 


As they are not much regarded, unleſs for me- n 


dicinal purpoſes, ſo they call for little trouble in 
their culture; for, beſides that they may be en- 


creaſed with the utmoſt rectify the above way, they 
come up readily themſelves 


rom ſcattered ſeeds: 


and there are very few of them, if they like the 


ſoil, and have once flowered, that will not, for the 

future, afford you plants enough. 
1. The Common Mugwort :s titled, Artemiſia 

foliis pinnatifidis planis incifis : ſubtus tomentoſis, 


| racemis ſimplicibus, floribus ovatis: radio quingt? 
In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 


floro. 


Titles: | 


Artemiſia folits pinnatifidis planis laciniatis, floribus 


erellis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Artemiſia vulgaris 


major; John Bauhine, Artemiſia vulgaris. It 
grows common in England; and moſt. parts of 
Europe. 9 4 3 

2. Common Field Southetnwood is titled, 27 
temiſia foliis multifidis linearibus, caulibus protum- 
bentibus Virgatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Abro- 


tanum campeſtre ; Cammerarius, Ambroſia altera. 


It grows naturally in ſandy, gravelly foils in Eng- 


land, and moſt parts of Europe. 

3. Wormwood is titled, Artemiſia foliis compoſi- 
tis multifidis, foribus ſubglobofis pendulis : recepiaculo 
villoſo. Gmelin calls it, Abſnthium incanum, fo- 


is compoſitis 8 multifidis, floribus ſubglobofis 


pendulis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Abſinthium Pon- 


ticum five Romanum, officinarum five Dioſcoridis. 

Cammerarius calls it imply, Abſintbium. It grows 
naturally by the fides of paths, on banks, dung- 
hills, &c. in moſt parts of Europe. 


4. Tanſey-leaved Mugwort is titled, Artemiſia 


foliis bipinnatis ſubtus tomentofis nitidis: pinnis tranſ- 
verſis, racemis ſimplicibus. Gmelin calls it, Arte- 
miſia radice perenni, foliis piunatis pinnatifidis inci- 


fis ſerratis, calycibus ſubrotundis viribus nutantibus. 


It grows naturally in Siberia. 

5. Siberian Narrow-leaved Mug wort is titled, 
Artemiſia foliis lanceolatis ſubtus tomentofis integerri- 
mis dentatiſque, florum radio ſub quinque flore. 

SGmelin calls it, Artemiſia foliis planis lanceolato- 


linearibus : 
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ſcendentibus, floribus glomeratis ſubfaſtigiatis, Haller 


linearibus : inferiorii us ſæpe ex pinnato-dentalis. It 


grows naturally in Siberia. 
6. Helvettan Mugwort. 


This is titled, Arte- 


miſia foliis palmatis multifidis ſericeis, caulibus ad- 


calls it, Artemiſia floribus umbellatis, foliis petiola- 
tis palmatis ſericeis; and Caſpar Bauhine, Ab/in- 


thium Alpinum candidum humile. It grows naturally 


in Helvetia and Valleſia. . | 
7. Tartarian Southernwood. This is titled, 
Artemiſia ſoliis lanceolatis integerrimis. Tournefort 
calls it, Abrotanum lini folio acriori & odorato ; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Dracunculus kortenfis ; and Dodo- 


næus, Draco herba. It grows naturally in Tar- 
_ tary and Siberia 


8. Roman Wormwood is titled, Artemiſia foliis 


mull ipartitis ſubtus tomentofis, floribus ſubrotundis 
nutantibus : receptaculo nudo. Caſpar Eauhine calls 


it, Abſenthium Ponticum tenuifolium incanum ; and 
Dodonæus, Ab/enthium tenuifolium, It grows na- 


turally in Hungary, Myſia, and Thrace. 


9, Sea Wormwood is titled, Artemiſia foliis 


multiparlitis tomentoſis, racemis cernuis, floſculis fe- 
mineis ternis. Van Royen calls it, Artemiſia foliis 
compaſitis multifidts, racemis ſimplicibus alternis, ori- 
bus ereflis ſeſſilibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ab- 
finthium ſeriphium Belgicum; alſo, Abſintbium ſeri- 
pbium Germanicum, It grows on the ſea- ſhores in 


many parts of Europe. 


| 


| 


erecto ſuffruticoſo. 


10. Lavender-leaved Sea Wormwood. This is 
titled, Artemiſia foliis caulinis lanceolatis integris: 
radicalibus multifidis, floſculis femineis ternis. - Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, 4b/inthium maritimum, laven- 
dule folio, Dodonæus, Ab/inthium anguſtifolium; 
and Columna, Abrotanum latifolium rarius, 
artemiſiæ folio. It grows on the ſea - ſhores of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe. | | 

11. Alpine Wormwood, This is titled, Arte- 
miſia foliis pinnatis, caulibus adſcendentibus hirſutis, 
floribus globoſts cernuis: receptaculo pappoſo. Gmelin 
calls it, Artemiſia foliis pinnatis piloſis, ramis ad- 
ſeendentibus floribus oblongis ſuberectis. Another fort 
of it he terms, AMlſinthium viride, ſoliis multifidis 
linearibus. Plukenet calls it, Ab/ſinthium Ponticum 
repens & ſupinum; Boccone, Abſinthium pumilum 
palmeum minus, argenteo ſericeo folio; Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Alſinthium Alpinum incanum ; and Tournefort, 
Abſinthium orientale tenuifolium argenteum & ſerj- 
ceum, flore mag no. 
rocks, &c. in Siberia. | Oro 
12. Male, or Common Southernwood. This 
is titled, Artemiſia foliis ramoſiſſimis ſetaceis, caule 


It grows naturally on the moun- 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Abro- 
| tanum mas anguſtifolium majus; and Dodonzus, 
Abrolanum mas. 


It grows naturally among 


tainous parts of Syria, Galatia, Cappadocia, | 


| Italy, and avout Montpelier in France. 
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ARUM, WAKE ROBIN, o, CUCKOW PINT. 


Introduc- * 
tory Re- 


marks. 


Species, 


eſcrip- 


tion of the 
Common, 


HE great ſingularity of the ſpecies of this 
genus, renders them worthy of a place in 
any garden. They are widely different from the 
reſt of the flowering tribe; and the diſpoſition of 


their flowers gives a freſh inſtance of the various 
ways with which Nature has bountifully adorned 


our gardens and fields. The hardy ſpecies are, 
1. The Common Arum, Wake Robin, or, 

Cuckow Pint. | 

| Virginian Arum. 

Appennine Arum. | 

„Italian Narrow-leaved Arum. | 

Italian Broad-leaved 4Araum, or Ariſarum. 

Dwarf American Arum. | | 

Trifoliate Arum, 

. Dragons. | 


SJ, DA N 


— 


They are of a ſhining green, though there are two 


or three varieties of it. The leaves of one are ſpot- 


ted with dark ſpots; thoſe of another ſort are finely 
veined with white; and another ſort is ſpotted with 
white and black. The white-veined kind grows 
much larger than the Common Arum, and is the 


ſort that is chiefly preſerved in gardens. In the 


center riſes the ſtalk, ſupporting a large ſpatha, 
which opening, diſcovers the flowers, having a 
long red column placed above them. They will 


be in blow in April, and after the ſpatha is 


withered, and the flowers are paſt, there ſucceeds 
them a multitude of red berries at the top of the 
ſtalk, which are the feeds, and which will be ripe 
in July | 


. The Common Arum has a pretty effect early 
in the ſpring, by its beautiful green leaves. Theſe 
are ſmooth, haſtated, and their edges are entire: 


their ſhape. 


2. Virginian Arum. The leaves of this ſpecies 
are haſtated and acute, though they are a little in- 
clined to a cordated figure. Between theſe riſe 


Virgi- 


nian, 


the flowers. They have ſhort footſtalks, and will 


be in blow in May, though they rarely pro- 
duce ſeeds in our gardens. This is a ſmaller 


| plant, of much inferior beauty to our Common 


Arum, and muſt have a warm ſituation, or it will 
be liable to be deſtroyed by the ſeverity of our 


en 


3. Appennine Arum. There are two or three 


ſorts of this ſpecies, all of which are very low 


plants. The leaves in general are haſtated, and 


Apen- 
nine, 


have ſhort footſtalks, though there are of it ſome 
with round leaves, and others that differ a little in 


the root; they are very inconſiderable; will be in 


The flowers riſe immediately from 


blow in April; and when they ripen their ſeeds, 
which is not common with us, it will be about 


July. 
4. Italian Narrow-leaved Arum. This alſo is a 
{mall plant. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped and nar- 
row. The flowers grow immediately from the 
roots; are very inconſiderable; will be in blow 


in April; and ſeldom produce good ſeeds in theſe 


parts. | | 
5. Broad-leaved Italian Arum. This is nearly 


upon a ſtamp with the two foregoing forts. The 


leaves are heart-ſhaped, oblong, and broad, The 
on is bifid, and the ſpadix is incurved. It 

owers in April, and the leeds rarely ripen here. 
Theſe three forts have been uſually called Ariſarum, 
or Friers Hood, that being the generical _—_ 
| INN which 
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Dwarf | 
American 


and 
Three- 
Jeaved 
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| deſeribed. 
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which, among old Botaniſts, was made to com- 
pXthend theſe ſpecs. 3 „ 

6. Dwarf American Arum. This is a very 
low plant. The leaves and flowers are 
ſeldom above eight or nine inches from the 
ground. The leaves are pedated; they are com- 


poſed of ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped lobes, having their 


edges entire. The ſpadix rears its head above the | 


{;atha; and the. flowers are very much like thoſe 
of our Common Arum. It ſeldom is in blow be- 


fore June, and very rarely produces leeds in theſe 


Parts. 


broad, pointed lobes, of a greyiſh green, having red 


veins, Between theſe grows the flower, which is 


of various colours in the different varieties, though 


the moſt common is purple; and there is of it the 


green and the white, l he ſpatha is very beauti- 


tul; its inſide is uſually purple, ſweetly variegated 


Deſerip-- 


tion of the 


EE x Dragons. 


IT heſe are ſpotted in the manner of a ſnake's belly, 


with white. They will be in perfection in June, 
but they ſeldom produce ſeeds with us. 

8. Dragons. Theſe are large-growing plants, 
and there are ſeveral varieties of them; but the 


Silver and the Gold-ftriped Dragons are the moſt 


eſteemed, and much fought for in our gardens. 
Their ſingularity, more than their beauty, cauſes 
them to be reſpected. The roots are large and 
fieſhy z and the ſtalk will grow to a yard in height: 


which, to ſome, is an offenſive look, whilſt others 


again are much pleaſed with ſuch ſtrange fingu- 


| larity. The leaves are pedated; they are large, 


ſmooth, and each is compoſed of ſeveral ſpear- 


ſhaped lobes, having their edges entire, The 
ſpadix is very large, and ſhaped like a club: It grows 


erect, and is for the moſt parc of a fine purple. The 


ſpatha alſo is purple, and large; ſo that when 
in full blow, theſe plants have an auguſt look. 


They flower in June and July, and produce ripe, 
red ſeeds in September; about which time the 


ſtalks decay, and freſh ones will be put up late 


th following ſpring. 


Theſe plants have a ſtrong, diſagreeable ſcent, 


which occaſions their being baniſhed from gar- 


Method 
olf propa- 
gating 


| thele ſpe. 


cies 


by feeds. 


dens by many. They are greatly eſteemed in me- 


dicine, being found ferviceable in many caſes; on 
which account they are propagated by ſome in 
great plenty. 8 


It is ſaid, that no ſerpent will come near a per- 
ſon who has any part of theſe plants about him. 

All theſe ſorts are to be raiſed by ſeeds, though 
the uſual way of propagating them is by parting 


of the roots. The beſt time for this is the autumn, 


ſoon after the leaves decay. The ſeeds ſhould be 


ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; 


becauſe, if they are kept until ſpring, they uſu- 
ally remain a year in the ground before they come 
up. The ſeeds of the foreign forts muſt be pro- 
cured from the places where they naturally grow, 
Theſe ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they arrive, in pots 


filled with light earth: After this, ſet them in the | 


ſhade until the ſpring following, and in dry wea- 
ther frequently water the pots. In March, plunge 
the pots into a moderate hot-bed ; this will ſoon 
bring up the ſeeds ; uſe them to the air as much as 


poſſible, and draw out the weakeſt where they are 


too cloſe. In the autumn, when the leaves decay, 


hot: bed frame. In the ſummer following, plunge 
the pots up to the rim in a ſhady part of the gar- 


let each plant have a ſeparate pot; and in the 
winter ſet them in the green-houſe, or under a 


den, and about Auguſt or September turn the 
plants out of the pots into the places where they 


are deſigned to remain, This ſhould be in a well- | 


Vor. I. 
34 


7e Threeckaved Arum, This alſo is a ſmall 

plant. The leaves are uſually two from each 
root, from which they grow immediately on long 
footſtalks. Each leaf is compoſed of three oblong, | 


ſheltered place, for they are ſometimes deſtroyed 
| by the ſeverity of our winters, 5 
„ I. Wake Robin is titled, Arum acaule, foliis Titles. 
haſtatis integerrimis, ſpadice clavato. Caſpar Bau- 
hine titles three ſorts of it; calling one, Arum 
vulgare non maculatum; another, Arum venis al- 
bis; and a third, Arum maculatum, maculis can- 
didis five nigris. Fuchſius calls it ſimply, Arum. 

We have it common in our hedges and woods. 
2. Virginian Arum. This is titled, Arum 
acaule, foliis haſtato-cordatis acutis, angulis obtufis. 
It grows naturally in the moiſt parts of Virginia. 

3. Appennine Arum. This is titled, ' Arum 
acaule, foliis haſtatis, ſpathd declinatd filiformi-ſu- 
bulatd. Tournefort calls it, Ariſarum flore in te- 
nuem caudam abeunte; Boccone, 4riſarum minus 
proboſcideum , Barreher, Ariſarum latifolium minus 
repens ceſpitoſum, It grows naturally on the 
| Appennine Mountains. 2 : 

4. Italian Narrow-leaved Aram. This is titled, 
Arum acaule, foliis lanceolatis, ſpadice ſetaceo decli- 
nato. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Arum anguſtifo- 
lium. It grows naturally near Rome; alſo in 
Dalmatia, the Eaſt, and in ſome parts of France. 

5. Broad-leaved Italian Arum. This is, Arum 
acaule, foliis cordato-oblongis, ſpath# bifidi, ſpadice 
incur vo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ariſarum lati- 
folium majns ; alſo, A riſarum latifolium alterum ; 
and Cluſius, Ariſarum latifolium. It grows natu- 
rally in Italy, Portugal, France and Spain. 

6. Dwarf American Arum. This is titled, 

Arum folits pedatis: foliolis lanceolatis integerrimis 

ſuperantibus ſpatham ſpadice breviorem. Herman 
calls it, Arum polyphyllum minus & humilius ; 
Plukenet, rum, foe ariſarum Virginianum, dra- 
contii folio pene viridi longo acuminato. It grows 
naturally in America. „ Zo 

7. Three-leaved Arum. This is titled, Arum 
acaule, foliis ternatis, foribus monoicis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Dracunculus, five ſerpentaria tri- 
phylla Brafiliana ; Moriſon, Arum, five ariſarum 
triphyllum minus : pene atro-rubente, Virginianum ; 
and Plukenet, Arum, five ariſarum minus marianum, 
fore & pene tx pallido vireſcente. It grows natu- 
rally in Virginia. | | „„ 

8. The Dragons is titled, Arum foliis pedatis: 
foliolis lanceolatis integerrimis æquantibus ſpatlum 
ſdadite longiorem. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
termed, Arum folits palmatis : foliolis undecim lan- 
ceolatis integerrimis : intermediis majoribus, ſpadice 
| clavato. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Dracunculus 
polyphyllus; Dodonæus, Dracontium. It grows 
naturally in the ſouthern parts of Europe. LD 

Arum is of the claſs and order Gynandria Poly- Claſs 
andria, and the characters are, Ro amd order. 

1. CaLyx. The ſpatha is of one leaf, large, 1. the 
and oblong : It is convoluted at the baſe, conni- Cas... 
vent at the top, compreſſed in the middle, and The cha- 
coloured within. FF CO 

The ſpadix is ſimple, club-ſhaped, and a little 
ſhorter than the ſpatha : It is coloured, and ſup- 
ports the germina. e 0 

2. CoRoLLa. There is none. 

3. STAMINA. There are no filaments, but 
there are two rows of nectaria, about the middle 
of the ſpadix, that are thick at their baſe, and 
terminate in ſlender cirrhi; and between them are 
the antheræ, which are numerous, four- ſquared, 
and ſit cloſe to the body of the ſpadix. = 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of numerous oval ger- 
mina at the baſe of the ſpadix, having hairy 
ſtigmas, without any ſtyles. _ | 

5. PerIcareIuM conſiſts of the like number 
of globoſe, unilocular berries. | 

6. SeMina, The feeds are many, and 
roundiſh. 
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; A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
AR Vr. a aͥ ] 
Ay this genus there are, | | 1. The Common Marſh Reed is titled, Arundo Titles. 
PILE () 1. The Common Marſh Reed, or Reed | calycibus quingueforis, paniculd laxd. In the Flora 
Fan Grals, | | Suecia it is termed, Arundo paniculd laxd, floſculis 
2. The Branched Reed Graſs. quinis, Sauvages calls it, Arundo paniculd laxd, 
3. The Small Reed Grals, calycibus fubbifloris ; Caſpar Bauhine, Arundo vul- 
4. The Sea Reed Grais. garis, five phragmites Dioſcoridis. It grows naturally 
5. The Indian Reed. in rivers and lakes in moſt parts of Europe. | 
Remarks. The firſt four ſorts grow naturally in many parts 2. Branched Reed Grals is titled, Arundo caly- 


of England, and are never propagated in gardens, 


unleſs for philoſophical obſervation in ſome marſhy | 


out-part of the garden. 


The firſt ſpecies, how- 


great ſervices in defending his tender plants in the 
winter, by the admirable hedges it forms. The 


fifth is the ſpecies for the Gardeners propagation, 


which has a ſingular and lofty look, when planted 


either among tall-growing perennials, or ſingly, 
parts of the garden. There are two 


in the moiſteſt 
e ee Of It; 
Var'eties, The Common Indian Reed. 
The Variegated Indian Reed. 5 
Both belong to one ſpecies, though the 
Common Sort will grow to a much greater height 
than the other. It will arrive to twelve or four- 
teen feet high. The ſtalks are large, jointed, and 
round. The leaves are large and long; and the 
flowers are produced in diffuſed panicles ; they 
flower in Auguſt, and in the autumn the ſtalks 
dic. A freſh one ſucceeds them from the ſame root 


Defcrip- 
*10p of the 


in the ſpring, which, by the autumn, will have 


| made ſuch amazing ſhoots as the former. 
6 
Variegat - 
ed Indian 
| _ riſes higher than ſix feet. The leaves alſo are narrow, 
| but being variegated, are thought to have a pretty 
effect by thoſe who are fond of ſuch ſort of plants. 
Both theſe forts are hardy enough to reſiſt the 
cold of our ſevereſt winters, and the moiſteſt 
| parts of the garden muſt be allotted them. 
Method of . e 
propagat- February or March. They will readily grow, but 


They are propagated by dividing of the roots in 


ing theſe will not arrive the firſt year to near the height they 


5 ſorts. 
faſt; ſo that if they are left undiſturbed for ſome 


years, and they like their ſituation, a large 
number of theſe ſtrong reeds will ariſe from the 


ſame root, which in the autumn may be cut down | 


near the bottom, and afterwards uſed as walking- 
ſucks, fiſhing-rods, &c, _ = e 


The Variegated fort differs from the other only | - 
in that the leaves are variegated, and the whole | 
plant of much ſmaller growth. The ſtalk ſeldom 


| ments, with bifurcated antheræ. 


will the ſummer following: They encreaſe pretty | 


cibus unifloris, culmo ramoſo. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Gramen arundinaceum, paniculd molli ſpadiced, 


majus. It grows naturally in moiſt woods, hedges, 
ever, the Gardener is much indebted to, for its 


and marſhes, in moſt parts of Europe. | 
3. Small Reed Graſs. This is titled, Arundo 
calycibus unifloris, paniculâ ered, folits ſubtus gla- 
bris. Scheuchzer calls it, Gramen arundinaceum 
paniculatum montanum, paniculd ſpadiceo- viridi, ſe- 
mine pappoſo. It grows naturally in moſt parts of 
Europe. 3 Es 

4. Sea Reed Graſs. This is titled, Arundo ca- 


| tyabus unifloris, foliis involutis mucronato-pungenti- 
bus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen ſparteum 


ſpicatum, foliis mucronatis longioribus. It grows 


naturally near the ſea-ſhores of Europe and 
-. AlMENCK. | e | 


5. The Indian Reed is titled, Arundo cahcibus | 
trifloris, paniculs diffuſs, In the Hortus Clifforti- 
anus it is termed, Arundo ſativa; and the ſpotted 
ſort is called, Arundo indica laconica verſicolor. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Arundo ſativa, que Donax 
Dioſcordis. It grows naturally in Spain and Por- 
tugal. F V 5 
Arundo is of the claſs and order 
nia, and the characters are,  _ | G . 
I. Cal vx is an erect glume, formed of two 3 
oblong, pointed valves, containing one or more ſy ſtem. 
flowers. J ͥçd 

2, COROLLA is formed of two oblong, acumi- raden. 
nated valves: Theſe are of the length of the ca- 
lyx, and have at their baſe a downy matter, which 


Chal. 
and order 


Triandria Digy- 


riſes almoſt the length of the flower. 


3. STAMINA conſiſt of three capillary fila- 
4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
and two capillary, reflexed, hairy ſtyles, with 
JJV 

5. PERICARPIUM, It has no other pericarpium 
than the corolla, which grows to the ſeed. . 

6. SEMEN, The ſeedis ſingle, oblong, pointed, 


and has long down at the baſe. 


CHAP. 


CH AB; 1 


ASARUM ASARABACCA, 
> 


Introduc- 


HE different forts of 4/arum afford more | nal Cyclamen. The flowers ſtand on long foot- 
| os. 98 - pleaſure from their ſingularity than their | ſtalks, and are of a deep purple colour; they will 
= real beauty; and ſome of them, eſpecially | be in blow in May, and the ſeeds will be ripe in 
the Engliſh ſorts, are more worthy of culti- | Auguſt. | 
vation for the ſake of their uſes in medicine All theſe forts may be encreaſed at pleaſure 3 
than any properties they are poſſeſſed of for or- by dividing the roots, at almoſt any time of the nee 8 
namenting the Flower Collection. They cauſe, | year, though the autumn is rather the beſt ſea- plants. 
however, variety; and as they are as uſeful for | ſon; and nothing more need be obſerved than to 
the philoſopher's inſpection as any of the moſt | plant the Engliſh ſort in a moilt ſhady place. 
gaudy ſorts, they claim a place here of courſe in | The other forts, alſo, love the ſhade; but they 
the Collection of Perennials. The diſtin& hardy | muſt have a place well protected, being more 
, | ſpecies of Aſarum, then, are, I tender, otherwiſe they will be liable to be deſtroy- 
Species. 1. Engliſh Aſarabacca. i ed by the ſeverity of our winters. 


2. Canada Aſarabacca. 1. Engliſh Aſarabacca is termed, Aſarum foliis 
23. Virginian Aſarabacca. THe | reniformibus obtufis binis. It is by numerous au- 
Toglih, 1. Engliſh Aſarabacca is pretty well known, | thors named, Aſarum foliis ſubcordatis petiolatis. 
being common in many gardens, where it is | Caſpar and John Bauhine, Cammerarius, and 

chiefly cultivated for its uſes in medicine. It is | Ray, call it ſimply, Aſarum. Parkinſon terms it, 
an emetic, and a great ſternutative. It is recom- | Aſarum vulgare. It grows naturally in woody 
mended in the gout and dropſy, and ſeveral other | places, particularly in Lancaſhire: . 
chronic diſorders, and is alſo a very powerful 2. Canada Aſarabacca is termed, Aſarum foliis 
emmenagogue. The roots of this ſpecies are | reniformibus mucronatis. Gronovius calls it, Aſa- 
oblong, thick, fleſhy, and creeping, ſending forth | rum foliis ſubcordatis petiolatis; Moriſon, Aſarum 
numerous fibres. From theſe immediately ariſe | Canadenfe, mucronato folio, and Cornutus, Aſa- 
the leaves, on ſhort footſtalks ; they are kidney- rum Canadenſe. It is a native of Canada, 
ſhaped, auriculated, thick, ſmooth, and of a | 3. Virginian Afarabacca is titled, Aſarum foliis 
deep · green colour. The flowers alſo ariſe im- cordatis obtuſis glabris petiolatis. This is the Aſa- 
mediately from the roots, on till ſhorter foot- rum Virginianum, piſtolochiæ foliis ſubrotundis, Cy- 
ſtalks; ſo that they are hid by the leaves, and | claminis more maculatis, It grows common in 
muſt be ſought for when deſired. They are of a | Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina. ES 
purpliſh colour, will be in blow in May, and Aſarum is of the claſs and order Dodecandria ©, 
the ſeeds that ſucceed them will be ripe in July | Monogynia; and the characters are, and oidei 
(V NCCWx 1. CaLyx is a thick, coloured, bell-ſhaped, in tlie 
Cade, 2. Canada Aſarabacca ſends forth its leaves | permanent perianthium, formed of a ſingle leaf, _—_— 
and flowers from the root. The leaves are mo- and lightly cut into three erect reflexed ſegments, . 
derately large, and ſtand on pretty long foot- 2. CoROLLA, There is none. nacters. 
ſtalks: They are hairy, and their figure is reni- | 3. STamina are twelve ſubulated filaments, 
forme ; but inſtead of being bluntly rounded at | about half the length of the calyx, with oblong 
the two extremities like the former, theſe 'are | anthere, faſtened in the middle to the filaments. 
pointed. The flowers grow in the ſame manner 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen at the bot- 
| as the former, and their outſide is of a greeniſh | tom of the calyx, —_ a cylindric ſtyle the 
tinge; they will be in blow in May, and the ſeeds | length of the ſtamina, and a ſtellated ſtigma cut 
_ ripen in Avguſt, Meet ere into ſix reflexed ſegments. _ | 


Titles. 


| 2 3. Virginian Aſarabacca. The leaves of this | 5. Pericarpium is a coriaceous capſule of 
 farabacca, ſpecies are of a cordated figure, Their extre- | about ſix cells. Tr 


ceſeribed. mity is very much rounded, and their footſtalks | 6. SEMINA, 


The ſeeds are numerous and 
are very long. They are ſmooth, and their upper | oval. OD og 
ſurface is veined a little like thoſe of the autum- 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND. GARDENING. 


a. I 


Species, 


Deſcrip- 


tion of the 
Common 
White 


of about two feet. 


EH AP. 


ASCLEPIAS, 


F this genus there are, 
1. Common White Swallow- Wort. 
2. Black Swallow-Wort. 
Syrian Dogſbane. 
Purple Upright Horned Dogſbane. 
Carolina Purple Dogſbane. 
Variegated-flowered Dogſbane 
Small Upright Canada Dogſbane. 
Hairy Virginian Dogſbane. 
9. Hairy New-England Dogſbane. 
10. Siberian Mountain Swallow- Wort. 
11. Narrow. leaved Maryland Swallow-Wort. 
1. Common White Swallow-Wort hath a 


3 AE 


ſtrong fibrous root, from which ariſe ſeveral ſien- 


der, upright, Jointed, ſingle ſtalks, to the height 
The leaves are of an oval 


lanceolated figure, acute- pointed, and grow op- 


8 poſite by pairs on ſhort footſtalks. 


From the 
wings of the leaves the flowers are produced in 


ſmall chiſters ; their colour is white; they will be in 


blow in June, and ripen their ſeeds in Septem- 


ber. The root of this ſort 1 is a common drug in 
the ſhops. 


"oa Sick * 
Swallow. 


Wort ; 


ſlender, twining ſtalks, which will grow to be 
about four feet long. The leaves are oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſmooth, and grow oppoſite by Pairs. 


The flowers riſe from the wings of the leaves, in 
ſmall cluſters; their colour is black; they will 


be in blow in June, and ripen their ſeeds in the 


autumn. 


Syrian, 


3. Syrian Dogſbane has a creeping root, from 
which ariſe ſeveral ſtrong, upright, unbranching | 


ſtalks, to the height of about four feet. The 


Purple 


Upright 


Horned, 


Carolina 
Purple, 


6 Variegat- 


ed flow- 


ered » 


leaves are large, oval, and oblong ; they are of 
a thick conſiſtence, of a duſky green colour on their 


upper ſurface, but downy underneath, and grow 
oppoſite by pairs on the ſtalks. The flowers 
grow in ſmall umbels, from the wings of the 


leaves; they are of a bad purple colour, and 
hang drooping, 
be in blow in July, and are ſucceeded by npe 


but are finely ſcented : They will 


leeds i in the autumn. 
4. Purple Upright Horned Dogſbane. The 


ſtalks of this fort are ſingle or unbranching, and 
will grow to about two feet high. The leaves 
are of an oval figure, hairy on their under fide, 


and placed oppolite by pairs. The flowers are 
produced from the tops of the ſtalks, in upright 
umbels ; they are of a fine purple colour, and 
have erect nectaria, called Horns; they will be 


in blow in July, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by 


ſeeds in our gardens. 

5. Carolina Purple Data: The 
are ſingle, and will grow "To be about a yard 
high. The leaves are oval, hairy on their under 


fide, and grow oppoſite by pairs on the ſtalks. 
The flowers grow 1n upright umbels, but the 


nectaria are declining ; they are of a very bad 


purple colour, will be in blow in July, but are 


rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds. 


6, Variegated-flowered Dogſbane. This ſpe- 


cies in America is called Miſank, which name 


has been adopted by ſome of our Gardeners ; 
others have called it the Old American Dogſbane. 


The ſtalks are upright, firm, unbranching, and 


| 


2. Black Swallow- Wort has ſeveral wa 1 
| nate the ſtalks in umbels; 


ſtalks 


| downy fodtſtalks. 


| nately on the branches. 


veral weak decumbent ſtalks, 


LVII. 


S$SWALLOWWORT. 


will grow t6 about a yard high. The leaves 


grow oppoſite by pairs, on ſhort reddiſh foot- 


{talks ; they are of an oval figure, rough, and 
their colour is a coarſe green, with a reddiſn 


midrib. The flowers grow from the tops of the 


ſtalks, in large umbels, ſupported by very ſhort 
Each ſeparate flower is rather 
ſmall; but being finely variegated with red or 
crimſon, having a whitiſh ground; and being 


pearance. They often flower late in the autumn; 


on which account this is preſerved by ſome as a 


greenhouſe. plant, though it will grow abroad in 


a warm ſoil and ſituation. 

7. Small Upright Canada Dogſbane. The 
ſtalks are erect, will grow to a foot and 
a half in height, and branch a little, near the 


top. The leaves are Per en ſmooth, and 
| grow oppoſite by pairs on the 


ftalk; but where the diviſion is made, uſually 
three leaves ate produced. The flowers termi- 
their colour is purple; 
they will be in blow in Auguſt, but are ſeldom ſuc- 
ceeded by good ſeeds in theſe parts. This, like 
the former, mult have a warm ſituation, or it 


| produced in large tufts, they make a pretty ap- 


| and if the plants are ſet in pots, and removed into 
the greenhouſe, they will frequently ſhew them- _ 
ſelves in winter, when few other flowers appear; 


8 mall 
U pright 
Canada, 


ower part of the 


will be found too tender to live abroad through 


| our hard winters; on which account it will be 


adviſeable to keep a few plants of each ſort in the 
greenhoule. | 

8. Hairy Virginian Dogſbane. This fort. has 
ſeveral weak, decumbent, hairy ſtalks, about 
a foot and a half long. 


footſtalks. The flowers terminate the branches 
in cloſe umbels they are of an orange colour, 
will be in blow- in Auguſt, and ſometimes 
bring their ſeeds to erfection. A few plants of 
this ſort alſo ſhould be preſerved in the green- 
houſe, as a very fevere winter will often deftroy 
all thoſe that are planted abroad, let their fitua- 


tion be ever ſo well defended. 


9. Hairy New-England Dogſbane has a large 
tuberous root. The ſtalks are upright, hairy, 


and grow to about two feet high. The leaves 


are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, and grow alter- 
The flowers are pro- 
duced from the upper parts and ends of ttic 
ſtalks, in ſimple umbels ; they are of an orange 


colour, will be in blow in Auguſt, and are foinc- 
times ſucceeded by good leeds. 


10. Siberian Mountain Swallow-Wort has e 
about a foot 


and a half long. The leaves are very narrow, 


revolute, and ſpear-ſhaped. The flowers grow 


in ſmall tufts from the tops of the ſtalks; they 
blow in Auguſt, but do not always produce good 
ſeeds with us. 

11. Narrow-leaved Maryland Swallow-Wort. 
The ſtalks of this fort are flender and upright. 
The leaves are very narrow, and grow in whorls 
round the ſtalks. The e grow in umbels, 


at the extremities of the ſtalks; their colour is 
white; they will be in blow in July, but are rarely 


duc 


Hairy 
Virginian 


The leaves alſo are 
hairy, oval, and grow "oppoſite, on very ſhort 


2nd 
Hair 
New- 

Eng! land 
Dogſoane, 


and of the | 
Siberian 
A ountail 


ard 
Narrow- 
leaved 
M. ryland 
Swallows 
Vott- - 
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Methodof 


ſucceeded by good ſeeds in England. This ſort 
muſt have a warm ſituation, or it will be in dan- 
ger of being deſtroyed by a hard winter. 


propagat- ing of their roots, the beſt ſeaſon for which is the 


ing the ſe 


ſorts by 
dividing 


the roots, the winter or ſpring. 


and by 
f ſeeds. 


autumn, about ſuch time as their ſtalks decay; 
though they will grow if removed any time in 
They all love a dry ſoil 
and a well-ſheltered ſituation, which is eſpecially 
neceſſary for the more tender ſorts, to enſure their 
living abroad in our winters. | 


They may be allo raiſed from ſeeds. Theſe, 


except the common ſorts, muſt be procured from 


the places where they naturally grow; bur: as 


they encreaſe very faſt by their roots, it is hardly 
worth the while to be at this trouble. This 


rule, however, will not hold good for them all; 


for the eighth and ninth ſorts ſhould be always 
Theſe ſhould be ſown in the 


raiſed from ſeeds. 
ſpring in a hot-bed, and after the plants are come 
up, ſhould have as much air as poſſible, to pre- 
vent their drawing weak, and muſt be ſparingly 
watered. They muſt be hardened to the tull 
air when the weather will permit; and after 


that they ſhould be planted in pots, which 


_ ought to be plunged up to the rims in a ſhady 

part of the kitchen-garden, and in the autuma 
ſhould be removed into the greenhouſc, or placed 
under a hot-bed-trame, to be ſafc all winter. In 
the ſpring the plants may be turned out of the 
pots, with the mould, into the places where they 


are deſigned to flower; though it would be ad- 


_ viſeable to ſhift a few of them into larger pots, 


of the ſorts. | 
fleſhy, they do not ſucceed ſo well in pots as in 
the open air, if the winters ſhould happen not to 


| Titles, | 


to be kept as greenhouſe- plants, for che ſecurity 
But as their roots are large and 


prove too ſevere. 5 


This method of raiſing them from ſeeds will 


hold good with all the other foreign torts ; but 
the Common White and Black Swallow- Worts 


require no more trouble than ſowing the ſeeds in 


a common bed, thinning them to proper diſ- 
tances, and keeping them clean from weeds, _ 
I. The Common White Swallow-Wort 1s en- 


titled, Aſclepias foliis ovatis baſi barbatis, caule 


erecto, umbellis proliferis. In the Flora Suecia it 
is termed, Aſclepias caule erecto fimpliciſſimo her- 


baceo, foliis cordato lanceolatis, racemis conglome 
ratis alternis; and in the Hortus Cliffortianus, 


Aſclepias caule erecto annuo, foliis ovato-lanceolatis, 


foribus confertis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Aſcle- 
pias albo flore;, and Dodonæus, Vincetoxicum. It 
grows naturally in Germany, and ſome other 


parts of Europe. | 


2. Black Swallow-Wort is, Aſclepias foliis 
ovatis baſi barbatis, caule ſuperne ſubvolubili. Van 


Royen calls it, Aſclepias caule ſubvolubili herbaceo, 


f;oliis ovato-lanceolatis, floribus confertis patentiſſi- 


mis; Caſpar Bauhine, Aſclepias nigro flore; and 


Cammerarius, Vincetoxicum fore nigro. It grows 


naturally on the hills near Montpelier. 


3. Syrian Dogſbane is, Aſclepias foliis ovalibus 


ſubtus tomentofis, caule ſimpliciſſimo, umbellis nutan- 


tibus. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 


Aſclepias caule erecto ſimplici annuo, foliis ovato- | 


oblongis ſubtus incanis, umbella nutante. Cornutus 


calls it, Apocynum majus Syriacum rectum; and 
_ Cluſius, Apocynum Sriacum. 


It grows naturally 
in Virginia. | 


The Aſclepias foliis Ianceolato-ellipticis, caule 


ſimplici glabro, nectarii corniculis conniventibus of 
the Amænitates Academice is a variety of this 


| Tpecies. | 


4. Purple Dogſbane with Upr ght Horns is, 
Aſclepias foliis ovatis ſubtus piloſiuſculis, caule fim- 
Plici, umbellis nectariiſque erectis. Dillenius calls 


Vo I. I. 
35. 


All theſe forts are eaſily propagated by divid- 


 rymbum magnum eſformantibus. 


it, Apocynum floribus amæne pu#pireis, corni ulis 
ſarrectis. It grows naturally in North-America. 
5. Carolina Purple Dogſbane is named, Aſcle- 
Pias foliis ovatis ſubtus vill:fis, caule fr.aplici, um- 
bellis erectis, neftariis reſupinatis. Dillenius calls 
it, Aſclepias floribus obſolete purpureis, corniculis 
reſupinatis, and Herman, Apocynum erectum No- 
de horacenſe, folits minus incanis, fore ex obſoleto 
dilute puipuraſcente. It grows naturally in Ca- 
rolina. | RT ” 
6. Variegated-flowered Dogſbane is entitled, 
Aſclepias folits ovatis rugofis nudis, caule fimplici, 
umbellis ſubſelſilibus: pedicellis tomento/is, Dille- 
nius calls it, Apocynum vetus Americanum, Wiſank 
Caſpar Bauhine, Aſclepias Virginiana; and Pluke— 
net, Apocynum Americanum ereftum, tuberoſd ra. 
dice non incanum, foliis rigidioribus latis ſubrotuu— 
dis, floribus albis intus purpureis, ſummo caule co- 


North-America. | | 
7. Small Upright Canada Dogſbane is, A/cle- 
pias foliis lanceolatis, caule ſuperne diviſo, umbellis 
ereftis geminis. Van Royen calls it, Aſclepias 


caule erecto ramoſo annuo, foliis lanceolatis, umbellis 


terminalibus erectis pluribus; and Cornutus, Apo— 


cynum minus rectum Canadenſe. It grows common 


in Canada and Virginia. | 


8. Hairy Virginian Dogſbane is, Aſclepias Fo- 
liis villoſis, cauie decumbente. Gronovius terms 


it, Aſclepias caule decumbente hirſuto, foliis ovatis 


obtuſis villoſis ſubſeſſilibus. 
irginia. 


9. Hairy New-England Dogſbane is, Aſclepias 


It grows naturally in 


foliis alaternis lanceolatis, caule divaricato prloſo. 


In the Hortus Cli ortianus it is termed, A/cle- 
pias caule erefto divaricato vilioſo, foliis lanceolatis, 
umbellis ſimplicibus terminalibus. Herman names 
it, Apocynum Nove Angliæ hirſutum, tuberò d ra- 
dice, floribus aurantiis, It grows common in 
North-America. | | 


10. Siberian Mountain Swallow-Wort is, A/cle- 


pias foliis revolutis lineari-lanceolatis oppoſitis ter- 


natiſque, caule decumbente. Amman calls it, 


Aſclepias montana humilis, radice longius proſerpente, 
lini foliis. It is a native of Siberia. | Tk 


11. Narrow-leaved Maryland Swallow-Wort 
is, Aſclepias f liis revolutis linearibus verticillatis, 
caule erecto. Gronovius calls it, Aſclepias foliis 
verticillatis lineari-ſetaceis; and Plukenet, Apocy- 


num Marianum erectum, linearie anguſtiſſimis foliis 
umbellatum. 


It grows common in Virginia. 


It is a native of 


1/clepias is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs 


Digynia; and the characters are, 


and order 


1. Cal rx is a ſmall permanent perianthium, 7" ths 


cut at the top into five acute ſegments. 


Linnæan 
ſyſtem, 


2. CoROLLA is a petal divided into five oval The cha- 


horn, whoſe point turns towards the filaments. 
The corpuſculum, which ſurrounds the parts of 
fructification, is of a truncated form, and incloſed 
by five ſcales, opening by as many fiſſures at the 
— | 

3. STAMINA. There are hardly any filaments, 
but five acute antheræ, that are inſerted in the 
truncated corpuſculum of the nectaria, within 
the ſcales. . 

4. PisTILLUM. The germina are two, oval, 
and acuminated. The ſtyles are hardly diſcerni- 


ble, and the ſtigmas are ſimple. 


5. PERICARPIUM conſiſts of two large, ob- 
long, acuminated, ſwelling pods. Each of them 
is formed of a ſingle valve, and contains one 
cell 

6. SEMINA. 


1 C H A P. 


| The ſeeds are numerous, imbri- 
cated, and crowned with down. 


acuminated ſegments, which are ſomewhat re- racers. 
flexed. There are five nectaria, which encom- 
| paſs the parts of fructification: Theſe are of an 
oval figure, and from the baſe ariſes a kind of 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species, ; 


SH AP; 


ASCYRUM; Sr. 


E muſt not wholly pals by Aſe cyrum ; for 

though the ſpecies of it are of no very 

great beauty, yet that thirſt after variety 

which poſſeſſes moſt planters of taſte, would 

condemn an omiſſion of that nature, as an un- 
f crime. The ſpecies, then, are, 

. Oval-leaved Aſcyrum, or St. Andrew's Croſs. 

2, Oblong-leaved A rum, or Baſtard St. ſohn's 


Wort. 


Oval 


" 
Oblong- 
leaved 

Aſcyrum 


deſcribed. 


Varieties. 


Hairy 1 
Aſcyrum. 


| Cultore. 


Species. 


Pairs. 


half high. 


four leaves, and their colour is yellow; 
very much like thoſe of the Common St. John's 
Wort, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by good 


of the cuttings in a ſhady border, 


3. Hairy Aſcyrum. : © 
1. Oval-leaved Aſcyrum. The ſtalks of this 
ſort are flender, round, about half a foot high, 


and divide into two - ſmaller near the top. 


The leaves are ſmall, oval, and grow oppoſite by 
The flowers are produced | in loole ſpikes 
trom the diviſion of the branches; they are of a 
yellow colour, but ſmall, and of little beauty, 


8 Oblong- leaved Aſe cyrum, or Baſtard St. 


John's Wort, will grow to about a foot and a 


leaves are oblong, ſmooth, and narrow; 


they 


are glandulous at their baſe, and placed on the 
branches without any footſtalks. 
are yellow, and four or five of them growing to- 
_ gether, terminate the branches. 


The flowers 


Each of them 
is compoſed of four petals, which are hollow, 
and they ſeldom produce ſeeds in England. 

There are two or three varieties of this ſort; 
but their differences are inconſiderable, except 


that of a dwarf ſort, which grows to little more 
than half a foot high. 


3. Hairy Aſcyrum. 
are woody, upright, firm, and will grow to about 
a yard in height. 
hairy, and their figure is oblong, The flowers 
terminate the branches : Each is compoſed of 
they are 


feed, 

All theſe ſorts are eaſily e by planting 
or laying 
down the branches. Either way they will readily 


take root; and as many plants as you could wiſh | 


' for may be eaſily obtained. | 
Their ſtation ſhould be among ſuch plants as 


PE TI ERS 


— 


The ſtalks are flat and woody. The 


The ſtalks of this ſpecies ; 


The leaves are exceeding. 


* 


LVIII. 


WORT. 


are raiſed more for philoſophical obſervation than 


beauty; or if there is a ſhrubbery, they would 
not be improperly fixed there, among the ſmall- 
growing ſorts; for they are of a kind of ſhrubby 
nature themſelves, and the value of a Collection 
is always enhanced by variety, though the 
plants themſelves ſeem to many inconſiderable 


and mean. 


1. St. Andrew's Croſs is titled, Aſcyrum foliis 
ovatis, caule tereti, paniculd dichotomd. In the 
Hortus Clifoptianus it is termed, Aſcyrum foliis 
ovatis, Plukenet calls it, Hypericoides ex terra 
Marian, floribus exiguis luteis. It grows common 
in Virginia. 

2. Baſtard St. Joan” « Wort i is, Aſc ryrum „ flit 
oblongis, ramis ancipitibus. Brown calls it, Aſcy- 
rum fruticoſum minus ſupradecompoſitum, ramulis 


 gracilibus marginatis, foiits linearibus ſeſſulibus baſt 
_ biglandulis;, Plumier, Hypericoides fruteſcens erecta, 


flore luteo; and Plukenet, 2 pumilum 


| ſempervirens, caule compreſſo ligneo ad bing latera 


elato, flore Inteo tetrapetalo. Ir grows common in 


Virginia and Jamaica. 


3. Hairy Aſcyrum is termed, Afey rum foltis hir- 
ulis, caule ftrifo, Plukenet names it, Hyperi- 
cum Virginianum fruteſcens pilgſiſimum. It is a 
native of Virginia. 


Aſcyrum is of the claſs and order Polyadelphia c 


de arm and the characters are, 
. CaLYX 1s an erect four-leaved perianthium. * 


The two outer leaves are very ſmall, narrow, 3 
and oppoſite; the two interior are large, plane, The cha- 


and cordated. 

2. CoroiLa conſiſt of four oval petals. Of 
theſe the two outer are large and placed 8 | 
ſite, the two interior are ſmaller. 

3. STaMIxna conſiſt of numerous ſetaceous 


filaments, connected at their baſe into four parts, 


with roundiſh antheræ. 
4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a es ſmall ſtyle, and a ſimple ſtigma. 

5. PeriCareiuM is an oblong acuminated 
capſule, formed of two valves, and incioſed by 
the larger leaves of the caly cx. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are Numerous, ſmall, 


and roundiſh, | 


CHAP 


ASPERUL 4, 


HE perennials of this genus are, 
1. Common Woodroof. 
| 2. Italian Woodroof. 
3. Swediſh Woodroof. 
4. Squinancy-Wort. 
5. Rock Squinancy-Wort. 


LIX. 


WOOD ROOF. 


1. Common Woodroof. 
fibrous, and creeping. 


long. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oblong, nar- 


row, pointed, of a dark-green colour, and clan 
© 


The root is lender, join. 
The ſtalks are weak, tion ar:d 
ſquare, jointed, fend out a few ſide-branches uſes of e 


on 
near the top, and grow to about a foot and a half Come 


5 8 ” vol 


# les _ © wo” 13 8 * > . a 
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F L OW ERS. 


| Ttalian, 


of them grow at each joint, ſurrounding the 
ſtalks in a radiated manner. The flowers come 
out in. cluſters from the ends of the ſtalks and 
ſide- branches; they are of a white colour, and 


very fragrant; they appear in May, and the ſeeds 


ripen in July | 

This plant 1s ſaid to be a good vulnerary, and 
is accounted ſalutary in palſies, epilephies, obſtruc- 
tions in the liver, &c. 

The leaves, as well as flowers, are of an agree- 
able odour; this they impart to liquors, and be- 
ing ſteeped in wine, pus it a fine flavour. 
2. Italian Woodroof. The ſtalks of this ſpecies 
are weak, jointed, ſquare, ſend forth branches al- 


ternately, and are about a foot and a half high. 


joint. 
the ends of the main ſtalk and branches; they 
are of a white colour, appear in May and June, 


and of the 
Squinan- 
cy, 


and four grow together at a joint. T 
come out in bunches from the ends of the ſtalks 


The leaves are broad, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
The flowers 


and branches; they ſhew themſelves in May and 


June, and the ſeeds ripen in July, 
3. Swediſh Woodroof. The talk of this fort | 


is weak, flaccid, ſquare, jointed, branching, and, 
unleſs ſupported, les on the ground, 
leaves are narrow, and near the bottom of the 
plant grow ſix at a joint; higher up four only 
furround the ſtalk, in a radiated manner, at each 
The flowers come out in bunches from 


and the ſeeds ripen in July. : 
4. Squinancy-Wort. The root is long, hard, 
black, woody, and ſtrikes deep into the ground, 


The ſtalks are ſlender, weak, ſquare, jointed, 
fix or eight inches long, for the moſt part. pro- 
The 


cumbent, and ſtrike root at the joints. 
leaves are narrow, ſmooth, and grow four at a 


joint, except near the tops of the ſtalks, where 


there are two only, placed oppoſite. The flowers 
come out in umbels from the ends of the ſtalks; 


they are of a pale- red colour, appear in June, 


July, and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 


autumn. 


There is a variety of this, with white flowers. 
This ſpecies is admirable for the cure of ſqui- 


nancies, either taken inwardly, or by external 


and Rock 
Squinan- 


cy -War t. 


= gating 
theſe ſpe- 
cies, | 


„„ SEpemoer.- 
Methods 
of propa- 


application. | | | 
5. Rock Squinancy-Wort. The ſtalks are up- 


ſmooth, and quaternate. The flowers are tubu- 


pear in June and 


Theſe plants are all encreaſed by parting of 


the roots, which may be done any time of the 


year, though the beſt ſeaſon is the autumn. 


They may be alſo propagated by ſeeds, which | 
may be ſown in the autumn or ſpring. When 


the plants come up, they muſt be thinned where 


they are too cloſe, and duly watered in dry wea- 


ther; and when they are fit to remove, ſhould 
be pricked out in beds at a ſmall diſtance from 


each other, where they may ſtand until the au- 
tumn, and then be tranſplanted to the places in 


' which they are deſigned to remain. 


The 


1 


right, ſquare, jointed, and eight or ten inches 
high. The leaves are ſpear ſhaped, narrow, 


/. ſaxifraga altera Ceſalpini. 
in dry mountainous places, eſpecially in chalky 
| foils, in England, Germany, Helvetia, France, 
| and Italy. 15 5 


ſtyle, divided at the top into two parts, 


They are all extremely hardy, will grow in 
any ſoil or ſituation, and when they are ſet out 
for good will call for no trouble, except keeping 
them clean from weeds. 

t. Common Woodroof 1s titled, Aſpernin foliis 
oftonis lanceolatis, florum faſciculatis pedunculatis. 
In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Aſperula 
foitis pluribus, floribus pedunciilo elevatis, Caipar 


Bauhine calls it, Aſperula, ſ. Rubeola montana 


odorata ;, Gerard, Ajperiia; and Parkinſon, Aſpe- 
rula odorata, It grows common in woods and 


ſhady places in England, Germany, and Sweden: 
2. Italian Woodroot is, Aſperula. foliis quater- 
nis ovato-lanceolatis, floribus faſciculatis terminali- 


bus. Van Royen terms it, Aſperula f.liis quater- 
nis ovato-lanceolatis, ramis alternis; and. Caipar 
Bauhine, Rubia quadrifolia & latifolia lævis. It 
is a native of the Italian and Helvetian Mountains. 


3. Swedith Woodroof is, Aſperula foliis linea- 


ribus: inferioribus ſenis: intermediis quaternis, 
In the 
Flora Suecia it is termed, Aſperula foliis quaternis 
linearibus, floribus ſepius trifidis. Haller names 
it, Rubeola quadrifolia, caule ramoſo flaccido, flori- 


caule flaccido, » floribus pleriſque trifidis. 


bus trifidis; Moriſon, Gallium album tripetalum; 
and Tabernæmontanus, Gallium album 3. It 


| grows naturally on the dry rocky parts of Swe- 


den, Thuringia, Gaul, and Siberia. 


4. Squinancy-Wort is, Aſperula foliis quaternis 


linearibus : ſuperioribus oppoſitis ſtipulatis, caule 
erecto, floribus quadrifidis, Van Royen terms it, 


 Aſperula foliis linearibus quaternis,  ſummis oppoſi- 


tis, Haller, Rubeola foliis quaternis, ſeminibus 
glabris, floribus umbellatis , Caſpar Bauhine, Ru- 


Lia cynanchica; Columna, Gallium montanum la- 


tifolium cruciatum; Tabernæmontanus, Gallium 
album minus; Tournefort, Rubeola vulgaris qua- 
drifolia lævis, floribus purpurantibus; Gerard, - 
nanchica; and Parkinſon, Aſperula repens Geſneri, 


Titles. 


It grows naturally 


5. Rock Squinancy-Wort is, Aſperula foliis 


quaternis lanceolato-linearibus, caule erefto, floribus 


ſepius trifidis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Rubia 

cynanchica ſaxatilis. It grows naturally on the 

Si, op ᷣͤ v | 
Aſperula is of the claſs and order Tetrandria 


| Monogynia ; and the characters are, 
lar, moſtly trifid, 'and of a red colour; they ap- | 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in 


1. CaLyX is a ſmall perianthium, placed on 
the germen, and indented in four parts. 
2. CoroLLa is a funnel-ſhaped petal. The 
tube is cylindrical and long ; the limb is divided 


Into four oblong, obtuſe, reflexed ſegments. | 
3. STaMina are four filaments placed at the 


top of the tube, having ſimple antheræ. t 
4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a didymous roundiſh 
germen, ſituated below the flower, and a filiform 
each part 
being crowned by a capitated ſtigma. | 
5. PrRICARPIUM conſiſts of two juiceleſs, 
globular berries, growing together. 
6. SeMINAa, The ſeeds are ſingle, large, and 
roundiſh, e At 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 
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ASPHODELUS, ASPHODEL, or KING's SPEAR. 


HERE are no more than three diſtin& | 


1 ſpecies of this genus at this time known, 
yet they admit of ſeveral varieties, all of 
which are pretty flowers; and their being eaſy of 


culture, makes them ſtill more valuable and de- 


ſireable in our gardens. Theſe ſpecies are called, 
Species, 1. Yellow Aſphodel. | 
2. Fiſtular, or Hollow-leaved Aſphodel. 
3. White Aſphodel. 


Deferip- 1+ Yellow Aſphodel. The root of this ſpecies 


tionof the 15 compoſed of numerous, thick, fleſhy, yellow 
Yellow, fibres, connected to one common head. From 
this head iſſue numerous, long, narrow, angular, 

| hollowed, ſharp-pointed, greyiſh leaves. The 
 flower-ſtalk will grow to be two feet and a half 

hich; it is upright, round, firm, and garniſhed 

with numerous leaves like the radical one, but 


ſſmaller. The flowers are numerous, and form 


a long ſpike from the middle of the ſtalk to the 


top; they are of a pure yellow, and expand 


themſelves in a ſtar hke manner. Each flower 
is of ſhort continuance, but there will be a 


ſucceſſion of them on the ſame ſpike for a month | Then plant them out in the nurſery-ground, in 


or {ix weeks, inſomuch that the ſame ſtalk will 
at once ſhew you flower-buds opening, flowers 
full blown, flowers fading, and large ſeed-veſſels 
(like berries) with their ſeeds almoſt ripe. They 


will be in blow in June; and often from an off. 


ſet of the ſame plant freſh flowers will ariſe in 
September, which will continue to ſhew them- 
ſelves until the froſt ſtops them. | 


are numerous, and form a large tuft; they are 


narrow, ſubulated, ſtriated, hollowed, and ſharp- 


pointed. The ſtalk is ſmooth, and deſtitute of 
leaves; it is branching, and the top of it is 
adorned with the flowers: Theſe are white and 
ſtarry, with a few purple lines on the outſide ; 
they will be in blow in July, and their ſeeds ripen 

| in Auguſt or September. | | 
ard 3. Great White Aſphodel. The root of this 
Greaz ſpecies is compoſed of many thick fleſhy fibres, 
White to which hang many tuberous, oblong parts. 
Aſphodel. Theſe are collected into one common head, and 
from this iſſue a large number of ſword-ſhaped, 
hollowed, ſharp-pointed leaves. The ftalk is 
round, ſmooth, and naked; in ſome varieties it 
is fingle, in others branching. The flowers adorn 


the top, in a long ſpike; each flower is large and 


ſpreading ; it is of a pure white on the inſide, 


but without a line of purple runs down the mid- | 


dle of the ſegment. They will be in blow in 
June, and their ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 1 
Uf The roots of this ſpecies are of a very diſ- 
properties agrecable acrid taſte, though they ſeem to have 
of this been elculent among the antient Greeks. He- 
plant. ſiod mentions this; and Theophraſtus acquaints 
us that their juices were corrected by roaſting, 
and were made {till more palateable by a proper 
mixture with figs. Some have contended tor the 
Star of Bethlehem to be the Aſphodel of Heſiod; 
but it ſeems to be paſt a doubt, that this is the 
ſpecies. It grows common in Greece, Italy, Spain, 
&c. and anſwers to the character given of it by 
Theophraſtus. _ . : 


„ 


All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by part- Methodof 
ing of the roots, the beſt time for which is the propagat- 
autumn. The ſtrongeſt off-ſets will flower the ing theſe 
ſummer following; ſo that they ſhould be imme. fo. 
diately ſet out where they are deſigned to re- 
main; whilſt the weaker off. ſets may be removed 
to the nurſery-ground for a year, and then plant- 


| ed out for good the autumn following. 


Theſe plants ſhould remain unremoved at 
leaſt four years; for by that time they will have 
made great encreaſe, and will produce many 
ſtaiks adorned with their fine ſpikes of flowers, 
and cauſe a more noble and ſplendid ſhow. The 
ſmaller off-ſets will alſo produce flowers. to ſuc. 
ceed thoſe of the ſtronger parts of the root; fo 
that from the ſame plant there will often be a 

ſucceſſion of flowers trom June to November. 

Theſe plants are alſo raiſed from ſeeds. Sow 


them in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe. 
In the ſpring they will appear; and when they 


come up too cloſe, draw out the weakeſt, and 
let the others remain in the bed for one year. 


beds at ſix inches aſunder from each plant. In 
the'e beds they may ſtand all ſummer, and in 

autumn the ſtrongeſt plants may be ſet out for. 
good. Plants raiſed from ſeeds will be much 
ſtatelier, the flowers larger, and the purple rib 


| en the outſide often of a deeper and finer colour. 


1. Yellow Aſphodel is titled, A/phodelus caule Titles; | 


| | | folioſo, foliis triquetris friatis, Caſpar Bauhine 
Fidulat 2. Hollow-leaved Aſphodel. The root is com- 
i poſed of many thick fleſhy fibres. The leaves 


calls it, Aſphodelus luteus flore & radice; and 


Cammerarius, A/phodeius femina. It is a native 


of Sit 55 | 5 
2. Filtular-leaved Aſphodel is, A/phodelus caule 
nudo, foliis friftis ſubulatis Ariatis ſubfiſtuloſis. 
Van Royen calls it, Aſphodelus caule nudo, foliis 
ſtrictis; Caſpar Bauhine, Aſphodelus foliis fiſtulofis ; 
and Cluſius, Aſphodelus minor. It grows naturally 
in Crete, France, and Spain. 1 | 

3. White Aſphodel is termed, Aſphodelus caule 
nudo, foliis enſiformibus carinatis lævibus. In the 
Hortus Cliffortianus it is named, Aſphodelus caule 
nudo, foliis laxis. Caſpar Bauhine calls one ſort 
of it, Aſphodelus albus ramoſus mas; and another, 


| Aſphodelus albus non ramoſus. Cluſius terms it, 


_ Aſphodelus, It grows naturally in France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Auſtria, &c. | | 
 Aſphodelus is of the claſs and order Hexandria Class and 
Monogynia; and the characters are, order 
I, Cal yx. There is none. in the 


| : Linnzan 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of one leaf cut into fix © fleas | 


| plane, ſpear-ſhaped, patent ſegments. The nec- The cha- 


tarium is globular, ſituated at the baſe of the raers. 
petal, and compoſed of fix ſmall connivent valves. 
3. STamina are ſix ſubulated arched filaments, 
inſerted in the valves of the nectarium. Theſe 
are alternately ſhorter, and have oblong, incum- 
bent, aſſurgent antheræ. 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ſituated within the nectarium, a ſubulated ſtyle 
of the ſituation of the ſtamina, and a truncated 


| ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM 15 a globular, fleſhy, trilobate 
capſule, of three cells. 


6. SEMINa. The ſeeds are many, triangular, 


| and gibbous on one ſide, 
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ASPLENIUM, SPLEENWORT, or MILT WASI E. 


| * ſpecies of this genus are ſuch as grow 


for the moſt part in the fiſſures of rocks, 
on old walls, in old wells, damp plains, 
&c. and are not garden plants. For the fatis- 
faction of the Botaniſt, however, I ſhall enume- 
rate the hardieſt ſpecies under the names they are 
generally known by; and theſe are, 
Spleenwort. | 
Hart's. Tongue. 
Italian Hart's Tongue. 
Common Maidenhair. 
Sea Maidenhair. | | 
White Maidenhair, or Wall-Rue. 
Green Maidenhair. e 
8. Black Maidenhair. 1 


Species. 


An 


of England, and afford great pleaſure to the cu- 
rious ſtudent of Nature in his philoſophical ob- 
ſervations. . | 


Deſcrip- 1. Spleenwort. The root is compoſed of a 


on and multitude of black ſlender fibres, much impli- 
ce P cated or interwoven one with another. The 
3 © leaves, which are all diſtinct plants, riſe imme- 


wort, diately from the root, are about four inches long, 


and three quarters of an inch broad; they are 
oY . the ſegments join in one body at the 


baſe, and they are arranged alternately along the 
mid-rib, which is naked at the bottom, and ter- 
minated by an odd lobe or ſegment. The 


leaves, or rather the plants, are of a thickiſh | 
| ſubſtance, of a pale-green colour on their upper 
ſide, and ſoft and downy underneath, where their 


fructifications are ſituated. 


This plant is deemed pectoral and diuretic, and 


is employed in nephritic caſes, and the cure of 

the jaundice ; but is ſaid to be of very little 
force in removing the ſpleen, though ſo cele- 
brated for that purpole by Dioſcorides and 

| other antient writers. ED > 
Hart's 2. Harr's Tongue. The root is compoſed of 
Tongue, long, black, flender fibres, platted together. 


The leaves, or rather plants, riſe many together, 


O 


ſtanding on black hairy footſtalks; they are ſim- 
ple, undivided, heart-ſhaped at their baſe, point- 
ed at the extremity, eight or ten inches long, an 
inch and a half broad, of a fine gloſſy green co- 


Iour on their upper fide, and ſtreaked and rough | 


on the back by the fructifications, where they 
are diſpoſed in numerous ſhort oblique lines, 
This plant is recommended in the bloody- 


flux, and pro fluvium ventris, and is ſaid to be a 


_ remedy for the bite of ſerpents. It was alſo for- 
merly held in more requeſt againſt the ſpleen 
than our modern practitioners now will allow it 
deſerves. 


Italian 3. Italian Hart's Tongue. The root is like 


Hares the former. The leaves are ſimple, heart-ſhaped, 
Tongue, 
and grow on ſmooth footſtalks. The fructifica- 

tions are arranged in oblique lines on the back. 

Its medicinal qualities are nearly ſimilar to the 

5 preceding. | | 3 | 

Common, 4. Common Maidenhair. The root is a cluſ- 

ter of ſlender black fibres. The leaves, or rather 
plants, ſtand on round, ſlender, brittle, black, 


elofly ſtalks; they are pinnated, and about half 


Var. I. 


35 


| "IE 


haſtated, and compoſed of five undivided lobes, | 


a foot long. The pinnulæ are roundiſh, crenated, 
ſtand oppoſite, are ſmooth, of a bright gloſſy 
| ſtrong green colour, are terminated by an odd 
foliole, and carry their tructifications on their 
back. - | 

This plant is a good pectoral, and is uſed in 
infuſion or decoction, with an addition of liquu- 
rice, for the expectoration of tough phlegm, and 
diſorders of the breaſt through too great acri- 


I mony of the juices. It is alſo ſubſtituted in 


room or the true Maidenhair in preparing the 
famous ſyrup called Capillaire, for which it does 


very well, fo as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed, eſpe- 


cially if there be a ſmall addition of orange- 


3 | flower-water. 
All theſe, except the third ſpecies, are natives | 


5. Sea Maidenhair. The fibres of the root Seas 
are like hairs, black, extremely numerous, and 
amazingly implicated and tangled one with an— 

other. The leaves ſtand on gloſſy, ſlender, brown 
or blackiſh footſtalks; they are pinnated, and 
the pinnæ are oboval, elegantly ſerrated or cre- 

nated, obtuſe, and wedge-thaped at their baſe; 

they are of a firm ſubſtance, terminated by an 

odd one, ſtand oppolite (or nearly ſo) along the 
midrib, and the fructification on their back is of 

a rulty iron colour, VP VVV 
6. White Maidenhair, or Wall- Rue. The ye, 
fibres of the root are as ſine as hairs, numerous, | 
and variouſly interwoven and clotted together. 

T he leaves are ſmall, elegant, decompound, and 

grow on dark brown or blackiſh footitalks. 

Theſe footitalks riſe naked to two or three 
inches high, and then ſend forth ſeveral branches, 

each of which is terminated by partial leaves, 
finely divided in the manner of the true maiden- 
hair of the ſhops, or (as ſome fancy) the rue of 

our kitchen-gardens. The foholes are of a 
thickiſh ſubſtance, rigid, wedge-ſhaped, of a 
pale-green colour on their upper ſide, and 
browniſh underneath, where their fructifications 

are ifuated - : 

This ſpecies is a fine pectoral, diuretic, is re- 
commended in nephritic complaints, and is ſaid _ 

to be good for the cure of ruptures in young 
children. | 55 | ED 

7. Green Maidenhair. The fibres are as fine and 
as any of the other forts, and are clotted toge- Green 

ther in the ſame manner. The leaves are pin- 3 
nated, and about four or five inches long. The 
pinnæ are roundiſh, truncated at their baſe, of 
a deep, ſtrong, ſhining-green colour, and termi- 


nated by an odd one, and the lower ones are the 
ſmalleſt. | 15 LES. 
There are two or three varieties of this ſpe- 
cies, called, the Larger, the Small, and the 
Branching Green Maidenhair. I hey are all poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame qualities, which are near.y 
ſimilar to thole of the Common Maidenhair. | 
8. Black Maidenhair. The fibres of the root þ,. , 
of this ſpecies are conſiderably thick, black, and Maiden- 
interwoven one with another. The leaves are hair 
doubly, and frequently triply pinnated. The fo- deſcribed. 
lioles are ranged alternately, and the pinnæ are how 
ſpear-ſhaped, oval, cut, and ſerrated on their 
edges. The whole leaf is almoſt triangular, the 
upper fide is of a dark-green colour, and the 
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Culture. 


pinnatifidts : lobis alternis confluentibus. 
hine calls it, Applenium, ſ. Ceterach 5 and Caſpar 
It grows naturally 


ny 


under is duſted over with a fine yellow or ſaffron- 


coloured farina, belonging to the fructification. 
The ſtalk is hard, rigid, black, gloily, and 
naked, four, five, or ſix inches high, and then 
braaches out for the ſupport of the different 
parts which form the whole leaf. 

There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, all 
of which are uſed in medicine, their qualities 
being nearly ſimilar to the Common Maidenhair. 

This laſt fort will grow if planted in a ſhady 
place, and ſo will the ſecond if the foil be ſtony 
or of a ſandy nature. The others allo will grow 
in rubbiſhy ſituations; or they may be preſerved 
in pots filled with light, ſandy, rubbilhy earth; 
or they may be artfully inferted in the crevices 


of rocks, old walls, ruins, &c. where they will 


enrich the variety of the vegetable collection, and 
ſhew Nature, by exhibiting her own favourite 
productions from ſuch places, 


1. Spleenwort is titled, Aſplenium frondibus 


Bauhine, Ceterach cfficinarum, 
from the fiffures of moiſt rocks, old walls, &c. in 


England, Wales, France, Italy, and in the Eaſt. 


2. Hart's Tongue is, Aſplenium frondilus fim- 
plicibus cordato-lingulatis integerrimis, ſtipitibus hir- 
futis, Van Royen calls it, Aſplenium frondibus 


 enfiformibus integris: baſi cordatis inflexis, petiolis 
birſutis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Lingua cervina officina- 


rum; allo, Lingua cervina multifido folio; John 


1 Bauhine, Phyllitis criſpa; Plukenet, Phyllitis, /. 
lingua cervina maxima, undulato folio auriculato 


per baſin, allo, Phyllitis, ., lingua cervina criſpa, 


felio multifido, ramoſa; Moriſon, Lingua cervina 


medio folio nervo in aculeum abeunte; and Gerard, 
_ Phyllitis. It grows naturally in ſhady rocky ſitu- 


ations in England and moſt parts of Europe. 


3. Italian Hart's Tongue is, Aſplenium frondi- 
bus fimplicibus cordato-haſtatis quinquelobis integer- 
rimis, ſtipitibus lævibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


Hemionitis vulgaris; and Cluſius, Hemionitis vera. 


It grows naturally in Italy and Spain. | 
4. Common Maidenhair is, Afſplenium frondibus 


pinnatis : pinnis ſubrotundis crenatis, Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Trichomanes, ſ. Polytrichum officina- 
rum; allo, Trichomanes minus & tenerius, Pluke- 
net names it, Adiantum maritimum ſegmentis ſub- | 


John Bau- 


oe. Ca 


rotundis; Tournefort, Trichomanes foliis eleganter 

inciſis; Parkinſon, Trichomanes ; and Gerard, Tri- 

chomanes mas. It grows naturally in the crevices 

of rocks, old walls, and ſhady places in Eng- 

2 and moſt parts of Europe, alſo in the 
att, | 


5. Sea Maidenhair is, Aſplenium frondibus pin- 


natis: pinnis ovovatis ſerratis ſuperne gibbis obtufis 


baſi cuneatis. John Bauhine calls it, Chame flix 
marina Anglica; Caſpar Bauhine, Filicula mari- 
lima ex inſulis Stechadis ;, Parkinſon, Filix marina 
Anglica; and Gerard, Filicula petræa femina, five 
Chame filix marina Anglica. It grows common 
on the ſea- rocks in England and America. 

6. White Maidenhair, or Wall-Rue, is, A/ple- 
nium frondibus alternatim decompaſitis: foliolis cu 
neiformibus crenulatis. C. Bauhine calls it, Ruta 
muraria ; John Bauhine, Adiantum album tenuifce 
lium, rutæ murariæ accedens; Tabernæmontanus, 
Adiantum album; and Cammerarius, Paronychta. 
It grows naturally in the chinks of rocks, old 
walls, &c. in 


7. Green Maidenhair is, Aſplenium fronditus 


_ duplicato-pinnatis : pinnis obovatis crenatis : foliolis 
Hudſon terms it, Aſple- 


inferioribus minoribus. 
nium fronde pinnatd : pinnis ſubrotundis baſi trunca- 


tis; Caſpar Bauhine, Trichomanes ramoſum majus 
minus; John Bauhine, Trichomanes ramoſum ; 
and Gerard, Trichomanes fæmina. It grows natu- 


rally in rocky moiſt places in the north of Eng- 
land and Wales. | 


England, and moſt countries of 
Europe. Ee | „„ 


8. Black Maidenhair is, Aſplenium frondibus 


ſubtripinnatis : foliolis alternis : pinnis lanceolatis 
inciſo-ſerralis. Van Royen calls it, A/plenium 


frondibus duplicato-pinnatis, foliolis inferioribus ma- 


Joribus : foliolis ovatis ſuperne crenatis; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Adiantum foliis longioribus pulverulentis, 


pediculo nigro; John Bauhine, Adiantum pulcherri- 


mum; Dodonzus, Dryopteris nigra; Gerard, Onop- 


teris mas; and Parkinſon, Adiantum nigrum vul- 


walls, &c. in England, France, and Italy. 
 Aſplenium is of the Fern kind, and belongs to 
the Claſs Cryprogamia. | . | 


It grows naturally in ſhady places, on old 


Claſs in 
the Lin- 


The fructifications are diſpoſed in ſtraight lines — 


under the diſk of the leaf. 


eee 


ASTER Ss TARW ORT. 


TH ERE is hardly a genus that affords a 


greater number of beautiful hardy peren- 
They are of different 

heights, and afford amazing variety by the dif- 

ference of their leaves and manner of growth. 


nials than Ager. 


The flowers are produced in plenty on all of 
them; their colours are moſtly lively, and the 
generality of them coming late in the autumn, 
when the ſhow of other flowers is chiefly paſt, 


makes their appearance more acceptable and wel- 


come. The real hardy ſpecies are, 
1. Italian Starwort, called Amellus. 
2. Sea-Starwort, called Tripolium. 
3. Alpine Starwort. | 
4. Siberian Starwort, 


95. Broad-leaved American Starwort, 
6. Buſhy Daiſy-Starwort. 
7. Belvedere-leaved Starwort. 
8. Linaria-leaved Starwort, 
9. Flax-leaved Starwort. 
10. Narbonne Star wort. 
11. Virginian Single- ſtalked Star wort. 
12. White Virginian Starwort. | 
13. Waved-leaved Starwort. 
14. New-England Starwort. 
15. Buſhy Heath-like Starwort. 
16. Broad-leaved Autumnal Starwort. 


wort. 


18. Marſh Virginian Starwort. 
Ty | | 19. Muta- 


17. Rough Lanceolate-leaved American Star- 
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many varieties, which differ ſo greatly in appear- 


ance, that they have been taken for diſtinct ſpe- 


diberlan g 


cies, and have been titled by old botaniſts 


accordingly. The parent of them all is a low | 
plant, ſeldom riſing to a foot in height. Ihe 


radical leaves are moderately broad, ſpear-ſhaped, 


and obtuſe. The ſtalk 1s unbranching, and gar- | 


niſhed with leaves of the ſame form, but nar- 


early in July, _ 
4. Siberian Starwort. 


downy, and each ſupports a ſingle flower, which 


Broad- | 
leaved, 


will be in blow in July or Auguſt. 
5. Broad-leaved American Starwort. 
ſtalks of this plant are very infirm, and ſend forth 


The 


many ſide-branches ſpreading one from another. 


The leaves are broad, oval, and their edges ſer- 


rated. The flowers grow on footſtalks, each 


055 Buſhy, 


ſupporting one flower; their colour is white, and 


they appear the latter end of the ſummer. 
6. Buſhy Starwort. 


a multitude of narrow branches, 
vide into others, and form a very buſhy plant. 


The leaves are very narrow, and their edges are 


entire. The flowers grow in looſe panicles ; the 


footſtalks are narrow, ſtriated, and each ſupports 


a flower; the rays are of a clear white, but the 


diſk is yellow; and they have ſome reſemblance 
of thoſe of the Common Daiſy, though ſmaller. 


This fort flowers in October. 


Belvedere 
leaved, 


7. Belvedere-leaved Starwort. 
this 


The ſtalks of 
plant are ſlender, angular, and a little 


downy underneath, and embrace the ſtalk with _ 


| | this plant are hairy, and will grow to four or five 
rower; the top of it is crowned by a ſingle, 


large, blue flower, which will be in its full luſtre 
The ſtalks of this plant 
are ſtriated. The leaves are broad, ſpear-ſhaped, 


veiny, rough, and ſerrated at the upper parts. 
The flowers grow in umbels; the footſtalks are 


buſhy plant. The leaves are very narrow and 


tober. | | | 
16. Broad-leaved autumnal Starwort. 


The ſtalks divide into 
which di- 


white, and they will be in full blow in September. 


| and half ſurround the ſtalk with their baſe. 
| flowers terminate the ſtalk in a kind of corym- 


397 
19. Mutable Starwort. branching. The leaves are narrow, a little rough, 
20. Late White Carolina Starwort, | and their edges are entire. The flowers ornament 
21. New Holland Starworr. the ends of the branches in longiſh ſpikes; they 
22, Catciby's Virginian Starwort. are of a whitiſh blue colour, and will be in blow 
932. Oval-flowered Starworrt. | in the autumn. | 
Theſe are all diſtinct ſpecies, and compre- 8. Linaria-leaved Starwort. This ſpecies hath 1 
hend above twice the number of varieties, a!l | ſeveral tough ſtalks of a purple colour ; the jeaved, 
which are admirably found to enrich our gar- | leaves are narrow, rough, carinated, acute, and of 
dens. | a fine green. A few flowers terminate the 
Deſcrip- 1. The Italian Mer will grow to about two | branches; they are of a deep violet colour, have | 
tion of the feet high. The ſtalks are numerous, upright, firm, | leaty footſtalks, and will be in blow in October. | | 
Akers and branching. The leaves are rough, ſpear- 9. Flax-leaved Starwort. The ſtalks of this plax- 
ſmaped, and obtuſe; they have three conſpicuous | plant will grow to about four feet high, and ſend Jeaved, 
veins, and their edges are entire. The flowers | forth many branches from the ſides. The leaves 
adorn the ends of the ſtalks in the autumn. The | are narrow, acute, and entire z they grow alter- | 
florets in the center are of a golden yellow, but | nately, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. | 
the rays of the flowers are of a fine blue; they | The flowers terminate the branches; their colour | 
make a lovely appearance when in full blow, But | is blue, and they make their appearance in Au- 
what makes the value of this plant ſtill greater, | guſt and September. 2 | 
it will often afford you flowers in December, when 10. Narbonne Starwort. This plant is called Nar- 
few others are to be met with by many the Blue Cluſter-flowering Aſter. The bonne, 
Virgil has pleaſingly deſcribed this plant in his | ſtalks are erect, branching, and will grow to near 
fourth Georgick. It ſtands there with the name | two feet high, The leaves are numerous, long, 
Amellus, which we are given to underſtand was | narrow, entire, and of a duſky green. The 
a cant name only in ute among the common | flowers terminate the branches in cluſters ; their 
people, and unknown to the botaniſts of thoſe | colour is blue, and they will be in blow in Au- 
times. In our gardens it has gone frequently by | guſt, * . 
the title Aster Atticus; and that this Attick After | 11. Virginian Single- ſtalked Starwort. This virgiaian 
is the Amellus of Virgil is plain, becauſe it anſwers | will grow to about four feet high, and the ſtalk Single- 
exactly to the deſcription given of that plant by is ſingle, or unbranchirg. The leaves are of an ſtalked, 
that poet, and grows common in the meadows | oblong oval figure, entire, downy, and fit cloſe 
of Italy, Sicily, Narbonne, and moſt of the | to the ſtalk, The flowers are produced at the 
ſouthern parts of Europe; where it is, as that au- top of it in a kind of ſpike; their colour is blue, 
thor obſerves, eaſy to be met with. _ and they will be in blow in October. | i 
Se, 2. Sea Starwort grows naturally on the ſea- 12. White Virginian Starwort. The ſtalks * | 
' ſhores in many parts of Europe. The leaves are | of this ſpecies will grow to near a yard high, The TE» 
ſpear-ſhaped, fleſhy, ſmooth, and entire. The | leaves are very narrow, and grow alternately. 
flowers terminate the ſtalks in a corymbus ; their | A {ſingle flower terminates each ſtalk. There are 
Colour is blue, and they will be in blow in the | two or three varieties of it, though the moſt 
autumn. This ſpecies by many botaniſts is call- | common is white, which will be in blow in No- 
ed Tripolium.. ir Tania vember. | 155 . 
Alpine, 3. Alpine Starwort. Of this plant there are 


13. Waved-leaved Starwort. The ſtalks of Waved- | 


| this plant are branching, and will grow to about leaved, 


a yard high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, waved, | i 


their baſe. The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes, 
they are of a whitiſh blue colour, and will be in 
blow in September. ey | 

14. New England Starwort. 
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feet high. The leaves are placed alternately, 

are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and half ſurround the 

ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers are produced 

at the tops of the ſtalks, are very large, of a 

violet purple colour, and will be in blow in Sep- 

tember: © - 0 | 5 
15. Buſhy Heath-like Starwort. This Buſhy | 

plant will grow to about a yard high, and the 3 | 

branches divide in ſuch plenty as to form a very © 
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entire. The flowers are ſmall, whitiſh, and very. 
inconſiderable. They will be in blow in Oc- 


f : This groad- 
ſpecies hath ſeveral ſlender branching ſtalks, leaved 
which will grow to about two feet high. The autumnal, 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, pointed, and their edges | 
are finely ſerrated. The flowers grow in pani- 
cles at the ends of the branches; their colour is 


17. Rough Lanceolate-leaved American Star- 
wort. The ftalks of this plant are upright, 
firm, of a purple colour, and will grow to about 
a yard high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, rough, 


The 


Rough 
Lanceo- 
late- 
leaved 7 


bus. Their colour is a pale blue, and they will 
be in blow in October. 


18, Marſh- 


"WE © * — PINE" — 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


_ Marſh 18. Marſh Virginian Starwort. This plant 
Vuginian, hath a very lender, erect, and almoſt naked 
{talk, that ſends forth a few ſide- branches. The 


But you need not be anxious about this; for 
they will ſcatter themſelves, come up in amazing 

* . D 
plenty, and afford {till greater variety of colours 
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leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, entire, and a 
little like thoſe of the common Daiſy. The 
flowers are whitith, and appear early in ſummer. 
19. Mutable Starwort. This ſpecies grows 
to about a foot high. The leaves are broad, 
ſpear-ſhaped, and their edges are ſerrated. I he 
flowers are produced in panicles, the rays of 
which are of a deep purple; but the flowers of 


the diſk have this mutable property, that being | 
yellow on their opening, they die away, or alter 
to a purple colour. This ſort flowers in No- 


vember. . „„ 

20. Late White Carolina Starwort. This 
is a tall growing plant. It will often arrive to the 
height ot fix feet, and fend forth ſeveral branches 
from the ſides. The leaves are narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and a little ſerrated. The flowers grow 


in ſpikes from the ends of the branches; they are 


of a white colour, ſmall, and will be in full blow 
in November. | 3 3 

21. New Holland Starwort. The ſtalks of 
this ſpecies are upright, firm, and will grow to 
about four feet high. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, a little ſerrated, and grow cloſe to the 
ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers grow in kind 
of umbels; they are of a pale violet colour, and 
will be in full blow in September. | 


22. Cateſby's Virginian Starwort. The ſtalks 


of this plant uſually grow to about a yard in 
height, and put forth many branches from the 
ſides. The leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
rough, and reflexed. The ſide branches are 
each of them terminated by a large blue flower, 


which will be in full perfection in Novem ber. 


23. Oval-flowered After. The ſtalk of this 


entire. The flowers grow from the ſides of the 


branches on ſhort footſtalks ; they are of an oval 
figure, the diſk being very convex. The rays | 


are white, and very ſhert; the florets in the 
_ diſk are pale, and have yellow ſtyles. * 

flowers in November, and if the weather proves 
open, will continue flowering until after Chriſtmas. 
Tue culture of all theſe ſorts is exceeding eaſy. 


It is done by dividing of the roots any time in 


the autuinn, winter, or ſpring, though the au- 
tumn is the moſt eligible ſeaſon. _ OT 


The roots of many of them, particularly the 


common ſorts, ſpread very much. Of all theſe 
ſpreading ſorts, a ſmall part of the root only 
ſhould be planted, and it will grow up and flower 
the autumn following. The ſpring after it will 


ſhoot out a greater number of ſtalks, and the 


year following ſtill more z which makes it neceſ- 
ſary to reduce theſe plants every three years, or 
they will be too rambling and buſhy. 


take up the roots, and after having planted a few 
off-ſets of each for a ſucceſſion, to throw the others 
away. Gem 


All the leaft ſpreading forts may remain five 


or ſix years unremoved ; during which time, if 
you want a few plants for other parts of the 
garden, you may eaſily take off ſome off. ſets 
trom any of them, which being planted will ſoon 
become good plants. 


Theſe ſorts are eaſily encreaſed by the cuttings, 


which if planted in a moiſt ſhady border of looſe 

carth will readily take root ; but this method is 

hardly worth practiſing, as the very leaſt ſpread- 
ing forts will ſoon produce you off-ſets enough. 

The early flowering forts produce ſeeds ; ſo that 

if you chuſe to raiſe them this way, they ſhould 

be ſown in the autumn as ſoon as they are ripe. 


lant will grow to five or ſix feet high. The | 
Su are ſmall, thoſe on the ſtalks are entire. 
but thoſe on the branches are ſpear-ſhaped and 


This ſort 


minalibus. 


At the 
doing of this, the beſt way will be wholly to 


America. 


at the time of flowering. 

I. The Italian Starwort is titled, Aer foliis 
lanccolatis obtuſis ſcabris trinerviis integris, peduncu- 
lis nudiuſculis corymboſis, ſquamis calycinis obiujis. 
In the Horins Cliſfort. it is termed, After fcl.is 
lanceolatis ſcavris ſemiamplexicaulibus ſubſerratis, ca- 
lycibus laxis : ſquamis lanceolatis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, After Atticus caru/eus vulgaris; Dodonæus, 
After Atticus; and others, Amellus Virgilii. It grows 
plentifully in Italy, and moſt of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe. | 

2. Sea Starwort is, After folirs lanctolatis inte- 
gerrimis carnaſis glabris, ramis inæquatis, floribus 
corymboſis. Ray calls it, After marilimus Tripolium 
dictus; Caſpar Bauhine, Tripolium majus ceruleum ; 
and Dodonæus, Tripolium. It grows naturally 
on the ſea-ſhores and falt-marſhes in many parts 
of Europe. „ 

3. Alpine Starwort 1s titled, After foliis lan— 
ceolatis hirtis: radicalibus obtuſis, caule ſimpliciſſimo 
unifloro. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Aſter montanus 
ceruleus, magno fore, foliis oblongis; another fort 
of it he terms, After Atticus Alpinus aller; a third, 
After Atticus ceruleus Alpinus; and a fourth, Aſter 


| hirſutus Auſtriacus cæruleus, magno fore, ſoliis ſub- 


rotundis. It grows naturally in Auſtria, Valle- 


ſia, Helvetia, and the Pyrenean mountains. 
4.᷑. Siberian Starwort is, Aſter foliis lanceolatis 
venoſis ſcabris extimo-ſerratis, caulibus Ariatis, pe- 


dunculis tomentofis. Gmelin calls it, After foliis 
ovatis oblongis ſupra ſerratis, caulibus ſtrialis, pe- 
dunculis unifloris umbellatis. It grows naturally in 
Siberia. 5 VVV 

5. Broad leaved American Starwort is titled, 
Aſter ramis divaricatis, folits ovatis ſerratis, ſloribus 
integerrimis obtuſiuſculis amplexicaulibus. Gronovius 


calls it, Aſter caule infirmo, foliis ovatis acuminatis 


integerrimis, pedunculis unifloris nudis, calycibus fim- 
Plicibus; and Plukenet, Afer Americanus latifolius 
albus, caule ad ſummum brachiato. It is a native 
of Virginia. _ 


6. Buſhy Daiſy Starwort. This is, Afer foliis 


linearibus integerrimis, caule paniculato, floribus ter- 
Herman calls it, Aſter Nove Angliz, 
linariæ foliis, chamemeli floribus ; Plukenet, After 


Americanus multiflorus, flore albo bellidis : diſco luteo. 


It grows naturally in North America. | 
7. Belvedere-leaved Starwort. This is titled, 


Aſter foliis, ſublinearibus integerrimis, pedunculis fo- 


liolofis. Plukenet calls it, Acer Americanus Belve- 


diere foliis, floribus ex ceruleo albicantibus, ſpicis longis. 
It grows naturally in North America. | 


8. Linaria-leaved Starwort. This is, Aſter foliis 
linearibus integerrimis mucronatis ſcabris carinatis, 
pedunculis folioloſis. Plukenet calls it, After Americanus 
fruteſcens ſatureje foliis ſcabris floribus amplis ſaturate 
wolaceis ; Ray, After Marilandicus, roſmarini foliis 
anguſtioribus, in caule crebris inordinatis, floribus in 
ſummitate paucis, It grows naturally in North 


9. Flax-leaved Starwort is titled, After foliis 


linearibus acutis integerrimis, caule corymboſo ra- 


moſiſſmo. Moriſon calls it, After Tripolii flore, an- 
guſtilſimo & tenuiſſimo folio, It is a native of North 


America. | 
10. Narbonne Starwort. 


This is titled, Aſter 


foliis lanceolato-linearibus ftriftis integerrimis planis, 


floribus corymboſis faſtigiatis, pedunculis foliolofis. 
Sauvages calls it, After caule erecto umbellifero, 
rarius ſimplicibus, foliis ligulatis ; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Aſter tripolii flore; Barrelier, Aſter anguſtifolius, 
tripolii flore; and Lobel, After minor Nurbonenſium, 
tripolii flore, linariæ foliis, It grows naturally in 
Hungary, Spain, and France. 


11. Virginian Single-ſtalked Starwort. This 


is, After caule ſimpliciſſimo, feliis olongo-ovat:s 10- 
| | eul oſis. 
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mentoſis ſeſſlibus integerrimis, racemo terminali. It 
grows naturally in Virginia 

12. White Virginian Starwort 
floribus terminalibus ſolitariis, folits linearibus alter- 
mis. It is a native of Virginia. | | 

13. Waved-leaved Starwort. This is titled, 
After foliis cordatis amp/exicaulibus undulatis ſubtus 
tomeniofis. foribus racemoſis adſcendentibus. Herman 
calls i: After Nove Angliæ purpureus, virge auree fa- 
cie & foliis undu atis; and Moriſon, Aſter Virginianus 
comoſus, foliis latioribus & floſculis minimis cæruleis. 
It grows naturally in North America. 

14. New England Starwort. This is, Aſter 
foltis lanceolatis alternis integerrimis ſemi-amplexicau- 
libus, floribus confertis terminalibus, caule hiſpido. 
Herman calls it, After Nove Angliæ altiſſimus bir- 
ſutus, floribus amplis purpuro-vioiaceis, It giows 
naturally in New England. | 


15. Buſhy Heath-like Starwort. This is titled, 


Aſter foliis linearibus integerrimis, caule paniculato, 
pedunculis racemaſis, pedicellis folidſis. 


North America. „ 
16. Broad-leaved autumnal Starwort is titled, 


Aſter foliis cordatis ſerratis petiolatis, caule panicuiato. 
Moriſon calls it, After latifolius glaber humilis ra- 


nigſilfius, flore par vo cæruleo, foliis ad baſin cor- 
dalis; and Cornutus, Aſter latifolius autumnalis. 
It grows naturally in America and Aſia. 

17. Rough Lanceolate-leaved American Star- 
wort. This is titled, After foliis ſemi-amplexicau- 


libus lanceolatis ſerraiis ſcabris, pedunculis alternis 
Subunifleris, calycibus diſcum ſuperantibus. 
calls it, -ſfter Americanus latiſolius, paniceis cauli- 


This is titled, | 


Herman 


bus. It grows in North America, 

18. Marſh Virginian Starwort. 
Aſter caule ſubnudo filiformi ſubramoſo, pedunculis 
nuduis foliolis radicalibus lanceolatis integerrimis ob- 


zufis, It grows naturally in marſhy places in 


This is titled, After 
foliis lanceolatis ſerratis. calycibus ſquarroſis, pani- | 
_ culd ſubfaſt giai,, Herman calls it, Aſter Novi 
Belg lotifolius paniculatus, floribus ſaturate violaceis, 


19. Mutable Starwort. 


and Plukenet, After cæruleus Americanus non fru- 


ticoſus ſerotinus anguſtifolius bumilis, flore amplo 
Horibundus. It grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica. Tabs. 


20. Late White Carolina Starwort is, After 


is, Aſter 


Dillen.us: 
calls it, After ericoides dumoſus. It is a native of 


Acter floribus ovatis diſco radiis longiore. 
eliloti agriæ umbone. 


top into five ſpreading ſegments. 


foliis lanceolato-lineartbus media ſerratis, pedimculis 
foliofts, caule racemoſo, calycibus ereftis. Niorifon 
calls it, Alter Virginianus ræmeſſfimus ſeroti nus, 
Parvis floribus albis tradeſcanti. It grows naturally 
in North America. | 


21. New Holland Starwort is titled, Aer feliis 


lanceolatis ſubferraiis ſeſſilibus, caule paniculato, ra- 
mulis unifloris ſolitarits, calycibus ſguarreſt. Her- 
man calls it, After Neve Beigice lat:iolins mubellatus, 
floribus dilute violaceis. It grows naturally in Vir- 
ginia and Carolina | 

22. Catesby's Virginian Starwort is titled, Aer 
caule corymboſo, foliis lingulatis rejiexis, floribus ſo- 
Liariis, calycibus ſgugrreſis. Gronovius calls it, 


Aster foliis lanceolal is, ſemi-amplexicaulhhνe creralis 


ſcabris, rams urnfleris foligſis; Dillenius, After 
grandiflorus aper: ſquamis reflexis ; and Martin, 
After Virginianus pyramidaius, bugl:i ſeltis aſperis, 
cacycis ſquamulis foliaceis, It grows common in 
North merica. Catesby firſt brought the ſeeds 
from Carol.na, which occaſions its being called 
by Gardeners after his name. 
23. Oval-Jowered Starwort. This is titled, 
Die- 
nius calls it, After ericoides, 
It grows common in North America. 
Aller is of the claſs and ord:r *yzpen/a Poly- 
gamia Superflua, and the characters are, | 
i. Calyx. The common calyx is imbricated, 


being compoled of ſeveral ſcales lying over each 


other. | 
2. CoroLLa is compound and radiated, The 


are numerous, funnel-ſhaped, and divided at the 
flowers in the radius are tongue-thaped, and are 


indented at the end in three parts. 
3. STaMINA. The ſtamina of the hermaphro- 


dite flowers are five very ſhort capillary fila- 


ments, with a cylindric tubulous anthera. 


The female 


4. PisTILium of the hermaphrodite flowers 


conſiſts of an oblong germen, a filiforme ſtyle 
the length of the ſtamina, and a patent bid 


ſtigma. In the female flowers the piſtil is an 
oblong germen, a filiforme ſtyle, and two oblong 
rexvolute ſtigmas. | | | 


5. PERicarPIUM. There is none. 


6. SemINa, The ſeeds are ſingle, oval, oblong, 


and crowned with down. 
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HE ſpecies of this genus are very numerous, 
and conſiſt chiefly of hard annual and pe- 
rennlal flower- roots. The perennials are, 
1. Yellow Oriental Milk-Vetch. 
2. Purple Oriental Milk-Vetch. 
3. Thuringian Milk-Vetch. 
4. Goat's Rue-leaved Milk-Vetch, 
5. Carolina Milk-Vetch. 
6. Canada Milk-Vetch. 
7. Yellow Auſtrian Milk-Vetch, 
8. Dwarf Yellow Milk-Vetch. : f 
9. Engliſh M Ik-Vetch, or Wild Liquorice. 
10. Syrian Milk-Vetch. 
1. Small hoary Purple Milk-Vetch, 
12 Alpine Milk-Vetch. 
Vol. I. 
5. 


AS TRAGALUS, LIQUORICE-VETCH, or, MILK-VETCH. 


13. Mountain Milk-Vetceh. 

14. Round-podded Siberian Milk-Vetch. © 
15. German Milk-Vetch. | 
16. Hairy Yellow-flowered Siberian Milk- 

Vetch. | i | 

17. Helvetian Milk-Vetch. Ss 

1. The Yellow Oriental Milk-Vetch riſes with 
ſeveral upright ſtalks to about a yard in height. 
The leaves are large and pinnated: The pinnæ 
are numerous, though they are placed but thinly 
on the mid-rib; their figure is oval, and in each 
leaf they are terminated by an odd one. The 
flowers are produced in cluſters from the wings 
of the leaves almoſt the whole length of the 
ſtalks. They are large, of a bright yellow colour, 
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will be in blow in July, and ſomeriines (though 
not very common) will be ſuccecded by goud 
| leeds in the autumn. 
Purple 2. Purple Oriental Milk-Vetch. 


QO:en:al, 


Thurin- 
gien, 


The ſtalks 
of this {pecics are ered and hairy. The leaves 
are large, pinnated, and the pinnæ are indented. 
The flowers grow in round heads from the wings 
of the leaves, on very long footſftalks; their 
colour is purple; they will be in blow in July, and 
now and then bring their feeds to perfection in 
our gardens in the autumn. 

3. Thuringian Milk-Vetch. This plant hath 
ſeveral erect hairy ſtalks, that will grow to about 
two feet high. The leaves are pinnated, and 
very woolly. The pinnæ are of an oval figure, 


cConſiſt of ſeveral pair in each leaf. which are 


Goa:'s 


Rue- 
leaved, 


Carolina, 


always terminated by an odd one, The flowers 
are produced from the wings of the Jeaves in clote 
ſpikes; their colour is ychlow; they will be in blow 
in June, and ae ſucceeded by awl-ſhaped hairy 
pods, which will have ripe feeds in September, 

4. Goar's Rue-leaved IMhik-Vetch, This ſpecies 


hath ſeveral ſmooth crect ſtalks. The leaves are 


pianated, and compoſed ſometimes of above 
wenty pair of lobes; theſe are oval, and always 
terminated by an odd one. The flowers are 
produced from the wings of the leaves, 10 long 
ipikes, which hang downwards. They are of a 
ih colour, having ſome tints of yellow; 
will be in blow in June and July, and the ſecds 
ripen in September. The pods are triangular, and 
ſharp-pointed. Th : i 
5.. Carolina Milk-Vetch. This ſpecies hach 
ſeveral erect ſtalks, that will grow to avout a 
yard in length. The leaves are, large, being com- 
poled of near twenty pair of oval tnooth lobes, 


| beſides the odd one that terminates the leaf. The 


flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves 
in fpikes. Their colour is a yellowiſh green; 


they will be in blow in Auguſt, and very ſeldom 


bring their feeds to perfection in our gardens. 

6. Canada Milk-Vetch. The ſtalks of this plant 
are very irregular, and will grow to about two 
feet high. The leaves are large; the pinnæ are 
oval, and hairy on the under fide. From the 


_ wings of the leaves the Ralks are produced in 


Vellow 


Auſtrian, 


Dwarf 
Fellow, 


Enzliſh, 


ipikes. I heir colour is a yellowiſh green; they will 


be in blow in July, and are ſucceeded by cylin- 


drical pointed pods, containing ripe ſceds, in the 
autumn. Is 

J. Yellow Auſtrim Milk-Vetch. The ſtalks 
of this plant are ſtriated, will grow to about a 
yard long, and he flat on the ground. The leaves 
are pinnated, and grow alternately, The pinnæ 
are imall, of an oval figure, and conſiſt of about 


ten pair, with an odd one. The flowers are 


produced from the wings of the leaves in ſmall 
looie Ipikes. They are yellow, will be in blow 
in July, and are {ucceeded by roundiſh pointed 
pods, containing, ripe ſeeds, in the autumn. 

8. Dwarf Yellow Milk-Vetch. This hath a few 
erc& fcxuotlk ſtalks, that will hardly grow to a foot 
high. The leaves are large in proportion, and often 
compoſed of thirteen or fiftcen pair of oval obtuſe 
pinnæ. From the wings of the leaves the footſtalks 
are produced that ſupport the flowers: Theſe are 


longer than the leaves; and the flowers grow ho- 


rizontally at the top. Their colour is yellow; they 
will be in b'ow in July, and ſometimes ripen their 
ſeeds, contained in ro'ndill pods, in the autumn. 

Englith Milk-Vetch, or Wild Liquorice. 


Illis is the common Wild Liquorice that is found 


growing in great plenty in lanes and woods in 


many parts of England, and is ſeldom admitted 
The root is creeping, and the 


into gardens. | 
ſtalks are procumbent. The leaves are oval, 
and the flowers of a pale yellow. They appear 
in June and July, and their ſeeds, contained in 
three-corncred arched pods, ripen in the autumn. 
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plant will grow to about two feet high, but they 


mult be ſupported as they ariſe, or they will trail 
on the ground. The leaves are very narrow, 
tpear-ſhaped, hairy, and a little downy. The 
towers are large, and are produced in tufts at 
the end of long footſtalks that rife from the wings 
of the leaves. They blow in July, and are ſucceeded 
by oblong, erect, hairy, downy pods, which will 
ſometimes contain ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 


n 


Syrian, 


11. Small Hoary Purple Milk-Vetch. This Small 
ſpecies hath ſeveral weak procumbent ſtalks, Hoary 


ſcarcely four inches in length. The leaves are 
pinnated, and the lobes are narrow, downy, and {it 
cloſe to the mid-rib, The flowers are large for 
lo tmall a plant, of a purple colour, and grow in 
loofe ſpikcs. 
and their ſceds will be fit to gather in Auguſt, - 

12. Alpine Milk-Vetch. The ſtalks of this 
plant are ſeldom more than four or five inches 


long, and they he on the ground. I he leaves 


are pinnated, and a little reſemble thoſe of the 
Common Vetch, The flowers are produced from 
the wings of the leaves in looſe pendulent ſpikes. 


They blow in July, and are ſucceeded by acute 


hairy pods, containing ripe ſceds, in the autumn. 


13. Mountain Milk-Vetch. The ſtalks cf this 


plant are about two or three inches long. The 


P urple, 


Their time of Jowering is June, 


Alpine, 


Mountain, 


leaves are pinnated ; the pinnæ are narrow, fit 


clole to the mid-rib, and are terminated by an 
odd one. The flowers are produced in looſe 
erect ſpikes; their colour is purple; they will be in 


blow in June, and are ſucceeded by oblong 


crooked pods, containing ripe ſeeds, in Auguſt, 


14. Round-podded Siberian Milk-Vetch. This 


plant hath no {talk at all. The root is creeping, 
| and from that the leaves inimediately ariſe, which 


are pinnated; the pinnæ are oval, arranged 


Round- 
podded | 
Siberian, 


by pairs along the mid-rib, and are terminated 


O 


by an odd one. 


Among theſe the flower- 


ſtalks ariſe; theſe will be about the length of 


the leaves, and the flowers grow at the top in cy- 
lindrical ſpikes. Their colour is yellow); they will 


roundiſh inflared pods full of greeniſh ſeeds, 


which will be ripe in the autumn. | 


15. German Milk-Vetch. This ſpecies hath 


be in blow in June; and they are ſucceeded by 


German, 


no ſtalk, and the leaves ſpring immediately from 


the roots; they are pinnated, being compoſed 
of ſeveral pair of obtuſe lobes, that are termi- 


nated by an odd one. Among the leaves the 


flower-ſtalk ariſes. It is erect, longer than the 
leaves, and crowned by a ſpike of blue flowers, 
which will be in perfection in June, and perfect 
their ſeeds in the autumn. The pods of this 
ſpecics are erect, inflated, aw-ſhaped, and hairy. 
16 Yellow-flowered Siberian Milk-Vetch. 'I his 


plant hath no italk. The leaves are hairy, and 
compoſed of ſeveral pair of oval obtuſe lobes, 


that are terminated by an odd one. Among theſe 
ariſes a thick, hairy, upright ſtalk, ſupporting a 
cloſe ſpike of large yellow flowers, which will be in 
blow in July, and ripen their leeds in the autumn. 


diately from the root, are compoled of ſeveral 
pair of harry acute lobes. The flower-ſtalk ſeldom 
riſes upright, and the top of it 1s garniſhed with 
the Powers: These are yellow, having a ſtain of 
purple near the baſe. They flower in July, and 
are ſucceeded by very hairy rough pods, contain- 
ing the leeds. 5 | | 
l he propagation of all theſe forts is very ealy. 
It is done by towing the ſeeds in the ſpring in the 
places where they arc to remain. They will 
readily come up, and require no farther trouble 
than kecping them clear from weeds, and thin- 


ning thein when they appear too cloſe, All of 


\ 
them like the ſhade, though at the fame time 
they 


17. Helvetian Milk-Vetch. This ſpecies hath | 
no ſtalk, and the leaves, which ſpring imme— 
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they delight i in an open expoſure, This alſo ſhould 
be naturally warm, and well defenced from cutting 
winds, eſpecially for the Carolina and Canada 
ſpecies, W chich are rather tender while young. 
For theſe, indeed, it would not be amis to {ow the 
1 ots, and nouic them in bad weather for 
a winter or two. and ater that turn them out in 
the pring; with the mould at the roots, into the 
5 05 where they are deiigned to cont nue. 
The Yellow Oriental Milk-Vetch 1s titled, 
Mn, ra edle cauleſcens erectus, floribus plomeralis ſah- 
jeffilihus ex omnibus axillis ſoliaceis, TJournefort 
calls it, Afr ggalus orientalis MAaxtmas incanus erec- 
tus, cane ab imo ad annum jlorido , and Dale- 
champ, Ajiregalus Dioſc. vuigo Chrijtiana radix. It 
grows naturally in the Kaſt. 

2, The Purple Oriental Milk-Vetch is titled, 
Aſtragalus cauloſcens, capitul.s globoſis: 
Mis wy folio!is emerginalis, . calis 

t, Aſtragalus OS villeiifrmus, capitulis, ro- 
r flaribæis purpureis. 


T. Thuringian Milk-Vetch is tit'ed, Affragolus 


cauieſcens erectus pilaſus, jrorious ſPicatis, leg mmi- 


bus ſubulatis piloſis. 


Amman calls it, Ali. "agalus 
villoſus erectus ſpicatus, floribus ff, aveſcen bi bu; and 


pedunculis 


It grows in the 


C alpar Bauhine, Cicer montauum langinoſum erec- 


tum. It grows ; naturally 1 in Thuringia and Si. 1 


berla. 
4. Goat's "ER leaved Milk. Vetch. This is 


titled, Aftragalns cauleſcens ſtrictus glaber, floribus 
raccmioſis pendulis leguminibus triquetris ulriaque 


Tournetort calls it, AMragalus orien- 
zalis altiſſimus, galegæ foliis auguſtioribus. flore e vi- 
ria ſlaveſcente; and Amman, Aſtragalus ſylvaticus 


nonlanis procerior, albo ore, filiqud brevi glabrd, 


ſemine lutco, It is a native of Siberia. 8 

5. Carolina Milk-Vetch is titled, Alragalus 
cauleſcens erectus levis, pedunculis ſpicatis, legn- 
minibus ovato-cylindricis ſtylo acuminatis. Van 


duuculis loagitudine foliorum, caule ercclo, calycibus 
glabris; and Dillenius, Aſtragalus procerior non 
repens 5 fore Viridi Aaveſcente. 
Carolina. | 


| Royen calls it, Atragalus floribus racemoſis, pe- 


It is A native of 


6. Canada Milk - Vetch IS, Afragalus ab 


ſcens diſtuſus, leguminibus ſubcylinaricis mucronatis, 
foliolis ſubtus Jubvitlef 75, Tournefort calls it, 
Aſtragalus Canadenſis, flore viridi flaveſcente, It 
grows naturally in Canada and Virginia. | 

7. Yellow Auſtrian Milk-Vetch is. Aſtragalus 
cauleſcens proſtratus, leguminibus ſubgloboſis inflatis 
mucronatis piloſis. 


merarius, Cicer ſyloeftre. It grows naturally 1n 


: RE and Italy 


.. Dwarf Yellow Milk- veich. This is titled, 
e cauleſcens- erecto-patulus : foliolis ova- 


labs, calycibus tmidiuſculis, leguminibus ſubrotun- 


44. Catpar Bauhine calls it, Cicer, foliis oblongis 
hiſpidis, minus It grows naturally in 
Hercynia, and * Thuringia. 

9. Ugliſh Milk-V etch, or Wild Li iquorice, is 
atled, Afragalis cauleſcens proftratus, legumini- 
bus 2 \blriqueiris arcuatis, fcliis ovalibus pedunculo 
longioribus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Aſtregatus leguminibus lunatis biventriceft:, caulibus 
procumbentibus, Moriton calls it, Aſtragalus lu- 
FeU5 perennis Procumoens vulgaris; and Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Gheyrrhixa ſylveftris, 'floribus lIuteo-palleſcen- | 
#bus, It grows naturally in England, and moſt 
parts of Europe. 


Catpar Bauhine calls it, Crcer | 
Hlvaſtre, foltis oblongis hiſpidis, majus; and Cam- 


Siberia, 


ſericcus foliis acuminatis; and Zinn, 


dunculis radicatis birſutifſ mis, foliolis ex o Vt aculis 
| /epe imbricatis, 


| peracutis, calyce & fruttu villoſo. 
rally in Helvetia, Oclandia, and Germany. 


— — — —_— 


10. Aſſyrian Milk-Vetch. This is titled, Afra- 
galus cauleſrens procumbens, capitulis peaunculatis, 


 floribus refiexts, legminibus tomen:efts 00ato-0b- 


longis. Calbar Paukine calls it, Aſtragalus Syriacus 
hirſutns ; and Moriſon, Aſtregalus Syriacits bi 
ſulus magno fore. It grows naturally in Siberia. 
11. Small hoary Purple Milk-Vetch is, Afra— 
£815 ſubcaulcſcens procumbens, Noribiss ſubraceme/is 
eretis, foliis n 7s, Plukenet calls it, Aſtraga- 
luis incauus parvus noſtras; and Ray, Claux mante na 
Piiypurea noſiras, I his 18 a native K England. 
12. Alpine Milk-Vetch is titled Arogalus 
eartlojeens procumbens, fioribus pendulis racemoſts, 
e utringue acutis pilgſis. In the Hortus 
Clifort. it is termed, Aſtragalus pedunculis folio 
longioribus, floribus- lax ſpicatis pendulis; and in the 
Flora Lapp. Aſtragalus Alpinus minimus. Scheuch- 
zer calls it, Aſtragalus Alpinus foliv vicig. It 


grows naturally on the Alps of Lapland and 


Sieger land. 
13. Mountain Mitk-Vetch, This is titled, 


Aſtragalus ſubacaulss, ſcapis folio longiorilus, floribus | 


luxe ſhicatis erectis, leguminibus cvatis, acumine in- 


Hero. John Bauhine calls it, Aſtragalus quidam 


nontanus vel onebrychis aliis; Caſpar Bauhine, One-' 


brychis floribus viciæ majoridus cœruleo- pur puraſcen- 


lib uss J. foliis rragecanthe ; and Cluſius, Onebry- 


(his. It grows naturally in Helvetia and Val- 
leſia. 


14. Round. podded Siberian Milk-Vetch iS 


titled, Aſtragalus acaulos, ſcapis folia equantibus, 
leguminibus inſlatis ſubgloboſis nugis. In the Amæni- 
 tates Acad. it is termed, Aftraga/us acaulos, legu- 


minibus inflatis ſubgloboſis. It is a native of Siberia. 


15. German Milk-Vetch. This is titled, Ara- 


galus acaulis, [caps eredto foliis longiore, leguminibus 


ſubulatis injlatis villgſis ereftis. Amman calls it, 
Aſtragalus non ramoſus villoſus & incanus ſpicatus, 


fioribus purpuro-violaceis , Heller, Aſtragalus totus 
Phaca pe- 


It grows in Siberia. 
16. JIairy Yellow-flowered Siberian Milk- 


calls it, Aſtragalus, iragacanthe folio, non ramoſus, 


| Horibus luteis. It is a native of Siberia. 


17. Helvetian Milk-Vetch is titled, Afragalus 
acaulos, calycivus I:guminibuſque villeſis, foliolis 
acutis. Haller calls it, Aſtragalus acaulos, foliis 
It grows natu- 


Amman 


Vetch 18, Aſtragalus acaulis hirſutus, ſcapis erefis 
| ſpicatis, folidlis ovatis obtuſis villoſis. 


Claſs and 


Aftragalus is of the claſs and order Diadelphia order 


Decandria, and the characters are, 

1. CaLyX is a tubular monophyllous pe- 
rianthium, diyided at the top into five acute 
ſegments. 

2. Conor. is papilionaceous. The vexillum, 


in the 


Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


racters. ; 


which is longer than the other parts, is upright, 


obtuſe, emarginated, and reflexed on the ſides. 
The alæ are oblong, and ſhorter than the vexil- 


lum. The carina is emarginated, and the length 


of the alz. 
3. STAMINA, The flamenrs are ten in num- 
ber; nine of them join in a body, and one ſtands 


ſingly ; their poſition 15 nearly upright, and their 


. are roundiſh. a 
. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of a taper germen, 2 
Nabels aſcendant ſtyle, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUM is a pod of two cells. 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are reniforme. 
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and 

_ Small 
Black 
Maſter- 
wort 


deſcribed 


Method 
of pcopa- 
gating 


cie: . 


S HA F, 
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ASTRANTIA, BLACK MASTERW ORT. 


HERE are only two ſpecies of this 
1 genus: | 

1. Ihe Great Black Maſterwort. 

2. The Small Black Maſterwort. 

1. The Geat Black Maſterwort. The roots of 
this ſpecies are large, ſpreading, black without, but 
white within, The radical leaves are large, and 

divided into five broad, oblong, pointed 
lobes, which are deeply ſerrated on their edges: 

Their colour is a dark green on their upper ſur- 

face, but paler under, and they grow from the 

roots on long firm footitalks. From among the 

leaves the flower-ſtalks ariſe: Theſe are round, 
riated, upright, firm, and will grow to about 


two feet high. At each joint ſtands a ſingle leaf, 


compoſed of three ſharp-pointed ſawed lobes, and 
the top of it is crowned by the flowers, the colour 
of which is a greeniſh white. They are produced 


in compound umbels at the end of every branch ; | 
the ſmall umbels ſtand upon long footſtalks ; and 


the leaves that compoſe the involucrum are ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſharp-pointed, of a purplith colour, and 
extend beyond the rays of the flower; though 


ol . : I : 
this is not a permanent property; for ſometimes 


they are ſhort and narrow, of a whitiſh colour, or 
green, and now and then they appear variegated 


with both. It flowers in the ſummer, and pro- 


duces plenty of ſeeds early in the autumn. 


2. The Small Black Maſterwort has a large, 
ſpreading root, though the flower-ſtalk will not | 


rife higher than about a foot. The leaves are 
what is called digitated, or ſhaped like the hand, 
each of them being compoſed of ſeven or eight 


deeply ſerrated lobes, which ſpread out like the | 
fingers. The flowers are produced at the extre- | 


mities of the branches in compound umbels. The 
leaves that compole the involucrum are very nar- 
row, and often of a whitiſh colour. 


Ihe propagation of theſe ſorts is by dividing of 
the roots any time in the autumn, winter, or | 


ſpring, though the former is the more eligible 


theie ipe- ſeaſon. As they ſpread much by their large 


roots, they ſhould be entirely taken up every 


| three or four years, and the beſt off-ſets planted 


afreſh, throwing the remainder away : Thus they 
will always look neat and compact, which is a 
great article to be obſerved in all ſpreading flowers, 


| It flowers in 
the ſummer, and the ſeeds ripen ſoon in the au- 


as they would otherwiſe ſoon form a wild and ſlo- 
venly look. They are very hardy plants; and as 
any foil and ſituation will do for them, and being 
flowers of no great beauty, the very worſt part 
of the garden ſhould be aſſigneu them. 5 
J hey may be alſo eaſily raiſed from ſeeds. The 
beſt time for ſowing of theſe is in the autumn, 
ſoon after they are r1pe. When the plants come 
up, they ſhould be kept clean from weeds, and in the 
autumn may be tranſplanted to the places where 
| taey are deſigned to remain. | | 
1. The Great Black Maſterwort is titled, A, 
trantia foliis quinquelobis : lobis triſidis. 
Hortus Cliffortianus it is ſimply termed, Aſtrantia. 
| Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Helleborus niger, ſaniculæ 
folio; and Dodonæus, Veratrum nigrum. It grows 
naturally on the Alps; alſo in ſeveral 
Switzerland, Bohemia, c. OS 
2. he Small Black Maſterwort is titled, 
Ajtrantia foliis digitatis ſerratis. Haller calls it, 


Caſpar Bauhine, Helleborus, ſaniculæ folio, minor; 
and Boccone, Helleborus minimus Aipinus, Aſtran- 
tie fore. It grows naturally on the Helvetian, 
Hertrurian, and Pyrencan Mountains. 7 

Aſtrantia 1s of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Digynia, and the characters are, 
1. CaLyx. The general umbel is compoſed of 
about three or four rays, the parual of many. 

J he general involucrum is formed of leaves du- 

plicate to the rays; the partial of about twenty 
leaves, that are ſpear-ſhaped, patent, equal, co- 

loured, and longer than the umbel. . 


manent, and cut at the top into five ſegments. 
2. CorRoLLa. The general fower is uniform. 


petals, that are bent inßwards. | | 
3. STAMINA conſiſt of five ſimple filaments, 


there. | 1 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
ſituated below the flower, and of two erect, ſlen- 
der ſtyles, with ſimple patent ſtigmas. | 
5. PrRICABPIUM is an oval, obtuſe, ftriated 
fruit, divided into two parts. « 


and rough, 


CHAP, 


Titles, 


In the 


parts of 


Aſtrantia folits digitatis ſeptenis integris dentatis; 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnæan 


: ſyit« m. N 


The cha · 
raters, 


The proper perianthium is acute, erect, | per- 
The proper corolla is compoſed of five bifid, erect 


the length of the corollulæ, with ſimple an- 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are two, oval, oblong, 


E E R ENN1 AL FLOWERS 


Introdue- 
tory Re- 
mal ks. 


rated: 


Species. 


Conmren 
Spi nel, 


C H A P. 


LXV. 
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HE ſpecies of this genus being more remark- 


able torvariery than beauty, are ſeldom admit - 


ted into gardens for the ſake of their lowers, But 
the real ſon of Science may, perhaps, think it un- 
pardonable to paſs them by wholly unnoticed ; 
tor his ſake chiefly, therefore, they are thus enume- 

1. Common 'Spignel, Meu, Bald, or, Bawd- 
money. | | 

2. Candy Carrot, 

3. Sicilian Carrot. 

4. Movntain Stone Parſley. 

5. Broad-leaved Mountain Parſley. 

6. Siberian Spignel. | | 


Theſe are the names they have uſually gone by : 
among old Botaniſts, Herbaliſts, &c. which Tall a- 


long chuſe to retain as much as poſſible, becauſe by 


them they are always moſt known: Their mo- 


dern titles follow for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who 
more cloſely apply themſelves to the ſcience. 

1. Common Spignel. This is the fort uſed in 
medicine. The ſtalks will grow to about a foot 
lieh. They are round, ſtriated, and divide into 
ſmaller branches near the top. The radical leaves 


are large, and grow on long footſtalks : Each is 
compoſcd of a multitude ot very narrow leaves, | 
finer than thoſe of fennel ; they grow cloſe toge- | 


ther, are of a deęp green, and look very beauti- 
ful. The leaves on the ſtalks are like the radical 


in umbels. 
in blow in June, and are ſucceeded by oblong, 


ones, but ſmaller. The flowers terminate the ſtalks 
Their colour is white; they will be 


ſmooth ſeeds, which will be ripe in Auguſt. The 


root of this ſpecies has been greatly eſteemed as an 


FOE th, 


and are ſucceeded by oblong, hairy feeds, which 


and 
Sicilian 
Carrot; 


alexipharmac, but is now leſs uſed than formerly. | I., T he Con . 
| foliolis capillaribus, ſeminibus glabris ſtriatis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Meum foliis anethi ; and 


2. Candy Carrot. The ſtalks are branch- 
ing, and will grow to upwards of two feet high. 
The radical leaves are large, and compoled 
of a multitude of narrow, plain, hairy ſegments, 
not much unlike thoſe of fennel. 
terminate the ſtalks in large, compound umbels, 
Their colour is white; they will be in blow in June, 
will be ripe in September. _ 


3. Sicilian Carrot. The ſtalks of this ſpecies are 


round, upright, firm, branching, and will grow 
to a yard high. The leaves are divided into a 


multitude of narrow ſegments, and the radical 


The flowers 


— 


ſingle, angular, furrowed ſtalk, about a foot 


ones are bright and ſhining; thoſe on the ſtalk 


are a little hairy, and their manner of growth is 
alter nately. 


The flowers terminate the ſtalks in 


compound umbels; they are cloſe and compact at 


their firſt appearance, but afterwards they ſpread 


open, and diſplay their number of rays, ſtanding 


on ſhort, hairy footſtalks. I he flowers are white; 


they will be in blow in July, and are ſucceeded 


by hairy, ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 


Mountain 
Stone, 


4. Mountain Stone Parſley riſes 
ſeveral upright, round, ftriated, thickiſh ſtalks, 
to the height of about a yard. The leaves are bi- 
pinnated, and large, being compoſed of a multi- 


tude of broadiſh, ſerrated lobes: They are of a 


pale green on the upper ſurface, but whitſh under- 
neath, and the whole leaf is very beautiful. The 


with 


flowers terminate the ſtalks in large hemiſpherical 


Vol. I. 
36 


of the ſeeds; the beſt time for which is the au- 


| of Sicily. 


umbels. Their colour is white; they will be in 
blow in July, and are ſucceeded by hairy feeds, 


which will be ripe in the autumn. 


5. Broad-leaved Mountain Parſley will and 
grow to a yard or better in height. The leaves _ 
eave 


are large, being compoſed of a multitude of oval, Niountain 
acute, ſerrated, or jagged lobes, that ſpread paiſtey ; 
themſelves various ways. The flowers terminate 

the ſtalks like the others; their colour is whitiſh; 

they will be in blow in July, and ripen their ſeeds 

in the autumn, | 


6. Siberian Athamanta hath a (lender, 


and Sibe- 
riauAcha- 
ma ta 


high. The leaves are ſub-bipinnated, giofly, and mata 
deſcribed, 


the pinnæ lie over each other in the imbricated 
way. The flowers are produced from the upper 
part of the ſtalk in exceeding cloſe umbels; their 


colour is white; they will be in blow in June, and 


ripen their feeds in September. | TO 
Thee forts are all eaſily propagated by ſowing Metbol 
” nillng 
tnele 


tumn, ſoon after they are ripe. They are all 
| plants, 


very hardy; and will require no farther trouble, 
than keeping them clean from weeds; and if they 


are ſown in the places where they are to remain, 


thinning them to proper diſtances. If they are 
raiſed in the ſeminary, a moiſt day ſhould be 
made choice of, in the latter end of the tummer, 
or the beginning of autumn; and they ſhould be 


carefully taken up, with a ball of earth to each 


root, and tranſplanted to the places where rhey are 


deſigned to remain. 1 hey will readily take root, 


and the ſummer following will flower, and 
ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. | 


1. The Common Spignel is titled, Athamanta Titles; 


Dodonzus ſimply, Meum. It grows naturally in 


England, Italy, Switzerland, and Spain. 


2. Candy Carrot is titled, Athamanta foliolis 
linearibus plants hirſutts, petalis bipartitis, ſemini- 


bus oblongis hirſutis. Haller calls it, Libanotis fo- 


lis tenuiſſimè pinnatis, laciniis petiolatis; Caſpar 


Bauhine, Daucus Alpinus, multifido longoque ſolio; 


John Bauhine, Daucus Creticu:, ſemine hirſuto , 
and Cammerarius, Daucus Creticus. It grows na- 

turally in Switzerland. %%% i 
3. Sicihan Carrot. This is titled, Athamanta 


foliis inferioribus nitidis, umbellis primordialibus 
ſubſeſſulibus, ſeminibus piloſis. | 
Fortianus it is termed, Athamanta foliolis multifie 
dis planis, ſeminibus villaſis; and Zanoni calls it, 


In the Hortus Clif- 


Daucus ſecundus Siculus, ſophie folio, It is a native 
4. Mountain Stone Parſley is titled, Athomonta = 
foliis bipiunatis planis, umbellis hemiſphericis, ſe- 
minibus hirſutis, Haller calls it, Libanotis pinnu- 
lis circa caſtam decuſſatis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Liba- 


notis minor, apii folio ; and Plukenet, Daucus mon- 


tanus, pimpinelle ſaxifrage bhircinæ folio. It 
grows naturally in England and Germany. | 
g. Broad-leaved Mountain Parſley. This is, 
Athamanta foliis divaricatis. Haller calls it, Se- 
linum pinnis ad angulos obtuſos pinnatis : pinnulis 
inciſis non ſerratis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Apium mon- 
2 | | tanum, 
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lanum, Folio ampliore; and Cluſius, Oreofilinum. | 


It is a native of Germany. 
6. Siberian Spignel is titled, Athamanta foliis 


ſub- bipinnatis: inn deorſum imbricatis, umbeilis 


Claſs and 


order 


in the 
Linnæan 
ſy tem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


lenticularibus. rows naturally in Siberia. 
Athamanta 1s 45 the claſs and order Pentandria 
Digynia, and the characters are, 
i. CaLvx. The general umbel is patent, and 
compoſed of many rays ; the partial of fewer. 
The general involucrum is compoſed of ſeveral 
narrow leaves, that are rather ſhorter than the 
rays. 


The partial is linear, and about the fame 


length with the rays. 


* 


2, Coxor rA. The neral flower is uniform; 
the proper corolla is compoſed of five inflexed, 


heart-ſhaped petals, that are nearly equal. 


3. STamina are five capillary filaments, the 
length of the corolla, with roundiſh antheræ. 

4. P1sT1L.LUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated be- 
low the receptacle, and of two diſtant ſty les, 
with obtuſe ſtigmas. 

5. PERICaRPIUM. There is none. The fruit 
is oval, oblong, ſtriated, and divided into two 
parts. 

6. SrMINA. The ſeeds are two: Their figure 
is oval, ſtriated, plain on one ſide, and convex on 
the other. 
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Calder Bauhine calls it, Gnaphalium maritimum; 


diately from the root ; they are narrow, ſinuated, 


F this genus is one ee Oy | 
| called, | and Moriſon, Chryſanthemum perenne gnaphaloides 
| Species Sea Cud-weed. | maritimum. It grows naturally on ſea-ſhores in 
dec:ibed. The ſtaiks are opright, ſoft, woolly, and about | moſt of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
| eight or ten inches high. The leaves are ſpear- | Athanaſia is of the claſs and order Syngenęſia Claſs 
ſhaped, obtuſe, ſhort, white, downy, and loft to | Polygamia Ægqualis, and the characters are, 
the touch. The flowers come out in roundiſh 1. Catyx. The general calyx is oval, and in the 
\ bunches from the tops of the ſtalks. They are of | imbricated with ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped, 
a yellow colour, appear in June and July, and the | ſcales. 
ſeecds ripen in the autumn. 2. COROLLA. The general flower is uniform, raters, 
Culture. This ſpecies is propagated by parting of the | and longer than the calyx. The hermaphrodite 
roots, or ſowing of the ſeeds, The work for both | florets are numerous, equal, infundibuliforme, 
may be performed in the autumn or ſpring. | and cut at the top into five acute, erect ſeg- 
When they are ſet out, they ſhould have a light, | ments. | 
dry foil, an open ſituation; and they will after- 3. 7 are five ſhort, capillary filaments, 
wards require no trouble, except keeping them * a cylindrical, tubular anthera. DS. 
dlean from weeds. „ PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
Titles, This ſpecies is titled, Athanaſia pedunculis uni- a "Sliforms ſtyle rather longer than the ſtamen, | 
4 foris ſubcorymboſis, foliis lanceolatis indiviſis crena- | and a bifid, obtuſe ſtigma. 
tis obtuſis tomentoſis. In the former edition of the | 5. PzrxIca RPIUM. There is none. 
Species Plantarum it is termed, Filago tomentoſa, 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, oblong, 
corymbo ſubramoſo, foliis oblongis obtuſis crenatis ; | and furniſhed with a ſhort, paleaceous down. 
in the Hortus Cliffortianus, Santolina corymbo ter- | _ The receptacle is paleaceous. The paleæ are 
minali ſubdiviſo, folits oblongis integerrimis obtuſis. 9 and * than the leeds, 
EEEISHIISCIEE adEeSEELL Id EC Se ,,,, 
TTTTT!TTTTTCTCTCTC( ĩ ͤ F I FTFERTSTTELSTMHE EI FIT I IE NY TI TITTY OYEYTY 
CH A F Nein. 
ATRACTYLIS, DISTAFF/ THISTLE. 
T HERE are only three 3 of this genus; 18 on their edges, and lie flat on the ground. 
one is an annual, another a biennial, and Among theſe is placed the flower. without any 
the third a perennial. The perennial ſpecies i is | ſtalk: It is of the compound, radiated kind, and 
uſually called, the flowers are numerous. The calyx that con- 
Species Prickly Gumbearing Galea or, Carline Thiſtle, | tains them is prickly ; the rays are white, but the 
deſcribes, This is a very low plant. The leaves riſe imme- 


florets in the diſk are of a yellowiſh colour, — 
5 WI 


compact ſyſtem, | 


4 
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Method 
of propa- 
ating 
theſe ſpe- 
cies; | 


will be in blow in July, but never perfects its 


ſeeds in our gardens. | 
The propagation of this ſpecies is by ſeeds. 
Theſe thay eaſily be procured from Italy, where 


the plants naturally grow; and having obtained | 
them, nothing more is to be done, than to plant 


them in a light, warm, ſandy border, and a well- 
ſheltered place; for without ſuch a ſituation, if 
you raiſe ever ſo many plants, one of our hard, 
_ winters will put an end to your whole 
ſtock. 


The beſt way will be to ſow them where they 


are to remain, though they will bear tranſplanting 
very well, if required. Cover the ſeeds a quarter 


of an inch deep, and thin them when they come 
up too cloſe. All the ſummer they will want no- 
thing but weeding, and a little refreſhment with 
water now and then in dry weather; and in win- 


ter it will be neceſſary to prick ſome furze-buſhes 


round the bets, to break the edge of the black 
froſts, if they ſhould happen. Thus, if your ſi- 


tuation is naturally warm and well-ſheltered, and 


Titles, 


£:2304,900:000k600k:000:000000 tit tt000:t.000:0004:0008:000dt:000ct Smt: | 


ATROPA. DEADL Y- 


Introduc- 
_ tory Re- 
marks. 


they have alſo this additional protection, your 
plant may be continued for many years. 


This ſpecies is titled, Atrafylis fore acauli. 
Tournefort calls it, Cnicus, carline folio, acaulos 


gummifer aculeatus; Caſpar Bauhine, Carlina 


acaulos gummifera ; Alpinus, Carduus pinea The- 
ophraſii , and Columna, Chameleon albus Dioſco- 
ridis. It grows naturally in Italy and Crete. 


Atratiylis is of the claſs and order Syngenęſia Cilag 


Polygamia Aiqualis, and the characters are, 


and 


1. Cal yx. The exterior is compoſed of ſe- in the 


veral narrow, prickly leaves. 
lyx is oval and imbricated, and compoſed of 


The common ca- Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


many oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, connivent ſcales, racters. 


that have no ſpines. | 

2, CoRoLLa is compound and radiated, The 
hermaphrodite florets, which are numerous ih the 
diſk, are tubular, funnel-ſhaped, and cut in 
the top into five ſegments. The hermaphrodite 
florets in the radius are tongue-thaped, and 
indented at the ends in five parts. 5 

3. STamina of the florets, both in the diſk 
and radius, are five very ſhort capillary filaments, 
with a cylindrical, tubular anthera. 25s 
4. PisTiLLUM of the florets in the diſk con- 
fiſts of a very ſhort germen, a filiforme ſtyle the 
length of the ſtamina, and a bifid ſtigma, 

5. PeRICarRpivuM. There is none. 


6. SEMINa. The ſeeds are turbinated, com- 


preſſed, and crowned with a fine downy plume. 
The receptacle is plain and hairy. 


6-40 4 P. © Lv 


NIGHT- SHADE and 


MANDRAK E. 


AH Deadly Night-ſhade and the Man | ground. They are as latge as a parſenip, and are 
drake were never, until lately, conſidered 
as two ſpecies of one and the fame 


enus. 
The Mandrake has always ſtood alone; and Lin- 


næus, in his former works, following the path of 


preceding Botaniſts, placed it as a diſtinct genus, 


calling it, as uſual, Mandragora, without any 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 

an- 
drake, 


epithet or deſcriptive title. But, upon cloſer ex- 
amination of this plant, the characters are found 
exactly to anſwer to thoſe of Atropa; on which ac- 
count, in the laſt edition of the Species Plantarum, 


it is placed there as the firſt ſpecies of that genus, 
the old generic name Mandragora being now can- 


celled, or made obſolete. . 

The Mandrake, then, and the Deadly Night- 
fade are the two only hardy perennials that be- 
long to this genus; and it is for the ſake of the 


former, that the word Atropa is introduced into | 


this place, | 


1. The Mandrake then has a very large tap - 
root, which very often divide or becomes forked 
in a manner fo as to occaſion its being fancied by 


{ome to repreſent the legs, thighs, and other parts 
of the human body. 


many cheats and impoſitions been palmed on the 


been framed into human figures, with which to 


public. Heads have been carved to anſwer the 


purpoſe of making it a complete Mandrake, 


or a figure repreſenting the human body : Nay, 
the roots of other plants, ſuch as briony, have 


cheat the public, and ſerve the turn of impoſ- 
tures, Theſe roots are long. with numerous 


fibres, and will ſtrike a yard, or deeper, into the | 


Hence ſo many {ſtrange 
ſtories have been formed of this plant, and ſo 


ſometimes ſimple, like other tap-roots, and ſome- 


times forked, or divided into two or more 


branches. Its colour is a pale brown on the out- 


ſide, but white within; and it is very durable, being 


ſuppoſed to remain ſound for half a century, or 
longer. The top of it is crowned with the leaves : 


Theſe are numerous, about a foot long, five 
inches broad in the middle, pointed; and of a dark 


green, They have no footſtalks, are a little waved 
on their edges, and have a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſcent. The flowers riſe immediately from the 
roots among the leaves, on footſtalks about three 
inches long: They are moderately large, and of a 


whitiſh green colour; will be in blow in March or 
April, and are ſucceeded by large, yellowiſh 


berrics, containing ripe feeds, in July. The ber- 


ries are ſometimes round, and ſometimes ſhaped 


like a pear. The name Male Mandrake has been 


uſed to expreſs the more common fort with round 
berries, whilſt the pear-ſhaped ſort has been uſu- 
ally called the Female Mandrake, 


The Mandrake has been accounted poiſonous. 
Theophraſtus affirms this; but ir is nevertheleſs be- 


yond all doubt, that the plant is not only innocent, 


but wholeſome and ſerviceable in many caſes, if 
not taken in too great quantities. Mandrakes are 
ſaid to have vaſt power in procuring fruitfulneſs to 
women; and certainly their nature was better 


known to the Iſraelitiſn women of old, who ſo 


earneſtly deſired them, than to many of our learned 


Explainers of the ſacred Text. What laboured 


Pages have been filled to prove, that by the Man- 


drake in Scripture is meant ſome other fruit, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe they could not conceive how any perſon could 
be fond of this; ſerving only to prove theſe learned 

Commentators altogether ignorant of natural hiſ- 
tory, and of thoſe herbs which Nature has deſigned 
for the benefit of mankind. Now juch /carned Di- 
vines muſt know, that the fruit of Mandrakes 1s not 
only innocent, but allo very palatable, when 
boiled and mixed with ſpices. But be this as it 
may, the power of the Mandrake, as a uterine 
deobſtruent, is univerſally acknowledged, and 
was well known to the Ancients ; and no doubt 
Rachel was well acquainted with its virtues 
as ſuch, which made her ſo carneſtly deſire it. 


light, ſandy, deep ſoil is moſt proper for their roots 
to ſtrike into: It ſhould be dug four feet deep, and 
the ſeeds ſhould be ſown, and covered over with 
about half an inch of fine mould. In the ſpring 
the plants will come up; and when they come up 
too cloſe, the weakeſt muſt be drawn out, leav- 
ing the ſtrongeſt at about a foot diſtance from each 
other. They will every year get ſtronger and 
ſtronger, and will bring their flowers and ſeeds to 
great perfection. | | 
1. The Mandrake is titled, Atropa acaulis, ſca Titles, 
pis unifloris. In the Hortus Cliffortianus, &c. it is 
called, Mandragora. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


ad . Deadly Night- hade. This ought never to be Mandragora fructu rotundo; and Dodonæus, 
Deadly admitted into gardens, where there are children, be- Mandragoras. It grows naturally in Italy, Crete, 
Night- cauſe of the poiſonous quality of the berries, which Portugal and Spain, | 3 
made. are of a very beautiful black, and very tempting 2. Deadly Night- ſhade. This 1s titled, Atropa 
to ſuch little Innocents, whole reaſon is not yet | caule herbaceo, foliis ovatis integris. In the Hor- 
ſtrong enough to direct their conduct. Where 14s Cliffortianus it is called, Atropa. Caſpar Bau- 
there are no children, a plant or two may be had for | hine terms it, Solanum melanoceraſus; and Clu- 
philoſophical obſervation, and to occaſion variety, | ſius, Solanum lethale. It grows naturally in Eng- 
as they look pretty in the autumn, by their gloſſy land, Italy, and Auſtria. | . 
jet-black berries. I he ſtalks are branching, ofa | Atropa is of the claſs and order Pentandria cas 
purpliſh colour, and will grow to a yard or four | Monogynia, and the characters are, and erzer 
feet high. The leaves are large, oval, entire, 1. CaLYX is a monophyllous, bulbous, per- 23 
and grow alternately on the branches. The | manent perianthium, divided at the top into five (, nem. | 
flowers are very numerous; they grow from the | acute ſegments. 3 „ The this 
wings of the leaves ſingly on long tootſtalks ; they | 2. CoroLLA is a ſingle bell. ſhaped petal, The rafters, 
are large, and of a campanulated figure; their in- | tube is very ſhort. The limb is ventricoſe, oval, 
ſide is of a duſky purple colour, and their outſide | longer than the calyx, and divided at the top 
is reddiſh. It flowers. moſt part of the ſummer, | into five equal, ſpreading ſegments. _ 
and the leaves are of a jet or poliſhed black: | 3. STaMIna are five ſubulated filaments, 
They are about the ſize of a black cherry, | riſing from the baſe of the peral. They are of 
pulpy, and of a diſagreeable ſweetiſh taſte. J he | the length of the corolla, connivent ar their baſe, 
Deadly Night-ſhade, properly prepared, is now | but at the top ſpread fiom each other, and are 
found to be uſeful in many caſes; and its power | crowned by thickiſh, aſſurgent antherg. _ 
in curing; cancerous diſorders, is amazingly great. | 4. P1sTILLUM conlifts of a {cmi-oval germen, 
If a perlon is deſirous of a plant or two of this | a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
| ſort, he may take an off-ſet from ſome root in the | a capitated, aſſurgent, tranſverſe, oblong ſtigma. 
autumn or ſpring, and it will readily grow; or he | 5. PERICaRPIUM is a globoſe, bilocular ber- 
may fow a tew ſeeds in ſome place where they are | ry, placed on a large calyx. = = 
deſigned to remain, and he will ſoon have plants | The receptacle is carnoſe, convex, and reni- 
| enough, N „ %% Sore. Es 55 gs 
Culture, With regard to the Mandrakes, their culture is 6. SgMina, The ſeeds are reniforme and nu- 
0 effected by ſowing of the ſeeds: The beſt time for | merous. Eu „ | 
this is the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe. A | h 
UKPHESSESSESSSSBIUSESSSESISS Nix SSESESSSSSESSRODOCSSS 
OF 18 LXIX. 
O F this genus there are ſome ſpecies whoſe | They are of a green colour; and being long and 
S roots do not periſh after they have ſeeded, | ſlender, naturally bend with their own weight. 
but remain all winter, and ſhoot up freſh ſtalks in | They appear chiefly in July and Auguſt. Meadow, 
the ſpring. Theſe are uſually called, | | 2. Meadow Oat Graſs. The leaves are long, 
species. 1. oa flat, and pointed. The ſtalk is jointed and hol- 
2. Meadow Oat Graſs. low, two feet high, and a ſingle leaf ſurrounds 
3. Yellow Oat Gras. it a good way up from every joint. The 
Tal, 1. Tall Oat Graſs. The root is a cluſter of | flowers are produced from the top in nodding, 


ſmall tubes clotted together, and ſending forth 
long, ſlender fibres from their baſe. The leaves 
are long, moderately broad, pinnated, and of a 
deep green colour. The ſtalk is round, hollow, 
jointed in two or three places, at each of which 
is ſituated a ſingle "oY ſheathing the ſtalk a 
great way up with its baſe, The flowers come 
out in long ſpikes from the top of the ſtalks :; 


ſpiked panicles, and are moſt common in the 


month of July, 7 nd 
3. Yeilow Oat Graſs. The leaves and ſtalks of wa Gf 


this ſpecies anſwer to the characters of moſt other 4 ſciib: d. 
forts of graſſes: The one being long, narrow, and 


| E ; the other round, jointed, and hollow, 
aving one leaf growing ſingly at each joint, and 


ſurrounding it with their baſe, The flowers 
nn 
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Titles. 


are produced from the tops of the ſtalks in 


looſe panicles : They are of a pale, yellow colour, 
and are moſt common in July, 

None of theſe forts are propagated plants, and 
I mention them only for the ſatisfaction of thoſe, 
who might expect. to ſce their titles in a work of 
this nature. | 

1. Tall Oat Graſs, or Knotty Dogs Graſs, is 
entitled, Avena panirulata, calycibus bifleris, flo/- 
culo hermaphrodito mutico, maſculo ariſtato. Dul- 
lenius calls it, Gramen avenaceum, paniculd ace- 


roſa, ſemine pappoſo; Guettard, Avena calycibus 


bifloris, paniculd laxe ſpicat# : pedunculis prieribus 
faſciculatis; Ray, Gramen avenaceum elatius, jubd 


longd ſplendente ; Caipar Pauhine, Gramen nodoſum 
avenacea, radice tuberibus prædit; Gerard, Gramen 
caninum nodoſum; and Van Royen, Avena paniculs 
nutante, calycibus biflcris : altero floſculo ariſtato. 
It is common in our meadows and paitures, and 
grows naturally in moſt countries of Europe. 

2. Meadow Oat Grafs is titled, Avena ſpicaba, 
calycibus quiaquefloris. In the Flora Lapponica it is 
termed, Avena ſpicis erectis, calyce ſpiculis brevi- 


ore. Guettard calls it, Avena peniculd ſpicatd, 
ſpiculis cylindricis culmo appreſſis; Gmelin, Avena 


calycibus trifloris, paniculd nutante, folits planis; 


Ray, Gramen avenaceum montanum, ſpics ſimplici, 
ariſtis recurvis; allo, Gramen avenaceum- glabrum 


. potius hirſutum, paniculd purpurco-ergented ſplen- 


* . K 


T 


dens, are beautiful plants, and worthy of good 


Species, 


Layland, 


high. 


dente; and Caſpar Bauhine, Feſtuca dumetorum. 
It grows naturally in dry meadows and paſture- 
grounds in England, and molt countries of Europe. 
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having oblong, bifurcated antheræ. 
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3. Yellow Oat Graſs is titled, Avena paniculd 


laxd, calycileis trifloris brevibus, floſculis omnibus 


aàri atis. 


Ray calls it, Gramen avenaceum pra- 


teaſe elatitts; panieuls flaveſcente, locuſtis parvis; 


and 
 veſcente, locuſtis parvis. 


Moriſon, Gramen avenaceum, ſpicd ſparſi fla- 
It grows naturally in 


meadows and paſtures every where in England, 


and in moſt parts of France and Germany. 


Avena 18 of the claſs and order Triandria Digy- 


nia, and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is a glume, conſiſting of two large, 
looſe, ventricoſe, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, beardleſs 
part contains ſeveral 


valves, and for the molt 
flowers. 5 | 
2. Corort.a is of two valves. 


The lower 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
nan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
. | 


valve is the ſize of the calyx, but broader; it 


is rounded, ventricoſe, pointed at both ends, 


and emits from the back a ſingle, twiſted, re- 


flexed, geniculated ariſta. 
3. STAMINA are three capillary 


filaments, 


4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of an obtuſe germen, 
and two hairy, reflexed ſtyles, with ſimple ſtig- 


mas; | | 


rounds the ſeed, opens 1 
the pericarpium. | 
6. Semen, T 

long, pointed at both ends, and in 
longitudinal furrow; | 
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AZALEA, AMERICAN HONEYSUCKLE. 


HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, 
which; though ſeldom propagated in gar- 


cuiture and management, called, 

1. Lapland Honeyſuckle. _ 

2. Procumbent Alpine Honeyſuckle. 

1. Lapland Honeyſuckle. This fpecics hath a 
low, woody ſtem, ſeldom growing to a foot 
The branches are numerous, compound, 
and nearly erect; The leaves are ſmall, oval, 
potted, hollowed, and terminate the branches 
in cluſters, ten or a dozen of them uſually grow- 


> : O 
ing together: Among the leaves come out long 


_ Parple-coloured flowers on ſhort, reddiſh foot- 


and 
Procum- 
bent Al. 
pine 
Honey- 
ſuckle 
deſcribed, 


ſtalks. They appear in June and July, and the 
ſceds ripen in the autumn. 
2. Procumbent Alpine Honeyſuckle. 


ſtalks are ligneous, about a foot long, di- 


vide into a multitude of branches, and lie flat on 


the ground. 


8 The leaves grow by pairs, are 


inal, and very much reſemble thoſe of the com- 


mon thyme. The flowers are of a fleſn- colour; 


they come out from the wings of the leaves in 
June or July, and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
the autumn. 

Methogor Iheſe forts are propagated by ſowing of the 


propagat- ſecds in the ſpring, in a ſhady, moiſt place. 
Ing ihee 
ſorts, 


When the plants come up, they require no trou- 
ble, exce 
Vol. 


30 


The 


pt keeping them clean from weeds, and 


ſubtus adſperſa. 


watering them in dry weather: After they have 


5. PERICARIUNH. The corolla cloſely ſur- 
n no part, and ſerves for 


he ed is ſingle, ſlender, ob- 
arked with a 
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grown one or two years, they may be removed to 


the places where they are to remain. 


They are allo propagated by layers. 


may then be removed to their deſtined habitation. 
The ſlips alſo will grow, if planted in a moiſt, 
ſhady border in the ſpring ; and by this means 


plenty of plants may be ſoon obtained. Theſe 


plants require a moiſt, ſhady ſituation : They grow 
naturally in the cold, mountainous parts of the 
world; and a. ſimilar ſituation, if poſſible, 
ſhould be allowed them among ſhrubs or trees 
in our plantations. | | 

1. Lapland Honeyſuckle is titled, Azalea fo- 
liis adſperſis punctis excavatis. In the Flora Suecia 


in the Flora Lapponica, Azalea maculis ferrugineis 
It grows naturally on the Alps 
of Lapland. - noni: 

2. Procumbent Alpine Honeyſuckle is titled, 
Azalea ramis diffuſo-procumbentibus. Boccone 
calls it, Chamerhododendros ſupina ferruginea, 
thymi folio, Alpina , Caſpar Bauhine, Chamæciſtus 


ſerpyllifolia, floribus carneis; and Oeder, Chame- 


ciſtus VII. It grows naturally on the Alps of 
Europe. 


5 K CHAP. 


| If the 
young branches are laid down in the ſpring, they 
will have ſtruck root by the autumn following, and 


Titles. 


it is termed, Azalea ramis compoſilis ſulerectis; and 


— 15 of this plant are ſquare, jointed, and covered with a 
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B AL LO TA BLACK HOREHOUND. 


F = genus are, 
| Species. Stinking Black Horehound. 


2. White Stinking Horchound. 

3 Woolly Stinking Horehound. 
Stioking _ . Stinking Black Horehound. The ſtalks are 
Black, 3 thick, bairy, and about a yard high. 
Ihe leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, of a duſky 
green, and grow oppoſite on ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers come out in cluſters from the wings 
of the leaves at the upper parts of the ſtalks. 


They are of a reddiſh purple colour, having acu- 


minated cups. They appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


White | 2. White Stinking Horehound. The ſtalks are 


Stinking, ſquare, jointed, hairy, and two or three feet high. I he 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, undivided, ſerrated, and 

grow oppoſite to each other at the joints. I he flowers 

come out from the wings of the leaves for about 

half the length of the ſtalks. They are of a white 


colour, having truncated cups. They appear in 


July, and the ſceds ripen in the autumn. 
3. Woolly Stinking Horehound. The ſtalks 


stinkiang White woolly matter. The leaves are compoſed of 
Hore- three or five obtuſe lobes, are ſmooth on their 


\ hound 
5 doferihe g. upper ſide, hairy underneath, and grow oppoſite 


to each other at the joints. I he flowers are pro- 


duced in whorls round the upper parts of the | 
ſtalks: They are large, and of a white colour, 


appear in July an! Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen 


in the autumn. The two firſt forts appear com- 


mon in ngland, and are not cultivated plants; 
the other is ; preſerved i in ſome gardens. 


Culture. _Thele forts are all raiſed by lowing the ſeeds in 


the ſpring, in beds of common mould made fine. 
When the plants come up, they ſhould be thin- 
ned where they grow too cloſe, and be kept clean 
from weeds, which is all the trouble they will re- 

| ure, 
Tides” l 1. Stinking Black Horehound is entitled, Ballota 
folits cordatis zndivife 75 ſerratts, e acumina- 


| do ings and the characters are, 


tis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Bal- 
lota. Fuchſius calls it, PBallote ; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Marrubium nigrum fatidum , Gerard, Marrubium 


nigrum; and Parkinſon, Marrubium nigrum fati- 


dum, ballote Dioſcordis. It is common by way- 
ſides in England, and moſt countries of Eu- 
rope. 


2. White Stinking Horehound is, Ballota FR 


lis cordatis ind viſis ſerratis, calycibus ſubtruncatis. 


Cammerarius calls it, Ballote; and Tournefort, 
Ballote flore albo. It grows naturally in England, 


and moſt countries Ts Europe. 


3. Woolly Stinking Horehound is titled, Bal- 


lota foliis palmatis Gentatis, caule lanato. Am- 


man calls it, Ballote foliis geranii batracbicides. ; 


It grows naturally in Siberia. 


Ballota is of the claſs and order Didynamia Gym: Claſs and 


order in 
. CaLyx is a monophyllous, tubular, hypo- the Lin. 


e five-cornered, decemſtriated, perma- Nen 
nent perianthium, indented in five parts at the top. 


ſyſtem. 


The cha» 
There is an involucrum under the whorls, com- raQers, 


poled of ſeveral narrow leaves. 


2. CororLLa is one ringent petal. The tube 
18 cylindrical, and the length of the calyx. The 
upper lip is erect, oval, whole, crenated, and 
concave. The lower lip is obtuſe, and cut into 
three ſegments, of which the middle one is the 


largeſt, and indented at the end. 


3. Sra MINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments, of 
which two are ſhorter than the others, inclining = 
towards the upper lip, and ſhorter than i it, ng : 


oblong, lateral antheræ. 


4. FisTiLLUM conſiſts of a quadrigd germen, 


a filiforme ſtyle, in ſituation and figure like the : 
| ſtamina, and a ſlender bifid ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 


are lodged in the calyx. 


6. SeuIx A. The ſeeds are four, and of an 
oval figure, 


8 AP 


7 #8 


| F 5 genus are two \ perennials, called, 
SY 


Mountain Eye-bright Cow-wheat, 
2. Viewinian Bart/ia. © 3 
Mountain I. Mountain Eye-bright Cow-wheat. The 
Eye- Ralls are ſlender, ſquare, hairy, and a foot and 
bright. half high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, 
ea ſerrated, hairy, ſeſſile, and grow oppoſite to each 
wheat, other. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the leaves almoſt the whole length of the ſtalks. 


| 


out in ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks : They 


E 


They are of a red colour, appear in June, and 
continue in ſucceſſion until the end of Auguſt. 
2. Virginian Barta. The ſtalks are lender, 1 
an 
herbaceous, and a foot and half hich. The Virginian 
leaves are narrow, have two indentures on each Bartſia 
ſide, and grow alternately. The flowers come delcribed- 


are of a pale red colour, appear in July, and the 
leeds ripen in the autumn, 


The 
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The firſt ſort grows common in England, and 
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Cla's 


and order 


jn the 


Lianen 


ſym, 


The cha- 


racters. 


Calur- 6 Aoribus pallidis in ſpicam congeſtis; and Moriſon, 
is rarely admitted into gardens; the other is pro- Horminum, tenui coronopi folio, Virginianum. It 
pagated chiefly on account of its being of foreign | grows naturally in Virginia. | 
extraction. They are both eaſily raiſed by lowing Bartjia is of the clals and order Didynamia An- 
the ſeeds in the ſpring, in beds of common mould | gioſpermia, and the characters are, 
made fine. The plants will readily come up, and t. CaLyX is a monophyilous, tubular, perma- 
require no trouble, except thinning them | nent perianthium, cut at the top into two emar- 
* _y are too cloſe, and keeping them clean | ginated, coloured ſegments. | 
| rom weeds, = | | | 2. CoROLLA is one ringent petal, Ihe upper 
Titles, 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Bart/ia foliis oþpo- | lip is ſlender, upright, Jong, pes entire, t go 
Alis cordatis obtuſe ſerratis. In the Flora Lappo- lower lip is ſmall, reflexed, trifid, and obtuſe. 
nica it is termed, Eupbraſia caule fimplici, foliis | z. STamina are four ſetaceous flaments the 
cordatis obtuſe ſerratis. Ray calls it, Eupbraſia | length of the upper lip, of wiüch two are a little 
rubra Weſtmorlandica, foliis brevibus obiufis , | ſhorter than the other, having oblong, approxi- 
Oeder, Pedicularis genus montanum; Caſpar Bau- mated antheræ lying under the tip of the upper 
hine, Clinopodium Alpinum birſutum; alſo, Teu- lip. | | | | 
crium Alpinum, coma purpureo ca ruled; and Hal- 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
ler, Stabælina. It grows naturally in many parts | filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and an 
Of England; alſo on the Alps of Lapland, Hel- obtuſe, nutant ſtigma. 1 
vetia, and other mountainous parts of Europe. 5. PrRICARPIUCM is an oval, compreſſed, a- 
2. The ſecond fort 1s titled, Bartſia foliis alter- | cuminated capſule, formed of two valves, and 
nis lincaribus utrinque bidentatis. In the Hortus | containing two cells. | 
_ Cliffortianus it is termed, Partha foliis alternis. 6. SrMINxA. The ſeeds are numerous, angu- 
Plukenet calls it, Pedicularis ſ. criſtæ galli affinis | lar, and ſmall. 45 En, 
Viiginiana, ajugæ multiſido folio: apicibus coccineo, Fa 
SSD CENTRO dead Gabbana 
CHAP. LX£H8. 
BELLS te DD aA 18 Y; 
Introdue- HAT little flower which occupies our Our meadows poſſeſs the Daiſy in its ſingle 
. meadows in ſuch amazing plenty, called | ſtate, though there ſeems to be two varieties of it 


marks. 


the Daiſy, is the only perennial of this genus. In 


its ſingle ſtate, it adorns our untouched paſtures, 


and, together with the cowllip and the cro-w 


flowers, ſeems more than ordinarily to rejoice in the 


ſpring of the year. What ſheets of theſe flowers 


are preſented to our view the beginning of May | 
How enchanting the fight which Nature diſplays 


at that ſeaſon! Amazing as it is, it is too often 
diſregarded by the toiling Peaſant; and the Ad- 
mirer of Nature's works is principally exhilarated 


by ſuch a ſcene. He at once ſees in it the dignity of 
the appearance, and the greatneſs and goodneſs of 
the Author, in ſo pleaſing as well as wonderful 


manner thus cloathing the fields; and is naturally 
led to thankſgiving and praiſe, as in the Hymn of 
o | | | 


How chearful along the gay mead, 
The Daily and Cowſlip appear, 
The flocks, as they careleſsly feed, 

Rejoice in the ſpring of the year. 


The myrtles that ſhade the gay bowers, 
The herbage that ſprings from the ſod, | 
Trees, plants, cooling fruits and ſweet flowers, 
All riſe to the praiſe of my God. 


Shall man, the great maſter of all, 
The only inſenſible prove? 

Forbid it, fair Gratitude's Call, 
Forbid it, Devotion and Love. 


The Lord, who ſuch wonders can raiſe, 
And ſtill can deſtroy with a nod, 
My lips ſhall inceſſantly praiſe, 
My ſoul ſhall be wrapt in my God, 


| Daiſy. 


there; one with a white flower, and another whole 
rays are red, or more or leſs tinged with that colour. 
Our gardens enjoy it in its double ſtat? : Thoſe 


flowers have been firſt of all accidentally obtained 
from the ſeeds of one or other of the ſingle forts, 


and which have been continued and improved by 


1. The Common Double Daiſy. 
2. The Double Red Daily. 
3. The Double White Daiſy, 
4. The Double Red and White Daily: 
5. The Double Variegated Daily, _ 
6. The Double-painted Lady Daily, 
7. The Double-quilled Daiſy. _ 
8. The Double-pyed Quilled Daiſy: 
9. The Double Red Coxcomb Daily. . 


B 10. The Double White Coxcomb Daily. 


11. The Double-ſpeckled Coxcomb Daiſy. 

12. The Proliferous, or, Hen and Chickens 
There are ſtill more varieties than theſe in co- 
lour, and the Doubleneſs of all is as great as poſ- 
ſible. The Quilled and rhe Coxcomb ſorts are leſs 
perfect flowers, but are admired on account of their 
being ſcarcer than the others, and cauſing ſome ſin- 


good culture ever ſince; ſo that we can now. 
_ boaſt, | | | | | 


Species. 


gularity in their appearance; whilſt the Proliferous 


Daiſy, commonly called by Gardeners the Hen 
and Chickens Daiſy, is the moſt wonderful of all. 


From a large, fair, and full double flower there 


iſſue ſeveral ſmall ones, all ſtanding on ſlender 
footſtalks, attending and forming an agreeable 


ornament to their common parent. This Daiſy 


is ſuppoſed to be originally obtained from the 
ſeeds of the large Red. CDs | 
The culture of theſe ſorts is by dividing of the 
roots : 


Culture. 


* —_—— >. 2. 
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ornamented with leaves growing oppoſite by 
pairs, and from the boſom of theſe leaves ariſe a 
few flowers; but the ſtalk is terminated by 
plenty of them growing in a large ſpike very 
cloſe together. Their colour is a Tight purple ; 
they will be in blow in June, and ripen their ſecds 
Auguſt. 


404 

roots: It may be done at any time of the year, Bellis is of the claſs and order PER a Poly- Cifs and 
but the autumn is the beſt ſeaſon for the purpoſe; s Syperflua, and the characters are, order 
and if performed then, they will tower ſtrong the Calyx. The common calyx is ſimple, . 1 
ſpring following. They are not nice in their e & d compoſed of a double ſeries of ſmall, &,ge.. 
pring g. y are l rect, and compoſe uble ſeries of ſmall, ſyſtem. 
apartment, for they will grow in almoſt any ſoil or equal, jpear-ſhaped leaves. The cha. 
ſituation ; tho? they thrive beſt in the thade, and 2. CororLA is radiated and diſcous. The raters, 
a freſh earth. The molt eligible way is to plant | hermaphrodite florets in the diſk are numerous, 
them in rows by the ſides of walks; for in that | funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five parts at the 
manner their charms will be more conſpicuous, top. 

as a few odd roots of theſe plants are too often The female flowers in the radius are tongue. 

diſregarded. The roots ſhould be tranſplanted | ſhaped, and have three indentures at the end. 

every other autumn, which will keep them in 3. STAMINA, in the hermaphrodite flowers, are 

their double and full beauty ; whereas, if they are | five very ſhort capillary filaments, with a cubular 
neglected for many years, they are too apt to be- Chr anthera, 

come ſingle, and run again into the common forts. | P1STILLUM, in the hermaphrodite flowers, 

The Daiſy 15 titled, Bellis ſcapo indo. In the onlifis of an oval germen, a e ſtyle, and an 
Titles, Hortus Cliffert. it is rerined, Hellis ſcapo nude uni- emarginated ſtigma. | 

foro. Caipar Bavhine calls it, Bellis fyloeftris In the female flowers it conſiſts of an oval 
minor; and Dodonæus, Bellis Hlveſtris. Theſe | germen, a hliforme ſtyle, and two ſpreading 

titles belong to it in its lingle ſtate. The Double ſtigmas. | 

or garden Jorts are variouſly called by old bo- 5. PeRICARPIUM. There i is none. 

taniſts, Bellis Hortenſis, fore pleuo; Bellis bor 5 0 ts, 6. Srmina., The ſeeds both of the herma- 

fore allo bullato ; Bellis bor tenſis rubs , fore mu phrodite and female florets are ſingle, oval, and 

tiplici fituloſo ; Bellis hortenſis pr alifera ; and the \ Compreſſed. | 

like. This familiar ſpecies adorns the paſtures in | The receptacle is conic and naked, 

moſt parts of Europe. | IE, 

| Ek BITS: ankert: SEE CC 

. LXXIV. 
BETONTCA B R T O N F. 

HERE are three ſpecies only of this. genus, 3. Mountain: Betony. of this eder there | 
all of which are perennials, and plants of | are ſeveral varieties; ſome of very low growth, and 
ſome ſingularity, tho? of very little beauty, | others with leaves nearly triangular, and ſhorter Mountain 

and rarely introduced into any but botanic ſpikes of flowers. The colour of the flowers Beton). 
gardens. Theſe are, alſo is different. The moſt common is yellow, 
1. Wood Betony. but there are of it the white and the red. They 
1 2. Oriental Betony. flower in June and July, and ripen their feeds in 
- as Mountain Eetony. Auguſt. 
7 . Wood Betony 1s a plant of admirable vir- | 1 Fheſe plants are all eaſily raiſed by ſowing the 
i 25 and much uſed in medicine. The leaves | ſeeds in the ſpring, or in a bed of common Methodof 
Deſcrip- are large, broad, hairy, indented, of a dark | mould, in a ſhady place. When they come up 2 
tion of the green, and grow on long foorftalks.” The ſtalks | too cloſe draw out the weakeſt, and keep them ing theſe 
Wood, are four- ſquare, ſoractimes rough, and will grow clean From weeds until the autumn, when they forts, 
to about a foot or a foot and a half high; and | may be removed to the places where me are de- 
the flowers terminate the ſtalks in ſpikes. The | ſigned to remain. | 
varieties of them are, 13 By dividing of the roots alſo theſe hon are 
7 5 The Purple-flowered Betony. o de encrealed. The beſt time for this is the 
Varieties... The Red Betony. autumn, though they will grow if removed any 
| The White-fowered Betony. time in the winter or ſpring. 
They will be in blow in June and July, and Theſe plants all love the ſhave and a moiſt 
ripen their ſeeds in Auguſt or September. foil; ſo that if you can afford them ſuch a fitua- 
505 2. Oriental Betony. The leaves of this plant | tion, it will be more ſuitabie to their nature, and 
Otiental, are very long, narrow, hairy, of a pale green, they will flouriſh better. | 
indented, and grow on long footſtalks. The ſtalk 1. The Wood Betony is title d, Betonica ſpicd 
is thick, ſquare, of a pale green, and will grow to nterrupts, corollarum lacinid lalii intermedi3 emar- 
about a foot and a half high. Theſe ſtalks are 7127 Dodonæus calls it ſimply, Betonica; Caſ- Tides. 


par Bauhine, Betonica purpurea ; aud Petonica 
alla. It grows naturally .n Ensland, and nul 


or ts of Europe. 
Oriental Betony. This - is titled, Bebonica 
fſpica integra, corollarum lacinid labii intermedid in- 
ger rimd. 


Tournefort calls 1 it, Betonica orientalis, 
anguſiſimo 


24 —ͤ Z, 


— 
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anguſtiſimo & Iongiſſimo folio. It grows naturally 
in the Eaſt, | | | | 

3. Mountain Betony, This is titled, Betonica 
ſpicd b aſi foliaſd, corollis galed hid. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Horminum minus album, Betonicæ 
facie; allo, Betonicæ folio, capitulo alopecuri; John 
Bauhine, Betonice folio alopecuros quorundam; 
Barrelier, Betonica montana lutea; and Ray, Hor- 
minum Aipinum luteum, Betonice ſpicd. It grows 
naturally on the mountainous parts of ltaly, 
_ Claſs and France, Auſtria, &c. 


— Betonica is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Linnzan Gymnoſpermia, and the characters are, 
Svſtem. 1 Cal vx is a tubular, cylindrical, ariſtated, 


The cha monophyllous, permanent perianthium, divided 
racers. into five parts at the top. 


2. CoROLLA is a ringent petal; the tube is 
cylindrical and incurved the upper lip is roundiſh, 
erect, plain, and entire; the lower lip is cut into 
three ſegments, of which the middle one is broad, 
roundiſn, and emarginated. 

3. STAMINA are four ſubulated filaments, two 
of which are ſhorter than the others, and incline 
towards the upper lip. Their antheræ are 
roundiſh. 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a germen divided 
into four parts, a ſtyle of the figure and ſize of 
the ſtamina, and a bifid ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM, There is none. The ſeeds 
are contained in the calyx. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are oval, and four in 
number. wy 25 
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"ns is only one Perennial of this genus, 
PT. called, Perennial Borage of Conſtanti- 
a oo, is V 

Perennial This hath a thick ſpreading root, from which 
Borage of ariſe ſeveral large, heart-ſhaped leaves on long 
Conſtan- hairy footſtalks. Among theſe proceed the 
2 flower-ſtalks, which will grow about two feet 
big, and divide near the top into branches or 
footſtalks, ſupporting the flowers in kind of pa- 
nicles. They are of a pale blue colour; the petals 
turn backward; they will be in blow in April, 
and perfect their ſeeds in May or June. 

I.)nhis plant is eaſily propagated either by the 

Methodof root or feeds. Sow the ſeeds ſoon after they 
propagat - are Tipe, and they will readily come up; or take 

"Bi a few pieces of the root any time in the autumn 
or ſpring, and they will readily grow and be- 

coine vod plants 
Theſe plants ſhould have a dry rubbiſhy ſitua- 
tion, which will cauſe them to flower with greater 
certainty early in the ſpring; and in ſuch a foil 
they will not ſpread ſo faſt by their roots; for in a 
rich ſoil they will ſoon over-run a pretty large ſpot. 
In order to keep theſe plants within bounds, 
they ſhould be taken up every two or three 
years, when a ſufficient quantity of off-ſets ſhould 
be planted again for a ſucceſſion, and the reſt 


Vor. I. . 


N A G 


ſhould be thrown away. The beſt time for this 
| work is in the autumn. „ß 

The Perennial Borage of Conſtantinople is | 
titled, Borago calycibus tubo corollæ brevioribus, Titles: 
. folits cordatis. Tournefort calls it, Borago Con- : 
ftantinopolitana, flore reflexo cæruleo, calyce veſicario. 
It grows naturally near Conſtantinople. . 

Borago is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Monogynia, and the characters are, | Claſs and 
1. CaLYxX is a permanent perianthium, di- order 
vided into five parts. 72 5 | in the 


calyx ; the limb is rotated, plain, and divided racters. 
into five acute parts; the mouth is crowned by 
five obtuſe indented prominences þ«-"_ =” © 

3. STAMINA are five connivent awl-ſhaped 
filaments, with oblong connivent antheræ affixed 
to their inner- ſide in the middle. | 
4. P1sT1LLUM conſiſts of four germina, a fili- 
forme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and a ſimple 
ſtigma. „ e 
1 PERICARPIUM. There is none. The calyx 


is large and inflated. e 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are four, roundiſh, 


rough, and inſerted longitudinally in the hollowed 
receptacle. 1 5 | 


5 J. Ne OSS 
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2. CoroLLa is a ſingle rotated petal the 12 
length of the cup; the tube is ſhorter than the The cha. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Conmoi!, 


| and 


Great 


Qu king 
Graſc, 


and 


Love- 
Grafs. 


ing lit with Their baſe. 
in panicles at the tops of the ſtalks, and are col- 


lender weak footſtalks, 
being large, have a better effect ** their tremu- 


H . 


B R 


8 HIS genus comprehends ſome well grown 


5 called, 

Common Quaking-Graſs. 
2. Small Quaking-Grals. 
3. Great Quaking-Grals. 
4 Lobe Gras. 

Common Quaking-Graſs. This is fre- 
quently called Cow-Quakes, and Ladies-Hair. 
The root 18 compoſed of a multitude of ſhort 
greyiſh fibres. The leaves form a cluſter at the 
crown of the root, are graſſy, and about four or 
five inches long. 
bent, garniſhed with one or two leaves. which 
ſurround it with their baſe. The flowers are 
numerous at the tops of the ſtalks, and are col- 
lected in form of ifmall oval lpikes, each ſpike 
having a very weak fender footitalk : This oc- 
caſions the whole to be ſet a-trembling by the leaſt 
breath of wind, I hey are of a fine brown, or 


purple, and are to be found in our meadows in 


June. 
2. Small Cookin Gras * 


the root. 
three places, fix or eight inches high, and 
has leaves growing ſingly at the joint, ſurround- 
1 he flowers are produced 


lected in ſmall triangular ſpikes: Each of thele 
ſpikes is e by a very weak ſlender foot- 


ſtalk, which occaſions the like tremulous motion 
with the former on the leaſt guſt of wind, It will 


cu in blow in July. 
Great Quaking-Graſs. 


The leav >s are nu- 


merous at the root, and near. a foot £ long. The 
talks are lender, "jointed, and avout two feet 


long. The flowers are produced in . panicles at 
tne tops of the ſtalks; the little ſpikes of which 


1 


The ſtalk is a lender, jointed 


The leaves are 
ſma'l and pratly, ard form a tuft at the crown of 
The ſtalk is flender, jointed in two or 


_ 


the panicles are compoſed, are hear t-ſhaped, and 


contain about ſeventeen floſcules ; they grow on 
like the forn.er, and 


10UsS Proper ty. 


4. Love-Grals. The leaves are of a whitiſh 


green colour, and five or ſix inches s long. he 


falk is jointed in two or three places, is ſur- 


rounded with leaves growing ſingly at the joints 


like the radical ones, but narrower, and grows to 


about a foot high. The rowers terminate the 
ſtalks in panicles ; the ſpikes are ſpear-ſhaped, 
moderately long, of a bright white colour, and 
each contains about twenty florets 


but being 
ſupported by ſtrong footſtalks, they are deſtitute | 


cuis viginli. 


LXXVI. 


2 2 


of that tremulous property peculiar to the former 


pers. | 

The firſt two forts grow common in our meadows 
and paſtures the other two are natives of foreign 
countries. Whoev or is inclincd to propagate 
them may cafily effect it by ſowing the ſeeds in 
the aucutun, ſoon atter they are ripe, or the ſpring 
following. | 

1. Common Quaking-Graſs is entitled, Briza 
ſpiculis ovatis, calyce foſculis (j] hHeviore. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Gramen tremulum maus; John 
Bauhine, Gramen trem: 4m Parkinion, Gramen 


tremulum f. phalaris men Agena prima an ſe- 


cunda; and Gerard, Pbalaris pratinje It grows 
common in England, and molt parts of Europe, 

2. Small Quaki ng-Grais is, Eriza ſpicuits trian- 
gulis, calyce aſculis (7) longiore. Calpar Bauhine 
calls it, Cramen tremulum minus, panicu's pare 43 
and Ray, Gramen tremulum minus, panicui ami. 45 
locuſtis parvis triangulis. It grows naturally in 
Jerky, Helvetia, and Italy. 

3. Great Quaking-Grals is, Priza ſpfeu i cor- 
datis, floſculis ſeptendecim. Caipar Bauhine calls it, 


Culturj 


Tules, 


Gramen tremulum maximum. It grows naturally in 


Italy and Portugal. | | 
| 4: Love-Grals i is, Brixa ſpiculis Lenceeladis, fuſe 
it, B. isa pan. cu, 


Guettard calls 
ſpicald, ſpiculis lanceolatis; Gronovius Uniola ca- 
lycibus diphyllis, ſpiculis ovato-lenceclatis ; Caſpar 


relier, Gramen eraniheum ſ. eragre//is. 
naturaily in molt of the ſouthern co untrics of 
Europe. | 
_ briza is of the clas and order T7, riandria Dizy- 
nia, and the characters are, | 
CALYX is a glume 2 -d of two heart- 
age concave, equal, obtuſe valves, containing 
many e e which are collected! in a heart-ſhaped 
diſtichous ſpK 
2. COROLLA is two valves. 


upper one is {mall, piain, roundiſb, and cloſes 
the other, 


3. STAMINA are three er filaments, hav 
ing oblong anthcr@. 

Fa 5 conſiſts of a ronndith germen, 
and two capillary recurved ſtyles, with plumoſe 


| lig mas. 


5. PiRICARPIUM. The corolla. is 
ricarpium; it contains the ſeed, and opens for its 


| wicharge when ripe. 


6. SEMEN: The ſced is ſiogle, roundiſh, com- 
pr eſſed, and mall. ; 


HAP. 


The lower valve 
is of the ſize and ſhape of the calyx; and the 


all the pe- | 


| Bavhine, Gramen paniculis elegantiffimis , un Bar- 
At Qrows 


Claſs ard 
order 

in the 
Linvæan 
Syſtem. 
Je cha- 

racters, 


R — 


PERENNIAL 


— 


— 


F 


Species. | 


Tall, 


Spiked, ; 


Criſted, 


AHIS genus 5 comprehends another lot of 
graſſes, called, 
1d. Tall Brome Grafs. 
2. Spiked Brome-Graſs. 
3. Criited Brome-Grals. 
4. Purging Brome-Grals, | 
1. Vail Brome-Graſs. The leaves are very 
long, near an inch broad, and diminiſh gradually 
to a point. The ſtalks are thick, ſmooth, hollow, 


jointed, ard four or five. 1 h gh. The 


flowers come out in looſe nodding panicles from 


the ends of the ſtalks; they appear chicfly in July 


and Augutt. 

2. Spik \ked Brome-Graſs. The ſtalks are undi- 
vided, and grow to about two feet high. T he 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the upper 
parts of the ſtalks in taper ſpikes, which ate 
placed alternately cn very ſhort footſtalks, and 
are more freq! nent in June and July. 

3. Criſted Brome-Graſs. The ſtalks of this olatit 
are ſeldom more than eight or ten inches high. 
The flowers are ſituated at the top in broad, oval, 
depreſſed, imbricated ſpikes. They appear in 


July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


ard 
Purging 
Brome- 


Graſs, 


ceicrived, 


Methodof 


4. Purging Brome-Grals. 1he ſtalk is up- 
PH OR thick, firm, and ſix or eight feet high. 
The leaves are very long, near an inch broad, 


diminiſh gradually to a point, and are of a good | 


green. The flowers are collected in looſe fexuoſe 
nodding ſpikes; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts grow common under 
hedges, in woods, &c. in England, and are not 
propagated ; ; the third and fourth, being of fo- 
reign extraction, are ſometimes cultivated. eſpe- 


cially the fourth fort, which riſes with large up- 


right ſtalks, and broad leaves, in the manner of 
our reed, and makes a bold appearance in ſome 
laces. 


They are all eaſily propagated by ſowing the 


propagat- feeds in the ſpring in moiſt rich earth; and when 
ing them, the plants come up they will require no trouble, 


Ii ue 8. 


except thinning them where they are too cloſe, and 
keeping them clean from weeds. 


. hall Brome-Graſs is entitled, Bromus paui- 


culd nutante, ſpiculis quadrifloris : ariStis brevioribus. 


Vaillant calls it, Gramen F glabrum, pa- 


calharlicuin. 
Promis is of the claſs and order 7 riandria D. 


LXXVII. 


M U F. 


niculd recured ; Van Royen, Faſtuca foliis digi 11 
latitudine long! 72 #15 panicuid laxd; an] Scheuchzer, 


Gramen brometdes equation latifolium, Saniculs : 


72 


ſparſd tenuiſſima ariſtald. it grows naturally in 
woods and hedges in England, and molt parts 


of 8 0 
Spiked Brome-Graſs is Brems Toictilis ol. 


1935 ſubjeſſinbus terelib us, culms in diviſo. In the 


Flora Lapp. it is termed, Feftuca culmo alternatim 
Jpicato, ſpic s teretibus. Caſpar Eauhine calls it, 
Gramen ſpicd Brize majus; and Scheuchzer, Gra- 
men coliaceum corniculatum; allo Gt amen coliaceum 
corniculutum, ſpicis teretibus anguſtis ct glabris. It 


grows naturally in v. oods, meadows, and paſtures 


in England and moſt parts of Europe. 

3. Criſted Brome-Grafs is, Bromus ſpiculis 41 
tie ſè imbricetis {cfſulibus depreſs. Gmelin calls it, 
beftica culizo ſpicato, ſpiculis multif'orts and 
Buxbaum, Gramen liiliceum, ſpicd letiore compact 


criffatum. It grows naturally in Siberia and Tar- 
tary. 


4. Purging Brome. Graſs is, Bromus paniculd 5 


nulanie cri pa, folits utrinque 1 
glumis villeſis, Feuille calls it, Gramen bromoides 
It grows naturally in Canada. 


gynta, and the characters are, 

1. CaLxx is a glume compoſed of two oval, 
oblong, acuminated, patent, beardleſs valves, of 
which the inferior one is the ſmalleſt, containing 


many flowers collected in a ſpike. 


2. COROLLA is of two valves; the lower valve 
is the largeſt, of the ſize and ſhape of the calyx, 


| concave, obtuſe, bifid, and below the tip emits a 


ſtraight ariſta or awn. The upper valve 1s imall, 


ſpear-ſhaped, and has no ariſta. 


3. STAMINA are three capillary flaments 


ſhorter than the corolla, having oblong antheræ. 


4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a curbinated germen, 
and two ſhort, hairy, refiexed es with ſimple 
ſtigmas. 

5. PERIOARPI UA. The corolla cloſely ſur- 
rounds the ſeeds, and opens in no part. 


6. SEMEN, The ſced is ſingle, oblong, 


vegins pilaſis, 


Claſs and 


order 
in the 
Linnzan 
yitem, 
Tae cha- 
racters. 


convex on ore fide, and ſulcated on the 


other. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


—_—— 


The Ma. 


cedonian 


Parſley, 


CHAP, 


B UB O N, 


F this genus there are, | 
1. The Common Macedonian Parſley, 
2. The Rigid Bubon. 


1. The Macedonian Parſley has hardly a right 


to this place; for 1t flowers but once, and then 
dies; neither ought it to be ranked among the 


- annuals or biennials, becauſe in our gardens it is 


the root, growing on moderately long footitalks, 


often ſeveral years before it is brought to flower; 
during which time many leaves are formed from 


which divide into ſmaller, and ſupport the fo- 


and 


Rigid 


Bubon, 
ceſcribed. 


lioles : Theſe are of an oval-rhomb figure, of a 


bright green, and their edges are indented, The 


leaves, is branching, and will grow to about a 


foot and a half high. The flowers grow in 


umbels at the extremity of the branches ; their 
colour is white; they will be in blow in July, and 
perfect their ſeeds in the autumn. 


The ſeeds of this ſort are much uſed in medi. 


cine; they are eſteemed an excellent carmina- 
tive, and join in the compoſition of Venice 
—A TS . 

2. Rigid Bubon. 
the root continuing for many years. The flower- 


This is a regular perennial, 


| 


flower-ſtalk proceeds from the middle of the 


ſtalk riſes to about a foot high. The leaves are 


narrow, rigid, and ſhort. 


the ſtalks in umbels; they are of a white colour, 


of propa- 


gatin 
theſe ſpe- 
Cies. 


ſmall, appear in June, and ripen their ſeeds in 
ener, | | | 
Method 


Both theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by ſowing of 


the ſeeds in a warm border of light earth in the 


ſpring. When the plants come up too cloſe, they 


muſt be thinned, and afterwards nothing more 


need be done than keeping them clean from 
weeds. The ſecond fort will blow the ſecond 
year, and continue to flower annually ; but the 


years before it ſhoots up to flower; after that it | plain, | 
always dies away. | 3 
VVV 


Baſtard 
Chick- 


weed, 


_ deſcribed 


firſt ſort will be three, four, and ſometimes more 


1 he flowers terminate | 


Parts. 


LXXVIII. 


ACE DONIAN PARSLEY. 


Theſe plants muſt have a well-ſheltered fitua- 


tion, as well as a light, ſandy, dry ſoil, or they 


will be liable to be deſtroyed by bad wea- 
ther. | | 


1. The firſt ſort is titled, Bubon foliolis rbombeo- idle. 
ovatis crenatis, umbellis numeroſiſſimis. Caſpar Bau. 


hine calls it, Apium Macedonicum; and Lobel, 
Petroſalinum Macedonicum. It grows naturally in 


Macedonia. 


2 The ſecond fort is tit' ed, Bubon foliolis li- 
nearibus. Boccone calls it, Ferula durior five rigi- 
dis & breviſſimis foliis, It grows naturally in 
Sicily. 0 na ogy | 


Bulbon is of the claſs and order Pentandria Di- 
_gyma, and the characters are, 


1. CALVYx. 


placed in the middle. 


I be partial umbel is compoſed of about fifteen . 
or twenty rays. . „%% 
The general involucrum is compoſed of five 


ſpear-ſhaped, 

nent leaves. | 
The proper perianthium 1s ſmall, permanent, 

and indented in five parte. | 


pointed, equal, ſpreading, perma- 


and 


| -.- ord 
| The general umbel is compoſed in the 
of about ten fmaller, of which the ſhorteſt are 1 


he cha- 
Qers, 


2. Cororta. The general corolla is uniform, 


and each floret conſiſts of five ſpear-ſhaped in- 


flexed - petals. - - 


3. STAMINA are five ſimple filaments the length 

of the florets, with ſimple antherw. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen ſitu- 

ated below the flower, and of two reflexed ſtyles, 


The 


with obtuſe ſtigmas. 5 
5. PERICARTIUM. There is none. 
fruit is oval, ſtriated, and ſeparable into two 


6. Semina. The ſeeds are two, oval, ſtriated, 
hairy, convex on one fide, and on the other 


CH A P. LXXIX. 


5 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, | 


commonly called Baſtard Chickweed. 

The root is ſlender, flexible, white, and 
fibrous. The ſtalk is ſlender, round, upright, 
jointed, branching, and fix or eight inches high. 
The leaves are long, narrow, graſſy, pointed, of 
a pale green, and grow by pairs at the joints. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the 


| leaves, almoſt the whole length of the branches; 


they are ſmall, and of a whitiſh colour, appear in 


* 5 


name is ſimply Bufonia, Ray calls it, 


. 


May and June, an are ſucceeded by ſmall black 
feeds, which ripen in July and Auguſt. 


Whoever is inclined to propagate this ſpecies, 


may eaſily effect it by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon after 


they are ripe ; they will grow in almoſt any ſoil 


or ſituation, and after they come up will require 
no tFouble, except thinning them to proper 
diſtances, and keeping them clean from weeds. 


As there is no other ſpecies of this genus, its Titles. 


Magnol, 


Aſinoides; 


IE. APE og 2 


PERENNIAL 


„ 2 


FLOWERS: 409 


—_ 


Magnol, Herniaria, e mo gramineo falls 
ereBa ; ; and Plukenet, Alſine polygonoides tenui- 
folia, fliſculis ad longitudinem caulis velut in ſpicam 
diſpoſitis. It grows naturally in England, France, 
clas and Spain. 
and order 
ja the 5 8 5 and the characters are, 
Chew: Cal vx is an erect permanent perianthium, 
The cha- mold of four awl-ſhaped leaves, having ca- 
r- ders. rinated membranaceous edges. 
2 CoroLLa is four oval, emarginated, erect, 


equal leaves, chat are ſhorter than the calyx. 


Bufonia is of the claſs and order Tetrandria 


3. STAMINA are four equal laments the 
length of the germen, having didymous an- 


_ there. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval compreſſed 
germen, and two ſtyles the length of the ſtamina, 
with ſimple ſtigmas. 

5. PrricarpiuM is an oval compreſſed cap- 
worth formed of two valves, and containing one 
ce 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds: are two, oval, com- 
preſſed, and convex on one ſide. | 
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 BULBOCODIUM, 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus 


. called the Spaniſh Meadow Saffron. The root 
Spaniſh 
Meadow The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped and concave. In the 
Seffron midſt of theſe ſtands the flower, on a very ſhort 
deſcribed. Ootſtalk: 
and its colour is a purple. 
in March or April, and the feeds will be ripe in 

a few weeks after. 


Cultiva- 
on. : 


pared in a well-ſheltered ſhady place. If the 
ground is naturally moiſt, the bed muſt be 
raiſed at leaſt a foot above the level; it ſhould 
_ conſiſt of freſh, light, undunged earth, the 
ſeeds ſhould be ſ-atrered over it, and then ſome 


mould ſifted over them three quarters of an inch 


deep: The time for this work is the autumn. In 
the ſpring the plants will come up, at which time 
they ſhould be conſtantly cleared of weeds, and 


| _ watered in dry weather. When the leaves begin 


to decay, watering muſt be left off; and that is 
all the trouble they will require the firſt ſummer. 


In the autumn, let the ſurface of the earth be 


ſtirred, and ſome freſh mould ſifted over them 
about half an inch deep. When the plants 
appear in the ſpring, water them in dry weather; 
and when the leaves are decayed take them up, 
and ſet them where they are deſigned to flower. 
Some of dem will probably ſhew themſelves the 


Vol. J. 
37 


is a ſmall bulb covered with a brown ſkin. 


It has the appearance of a Crocus, 
It will be in blow | 


By theſe ſeeds plenty of plants may be eaſily 
raiſed, for they do not encreaſe very faſt by off- 
ſets. For this purpoſe, let a border be pre- 


| flower before the ſpring after that. 


— 


XC. 


MOUNTAIN SAFFRON. 


ſpring following, but the far greater part cu not 


They are alſo propagated by off,: ſets. In onder 
to have plenty of theſe, the roots ſhould not be 
diſturbed till three or four years. The time 


| for taking them up is when the leaves are de- 


cayed ; and they may be divided and planted 
again immediately, or kept in a dry airy place 

until October, when they ſhould be ſet again in 

a well-ſheltered ſhady place. 

This ſpecies 1s titled, Bulbocodium foliis Ae Ties 
latis, Cluſius calls it, Colchicum vernum; and 


Caſpar Bauhine, Colchicum vernum Hiſpanicum, 


It grows naturally in Spain. 
Bulbocodium is of the claſs and order Hexandria 


Monogynia, and the characters are, "Chak - 


1. CaLYx. There is none. 
2. CoROLLA is funnel-ſhaped, and compoſed i . the 


of ſix erect, lanceolate, concave petals, having Einnzan | 
very long narrow ungues. 


ſyſtem. 
3. STAMINA are ix ſubulated filaments in- racters. 


ſerted into the neck of the Pains, with incum- 


bent anther. 

4. PisTILLUM cali of an oval, obtuſe, 
three-cornered germen, a filiforme ſtyle longer 
than the ſtamina, with three oblong, erect, chan- 


| welded ſtigmas. 


„ PERICARPIUM is a triangular acuminated | 


cantale of three cells. 


6. Semina, The ſeeds are numerous and 
| angular. 
5 M | CMAT; 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


- R ** * 


Deſcerip- 
tion of the 


Oriental 
Bunias. 


CH A 
Þ U N 


HERE is no Engliſh name e for this genus, 
but the Perennial ſpecies that belongs to It 
is uſually called, the Oriental Bunias. 

The radical leaves are of an oblong figure, 
numerous, ſpreading, and their edges are deeply 
cut or indented, not much unlike thoſe of Dan- 
delion. 
the height of two feet, or more; they are very 
branching, and at the joints are garniſhed with 
oblong ſharp-pointed leaves, that are eared at the 


The ſtalks ariſe from among them to 


baſe, and fit cloſe, without any footſtalks. The 


flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes from the 
ends of the branches, are yellow, and reſemble 
thoſe of the Common Cabbage; they will be in 


blow in June, and in September are ſucceeded 
by ripe ſeeds, contained fingly | in oval, gibbous, 


warted pods. 


1 9 Culture. . 
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Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Pig-Nut, 
or Earth; 
Nut. 


This is a very hardy Perennial, ad its pro- 
pagation is very ealy. Sow the ſeeds in the 
ſpring where they are to remain, and when the 
plants come up too cloſe, thin them to proper 
diſtances, and keep them clear from weeds ; the 
ſummer following they will flower, and in the 
autumn will perfect their ſeeds. 

This 885 is titled,  Bunias J. liculis ovatis 


BUI UM. 


\HERE. is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


called Pig-Nut, or Earth-Nut, Earth-Cheſ- 
nut, Kipper-Nut, or Hawk Nut; by all 


places, 


The root is large, roundiſh, ſolid, eſculent, 


browniſh without, White within. and ſends forth 
fibres from the bottom and ſides. The ſtalks 
are upright, green, channelled, compreſſed, 


branching near the top, and a foot and a half 
a multitude of narrow ſegments, and the radical 


ſmaller, and grow ſingly at the joints. The 
flowers come out in umbels from the ends of 


the main ſtalk and ſide-branches; they are of a 


white colour, appear in May and June, and the 
ſceds ripen in July. 

The root of this ſpecies | is ſaid to afford great 
nouriſhment to the human body, eſpecially if 
boiled or roaſted : If eaten raw, their taſte 1s not 
much unlike that of the Cheſnut, which has oc- 
caſioned its having, in ſome parts, the name 
of Farth-Cheſnut. In ſome places they are 
roaſted in a manner ſimilar to Cheſnuts, in others 


high. The leaves are beautifully divided into 


| form of a croſs ; they are oval, double the len 
of the calyx, ere, and joined at their baſe. 


rather ſhorter than the others) with erect an- 
there that are bifid at their baſe. 


| of of : a roundiſh — 


PIG-NUT, or, 


- degree pectoral, diuretic, andextremely waoleſome 
which names it reſpe ctively goes in different 1 
they are not more ſought after and Known than 


| ſtalks decay, or the ſeeds may be ſown at that 


obiong pod, having four angles, one or other of 


roots will be larger, and better taſted. 
ones ſpread on the ground; thoſe on the ſtalks are | 
| ſtands with the name ſimply Bunium. 


Us 


„ 8. 


gibbis verrucofis. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, 
Bunias foliis retrorſum finuatis. Van Royen calls | 
it, Crambe foliis pinnato-haſtatis;, and Tournefort, 
Crambe crientalis, dentis leonis folio, erucaginis 
facie, It grows naturally in the Eaſt, and in 
Ruſſia. 
Bunias is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia Claſ and 
Siliguoſa, and the characters are, aq 
in the 
1. CaLyX is a perianthium compoſed of four I innaan 
oval, oblong, patent, deciduous leaves. ſyſtem. 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four petals placed in The cta- 


gth racters. 5 


Titles. 


STAMINA conſiſt of fix filaments the length 
of the calyx, (of which the two oppoſite are 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong 
without any ſtyle bur an obtuſe ſtigma.” | 
5. PerICaRPiuM is an irregular, ſhort, oval, 


germen, 


which is pointed, 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are one or two, and 


XCII. 


EARTH-NUT. 


boiled and buttered ; in either caſe they may be 
made into an agreeable diſh ; and being in ſome 


and .nouriſhing, it is ſomewhat ſurprizing that 


they ſeem to be. | 
This ſpecies is eaſily Pera ned by planting 


the roots about the end of July, when the Method 
of propa · 
gating it. 


time. They ſhould have a light, dry, undunged 
earth, and if it has been newly broke up, the 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
Sauvages 
calls it, Bunium bulbo globoſo; C aſpar Baukine, 
Bulbocaf#anum majus, folio apii, Lobel, Nucula 
terreſiris; Gerard, Bulbocaſtanum majus et minus; 
and Parkinſon; Nucula terrefris major. It grows 
naturally in meadow and paſture-grounds in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, 

Barium is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs and 


Digynia, and the characters are, on 
. Caryx. The general umbel is multiple, Toma 


8 compoſed of near twenty rays. 


The partial gyjtem. 
is ſhort, and cloſe ſet. 


The cha- | 
The raters. 


v8 


8 * — nw. 8 =. 


_ 2 2 


WT VO TAR 


B R R R N N I 


A L 


The general involucrum is compoſed of ſeveral 
ſhort narrow leaves. The partial is ſetaceous, 
and the length of the umbellule. The proper 
perianthium 1s extremely ſmall. | 

2. CoRoOLLaA. The general flower is uniform; 
the florets are all fertile, and each has five in- 
flexed, heart-ſhaped, equal petals. 


3. STamina are five ſimple filaments ſhorter 


I 


than the corolla, having ſimple antheræ. 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 
ſituated below the receptacle, and two reflexed 
ſtyles with obtuſe ſtigmas. 


5: PERICARPIUM. There is none. The fruit 
is oval, and divided into two parts. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, oval, convex 
. on one ſide, and plane on the other, 


XCIII. 


BUPHETHALMUM os I |. 


| JH OUR principal ſpecies of Bupbibalmun pre. 
| 5 ſent themſelves for this place. They are, 
| spec es. I. Maritime Ox- eye. e 


* 


2. Hairy Willow-leaved Ox-eye. 
3. Smooth Willow-leaved Ox-eye. 
4. American Ox eye. „„ 
1. The Maritime Ox-eye is a plant about 
Deſcrip- à foot high. The ſtalk is very branching and 
ton of the woody. The leaves are narrow, hairy, and 
Maritime, wedge-ſhaped. The flowers are produced from 
the ends of the branches; they are radiated, and 
of a yellow colour; will be in blow early in 
ſummer, and continue flowering until the end 
of autumn, and ſometimes the greateſt part of 
the winter if the plants are houſed ; but they 
r. rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our gar- 
ens. 55 „„ 
Hy 2. Hairy Willow-leaved Ox-eye, The ſtalks 
Will are hairy, ſlender, branching, and will grow to 
| leaved, about two feet high. The leaves are ſpear- | 
__ » ſhaped, hairy, and their edges are ſlightly ſer- 
rated. The flowers are produced from the ends 
of the branches, in June and July; they are of 
a bright yellow colour, radiated, and will be ſuc- 
| ceeded by ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 
Sade 3. Smooth Willow-leaved Ox-eye. This hath 
Willow. ſeveral ſlender branching ſtalks, about two feet 


leaved, high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, | 


ſmooth, and their edges ſlightly indented. The 
flowers are radiated, and their colour 1s a bright 
yellow; they are produced from the ends of the 
branches in June and July, and are ſucceeded 
by ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 
3 4. American Ox-eye. The ſtalks of this plant 

American Will grow to a yard or more in height. The 

Ox. eye. leaves are placed oppoſite by pairs at the joints, 

: are heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, have three longitu- 
dinal veins, and one ſide of the baſe is ſhorter 
than the other. The flowers are radiated, large, 
and of a bright yellow colour. They appear at 
the extremities of the branches in July and Au- 

| guſt, and ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 
neos The propagation of all theſe ſorts is very eaſy, 
ee though the firſt ſort requires tender management 
gating do continue it through our winters, it being pretty 
them. certain of being deſtroyed if bad weather happens; 
the plants, therefore, muſt be ſet abroad in a 

dry, warm, well-ſheltered place, and on the firſt 
approach of froſt muſt be covered with hand- 

glaſſes in, nights while it laſts ; and if the froſt 

ſhould be ſevere, ſtraw or litter muſt be laid about 

the glaſſes, and alſo over them, to prevent the 

froſt from penetrating the ground. I heſe glaſſes 

muſt be conitantly taken off as the weather gets 


fine; and with this management the plants may be 
continued abroad for many years ; for they want 
only to be protected from hard froſts, and ſuch 
plants will be healthier, and flower better than 
thoſe that have been houſed in the winter. This 
ſort. is raifed by planting of the cuttings, for 
it rarely produces good ſeeds in England. The 


which muſt be immediately removed into the green- 
houſe; where, the windows being open, and being 


placed where no ſun can come at them, they will rea- 


dily ſtrike root; and when you perceive this, they 
muſt be ſet abroad, or otherwiſe they will draw 
up weak and tender. In the winter it would be 
adviſeable to place them near the green-houſe, 


in bad weather; and when ſpring approaches, 


turn them out of the pots, with the mould at 


the roots, into the places where they are to 
remain, and in the courſe of all ſubſequent win- 


ters manage them as above directed. 


The others are all exceeding hardy plants, and 
propagate themſelves very faſt by their roots; 
0 that with regard to them, nothing more is to 
be done than to take off a few off- ſets, or divide 
the roots in the autumn or ſpring, and plant 
them where they are deſigned to remain. About 
every third year the roots muſt be taken up and 
divided, to keep them within bounds, at which 


away. © : 
_ They are alſo very readily propagated by 
ſowing of the ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe, or in the ſpring; but they mul- 
tiply ſo faſt by the roots, as to cauſe this method 
to be not worth putting into practice. 
I. The Sea Ox-eye is titled, Buphthalmum 
calycibus obluſe foliofis pedunculatis, foliis alterris 
ſpatulaiis, caule herbaceo. Boccone calls it, After 


Aſter ſupinus luteus Maſſilioticus; Cluſius, Aſter 2, 
ſupinus; Caſpar Bauhine, Aster luteus ſupinus; 
and Tournefort, Aſteriſcus maritimus perennis (& 
annuus) patulus. It grows naturally on the Me- 
diterranean ſhores. | 

2. Hairy Willow-leaved Ox eye. This is 
titled, Puphthalmum foliis alternis lanceolatis ſub— 
ſerratis villaſis, calycibus nudis, caule herbaceo, 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Aſter luteus major, foliis 
ſucciſæ; Cluſius, After 3. Aufriacus and Mi- 
cheli, Aſteroides hirſuta. It grows naturally in 
the Alpine parts of Auſtria, Helvetia, &c. 

3. Smooth Willow-leaved Ox-eye. his is 

titled, Eugbthalmum ſchiis alternis lanceol atis ſub- 
re | 


denticulatis 


cuttings muſt be planted in pots in the ſummer, 


or a hot-bed- frame, to be removed into them 


time plant the beſt off. ſets, and throw the others 


i-les.. * 


ſupinus lignoſus ficulus, conyze odore , Barrelier, 
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denticulatis glabris, calycibus nudis, caule herbaceo. 


Tournefort calls it, Afteroides Alpina, ſalicis folio ; 


| Caſpar Bauhine, Aer luteus anguſtifolins-; mand 


Moriſon, Chryſanthem:m perenne minus, ſalicis 
glabro folio, ramoſum. It grows naturally on the 


Alps of Italy and Auſtria. 


4. American Ox-eye is titled, Buphthalmum 
calycibus foliofis, foliis oppoſitis ovatis ſerratis iri- 
plinerviis, caule herbaceo. Gronovius calls it, 
Llelianthus foliis ovatis acuminalis ſerratis, pedun- 


culis longifi imis ; Martin, Corona ſolis Caroliniana, 


_ culo alato; 


Claſs 


and order 


1a the 


Lionæan 


ſy ſtem. 
The cha- 


racters. 


Deſerip- 
tion of the 


White, 
and 
Red 


Flower 


ing. Ruſh, 


parvis floribus, foliis trinervi amplo aſpero, pedun- 
Plukenet, Chryſanthemum, ſchrophu- 


lariæ folio, Americanum; and Moriſon, Chryſan— 
themum Virginiamum, foliss glabris ſchrophularie 
vo garis æmulis. It grows naturally in North 
America. 


Buphthalmum is of the claſs and order Synge- 


wo a Polygamia Superflua, and the characters are, 
n 
a various in the different ſpecies. 


2. COROLLA is radiated and compound. The 


„„ P. 


The general calyx is imbricated 


ö 


BUTOMUS, The FLOWERING- RUSH, 


era ans florets which pal the diſk 
are numerous, funnel-ſhaped, and cut at the top 
into five ſpreading ſegments. 

The female flowers in the 85 are long, 


tongue-ſhaped, patent, and are indented at the 


top in three parts. 

3. SraMixA of the hermaphrodite florets are 
five very ſhort capillary filaments, terminated 
by a tubulous cylindrical anthera. 

4. PISTILLUM, in the hermaphrodites, conſiſts 
of an oval compreſſed germen, a filiforme ſtyle 
the length of the ſtamina, and a thick ſimple 


ſtigma. 


In the females it conſiſts of a Joublecheaded 
germen, a filiforme ſtyle, and two oblong ſtigmas, 

5. PERICARPTIUM. There is none. 

6. SEMINa. The ſeeds of the hermaphrodite 
into many parts. T 
The ſeeds of the female flowers are ſingle, 
compreſſed, and emarginated. 

The receptacle 1 18 * and convex. 


XCIV. 


or, WATER 


GLADIOLE. 


\ F this genus there is only o one known ſpe- | 


cies, and that affords us two varieties. 

The White-flowering Ruſh. 
The Red- flowering Kuſh. | 
Both theſe are very beautiful Gower: and 
although they are found common, particularly 


the Red fort, growing in watery places in many 
parts, they are well worth cultivating in gardens, 


in ſuch parts as are ſuited to their nature; for 
they will not only help to occupy ſuch places 


properly, and contribute greatly to the ſetting 


them off, but are proper flowers to be ga- 
thered to adorn rooms in flower-pots, &c. 


ſends out many fibres, that are ſhort in propor- 


tion to the ſtrength of the leaves and flower- 


| flaggy, and the flower-ſtalk 
height of four, five, or fix feet. 
thick, and ſmooth, and the flowers ornament | 
they form an umbel, and will be in 


Method 
of propa- 

atio 
theſe (pe- 
cies. 


the top; 


The leaves are long and 
will ariſe 7 the 
This is ſtrong, 


ſtalks it produces. 


blow in june, July, and Auguſt, They will be 
ſucceeded by good ſeeds. 


The Wie flowering ſort is the leaſt com- 
mon, tho' the Red is moſt beautiful. 


In order to propagate theſe ſorts, procure ſome 
roots in Auguſt or September, after they have 


done flowering, from ſuch watery places where 
they naturally grow; then in ſome boggy part 


of the garden, or at the edge of ſome pond, or 


by the ſide of a rivulet, or the like, plant them 


carefully, obſerving not to ſet them too deep; 
next ſhade them, and if the autumn ſhould 


prove dry, ſo as in a great meaſure to drain off 


the moiſture, give them conſtant watering. With 
this care they will take root, grow well, and 
flower, and afterwards will call for no farther 
trouble; for if the plants are neglected, they 


ſeem to flower faireſt among the weeds which 
I ͤſuch places naturally produce. 


florets are ſingle, oblong and their border 1s cut 


TTT!T!TTb!b(Cb(b(łͤ6âé2éçͥ t ̃ p RB 


They may be alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 


ſhould be ſown in watery places in the autumn 


| ſoon after they are ripe, and then left to nature. 
| Theſe will often come up, but it is not a certain 


method ; for unleſs the place be pretty well 


ſuited to the nature of the plant, your hopes 


this way will be diſappointed. 


The beſt way therefore is to propagate them 


by the root, and then the diſtinct torts of the 


Red and White may be preſerved, for they will 
vary by ſeeds. 
The root of this ſpecies is thick, oblong, and | 


The ſeeds ought nevertheleſs to be attempted; 


for if there is plenty of boggy ground, and they 
ſhould happen to take, the ſeedling g plants will be 


the belt. 


This genus is entitled e and is ſo 
called, it is ſaid, becauſe the oxen are fond of 
this plant, 


notwithſtanding they have their 
mouths wounded by the ſharp edges of the 
leaves; it being formed of the two Greek words, 
Gove, an Ox, and Tewvw, to cut. C. Bauhine 
calls it, Funcus floridus major; John Bauhine, 
Juncus floridas ; Moriſon, Sedo affinis juncoides 
zmbellata palufris ; and Dodonzus, Gladiolus 
aquatilis, It grows common in the Langton 
brooks, and adorns the ſides of the river W end 
a great way, It is alſo found in watery places 
in moſt parts of Europe. | 


Butomus is of the claſs and order 


Enneandria Hexagynia, and the 
are, 
1. Caryx. The flowers grow in. a fingle 


umbel, and have an involucrum compoſed of 5 
three leaves. 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of fix roundiſh concave 
petals. | 
3. "ERA A. 


Titles. 


Claſs 


characters bo order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racte!s. 


— 


PERENNIAL 


FLOWER 5. 1 


_— lamellated anther. 
. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of ſix oblong pointed 
8 with ſingle ſtigmata. 
5. PERICAarPIUM conſiſts of fix oviong, erect, 


— 


3. STAMINA are nine ſubulated Aha, with | pointed capſules, formed each of a 1 7 valve, 


and opening inwards 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are nuttierous. oblong, 
cylindrical, and obtuſe, 


TCC 


E 


XCIV. 


CACALIA FOREIGN COLTSFOOT. 


ALY genus affords us, 
Alpine Coltsfoot. 
"© Vage Coltsfoot. | 
4 Canada Sweet-icented Coltsfoot. 
. Perennial Groundſel. 

Pef-rip x. Alpine Colrsfoor. The varicties of this ſpe⸗ 

tion f be cies are, : 

Alen, T Hoary Alpine oltsfoot. 

The Cle © 2oth-leaved Alpine Coltsfoot. 
The Thick Hairy-leaved Alpine Coltsfoot. 
The Narrow-leaved Alpine Coltsfoot. 

All theſe varieties have thickiſh ſpreading roots, 
from which ariſe the leaves ſtanding on ſingle foot- 
ſtalks z they are generally renitorm, or heart- 
| ſhaped, and are of the different properties the va- 


Species. 


Vatieties. 


rieties expreſs. Among theſe ariſe the ſtalks, which 


are a foot and a half, or two feet high, according 

to the ſorts. The flowers are produced in ſmall 
umbels. 

ferent tints. They come out the beginn ng of 

June, and are ſucceeded by oblong, downy ſeeds. 

v; 2. Virginian Coltsfoot. This hath a thick, 
Tg12 feſhy root, of many tubers, which ſpreads itſelf 
under the ground all around. 
ſtrong, and grow to be four or five feet high. 

The leaves are roundiſh, heart- ſhaped, ſmooth, 


the ſtalks, The flowers grow in umbels at the 
ends of the ſtalks. They are of a greeniſh yellow 
colour, come out in July and Aug 

ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in October, ſoon after 
which the ſtalks die to the ground, and treſh ones 
ariſe from the roots in the ſpring. 
2. Canada Sweet-ſcented Coltsfoot. 
Sweet. à ſtrong) creeping root, which ſpreads all around. 


ſcented The ſtalks rife in the ſpring, and will grow 


Colt-foot; to be ſcven feet high, The leaves are 
triangular, ſagittate, and ſharply ſawed on 
their edges; their upper ſurface is a ſtrong bright 
green, but they are paler underneath, and 

grow alternately on the ſtalks. The flowers ter- 
minate the ſtalks in umbels; their colour is white; 
they come out in Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by 


oblong, ripe, downy leeds in October, ſoon after 


which the ſtalks decay. 
and 4. Perennial 
Perennial creeping, and extends itſelf to a conſiderable dill 
Grand: tance, The ſtalks are angular, herbaceous, and 
- riſe to be {ix or ſeven Ft high. The leaves are 
ipear-ſhaped, moderately broad, ſerrated, and 
decurrent, The flowers are of- a whitiſh yellow, 
or {ulphur colour; they come out in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in October; ſoon af- 
ter mm erg the ſtalks decav, and new ones ariſe 
from the roots in the ſpring. 
here is no milling of the culture of all theſe 


forts. Divide the roots when you will, or how 
Vol. I. 


37 


Cultrre, 


They are of a purple colour, in its dif- 


ouſt, and are 


This hath 


Groundſel, The root ** 


you will, and every bit of chein will grow though 
the beſt time for the work is the autumn. 

Theſe plants will alſo propagate themſelves by 
ſeeds. | hey ripen in the autumn, and, being 
crowned with down, are often wafted by the winds | 
to a conſiderable diſtance, where they will come 
up, and ſoon become good plants; and may be 
either ſuffered to remain. or "be removed in the 


autumn to ſuch places where they are wanted to 


flower. They grow in all ſoils and ſituations, 


though they delight moſt in ſhade, and! in a moiſt, 


fat earth. 
1. Alpine Coltsfoot is titled, Cacalia folits reni- Titles, 


| formibts acutis denticulatis, calycibus fubtrifloris, 


Van Royen calls it, 7 ½%ilago caule ramoſo. Caſ- 


par Bauhine terms one fort of it, Cacalia foltis craſſi s 


The ſtalks are 


| florets are funnel-ſhaped, 


tis denticulatis : petiolis ſuperne dilatatis. 


decurrentibus, caule angulato; Vaillant, 


ſerrala. 


88 Aigualis, and the characters are, 


— — 


| 5 5 calyculate, a 


hirſutis ; another, Cacalia foliis cutaneis acutioribus 
& gplabris, In like manner Cluſius names one 
ſort, Cacalia incano folio; and another, Cacalia 
glabro folio. Lobel calls it imply, Cacalia. It 


grows naturally on the Helvetian and Auſtrian 


Mountains. 
2. Virginian C oltsfoot 18 ; titled, Carell s caule 


herbaceo, foliis ſubcordatis dentato ſinualis, calycihus 


quinguefloris. Moriion calls it, Cacalia Vis giniana 


| glabra, foliis deltoicibus finuatis ſubtus glaucis; Gro- 
ſinuated, indented, and placed alternately on 


novius, Porophyllum foliis deltoicibus angulatis ; 
and Plukenet, Nurdus Americana procerior, foliis 
ca/iis, It grows naturally in Virginia and Canada. 
2; Canada Sweet-ſcented Coltsfoot. This is 
titled, Cacalia caule berbaceo, foliis baſtato-ſagitta- 
It Bros 
naturally in Virginia and Canada. 
. Perennial Groundſel is titled, Cacalia caule 
herbaceo, foliis lanceolatis ſerratis decurrentibus. 
Monier calls it, Solidago foliis lanceclatis ſerratis 
Seneſio pe- 


rennis ſolidaginis ſolio; Moriſon, Jirga aurea man- 


ima, radice repente ſ. doria major repcus; and John 


Bauhine, Virga aurea /. ſolidago Saracenica lad ſolia 
It grows naturally in the ſouthern 2 


Cacalia is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia Po! i 
laſs 


and order 
The common calyx 1s ſimple, ob- N 


and cylindric. Linnz<n 
2. CoROLLA is tubulous and compound. The hem. 
and divided at the Fus eng, 
ra cters. 
hu into five ere& ſegments. - 
STAMINA conſiſt of five very ſhort capillary 
gane having a tubular, cylindrical anthers. 
4. Pisril 1 bn conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and tv. 
oblong, revolute ſtigmas. 
7 Pexreanpium. There is none. = 
6. SEMEN, The ſerd is ſingle, oblong, and 
crowned with long hairy down, 
The receptacle 13 naked, plane, and punctare, 
5 N 45 GY © Al P. 
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A COM PLETE BODY OP PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Or I We 3 


* IVE. V 


Spe ies. 


French, 


and 
Spaniſh 
Cachrys 


delcribed. 


Culture. 


ſummer. 


6-H AF 


2 *F £7 


HERE is no Engliſh name for this genus; 


the ſpecies, which are two in number, 
are 1 called, 

The F Trench Cachrys. 

The Spaniſh Cachrys. 

1. French Cachrys has a large, thick, fleſhy 
root, which ſtrikes deep into the ground. The 
ſtalk 1s round, hollow, ſtriated, "jointed, and 
grows to about a yard high. The leaves are bi- 


pinnate, being beautifully compoſed of a multi- 


tude of narrow, acute ſegments. The radical 
leaves are exceeding large, and make a fine ſhow : 


| Thoſe on the ſtalks are compoſed of the like 
parts, but are ſmaller, 
the ſtalks in very large umbels in June; their 


The flowers terminate 


colour is yellow, and they are ſucceeded by ſmall, 


ſmooth, furrowed leeds, which will be ripe in Sep- 


tember. 

2. Spaniſh Cachrys. The root is bb 
ſtrikes deep into the ground, and is poſſeſſed of 
an agreeable odour. The leaves are bipinnate, 
and "compoſed of many acute, narrow feg- 


ments, arranged in a beautiful manner. Among 


theſe ariſes the ſtalk to four or five feet high: It 


is ſmooth, jointed, and the top of it is crowned by 
the flowers in large umbels. 


low; they come out in June, and are ſucceeded 
by oblong, 


where they are to remain. If you chuſe to have 
them luxuriant and large, the earth ſhould be 
rich, deep for the roots to ſtrike into, and the fi- 
tuation ſhould be ſhady; and in ſuch a ſtation 


they ſhould be thinned after they come up, to 


within a yard diltance from each other every way; 


for you cannot expect to fee theſe plants in their 


full beauty, if they are cloſer. 


If the ſeeds are ſown in the autumn, they will. 


come up in the ſpring; and after that nothing 


more is to be done, than to thin them to their 


proper diſtances, keep the ground clean from 


weeds, and water them in dry weather for the ſirſt 
The plants being left in rows a yard 


aluncer, the ground between the rows ſhould be 


Their colour is yel- 


tungous, rough, channelled feeds, 

which will be ripe in September, 
Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by fine of 

the leeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in the places | 


— 
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 Culoſo, 


narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 


dug in the winter, and the ſummer following the 
plants will flower, and perfect their ſeeds. The 


{talks always die down to the ground in the au- 
tumn, and freſh ones ariſe from the roots in the 


| ſpring; and their after- management is no more 


than to clear the ſtalks off when they begin to de- 


cay, dig the ground between the rows in the 


winter, and keep it conſtantly free from weeds 1 in 


| wo ſummer. 


. The French Cachrys is titled, Cachrys foliis 
bi aa, foliolis acutis multifidis, ſeminibus fulcatis 
[xvibus. Moriſon calls it, Cachrys ſemine fungoſo 
ſulcato plano minore, foliis pencedani anguſtis ; and 


Titles, 


John Bauhine, Libanotis ferulæ folio, ſemine an- 


It grows naturally near dS 2s, and 
allo in Sicily. 

2, Spaniſh Cachrys. 
liis bipinnatis © 
ſulcalis hiſpidis. 


foliolis linearibus acutis, ſeminibus 


Boccone, Hippomarathrum Siculum. It grows na- 


_ turally in Spain and Sicily. 


Cachiys is of the claſs and order Pentandria Di- 


| Hui, and the characters are, 


. Carvx. The general umbel is multiple; 
he par tial 1s ſimilar, 

The general involucrum is compoſed of many 
The pe: tial con- 
ſiſts of the like narrow ſegments. 

The proper perianthium is hardly diſcernible. 
2. CoRoLLa. The general flower is uniform. 
The florets conſiſt each of five ſpear-ihaped, 
plainiſh, equal petals, that are nearly erect. 

3. STamina conſiſt of five ſimple filaments 
the length of the corolla, ay ſim. ple an- 


theræ. 


4. Firn un conſiſts of a rurbinared ger- 


men ſituated below ihe flower, and of two fi: ple 


ſtyles, the length of the corolla, with captared 
ſtigmas. 


3. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, oval, ang cular, 


obtuſe, large fruit, teparable into two parts. 


6. SxMINA. The leeds are two, large, fun- 


gous, convex on one ſide, and Plane on the 
other. | 


CHAP. 


This is titled, Cachrys F. 


Moriſon calls it, Cachrys ſemine 
fungoſo ſulcato aſpero, feliis peucedani laliuſculis; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Hippomarathrum Creticum; and 


Claſs and * 


order in 


the Lin- 
ran 


{/item. 


Thr cha- 
racters. 


* 
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CALTH4, DOUBLE MARSH MARYGOLD. 


HE Caltha, which is ſo very ornamental to 
thoſe parts of our meadows which lie near the 


ſides of brooks and rivers, and is found gene- 


rally to abound in ſuch places almoſt without ex- 


ception, affords us a double variety worthy of 


culture in our beſt gardens. In its ſingle ſtate 
it is a fine flower. The petals are large, the yel- 
low is clear and good, and, were it not for its 
commonneſs, it would be much ſought after. But 
in its double ſtate the improvement 1s great z and 
the petals are ſo multiplied, as to form a large, 
fair, full flower, which will continue in blow 


for two months, or more. The firſt flower generally 


appears the beginning of May, and in cool ſea- 


ſons the whole month of June has been graced 


no other name than 


with its bloom. In its ſingle ſtate in our mea- 
dows, the flowers appear earlier, even in April; 


and they are what have been uſually gathered for 


ſtrewing before the doors on the eve of May- 
day, to uſher in that welcome month. Amongſt 
the common pcople, they uſually go by the 


by the leſs knowing ones, is diſtinguiſhed by 
the Double Mareblob. 


The plant being now ſufficiently pointed out, is 


Pulture, | 


Species, 


known to all; a further deſcription, therefore, 1s 
unneceſſary ; ſo that I ſhall proceed to its culture. 
And for this, reaſon directs us to allow it as 


moiſt a place as poſſible in our gardens. This 


will be very proper; and if it be planted in the 
ſhade, it will be much better. But ſuch a ſitua- 


tion is not abſolutely neceſſary ; for I have known 
it flouriſh, and flower fair and well, in a dry, 
parching ſituation, near the top of a high hill; 


Jo that a perſon ſhould not be diſcouraged from 
Planting this beautiful perennial in any part where 


CH A-P; 


CAMPANUL 4, 


and aftords us ſeveral hardy perennials, an- 

nuals, and ſome green-houſe plants, beſides 
rampions for Kitchen uſe, &c. Of the firſt ſort 
there are, NNE, | . 
1. Pyramidical Campanula, or, Bell Flower. 

2, Leſſer Round - leaved Bell Flower. 

3. Peach-leaved Bell Flower. 

4. Giant Throat wort. . 

5. Great Throatwort, or, Canterbury Bells. 

6. Leſſer Throatwort, or, Canterbury Bells. 

7. Hiſpid Campanula, or, Bell Flower. 

d. Oriental Bell Flower. 155 


deſcriptive title would be abſurd. 


and for the double, fore pleno. 


he has room for it, but ought nevertheleſs to remem- 
ber, that it is a double variety only of that well- 
known lover of moiſt places, the Marſh Marygold, 
and ſhould treat it accordingly. 

As there is only one ſpecies of this genus, a 
It 1s called, 
therefore, Caltha; and to this the flower, whether 
in its ſingle or double ſtate, belongs. John Bau- 


O 


Titles, 


hine calls it, Caltha paluſtris; Caſpar Bauhine 


alſo terms it the ſame ; and diſtinguiſhes the two 
forts by adding, for the ſingle one, fore ſemplici; 
This genus is 
by ſome former Botaniſts termed Populago, who 
alſo reckon two ſorts of it, a Major and a Minor. 


In Parkinſon's Herbal it is called, Cali ha paluſtiis 


vulgaris ſimplex; and in Gerard's, Caliba palujtiis 
major. It grows naturally in moiſt, watery 


places, and by the ſides of rivers almoſt every 


where. 


Caltha is of the claſs and order Polyandria Poly- 


| | gynia, and the characters are, 
name of Mareblobs; and this double ſort, 


1. CaLyx. There is none. oe 
2. CoROLLa conſiſts of five large, oval, plain, 
patent, concave petals. „ 


3. STamiNna are numerous filiforme filaments 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


racters. 


ſhorter than the corolla, with compreſſed, obtuſe, 


erect antheræ. 


4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of ſeveral oblong, com- 
preſſed, erect germina, having no ſtyles, but 


{imple ſtigmas. 


5. PERI ARPIU conſiſts of the like number 


of ſhort, acuminated, patent, bicarinated cap- 

ſules, which open at the upper ſuture. | 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, of a 

roundiſh figure, and adhere to the upper ſuture. 


.... EEE gre en renner ED bo 


XCVIII. 


BELL FLOWER. 


T HE Campanula is a very extenſive genus, 


} 


9. Creeping Bell Flower. . 
10. Dwarf Pyramidical Bell Flower. 
11. Small Alpine Bell Flower. 
12. Ivy-leaved Bell Flower. — | 
1. The Pyramidical Campanula, or, Bell Flower, 
is frequently called Steeple Bell Flower, and is by 


| far the nobleſt plant of all the ſpecies before 


enumerated, It is cultivated not only for 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Pyramidi- 
cal, 


the ornament of gardens, but to adorn rooms, 
&c. and being placed in chimnies, and their 


ſtalks properly ſpread, they ſhew them- 
ſelves to very great advantage, and have a fine 


_ | effet, The roots of this fort are large, tuberous, 


and 
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and milky. The ſtalks are thick, firm, ſmooth, 
uprigbt, and will grow to be four or five feet 
high. The leaves are oval, ſmooth, a little ſer- 
rated, and the lower ones are much larger than 


thoſe higher on tlie ſtalks. The flowers are large, 


and adorn the ſtalks for above half their length. 
hort branches allo are frequently put forth from 


the ſides of the ſtalks, full of flowers; ſo that they 


Sound- 
leaved, 


form, on the whole, a kind of pyramid : Each of 
them is large, and ſhaped like a bell; and on the 
whole, they cauſc a ſtriking effect. The moſt com- 


mon colour is blue, though there is a variety of it 


with white flowers, both of which will be in blow 
good part of the ſummer, and perfect their feeds in 


the autumn. There is alſo a variety with double 


flowers, which at preſent is not very common. 

2. Round=leaved Bell Flower. This hath a 
ſmall, fibrous root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
roundith leaves, like thoſe of the violet, which 
ſpread on the ground. From the midſt of theſe 


| ſpring the ſtalks; they are flender, branching, 


and 
Peach- 
lea ved 
Bell - 
Flower; 


Yaricties. 


Giant 


Ihtoat- 


wort; 


and garniſhed with a few narrow leaves. The 
flowers terminate the branches that are pro- 
duced from the tops of the ſtalks; they are bell- 


thaped, of a blue colour, though there is a variety 


with white flowers. They will be in blow 
in June and July, and ripen their ſeeds in Au- 
guſt. | | . 
2. Peach-leaved Bell Flower. The ſtalk of this 
plant is angular, channelled, and will grow to 
about two feet high. The leaves are long, narrow, 


a little indented, of a ſhining green, and look not 
unlike thoſe of the peach-tree. The flowers are 


produced from the upper parts of the ſtalks on 


hort footſtalks, and the time of their blow is 
June and July. Of this ſpecies the varieties are, 


The Single Blue. 

The Single White. 

The Double Blue. 
The Double White. 


The double ſorts have been accidentally ob- 53 
tained from ſeeds; and ſince they have been in- 


troduced into our gardens, the ſingle kinds have 
been very little regarded. _ | 3 

4. Giant Throatwort. 
feſhy root, poſſeſſed of a milky juice, which ſends 


forth ſeveral ſingle, taper, ſtrong, upright ſtalks, 


to the height of fix or ſeven feet. The leaves are 


broad, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, and grow al- 
ternately. The flowers are produced ſingly from 


the wings of the upper leaves on ſhort footſtalks. 


Varicties, 


Great 
'Throat- 


"wort ;.-::* 


Varieties. 


Leſſer 
Tntoat- 


wort; 


They will be in blow in June and July, and 


ripen their ſeeds in September. Of this ſort there 
are, | | 

The Blue. 

The Purple. | 

The White. | | 

The Double Blue, or Purple. 

The Double White.” fb „ 

5. Great Throat wort. The ſtalks of this ſpecies 
are robuſt, upright, hairy, angular, and ſend out a 


few ſhort ſide- branches. The leaves are oval, 


oblong, ſtiff, hairy, and indented. The flowers 
grow on trifid footſtalks from the wings of the 
leaves. They will be in blow in June and July, 
and ripen their ſeeds in the autumn, Of this ſpe- 
cies the varieties are, Ee | = 

The White, 

The Blue. 

The Purple. 

The Double White, 

The Double Blue and Purple. 

The Double Purple. 7 1 

6. Leſſer Throatwort. The ſtalks are 
angular, hairy, and grow to about a foot, 
or a foot and a half high. The leaves are oval, 


_ oblong, obtuſe, and are placed alternately on the 


ſtalks without any footitalks, The flowers 


This hath 4 thick, .. 


are bell ſhaped, and terminate the ſtalks in 
round bunches : They grow alio by threes from 
the wings of the leaves, Their colour is a bright 


purple; they will be in blow in July, and 


ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 

7. Hiſpid Bell Flower. The talks of this plant 
are hiſpid, and unbranching. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, and narrow. The flowers terminate the 
ſtalks in oblong bunches, and appear about the 
ſame time with the former. | 

8, Oriental Bell Flower. The ſtalks are 
very diffuſe. The lower leaves are nearly oval, 


Hiſptd, - 


Oriental, 


ſmooth, and entire. The flowers are produced 


from the wings of the leaves and ends of the 
branches in July, but do not always perfect 
their ſeeds in England. 

9. Creeping Bell Flower. The root of this plant 
creeps along the ground, and, if permitted, will 
ſoon ſpread itſelf to a conſiderable diſtance. The 
ſtalks are but a few inches long, ſlender, and 
unbranching. The leaves are oval, ſmooth, ob- 


Creeping, 


tuſe, entire, and a little ciliated on their 


edges. Each ſtalk is terminated by one conſi- 
derably large flower growing in a very rough 
cup | | | 5 

10. Dwarf Pyramidical Bell Flower. This 


gros only to about a foot and a half high. Ihe 


leaves are ipear-thaped, ſmooth, ſharp-pointed, 


and ſerrated. The flowers grow in bunches from 


the upper parts of the ſtalks; they hang droop- 


Dr-arf 
Pytamidi- 
Cal, 


ing; the piſtil of each is longer than the corolla, 


and the calycinal leaves are ſerrated, and very 
Marp- pointed. | 


11. Small Alpine Bell Flower. The ſtalks 
are ſingle or unbranching, and ſeldom grow 
higher than a foot. The leaves are narrow, ob- 
long, obtuſe, entire, hairy, and whitiſh on their 
upper ſide. The flowers grow ſingly from the 


Small 


Alpine, 


wings of the leaves on long footſtalks, and the 


time of their appearance is about June or July. 
12. Ivy-leaved Bell Flower. The ſtalks of this 
ſpecies are looſe and ſlender. The leaves are heart- 


| ſhaped, ſmooth, five-lobed, grow on footſtalks, 
and molt reſemble thoſe of ivy. The flowers ale 


and Ivy. 
waved 
Bell 
Flower, 


imall, and of a blue colour. They grow from 


the tops of the branches in June and July, and 
ripen their ſeeds in September. 

The culture of all theſe ſorts is exceeding 
eaſy. It is to be effected by parting the roots in 


September, or ſowing of the ſeeds in the ſpring. 


| Cultur e. | 


The double ſorts are to be encreaſed no other 
way than by parting of the roots; and the ſingle 


forts riſe ſo freely from ſeeds, that many of them, 


particularly the Throatworts, will ſow themſelves 


after they have once flowered, and come up 


ticularly the Double Peach-leaved Beli Flowers, 


afreſh ; and if this work is done in September, 
they will immediately take root, and flower firong 
the ſummer following: Vſhereas, if this buſineſs is 
neglected, the old roots will for the moſt part 
dwindle away, and flower weaker and weaker 
Very err | | N 
The firſt fort, called the Pyramidical Campa- 
nula, or Steeple Bell Flower, as it is chiefly 


raiſed in pots to adorn halls and large rooms in the 


ſummer, will require cloſe attendance to bring 
the plants to perfection for ſuch uſes; and, 
indeed, unleſs their culture is conſtantly at- 
tended to, you will ſoon be out of the ſorts, for 
the roots are but of ſhort duration: So that 
whoever is deſirous of having a never: failing ſup- 


ply of theſe plants in the ſummer, muſt never 


fail to uſe the proper means for their multiplica- 
tion and encreaſe, that freſh plants may always 
be at hand, with which to pleaſure his friends. 

| oof 


| like weeds all over the adjacent parts. The 
| Rrongelt off- ſets from all the double kinds, par- 


_ thould be every other year taken off, and planted _ 
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or to ſucceed thoſe that are in a ſtate of decay, 
or whoſe chief beauty is paſt. 


In order, therefore, to have theſe plants in 
perfection, they muſt be raiſed from ſeeds ; for 
although they grow readily by dividing of the 


roots in the autumn, yet plants raiſed that way 
are vaſtly inferior in beauty, or majeſtic appear- 
ance, to thoſe raiſed from ſeeds: So that if a per- 
ſon is deſirous of excelling in the Campanula, he 
muſt ſubmit to the more tedious method of raiſing 
them this way. 15 | 

In order to obtain good feeds for the purpoſe, 


let a few plants be ſer out in the warmelt border 


of the garden, and when they come into flower, 
cover them when heavy rains happen with hand- 
glaſſes. 1ake theſe conſtantly off on the return of 


fair weather; but all along let them have the 


kindly benefits of a few ſprinkling ſhowers as they 
ſhall happen. If this protection is carefully ob- 


ſerved, your ſeeds will ripen freely in the autumn; 


but for want of it, the plants rarely produce 
ſeeds, there being nothing ſo deſtructive to the 
parts of generation in theſe flowers, as too much 


wet, which often happens when the plants are in 


full blow. The plants alſo that are ſet out for 
ſeed, ſhould be ſeedling plants, or ſuch as are 


raiſed from ſeedling plants; for by continually 
dividing of the roots from year to year, they will 


be every year leſs and leſs fertile, and will in time 


become entirely barren: So that when ſome ſeed- 


ling plants, or thoſe that are nearly allied to ſuch, 
cannot be obtained for you to raiſe your own 


ſeed, the beſt ' way will be to procure the ſeeds 


from France or Italy, where they ripen them 


with greater certainty, . 


Having provided yourſelf with a ſufficient 
quantity of ſeeds, let them be ſown as ſoon as 
28 aftet you have them, 
be in the autumn, winter, or ſpring. The autumn 

is the beſt time for the purpoſe, ſoon after the 
| ſeeds are ripe; and if it is deferred until the 


whether it 


ſpring, the plants often will not come up before 


the ipring following. They ſhould: be ſown in 


pots or boxes, or in a well-prepared bed of light, 
freſh earth, in a well-ſheltered place, and 
ſhould be covered over with about half an inch 


of the fineſt, freſh, light mould. If the buſineſs 


is performed in the autumn, the beds muſt .be 


hooped, to be covered with mats in froſty wea- 


ther, and alſo in very heavy rains, which would 


Vork out the ſeeds ; but this matting ought not to 


be put on, unleſs very hard froſts require it: 
Againſt ſmall froſts, the beds may be guarded 


by pricking round them ſome furze-buſhes; and 
When the weather ſets in harder, then the mats 


muſt be applied; but all muſt be taken away on 
the return of mild weather. If the ſeeds are ſown 
in pots or boxes, it may be ſufficient to remove 
them into the green-houſe, or to place them under 


abroad again in a warm, well-ſheltered partof the 
garden as ſoon as the weather will permit. In 
the ſpring the plants will come up, when nothing 


more is to be done, than to keep them clean from 


weeds, and to water them now and then, if the 
 veather ſhould prove very dry; and as they daily 


get longer, they ſhould be ſhaded from the vio- 
lent heat of the ſun in the middle of the day, 


permitting it only to ſhine on them until about 


ten o'clock in the morning. With this care, 
your plants will be grown to be tolerably ſtrong 
by September, at which time their leaves will 
begin to decay. | | 
This is the ſeaſon for their removal into the 
nurſery-bed, which ſhould be in the warmeſt 
and beſt-defended part of the garden. T he mould 


thould be naturally dry and ſandy, and for want 
5 1 ROE | : 
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an hot- bed frame, during the continuance of ſuch 
inclemencies, remembering always to ſet them 


—_— 


— — 


guſtato. | | 
data altiſima; and Caſpar Bauhine, Rapunculus 


they are deſigned to remain. Fg 
\ - Theſe places ſhould be in three different parts 


adorn halls, &c. 


—— i. 


— 


of this, the beds muſt be raiſed five or ſix inches 
above the alleys: Drift - ſand ſhould be added 
to the natural mould, to make it light, Having 
thus prepared your beds, the plants muſt be 


taken up with care, and in theſe they ſhould be 


planted about four inches aſunder, ſo deep that 


the crowns or tops of the plants may be abour 
half an inch under the ſurface of the bed. This 
being done, the beds' muſt be hooped, though 
they need not be covered with mats, unleſs very 
hard froſts ſet in; it will be ſufficient to protect 
them from light froſts by pricking round the 
beds ſome furze-buſhes. | In very hard froſts, 
however, they muſt always be covered with 


mats; they muſt alſo be ſcreened in very rainy 


weather, for much wet is very liable to rot the 
roots. 0 on 

With this care they muſt go through the win- 
ter, and in the ſpring they ſhould have all the be- 
nefit of the ſun, dew, and air.. Weeding as of- 


ten as is neceſſary muſt be obſerved ; and water- 
ing, as the ſeaſon calls for it, muſt be afforded 


them. When the ſun gets powerful, they ſhould 


be ſhaded about ten o'clock in the morning; and 


thus aſſiſted in their vegetable progreſs, they will 


be very conſiderable by September. In October, 


when the leaves are decayed, the beds ſhould be 


neated up, the ſurface ſhould be ſtirred, and a 
freſh ſtratum of about half an inch of fine mould 
ſpread over the plants. During winter, and the 


ſummer following, they muſt be protected and 


encouraged as before; and in the autumn after 
that, they may be removed to the 


of the garden. A ſhare of them ſhould be ſet out 
among other tall-growing plants, to make a ſhow 


in the flower-garden the ſucceeding ſummer; a 


ſhare ſhould be ſet out under a ſouth wall, or 
hedge, in order to fave ſeeds for a ſucceſſion; 


places where 


for from ſuch ſeedling plants there will be the 


greateſt certainty of procuring good ſeeds ; and 


another ſhare muſt be planted in large pots, to 


The ſtrongeſt plants ſhould be 
kept for the pots. They ſhould be ſheltered in the 


winter from hard froſts and heavy rains; and 


when their flower-ſtalks in the ſummer are ad- 


vanced pretty high, they ſhould be ſpread againſt 
a a flight frame provided for the purpoſe, to which 


being faſtened in a fan-like manner, the flowers 


will how to a greater advantage. If the rooms 


are very cloſe, it will be of great advantage to 


| theſe plants, and cauſe them to continue their 


beauty longer, if in evenings they are ſet abroad 


for the benefit of the air, under ſome ſhed or co- 
ver that can protect them only from the rains, 
and let them reſume their ſtations in the rooms 
againſt the next morning. | 


In l of theſe plants, the greateſt 


care muſt be always taken to wound the roots as 


little as poſſible; for on being wounded, they 


emit a milky juice, which running freely, greatly 


which ſhould caution all raiſers of theſe flowers 


not to kill them with ſuch kindneſs. 


1. The Pyramidical Bell Flower is titled, 
Campanula foliis ovatis glabris ſubſerratis, caule 
erecto paniculato: ramulis brevibus. In the Hortus 
Cliffortianus it is termed, Campanula foliis ovatis 
margine cartilagineo crenatis, caule ramoſiſfimo an- 
Tournefort calls it, Campanula pyrami- 


hortenſis, latiore folio, five pyramidatis. It is not 


certain in what part of the world it grows natu- 


rally. 
2. Round-leaved Bell Flower. 
Campanula foliis radicalibus reniformibus, caulinis 
5 0 | linea- 


weakens the plants. They love a light; fandy, | 
good freſh earth, but dung is hurtful to them; 


This is titled, . 
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linearibus. Caſpar Bauhine mentions three ſorts 


of it: One he terms, Campanula minor rotundi- 
falia vulgaris; another, Campanula minor rotundi- 


folia Apina; and a third, Campanula Alpina lini- | 
Folia carulea, 


It grows naturally on heathy, 
barren ground in England, and- many parts of 
Europe. wy | | % 

3. Peach-leaved Bell Flower. This is titled, 
Campanula foliis radicalibus obovatis : caulinis lan- 
ccalato-linearibus ſubſerratis ſeſſilibus remotis, Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls one fort of it, Rapunculus perfi- 
crfolius, magno flore; another, Rapunculus nemoro- 
Jus enguftifolius, magno flore, major; and Cluſius 
terms it, Campanula perſicæ folio, It grows na- 
turally in many of the northern countries of 
Europe. _ Sv gr | 

4. Giant Throatwort is titled, Campanula foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis, caule fimpliciſſimo tereti, floribus 
ſolitarits pedunculatis, fruftibus cernuis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Campanula maxima, foliis la- 
tiffmis, It grows naturally in many of our 
hedges and foreſts. | | 


5. Great Throatwort, or, Canterbury Bells. 
This is titled, Campanula caule angulato, foliis pe- 


tiolatis, calycibus ciliatis, pedugculis trifidis. In 


the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Campanula 


foliis radicalibus cordatis, calycibus ciliatis; and 
Caſpar Bauhine calls ir, Campanula vulgatior, fo- 


lits urtice, vel major & aſperior. It grows natu- | 
rally in the hedges of England, and other parts of 


Europe. 


6. Leſſer Throatwort, or Canterbury Bells. 


This is titled, Campanula caule angulato ſimplici, 
floribus ſeſſilibus, capitulo terminali. 
tus Cliffortianus it is termed, Campanula foliis lan- 


 Ceolato-ovatlis crenatis, ramis capitulo floral termina- 


tis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Campanula pratenſis, 
fore conglomerato; and Herman, Trachelium Alpi- 
num, floribus conglomeratis, foliis aſarinæ rigidis & 
birſutis. It grows naturally in our meadows, and 


many other parts of Europe. 


7. Hiſpid Campanula, or, Bell Flower, is titled, 


Campanula biſpida, racemo oblongo terminali, caule 
Jimpliciſſimo, foliis lanceolato-linearibus. 


Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Campanula foliis echii; and John 
Bauhine, Alopecurus Alpinus quibuſdam, echium 
montanum Dalechampii, It grows naturally on the 
Alps of Hercynia  _ e 
8. Oriental Bell Flower. This is termed, Cam- 


* 


In the Hor- 


Campanula cymbalariæ vel bederæ folio. | 
naturally in England, and ſome of the ſouthern 


— 


| Italy. | N | = 
11. Small Alpine Bell Flower. This is titled, 


— — 


tilis, foliis infericribus bellidis, ceteris nummulariæ. 
It grows naturally in the Eaſt. | 

9. Creeping Bell Flower. This is titled, Cam- 
panula caulibus unifloris, foliis obovatis glabris inte- 


gerrimis ſubciliatis; and Allionus calls it, Campa- 


nula plerumque multicaulis uniflora, foliis ovatis ſeſ- 
filibus integerrimis. It grows naturally on the 


Alps. 


10. Dwarf Pyramidical Bell Flower. This is 
titled, Campanula foliis lanceolatis ſerratis lævibus, 


Aoribus racemofis ſecundis nutantibus, calycibus ſerra- 


tis; and Alpinus calls it, Campanula pyramidalis 
minor. It grows in the mountainous parts of 


Campanula caule fimplici, pedunculis unifloris axilla- 


ribus diphyllis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Campa- 
nula Alpina pumila lanuginoſa; and Cluſius, Tra- 
chelium pumilum Alpinum. It grows naturally on 


the Alps of Schneeberg. | 
12. Ivy-leaved Bell Flower. This is titled, 


Campanula foliis cordatis quinguelobis petiolatis gla- 


bris, caule laxo, Læfling calls it, Campanula fo- 
liis ſubrotundis quinguangularibus baſi emarginatis 
glabris, floribus ſolitariis; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
It grows 


countries of Europe. | 
Campanula is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Monogynia, and the characters are, | | 


1. Cal vx is a perianthium placed on the ger- 
men, divided into five acute, erect, patent parts. 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of a ſingle bell-ſhaped pe- 
tal, impervious at the baſe,. and divided at the top 


into five broad, acute, ſpreading ſegments. In 


Claſs and 


_ Order in 


the Lin. 
nzan 
yſtem, 
The cha» 
racters. 


the bottom of the flower is the nectarium, formed 


of five acute, connivent ſcales. e 
3. STAMINA conſiſt of five very ſhort capillary 


filaments, inſerted in the top of the valves of the 
nectarium, with very long compreſſed antheræ. 


4. PisrILLu conſiſts of an angular germen 


placed below the receptacle, a filiforme ſtyle 


longer than the ſtamina, and an oblong, thick 


ſtigma, divided into three revolute ſegments. 
5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, angular cap- 


ſule, of three or five cells, each having a like 


number of holes for letting out the ſeeds when 
6. SEMINA. 5 The ſeeds are numerous, and 


8 panula foliis ſubovatis glabris integerrimis, caulibus | ſmall. 
 diffuſis, Tournetort calls it, Campanula ſaxa- | 
OOO OOOEREEAENIOOOCWDOORHBDDOOOUOCOUDOWHNEEEER HERNE NES KNEES 


$pecies, 


N xCIX. 


CARDAMINE, LADIES SMO CK. 


HE perennials of this genus are pretty little 
plants, well deſerving of a place in any 
collection of flowers; and ſome of them, in their 


rably adapted to beautify the garden. The ſpe- 
cies are, 95 | | 
1. The Common Ladies Smock, or, Cuckow 


Flower. 


2. The Daiſy-leaved Ladies Smock. 
3. The Afarum-leaved Ladies Smock. 
4. Ihe Rock Ladies Smock. 


5. The Reſeda- leaved Ladies Smock. 
6. The Alpine Three-leaved Creſs, or, Ladies 


| Smock. 
double ſtate, are highly ornamental, and admi- 


7. Bitter Creſſes, or, Ladies Smock. 
8. Virginian Ladies Smock. | 


1. The Common Ladies Smock, or, Cuckow Deſerip- 


Flower, is what adorns our meadows in ſuck great 
profuſion in May. In the ſtate ir is there found, 
we have no occaſion to introduce it into our gar- 
dens, for we have enough of it every Where; but 


the varieties of it are for our purpoſe, which are, 


The 


*10n of the 
Cemmon,, 


8 


— — oy a — — * 
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Varieties. 


m — —-— — — a 


The Large Round-leaved Ladies Smock. 

The Single Purple Ladies Smock. 

The Double White Ladies Smock. 

The Large Double Purple Ladies) Smock. 
Theſe forts ſhould be planted in the ſhade, and 


in a moiſt part of the garden, where the flowers 


Daiſy- 
leaved, 


Afrom- ; 
leaved, 


will be larger and more beautiful than in any 
other ſituation. 8 | | 
2. Daiſy-leaved Ladies Smock. This is a low 
plant, about fix inches high. 
fimple, oval, entire, a hittle reſemble thole of 


the Common Daiſy, and ſpread upon the ground. 


Among theſe the flower-ſtalk riſes : It is weak, 
lender, and garniſhed with a few leaves, fitting 
cloſe, without any footſtalks. The flowers are 
produced on the upper parts of the ſtalks : They 


are ſmall, white, come out in May, and are | 


ſucteeded by very large, long pods, full of red- 


diſh ſeeds. 


* 


* , : * £ 


os MIS 30571 x Fa ry ö 
. Afarum-leaved Ladies Smioc k. This hath, 


* n 'foots Which ſends forth many 


roundiſh, heart*fhaped leaves, that ſpread them. 
ſelves on the groufd, From, among theſe the 
Power-ſtalk "riſes 40 Wbbut a foor in height. The 


flowers are produced at the. top, come out 


Kock, 


in May, and ate ſucceeded by long pods full of 
mo: es CC 
4. Rock Ladies Smock. The leaves are 


cblong, ſimple, and their edges are indented. 


The ſtalks are very ſlender, weak, and ſupport a 
few flowers in May, which are ſucceeded by ripe 


| ſeeds in about a month or ſix weeks after they are 


- Refeda- 
leaved, 


Alpine 
Three- 
leaved, 


| pods like the former. 


fallen. N 


5. Reſeda-leaved Ladies Smock. The lower |. 
leaves of this ſpecies are oval and undivided ; the 


upper leaves are compoſed of three lobes. The 
ſtalk riſes but to about half a foot high, and ſup- 
ports a few ſmall lowers, which are tucceeded by 


6. Alpine Three-leaved Ladies Smock. This 
ſpreads itſelf by its ſmall, creeping ſtalks, which 
ſtrike root into the ground as they extend in 


length. The leaves are trifoliate; the folioles are 
obtuſe; and placed on longth footſtalks in 


the manner of the common field-clover. Among 


theſe the flower-ſtalks ariſe : They are weak, al- 
moſt naked, and grow but to little more than 


Bitter, 


half a foot high. The flowers ornament the tops 


of the ſtalks: in great plenty: They are white, 
come our in May, and are ſucceeded by long pods, - 
containing the ſeeds, | | 


7. Bitter Ladies Smock. The leaves of this 
ſpecies are pinnated, and the folioles are angular, 
and of a roundiſn figure. 


large, and are ſucceeded by long pods full of 


ſeeds, There is a variety of this with double | | 
| Siliguoſa, and the characters are, 


flowers, which is much ſought after. 


: ww 


Virginian 
Ladies 
Smock. 


this ſpecies are pinnated, and lie flat on the 
ground; the folioles are numerous along the 


mid-rib, and have an indenture near the baſe. 


The ſtalks are almoſt bare of leaves, but the few 


Culture. 


with which they are ſometimes garniſhed, are 
ipear-ſhaped and entire. The flowers are white, 
and are ſucceeded by compreſſed pods. 


The double forts are all propagated by parting 
of the roots; and the others are propagated the 


ſame way, or by ſeeds. The feeds ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in a ſhady border; 
and the beſt time for parting of the roots is in the 
autumn. | : 
Either way they are to be wan oe exceed- 
ingly ; for they are very hardy, an 
trouble, except keeping them clean from weeds. 
They will grow in almoſt any foil or ſituation, 
though a ſtrong moiſt land ſuits them beſt. 


The leaves are 


The flower-ſtalks ſup- 
port a few flowers at the top; they are moderately 


require no- 


. 


f 


8. Virginian Ladies Smock. The leaves of 


— — 


I. The Common Ladies Smock is titled. Cay - 
damine foliis pinnatis : foliclis radicalibus ſubrotun- 
#5: catlinis lanceclatis. In the Flora Suecia it is 
termed, Cardamine feliis pinnatis: foliolis ſubrotu;:- 
dis integris; in the Flora Lapponica, Cardam:ne fo- 
liis pinnatis, caule eretto. Dodonæus calls it, 


Flos cuculi; Caſpar Bauhine, Nafurtium pratenſe, 


diore, fore majore. It grows naturally in moiſt 
paſtures in moſt parts of Europe. 

2. Daiſy-leaved Ladies Smock. This is titled, 
Cardamine foliis fimplicibus ovatis integerrimis : pe- 
tiolis longis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Naſturtium 
Alpinum, bellidis folio, minus; and Cluſius, Plan- 
Lula Cardamines emula, It grows naturally in 
England; alſo in Lapland and Switzerland. 
3. Afarum-leaved Ladies Smock is titled, Car- 
damine foliis fimplicilus ſubcerdatis. Moriſon calls 
it, Naſturtium Alpinum, paluſtre retundifclium, ra- 
Ace repente ; and Caſpar Bauhine, Naß tium Ak 


” a 


the Alps of Italy. 


lis femplicibits oblongis dentatis., Dillenius calls it, 


Plukenet, Naſturtium petræum. It grows naturally 
on the ſides of rocks in Englerd Wales, and 
S/ ĩ—AU) Tn as” > 7 


= 


pinum, belli dis folio, majus. It grows naturally on 


Titles. 


magnc flore; allo, Naſturtium protenſe, folio roiun- 


4. Rock Ladies Smock is titled, Cardamine 1 | 


Carda nine petræs Camprica, naſturtii facie ;, and 


5. Reſeda-leaved Ladies Smock is titled, Car- 


* 40 - 


* 


damine foliis inferioribus indiviſis, ſupericribus trilo- 

. bis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Naſturtium Alpinum 
minus : reſedæ folio. 9 

Helvetian and Pyrenean Mountains. 

6. Alpine Three-leaved Ladies 

titled, Cardamine foliis ternatis obtufis, caule ſubnu- 


ſius, Cardamine Alpina irifolia ; and Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Naſturtium Alpinum triſolium. In the Flora 
 Lapponica it is termed, Cardamine foliis ternatis 
| crenatis, caule fimplici. It grows naturally in 
woods, by the ſides of hills, and 
in Lapland and Switzerland. _ | 
y. Bitter Ladies Smock is titled, Cardamine fo- 


majus & amarum. It grows naturally in meadows 
thern countries of Europe. 
foliis pinnatis: foliolis lanceolatis baſi unidentatis, 


Gronovius calls it, Alyſſum foliis radicalibus pinna- 
tis in orbem poſitis : caulinis lanceolatis, filiculis com- 


It grows naturally on the 
Smock is 


do. Faller calls it, Cardamine ſoliis ternatis; Clu- 


in ſhady places 


liis pinnatis, axillis ſtoloniferis. Haller calls it, 
Cardamine foliis pinnatis: foliolis ſubrotundis angu- 
lofis; and Caſpar Bauhine, Naſturtium aquaticum 
and moiſt places in England, and moſt of the ſou- 


8. Virginian Ladies Smock is titled, Cardamine 


preſſis; and Plukenet, Naſturtium, burſæ paſtoris 


grows naturally in Virginia. 
Cardamine is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia 


1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of four 
ſmall, oval, oblong, obtuſe, ſubpatulous, gib- 
bos, deciduous leaves. „„ . 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four petals placed 
croſs-wiſe. The petals. are oblong, obovate, 
ſpread open, and have erect ungues twice the 
length of the calyx. | 

3. STaMINa are fix awl-ſhaped filaments, with 
ſmall, oblong, heart-ſhaped, erect antheræ. The 
two oppoſite filaments are twice the length of the 
cup; the other four are rather longer. 3 

4. PrsT1LLuM conſiſts of a very ſlender, cylin- 
drical germen, the length of the ſtamina, and an 
obtuſe, capitated ſtigma, there being no ſty le. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a long, cylindrical, com- 
preſſed, bilocular pod, opening ſpirally, and 


force. ra 15 | Ea: 
6. Se MINA. The ſeeds are many, and roundiſh. 


CHAP. 


folio Virginianum, flore albo, Sigua compreſſu. It 


Claſe and 


order 

in the 
Linnæan 
Syſtem, 


The cha- 


racters. 


| caſting out the ſeeds, when ripe, with an elaſt.c 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING: AND GARDENING. 


Introduc- 
tory te- 
marks, 


— kk —_— 
— 


ant. — 
— 
LA 


CH AVE P., Ou 


„ A R BU U r H 1 T f . 


T HOUGH Thiſlles are generally looked 


upon as weeds, and very troubleſome weeds 


in paſtures, gardens, and fields, yet they are in 


reality very curious plants, and worthy of the 
ſtricteſt attention and obſervation, 
cies are rare plants, and deſerve admiſlion into 


ſuch gardens, where a collection of plants is 


i” "making. - | 


I ſhall, therefore, mention the Common Sorts, 


that the Gardener may know what it is that he 


hoes down with ſuch induſtry and diſdain ; together 


withthoſe of foreign growth, that he could wiſh to 


Species. 


Defcrip- 
tion of the 
_ Marſh, 


Engliſh | 
Solt, 


diſh, erect, and 


cultivate with ſatisfaction and pleaſure. The an- 
nuals are relerved for another department. The 


perennaals of this genus are, 
The Marſh Thiſtle. 
Engliſh Soft, or, Gentle Thiſtle, 
Melancholy Thiſtle, 5 
Dwarf Carline Thiſtle. 
Italian Thiſtle. 
Tartarian Thiſtle. 
Narrow-leaved Auſtrian I hiſtle. 
. Carolina Thiſtle, _ | 
. Tuberous Thiſtle. | 

10. Lapland Thiſtle. _ 

11. Melancholy Thiſtle of Montpelier. 
12, Siberian Thiſtle. | | 


© Ew Swe > 


1. The Marſh Thiſtle grows naturally in moiſt 
meadows, woods, and paſtures, in moſt parts of 
England, and is never cultivated in gardens, | 
The leaves are narrow, decurrent, indented, and 


prickly on their edges. The flowers are red- 


that have no prickles. | 


grow in bunches on footſtalks 


2. Engliſh Soft, or, Gentle Thiſtle, is ano- 


ther Engliſh I hiſtle, that grows naturally in 


_ moiſt places. The ſtalk is lender, ſtiff, downy, 


leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, indented, 
armed with prickles. 


The flowers are collected 


into moderately large heads, and have prickly | 
cups. There are three or four varieties of this 


Melan- 
chol;, 


prickles are unequal and ciliated. The flowers | 


| ſucceeded by 


Dwarf 
Carline, 


ſpecies differing in one reſpect or other. 
BE I 


8 Thiſtle. This is another 
Thiſtle of Engli 


on mountainous and heathy ground, and it 1s very 


rately admitted into gardens. The root is creep- 


and un- 


production. Its habitation is 


i. 


ing, the ſtalk upright, unarmed with prickles, 


and branching a little near the top. The leaves 
are ſpear- ſhaped, downy underneath, indented, 


and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe: The 


terminate the plant in the uſual way, and they are 
pare woolly, or downy heads, con- 
taining the ſeeds, 33 | 


—— 


4. Dwarf Carline Thiſtle is an Engliſh Thiſtle, 


but nevertheleſs of great ſingularity and beauty, 


The root is large, often dividing into branches 


- near the top, producing tufts of leaves from each 


ſcaly cup: Ir comes out in 


head. The leaves are green, deeply cut, very 
rickly, and ſpread themſelves on the ground. 
| the midſt of theſe riſes the flower without any 
ſtalk, or, at furtheſt, with an exceeding ſhort 
one. Its colour is purple, growing in a large 
| = Auguſt, and 

ſometimes in September, and is ſucceeded by a 
Jarge, downy head, containing the ſeeds. There 


— 


Many ſpe- 8 


is a variety of this with white flowers; and both 
ought to be admitted into every good collection 
of pants. | 

5. Italian Thiſtle. This ſpecies grows to about 
a Foot and a half high, The fadical leaves 
are ſinuated; thoſe on the ſtalk are decur- 
rent, pinnatifid, downy, and prickly, The 
flowers are of à purple colour, and grow 
on ſhort, naked, downy footſtalks, having 


Italian, 


oblong, imbricated cups. They come out inJuly, 


and the ſeeds ripen in September. This plant 


being of foreign growth, is Coveted by ſome, 
though it is of no ſuperior beauty to many of our 
_ Engliſh ſorts. | 8 


. Tartarian Thiſtle riſes with an upright 
ſtalk to about two feet high. The leaves are de- 
current, pinnatifid, unarmed with prickles, and 
very downy on both ſides, eſpecially the under, 
where they are white. The flowers are mode- 


_ | rately large, grow in ſcaly cups in July, and are 
| ſucceeded by downy heads, containing the ſeeds. 


There are many varieties. of this ſpecies ; ſome 
having ſimple, undivided ſtalks; others which 


branch out very much: Some have ſmalliſh pur- 
_ | ple flowers; and others larger, and of a paler co- 
| lour, They generally ripen in July and Auguſt, 
| and perfect their ſeeds in September. 


7. Narrow-leaved Auſtrian Thiſtle. The 


ſtalks of this ſpecies are branching, and grow to 


Tart:. 


* 
rian 
an: 


Narrows 
leaved, 


near a yard high, The leaves are decurrent, 
{pear-ſhaped, narrow, and poſſeſſed of ſoft ſpines. 


row, imbricated cup. NET 
8. Carolina Thiſtle, This riſes with an up- 


| right, branching ſtalk, to a very great height. 
and grows to about a foot and a halt high. The | 


1 he leaves are pinnatifid, ſerrated, have no 


The flowers are produced on very long, woolly 
| footſtalks; each footſtalk ſupports one flower, 
which is moderately large, having a long, nar- 


Carolina, 


prickles, are downy underneath, and ſit cloſe with- 


out any footſtalk. The flowers terminate the 

branches in July or Auguſt, and are ſucceeded 
by woolly heads, containing ripe ſeeds in Sep- 
tember or October. . 


9. Tuberous Thiſtle. The root of this ſpecies Tuberous 


| hath many fleſhy knots, or tubers, like thoſe of aſ- 


hodel. The ſtalk is free from prickles. The 


eaves are moderately broad, finely divided, 


nearly decurrent, and prickly. The flowers are 
produced ſingly in cups that have no prickles ; 


3 . 
10. Lapland Thiſtle hath a creeping, 
knotty root, from which riſes a ſtalk to the 


height of four or five feet. The leaves are ſpear- 


ſhaped, ciliated, jagged, and embrace the ſtalk 
with their baſe. 


one or two flowers, which are ſucceeded by downy 
heads, full of ſmooth ſeeds. 


nd the time of their appearance is July or 


Lapland, 


The top of it is terminated by 


111. Melancholy Thiſtle of Montpelier riſes Melan- 
with an upright ſtalk to the height of about two choly. 


feet, or more. The leaves are green on both 


ſides, of a firm ſubſtance, whole, ciliated, ſpear- 


ſhaped, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 


The flowers grow ſingly on footſtalks on the up- 


vil 2g of the plant, and are ſucceeded by downy 
heads | 


„containing the ſeeds. 
12, Siberian Thiltle, 


This grows to about giberian, 
the 


0 
$88.18 Ne A FL O 8. 421 
the height of the former, and to which it ſeems | ris. Haler calls it, Carduus foliis rigidis mell/ter 
nearly allied. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, | /pinoſis, ſcapo longo paucifloro, Caſpar Bauhine, 
downy underneath, broad, indented, prickly, | Cirfium, ſive Carduus anguſtifolius; alſo, Cirfium 
and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. Tie | Snguleribus capitulis parvis; and Cluſivs, Cirfum 
flowers grow ſingly on long footſtalks. I heir co- | 3. montanum. It grows naturally in Auſtria, Hel- 
lour is white, they have cylindrical cups, and are vetia, and the ſouth of France. 
ſucceeded by a feathery down, among which are 8. Carolina Thiſtle is titled, Carduus foliis ſeſfli- 
lodged the feeds. | | _ | bus pinnatiſidis finuetis ſerratis inermibus, caule ra- 
Theſe Thiſtles are all propagated by ſowing of | io, caly:ibus villaſis ſubſerratis. Dillenius calls 
the ſeeds, either in the autumn, ſoon after they it, Cirſium altiffimum, laciniato folio, ſubins tomen- 
are ripe, or the ſpring. They ſhould be ſown in | 1%. It is a native of Carolina. 
the places where they are to remain ; and after 9. Tuberous T hiftle is titled, Carduus foliis 
they come up, nothing more is to be done, than | peliolatis ſubdecarrentibus ſubpinnatifidis ſpinaſis, 
thinning them to proper diſtances, and keeping | caule inermi, floribus ſolitariis. Sauvages calls it, 
them clean from weeds. | | Carduus foliis ſemipinnatis : pinnis ſemibilobis, capi- 
They may be alfo propagated by parting of the | als inermibus ſingularibus; Lobel, Carduus bulbo- 
roots; the beſt time tor which work is the au- ſus Mon pelienſium; Caſpar Bauhine, Carduus pra- 
tumn; but the plants raiſed this way will not | tezſis, aſpllodeli radice, latifolius; alſo, Carduns 
be near ſo ſtrong and beautiful, as thoſe that are | prater/7s, aſpbodeli radice, foliis tenuiter incifts. 
produced immediately from the feeds, - | Tabernzmontanus ſtiles it, Faces aculeata five 
Titles, 1. Marth Thiſt'e is 'tatled, Carduus foliis decur- | tuberoſa. It grows naturally in Bohemia, Auftria 
 renitbus dentatis: margihe ſpins/is, floribus racemo- Helvetia, and in ſome parts of France. | 
is ereflis, pedunculis efmitus. Van Royen calls 10. Lapland Thiſtle. This is titled, Carduus 
it, Carduus foliis linearibus dentatis ſpinofiſimis, foliis amplexicaulibus lanceolatis ciliatis integris lacini- 
caule criſpo ſpinoſo, foribus erectis; Caſpar Bauhine, | atiſque, caule ſubunifloro, calyce inermi. In the 
Carduus paluſtris ; Moriſon, Carduus ſpino/tfimus | Flora Lapponica it is termed, Carduus calyce inermi, 
erectus anguſtifolius paluſtris; and Dalechamp, | fo!iis lanceolatis margine ciliatis. Caſpar Bauhine 
Carduus polycephalus anguſtifclius. It grows natu- | calls it, Cirſium maximum, aſpbodeli radice. It 
rally in marthy and ſhady places in England, and | grows naturally in Lapland, and other cold parts 
molt countries of Europe. I of Europe. | | 
2. Engliſh Soft, or, Gentle Thiſtle. This is | 11. Melancholy Thiſtle of Montpelier is titled, 
titled, Carduus feliis decurrentibus lanceolatis, den- Carduus foliis ſubamplexicaulibus : lanceolatis inte- 
ticulis inermbus, calyce ſpinoſo. Lobel calls it, | gris : ſerraturis ſpinoſo-ſetaceis, pedunculis unifloris. 
Cir/ium Anglicum ; and Caſpar Bauhine, Cirſium | Gmelin calls it, Carduus calycibus inermibus acutis, 
majus, ſingulari capitulo magno, ſive incanum wvarie | foliis utringue viridibus firmis integerrimis inaquali- 
diſſeckum. It grows naturally in marſhy places in | zer cilialis; Caſpar Bauhine, Cirſium angu/tifolinm 
ſome parts of England,” te. non laciniatum ; and Cluſius, Cir/iam Pannonicum 
2. Melancholy Thiſtle. This is titled, Carduus 1. pretenſe. It grows naturally near Montpelier ; - 
oliis amplexicaulibus lanceolatis dentatis : ſpinulis in- alſo in Switzerland and Siberia. i 
æqualibus ciliatis, caule inermi. Haller calls it,, 12. Siberian Thiſtle is titled, Carduus foliis am- 
Cirſium foliis longe lanceolatis ſerratis: ſubtus tomen- | plexicaulibus lanceolatis : ſerraturis ſpinoſo-ſetaceis, 
tofis, Caipar Bauhine, Cirſium fineulari capitulo | floribus triphyllis. It grows naturally in Siberia. 
 ſquammato, vel incanum alterum ; allo, Carduus mol- | Carduus is of the claſs and order Syngene/fia Poly- Claſs and 
lis, ſoliis belenii; and John BPauhine, Cirfum An- | gamia Aqualis, and the characters are, order 
glicum, radice helleborr nigri modo fibroſa, felio 1. CaLyx. The common calyx is ventricoſe 1. 0 
longo. It grows naturally in England and Si- | and imbricated, being compoſed of numerous Siem. 
Heri wo ] ſcales that are ſpear-ſhaped, ſharp-pointed, and The cba- 
4. Dwarf Carline Thiſtle is titled, Carduus | prickly, | | racders, 


acaulis, calyce glabro. Calpar Bauhine calls it, 


Carlina acaulis, minore purpureo fore; and John 
Bauhine, Cameleon exiguus. It grows naturally in 
England, and many parts of Europe. | 
8. Italian Thiſtle is titled, Carduus foliis decur- 
rentibus pinnatifide-finuatis pubeſcentibus ſpinaſis, 
Barrelier calls it, Car- 
Auus nemoroſus Italicus; and Triumphetti, Carduus 
p cnocephalus ſylveſtris. 


peaunculis nudis dome utoſis. 


It grows naturally in the 
louth of Europe, © 75 | | 


6. Tartarian Thiſtle is titled, Carduus foliis de- 


currentibus piunaliſidis linearibus integerrimis inermi- 
bus petiolatis 
in Tartary. . 

7. Narrow-leaved Auſtrian Thiſtle is titled, Car- 
duus foliis decurrentibus lanceolatis ſerratis ſubſpinoſo- 


_ cilialis uudis, pedunculis longifſimis lanuginofis unifle- 


38 


ſubius tomentofts. It grows naturally 


equal ſegments, 


2. CoroLLa. The compound flower is tubu- 
lous and uniform. The florets are each an infundi- 
buliforme petal. The tube is ſlender, the limb 
ere, and divided at the top into five narrow, 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, having a cylindrical, tubular anthera the 


length of the corollulæ, and indented in five parts 
at the top. | 


- 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 


filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and a 


ſimple, awl-ſhaped, naked, emarginated ſtigma. 
. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The calyx 
becoming connivent, encloſes the ſeeds. 

6. SEMEN, The feed is ſolitary, oboval, 


| four-cornered, and crowned with very long down. 


The receptacle is plain and hairy. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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Tatroduc- 


tory Re- 
marks, 


Species. 


Titles. 


— 


Cu AP 


CARE &, 


HIS genus comprehends a multitude of 
uncultivated plants, the greateſt part of 
which grow naturally in ditches, bogs, 
moiſt woods, by the ſides of rivers, and watery 
places in different parts of the world. I ſhall 
therefore only mention the names of the Engliſh 


ſpecies, in order to introduce the titles and ge- 


nerical characters, for the ſatis faction of thoſe 
who may expect to find them in this place. The 
* ſpecies of this genus then are, 
. Dioiceous Carex, or Baſtard Cypreſs-Graſs. 
2. Small Capitated Carex, or Baſtard Cypreſs- 
Grass. 5 
3. Flea Carex. 
4. Panicled Carex. 
| 2 Naked Carex. 
6. Sea Carex. 
7. Rough Carex. 
8. Great Carex. 
9. Prickly Carex. 
10. Grey Carex. 
11. Long: leaved Carex. 
12. Yellow Carex, or Hedge- hog Graſs, 
13. Round-headed Carex. 
14. Vernal Carex. 
15. Pink Carex, 
16. Turfy Carex. 
17. Pale Carex. 
18. LooſeCarex. 
I9. Baſtard Carex. 
120 Brown Carex. 
. Bladder Carex. | 
42. Hairy Carex. _ 
They may be found in blow from May until 
the end of ſummer. _ 
1. The firſt ſpecies is entitled, Carex ſpica 


implici dioicd. Micheli calls it, C ypervides parvum, 
caulibus et foliis tenuiſſimis triangularibus, ſpicd 
longiore, capſulis oblongis; Moriſon, Gramen cy- 
peroides minimum, pic ſimplici craſſa ; and Ray, | 


Gramen cypercides minus, ranunculi capitulo lon- 
giore. It grows naturally on the tops of bogs 
and moiſt places 1 in England, and moſt countries 


of Europe. | 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Carex ſoicd / mplict 


androgynd ovatd : ſupernè maſculd, capſults imbri- 
cato-patulis, Micheli calls it, Cyperoides parvum, 
caulibus et foliis tenuiſſimis triangularibus, ſpicd 


ſubrotundi ; and Moriſon, Gramen cyperoides 


minimum, ranunculi capitulo ſimplici aſperiore 
rotundo, It grows naturally on turfy bogs, and 
moiſt places in England and Lapland. 

3. the third is, Carex ſpica fimplici andro- 


gyn: ſuperne maſculd, capſulis divaricatis retro- 
flexis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 
Carex ſpica i mplici androgynd; in the Flora Lapp. 


Carex ſpicd unicd. Ray calls it, Gramen cyperoides 
minimum, ſeminibus deorſum reflexis puliciformibus. 
It grows naturally in marſhy places in England, 
and moſt parts of Europe. 

4. The fourth is, Carex ſpicu/is androgynis, 
racemo compoſito, Haller calls it, Carex ſpicd 
peniculatds , Caſpar Bauhine, Cyperus longus ino- 
dorus Hhylvaticus; Scheucher, Operus Alpinus 
e inodorus, paniculd ferrugined n minus ſparſd; 


CYPEROIDE-GRASS. 


and Ray, Gramen cyperoides paluſtre, ſpicd lon- 
giore laxd. It grows naturally in wet woods, 
rotten turfs, and uliginous Alpine places in Eng- 
land, and moſt of the ſouthern countries of 


| Europe. 


5. The fifth is, Carex picd compoſitd, ſpiculis 
ovatts ſeſſilibus approximatis alternis androgynis 
nudis, In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Carex 
ſpicis terns ſeſſilibus confertis androgynis. Scheuch- 
zer calls it, Gromen cyperoides, ſpicd e pluribus 
ſpicis mollibus compo/it4;, Segueir, Carex anguſti- 


folia, caule triquetro, ſpicis pluribus elegantibus 
Harum inter ſe diftantibus; and Caſpar N 


Gramen cyperoides paluſtre majus, ſpica diviſd. 


| grows naturally in wet places in England, By 
| moſt countries of Europe. | 


6. The ſixth is, Carex ſpicd compo td, ical 5 
androgynis : inferioribus remotioribus foliolo longiori 
inſtructis, culmo triguelro. Micheli calls it, Carex 


maritima humilis, radice repente, caule triquetro, 
 ſpica ſpadiced ; Plukenet, Gramen cyperoides e 


monte ballon fimile humilius, in arenofis naſcens , 


| and Loeſel, Gramen cyperoides minus repens, ſpice 


diviſd. It grows chiefly on the ſea-ſands i in molt 


countries of Europe. 


7. The leventh 1s, Cave fſpicd compoſt 1d difti- 
cha nud: ſpiculis androgynis oblongis contiguis, 


| culmo nudo. Haller calls it, Carex ſpicis teretibus 
_ acutis alternis ſe conlingentibus; and Ray, Gramen 


cyperoides elegans, ſpicd compoſita aſperiore. It 


| grows naturally in uliginous places in moſt coun- 
| tries of Europe. 


8. The eighth is, Carex pic fupradecompoſit ta 


| inferne laxiore : ſpiculis androgynis ovatis ſeſſilibus 
 glomeratis : ſuperns maſculis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Gramen cyperoides 5 majus, ſpicd com- 
patii; Gerard, Gromen palaſtre cyperoides; and 
Parkinſon, Gramen cyperoides paluſtre majus. It 
grows naturally by rivers and waters in moſt 
countries of Europe. | 

9. The ninth is, Carex foiculis Sev, 
Seſſlibus remotis androgynis, capſulis acutis diver- 
gentibus ſpineſis. Guettard calls it, Carex ſpica 
androgynd, ſpiculis compattis obſcure alternis, c:lmo 
nudo compreſſo ; Micheli, Carex nemoroſa, fioraſd 


radice, anguſtifolia minima, caule exquiſite trian- 


gulari, ſpicd brevi interrupt; Ray, Gremen cy- 
Peroides ſpicatum minimum, ſpicd divulſd aculeatd , 


_ Caſpar Bauhine, Gramen nemoroſum ſpicis parvis 


aſperis;, and Parkinſon, Gramen CyPeroides echi- 
natum minimum. It grows naturally in marſhes, 
moiſt woods and foreſts in England and moſt 
parts of Europe. 

10. The tenth is, Carex ſpiculis fſubrotunais 
remotis ſeſſilibus obtuſis androgynis, capſulis ova's 
obtufiuſculis, In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, 
Carex ſpicis plurimis, remotis ſeſſilibus ſubrotundis 
turgidis. Loeſel calls it, Gramen cyperoides ſpicts 
curtis divulfis. It grows naturally in moiſt woods, 
hedges, &c. in England. and moſt of the nor- 
chern countries of Europe. 


11. The eleventh is, Carex ſpiculis ovatis ſub 


[efſilibus remotis androgynis, folits caulinis culmum 
equantibus. Guettard calls it, Carex ſpicis fſolio- 
rum in alis ſeffilivus and Ray, e angu- 


ſtifolium, 


- 


— 
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ſtifolium, ſpicis ſeſſlibus in foliorum alis. It grows 
naturally by the ſides of ditches, and moiſt ſhady 
places in moſt countries of Europe. 

12. Ihe twelfth is, Carex ſpicts confertis ſub- 
ſeffilibus ſubrotundis: maſculd lineari, capſulis acutis 
recurvis. In the Flora Lapp. it 1s termed, Carex 
ſpicis ad apicem tribus ſeſſilibus : femineis ſubro- 
tundis, capſulis acutis recurvis. Tournefort calls 


it, Gramen cyperoides palufire aculeatum, capitulo | 


breviore ; Calpar Bauhine, Gramen cyperoides acu- 
leatum Germanicum ſ. minus; and Gerard, Gramen 
paluſtre echinatum. It grows naturally in bogs, 


marſhy grounds, and moift places in moſt coun- 


tries of Europe. 

13. The thirteenth is, Carex ſpicis terminalibus 
confertis ſubrotundis, maſcul oblonga, Plukenet 
calls it, Gramen cyperoides tenuifolium, ſpicis ad 
ſummitatem caulis ſeſſilibus globulorum emulis ; and 
Ray, Gramen cyperoides, ſpicis brevibus congeſtis, 
folio molli. It grows naturally in meadows and 
moilt places in moſt countries of Europe. 

14. The fourteenth is, Carex ſpicis tribus 
ovatis ſeſſilibus alternis; maſculâ oblongd, In the 
Flora Lapp. it is termed, Carex ſpicis tribus ad 
apicem ſelſilibus, femineis ovatis atris. Ray calls it, 


Gramen cyperoides vernum minimum; Caſpar Bau- 


hine, Gramen caryophyllate foliis, ſpicd divulſd ; 
and Parkinſon, Gramen ſpicatum foliis caryophyl- 
lets. It is a native of molt parts of Europe. 


15. The fifteenth is, Carex ſpicis pedunculatis 


19. The nineteenth is, Carex ſpicis pendulis, 
pedunculis geminatis, Caſpar Pauhine calls it, 
Gramen cyperoides ſpicd penduld breviore; Parkinſon, 
Cyperus /. pſeudo- cyperus ſpicd penduld breviore ; 
and Gerard, Pſeudo-cyperus. 


in moſt parts of Europe. 


20. The twentieth is, Carex ſpicis maſculis plu- 
ribus femineis ſubſeſſilibus, capſulis obtuſinſculis. Ge- 
rard calls it, Gramen cypercides. John Bauhine, 
Gramen cyperoides cum paniculis nigris; and Par- 
kinſon, Gramen cyperoides majus latifolium & an- 
guſtifolium. It is common by waters in moſt 
countries of Europe. RE 

21. The twenty-firſt is, Carex ſpicis maſculis 
Pluribus, ſeminibus pedunculatis, capſulis inflatis 
acuminatis. In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Ca- 


rex ſpicts plurimis : floreſcentibus tenuibus, ſructiferis 


craſſis; allo, Carex culmo longiſſimo, ſpicis tenuibus 
remotis. Ray calls it, Gramen cyperoides ſylvarum 
tenuius ſpicatum. It grows naturally in wet 
woodlands and watery places in England, and 
moſt countries of Europe, 8 

22. The twenty-ſecond is, Carex ſpicis remotis: 
maſculis pluribus femineis ſubpedunculatis erectis, 
capſulis hirtis. Moriſon calls it, Qperoides poly- 
ſtachyon lanuginoſum; and Parkinſon, Gramen 


| cyperoides Novergicum parium lanoſum. It is com- 


mon in moiſt meadows and paſtures in England, 
and moſt countries of Europe. 
Carex is of the claſs and order Monoecia Trian- 


It grows by ditches 


erectis remotis : femineis linearibus, capſulis ob- 
tufinſcults inflatis, Ray calls it, Gramen cyperoides 
foltis caryophylleis, ſpicis e rarioribus & tumidioribus 
grants compoſitis. It grows naturally in moiſt 


dria, and the characters are, . Claſs and 
I. Male flowers are collected in a ſpike. _ 
I. CarLyx is an oblong imbricated amentum, xj,nzan 
compoſed of ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped, acute, con- ſyſtem. 
cave, 


places in moſt parts of Europe. | 

1656. The ſixteenth is, Carex ſpicis erectis q- 
lindricis ternis ſelſililus: maſculd terminali, culmo 
triguetro. Moriſon calls it, Gramen cyperoides ca- 


eln, (ds longiore & agli ſics f 


filibus compattis erectis. It riſes out of the turf in | anthere, | | 3 
bogs and marſhy places in moſt parts of Eng- | IT. Female flowers. 
WV „ 1. CaLyx. The amentum is as in the male. 


17. The ſeventeenth is, Carex ſpicis pendulis: 


maſculd eretid, femineis ovatis imbricatis, capſulis 


confertis obiuſis. In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, 
Carex ſpicis tribus pedunculatis eredtis remotis, maſ- 
culd & femineis. Plukenet calls it, Cyperozdes 
polyſtachyon flavicans, ſpicis brevibus prope ſummi- 
latem caulis. It inhabits moiſt places in moſt 
parts of Europe. F ES 
18. The eighteenth is, Carex ſpicis remotiſſimis 
_ ſubſeſſilibus, brafted vaginante, capſulis angulatis mu- 
(ronalis. 
parvis longilſimè diſtantibus. It is a native of moiſt 
turfy places in moſt parts of Europe. 


Ray calls it, Gramen cyperoides ſpicis 


flower. 


2. Corolla. There is none. 


3. STamina are three ſetaceous erect filaments 
longer than the calyx, having long, narrow, erect 


2. CoROLLA. 


men within the nectarium, and a very ſhort 
ſtyle, with two or three awl-ſhaped, incurved, 


long, pointed, downy ſtigmas. 


5. PERICAaRPIUM. There is none. The ſeed 
is lodged in the nectarium, which becomes large 
for the purpoſ Ge. : : 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, triquetrous, 


oval, and acute. 


CHAP. 


There are no petals, but an 
oval, oblong, permanent, inflated perianthium, 
contracted upwards, and indented in two places 
at the top. Popes . e 
3. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a triquetrous ger- 


permanent ſcales, each containing one ay cha - 
| . 9 ers. 
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Italian 
Carpe- 
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deſcribed. 


ſunſhine. 


the autumn n they will become ſtrong 


S e Ne 


CARLIM 4, 


HERE. are two Perennials of _ genus 


called, 
The Stalkleſs Carline Thiſtle. 

2. 1 he Corymbous-flowered Carline Thiſtle. 

1. The Stalkleſs Carline Thiſtle. The root 
of this plant is large, thick, white, and of a ſweet 
ſcent. The leaves are finely jagged or divided, 
very prickly, about ſix inches long, and ſpread 
themielves on the ground. In the midſt ot theſe 


comes out the flower, without any talk, or at 


molt with a very ſhort one. Its colour is white, 
though there is a variety of it with red flowers, 
Both forts are very large, cloſe in the evenings, 
and in rainy or miſty weather, but expand in 


and their ſeeds ripen in September. 
2. The Corymbous- flowered Carline-Thiſtle. 
The root of this ſpecies 15 thick, fleſhy, and ſtrikes 


deep in the ground. The leaves are large, very 


rickly, and fit cloſe, without any footſtalks. 


The ſtalk is upright, and divides near the top | 
The flowers are produced 


into a few branches. 
from the ends of the branches in a corymbus; 
they are of a golden yellow colour, come out in 
July, and their leeds ripen 1n the autumn. 


Ih here is a variety of this with ſmall flowers, 
collected into little heads; and another with a 

larger branching ſtalk, producing the flowers i in a 
kind of umbel. 


Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 


ſeeds in the ſpring, in the places where they a are to 


remain: When the plants come up, nothing more 
need be done than to thin them to proper dif- 


tances, and keep them clear from weeds; and if | 
very dry weather ſhould happen, reireſh them 
By 
good plants, 


with water now and then in the evenings. 
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Ir this genus there is a | good Perennial for 
the flower-garden, called Italian Carpeſium. 
The root is compoſed of many thick fibres. 


The ſtalk is upright, firm, bending at the top, | 
and two or three feet high, The leaves are long, | 


hairy, and ſerrated at their. edges. The flowers 


come out from the tops of the ſtalls, attended 


by a few leaves, which are ſmaller than the 
others, more acute and ſoft to the touch; they 


are moderately large, of a yellow colour. and 


hang drooping; they appear in July and Au— 
guſt, and the ſceds ripen in the autumn. 


and Cluſius, Chameleon albus. 


They make their appearance in July, 


= Cs 


db OOH KECK ce re. 


| ſoliis circa florem mollibus; Columna, Aſter cernuus; 
l and 
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CARLINE THISTLE. 


and the ſummer following they will flower and 


perfect their ſeeds. 

F. The Stalkleſs Carline Thiſtle is titled, 
Carlina caule uniſſoro, fore breviore. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Carlina acaulos, magno flore albo; 
It grows natu- 
rally on the mountainous parts of Italy and Ger- 
many. 

2. The Corymbous Carline Thiſtle is titled, 
Carlina caule muliiſſoro ſubdiviſs, floribus ſeſſi libs, 
calycibus radio avis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


Acarna capitulis par vis luteis 3 in umbelld ; Columns, 


Acarna apula umbellata; Ray, Carlina Hlveſtris 
mullicaulis, flore flavo, radice perenni; and Tour- 
nefort, Carlina ſylveſtris, flore aureo, perennis ; 
alſo, Carlina patula, atrattylis folio & facie. It is 


| anative of Italy. 


Carlina is of the claſs and order Syngeneff a Po- 


Hęamia 7: zualis, and the characters are, 


1. Cal yx. The common calyx is ventricoſe 
and imbricated. The ſcales are numerous, looſe, 
acute, long, patent, bright, coloured, and the 
inner ones ſhaped i in a circular order, ſo as to re- 


 lemble the radius of a compound Bower. 


2. CoROLLA. The compound flower is uni- 


Tides. 


Claſs and 
order 
in the 
Linnæan 
Jyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


The florets are ſunnel-ſhaped, having a 


very flender . and divided at che top into live 


parts. 


3. STamixa are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, having a cylindrical tubulous anthera, 
4. Prsvi.LUM conſiſts of a very ſhort germen, 


A ene ſtyle the length of the — and an 


oblong bifid ſtigma. 

. Prricaryium, There is none. 

6. Srurx. The ſeed is ſingle, taper, and 
crowned with a branching — down. | 


CIII. 


IU M: 


This is eaſily 5 by parting of the 
roots any time in the autumn, winter, or {pring, 
before the ſtalks ariſe. They mould have a :reth 
light ſoil, and ſhady ſituation; and when they are 
ſet out, will require no trouble, except Keeping 
them clean from weeds, and reduc! ang the roots as 
often as they get too large. 

This ſpecies is titled, Carpgſium + for ibus . imni- 
nalibus. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed ſimply, 
Carpęſium. Vaillant calls it, Baſamiia ce 
folio, fore cernus; Caſpar Bauhine, Aſter Atticus, 
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Cla 
order 

in the 
Linnæan 
ſy ſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Baltard, 


Sp:niſh 


Ballard, 


Smooth 
Baſtard, 


B. ſtard, 


| ſharp point. 


large ſcaly cups. 
favourable ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen very well. 


and Moriſon, Chry/anthemum conyzoides cernuum, 


olits circa forem mollirus. It grows naturally in . 
6 af ff grows Ily in Italy 


Carpeſium is ot the clais ard order Syngeneſia 


Polygamia Superflua, and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx. The general calyx is imbricated. 
The exterior leaves are the largeſt, ſpreading, and 
reflexed. The interior are ſhort and equal. 


2, CoRoLLa. The compound flower is equal. | 


The hermaphrodite florets in the diſk conſiſt 


each of one 1ntundibuliforme petal, cut at the top 


into five ipreading ſegments. 


Ihe female Borets in the radius conſiſt each of 
one tubular petal, cut at the top into five con- 
nivent ſegments. N | 


4 


3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodites, are five 
very ſhort filaments, having a cylindrical an- 
thera, | | | | 

4. PisTILLUM of the hermaphrodites, conſiſts 


of an oblong germen, a ſimple ſtyle, and a bifid 


ſtigma. 


The piſtillum of the females is ſimilar to that in 


the hermaphrodites, 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. SEMINA of the hermaphrodices are oboval 
and naked. The feeds of the females are fim.lar 
to thoſe of the hermaphrodites. | 

The receptacle is naked. 
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CARTHAMUS, BASTARD SAFFRON. 


1. Baſtard Saffron of 1 angiers. 
2. Spaniſh Baſtard Saffron. | 
3. Smooth Baſtard Saffron of Mount Lupus. 


f * Perennials of this genus are, 


4. Prickly Baſtard Saffron of Mount Lupus. 


5. Corymbou«-flowered Baſtard Saffron. 


1. Baſtard Saffron of T angiers The ſtalk of this 


plant is upright, branches very little, and grows 


to about a foot and a half high. The radical 


leaves are pinnated, but thoſe on the ſtalk are 
Pinnatifid, each ſegment ending in a prickle or 
One flower only terminates the 
ſta ks; the ſeveral florets of which it is compoſed | 
are collected into a large ſcaly cup. Their co- 
lour is blue; they appear in June and July, but 
are very rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our 


gardens. | | 5 
2, Spaniſh Baſtard Saffron. The ſtalk is ſin- 
gle, channelled, hairy, of a purpliſh colour, and 
grows to about two feet high. 
1pear-ſhaped, ſinooth on their upper ſurface, in- 
dented, prickly, and downy underneath. One 


1he leaves are 


flower only terminates each italk, having a large, 


leafy, prickly calyx ; the colour of the florets is 


though not very frequently, are 


Tipe ſeeds in our gardens. 


blue, and they have black antheræ. They will 
be in full blow in June or July, and ſometimes, 
ſucceeded by 


3. Smooth Baſtard Saffron of Mount Lupus. | 


The ſtalk of this plant is upright, ſmooth, and 
grows on'y to about a foot high. The leaves are 
unarmed with prickles. The radical leaves are 


indented, and thoſe on the ſtalks pinnated. The 


towers terminate the ſtalks, and are collected in 
Their colour is blue, and in 


4. Prickly Baſtard Saffron of Mount Lupus. 
The ſtalk of this plant is hairy, channelled, and 


leaves are narrow, as long as the plants, deeply 
cut or winged, and each ſegment ends in a 


grows to about ſix or eight inches high. The 


ſharp ſpine or prickle. The flowers are collected 


into large ſcaly heads at the tops of the ſtalks ; 
one flower only terminates one ſtalk ; its colour 


is blue; it will be in blow in June, and is very 


rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds with us. 
W. 
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5. Corymbous-flowered Baſtard Saffron. The 


| talks of this plant are upright, channelled, 


branching, and grow to about two feet high. 
The leaves are large, prickly, hoary, and the 
whole plant has an appearance not much unlike 
the Globe-Thiſtle. The flowers are numerous, 
and grow in roundiſh bunches; their colour is 
blue ; they come out in June or July, and in fa- 
vourable ſeaſons are 
our gardens. 
Theſe ſorts are 
the roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn, 


though it may be done with very good ſucceſs 


there will be a better chance of their perfecting 
their ſeeds ; which, if they can be obtained, is the 
beſt way of raiſing theſe plants, eſpecially for the 


22 — 


encreaſes very ſlowly that way. . 
HFaving got good ſeeds, ſow them about the 
end of March in a border of light, ſandy, freſh 


they appear too cloſe, water them in dry weather, 
keep them clean from weeds all ſummer, and in 


into the places where they are deſigned to remain. 

1. Baſtard Saffron of Tangiers is titled, Car- 
thamus foliis radicalibus pinnatis, caulinis pinnati- 
fidis, caule unifloro,, Moriſon calls it, Cærduus 
ceruleus erectus, cnici foliis diſſectlioribus. It grows 
naturally in the country of Algiers. 

2. Spaniſh Baſtard Saffron is titled, Car hamus 
foliis lanceolatis ſpinoſo-dentatis, caule ſulunifiors. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cnicus cœruleus aſperior; 
and Cluſius, Cnicus alter cerulco flore. 
naturaily in the corn-fie'ds of Spain. | 

3. Smooth Baſtard Saffron of Mount Lupus is 
titled, Carthamus foliis inermibus : radicalibus 
dentatis, caulinis pinnatis. Vaillant calls it, Car- 


Carduncellus montis Lupi minor ſpecies. It grows 


natural'y in France. 
4. Prickly Baſtard Saffron of Mount Lupus 
tiled, Carthamus folits caulinis linea ibus pin- 


| 1s 
5 on natis 


ſucceeded by good ſeeds in 
all propagated by parting of 


ank 
Corym- 
bous- 


flowered 


Baſtard 
Saffron. 5 


Method 
of propa- 
gating it. 


early in the ſpring. They ſhould have a dry 
ſoil, and a warm ſituation ; and in ſuch places 


fourth ſort, which rarely puts out off-lets, and 


earth; when the plants come up, thin them where 


the autumn, on a moiſt day, they may be re- 
moved, preſerving a ball of earth to each root, 


Titles, 


It grows 


thamoides cærulea humilis & mitior; and Moriſon, 


ny” 2 
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natis longitudine plantæ. Sauvages calls it, Car- 
thamus fol'is caule longioribus ligalatis pinnatifidis ; 
Van Royen, Cartbamus foliis radicalibus ſuperne 


ſerratis, inſernè dentatis: caulinis dentato-pinnatis , 


Herman, Cnicus ceruitus humilis montis Lupi; Lo- 
bel, Carduncellus montis Lupi; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Eryngium montanum minimum, capitulo magno. It 
rows naturally in France, efpecially about Mont- 
elier. 8 i 
5. Corymbous-flowered Baſtard Saffron is titled, 
Cartbamus fleribus coryniboſis numereſts. In the 


Hortus Cliffortiazus it is termed, Echinops floribus | 
faſciculatis, calycibus multifloris. Dalechamp calls 


it, Chameleon niger; Caſpar Bauhine, Chameleon 
niger umbellatus, fore cæruleo hyacinthino; and Mo- 
riſon, Carduus chamæt eon difius, capitulis pluribus 
minoribus ceruleis corymbatim diſpaſitis. It grows 
naturally in the plains of Apulia, Thrace, Lem- 


nos, &c. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 


C:flia, or Caſſia, or Wild Senna of Maryland. 


Wild 
| Senna. 


The ſtalks riſe in the ſpring, and die to the root 
in the autumn: They are many, upright, and 
grow in the ſummer to the height of about two 
feet. The leaves are pinnated ; the fo 1oles are 
oval, ob'ong, equal, ſmooth, and each leaf con- 


„„ 
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Cartbamus is of the claſs and order Syngengſia Class and 
| Polygamia AÆgqualis, and the characters are, "Hee 

1. CaLyx. The common calyx is oval, and Linnæan 
compoſed of numerous leafy ſcales, which are Syttem. 
broad at their baſe, and ſpread open. Tube cha- 

2. CoroLLa. The compound flower is uni- es. 
form. The florets are each a funnel-ſhaped pe- 
tal, having the limb divided into five erect parts 
that are nearly equal. 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila. 
ments, with a cylindrical tubular anthera. 

4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a very ſhort germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and a 
ſimple ſtigma. 1 | | 

5. Prricarpium. There is none. The calyx 
becomes connivent, and encloſes the ſeeds. x 

6. SeMEn. The ſecd is ſingle. 

| The receptacle is plain and hairy. 
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C WILD SENNA. 


HERE is. one ſpecies of this genus chat is 


a Perennial, and will live abroad in a warm 
ſituꝛtion in our gardens, called Perennial 


The root is compoſed of many black fibres 


ſiſts of eight or nine pair, beautifully arranged 
along the mid-rib. The flowers grow from the 


ends of the branches in looſe ſpikes, are of 
a fine yellow colour, and make a beautiful ap- 


pearance; they come out in July, but are very 
| ſeldom, if ever, ſucceeded by feeds in our gar- 


| Method 


of propa- 


gating 
it 


dens. 


This plant is propagated by ſowing of the ſeeds, 


which are to be procured from America; and if they 


ſhare of the plants may be drawn out, and 


planted in different parts of the garden, leaving 


the others in the ſeed-bed at about a foot and a 


half from each other. Thoſe in the ſeed-bed will 
flower the ſtrongeſt the ſummer following; for 


though theſe plants will grow on being removed, 
they ſeldom do fo well atterwards ; which ſhould 
caution thoſe who have their ground in readineſs, 
to drop a few ſeeds in the plates where the plants 
are deſigned, gently covering them over with 


mould, and placing a ſtick for a direction to 


prevent the young plants or feeds being deſtroyed 


are ſown in the ſpring in a border of light earth, 
they will readily come up. In the autumn a 


| thro? inattention in clearing of the garden; in 
hort, every expedient ſhould be uſed to have this 
| ſpecies in perfection, for it is a very beautiful 

plant, and no garden that makes any pretenſions 
to a Collection thould be without it. 

The Perennial Caſſia, or Wild Senna of Ma- ,..._ 
ry'and, is ttilea, Ca foliis offojugis ovato-ob- T0 
longis equalibus, glandu'a baſeos petiolorum. Dil- 
lenius calls it, Caſſia mrmoſe folits, fil. qud hirſutd ; 
and Martin, Caffia Merilandica, pinnis foliorum 

 oblongis, calyce floris reflexo, It grows naturally 
in Virginia and Maryland. 5 

Caſſia is of the claſs and order Decandria Mono- 
gynia, and the characters are, | Clas 
I. CaLyx 1s a perianthium compoſed of five N 
lax, concave, coloured. deciduous leaves. 3 

2. CoroLLa conſiſts ct five roundiſh concave ſyem. 

petals, the lower ones being larger, patent, and Theche- 

more diſtant than the others. „ e 

3. STAMINA are ten declinated filaments, of 
which the three loweſt are the largeſt, and the 
three upper ones the ſhorteſt. The three lower 
antheræ are large, arched, beaked, and open at 
the point; the four lateral antheræ open Without 
any beaks, and the three upper ones are very 

mall, and have hardly any pollen. 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a long, peduncu- 
lated, taper germen, a very ſhort ſtyle, and an 
obtule atiurgent ſtigma, —— 1 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong pod, having 
tranſverſe partitions. „ | 

6. SEMINa, The ſeeds are roundiſh, and 

| © fixed to the upper ſuture. | _ 
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The plant 
deſcribed. 
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CATANANCHE, PERENNIAL CANDY LION's FOOT; 
or BLUE GUM CICORY. 


H E Perennial Candy Lion's Foot hath a 
thick, tough, fibrous root. The radical 
leaves are long, hairy, jagged on their edges, 
and lie flat on the ground. Between theſe the 


flower-ſtalks ariſe to the height of about two 


feet; they divide into ſeveral branches, and are 


head only belongs to a footſtalk or ſmall branch; 


Method 
of propa- 
8 gating 


ttheleſorts. 


the others at about three inches aſunder. When 


removed, with a ball of earth to each root, to | 
the places where they are deſigned to remain, | 
which ſhould. be well-ſheltered, ſandy, warm, and 


garniſhed with a few ſmall, hairy, jagged leaves. 
The branches are all terminated by flowers; one 


they are of a fine blue colour, having purple 


bottoms, golden antheræ, and ſilvery cups; they 


continue in ſucceſſion from the end of May 
until September, before which time ripe ſeeds 


from the firſt- blown flowers may be gathered. 
but there is a variety 


This is an elegant ſpecies; 


of it with double flowers, that is much ſought 
after by the curious. 


The ſingle ſort is to be propagated by the 
ſeeds, and both ſingle and double are . mul- 


tiplied by parting of the roots. 


The leeds ſhould be ſown in March, in a bed 
of light ſandy earth; and when the plants come 


up, the weakeſt ſhould be drawn out, leaving 


the plants are got tolerably ſtrong they may be 


dry, otherwiſe they will be liable to be deſtroyed 
by ſevere weather; for which reaſon many plant 
them in pots, and keep them under ſhelter for 
a winter or two, before they ſet them out in the 


the autumn or ſpring; when the flips may be 


full ground. 


The roots may be ſlipt or divided. any time in 


directly ſet in the places where they are to re- 


main, or be planted in the nurſery at ſix inches 


aſunder, to remain there until the autumn fol- 
lowing, by which time they will be good plants. 
When they are planted out for good, always 
obſerve that the ſoil be naturally dry, and the 
ſituation well defended ; and when they are once 


ſet out, let them remain unremoved for five or 


| ſix years; for this will cauſe their roots to be 


large, and ſend forth many ftalks for flowering, 


making thereby a greater ſhew by the large 
| quantity of bloom they will produce. 


The Perennial Candy Lion's Foot, or Blue 


Gum Cicory, is titled, Catananche ſquamis caly- 
cinis inferioribus ovatis. 


nanche cerulea, ſemifloſculorum ordine fi mplict j 


Caſpar Bauhine, Chondrilla cerulea, cyani capi- 


tulo; and Dodonæus, Chondrillæ ſpecies tertia. 
It grows naturally in Candia, France, Italy, and 


Spain. 


Catananche is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia 


Polygamia Aqualis; and the characters are, 
I. Calyx. The common calyx is imbricated, * = 


turbinated, bright, and permanent. 


2. CoroLLa. The general flower is plain and 
uniform. The florets are each one truncated 


five parts at the top. 


Tides: 


Vaillant calls it, Cata- 


Claſs 
and ordet 


næan 
5 3 
The cha- 
raters: 


tongue-ſhaped petal, that is deeply indented in 


3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 


ments, having a cylindric, pentagonat, tubular 


_— | 
PisT1t..uM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 


5. PeR1CaRPIUM. There is none. 
lyx cloſes at the top, and holds the ſeeds. 


The ca- 


a Alone ſtyle the length of the ee and 
two revolute ſtigmas. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, compreſſed, 


and crowned with a five- pointed pappus. 


"Ihe receptacle is paleaceous. 
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Wu lp I 8 genus Fler up numerous ceners [ 


of old botaniſts; ſo that the number of 


real ſpecies, excluſive of their varieties, muſt of 


Species, 


courſe be very great. The principal perennials 
belonging to it go by the various names of, Eo 
Greater Centaury. 

Yellow Alpine Centaury. 

Eruca-leaved Centaury. 

Creeping Blue-Bottle. 

Bitter Blue-Bottle. 

Jaca, Common Knapweed, or Matfellon. 
Great Knapweed, or Madfcllon. 


A e 
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8. Oriental Knapweed. 

9. Finland Knapweed. 

10. Mountain Blue-Bottle, or Blue Batchelor's 

Button. 

11. Knapweed of Raguſia. 

12. White Mountain Knapweed. 

13. Siberian Centaury. 
14. Evergreen Centaury. 

15. Hoary Stoebe, 

16, Behen, 

17. White 3 Centaury. 

18. ene Centaury. | 
19. Cone. 
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Greater 
Centaury, 


. Cone-bearing Centaury, 

. Cichory-leaved Knapweed. 

. Sicilian Knapweed, 

. Rock Knapweed. | 

. Yellow Prickly-headed Knapweed. 
Italian Szoebe. 

. Great Auſtrian Centaury. 

. Naked-ſtalk Knapweed. 

. Knapweed of Tangier. 

. Winged-ſtalk Thiſtle of Crete. 

. Shrubby Centaury. 

1. Greater Centaury. The Greater Centaury 


is a very hardy, ſtrong plant. The leaves are 


pinnated and large; the folioles are ſerrated, run 


along the mid-rib, and their colour is a bright- 
green. 
on the ground; thoſe of the ſtalks are ſmaller, 


though of the ſame form, and grow ſingly from 


the joints of the plants. The ſtalks are branch- 
ing, pointed, upright, and grow to be fix feet 


high. The flowers are produced ſingly from the 


ends of the branches; they are of a kind of 


purple colour, and are longer than the calyx ; 


they come out in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 


| Yellow + 
Alpine 
_ Caataury, 


Eruca- 
 Jeaved 
Ceataury. 


branching, and garniſhed with ſmall leaves at 
the joints. The flowers are purpliſh, and grow | 


autumn, | 
2, Yellow Alpine Centaury. 


and of a glaucous colour. The ſtalks are up- 
right, branching, grow to. be four or five feet 


high, and are garniſhed with ſmall leaves at the 
The flowers grow ſingly from the ends 


Joints. 
of the branches; their colour is yellow; they 
come out in July, and their ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn, | . | 


3. Eruca-leaved Centaury. This plant fre. 


quently goes by the name of Greater Stoebe. 


The radical leaves ſpread themſelves around, * 
are ſpear-ſhaped, indented, ſoft, and woolly. 


The ſtalks riſe to about four feet high, are 


in ſingle heads from the ends of the branches; 


they come out in July, and ſometimes the ſeeds 


5 Creeping 
Blue- 
Bottle. 


The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, indented, and 


ripen in the autumn. 


4. Creeping Blue-Bottle. The root of this 


prom is creeping, and ſpreads itſelf under the 
ſu 


rface of the mould to a conſiderable diſtance. 
The ſtalks are angular, ſmooth, and branching. 


ſmooth on the ſurface, but have a rough bor- 


der, 


footſtalks; they are ſmall, have ſilvery cups, 


Bitter 
Blue 
| Bottle. 


come out in June, and ſometimes are ſucceeded 
by ripe ſeeds. | 


5. Bitter Blue-Bottle. The root of this ſpe- 


cies is creeping, and the ſtalks (unleſs ſup- 


ported) will lie on the ground. The leaves are 
The flowers 


broad, ſpear-ſhaped, and entire. 
grow ſingly on longiſh footſtalks, and are of a 


fine purple colour; they are moderately large, 
come out in July, and in favourable ſeaſons are 


ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in our gardens. 


Variety. 


Jacea. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies, with long, 


narrow, hoary leaves, which at preſent is rather 


ſcarce in our gardens, | 

6. Jacea, Common Knapweed, or Matfellon. 
The radical leaves are long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſinu- 
ated, indented, and of a blackiſh-green co- 


lour. The ſtalk rifes to about a yard high, is 


garniſhed with leaves, and divides near the top 


the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


Great 
Knap- 
weed. 


into a few angular branches. Each of theſe is 
crowned by a ſingle head of flowers, of a purple 
colour; they come out in May and June, an 


7. Great Knapweed, or Matfellon. The 


leaves are very long, pinnatifid, and the pinnæ 


are large, ſpear-ſhaped, indented, and of a dark- 


green colour. The ſtalks are large, hairy, branch- 


The radical ones are long, and ſpread 


The flowers grow on long, naked, ſlender 


The leaves of 
this ſpecies are long, pinnated, ſmooth, entire, 


other with broad hoary leaves. 


 Stoebe. 


DDr 


ing, and grow to be four or five feet high. The 


| flowers are very large, and of a beautitul purple 


colour; they come out in June and July, and 


the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


8. Oriental Knapweed. The radical leaves 


are very long, and each is conipoled of nume- 
rous, ſmooth, ſpear ſhaped pinnæ. The ſtalls 


are branching, grow to be five feet high, and 
are garniſhed with leaves of the ſame form with 
the radical ones, but ſmaller. The flowers are 


| produced from the ends of the branches, in 
large ſcaly heads; they grow ſingly on their 


reſpective footſtalks, and the edges of the ſcales 
of the cups are ciliated ; their colour is yellow; 
they come out in June, and ſometimes continue 
in ſucceſſion until the end of Augult; ſoon after 
which ripe ſeeds, from the firſt-blown flowers, 
may be gathered. 


9. Finland Knapweed. The radical leaves 


are long and undivided. The ſtalks are branch- 


ing, and garniſhed with a few ſmall narrow 
leaves, The flowers are white, are produced 
in hairy heads in June and July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 8 
10. Mountain Blue-Bottle, or Blue Batchelor's 
Button. This ſpecies hath a creeping root, from 
which ariſe many ſimple ſtalks to the height of 
about a foot and half, adorned with leaves. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, hoary, and decurrent, 
and the flowers are produced in oblong heads on 
the tops of the ſtalks; their colour 1s blue; 


they come out in May and June, and their feeds 
| ripen in Auguſt. . „ 


There is a dwarf variety of this ſort, and an- 
11. Knapweed of Raguſia. This is often 
called the Silvery Knapweed, and in ſome places 
it goes by the name of the Snowy Mountain 


with down. 


tire, and the exterior ones are the largeſt. The 
ſtalks are upright, ſtiff, branching, and peren- 


nial. The flowers grow from the ſides of the 


branches on ſhort footſtalks; they are of a 


Oriental 
nap- 
weed. 


Finland 
Knap- 
Weed. 


Mountain 


ue. 
Bottle. 


Varietia, 


Knap- 
wecd of 


. Raguiia, 


The leaves are pinnatifid, and white 
The folioles are oval, obtuſe, en- 


bright-yellow colour, and have fine hairy cups; 


they come out in June and July, and are very 


ſeldom ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our gardens. 


This ſpecies is rather tender, ſo muſt have a dry 
rubbiſhy ſoil, in a well-ſheltered place. | 

It may be propagated, like the other, by di- 
viding the roots or ſowing the ſeeds ; but it is 
uſually encreaſed by planting the flips or cut- 
tings. If theſe are ſet in pots, plunged up to 


the rims in a ſhady place, in any of the ſummer 


months, they will readily grow. In the autumn 


be ſcreened from ſevere weather; and in the 


| ſpring ſhould be turned out, with the earth at 


Culture, 


they ſhould be ſet in a well-ſheltered place, to 


the roots, into the places where they are to 


remain. J 8 

12. White Mountain Knapweed. This alſo 
is rather a tender plant, and ſhould have the 
ſame favourable treatment as the former. The 
leaves are exceeding white, downy, and com- 


poſed of numerous narrow ſegments. The ſtalks 


are upright, branching near the top, and grow 


to about a yard high. Each of the branches is 


terminated by a head of purple flowers, growing 
in hairy cups; they come out in June, and ſome- 
times the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 
For want of a very dry rubbiſhy ſoil, in a 
warm well-ſheltered place, it would be adviſe- 


able to have a few of theſe plants in pots, to be 


White : 
Mountain 
Knap- 


Wees 


Proper 
ſituation. 


removed into the greenhouſe, or ſet under a 


hotbed-frame in ſevere weather, otherwiſe there 
will be great danger of loſing this ſort in the 

winter. | | 
13. Siberian Centaury, The radical leaves 
5 90 are 


giberien 
Se ntaur y. 
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Evergreen 


Centaury. 


80˙1 and 
ſituatlen. 


of 
Hoary 
Stoebe. 


Pchen. 


are pinnatiſid and downy. The lobes are ſpear- 
ſhaped, whole, decurrent, and the outer one 1s 
the largeſt. The ſtalks are ſimple, downy, fur- 


rowed, declining, and garniſhed with a few 


downy undivided leaves. The flowers grow 


lingly in large, ſwelling, hairy cups, from the 


tops of the ſtalks; their colour is purple, and 
their appearance is uſually in June and July. 


14. Evergreen Centaury. The ſtalks of this ö 
ſpecies are upright and perennial. The leaves 


are ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, and continue all the 
winter. The flowers are produced in hairy cups, 
at the ends of the branches; they frequently 
come out in May, and ſometimes this plant will 
exhibit its bloom in the autumn. ; 

This ſpecies ſhould have an exceeding warm 
firuation and a dry foil, or it will be liable to be 
deſtroyed by our winter's froſts; on which ac- 
count a few plants ſhould be ſet in pots, to be 
removed under cover 1n hard weather, like thoſe 
of the tenth and eleventh ſorts. $4 

15, Hoary Stoebe. The leaves are pinnatifid, 


hoary, and the ſegments are narrow and entire. 


The ſtalks are upright, branching, about a 


yard high, and adorned with winged leaves, 


growing ſingly at the joints. The flowers grow 
ſingly trom the ends of the branches, in oblong, 
ſcaly, hairy caps; their colour is purple; they 
make their appearance in June, and the feeds 
ripen in Augult. | „ 39s | 

16. Bchen. The radical leaves are lyre-ſhaped, 


and ſpread on the ground. Among thele ariſe 
the ſtalks, adorned with a few leaves, which em- 
The flowers are pro- 
duced from the ends of the branches, in rough 
Healy cups; their colour is yellow; they come out 


brace it with their baſe. 


in July, and ſometimes are ſucceeded by ripe 


White 
Elec Cie 
Pane- J 
leaved 
Centaury. 


Woad- 
leaved 
Centaury. 


Cone. 
be ring 
Centaury, 


Culture. 


feeds in autumn. | 


17. White Elecampane-leaved Centaury. The 
leaves are oval, oblong, ſlightly indented on 
their edges, downy underneath, and grow nearly 


ereft, in the. manner of thoſe of elecampane. 


he ſtalks grow to about a foot and a half high, 


and are crowned by the flowers, growing ſingly 


in large ſcaly heads; their colour is purple; 


they come out in July, and in favourable ſeaſons 
are ſuccecded by ripe ſeeds in our gardens. 

18. Woad-leaved Centaury. The leaves of 
this ſpecies are large, reſembling thoſe of woad. 
They grow erect, are long, undivided, and form 
themſelves into great tufts. Among theſe the 


flower-ſtalks riſe to the height of four or five 
feet; they are garniſhed with leaves growing 


ſingly at the joints, which are ſmaller than the 
radical ones, and are decurrent, having wings 


or borders running trom one to the other. The 


ſtalks divide into a few branches near the top, 
and each of theſe is terminated by a ſingle head 


of flowers; their colour is yellow, having ſcaly 


cups of a filvery whiteneſs; they come out in 
July, and are very rarely ſucceeded by good feeds 
in our gardens. | | 


19. Cone-bearing Centaury. The leaves of 


| this ſpecies are downy, and the radical ones are 


ſpear-ſhaped ; but thoſe on the ſtalk are pinna- 
tifid. The ſtalk is unbranching, and grows to 
about a foot and a half high. The top of it 1s 
crowned by a fingle head of flowers; their co- 
lour is a bright-purple, and the cup in which 
they are contained is very large, ſcaly, broad at 
the baſe, and narrow at the top, where the 
flowers make their appearance, ſo as not to be 
much unlike the cone of the pine-tree. The 


flowers will be in full blow in June, and the 


ſeeds will be ripe in Auguſt or early in September. 
This ſpecies is to be propagated very flowly 
from the root; the ſeeds therefore ſhould be ſown, 
ſoon after they are ripe, ia a border of common 
ne Thee + | | 
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earth, They will readily come up, and re- 
quire no trouble except thinning them where 
they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean trom 
weeds until the autumn following, when they 
may be tranſplanted to the places where they are 


deſigned to remain. 
20. Cichory-leaved Knapweed. 
of this ſpecics are undivided, decurrent, ſerrated, 


- appearance is in June or July. | 
This ſpecies is beſt propagated from the ſe-ds, 
and it ſhould have a dry light toil and a well- 

ſheltered ſituation. 4. 


of this ſpecies are lyre-ſhaped, hoary, indented, 


and decurrent. The flowers terminate the ſtaiks 


the former. | 


Auguſt. 


ſituation. 


| 23. Yellow Prickly-headed Knapweed. The 
leaves of this ſpecies are bipinnated. The ſtalks 
are angular, and divide into a tew branches near 
the top; and each of theſe is crowned by a 


prickly head of yellow flowers. 


ſucceſſion through July and Auguſt. 


this ſpecies are ſpear-ſhaped, ſoft, hairy, cut into 
many ſegments, and ſpread flat on the ground, 
The ſtalks grow to near a yard high, and are 


} adorned with leaves at the joints, which are 
The flowers grow 
{ingly in large heads from the ends of the 


ſpear-ſhaped and entire. 


branches; they are of a golden-ycllow colour, 
and their cups are prickly; they come out in 
July and Auguſt, and are never ſucceeded by 


by parting of the roots, and ſhould have a dry 


winter. | e 

26. Naked-ſtalked Knapweed. The firſt 
leaves which come out are nearly oval and en- 
tire, but the others are ſpear-ſhaped, and in- 
dented at their baſe. The ſtalk is ſimple, and 


with one or two narrow leaves, that are indented 


by one prickly head of flowers; their colour is a 
reddiſh- purple, and their time of blow is June 

P — 
27. Knapweed of Tangiers. The leaves of 
this ſpecies are ſpear-ſhaped, undivided, rigid, 
ſerrated, and prickly on their edges. Among 
theſe the fower-ſtalks riſe, each ſupporting one 
5 R flower; 


The leaves 


and prickly. The ſtalk is winged, having mem- 
branes running from the baſe of one leat to the 
other. The top of it is crowned by a head of 
flowers; theſe are of a purple colour, and their 


21. Sicilian Knapweed. The radical leaves 
and rough; thoſe on the ſtalk are ſpear-ſhaped 


in large, oval, ſcaly, prickly cups; their colour 
1s yellow, and their appearance about the time of 


22, Rock Knapweed. The leaves of this 
ſpecies are bipinnated, and compoſ.d of many 
| narrow parts, which often divide or branch into 
others. The flower-ſtalk is a little angular, di- 
vides ſometimes into a few branches near the 
top, and grows to about a foot and a half high. 
The flowers are of a yellow colour, preſent 
themſelves at the top of their ſcaly cups in June, 
and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe feeds in 


This muſt have a dry ſandy ſoil and a warm 


24. Italian Stocbe. The leaves of this ſpecies 
| are deeply ſinuated on their edges, in the man- 
ner of the large ſaws, are moderately large, ſoft, 
and woolly. The ſtalks will grow to be four 
or five feet high, and are adorned with woolly 

leaves, like the radical one, but ſmaller. The 
flowers are of a pale- yellow colour, and ſhew 
themſelves in large heads at the ends of the 
branches in June, and ſometimes continue in 


| ripe ſeeds in our gardens. It may be propagated 


ſometimes entirely naked; at others it is found 


Cichoty- 
leaved 
Knp- 
vieed: 


Culture. 


Zicil'an 
Kna p- 


weed. 


Rock 
Nnap- 
weed. 


Yellow _ 


Prickly- 


headed 
Knep- 
weed. 


Italian 
Stoebe. 


25. Great Auſtrian Centaury. The leaves of great 


Auſtrian 
Centauiy. 


ſoil, otherwiſe the roots are apt to rot in the 


Naked- 
ftalked 

K na p- 
weed. 


at their baſe. The top of the ſtalk is crowned 


Situation. 
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flower; their colour is blue, and they grow in 


oblong prickly cups. 

28. Winged ſtalk Thiſtle of crete. The 
leaves of this ſpecies are downy, ſinuated, prickly, 
and decurrent. The ſtalks appear winged, from 
the membranes running from the baſe of one 
leaf to another. The flowers are ſmall, and the 
heads or cups in which they are collected are 
briſtly and prickly; they make their appearance 


Winged- 
fa'k 
"Thiſtle of 
Crete. 


in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 


ey” 
Shrubby Centaury. The root 1s creeping. 

Thc ſtalks are ligneous, and about two or three 
feet long. 
obtuſe, and garniſh the ſtalks in great plenty. 
The flowers are a bright-purple, and grow from 
the tops of the Ralls, in large ſcaly heads 
they come out in May, and ſometimes continue 
in lucceſſion until the end of September, | 

There is a variety of this, with white flowers, 


Shrubby 
C-ntaury. 


Variety. 
Culture. 
mämaanagement of theſe plants has been pointed 
out under ſuch ſorts as require it; the propa- 
gation of all the others is from ſeeds or dividing 
the roots. In ſome ſeaſons the ſeeds of ſeveral 
| forts will not ripen in England, and a few ſpe- 
cies never produce any ripe ſeeds at all. Theſe 
are, then, to be procured from the places where 


they grow naturally; and in the ſpring all the 


ſorts ſhould be ſown in beds of light earth, in 


a ſhady part of the ſeminary. When the plants | 


come up, they muſt be thinned to proper diſ- 


tances, kept clean, from weeds, watered in dry 
weather, and by the autumn they will be ſtrong 


plants, and may then be removed to the places 
where they are deſigned to flower, which will for 


the moſt part be the ſummer following. But in 


order to enſure their flowering this ſummer the 
more effectually, the beſt way will be to get the 


ſeeds of ſuch as ripen here in the ground i in the 
autumn; and the plants will be forwarder by 


ſome weeks than thoſe raiſed in the ſpring, 


roots. The beſt time for this work is the au- 


tumn; but it may ſucceſsfully be done any time 


in the winter or ſpring, 


betore they begin to 
_— up for flowering. 


Titles, 


chap inermibus: ſquamis ovatis, foliis pinnatis : 


| Foliolis decurrentibus ſerratis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Centaurium majus, folio in lacinias Plures di- 
viſo; and Cluſius, Centaurium majus 1 vulgare. 


It grows naturally in Tartary and on Mount 


Baldus. 

2. Yellow Alpine Centaury is titled, Centau- 
rea calycibus inermibus : ſquanis ovatis obtuſe 7s, fo- 
liis pinnatis glabris integerrimis : impari ſerrato. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Centaurium Alpinum In- 
teum; and Cornutus, Centaurium majus luteum. It 


is a native of Baldus. 


3. Eruca-leaved Centaury is, Centaurea caly- 


cibus inermibus: ſquamis lanceolatis : foliis lanceo- 
latis ſubdentatis lanuginofis. Tournefort calls it, 
Facea foliis eruce lanuginaſis; Vaillant, Amberboi, 
eruce folio, majus; and Caſpar Bauhine, Szoebe 


major, foliis eruce mollibus lanugingſi s. The Pry | 


of its native habitation is uncertain. 
4. Creeping Blue-Bottle is, Centaurea calycibus 
ſcariofis, foliis lanceolatis ſubpetioiatis dentatis, pe- 
dunculis filifermibus aphyllis. Tournefort calls it, 


Facea crientalis, Oani folio, flore parvo, calyce ar- 


genleo. It is a native of the Eaſt, 
5. Bitter Blue-Bottle is titled, Centaurea caly- 
cidus ſcarigſis, caulibus decumbeatibus, felis lanceo- 
latis integerrimis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cya- 
nus repens latifolius; Lobel, Cyanus repens; and 
Boccone, Jacea ſaxatilis, longo incano neue he- 


The leaves are {pear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 


The culture which differs from the general 


They are alſo propagated by parting of the 


Greater Centaury i is titled, 3 TY 


— —— 


pinnis lanceolatis. 


_ glabris: 


laciniata, fore purpureo. 


calycibus ciliatis, feliis lancęolatis \ferratis: inferio- 


Is, tenufolia ; and Cluſius, Stvebe Auſtriaca humi- 


. 
lichryſi Cretici folio. It grows naturally in Italy 
and the fouth of France. | 

6. Facea, Common Knapweed, or Matfellon, 
is titled, Centaurea ſcariofis lauris, foltts lanceola- 
tis: radicalil us fi nuato-dentatis, ramis angulatis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Jacea nigra pratenſis la- 
tifolia, Gerard, Jacea nigra; and Ray, Jacea 
nigra minor, tomentoſa, laciniala. The Facea ni- 
gra anguſtifolia, lithoſpermi arvenfis foliis, caule 
aſpero & Levi, of Caſpar Bauhine 1s a variety of 
this ſpecies. It grows naturally in meadows and 
paſtures in England and ſeveral parts of Europe. 

7. Great Knapweed, or Matfellon, 1s titled, 
Centaurea calycibus ciliatis, foliis pinnatifidis : pin- 
nis lanceolatis. Gerard calls it, Jacea major; 
Parkinſon, Jacea nigra vulgaris laciniata; Dale. 
champ, Scabioſa major; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Scabicſa major, ſquamatis 1 8 1 z alſo, Scabioſa 
major altera, ſguamætis capitulis. It grows natu- 
rally in meadows, fields, and l in England 
and molt of the northern parts of Europe. 

8. Oriental Knapweed. This is titled, Cen- 
taurea calycibus ſquama ciliatis, foliis pinnatifidis 3 
In the Hortus Upſalienfis it is 
termed, Centaurea calycibus ciliatis, folits pinnatis 
foliolis lanceolalis integerrimis. Haller 
calls it, Cyanus foliis radicalibus : partim integris, 


pertim pinnatis, braces calycis ovali, fore Pe” 
eo. 


It grows naturally in Siberia. 

9. Finland Knapweed is titled, Centaurea ca- 
Iycibus recurvato- Plumoſis, folits indivift „ uin the 
Hortus Cliffortionus it is termed, Centaures caly- 
cibus ciliatis: ciliis ſetaceis recurvatis. Cluſius 
calls it, Facea 4 Auſtriaca, capite villoſo; Caſpar 


Bauhine, Facea latiſolia & anguſtifolia, capite 
kirjuto;, alſo, Facea alba, hirſuto capite. It grows 


naturally in Finland, Auſtria, and Switzerland. 
10. Mountain Blue- Bottle, or Blue Batchelor's 


Button, is titled, Centaurea calycibus ſerratis : fo- 


liis lanceolatis, decurrentibus, caule ſim 
Boccone calls it, Cyanus montanus, caule folioſo, 
capitulo oblongo; Lobel, Cyanus major; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Cyanus montanus latifolius, ſ. verbaſiu- 
lum cyanoides ; allo, Facea integrifolia humilis. It 
grows naturally on the Auſtrian and Helvetian 


licilſimo. 


Mountains. 


11. Knapweed of e This is entitled, 


_ Centaurea calycibus ciliatis, feliis tomenteſi is pinna- 
 tifidis : foliolis obtuſis ovatis integerrimis: 


exterio- 
r1bus majoribus. Moriſon calls it, Zacea Cretica 
lutea, foliis cinare ; Lan, Facea arborea argentea 
Raguft ina; and Barrelier; Stoebe montana nivea, 
capite cardui, ſubrotundis foliorum lobis. It grows 


| naturally in Crete, and many Parts bordering on. 
the Mediterranean. 


12. White Mountain Knapweed is titled, 


Centaurea calycibus ciliatis terminali-ſeſſilibus, foliis 


tomentoſis bipinnatifidis : lobis acutis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Facea montana candidifſima, 
Stoebes foliis; and 1 riumphetti, Facea cineraria 
It is a native of Italy. 
13. Siberian Centaury is titled, Centaurea ca- 
lycibus ciliatis, foliis tomentoſis indivifis pinnatifi- 
diſque integerrimis, caute declinato. Gmelin calls 


it, Centaurea calycibus ciliatis ſubratundis, foliis 


punatis & integris : foliolis fimpliciſſimis: 
maximo. It is a native of Siberia. 


14. Evergreen Centaury is named, Centaurea 


extremo 


ribus haſtatis. Moriſon terms it, Jacea Lilſita- 
nica ſempervirens. It grows common in Luſitania. 

15. Stoebe is titled, Centaurea calycibus ciliatis 
oblongis, feliis pinnatifidis lincaribus integerrimis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, S ebe incana, cyano ſimi- 


It is a native of Auſtria. | 
16. Behen is titled, Centaurea calycibus ſcario- 
| CEN | | fs, 


tis, 
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amplexicaulibus. Vaillant calls it, Rhaponticoides 
lutea, foliis inferioribus diſſectis, ceteris cartbami; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Serratulæ affinis, capitulo ſquamoſo 
luteo ut & fore; and John Bauhine, Beben album. 
It grows naturally in Aſia. XN 

17. White Elecampane-leaved Centaury is, 


Centaurea calycibus ſcarioſis, foliis ovato-oblongis 


denticulatis integris petiolatis : ſubtus tomentofis, 
Dodonæus calls it, Rha, ſ. Rhei ut exiſtimatur ; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Rhaponticum folio belienii 
incano; allo, Rhaponticum anguſtifolium incanum. 
It grows naturally on the Alps of Switzerland 
and Verona. 3 
18. Woad-leaved Centaury is titled, Centaurea 
calycibus ſcarigſis, foliis decurrentibus indiviſis inte- 
gerrimis. Commeline calls it, Centaurium majus 
orientale erectum, glaſti folio, flore luteo. It grows 
naturally in Siberia and ſeveral parts of the Eaſt. 
19. e e Centaury is titled, Centaurea 
calycibus ſcariofis, foliis tomentaſis: radicalibus lan- 


ceolatis, caulinis pinnatiſidis, caule ſimplici. Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Jacea montana incaua, capite pini; 
and Lobel, Chameleon non acule@s. It grows 
naturally in the rocky and gravelly parts about 
Montpelier in France. Sn | 

20. Cichory-leaved Knapweed is, Centaurea ca- 
lycibus fetaceo-ſpinofis, foliis decurrentibus indiviſis 
ſerrato-ſpinoſis. Ray calls it, Facea foliis cichoreis, 
caule alato, fore purpureo. It grows naturally on 
Mount Argentarius, | | 


21. Sicilian Knapweed is titled, Centaurea ca- 
Hycibus ciliato-ſpingſis, foliis decurrentibus lyratis in- 
| Maenol 


ermibus incanis, capitulis terminalibus. 8 


calls it, Jacea Sicula, cichorii folio, flore Iuteo, capite 


| Jpinoſo. It is a native of Sicily. 


22. Rock Knapweed is titled, Centaurea caly- 


cibus ciliatis ſpinoſis, foliis bipinnatis linearibus. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Jacea laciniata lutea; and 
Columna, Jacea montana minima tenuifolia. It is | 


a native of Italy. 


23. Yellow Prickly-headed K napweed is, Cen- 
taurea calycibus ciliatis inermi-ſpinofts, foliis bipin- 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, | 


natifillis, caule angulato. 
| Facea lutea, capite ſpinoſo; and Cluſius, Facea 


luteo flore. It grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 


the ſouth of France. 


24. Italian Stoebe. This is titled, Centaurea 


calycibus ſetula reflexa ſpinofis glabris, folits lyrato- 
runcinatis, ſerratis. Moriſon calls it, Jacea ma- 
jor, foliis cichoraceis mollibus, fore ſtramineo; Caſ- 
par Bauhine, Facea major, foliis cichoraceis molli- 
bus lanuginoſis , and Cluſius, Stoebe Salmantica 1. 
It grows naturally in the ſouth of Europe. 

25. Great Auſtrian Centaury is, Centaurea ca- 


Heibus ſetaceo-ſpinofis, foliis lauceolatis petiolatis: 
Boerhaave calls it, Centaurium 


inferuò dentatis. 

majus, fulio molli acuto laciniato, fore aureo mag no, 
calyce ſpinoſo. It grows naturally in many of the 

ſouthern parts of Europe. | | 


is, foliis radicalibus hratis : lobis oppoſitis, caulinis 


Foy 
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 rato-ſubſpinefts, caulibus unifloris. 


26. Naked-ſtalked Knapweed is, Centaurea ca- 
| {ycibus ſetaceo-ſpinefſis, foliis indiviſis : ſupericri bas 


ſubaentatis, caule ſimplici nudiuſculo uniſtoro. Her- 
man calls it, Jacea folio cerinthes, purpuraſcente 


ore, e rupe victoriæ; and Barrelier, Jacea inty- 


bacta, capite rubfo ſpinoſo. 


It grows naturally in 
Italy. 


27. Knapweed of Tangiers is, Centaurea caly- 


cibus margine ſpinofis, ſoliis lanceolatis indiviſis ſer- 
Haller calls it, 
Cyanus foliis ellipticis dentatis rigidis, floribus cæru- 
leis oblongis; and Herman, Cnicus perennis ceruleus 
Tingitanus. It grows naturally about Tangier, 

28. Winged-italk Thiſtle of Crete is, Cen- 
taurea calycibus ſetaceo-ſpinofis, foliis decurrentibus- 
finuatis ſpinoſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Carduus 
 tomentoſus, capitulo minore; John Bauhine, Car- 


duus galactites; and Tournefort, Carduus Creticus 
non maculatus, caule alato. It grows common in 


the ſouth of Europe. | 

29. Shrubby Centaury 1s titled, Centaurea ca. 
lycibus inermibus oblongis, foliis lanceolatis obtuſiuſ- 
culis glaùris, caule fruteſcente. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, anus repens anguſtifolius; Tourneforr, 
Facea fruteſcens, plantaginis folio, fore albo; and 
Vaillant, Rhaponticoides fruteſcens, oleꝶ folio, It 
grows naturally in Crete, and in the Eaſt. # 

Centaurea is of the claſs and order Syngenc/ia 
Polygamia Fruſtrauea; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx. The common calyx is imbricated, 
roundiſh, and the ſcales are variouſly terminated. 


2. Corolla. The compound flower varies The cha- 
in appearance in the different ſpecies. The her- 
maphrodite florets are many in the diſk; the 
female florets are fewer in the radius, but they 


are larger and more looſely diſpoſed. + 


The hermaphrodite florets are each of one 


petal. The tube is ſlender ; the limb 


by five narrow erect ſegments. 


larges gradually; the limb is oblong, ob- 
lique, and unequally divided. 


3. STamiNa are five very ſhort capillary =. 
ments, having a cylindrical tubular anthera, the 


length of the corollula. _ NE 

4. PisTiLLUM of the hermaphrodite florets 
conſiſts of a ſmall germen, a filiforme ſtyle the 
length of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 
The piſtil of the female florets conſiſts of a very 


ſmall germen, without any ſtigma, and hardly 
any ſtyle. | 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The con- 
nivent calyx encloſes the ſeed. 


6. SeMINa. The ſeeds of the 


hermaphrodite 


| florets are ſingle; the female florets are barren. 
} The receptacle is ſetoſe. N 


| 


CHAP. 


Claſs and 
order 
in the 


ventricoſe, oblong, erect, and terminated 


The female florets are each of one petal. 
The tube 1s recurved, ſlender, and en- 


Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


racers. 
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7. Woolly Mouſe-Ear Chickwecd. The ſtalks 


5. Marſh 
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CHAP. evan. 
CERASTIUM, MOUSE-EAR CHICKWE E D. 
HE ſpecies of this genus are named, of this ſpecies are ſlender, lie on the ground, and 
Species, _ 1. Corn Mouſe-Ear Chickweed, ſtrike root at the joints. The leaves are ob- 
2. Mountain Moule-Ear Chickweed. long, ſpear-ſhaped, and downy. Ihe flowers 
3. Creeping Mouſe-Ear Chickweed, or Sea- | grow from the ends and fides of the branches, on 
Pik. | 1 . branching footſtalks; they come out in June, and 
4. Auſtrian Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. are ſucceeded by globular capſules, containing 
5. Marſh Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. ripe ſeeds, in Auguſt. | | 41 
6. Broad-leaved Moule-Ear Chickweed. 8. Shrubby Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. The ſtalks Shrubby 
7. Woolly Mouſe-Ear Chickweed | Jof this ſpecies are ligneous, perennial, and (un- gg 
8. Shrubby Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. Sn | leſs ſupported) lie on the ground. The leaves Chick. 
Deſerly: 1. Corn Mouſe-Far Chickweed. This is by | are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, rigid, and flightly co- weee, | 
tion of the ſome called the Wild Pink, by others the Wild vered with irs. The flowers are produced 
Coro, Sca-Pink. The root is fibrous and tough. The | from the upper parts of the ſtalks in June and 
| ſtalks are ſlender, ſhort, weak, and lie on the | July, and the feeds ripen in Auguſt or Scptember. 
ground. The leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, Theſe forts are all exceeding hardy, and will 
obtuſe, ſmooth, and of a whitiſh-green colour. | grow in any ſoil or ſituation. They are moſt of P.oper 
The flowers are produced from the ends of the | them natives of rocky mountains and ſandy parts fivati-n, 
ſtalks, in May and June; they are of a whitiſh of the world, and therefore pioper for ſuch 
colour, and are ſucceeded by ripe ſceds in July or | Places, which frequently happen in gardens in 
JJ „„ romantic ſituations of an extenſive nature. They 
Moun- 2 Mountain Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. This | will grow exceeding well from the crevices of old 
tain, ſpecies has a creeping root, which ſends forth | walls, and are proper tor grottos, in which places 
ſcveral weak ſtalks, that divide into ſmaller | they will ſtrike root, conſtantly flower, and have 
branches. The flowers are large, and of a ſnowy | a very pretty effect. „„ 5 : 
whiteneſs ; they come forth in June, and the They may be encreaſed by ſowing of the ſeeds, 
teeds ripen in Auguſt. „„ or parting of the roots; and in doing of this 
Cteesiae. 2: Creeping Mouſe-Far Chickweed. T he ge- you can hardly miſs of the right way, «cfpecia ly 
4 bl 4 2 — i ' : . 
+” neral name for this ſpecies uſed to be the Sea- if the ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring, and the roots 
Pink, and was formerly cultivated for edg- | parted in the autumn. © © 
ings in gardens. It is a creeper, both with | 1. Corn Moule-Ear Chickweed is titled, Ce- Til. 
reſpect to the roots and branches; for the | raftium foliis lineari-lanceolatis obi fis glabris, co 
latter are weak, flender, lie on the ground, | rollis calyce majorilus. In the Hortus Cliffortianus 
and ftrike root from the joints The leaves are it is termed, Cera#ium foliis calycibuſque hirſutis. 
| hoary, ſpear-ſhaped, and grow oppoſite to each | Vaillant calls it, Myoſot.s arvenſis birſuta, ere 
other at the joints. The flowers are white, and | majore; and Caſpar Bauhine, Caryophyllus arven- 
produced from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks | /is birfutus, fore majcre. It is a native of Eng- 
on ſlender footſtalks; they come out in May, and | land, and moſt of the ſouthern countries of 
the ſeeds ripen in July. _ | J | 105 
Auſtrian, 4. Auſtrian Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. The 2. Mountain Mouſe-Ear Chickweed is, Ce- 
ſſtalks of this ſpecies are weak, ſmooth, and pro- raſtium foliis ovato-lonceolatis, caule diviſo, capſu- 
cumbent. The leaves are narrow, ſmooth, and is oblongis. In the Flora Suecica it is termed, Ce- 
harp-pointed. The flowers grow one or two raſtium foliis ovato-lanceolatis, corol'ts calyce ma- 
only on a footſtalk; they are yellow, large, and | Joribus; and in the Flora Lepponica, Ceraſtium 
very beautiful, come out in June, and are fuc- | corolld calyce majore. Van Royen calls it, Cera- 
ceded by round capſules containing the ſeeds. | /tium folrts lanceolato-evetis, caule ſubunifiore; and 
> th 5. Marſh Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. This ſpe- Ray, Aſſine myoſetis facie lychnis Alpina, flore 
| cies grows common in our marſhy grounds, by | empleo niveo, repens. It grows naturally in Eng- 
the ſides of rivers and moiſt places, and is never | land, and in mountainous parts in mott countrics 
_ brought into gardens unleſs to afford variety in | of Europe. „ | N 
ſome moiſt and watery parts. The root is creep- 3. Creeping Moule-Far Chickweed, or Sea- 
ing, full of fibres, and ſends forth many round | Pink. This is titled, Cœraſtum folirs lænccclalis, 
flender-jointed ſtalks. The leaves are heart- | pedunculis rameſis, capſulis ſubretundis. In the 
ſhaped, ſeſſile, and grow oppoſite to each other Hortus Cliſfortianus it is termed, Cesaſtium perenie 
at the joints. The flowers grow ſingly from the procumbens, Van Royen calls it, Ceraſtium cauie 
tops of the branches; they are ſmall, whitiſh, | pereane procumbente, foliis lanceclatis tomenteſis; 
come out in May and June, and are ſucceeded by Vaillant. Myoſotis gt venſis, polyzoni ſolis; Co- 
long capſules containing the leeds, | lumna, Ocymoides lxcluitis reptante racice; and C. 
esd. 6. Broad-leaved Mouſe-Ear Chickweed. The | Bauhine, Lychnis incana repens. It is a native of 
leaved, ſtalks of this ſpecies are ſlender, ſhort, and a lit- | Gaul and Italy, 
tle branching. The leaves are oval, broad, 4. Auſtrian Mouſc-Ear Chickweed is, Cera- 
downy, and garniſh the plant in great plenty. ſtium foliis linearibus acuminatis glabris, pedunculis 
The flowers grow ſingly from the tops of the | unifioris ſubtomenteſis, copſulis globoſis. Scheuch- 
branches; they are of a purpliſh colour, come | zer calls it, Aire Alpina jubbirjtua, lincariæ folio ; 
out in June and July, and the ſceds ripen'in | and Burſer, Caryophylins bolofteus Alpinus, foliis 
September. | Frictiſſimis plabris acutis, flore magna. It grows 
Woolly, naturally on the Auſtrian Mountains. | 


Pry D —_— 1 N 
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lis Gebvtoms-Hyemiais, fructibus triſpinaſis. Vaillant 
calls it, Hydroceratophyllum folio aſpero quatuor cor- 


nibus armata; and Loelcl, Equiſctum ſub aqud re- 
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5. Marſh Mouſe-Ear Chidkwied? 1s titled, Cera/- 8, Shrubby Mouſe-Ear Chickwe oy 18 tiled Ce- 
tium foliis cordatis ſeſſilibus, floribus ſolitariis, ſruc- | raſtium caule perenni procumbente, feliis lintari- lau- 
fibus pendulis. Caipar Bauhine calls it, wh ine | ceclatis ſubbirſutis. Tournefort calls it, V yoſoits 
aqualica major; and John Bauhine, 4 7 ine major lenuiſſimo folio rigido. It grows naturally in the 
repens perennis. It grows naturally by brook-fides | fouth cf E Zurope. | | 
and watery places in England, and moſt parts of Cerajtium is of the claſs and order Decandria Pen- C's 
Europe. | tagynia ; and the characters are, 3 | 
6. Broad-leaved Mouſe-Ear Chickweed is titled, 1. CaLyX is a permanent perianthium com- Lane 
Ceraſtium foliis ovatis ſubtomenteſis, ramis ſubunifio- | poſed of five oval, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, patent He. 
ris, capſulis globaſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, | leaves, Tue Chi 
Caryophylius Holosteus Alpinus latifolius, It is a na- 2. CorOLLa conſiſts of five bifd, obtuſe, crect, FOO 
tive of the Alps of Switzerland. | patent petals, about the ſame length with the 
7. Woolly Mouſe-Ear Chickweed is titled, Ce- cup. 
raſtium feliis oblongis tomentofis, pedunculis ramoſ fs, 3. STAMINA. Theſe are ten gender fllaments, 
capſulis globaſis. Sauvages calls it, Ceraſtium foliis | ſhorter than the corolla: They are alternately 
lanceolato-linearibus ſubbirſutis, corolla calycem ſupe- | ſhorter, and have roundiſh antheræ. 
rante; ITE Bauhine, Caryophyllus holoſteus to- 4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and 
mentoſus latifolius; allo, Coryophylius holofteus to- five capillary, erect ſtyles the length of the ſtamina, 
mentoſus anguſtifolius. Ray terms it, Alſine myoſo- | having obtuſe ſtigmas. | 
tis lanuginoſa Alpina grandiflora, ſeu auricula muris 8. Penicaxriuu is an oval, cylindrical, or 
villoſa, fore amplo membranaceo. It is a native of | elle a globular, obtuſe capſule: It conſifls of one 
Granada; and 1s allo found in ſome parts of | cell, and opens at the top. 
| "I . Scrum. The ſeeds are many and uni 
* Oc) O- MN deppen, DAR EO OOOCRN RHODE (B00 8 
UH AP. CIX. 
F this genus are two common ſpecies, | pens, feliis biſurcis. It grows naturally i in Eitches 
/ which grow naturally in ditches and pence | and ponds all over Europe. 
10 almoſt every where, called, 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Ceratophyllim | 
Species. 1. Rough-horned Pond Weed. ſoliis dichotomo-trigeminis, frudtibus muticis. Vail- 
TN 2. Smooth-horned Pond Weed. | lant calls it, Hydroceratophyllum folio Levi octo corni- 
Reugh- 1, Rough-horned Pond Weed. The 1 root is | bus armato. It is common in waters in molt parts 
dbaoined, fibrous, and ſtrikes deep into the mud. The of Europe. 
ſtalks are about two feet long, creeping, and uſu- Ceratophyllum is of the claſs and order Aua 1 
ally wholly immerſed under the water. The Fe _ the characters are, 8 W_ and 
leaves are numerous, rough to the touch, of a . Male Flowers : N 
duſky green colour, and divided into four leg- 1. CAL vx is © aaa divided into many Linnzwan 
ments, called Horns. The flowers come out | equal, awl-ſhaped ſegments. | Syſtem. 
from the wings of the leaves. They are ſmall, 2. CoRoLLa. There is none, | Tp FAS 
Gere, 
greeniſh, and are to be found in the greateſt plenty . STAMINA are from ſixteen to twenty ſcarcely. | 
| in July. | conſpicuous filaments, having oblong, erect an- 
and 2. Smooth- hoened Pond Weed. The Ralks OO which are longer than the calyx. 
_ Smooth- are like the preceding, generally inimerſed, and - 2. Female Flowers: 
ma ſtrike root into the mud from the ſides. The Calvxis a perianthium, divided into many | 
ond 
Weeg leaves are ſmooth, and branch out into fix, eight, | ook. ſhaped, equal ſegments. 
deſcribed. Or more ſegments, called Horns. The flowers | 2. CoroLLa. There is none. | 
re produced from the wings of the leaves. They | 3. PisTILLUm conſiſts of an oval, compreſſed 
are mall, greeniſh, and appear about the ſame | germen, without any ſtyle, but an obtule, ob- 
er with the former. 2 5 ſtigma. ; 
Tites, . The firſt ſpecies is entitled, C eratophyllum fo- . PexticarneiuM. There is none. 


5 SEMEN is an oval, unilocular, acuminatecd 
Nut. 


CHAP. 


ſeeded, 
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CERINTHE, HONEYWORT. 


HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


| and that which belongs to this place is uſu- 
ally called, 


Cerintbe Minor, or, Smaller Honeywort. 
The ſtalks are ſlender, and grow to about two 
feet high. The leaves are undivided, embrace 


Species 
de ſcribed. 


the ſtalks with their baſe, and are of a bluiſh green 


colour. The flowers are of a yellow colour, come 
out in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
tember, 

There is a notable variety of this ſpecies of 
larger growth, having leaves ſpotted and in- 
dented.” It flowers and ripens the ſeeds at about 
the lame time with the former. 

The propagation of theſe ſorts is by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 
though 1t may be done with good ſucceſs in the 


Culture 


foring following. After the plants have flowers, 
they will ſhed their ſeeds, and conſtantly aftord 


a full ſtock without farther troube. Theſe 


plants always ſhewed themſelves but of ſhort dura- : 


tion in my gardens ; but I have been informed, 


that in ſome mountainous ſituations their roots will | 


. continue for many years. 
Titles. 
| Cer inthe foliis amplexicaulibus in:egris, fructibus ge- 
minis, corollis acutis clauſis. Haller calls it, Cerin- 
the foliis caulem amplexantibus, floribus profunde 


Cerinthe Minor, or, Smaller Honeywort, is titled, | 


— — 


guinguęfidis; Caſpar Bauhine, Cerinthe Minor; and 


Cluſius, Cerinthe Minor /. quarta. The variety 
with ſpotted, indented leaves, in the former edi- 
tion of the Species Plantarum, ſtood as a diſtinct 
ſpecies with the title of, Cerinthe foliis amplexicauli- 
bus emarginatis, corollis acutis clauſis, Caſpar Bau- 


hine names this, Cerinthe J. cynogloſſum montanum 


majus. 


Cerinthe is of the claſs and order Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia; and the characters are, 

I. CaLyx is a permanent perianthium, divided 
into five oblong, equal parts. 

2. COROLLA is a bell-ſhaped petal. The tube 
is thick and ſhort. The limb is tubular, ventri- 
coſe, and rather thicker than the tube. It is cut 
at the brim into five legments, and the mouth is 
open and pervious. | 
3. STamina are five very ſhort, awl-ſhaped fla. 


ments, with acute, erect anther. 


They are both found growing in Auſtria, 
and ſeveral of the ſouthern countries of Europe. 


Claſs and 

order 

in the 
innæan 

Syſtem. 

Tae cha. 


e 


4 PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of a germen divided 1 ns. 


to four parts, a filiforme ſtyle the length ot the 
ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma, 


The ſeeds 


5. PERICARPIUM. There i is none. 


are incloſed in the calyx. 
The ſeeds are two, oſſeous, nitid, 


nearly oval, plain on one Ages ce convex on the 
| other. | ; 


6. SEMINA. 
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CHAROPHYLLUM, WILD CHERVIL. 


1 uc- 
tory Re- 
marks. | 


-T Wild Chervil of our fields and paſtures, 
are extirpated as weeds from gardens. 
lowing perennials, however, though of no extra- 
ordinary beauty, cauſe variety; and, as ſuch, may 
claim a place in our collection of plants: 

1. Golden- ſceded Wild Chervil. 


Species. 


| 3: Aromatick Wild Chervil. 
Deſcrip- 
ꝛion of the 
Golden: 
feet high. 
ſpreading urabels. Their colour is white, and 
they are ſucceeded by yellow, ſtriated ſeeds. 
Hairy 2. Hairy White and Red-flowered Wild Chervil. 
White The ſtalks of this ſpecies are equal, channelled, and 
and Red- will grow to about a yard high. 
flowered, exceeding hairy, and compoſed of numerous 
road ſograents ſo that they form a large, and 


II E Wild Cicely, or, Cow Weed, and 


belong to this genus, and alſo ſome other forts that 
The fol- 


2. Hairy White and Red-flowered Wild Chervil | 


The 3 are 


1. The Golden-ſeeded Wild Chervil ſends forth | 
ſeveral hairy leaves, cut into many ſegments. 
From among theſe ariſe the ſtalks to about two. 
"The flowers adorn their crowns in 


| finely-divided leaf, The flowers terminate the 


ſtalks in very large umbels: Some of them are of 


a red colour, others white, and often the ſame um- 
bel will exhibit flowers of both theſe colours; 
which account this ſort is chiefly valued. 

3. Aromatick Wild Chervil. The ſtalks of this 
ſpecies are equal, and of a ſtrong ſcent. The leaves 
are Jarge, and compoled of 1 many heart-ſhaped, 
oval, ſerrated, hairy ſegments, which emit a kind 
of aromatick odour. The flowers are formed into 
large, ſpreading umbels, at the tops of the ſtalks. 
They appear in June or July, and are ſuc- 


ON 


and 
Aroma- 
tick Wild 


Chervil. 


ceeded by oblong, pointed fruit, containing the 


ſeeds. 


A few plants of all theſe forts will be ſufficient 
for the largeſt garden; and in order to raiſe them, 


let ſome ſeeds be fown in any part of it, ſoon after 


Culture. 


they are ripe; they will readily come up; and ſoon 


after that, 
leaving only a few of the ſtrongeſt plants 
for obſervation and variety, Theſe plants will 

: Often 


whe weakeſt ſhould be drawn out, 


FRE: N13 
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F L I R s. 


_ Titles. 


often ſcatter their feeds, from which plenty of 


treth plants will ariſe, and give you more itock 
than you deſire, | 

1. The Golden-ſeeded Wild Chervil is titled, 
Chærophyllum caule equali, foliolis inciſis, ſeminibus 
coloratis ſtriatis. Moriſon calls it, Myrrhts peren- 
nis alba minor, foliis birſutis, ſemine aureo; and 


Haller, Myr7his radice lignoſd perenni, foliis bis ſu- 


tis, ſeminibus flavis obſcure ſtriatis, It grows natu- 
rally in Germany. ES 

2. Hairy White and Red-flowered Wild Chervil. 
This is titled, Cherophyllum caule equali, foliolis in- 
ciſis acutis, ſeminibus ſubulatis. 


peliolis ramiferis univerſalibus utrinque membrana 
auctis. | | 
ſutum album & rubrum , John Bauhine, Cicutaria 


latifolia hirſuta; and Haller, Myrrhis ſeminibus 
It grows naturally in Switzer- 


firiftis longilſimis. 
land. 


3. Aromatick Wild Chervil is titled, Chero- 
pPbyllum caule equali, foliolis cordatis ſerratis integris. 


In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is titled, Cherophyl- 
lum foliolis Ianceolato-ovatis ſerratis integris. Boc- 


cone calls it, Cerefolium, rugoſo angelice folio, aro- 


5 - 


Introduc- 
toy Re- 
marks. 


maticum ; and Rivinus, Angelica podagrariæ folio. 


It grows naturally in Luſatia. 


1 1 
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In the Hortus Clif- 
Fortianus it is termed, Cherophyllum foliolis diſſectis, 


Moriſon calls it, Cerefolium latifolium hir- 


eee 


435 

Cherophyllum is of the claſs and order Pentan- Claſi ard 
aria Digynia ; and the characters are, ity 
I. CaLyx, The general umbel is patent, 3 
The partial is compoſed of nearly the like num- Syflem. 
ber of rays. The cha- 
There is no general involucrum. The partial ere, 
involucrum is compoſed of about five ſpear-ſhaped, 
concave, retlexed leaves, almoſt the length of the 
umbellulæ. The proper perianthium is obſolete. 

2, COROLLA, The general corolla is nearly 
uniform. The florets have each five inflexed, 
heart-ſhaped petals, of which the exterior ones are 
rather the largeſt. 

3. STAMINA conſiſt of five ſimple filaments 
the length of the umbellulæ, with roundiſh an- 
there. | 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the flower, and two reflexed ſtyles, with 
obtuſe ſtigmas. . | 
5, PerRICcArPIUM. There is none. The fruit 
is oval, oblong, pointed, and divided into two | 
parts. 1 | 

6. SEMINA., The ſeeds are two, one being in 
each of the parts. They are oblong, attenuated at 
the top, convex on one ſide, and plain on the 
other, | | : 1 
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F. Eni. 


„ oo. 


F this genus are four diſtinct ſpecies, all of 


0 


1 introduce them here for the 
ſake of the curious Botaniſt, and not for the com- 


mon Gardener's obſervation. They are called, 


Species. 


Common, 


2. Brittle Chora, or, Coralline Horſetail. 
3. Prickly Chara. | | | 
4. Smooth Chara. 
1. Common Chara. 
Creeping. 
ſtriated, jointed, branching, partly procumbent, 


The root 15 fibrous and 


and two or three feet long. The leaves are ſmall, 
oblong, and cut or jagged on their edges. 
The ſeeds are ſmall, oval, 


gloſly, and the whole 


plant has a diſagreeable ſmell. | 


Brittle, 


2. Brittle Chara. The ſtalks are numerous, | 
round, jointed, ſtriated, a foot and a half high, 


and armed with thick, ſtrong ſpines at the joints. 


Prickly, 


The leaves are long, narrow, of a greyiſh colour, 
and come out all round the ſtalks at the joints. 


The whole plant is extremely brittle, and of a 


coralline taſte when chewed. | | 
3. Prickly Chara. The ſtalks are numerous, 
ender, branching, round, procumbent, and be- 
ſet with a great number of long, ſlender prickles. 


The leaves are long, narrow, flender, and ſtand 


grey iſn green colour, and creeping under the | 


Chara 


deſer ibed Py 


thick at the joints. The whole plant is of a 


water. 


4. Smooth Chara. The ſtalks are ſlender, hol- 


low, jointed, leſs brittle than any of the ſorts, 


and have no ſpines at the joints. The leaves are 


which grow naturally in ditches, ſtanding | 
waters, and moiſt places in England, and are never 
_ cultivated plants. 


1. Common Chara, or, Stinking Water Horſe- 
tail. | OE org 


The ſtalks are round, flender, ſmooth, 


numerous, long and narrow, and uſually of a 
browniſh green colour. 5 
1. Common Chara, or, Stinking Water Horſe- 
tall, is titled, Chara caulibus lævibus, frondibus 
internè dentatis. In the Flora Lapponica it is 
termed, Chara vulgaris. Van Royen calls it, 
Chara caulibus lævibus; Vaillant, Chara vulgaris 
fatida; and Caſpar Bauhine, Eguiſetum fætidum 
ſub aqud repens. It grows naturally in ditches and 
| ſtanding waters in moſt parts of Europe. 
2. Brittle Chara, or, Coralline Horſetail, is 
titled, Chara aculeis caulinis ovatis, Morifon calls 
it, Equiſetum fragile majus ſubcinereum aquis ini 
iner ſum; Plukenet, Equiſetum ſ. hippuris lacuſtris, 
foliis manſu arenofis ; and Gerard, Equiſetum /. 
hippuris coralloides, It grows naturally in ditches 
and ſtanding water in moſt countries of Eu- 
rope. 55 . 5 Tg 
3. Prickly Chara is titled, Chara aculcis cauli- 
nis capillaribus confertis, In the Hortus Clifforti- 
anus it is termed, Chara caulibus aculcatis. Vail- 
lant calls it, Chara major, caulibus ſpinefis; and 
Plukenet, Eguiſetum ſ. hippuris muſcoſus ſub aqud 
repens. It grows naturally in ditches, &c. in moſt 
countries of Europe. 3 | 
4. Smooth Chara is titled, Chara caulium àrti- 
culis inermibus diaphanis ſuperne latioribus. Ray 
calls it, Chara iransfluens minor flexilis. It grows 
naturally in ditches and ponds in England, 
and mcſt countries of Europe. 
Chara is of the claſs and order Cryptogamia Al- Ciag an! 
22; and all the known characters are, ordet in 
1. CaLYX is very ſmall, and compoſed of two te Lin- 


Titles. 


A 
leaves. | bew. 
2. CoR·ROl LA. There is none. Tie cha- 


3. SrAMINA. racers. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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| IntroJuc- 
tory re- 
marks. 
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„ STAMINA. There are no filaments, but 
the a is one . anthera affixed to the re- 
ceptacle. 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and 
three broadiſh ſtigmas without any ſtyle. 


**VVVöl 


CHEIRANTHUS, 


hd. 


5. PERICARPIUM. 
6. SEMEN. 


oblong. 


There 1s none. 
The ſeed is lingle, oval, and 
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CXIII. 


S ＋ JULY FLOWER 


and "ICID FLOWER. 


T 11 F. two celebrated ſpecies of the Cheiran- 
thts are what have been long known by the 
names of Stock July Flower and Wall Flower, 
names very vague and uncertain, and which convey 
no manner of idea of the plants they expreſs. 
call a plant a July Flower, can be no proper diſtinc- 


tion, as thouſands of plants will be in blow in that 


month and to call a plant a Wall Flower is equally 
ridiculous, becauſe many old walls in one part or 


other exhibit in bloom a no very inconſiderable 


ſhare of the flowering tribe. 


They are known, "however, by thoſe names 10 


the whole world: They have been in uſe for 
ages to expreſs them by. 
common; 


by them: So that I ſhall not endeavour to put the 
Gardener out of his old road, but ſhall treat of 


theſe two noted ſpecies under the well. known 


Fpecies. 


Stock 
July 
Flower 

deſcribed, 


Vari: ties 


down, 


ny of, | 
. The July Flower, or, Stock Gilliflower, 
2. The Wall Flower. | 
Ard firlt, the Stock July Flower ought in one 
ſenſe to be ranked as a biennial, 


autumn. 
years, we will grant it a place with 
brethren, the Wall Flowers ; 


Its 


ſuch, but annually to raiſe his flowers for a ſuc- 
ceſſion, and conſider them as biennials only. 
The root of the Stock July Flower is white, 


ligneous, and thick. The plant in ſome of the 
The 


varieties will grow to near a yard in height. 
ſtalk is woody and tough: It is ſingle, branching 
irregularly near the top, and covered with a light 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped; their edges 
are entire, they are covered with a downy mat- 


ter, and dei colour is a kind of bluiſh green. 
Ihe branches are terminated by the flowers, which 


grow in looſe ſpikes, and poſſeſs the utmoſt 


purity of fragrance; but that is often tainted by 


the ſcent Ming Za the ſtalks and leaves; for 
on being bruiſed, theſe emit a diſagreeable odour, 
waich too often overpowers the "natural iweet- 
nels of the flower itſelf. 

This ſpecies varies without bounds in colour- 
ing; but the moſt remarkable varieties are, 

"The Pale Red, or, Queen-ſtock Gillifower. 

The Dee P Red, or, Brumpton Stock July 
Flower. | 

1 * Wy hite Stock July Flower. 5 

Th Varicgatcd Stock July Flower. 

. he Cluſtered Waved-leaved (Heirat bus. 

Theſe allo have their different tints, tendencſes; 


To 


tals. 


either entirely ſingle, or full double. 
ral number of the petals is four; ſo that whenever 
we find a flower with more than four petals, it has 
Let ſuch 


The plants themſelves | flowers, therefore, be marked for the ſeeds, ob- 


and the very mention of the 
names conveys a direct idea of the plants meant 


for it is raiſed the 

firſt year, and in the ſecond is in its full glory; 
and, like the hollyhocks, frequently dies off in the 
But as it will often continue for many | 


with this precaution 
to the Gardener, not to depend upon it as 


are about an inch and a half high, tranſplant them 


and properties. It is in their double ſtate we 


chiefly admire them; and if care be taken in ga- 


thering of the ſeeds, the chance for double flowers 
will be great enough. From the full double 


flowers no ſeeds can be expected, the parts of ge- 


neration being obliterated by the multiplicity of 5 pe- 
for the moſt part produce ſingle flowers again: So 


that we muſt ſearch for ſuch flowers as are not 
The natu- 


a tendency towards a double late. 


The ſeeds gothered from ſingle flowers will 


ſerving always to preſerve thoſe flowers that have the 


moſt petals, for the greater the certainty will be 


of ſucceſs: And I have known Semi-doubles pro- 


duce ſuch feeds, as to raiſe plants among which 


a ſingle one was hardly to be found. 


Having, therefore, obtained good ſeeds Hom 
the proper ſorts, ſow them in May, and not ear- 
lier; for if they are ſown before, they will be 
grown too luxuriant before the winter comes on; 


Calture; 


and if it ſhould happen to be a ſevere one, or very 


wet, the plants will be deſtroyed. At the firit 
appearance of the ſeedlings, they are ſubject to be 


deſtroyed by inſects, if the weather happens dry, like 


turneps and radiſhes : They muſt, therefore, be con- 


ſtantly watered in ſuch weather, covered with mats 
in the heat of the day, always uncovered in the 
evenings, and in the night the dews and rain 


muſt be adnutted, if it ſhould happen. Keep your 
beds clean from weeds, and when the ſeedlings 


to a dry, undunged, well- ſheltered bed; ſet them 


at about a foot afunder, and the May following 


they will treat you with a profyfion of their fra- 
grant flowers, of different colours and doubles ; 


hen the beſt flowers ſhould be again marked for 


ſeeds to keep up the ſucceſſion, for the greateſt 


| ſhare of theſe plants will die in the autumn. 


In order, therefore, to have them perennial, 


ſow the ſceds on a dry, rubbiſhy, or ſandy ſpot of 
the garden; let them remain untraniplanted, and 


the roots will ſtrike deep into the ground, and be 
leſs liable to be deſtroyed by froſt or wet; the 
ſtalks will become wocdy, and remain for 
years, conſtantly exhibiting their bloom in ſum- 

3cr and autumn, and will continue to produce 
flowers, if the earlier part of the winter ſhould 
prove mild, until Chriitmas, 


Thele plants are alſo propagated by planting of 


the flips in a ſhady, moiſt place, in the ſummer 
months; and this is by many uſed for the fineſt 
and beſt double flowers, but is a method not 
worth putting into practice; for plants thus 

raiſed 
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generally grow taller, are more woody and 


remain for years in a dry ſituation. 


mily. 


raiſed always look unthriving, hardly cver 
flower freely, and the name Stocked July 
Flower ſcems with propriety to belong to thern, 
Whereas thoſe from feeds always appcar 
healthy and ſtrong, the flowers will be large, and 
if the ſeed has been ſaved with tolerable care, 
there will be no fear of having Doubles enough. 
However, this we may venture to affirm, that 
one good double flower raiſed from ieed, is worth 
twenty, as they uſually come, When propagated 
from ſlips or cuttings. 

The Queen-ſtock is one of the loweſt-growing 
ſorts. It ſeldom riſes to more than about a ſoot 
high, and will be covered with flowers of a pale, 
but luſcious red, which are exceeding fragrant, 
The white kinds will grow rather tailer, and will 
be more ſubject to run into double flowers, than 
any of the ſorts. | x 

The Brumpton Stock is one of che largeſt-grow- 
ing kinds. It will echibit one upright, long 
ſpike, which will be beautifully tet with large 
and fragrant flowers, of a deep red, which make 
a fine appearance. 

The Variegated forts are chiefly ſingle. They 


branching than any of the other forts, and will 
1 heir ſtripes. 
are of different colours; and they appear like 
flowering-ſhrubs from the different parts of our 
gardens. „ : | 

The Cluſtered Waved-leaved Cherranthus is a 
ſpecies of itſelf, but neverthelets belongs to this fa- 
The root is fibrous. The ſtalk is thick, 
naked, and crect. The leaves terminate the top 


of it in large cluſters, They are ſeſſile and re- 


curved, are waved on their edges, and very 


downy : They are ſpear-ſhaped, but their points 
are obtuſe. The flowers are purple, and grow 
from the ſides of the ſtalks in ſpikes : They re- 
ſemble the other ſorts of the Stock July Flower, 
to which this ſpecies is fo nearly allied, that it 


can hardly be called more than a variety of them. 
This mult have a very dry, warm fituation, or 


there will be great danger of loſing it the firſt 


has flowered, 


Wall 
Flowers 
deſcribed. 


winter; and it gencrally dies the autumn after it 


2. Or Wall Flowers. The varicty of the. Wall 
Flowers. is great, and the parent of them all is the 
Common Wall Flower, .or Single Yellow July 


Flower, that grows naturally on the old walls at 
Leiceſter, and many. other parts of England. 


The root of this plant is long, ligneous, and 


Varieties, | 


tough. The ſtalks alſo are tough and woody; 
their height will be different in different ſituations 
and ſoils; they divide into ſeveral branches that are 
angular, and are covered with a whitiſh bark. 
The leaves are jpear-inaped, ſmooch, and acute. 


The flowers are produced in ſpikes from the ends 


of the branches. They are yellow, very fra- 
grant, and ſhew themſelves in full blow from old 
This 


walls during moſt ot the ſummer months. 


common and neglected plant is the parent of the 


following valuable varieties: | 
The Winter Wall Flower. ; 
The Common Double Wall Flower. 
The Dwarf Double Wall Flower. 
The Large-growins Double Wall Flower. 
The Bloody Wall Flower. | 
The Double Bloody Wall Flower. 
The Cid Double Bloody Wall Flower. 
The White Wall Flower. | 
he Cream-coloured Wall Flower. 
The Varicgated Wall Flower. 
All theſe forts are valuable in our gardens, 
The firſt fort is a fi flower, and will not only 
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blow in ſpring, but exhibit a freſh bloom in 

November; and if the ſeaſon proves mild, will 

continue flowering the greateſt part of winter. 
Vol. I. | | 
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foot diſtance from each other, and, as they ſhow 
their flowers and ſpread, make ſtill more room, 


Plant them in May, in a ſhady border, and water | 
them until they have taken root ; keep them 
clean from weeds all ſummer, and in the autumn re- 


and, indeed, is the beſt method of multiplying 


capitaiis recurvatis undulalis. 


fid at the baſe, and acute and re flexed 


— — ” - — ** . ” ? $ 


The other forts are well known; but it js the 
Double Bloody Wall Flower that is in moſt 
cfteem, The White, the Cream-coloured, and 
the Variegated, cauſe variety; and by ſowing of 
the ſeeds, more varieties may be ſtill obtained, 
ana the ſpikes of flowers larger, than from plants 
raiſcd any other way. | 
In order, therefore, to raiſe theſe plants from Culture! 


ſeeds, ler ſuch be marked as have the beſt proper- 


ties; that is, the largeſt, the moſt healthy and re- 
gular-growing plants, which have the deepeſt 
colours, and more than four petals in the flower. 
Let all the fingle flowers be picked off, and ſuch 
only as approach to ſemi-doubles, be preſerved 
tor ſeed, | 8 

_ Sow the feeds in the ſpring, in any ſoil or ſitua- 
tion, and they will readily come up. Keep them 
clean from weeds, water them now and then, and 
when they are about two or three inches high, 
they may be planted out where they are deſigned 
to remain, It the foil is naturally good, the 
plants will be very luxuriant, look healthy, and 
arrive at a great height, The flowers allo will be 
larger and fairer than if plaated in a poor foil, but 
they will be more liable to be deftroyed by wet 
and bad weather; ſo that if you chuſe they ſhould 
continue, and are contented to fee them in a leſs 
perfect ſtate, the beſt way will be to ſow the ſeeds 
in the moſt hungry, gravelly, rubbiſhy, dry part 
of the garden, and let them remain unremoved. 
When thus is done, thin them where they come up 
too thick, place the lowering plants at about a 


by pulling up the worſt, and throwing them 
away. | 1 


By flips alſo theſe plants are eaſily propagated. 


move them to the places where they are deſigned to 
blow. This management ſuits the nature of the 
Wall Flower better by far than the Stock Gilliflower; 


the valuable kinds of theſe plants. | | 
1. The Stock July Flower is titled, Cheiranthus Titles: 
foliis lanceolatis integerrimis obtuſis incanis, ſiliquis 
apice truncatis compreſſis, caule ſuffruticeſo. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Leucojum, incano folio, hortenſe ; 
and Lobel, Viola alba & purpurea. It grows na- 
turally on the ſea- coaſts of Spain. „ 
The Cluſtered Waved-leaved Cheiranthus is 
titled, Cheiranthus caule indiviſo, foliis conferto- 
It is not certain 
where this plant flouriſhes in a ſtate of nature. 
2. The Wall Flower. This 1s titled, Cheiran- 
thus ſoliis lanceolatis aculis glabris, ramis angulatis. 
Caſpar Bauhine has given titles to ſeveral of the 
varieties as real ſpecies, and diſlinguiſhed 
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them by the terms, Leucejum luteum vulgare; 


Magno flore; Grandiore foro; Pleno flore ; and the 
like. Dodonæus calls it, Leucojum luteum. It 


grows naturally on old walls in England, Switzer- 
land, France and Spain. 


Cheiranthus is of the claſs and order 7. elradyna- Clas and 


mia Siliquoſa ; and the characters are, | order 

1. Cal yx is a compreſſed perianthium, com- in the | 
poſed of four ſpear-ſhaped, concave, erect, con- 3 
nivent, deciduous leaves, of which the two outer . 
are ſwelling at their baſe. . 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four roundiſh petals 
longer than the calyx, and placed oppoſite, in form 
of a croſs. 

3. Stamina confiſt of fix ſubulated, parallel 
filaments the length of the calyx, two of which 
are between the gibbous leaves of the calyx, and 
are rather ſhorter. Their antheræ are erect, bi- 
at the top, 


5 ＋ A nectari- 
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4 nectariferous glandule ſurrounds the baſe of the 


ſhorter filaments. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a four-cornered priſ- 


matick germen the length of the ſtamina, and | 


marked on both ſides with a kind of glandule; 
a very ſhort, compreſſed ſtyle; and an ob- 


long, thickiſh, divided, reflexed, permanent 

ſtigma. | 
5. PERICARPIUM is a long, compreſſed pod. 
6. Seuix A. The ſeeds are numerous, ſubo- 


val, and compreſſed, 


ee eee eee NN N EIRELEECLCHCEEME CESS ONSET 


Varieties. 


3g Cclandine 
| deſcribed. 


notable varieties, which uſually go 


CXIV. 


CEE LIDO VIU M, CELANDINE. 


HERE is only one Perennial ſpecies | 


of this genus called Celandine. It is a 
plant well known in medicine, and conſiſts of two 


of, | 1 
The Common Greater Celandine. 
The Jagged-leaved Celandine. _ | 
Celandine hath a thick, knobby root, which, be- 


ing broken, emits a yellow juice. The ſtalks are 


round, hairy, branching, jointed, and grow to 
two feet, or a yard high. The leaves are large, 


and compoſed of many folioles, which are in- 
| dented or jagged on their edges The flowers are 


of a golden yellow colour, come out from 
the tops of the ſtalks in May and June, and the 
leeds ripen ſoon after the flowers are fallen. 


Theſe ſorts are admirable in medicine, on | 
which account they are chiefly valued. 
grow common in lanes and road-ſides in many | 


parts of England, and ought not to be admitted 


into gardens, except where there are very extenſive 
collections; and even then, unleſs there be no 


plants to be found near at hand for obſervation 
and ufe : For they are by no means captivating, 
being poſſeſſed of a ſtrong, diſagreeable odour, 


: Culture, 


Ne eee ee e 


Steez. 


which to moſt people is highly offenſive. The 


time of gathering theſe plants for medicinal uſes 


is May, when they are in full flower. 


They are propagated by ſowing of the ſeeds 
ſoon after they are ripe; and if it be in the ſpring, 


or any other time of the year, they will grow. 
When the plants come up, the weakeſt ſnould be 


by the names 


They 


drawn out, leaving any deſired number for obſer- 
vation or uſe. After oy 


they are ripe. _ * = 
CTCelandine, or the Greater Celandine, or the 
Perennial Celandine, is titled, Chelidonium pedun- 
culis umbellatis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
termed, Chelidonium pedunculis mult:floris, Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Chelidonium majus vulgare; and 
Fuchſins, Chelidonium majus. : | 


_ Caſpar Bauhine terms the 


Monogynia; and the characters are, = 

1. CaLyx is a roundiſh perianthium, compoſed 

of two oval, concave, obtuſe, caduous leaves. 
2. Cokol LA conſiſts of four large, roundiſh, 

plane, patent petals, that are narrow at their 
_— | | „ | 


ments, plane, broadeſt at the top, ſhorter than the 
corolla, and have oblong, compreſſed, obtuſe, 
erect, didymous anther. | 5 

4. P1sTILLUM. 

and the ſame length with the ſtamina. The ſtyle is 
wanting. I he ſtigma is capitated and bifid. 


of one or two valves. | 


| oval, and ſmooth, 
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E. have here ſome fine autumnal flowering 
plants, which coming after the general 
blow of flowers is paſt, makes them deſirable. 
T he ſpecies are, ES: | 
1. The Virginian Smooth Chelone, 
2. The Virginian Hairy Cbelone. 
3. The Penſtlemon Chclone. 


£ 


8 


1. Virginian Smooth Chelone. Of this 5 
there are two remarkable varieties; one with a 
white, and another with a beautiful roſe- coloured 


would make this ſpecies as valuable as moſt, were 
it not for its thick, creeping roots, which ſpread 
themſelves all around, and over-run ſmall 
ITO | plants 


| have once flowered, 
plants in plenty will ariſe from ſcattered feeds, if 
you chuſe to let them remain unmoleſted until 


Jagged-leaved kind, 

Chelidonium majus, foliis quernis ; and Cluſius calls 
| it, Chelidonium majus, folio laciniato. 15 
Chelidonium is of the claſs and order Polyandria 


3. Stamina. T here are about thirty fila- 


The germen is cylindrical, 


5. PERICARPIUM is a Cylindrical pod, formed 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, 


— 


Titles. 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem, 
The cha · 
racters. 


Virginian | 
Smooth, 


flower, which blow late in the autumn, and 
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plants that are near them. From theſe roots, in 
every place where they run, riſe the ſtalks, which 
are about two feet high, and are ſtmooth and 
channelled. The leaves are ſpear- ſhaped, pointed, 
ſerrated, and grow oppoſite by pairs at the 
joints. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in jpikes, 
The white flowering 1ort is very pretty, but the 
other is a delightful plant; for in ſome they are of 
a deep red, in others paler, and in others a bright 
purple. Each flower is compoſed of a ſingle pe- 
tal, which is ringent. They flower in Auguſt, 
September, and ſometimes in October and No- 


vember; and though chey ſhow themſelves ſo 


late in the ſeaſon, good ſeeds may be often ga- 
thered. | „ 
Hairy 2. Hairy Virginian Chelone, The root of this 
Virgi- ſpecies is ſpreading, and the ſtalks will grow to 
nian, about the height of the former; they are very 
hairy, and garniſhed by hairy, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves at the joints. The flowers terminate the 
talks in ſpikes. They are of ſeveral varieties; 


ſuch as the White, the Red, the Pale Blue, and 


the Purple. They flower in September, October, 


and November, and will often produce good 


leeds. - 
and 3. Penſtlemon Chelone. The roots of this ſpe- 


Penſtie- cies are not creeping like the others, and are of 


255 Che- ſhort continuance, ſeldom laſting longer than two 


| deſcribed, Or three years. The ſtalks are upright, branch- 


ing, and will grow to about a foot and a half 


high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oblong, and 
pointed; they grow oppoſite by pairs, and 
embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. From the di- 
_ viſions of the ſtalks the flowers are produced in 
ſhort, looſe ſpikes : They are ſmall, of a purple 
colour, will be in blow in June and July, and 
their ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 5, | 
Culture. The culture of this laſt for: is beſt performed by 
ſeeds: Theſe ſhould be ſown in the autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe; for if they are kept until 
ſpring, they ſcldom grow that year, In May or 
June che plants will be fit to remove. This ſhould 


be done by preſerving a ball of earth to each 
root, and ſetting them in a dry, ſhady place, 


and the ſummer following they will flower. 
As theſe plants are often of ſhort continuance, 
you ſhould not negle& to ſow the feeds, or you 
will ſoon be out of the ſort; and indeed this ſpe- 
cies might not improperly be conſidered as a bien- 


nial, as it always flowers ſtrong the ſecond year; 


and though it ſometimes continues, it ſeldom 
ſhows itſelf in perfection after. | 


The other lorts are propagated faſt enough by 


parting of che roots in the autumn; neither 1s it 


worth while to ſo the ſeeds; though if this be 


done in the autumn, they will readily grow, and 


lome varieties, reſpecting the colouring of che 
Yowers, may be expected. They will grow in 
any wil or {ituation, | 

1. Virginian Smooth Chelone is titled; Chelore 
foiiis lanceolatis ſerratis: ſummis opp:;f.is. Tour- 
nefort calls it, Chelone Acadienſis, fore albo; Gro- 
novius, Chelone floribus ſpecigſis pulcherrimis, colore 
roſe damaſcenæ; Ray, Digitalis Mariana, perſicæ 
folio; and Plukenet, Digitalis Mariana, ſerratis 


Ti es. 


denfioribus rigidis & angujets foliis, femine fegopyri 


triquetro, It grows naturally in Virginia and 


Canada, 
2. Virginian Rough Chelone. This is titled, 


 Chelone caule foliiſque birſutis. Gronovius calls it, 


Anonymos flore pallide ceruleo digitalis inftar in ſum- 
mis caulibus diſpoſito, foliis villaſis acuminatis 
Plukener, Digitalis Virginiana, panacis colonij fe- 


lits, fore amplo pallaſcente; and Baniſter, Digitalis 


flore pallido tranſparente, foliis & caule molli Birſutie 
imbutis. It grows naturally in Virginia. | 

3. Penſtlemon Chelone. This is titled, Chelone 
foliis amplexicaulibus, paniculd dichotomi, Miller 
calls it, Aſarina caule erecto, ſoliis lanceolatis am- 
plexicaulibus, paniculd dichotomd , Moriſon, Draco- 


inia. | 
Chelone is of the claſs and order Didynamia Angi- 
ofpcrmia ;, and the charaters are, a 
1. CAL vx 1s a very ſhort permanent perianthium 
of one leaf, divided at the top into five oval ſeg- 
menks, which are erect. 1 5 „ 
2. CoROLLA 1s a ringent petal. The tube is 


cylindrical, and very ſhort. The mouth is in- 


flated, oblong, convex above, and plane below. 
The upper lip is obtuſe and emarginated. The 
lower lip is lightly trifid. . 

3. STAMINA are four filaments incloſed in the 


cephalus latifolius glaber, lyimachie Intee foliis ; 
and Micheli, Penſtlemon. It is a native of Vir- 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 


Linnæan N 


ſy fl em, 
ine cha- 
racters. 


back of the corolla, of which the two ſide ones are 


a little longer than the others, with incumbent an- 

theræ. There is the rudiment of a fifth filament 

between the upper ones. DE ]ĩTJ 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a fili- 


forme ſtyle the length and ſituation of the ſtamina, 


and an obtuſe ſtigma. | 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval capſule of two 
„„ ] Y Ss 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, roundith, 
and have a membranaceous border. 
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CHENOPODIUM, GOOSEFOOT. 


= F this genus are, EY ” 
Þccies, 1. Common Engliſh Mercury, Good 
Henry, or, All Good. 
2. Penſylvania Gooſefoot. —— 
Common 1. Common Engliſh Mercury, or, All Good. 
Engliſh This ſpecies grows common among rubbiſh, by 
Mercury, way-ſides, and in uncultivated places in many 


parts of England. It is never propagated for its 


beauty, though a plant or two are ſometimes ad- 
mitted into a garden, to be ready for obſervation; 


and ſometimes it is cultivated in moderate plenty 


for kitchen ſervice, being a fine eſculent, by 
ſome preferred to ſpinach, and is dreſſed for 
the ſame purpoſes at table. The ſtalks are thick, 

985 E | ſtriated, 
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and 
Penſy!- 
vVania 
Gol bot 
deſeribed. 


Culture. 


| Species 
deſcrived. 


ſtriated, and grow to about two feet high. The 


leaves arc large, triangular, ſagitt« d, Whole, 


and grow on long ſtrong foot ks. The flower 
are produced from the tops Of tlie ſtalks in clole 
ſpikes. They are of a yellowith green colour, 
come out in June, July, and Auguit, and eme 
times in September, and the ſeeds 1 ripen in the re- 
gular order of  tucceition of blow. 

2. Penſylvania Gooſefoot is more to be eltremed 
as being of toreizn extraction, than for any real 
brauty it 3 Ihe ſta ks grow to about a 
foot and a half high. The leaves are oval, oblong, 
and indented. The flowers grow n cloſe cluſters 
from the ends of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, 
having no peta's, of an herbaccous colour, come 
out in 1 July, and ſometimes the feeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

They are both propagated by ſowing of the 
leeds. Any foil or ttuation will do for the for- 
mer, but the letter ſhould have a dry, warm, 
well. meltered ſtation. After the plants come up, 
nothing more need be done, than to draw out the 


weakelt, leaving any dclired number to ſtand to 


flower. | 
It the Common Mercury is to be 1 8 lor culi- 
nary purpoſes, the ground ſhould be well dug, 


elſe ſcattered all over the ground; and when the 


plants come up, thoſe in the drills ſhould be thin- 


ned to fix inches diitance, and the others ſhould be 
hoed, leaving them a foot aſunder every way. 
By either practice, your Mercury will come to per- 


and the ſceds ſow in drills, two feet aſunder, or 


— . — 


fection, and will ke itſelf in great plenty to 
thoſe who are diſpoſed to prefer it before ſpinach, 
and the like valuable eſculents. 

1. Common Engliſh Mercury, or, All Good, Tit!::, 
is titled, Chenopodinm foliis triangulari-ſagittatis in- | 
tegerrimis, ſpicis Sov 225 s apbyllis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Lapat bim fil veſtre latifolium 1. ſeu 
unctuoſum folio tr e 7; John Bauhine, Bonys 
Henricus mand Part cinſon, Ja pat hum unctuaſum. 

It grows natarally in England, and moſt countries 
of Europe. 

2, Penſylvania Gooſcfoot is titled, Chenopodrum 
foliis ovato-oblonsis dentatis, racemis apl. Dil- 
lenius calls it,  Chenopodium, lycopi folio, perenne. 

I: grows naturally in Peniylvania and Bonaria, 

Chencpodium is of the claſs and order Pentandria Clas 4 
Digynia; and the characters are, 7 


—— 


order 
1, CaLYX is a permanent perianthium, com, inthe 
poſed of five oval, « oncave leaves. 8 
; | yſtem 
2. CokoLLA. There is none. The cha. 


3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments, fi- racters. 
tuated oppolite to the leaves of the calyx, and 
about their length, Saving roundiſh didymous an- 
ther. 

4. Pisrir Tun conſiſts of an orbiculated ger- 
men, a ſhort ſtyle divided 1 into two Rae and an 
obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPiUM. There is none. The as 


_ cloling, becomes PERRY and encloſes the 


ſced. 


} 


6. Semen. The ſeed is ſingle, round, and 
depreſſed. | 3 „ 
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HERE is only one ſpecies 1 this genus, | 
called Cherleria, The ſtalks are thick, | 


tender, and fix or eight inches high. The leaves 
are of a thickiſh conſiſtence, of a greyiſh- green 
colour, and grow alternately. The flowers are 
produced in cluſters from the tops of the ſtalks; 


they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear in 


July and Auguſt, and the leeds ripen | in the 


Culture. 


: Titles, 


autumn. 


This ſpecies is propagated by parting of the 


roots, which may be done any time in the au- 


tumn, winter, or ſpring. It ſhovld have a light, 
dry ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation; and will then re- 
quire no farther trouble, except keeping them 
clean from weeds. _ 


This being the only ſpecies of this genus, it is 


named ſingly .Cherleria, Plukenet calls it, Lych- 


ms Alpina, muſcuſis foliis denſius ſtipatis, floribus par- 


vis, calyce duriore; Moriſon, Sedum montanum per- 


puſi um leum ; and Parkinſon, Sedum montanum 


perpuſillum, luteolis floribus. It grows naturally on 
the Helvetian and Valleſian mountains. 
Cyberleria is of the claſs and order Decandria Tri- Cui 
gynia ; and the characters are, and order 
1. Cal vx is a perianthium, compoſed of five ihe. 
| ſpear-ſhaped, concave, equal leaves, ſyllem. 
2. CoROLLA. There is none. The cha- 
There are five ſmall, emarginated nectariums raters 
Placed circularly. | 
3. STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped filaments, the 
alternate ones being faſtened to the back of the 


nectariums, having ſimple antheræ. 


4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and | 
three ſtyles, which are bent backward, and have 
ſimple ſtigmas. 

FA PERICARPIUM is an oval capſule, formed of 
three valves, and containing three cells. | 

6. SruIxA. The ſeeds are two or three, and 


| kidney-ſhaped, 


C HAP. 
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P E R E N N I X I. 


FLOW EK Sx 


dpecies 
| deſcribed, 


G H A 5. 


CHONDRILLA 


HERE is but one ſpecies of this genus, 
uſually called, 

Ruſhy Viſcous Gum Succory. 

The roots are large, thick, and full of viſcous 
Juice: They ſtrike deep into the ground, and 
ſoread themſelves under the ſurface to a conſi- 
derable diſtance. From theſe ariſe many pinnati- 


| fd leaves, which are long, and finely divided, 


Culture. 


The ſtalks are ſlender, limber, and tough like 
They grow to about three feet high, and 


ruſhes. 
are garniſhed with leaves which are ſpear- ſhaped. 
narrow, and entire. 


lettuce. They come out in July, and are 1uc- 
ceeded by ripe, downy leeds in September. 


Take any part of the root, and plant it either 
„and it will rea- 
dily grow, will ſoon {pread itlelf, and ſtrike ſo 
deepi into the ground, that you will ind ſome dif- 
ficulty to keep it from encreaſing too falt upon 


in the autumn, winter, or ſpring 


your hands. 


Titles. 


It may be alſo propagated by wing of the 


ſeeds in the ſpring; but this method is not worth 
putting into practice, as it is to be multiplicd ſo 
tpecdily and ſo eaſily, by breaking the roots, and 
planting the divided parts. 

There being no other ſpecies ll this genus, it 


The flowers are pioduced 
from the tops of the ſtalks and branches, are of a 
pale yellow colour, and much reſemble thoſe of 


CXVIII. 


G M SUCCORY. 


ſtands ſingiy with the name Chondrilla, Wachen 
dorff calls it, Chondrilla ſollis radicalibus pi. nat 
dis, caulinis lanceolato-linearibus; Tabernæmon— 
tanus, Chondriila juncea; Caſpar Bavnine, Chcr- 
ariila Juncea viſcoſa arvenſis; and John Bauhine, 
Choudrilla viminea. It grows naturally in Ger- 
many, Helvetia, and France. 

 Chondrilla is of the claſs and order Syngen⁰g 


Polygamia Aqualis; and the characters arc, 


1. CALVX. 


The common calyx is calyculoted 
and cylindrical. . 


The ſcales are many, narrow, 


and equal, except a few at the bale, which are 


very ſnort, | 
2. CoROLLA 1s imbricated and uniform. "The 
florets are each one tongue-ſhaped, narrow, trun- 


cated petal, that is indented 1 in tour or five parts at 
the top. 


Class and 
order i 
in the 
Linaz2a 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 


ments, having a cylindrical, tubular anchera. 


4. PrsT1:.,uM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 


filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and two 


reflexed ſtigmas. | | 8 
55 Prricarerom. There is none. The ſeeds 


are incloſed in the calyx. 
The ſeeds are lingle, oval, com- 


6. SEMINA. 
preſſed, rough, and crowned with ſimple . 
COWN, 

The receptacle 15 naked. 


CFF c CNC EC 149 


ele. 


Deſerip. 
tiou of the 
Greater, 


CHAP. 


CHRYSANTHEMUNM, 


a; Creeping "RY 

3. Corymbiterous Daiſy. 

4. Leſſer Mountain Ox-eye. 

5. Graſs-icaved Ox-eye. 

6. « riental Ox-eye. 

7. Greater Mountain Daily. 

8. Alp ne OXx-Eye, -_-.- 

9. Patinated Chry/anthemum. 

10. Bipinnated Chryſanthemum, 

I. The Greater Daily, .or, Common Ox-eye, 1s 
found growing naturally in our meadows and paſ- 
tures almoſt every where: It is therefore never 
cultivared 1 in gardens; but were it a ſcarce plant, 


it would be deemed inferior to few in our collec- 


tions. The radical leaves are broad, indented, 
and ſpread upon the ground; the upper ones are 
oblong, narrow, ſerrated, and embrace the ſtalks 


with their bale, The ſtalks grow to be near two 


Vol. I. 
39 


35 this genus are, | 
1. The Greater Daily, or, Common Ox- 
ey 


CXIX. 


CORN MARYGOLD. 


feet hank: and each of them is crowned with a 


fair, large, white flower, of the elegant ſhape of 
the common daily, but much larger. "They come 
out in June, and are poſſcſſed of little or no ſmell 
or odour. 

2, Creeping Daily hath a creeping root, 


which ſoon ſpreads itſelf under tne race of the 


ground to a conſiderable diſtance, The lower 
Ieaves are broad, ſerrated, and lie on the ground 

but thoſe on the ſtalks are narrow, ſpear ſhaped, 

ſerrated, and ſharp-pointed. The ſtalks grow to 
near a yard high, and divide into a few branches 
near the top: Lach of theſe is terminated by a 
fine large, white flower, not unlike tlie Former, 
There 1s a variety of this with jagged leaves, and 
another with a large double flower, both of which 
are greatly eſteemed. They all flower in July 
and Auguſt. 


3. Corymbiferous Daiſy. The leaves of this 


ſpecies are pinnated, and the pinnæ are gaſhed 7 and 
and ſerrated, The ſtalks grow to about a foot h 1 


Creeping, 


TY 9. 


5 . . and Dach; 
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and a half high, and the flowers are produced in 
kind of umbels at the top. There is a variety of 


this plant with ſmall, and another with large flowers, 


Leſſer 
Moun- 
; tain, 


Graſs - 
leaved, 


and 
Oriental 
Ox eye; 


Greater 
24 
Mountain 
Daiſy; 


flowers. 


Alpine | 
Ox eye; 


— 


Patinated, 


\ 


all of which come out in June and July. 

This ſpecies has little or no odour, and 1s fre- 
quently called the Scentleſs Tanſey. . 
4. Leſſer Mountain Ox-eye. The lower leaves 
of this ſpecies are rather broad, ſpear-ſhaped, and ſer- 
rated; but thoſe on the ſtalks are narrow and en- 
tire. The talks are ſlender, grow to about a 
foot high, and in June each of them is terminated 
by one large white flower. The ſeeds ripen 
in Auguſt, and by them this ſpecies is fre- 
quently raifed. 

5. Graſs-leaved Ox-eye. The root of this ſpe- 
cies ſends forth many long grals-like leaves, a- 
mong which ariſe ſeveral 1mall ſtalks, about a 
foot and a half high. Each ſtalk 1s terminated by 
one large white flower in June, but the 
ſeldom ripen in our gardens. 

6. Oriental Ox-eye. The leaves of this ſpe- 
cies are oval, oblong, ſerrated, and of a ballamic 
odour. Among thele the flower-ſtalks ariſe to a- 
bout a foot and a halt high; and in July er Au- 
guſt each of them 1s crowned with a large, fair 
flower, of a ſtrong odour. LD 5 

7. Greater Mountain Daiſy. The radical leaves 
of this ſpecies are large, palmated, and the folioles 
are finely cut into many ſegments. Among the ſe 
the ſtalks ariſe to three or four feet high: They 


are branched, and adorned with leaves that are 
beautifully divided. The flowers are produced 


from the ends of the branches, ſtanding on long, 
naked footſtalks. Their colour is white, and not 


_ unlike thoſe of the Common Ox-eye. They make 


their appearance. in July, and others continue in 
ſucceſſion until the autumn, by which time good 
ſeeds may be gathered from the firſt-blown 
This fort 1s chiefly raiſed from the 
ſeeds, becauſe ſuch plants are finer, and flower 

ſtronger, than thoſe from divided roots. 
8. Alpine Ox-eye, The leaves of this ſpecies 


are cuneiform, downy, and divided into ſeveral 


parallel, entire, acute, diſtant ſegments. The 
ſtalks are ſtoloniferous; thoſe which ſupport the 
flowers are ſimple, about ſix inches long, and 
each of them is crowned by one flower, which 
comes out in June. There is often a ſucceſſion 


of theſe for three months. | N | 
9. Patinated Chryſanthemum. The ſtalks of 


this ſpecies are very ſhort, thick, lie on the 
ground, and ſtrike root at the joints. 


are ſmall, hoary, and divided into many nar- 


and 
Bipin- 
nated 
Chryſan- 
themum 


deſcribed. 


Culture. 


» 


a moiſt day; and for want of that, the 


row, acute, parallel, entire ſegments. The 
flowers grow ſingly from the ſides of the ſtalks on 


long footſtalks; their colour is yellow, and there 


is often a ſucceſſion until the end of September. 
10. Bipinnated Chryſanthemum. The leaves of 

this ſpecies are divided into many ſpear-ſhaped, 

ſerrated, hairy ſegments. 


with a few bipinnated leaves, like the radical 
ones, but ſmaller. 
from the wings of the leaves on long, naked foot- 


ſtalks: Their colour is yellow, and their ap- 


pearance is about the ſame time with the 
former. : 5 . 

Theſe forts are all propagated by dividing of 
the roots. This may be done ſucceſsfully any 
time in the winter or ſpring, though the beſt ſea- 
ſon for it is September, that they may have time 


to take well to the ground, before the winter 


froſts come on. The buſineſs ſhould be done on 


round 
ſhould be well ſoaked with many tubs of water 
early in the morning : In the evening it will be in 
good order to receive the plants. Theſe ſhould 
be ſet together, if deſigned to make a ſhow, at 


ſeeds 


The leaves 


The flowers come out ſingly 


The ſtalks grow to a- 
bout a foot and a half high, and are garniſhed 


| foliis linearibus ſubintegerrimis, caule 


each other more than one foot. 


longis: ſuperne ſerratis, inferne dentatis. 
Flora Lapponica it is termed, Chryſanthemum foliis 
Tournefort calls it, Leucantbe- 


Parkinſon, Bellis major vulgaris, ſ. Hylveſtris. 


Peier 
5. Graſs-leaved Ox-eye is titled, 7 | 
; 


_ tifidis. 


diſtances according to their ſize. The large? 
ſhould be ſet in the back line, and ſhould be ur 
leaſt two feet aſunder; the others a foot and a 
half; and the ſmalleſt growers ſhould not be from 
Thus may theſe 
perennials be ſtationed to make a ſhow of them- 
telves, which will be both lively and beautiful, 
whilſt a few remaining plants of every ſort may 
be placed at random in the different parts of our 
Works. 

There is hardly any of them which do not in 
general perfect their ſceds well in our gardens, and 
from them the beſt plants are raiſed. Let the 
ſeeds, therefore, be carefully gathered as ſoon as 
they are ripe; then ſpread them in an airy, dry 
room, for ſix days, and in that time they will be 
dry enough to put up. Let each fort have its own 
ſeparate paper bags; let them be all numbered, 
and hung in a dry room until the ſpring. In 
March, tow the ſeeds in beds of light, fine mould, 
covering them hardly a quarter of an inch deep, 


and in about a month or ſix weeks, your plants 
will appear; at Which time, be ſure to refreſh 


them with water, if dry weather ſhould happen. 


——— ——— 
— — 


Pick out the weeds as they ariſe, and when the 


plants come up too cloſe, draw out the weakeft, 


All ſummer they will require no trouble, except 


keeping them clean jrom weeds, and watering 
them in dry weather, In September they may be 
removed to the places where they are deſigned to 


remain; and if a ball of earth be preſerved to each 


root, they will the ſooner take to the ground, 
and flower ſtrong the ſummer following. 

1, The Greater Daiſy, or, Common Ox-eye, 
is titled, Chryſantbemum foliis 2 00 ee 0b- 
n the 


oblongis ſerratis, 
mum vulgare; Caſpar Bauhine, Bellis fylveſtris, 


Titles. 


caule folioſo, major, Gerard, Bellis major , and 


grows naturally in meadow and paſture-grounds 
in moſt parts of Europe, 


It 


2. Creeping Daiſy is titled, Chryſanthemum foliis 


Plukenet cails it, Bellis Americana procerior ſerotina 
ramoſa, flore ampliſſimo; Morifon, Bellis major, ra- 


lanceolatis ſuperne ſerratis utrinque acuminatis. 


dice repente, fonis latioribus ſerratis; and Ray, 


Aſter foliis profunde dentatis & quaſi laciniatis, ra- 
moſus; allo, Bellis Americana fruteſceus ramoſa. 
It grows naturally in North America. 

3. Corymbiterous Daily is titled, Chry/anthe- 


mum foliis pinnatis inciſo-ſerratis, caule multiflero. 


Tabernæmontanus calls it, Tanacetum leucanthe- 


mum; and Caipar Bauhine, Tanacetum montauum 


inodorum, minore flore; allo, Tanacetum inodorum, 
fore majore. 


It grows naturally in the woody, 


mountainous, woodland parts of Thuringia, Bu- _ 


hemia, Helvetia and Siberia. | 
4. Leſſer Mountain Ox-eye is titled, Chry/an- 


| themum foliis imis ſpathulato-lanceolatis ſerratis, 


ſummislinearilus. Tournefort calls it, Leucanthe- 
mum montanum minus; and John Bauhine, Pell:s 
montana minor. It grows naturally near Mont- 


mpliciſſimo. 
Tournefor: calls it, Leucantbemum gramineo folio ; 
and Magnol, Bellis montana, gramineis feliis, It 
grows naturally near Montpelier. | 

6. Oriental Ox-eye 1s titled, Chryſanthemum fo- 
liis ovatis oblongis ſerratis. Tournefort calls it, 
Leucanthemum orientale, coſti hortenſis folio, and 
Vaillant, Bellidoides bolſamitæ majoris facie & 
odore. It grows naturally in the Eaſt. 

7. Greater Mountain Daiſy is titled, Chry/az- 
themum foliis imis palmatis : foliolis linearibus pin na- 
Magnol calls it, Bellis montana major, 47 
115 
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luis chryſantbemi Cretici anguſtioribus; and Tourne- 1. CAL vx is hemiſpherical and imbricated. The cha. 


fort, Leucantbemum montanum, foliis chryſanubemi. 
It grows naturally about Montpelier. 
8. Alpine Ox-eye is titled, Chryſantbemum foliis 


cuneiformibus pinnatiſiais: laciniis integris, caulibus 


unifloris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Chamemelum 
Alpinum ,, Haller, Pyrethrum foliis omnibus longe 
petiolatis palmatis incanis; and Cluſius, Leucanibe 
mum Alpinum tenuifolium. It is a native of the Hel- 
vetian mountains. N 


9. Patinated Chryſantbemum 1s titled, Chryſan- 


themum foliis pinnatis linearibus parallelis acutis in- 

tegerrimis, pedunculis ſolitarits unifleris. Barreler 
calls it, Chamæmelum montanum incanum abſmthoides 

Ttalicum. It is a native of Spain and Italy. 


10. Bipinnated hry/antbemum is titled, Chry- 


ſanthemum ſoliis bipinnatis ſerratis villaſis. Gmelin 
calls it, Pyrethrum foliis duplicato-pinnatis: pinnu- 


lis inciſis, pedunculis unifloris. It is a native of Si- 


beria. | 1 
| Chrv/anthemum is of the claſs and order Synge- 
Clas neęſia Polygamia Superfina ; and the characters are, 
and order . | ” E | 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyllem. 


2. QoROLLA is compound and radiated. The adler 


hermaphrodite florets are numerous. in the diſk, 
and each conſiſts of one funne'-ſhaped petal. the 
ſame length with the calyx, and divided at the top 
into five ſpreading ſegments. The females in the 
radius are ligulated, oblong, and indented at the 
top in three parts. „„ 
3. STAMiNAa are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, having a cylinarical, tubular anthcra. 
4. PISTILLUM in the hermaph: odite i\orets con- 


fiſts of an oval germen, a filiforme ſtyle that is 
longer than the ſtamina, and two revolute 
| ſtigmas. In the female florets it conſiſts of an oval 


germen, a ſlender ſtyle, and two obtuſe, revolute 
ſtigmas. | | . 
5. PrRICARIiuu. There is none. a 
6. SEMINAa, The ſeeds of the hermaphrodite 


florets are ſingle, oblong, and have no down. 
The ſeeds of the female florets are like thoſe of 


the hermaphrodite. 


| The receptacle is naked, punctated, and convex. 
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C H A P. CXX. 


CHRYSOCOMA, 


T* E herbaceous ſpecies of this genus uſually | 


1 £0 by the appellations of, 
Species 1. German Goldylocks. 


GOLDYLOCKS. 


branch voafifts of many heads, which, being 
large, make a fine appearance. They come out 


in July, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 


2. Siberian Goldylocks. = 4. Tartarian Goldylocks: The ſtalks of this and 
3. Canada Goldylocks. | ſpecies are herbaceous, upright, and divide into Tartarian 
4. Tartarian Goldylocks. | ſeveral ſlender, upright branches, near the top. Goldy- 


| Peers. . German Goldylocks. The root of this ſpe- 
FS a 0 cies is very hardy, and ſends forth ſeveral erect, 


German, round, ſtiff ſtalks, to about a foot or fifteen inches 


high. The leaves are narrow, ſmooth, of a light 
green, and garniſh the ſtalks in great plenty. 
The ftalks divide near the top into numerons, 
ſlender footſtalks, each of. which ſupports a head 


of flowers ; ſo that there being many of them, 


every ſtalk is terminated by a large bunch of 
flowers, growing in a kind of umbel. They are 
of a bright yellow colour, and make a fine appear- 
ance at a diſtance. They come out in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in September... | 
Siberian, 2. Siberian Goldylocks. The root of this ſpe- 
| cies is creeping, and ſpreads itſelf under the ſur- 
face to a conſiderable diſtance. The talks are 


erect, ſtiff, and divide into a few branches near 


the top. The leaves are ſtiff, ſpear-ſhaped, 


rough, ſnarp- pointed, and each has three veins 
running from the baſe to the extremity. The 


flowers ornament the tops of the ſtalks, growing in 
looſe panicles : They are large, yellow, come out 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Septem- 
ber. There is a variety without rays. 


Canada, 3. Canada Goldylocks. The Ralks of this ſpe- | 


cies are {mooth, erect, and a little angular. I he 
leaves are fpear-ſhaped, narrow, ſmooth, ſharp- 


- Pointed, trinervous, and grow alternately. The 


flowers terminate the ftalks in a corymbus; each 


The leaves are hoary, ſpeat-ſhaped, and hairy, lecke. 


The flowers grow in umbels at the tops of the 
ſtalks : Their colour is yellow, and they make 
their appearance about the ſame time with the for- 
mer. | | 85 


Theſe plants are propagated by dividing of the Culture. 


roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn, ſoon 
after the ſtaiks decay; though it may be done ſuc- . 
ceſsfully any time in the winter or ſpring. They 
love beſt a light, dry foil, though they are very 
hardy, and will grow in almoſt any place, let the 
ſoil or ſituation be what it will 
They are alſo propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 


the ſpring on a bed of light, freſh earth. The 
mould ſhould be made exceeding fine, and drills 


ſhould be made acroſs the bed at about three 
inches aſunder. In theſe the ſeeds ſhould be thinly 
ſcattered, and covered over with hardly a quarter 
of an inch depth of the fineſt mould. In about ſix 
weeks the plants will appear; at which time you 
muſt afford them water, if the weather proves 
dry, to promote their coming up. All ſummer 


| they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and watered 


as often as there ſhall be occaſion ; and in the au- 
tumn they may be removed into the nurſery, 
planting them in beds ſix inches diſtance from 
each other. Here they may ſtand until the au- 
tumn following, when they may be removed to 


the places where they are deſigned to remain. 


Some 
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Titles. 


Diese infra ſerobictlis excavatis; and Amman, 


Some ot them will fo ver the ſummer following, 
though the greateſt part will not exhibit, their 
bloom uncil che year after that; on which account 
they may ſtand in the nurlery-beds two years, if 
neceſſary. before they are planted out for good, 

1. German Goldylocks is titled, Chryſocoma her- 
bacca, felis linearibus glairis, calycivus laxis. In 
the Hortus liffortianus it is termed, Chryſocoma 
calyetdeis laxis. Haller calls it, Chry/ocoma folits 
egen, pe iolo ſub flore intumeſcente; Columna, 
Chiyſocoma Dioſcor:ais & Plinii; Lobel, Linoſyris 
1:perorum , Cluſius, Ofy:is Auſtriaca; and Calpar 
Bauhine, Lina ia folioſo capitulo luteo, major & 
mmncr, It grows naturally in Germany, France, 
and itaiy. __ 

2 Siberian Goldylocks is titled, Chryſocoma 
herbacea paniculata, foliis lanceolatis trinervits punc- 
tecis nudts, Gmalin calls it, Aﬀer calycibus obiongis 
laxis, foltis ex liners lanceolatis integerrimis iu iner- 


Conyza lini fo is ajperis vi, idis & ne vais, florivus 
luteis umbellatis, It is a native of Siberia. 
3. Canada Go dylocks 15 t.tled, Chryſocema Her- 


bacea, foliis lmearibus lanceclatis glabris, floribus co- 


inge. It is a native of Canada. 5 


4. Tartarian Goldylocks is titled, CHryſocoma 
berbacea, foliis lanceelatrs villiſis, calycibus artis, 
Gmelin calls it, Aſter incanus, calyc.bus laxis cb- 
longis, foliolis ex lineaii lanceolatis, fioribus nudis um- 
beliatis , and Amman, Conyza tementoſa incana, 
Aoribus Iuteis umbellatis, echii ſcorpioidis folio. It 
grows nituraliy in Vartary and Siberia. | 

_ Chryjocoma is of the c'als and order Syngenc/a 
Polygamia Fqualis ;, and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx. The common calyx is imbricated, 
and compoſed of many narrow ſharp- pointed 
{cales, ot which the outer ones are convex. 

2. CoROLLAa. The compound flower is tubu- 
lous, and longer than the calyx. I he florets are 


Claſs and 
OrCer 

ia the 
Linoxan 
Sy Rem. 
The cha- 
raters, 


numerous, tubular, funnel-thaped, equal, and 


divided at the top into five revolute ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort filtorme fila- 
ments, having a cylindrical. tubular anthera. 

4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong, coronated 
germen, a ſhort filiforme ſtyle, and two oblong, 
depreſſed, involute ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. SEMINA, 
long, compreſſed, and crowned with hairy down, 
Ihe receptacle is plane and naked. 


CURYSOSPLENIUM, 


Species. 


| Common, | 


HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 
both perennials, which are called, | 
1. Common Golden Saxifrage. N 
2, Alternate- leaved Golden Saxifrage. 


1. Common Golden Saxifrage. The root 


is creeping, and puts forth numerous, flender 
fbres. The ſtalks are weak, ſquare, hairy, branch- 


ing a little, and about fix inches long. he leaves 


ard 

Al ergate- 
leived -. 
Gol {en | 
Saxitii2e 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


are roundiſh, crenated, cared, and grow oppoſite 
The flowers are | 
produced from the wings of the leaves on the upper 


to each other on ſhort footſtalks. 


parts of the branches : They grow on ſhort toot- 
ſtalks, and are of a gollen yellow colour; come 
out in March, April, and May, and the ſeeds ripen 
in June and July) - | „„ 

2. Alternate-leaved Golden Saxifrage. The 
root is creeping, ard full of ſlender fibres. The 


ſtalks are very tender, green, hairy, branching a 


little, and grow to about fix or eight inches high. 
The leaves are oblong, roundiſh, crenated, hairy, 
earcd, of a pale green, and grow alternately 
on long footſtalks. The flowers are ſmall, and 
of a bright yellow colour. They come out from 
the tops of the plants in April and May, and the 
ſceds ripen ſoon after. . : 


Theſe two little elegant plants grow naturally 
in ſhady woods, bogs, and moiſt places in many 


parts of England; which teaches us to ſearch out 
for them ſuch a ſituation in our garden, if we 
would have them in perfection. If ſuch a fitua- 
tion is wanted, the Gardener need not be diſcou- 
raged, for they will grow very well in a ſhady bor- 
der; or they may be planted in mout places in 
the wilderneſs among the trees, where they will 
flouriſh, an! ſhew their flowers early in the 
pring, before the leaves of the trees are fully 
our. 


| 


plenium foltis oppeoſitis. 


ſoſplenium felits ampiioribus auriculatis ; Taberne- 


P. XXI. 


GOLDEN SAX IFRAG E. 


j 


The propagation is by parting of the roots, 
the belt time for which is Auguſt, Previous to 
this work, the ground ſhould be dug, made fine, 


and early in the morning ſhould have a gocd ioak 
of water, if the place is not naturally wet and 


the ſeeds are ſingle, oval, ob- 


moiſt, and in the evening plant the roots. In 


doing of this, carefully jpread the fibres, and let 
the tops of the roots be covered with about a quar- 


ter of an inch of the fineſt mould. If the place is 


not naturally ſhady, place ſome tall boughs at a 


up, exhibit their bloom, and make a pretty ap- 
pearance in the wilderneſs among the trecs; or, in 


ſhort, in any place that is ſhady and moitt enough 


for them to grow to periection. . 

1 hey may be allo propagated by ſowing of the 
feeds. This ſhould be in the ſummer, toon after 
they are ripe. . The ground ſhould be made fine, 
and the leeds muſt be thinly ſown ad Nightly 
raked in; the plants will ſoon come up; and if it 


be in the garden, they ſnobld be kept clean from 


weeds, and duly watercd; if on a boggy, moiſt 
part, that ſuits their nature, from the time of 


_ lowing the ſeeds, you need rut be anxious about 


their ſafety ; for there they will riſe along with the 
native weeds, will ſeem to rejoice in ſuch com- 
pany, and in the ſpring will ſhow their bloom with 


that native eaſe and beauty Nature deſigned them. 


1. Common Saxitrage, which is allo often cal- 
led Oppolite-leaved Saxifrage, is titled, Chry/of- 
Tournetort calls it, Chry- 
montanus, Chry/oſpleniuam l, Saxifrega aura; 
Dodonæus, Sexifraga aurea; Caſpar Bauhine, 

Sax iir 076 


Proper diitance towards the ſouth; then your 
plants will be protected from injuries which the 
tun may occaſion, they will readily take to 
the ground, and early in the ſpring will ſhoot 


Titles. 
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Saxiſraga rotundifolia aurea; Dalechamp, Saxi- 
fraga Romanorum; and Moriſon, Alchemilia rotun- 
difolia aurea birſuta. It grows naturally in moiſt, 
ſhady places in England, Germany, and in 
Canada. 


Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Chryſaſplenium; 
and in the Flora Lapponica, Chryſo oſplenium foliis 
amplioribus auriculatis. Tournefort calls it, Chry- 
ſoſplenium foliis pediculis oblongis inſidentibus; Ray, 
Saxifraga aurea, foliis pediculis oblongis inſidenti- 
bus ; and Moriſon, Sedum paluſtre luteum majus, 


rally in moiſt ſhady places in England, Germany, 
and Sweden. 

pen boo aria — and the characters are, 

næan | 


ſyſtem. 


foliis pediculis longis inſidentibus. It grows natu- 


. Claſs and Chryſoſplenium is of the claſs and order Deen: | 


1. CaLyx is a permanent perianthium, di- The cha- 
vided into four or five oval, coloured, patent **ficrs. 
ſegments. 


2. CoroLLa: There 1 none. The coloured 


| calyx 1s all the flower. 
2. Alternate-leaved Golden Saxifrage. This 


is titled, Chryſoſplenium foliis alaternis. In the 


3. STAMINA are eight or ten very ſhort, erect, 
awl-ſhaped filaments, "placed in an angular re- 
ceptacle, having ſimple antherz. 

4. PrsTILLuUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the flowers, and two awl-ſhaped ſtyles, the 
length of the ſtamina, with obtuſe ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a two-beaked bipartite 
capſule of one cell, formed of two valves, and 
ſurrounded by a green cup. 

6. SeMina. The ſeeds are numerous, angu- 
lar, _—_ -pointed, and ſmall, 


G c ee eee ee 


CICHORIUM, SUCCORY, or EN DIVE. 


| * Wild Succory. of the ſhops, which 
fi 


grows ſo plentifully in lawns and borders 
elds in many parts of England, ought not 


5 wholly to be paſſed by, as it is a beautiful flower, 


and in ſome countries, where it does not grow 
| naturally, much reſpected. 

ui: Ihe root is thick, and hung with many fibres. 
- flower In ſome ſituations it will remain for many years, 
deſcribed, though in others its duration will not be longer 


than two or three years. The ſtalk is branching, | 


and will be a yard or more in height. The 
leaves are deeply cut, and the ſegments ſharp- 
pointed; they rife directly from the roots, as well 
as the ſtalks, where they fit cloſe, without any 
Footſtalks. The flowers are of a fine blue colour, 
large, and are produced from the ſides of the 
; ſtalks, without any pedicles. They will be in 


blow in June and July, and ripen their ſeeds in 


September. 
Culture. It is propagated by ſowing the wech in May. 


After the plants come up, thin them to two 
feet diſtance, keep them clean from weeds, and 


they will flower ſtrong the ſummer following. 
Titles. Wild Succory i is titled, Cichorium floribus ge- 
minis ſelilibus, foliis runcinatis, In the Hortus 


Vo I. I. 
40 


| 


Cl; kene it is meme; Cchorian caule # mplici, 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gebern Hylvenre, five 


oHcinarum; and Cammerarius, Intybus fylveſtris. 


and imbricated; the ſcales are narrow, ſpear-, 


It grows naturally by road ſides i in moſt parts of 


Europe. 


Cichorium is of the claſs and order Syngenef fa Claf 


Polygamia Aqualis; and the characters are, and order 


1. CaLyx. The common calyx is calyculated ia the 

ſyſtem. 

ſhaped, and equal. c he cha- 
2. CoroLLa, The flower is plane and uni- raters. 

form. The florets are placed in a circle; and 

each conſiſts of a tongue-ſhaped truncated petal, 


deeply indented in five parts. 


3. STAMINA conſiſt of five very ſhort capil- 


| lary filaments, with a cylindrical, five-cornered, | 
tubulous anthera. 


PrsTILLuM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 


| two revolute ſtigmas, 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 


are contained in the connivent calyx. 


6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle and compreſſed, 
The n e is Faleaceous. 


5 X | CHAP. 
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4.46 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
. CXXIII. 
CICUTAX WAT-ER-HEM:LQ CE. 
\HOSEF who are fond. of abundance of In ſuch a ſituation, therefore, let the ground be 
plants will of courſe admit the ſpecies of | well dug and made fine; and then in the autumn. 
Cicuta into the watery and moiſt parts of their | thinly ſow the ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, 
gardens. The ſpecies are three in number only, | and ſlightly rake them in. In the ſpring the 
and are uſually named, | plants will come up; and then 1s the time to 
0 pecies. 1. Engliſh Long: leaved Water-Hemlock. thin them where they appear too cloſe. Weed. 
1 2. Canada Water-Hemlock. bo ing muſt always be attended to as often as you 
| 3. Virginian Water-Hemlock. _ find it neceſſary, and watering in dry weather, 
'Dekerip: 1. Engliſh Long-leaved Water-Hemlock. This | for theſe plants eſpecially muſt not be omitted; 
| tion of the ſpecies always grows in water, and the culture of | and this is all the trouble they will require. 
5 Engliſh it ſhould never be attempted in a garden, unleſs |. About the ſecond or third ſummer after fow- 
1 SO there is a pond, or ſome water for its reception; ing, the plants will ſhew their flowers, and in 
| Fee. in ſuch places it will have a very pretty effect the autumn perfect their ſeeds, 
1 Hemlock. among Others of the watery breed. | ” 8 I, Engliſh Long-leaved Water-Hemlock 15 Titles, 
Ihe root ſends forth numerous ſlender black | titled, Cicuta umbellis oppoſiti foliis, petiolis mar- 
: fibres into the mud. The ſtalks will grow to be | ginatis obtuſis. In the Hortus Cliſfortianus it is 
1 four feet high, and are large, hollow, and branch- | termed ſimply, Cicuta; and in the Flor a Lappo- 
7 ing. The leaves are winged, compoſed of many | mica, Cicuta aquatica. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
: long, narrow, ſerrated folioles, and grow on long Sium eruce folio, Gerard, Sium alterum, oluſatri 
f ſtrong footſtalks. The flowers are produced in | facie; and Parkinſon, Sium majus alterum angujti- | 
5 large umbels, from the ends of the branches; | Folium. It grows naturally in pools and watery 
q they are of a yellowiſh-green colour, come out in | places in England and molt parts of Europe. 
1 Tune and July, and are ſucceeded by ſmall chan- | 2. Canada Water-Hemlock. 1 his is titled, 
{ nelled feeds, like parſley, which will be ripe in | Cicuta ramis bulbiferis, Gronovius calls it, 
. September. This plant is faid to be a ſtrong | Ammi foliorum lacinulis capillaribus, caule angu- 
þ EE 0 On. | VV lato; and Ray, Umbellifera aqualica, foliis in 
; Menue: It is propagated by throwing the ſeeds into the | minutiffima & plane capillaria ſegmenta diviſis. It 
5 of p:opa- water, ſoon after they are ripe; and if the place grows naturally in Canada and Virginia. 3 5 
gaiiig is ſuitable for them they will come up, and about 3. Virginian Water-Hemlock is titled, Cicuta 
tis ict, the ſecond ſummer after will ſhew their flowers. | foliorum ferraturis mucronatis, petiolis membrana- 
| The roots alſo may be planted in ſuch places; | ceis apice bilobis. Gronovius calls it, Ægopodium 
| but the plants ſeldom do ſo well as thoſe raiſed | folzolrs lanceolatis acuminatis ſerratis, Plukenet, 
| from ſeeds. Where the water is not deep, it | Angelica Caribearum elatior, oluſatri folio, flore 
| will have the beſt effect, as it will the better | albo, ſeminibus Iuters ftriatis, cumini odore & ſa- 
. ſncw itſelf for obſervation. It grows naturally in | pore; and Moriſon, Angelica Virginiana, foliis 
1 a ſhallow pool on Hounſlow-Heath; and who- | acutioribus, ſemine ſtriato minore, cumini ſapore & 
(| ever is poſſeſſed of ſuch places in any part of his | odore. It is a native of Virginia. | 
1 eſtate, he may beautify them with theſe wonderful | Cicuta is of the claſs and order Pentandria Di- Olat and 
5 | products of Nature. | CET gynia; and the characters are, 5 
8 Peſerip- 2. Canada Water-Hemlock. The ſtalks of 1. CaLyx. The general umbel is roundiſh, in the 
| tion of the this ſpecies are hollow, angular, and branching. | and compoſed of numerous equal radii. The 12 
Canada Ihe leaves are large, and beautifully divided | partial umbel alſo is roundiſh, and compoſed of Ihe cha- 
b into a multitude of minute, narrow, plane ſeg- | many equal briſtly rays. „ kater. 
: ments. The flowers grow in large umbels from There is no general involucrum, but a par- 
| thx ends of the branches, and are ſucceeded by tial one, compoſed of ſeveral ſhort briſtly | 
_ channelled ſeeds, which will be ripe in the folioles. VVV 
| autumn. „ . „ The proper perianthium is hardly diſcernible. 
BE RT 3. Virginian Water-Hemlock. This is often | 2. CorxorLa, The general flower is uniform. 
Vir nien called Virginian Angelica. The ſtalks are large, | The florets conſiſt each of five oval inflexed pe- 
Water- hollow, and branching. The leaves alſo are | tals, which are nearly equal. | 
Hemlock. large, and have membranaceous footſtalks. The 3. STAMINA are five capillary filaments, longer 
tolioles are ſpear- ſhaped, acuminated, and ſharply | than the corolla, having ſimple antherz. 
ſcrrated. The flowers grow in large umbels 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
from the ends of the branches; their colour is | below the flower, and two filitorme perſiſting 
White; they come out in June and July, and are | ſtyles longer than the corolla, with ſimple ſtigmas. 
ſucceeded by ſmall channelled ſeeds, which have 5. PERICARPIUM, There is none. The fruit 
the taſte and ſmell of. cinnamon, and will be ripe is nearly oval, ſtriated, furrowed, and diviſible 
in the autumn. into two parts, 1 . 
1 Theſe two laſt plants are natives of watery 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, oval, convex, 
on, placcs in their reſpective countries; but they will | ſtriated {id d pla he oth 
of propa- P P. 0 ries; but they ſtriated on one ſide, and plane on the other. 
gating grow very well with us in a ſhady moiſt earth, | | 
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cxxiv. 


CIRCAZA, ENCHANTERS NIGHTSHADE. 


\HERE are only two real ſpecies of this 
genus, called, 
1. Common Enchanters Nightſhade. 


beck 2. Alpine Enchanters Nightſhade. 


13 root is creeping, tough, and full of fibres. The 


ers Night- ſtalks are upright, round, and grow to about a 
ſhade. foot and a halt high. The leaves are large, heart- 


ſhaped, pointed, ſlightly indented, of a dark. 


green colour on their upper ſurface, but paler 


under, and grow oppoſite to each other, on 


pretty long footſtalks. Each talk is terminated 


by one-long range of flowers, and ſmaller ſpikes | 


alſo branch out from the ſides; they are ſmall, 
and of a white colour; come out in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and 
| September. 
Vary. There is a notable variety o& this ſpecies, 


called the Canada Enchanters Nightſhade. The 


ſtalks are ſtrong, erect, and advance to four or 


five feet high. The leaves are very broad. The 


flowers are White, and grow in very long looſe 
ſpikes. 


| Alpine 2. Alpine Enchanters Nightſhade. The root of | 
Enchant- this ſpecies is creeping, fibrous, and tough. The | 
ers Night- ſtalks are weak, ſlender, and grow only to about 
| fix inches high. The leaves are like thoſe of the 


ſhade, 
former, but ſmaller, and are indented on their 


edges. The flowers come out from the tops of 


the ſtalks, in ſingle looſe ſpikes; they are very 


| ſmall, white, appear in June and July, and the ; 


| ſeeds ripen in Augult. 
Culture. | Theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by dividing 


of the roots, the beſt time for which is the au- 
tumn, though it may be done ſucceſsfully at 


any other ſeaſon of the year. They grow natu- 
rally in ſhady woods and moiſt places; which 


admoniſhes us, that they will reliſh beſt ſuch a | 
ſituation in our gardens; though we need not 


1. Common Enchanters Nightſnade. The 


be anxious about ſucceſs in propagating them; 


| for though they like a moiſt ſhady ſtation the 
' beſt, yet they will grow very well in any foil or 


ſituation, and no aſpect comes amiſs to them. 

1; Common Enchanters Nightſhade is titled, Ties, 
Circæa caule erecto, racemis Pluribus. In the 
Hortus Gliffortianus it is termed ſimply, Circa, 


| Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Salani folia Circæa ditta 


major; Lobel, Circea Lutetiana ; and Parkinſon, 
Circea Lutetiana major. Tournefort names the 


Canada variety, Circa Canaden/is latifolia, fore 


albo, It grows naturally in England, moſt parts 


of Europe, and North-America. 


2, Alpine Enchanters Nightſhade is titled,” 
Circea caule adſcendente, racemo unico. In the 
Flora Lapponica it is termed, Circæa calyce colo- 
rato. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Solani folio Circæa 


Alpina; and Columna, Gircea minima. It grows 


naturally on the ſides of mountains in moſt of 
the cold parts of Europe. 


Circea is of the claſs and as Diandria Cliſk 


Monogynia; and the characters are, and order 
1. Cal vx is a perianthium conſiſting of two 5 the 
oval, concave, deflexed, deciduous leaves. Pim 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of two obcordated, equal, The cha- 


patent petals, which are rather ſhorter than the raters. 
leaves of the calyx. | 


- STAMINA are two erect capillary filaments 


the length of the calyx, having roundiſh antherz. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen 
e, below the flower, a filiforme ſtyle the 
length of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe emarginated | 
ſtigma. | 

5. PERICARPIUM is a turbinated, oval, our; 
hiſpid, bilocular, bivalvate capſule, chat opens 


from the baſe to the top. 


6. SxMIxA. The ſeeds are Gngle, one being 8 


| in each cell of the capſule ; they are of an oblong | 


figure, and narrowelt ; at the bale, 
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Cxxv. 


ETSTUS: ROCK-R 0 8 E. 


F this genus there are, | 
1. Common Dwarf G tus, or Little Sun- 


flower. 

. Prickly-cupped Dwarf Ciſtus. 
Appennine Dwarf Ciſtus. 
Dwarf Mountain Ciſtus. 
Hairy Dwarf Ciftus. 

. Thyme-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus. 
Serpillum leaved Dwarf Ciſtas, 
. Moneywort Dwarf Ciſtus. 


era. 


£98 e 


9. warf ee Dwarf 22 

10. Scaly-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus. 

11. Canada Dwarf Ciſtus. 

12. Plantain- leaved Dwarf Ci us. 

13. Oeland Dwarf Ciſtus. 

14. Marum leaved Dwarf Ciſtus. 

15. White Spaniſh Dwarf Ciſtus. 

16. Italian Dwarf Ciſtus. 

17. Helvetian Dwarf Ciſtus. 

18. Heath-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus. 
3 19. Um- 
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19 Umbellated Dwarf ol 13. 


Common 
Darf 


C This hath numerous ſlender, tough, trailing, 
11tU5, 


ligneous ſtalks, covered with a brown bark. The 
leaves are oblong, green, a little hairy on their 
upper ſide, downy underneath, and grow oppo- 
ſite to each other on the branches. The flowers 
are produced thinly on the tops of the ſtalks, 
growing on moderately-long footſtalks ; their 
colour is yellow; they come out in June and 

July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and Sep- 

tember. 

There are two notable varieties of this ſpecies, 
called, 
The Broad leaved White · flowered Dwarf C iſtus, 

The Roly Dwarf Ciſtus. 

2. Prickly-cupped Dwarf C iſtus. The ſtalks 
of this ſpecies are ſhrubby, ſhort-jointed, up- 
right, and fend forth many branches from the 
tides, 
ing reflexed borders; they are of a bright-green 
on the upper ſide, but downy underneath, and 
grow oppolite to each other. The flowers 


Varieties, 


Prickly. 
cupped 
Dwarf 
Ciſtus. | 


are produced in ſmall cluſters from the ends of | ere. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, of a 


the branches; they are of a golden-yellow colour, 

come out in July, and the ſeeds 1 255 in the 
autumn. 

1 is a variety of this, with white flowers. 

3. Appennine Dwarf (ius. 

this ſpecies are ligneous, tough, and ſpread 


Falls. 
Appen- 
nite 
| Dwarf 
Ciſtus. ſhaped, oblong, and downy. The flowers are 
| large, and grow from the ends of the branches 
in June and July, and the feeds ripen in Es 
and September. 
| Varieties, 
| names of, 
| White German Ponrf Ciſtus. 
Yellow German Dwarf Ciſtus. 
There is alſo another variety, called, 
Stone Dwarf Ciftus. | 
The ſtalks of this ſort are more erect chan the 
others, and the flowers are whiter. | 


They uſually retain their difference from ſeeds; 


15 fo that if you ſow the ſeeds of either of them, | 
you may be pretty ſure of having the ſame ſorts 


again. 

4. Dwarf Mountain Ciſus. 
ſpecies are procumbent, tough, and ſhrubby. 
The leaves are oblong, oval, and of an hoary 
whiteneſs. The flowers are white, come out 
from the tops of the ſtalks in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. This will ſometimes 

continue the ſucceſſion of blow until the end of 

ſummer. 


5. Hairy Dwarf Ciſtus. 


1 | The ſtalles of this 


ground. The leaves are ſpear-ſnaped, oval, 


hairy, downy underneath, and grow oppoſite to 
The flowers are collected into 


each other. 

ſmalliſh heads, at the tops of the ſtalks ; their 

colour is white, and they often continue to ſhew 
themſelves the greateſt part of the ſummer. 

6. Thyme-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus. 

of this ſpecies are ligneous, trailing, and about 

half a foot in length. The leaves are oval, nar- 


Thyme- 


row, hoary, and grow oppoſite to each other. | 


The flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters from 

the ends of the ſtalks; their colour is white; 

they come out in June and July, and the ſeeds 

_ ripen ſoon after. This ſpecies mult have a dry 

ſandy foil and a warm ſituation, otherwiſe its 
continuance will be but of ſhort duration. 

8 Ferie 7. Serpillum-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus. 

JAW the ground. The leaves are oblong, hairy, and' 

of a very dark-green colour. The flowers are 

of a golden-yellow, and finely ſcented 


Common Dwarf Ciſtus, or Little Sunflow er. 


Ihe varieties of this ſpecies uſually 80 ” the 


The ſtalks 


The ſtalks 
of this ſpecies are ſlender, ligneous, and lie on 


; they 


The ſtalks of 


0 » 
— 9 


The ſtalks of this 


* 


Peties are ſlender, herbaceous, and weak. 


ſpecies are ligneous, tough, and lie on the | 


their under ſide, and grow to each other. 


| grow oppokite to each other. 


ſpecies are ſlender, ligneous, and procumbent. 


and grow oppoſite to each other. 


_ dented; 
| the former, and the ſeeds ripen accordingly. 


of this ſpecies are ligneous and procumbent. 


erect, ſhrubby plant, ſending forth ſeveral ſpread- 


come out in july and the feeds ripen in Sep. 
tember. ; | 

8. Moneywort Dwarf Ciſtus. The ſtalks of Mone : 
this ſpecies are long, ſhrubby, divide into many we. 
branches, and trail on the ground. The lower 
leaves are round, and thoſe on the branches are of 
an oval figure; their upper ſurface is a light- 
green colour, but they are grey iſh underneath, and 
have ſeveral conſpicuous veins running from the 
baſe of each leaf. The flowers are large, and of 
a white colour; they come out in cluſters from 
the ends of the branches in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

9. Narrow-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus. The ſtalks 
of this ſpecies are ſlender, trailing, ligneous, and 


tough. The leaves are oblong, oval, hairy, and 


The flowers are 
imall, and of a yellow colour; they grow from 


N arrow. 
leaved, 


the ends of the branches in ſmall looſe ſpikes; 
The leaves are oblong and narrow, hav- | 


their appearance is in June and July, and the 


| ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and September. 


10. Scaly-leaved Dwarf Ci#us. The ſtalks of 


Sealy» 
this ſpecies are ligneous, four-cornered, 


and leave ed; 


thickiſh ſubſtance, ſcaly on their ſurface, ind 
grow on footſtalks. The flowers grow many to- 


gether from the ends and ſides of the branches; 


| their appearance is in July, and the ſeeds ripen 

in the autumn. 
| 195 a warm ſituation. 
themſelves every way. The leaves are ſpear- 


This mult have a dry light foil 
Canada Dwarf Ciftus. The ſtalks of this 
The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and grow alternately on 
the ſtalks. The flowers grow in ſmall looſe 
ſpikes from the ends of the ſtalks; their colour 
is yellow, and they appear in July or Auguſt. 

12. Plantain-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus. The ſtalks 
of this ſpecies are thick, ſhort, and fend forth 
ſeveral ſhort branches from the ſides. The radi- 
cal leaves are oval, trinervous, and woolly ; thoſe 
on the ftalks are ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, and 


Canada, 


Pl:ntain« 
leaved, 


placed alternately. The flowers are pretty large; 
they come out from the ends of the branches in 
June and July, and the 8 ripen in Augult 


and September. 


13. Oeland Dwarf Ciſtus. The ſtalks of this 


Oeland, 
The leaves are oblong, ſmooth on both fides, 

The flowers 

are moderately large, and their petals are in- 
they come out about the ſame time with 


14. Marum-leaved Dwarf Ciftus. The ſtalks 3 tum- 


of this ſpecies are lender, ſhrubby, and branch- leates, 


ing. The leaves are oblong, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 


hairy on their outſide, and "woolly underneath. 


The flowers come out from the ends and ſides of 


the branches in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. 


15. White Spanith Dwarf Ciftus. The ſtalks 


White 

| Spaniſh, 
The leaves are oval, hairy, very hoary, white on 
The 


flowers are pale, and grow in kind of umbels; 
they come out in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in September. 


16. Italian Dwarf Ciſtus. This is a har: 


Italian, 


ing branches oppoſite to each other. The leaves 


alſo grow oppoſite, and are on both ſides armed 
with "trong prickly hairs or briſtles. 


The lower 
leaves are of an oval figure, and have footſtalks; 
but thoſe on the upper parts of the plant are 
Dear: ſhaped, and fit cloſe without any footſtalks. 
The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes from the ends 
of the branches; they are of a pale-yellow co- 
lour; their petals are lightly indented, and their 
cups are hiſpid. 
17. Hel- 
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Helre- 
tian; 


Hea:h- 
leaved, 


and Um- 
beliated 
Dwarf 
 Cittus 
ceſeribed. 


Culture. 


root, and may any time af erwards be turned out 


remain. | | 
This method is to be underſtood of thoſe ſpe- 


to thoſe which are herbaceous, or have creeping. 


17. Helvetian Dwarf C fa3. he talks are 


I'gneous, trailing, and about a foot long The 


leaves are narrow, rough on their byrders, and 


grow alternately. Ihe flowers grow {ingiy on 
tootſtalks, from the upper parts of the ſtalks; 
they are of a fine yellow colour, and ſometimes 
continue to ſhew themſelves from June to the 
end of ſummer. 1 

18. Heath-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus. The ſtalks 
of this ſpecies are erect, woody, and about a 
foot and a half high. The leaves are narrow, 
{imooth, and grow in bunches alternately from 


the ſides of the ſtalks. The flowers grow in 


clufters on the tops of the plants; they are of a 
fine yellow colour, pretty large, and ſhew them- 
ſelves in June, July, and Auguſt. 

19. Umbellatcd Dwarf Cr. The ſtalks 
are ligneous, ſhort, and lie on the ground. 
The leaves are narrow, and placed oppoſite to 
each other, The flowers come out in umbels 
from the tops of the ſtalks, and their appearance 
is about the ſame time with the former. | 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, or by 
cuttings or ſlips taken near the root. When 
the latter method is to be practiſed, the cut- 
tings ſhould be planted in pots, aud the pots 


ſet in the greenhouſe, in a ſhady place; and 


if they are duly watered, they will toon ſtrike 


with the mould into the places where they are to 


cies which are of a woody nature ; with reſpect 


roots, the roots may at any time be divided, cither 


in the autumn, winter, or ſpring, and every bit 


will grow, and 1yon give encreale enough. 


But the far beſt method of propagating all 
the forts is by ſowing the ſeeds, which they ripen 


every year as regularly as hardy annuals. 
1 he beſt way will be to ſoy the ſeeds, in the 


ſpring, in the places where they are to remain; 


and after the plants come up, to thin them to 


proper diſtances; for ſuch plants will live longer 


than thoſe that have been removed. But it may 
be done with greater expedition by ſowing the 
ſeeds in a moderate hotbed ; for this will bring 


them forward, and cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong 
from the firſt. About Midſummer, in the firit 


moiſt weather that happens, they ſhould be taken 


out of the beds, with a ball of earth to each 
root, and planted in the places where they are 
deſigned to remain, obſerving always to ſhade 
and water them at firſt as often as you find it 


neceſſar. e 
| Moſt people keep a plant or two of each of 


the tendereſt ſorts in the greenhouſe, to preſerve 


the kinds; bur for this there is no neceſſity, as 
they every year produce ſuch large quantities of 


ſeeds, that a few. of each ſort may be eaſily col- 


lected, to be ſown in the ſpring, to raiſe a freſh 
ſupply, in caſe an unfavourable winter ſhould 


Put a period to the old plants. Neither is there 


an abſolute neceſſity of gathering the leeds 


every autumn, though it would be a piece of 


_ Prudence not to neglect it; for they will conti- 


Proper 
ſo1s ard 
ſituations, 


nue in the veſſels until the ſpring of the year, the 


time for ſowing them; inſomuch that I have 
frequently collected good ſeeds in the ſpring 
from dead plants, that had been killed in the 
winter, and thus raiſed a freſh ſupply in abun- 


dance. 


hey all like a ſandy, chalky, light, dry ſoil, 
and a ſhady ſituation, and in ſuch places they 
will laſt for many years. But as they are ſo 


eaſily raiſed from feeds, the beſt way will be to 


ſet them in any place as it ſhall happen; and 
be careful to gather ſeeds for a ſucceſſion, the 
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Tus palulus, foliis lanceoletis hirlis. 
montanus calls it, Hellanthemum album Gerinant- 
cum; and Dillenius, Helianibemum ſaxetile, foliis 


1 


ſame as you would biennials, and other ſnort-Iived 
plants. | 

1 heſe plants have a pretty effect in any p'ace, 
tao* they ſhould be ſtationed in plenty along the 
edges of the wilderneſs-quarters, where they will 
ſhew themſelves to advantage, and be very orna- 
mental, elpecially in moraings, when they will 
be covered with bloom; though in afternoons 
they aſſume rather a melancholy aſpect, for the 


petals of ſome of the flowers will be dropping 


off, others quite gone; a ſad, but quit em5.cm 
of human life, and which nevertheleF may con- 
duce to good reflections and obſervations. 

1. Common Dwarf Cijtus, or Little Sun- 
Flower, is titled, Ciſtus ſuffrutice/ns procambens, 
ftipulis lanceolatis, foliis oblongis revolutis ſubpilo- 
is. In the Horlus Cliſtortianus it is termed 


> 


Cifins ſtipulis quaternis, foliis eblonzis utringue uu. 


dig, caule procumbente. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Chemec:ſtus vulgaris, flore Inteo, John Bauhine, 
Helianthemum foliis majoribus, flore albo, Park in- 
lon, Helianthemum vulgare; Gerard, Helianthe- 
mum Anglicum flore tuteo; and Cammerarius, Flos 


ſalis, Panax chironium, It grows naturally in dry 
- paſtures and mountainous places in England and 


molt parts of Europe. | 


2. Prickly-cupped Ciſtus is, Ciftus ſuffruticoſits 
ftipulatus foliis ovatis, calycibus hiſpidis. Grono- 


vius calls it, Ciſtus foliis Ionceolato-linearibus inte- 
gerrimis ſubtus incanis; Le Monier, Ciſtus foliis 
oviongo-linearivus margine revolutis; Caſpar Bau— 
hine, Ciftzs Ledon roſmarini foliis ſubtts incauis; 
Barrelier, Helianthemum, anguſto ſerpilli folio, vil- 
loſunt, fore aureo, Italicam; and Cluſius, Ledon 8. 
It grows naturally in Spain and Narbonne. 

3. Appennine Ciſtus is, Ciſtus fruticeſus fi pla- 
Tabernæ- 


Titles. 


& cæillibus incanis oblongis, floribus elbis. It 
grows naturally on the Appennine and Italian 


Mountains. „ | 
4. Dwarf Mountain Ciftas is titled, Ciſtus ſilf- 


fruticoſus ſtipulatus procumbens, foliis oblongo-ova- 
lis incanis,  calycibus , levibus, petalis ſerratis. 


Plukenet calls it, Ci/ius bumiiis Alpinus duricr, 
poli; noſtratis folio candicante; Ray, Chamaciſius 


moutanus, polii folio, and Dillenius, Helianthe- 


mum montanum, polii folio incano, fore candido. 
It grows naturally upon Bren-downs in Somerſet- 
hire. 3 i | 

5. Hairy Dwarf Ciſtus. This is, Ciſtus ſuffri- 
ticoſus ſtipulatus, foliis linearibus ſubtus ſubjulcatis 
incanis, calycilus levibus. Cluſius calls it, CHamæ- 


incanis; John Bauhine, Helianthemum flore allo, 


folio anguſto hirſuto; alſo, Helianthemum, ſ. Ciſeus 


humilis, folio ſampſuci, capitulis valde kirſulis , 
and Sauvages, Ciſtus ſtipulis quaternis, foliis line- 


_ ari-ovalibus incanis, calycibus tomenteſis; allo, 


Ciſtus foliis villaſis lanceolatis, axillis foligſis, ſiipu- 


lis ſubulatis. It grows naturally near Montpeher. 

6. Thyme-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus is titled, Ciſtus 
ſuffruticuloſus ſtipulatus procumbens, folits linoort- 
bus oppoſitis breviſſimis congeſtis. Barrelier calls 
it, Chamæciſtus luteus, thymi folio, oligenthes. Tt 
grows naturally in the ſouth of France and 
Spain, | | b 

7. Serpillum-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus is titled, 
Ciſtus ſuffruticoſus, ſti pulatus, foliis obne, caly- 
cibus lævibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, CHa? 
ciſtus repens ſerpillifolia lutes; John Baunine, 


 Chameciſtus ſerpilli falta nigricaule & bitjute, fene 


aureo odorato; and Clufius, Chameciſtus 2. It 
grows naturally on the Alps of Auſtria and 
Stiria. 
8. Moneywort Ciftus is, Ciſtus fuffruticeſts fi- 
pulatus, foliis inferioritus erbiculatis, fuperieri bus 
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ovatis, Magnol calls it, Ciſtus humilis, ſ. Chame- 


ciſtus nummulariæ folio; and John Bauhine, Heli- 
anthemum ad nummulariam accedens. It grows 
naturally near Montpelier. | ; 
9. Narrow-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus is, Ciſtus ſuf- 
fraticoſus procumbens ſtipulatus, foliis ovato-oblon- 
gis ſubpilofis, petalis lanceolatis. Ray and Dille- 
nius call it, Heliantheinum vulgare, petalis florum 
peranguſtis. It is a native of England, and grows 
naturally in the meadows near Croydon. 

10. Scaly-leaved Dwarf Ciftus is, Ciſtus ſuffru- 


ticeſus ſtipulatus, foliis obtentis ſquamis orbiculatis. 
Barrelier calls it, Ciſtus humilis, floribus compactis 


in verticillos, minoris halimi foliis. It is a native 
of Spain. 33 
11. Canada Dwarf Ciſtus is, Ciſtus herbaceus 
ex/zipuilatus, foliis omnibus alternis lanceolatis, caule 
adſcendente. It is a native of Canada. 
12. Plantain- leaved Dwarf Ciſtus is, Ciſtus ex- 


ſtipulatus perennis, foliis radicalibus, ovatis triner- 


diig tomentoſis, caulinis glabris lanceolatis : ſummis 
alternis. Sauvages calls it, Ciſtus perennis, foliis 


hun appreſſis villeſis : ſummis glabris; Buxbaum, 
Hlelianthemum, plantaginis folio, perenne ; Caſpar 


Bauhine, Ciftus folio plantaginis, and John Bau- 
hine, Tuberaria noſtras; alſo, Tuberaria major. 
It grows naturally in Spain and Italy. 

13. Oeland Dwarf Ciftus is, Ciſtus ſuffruticoſus 
procumbens exſtipulatus, foliis oppoſitis oblongis utrin- 
que glabris : petiolis ciliatis, petalis emarginatis. In 


the Flora Suecica it is termed, Ciſtus caule procum- 


beute, foliis oblongis utrinque, ſtipulis nullis. It 


Srows naturally on the rocks of Oeland. 


14. Marum-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus is entitled, 
Ciſus ſuffruticoſus exſtipulatus, foliis oppoſitis ob- 

 tonzis petiolatis planis, ſubtus incants. John Bau- 
hine calls it, Helianuthemum Alpinum, foliis pilo- | 


| {elle minoris Fuchſii; Haller, Heliantbemum foliis 


Species. 


Vi 2inian | 


duced from the ends of the ſtalks, in April ; | a well-ſheltered firuation ; and when this is done, 


and 


Siberian 


Caytonia 
deiciibed, 


d terram congeſtis: ſuperne pilots, inferne tomen- 
4eſis; and Barrelier, Helianthemum luteum, thymi 


durioris folio. It is a native of Switzerland and 
ſome parts of Italy. — 


15. White Spaniſh Dwarf Cifus is titled, Ciſ. 


PIR. 


tus ſuſſruticoſus exſtipulatus procumbens, foliis oppo- 
fitis obovatis villaſis ſubtus tomentofis, floribus ſub- 
umbel alis. Sauvages calls it, Ciſtus foliis ovatis 
ſubtns incanis, alis nudis, caule procumbente; Caſ— 
par Bauhine, Chameæciſtus foliis myrti minoris in- 
canis; John Bauhine, Chamæciſtus foliis myrti 
tarenlinæ canis & cinereis; Cluſius, Chameciſtus 3; 


cante & hirjuto;, and Barrelier, Heliantbemum 
ſerpilli folio villaſo, flore pallido. It grows naturally 


in France and Spain. 


16. Italian Dwarf Ciſtus is, Ciſtus ſuſfruticoſus 
exſtipulatus, ſoliis oppeſitis hiſpidis: inferioribrs 
ovatis, ſuperioribus lanceclatis, ramis patentibus. 
Barrelier calls it, Heliantbemum ſerpilli folio vil- 
loſo, fore pallido, Italicum. It is a native of Italy. 

17. Helvetian Dwarf Ciſtus is, Ciſtus ſuffrut;. 
coſus procumbens exſtipulatus, foliis alternis linear;- 
bus margine ſcabris pedunculis unifloris. In the 
Flora Suecica it is termed, Ciſtus caule procum- 
bente, foliis alternis. Guettard calls it, Helian— 


 themum foliis linearibus ſepius alternis non ſtipula- 


tis, pedunculis unifloris, caule lignoſo; Sauvages, 
Ciſtus fruticoſus procumbens, foliis aciformibus u- 
dis, floribus auriculatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Chama- 
ciſtus, erice folio, luteus humilior; and John Bau- 
hine, Helianthemum tenuifolinm glabrum, luteo 
fore, per humum ſparſum, It grows naturally in 
Switzerland, Gothland, and France. 


Seguier, Heliantbemum Alpinum ſerpilli folio nigri- 


18. Heath-leaved Dwarf Ciſtus is, Ciſtus ſuf- 


fruticoſus adſcendens exſtipulatus, foliis allernis foſ- 
ciculatis linearibus glabris, pedunculis racemoſss. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Chamæciſtus, erice folio, 
luteus elatior; and John Bauhine, Hehanthemum 


tenuifolium glabrum erectum, luteo fore. It grows 
naturally near Montpelier. 5 | 


19. Umbellated Dwarf Ciſtus is, Ciftus ſufſru- 


 ticoſus procumbens exſtipulatus, foliis oppoſitis linea- 


ribus floribus umbellatis, Guettard calls it, Ciſtus 


folits linearibus non ſtipulatis, caule florali umbel- 


lato lignoſo , Caſpar Bauhine, Cifus Ledon foliis 
 thymi; and Cluſius, Ledon X. It grows natu- 


rally in France and Spain, 
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AIs genus admits of two ſpecies only: 
f I. Virginian Claytonia. = 
2. Siberian Claytonia. | 
1. Virginian Claytonia. The root is tuberous 
and ſmall. The ſtalks are ſlender, and grow but 


to about three inches high. The leaves are 


narrow, ſucculent, about two inches long, and 
of a deep-green colour. The flowers are pro- 


their colour is purple; and there is a variety 
with white flowers ſpotted with red. The 


ſeeds ripen in June; ſoon after which the ſtalks 


die to the ground, and freſh ones ariſe from the 
roots early in the ſpring. . 8 

2. Siberian Claytonia. The root is fibrous. 
The leaves are oval, ſmooth, nervous, broad at 
the top, and narrow at the baſe. The ſtalk is 


round, about three inches high, and adorned 


with two oval leaves ſtanding oppoſite to each 
other, without any footſtalk. The flowers are 


| large, of a delicate red, and very beautiful in 


the ſpring, when they make their appearance. 

Theſe plants are propagated by dividing the 
roots, the beſt time for which is in the latter 
part of the ſummer, when the ſtalks decay. 
They love a light dry foil, and thould be ſet in 


they will require no farther trouble except keep- 
ing them clean from weeds. | 


They are alſo readily propagated by ſeeds. 


Thele ſhould be ſown in the beginning of au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in the places 
where they are deſigned to remain. They will 
readily come up; and if the winter ſhould hap- 


Culture, 


pen to be ſevere, it would be proper to {tick 


ſome furze-buſhes round them for their defence. 
| | In 
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Gronovius ſimply, Claytonia. 


In the ſpring the plants muſt be thinned where 
they are too cloſe, and the weeds conſtantly 
plucked up as they ariſe; and this is all the 
trouble theſe plants will require. 

If they do not come up ſo cloſe as to injure 


one another, the thinning may be deferred until 


the leaves decay, and then the drawn plants may 
be made to ornament, other places; for theſe 
plants bear removing at that ſeaſon very well. 

1. Virginian Claytonia is titled, Claytonia foliis 
linearibus. Plukenet names it, Ornithogalo offi- 
nis Virginiana, flore purpureo pentapetaloide; and 
It grows common 
in Virginia, from whence the ſeeds were ſent by 
Mr. Clayton, in honour of whom this genus is 
thus named. N 

2. Siberian Claytonia is, Claytonia foliis ovatis. 
In the Stockholm Acts it is termed, Limnia, It 
grows common in Siberia. ie. 


Caytonia is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Monogynia, and the characters are, | 


: | , G i 
1. CALYX is a two-leaved oval perianthium, 


that is tranſverſe at the baſe. 

2, CoroLLa conſiſts of five oval, oblong, 
emarginated petals. | | 

3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped recurved fila- 
ments, 
oblong incumbent antherz. | 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a ſimple ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
trifid ſtigma. | 3 

3. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh elaſtic cap- 
ſule, compoſed of three valves, and containing 
three cells. Do | 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are three, and are 
roundiſh, N 


. 
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wilderneſs-quarters, woods, hedges, &c. 
| beſides thoſe already treated of, there are three 
beautiful ſpecies which grow erect, called, 


Species. 


Upright 
White 
Climber. 
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CL E M A 7 IS, VIRGINs BOWER. 


THE greateſt part of this genus are climbers, 
and fit to cover arbours, and diverſity 
But 


1. Upright White Climber. 
2. Upright Blue Climber. 
2. Maritime Climber, | 
1. Upright White Climber. 
this ſpecies are upright, and grow to be about 


compoſed of three or four pairs of oval, ſpear- 


| ſhaped, entire folioles, beſides the odd one which 


terminates them, and they grow oppolite to each 


other on the italks. The flowers are produced 


in umbels from the tops of the ſtalks; their co- 


lour is white, and each conſiſts of four or five 


Variety. 


Upright 
lue 


a little, and grow to be three or four feet high. 


entire, and grow oppolite to each other at the 


| and 
| Maritime 
Clin;ber 


deſcribed. 


ſpreading petals; they make their appearance in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies, of lower growth 


and with ſmaller leaves ; bur it hath, nevertheleſs, 

lar 

eltcemed. | | | | | 
2, Upright Blue Climber. The ſtalks of this 


ſpecies are erect, firm, ſlender, fluted, branching 


1 he leaves are large, oval. ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 


Joints, without any footſtalks. The flowers come 
out from the upper parts of the plant, on long 
tootitalks; they are large, of a fine violet co- 
lour, their petals are thick, and hang droop- 
ing, they will be in full blow in June, and the 
leeds ripen in September. 

3. Maritime Climber. This is a low creeping 
plant. The ſtalks are unbranching and ſix-cor- 
nered, I he leaves are pinnated, being compoſed 


The ſtalks of | 


again that have two or 


ger Bowers, on which account it is much 


The cha- 
racters. 


Wn ſhorter than the corolla, having 


of about five pair of narrow, ſtiff, ſmooth fo- 


lioles, and they grow oppoſite to each other at 
the joints. The flowers are produced from the 
tops of the ſtalks, on ſlender footſtalks; they 


are moderately large, whitiſh, come out in June 


and July, and ſometimes the ſucceſſion continues 
to the end of ſummer. : | 

Ih heſe ſorts are all propagated by dividing the 
roots, the beſt time for which is the aurumn, 


though it may be done ſucceſsfully in the winter 
three feet high. The leaves are pinnated, being | 


or ſpring. They multiply very faſt; ſo that 


Culture, 


every other year the roots ſhould be taken up, 
and reduced to a proper ſize, planting thoſe 


| three good buds at the 


, 5 
They are all very hardy, will grow in any ſoil 


or ſituation, and are highly proper to mix in the 
ſhrubbery, where they will ſhew their flowers in 


the vacancies among the lower trees to advan- 
tage, and in thoſe places have a pretty effect. 


1. Upright White Climber is named, Clema- 
tis foliis pinnatis : foliolis ovato-lanceolatis integer- 
| rims, caule erecto, floribus pentapetalis tetrapeta- 
_ liſque. Caſpar Bauhine terms it, Flammula redta; 


and Cammerarius, Flammula. It grows common 
on the hilly parts of Auſtria, Pannonia, Tartary, 
and the ſouth of France. _ oi 
2. Upright Blue Climber is, Clematis foliis 
ſimplicibus ſelſilibus ovato-lanceolatis, floribus cer- 
nuis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Clematitis cerulea 
erecta; and Cluſius, Clematis cerulea Pannonica. 
It grows naturally in Hungary and Tartary. 
3. Maritime Climber is, Clematis foliis pinna- 
tis linearibus, caulibus fimplicibus hexagonts. Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Clematis maritima repens. It 
grows naturally on the ſea-ſhores of Italy and the 


ſouth of France. 
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Varieties. 


Hoary 


ard 
Rough 
Iezved 

8 s! I. 
Baſil - 
deſcribed, 


Va: ieties. 


Caltore. 


thoſe of Scabious ; 
in September, and are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds 


CHAP. 


CLINOPO :::), 


HERE. are only three porn of this genus, 
called, 
Common Field-Baſil. 
+ Holly Field-Baſil. 
3. Rough-leaved Field- Baſil. | | 
Common Field-Baſil. The root is fibrous. 


The ſtalks are ſquare, ſlender, hairy, branching 
a little near the top, and grow to about a foot 
and a half high. The leaves are oval, hairy, of 
a pale-green colour, and grow oppoſite to each 
other at the joints. 


1 he flowers grow in whorls 
round the upper parts of the ſtalks, and each 
branch is terminated with a head of the flowers; 
they appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 8 
in the autumn. 

The varieties of this ſpecies are, 

The Purple flowered. 

The Red flowered. 
The White-flowered, | 

The Greater Broad-leaved Field- Baſil. 

The Rough-leaved Ficld-Baſll, having the 
whorls placed at a great diſtance from each other, 
commonly called the Ægyptian Field-Baſil. 

2. FIGUY Field-Baſil. The root is fibrous. 
The talks are ſquare, hoary, branching a little 


near the top, and grow to about two feet high. 


1he leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, 
hoary, {trongly (and to ſome very agreeably) 
ſcented, and grow oppciite by pairs at the joints 
without any footſtalks. The flowers terminate 
the ſtalks in flat tufts or heads, and others ſur- 
round it at the joints a little lower; their colour 


15 a pale-purple, and the loweſt tufts are alwa ays 
the largeſt; they come out in July, and the ſceds 


ripen in the autumn. 


This plant is ſaid to be an antidote att the 
bite of the rattle-ſnake ; hence the name Snake- 


weed 15 given to it by the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, where it grows naturally. 

3. Rough- leaved Field-Baſil. The ſtalks of 
this ſpecies are ſquare, hairy, branching near the 
top, and grow to upwards of two feet high, 


The leaves are rough, hairy, ſerrated, and grow 


oppoſite by pairs at the joints. The flowers 


* 


come out from the wings of the leaves, on each 


fide of the ſtalk, on flender hairy footſtalks; 
they are collected into ſmall roundiſh heads; 
their colour is white, and they much reſemble 
they make their appearance 


in our gardens. _ 

There are three or four varieties of this ſpe- 
cies, lome of which grow to upwards of three 
feet high, whilſt others hardly ever arrive at the 
height Df above a foot. 

This ſort muſt have a dry warm Gi and a 
wiell-ſheltered fituation, otherwiſe it will not live 
through our winters; ſo that it would be advile- 
able to ſet two or three plants in pots, to be 
houſed in winter, to preſerve the forts, in caſe a 
ſevere winter ſhould put a period to thoſe that 
are planted abroad. 

All the kinds are eaſily propagated by ſowing 
of the ſecds or parting of the roots. The belt 
time tor parting of the roots is the autumn; and 


with reſpect to the ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown in 


the ſpring, on a flight hotbed, 'to bring them 


_ edoratum ; 


ation; 
to che third ſort, as well as beſtowing 1 of the 


canis. 


Altiſima globularid. 


CXXVIIL 


forward. When they come up, they muſt be 
thinned, where they appear too cloſe, have plenty 
of air, and frequent waterings ; they mult after- 
wards be inured by degrees to the full air, when 


the glaſſes ſhould be entirely taken off both night 


and day. 

They need not be removed from the hotbed, 
but ſtand there until the autumn, by which time 
they will be ſtrong plants, and may be then fer 
out for good. 

T hey all like a dry ſoil and a warm ſhady ſitu- 
but this muſt be more peculiaily granted 


plants in pots, to enfure the continuance of the 


P 
1. Common Field-Baſil is titled, C Enopodi 11532 
capitulis ſub, otundis hiſpidis, brafets ' ſetaceis. in 


the Hortus Chffortianus it is termed, Clincpodiun 


Foliis ovatis, capitulis verticillatis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Clinopodium origano ſimile; and Cam- 
merarius, Clinopodium. The Egyptian variety 
ſtands in Miller's Dictionary with the title, CAi- 


Hand 


e 


Gn! 


Titles. 


nopodium foliis ovatis rugefis verticillatis omnibus 


diſtantlibuu. It grows common in Eng and, and 


| — parts of Europe, Canada, and Egypt. 


Hoary Field-Baſil is, Clinopodium foliis ſub- 
15 en 7s, verticillis explanatis, bratieis lan- 
ceolatis. Van Royen names it, Clinopodium fo. 
liis lanceolatis ſerratis, verticillis peaunculatis ; 
Dillenius, Clinopodium, menthe folio, incanum & 
Moriſon, Clinopodium majus Virginia- 
num non ramoſum, verticillis majoribus, fori bus 


Hrevioribus carneis; Plukenet, Clinopodium ſerpen- 


taria ditium, latiori folio, capitulis grandioribus ; 
and Ray, Origanum foliis ad ſummitatem caulium 
It is a native of North-America. 

2. Rough-leaved Field-Baſil. This is titled, 


Clinopodium foliis rugoſis, capitulis axillaribus pe- 


dunculatis explanatis radialis. Dillenius calls it, 
Clinopodium rugoſum, capitulis ſcabioſe ; Plukenet, 
Scabioſe affinis, chryſanthemi facie, lamii foliis, 


Americana; Sloane, Sideritis ſpicata, ſeropbulariæ 
Felio, flore albo, ſpicis brevibus habitiorivus rotun- 


dis, pediculis infidentibus; Ray, Meutha Americana 
inodora, foliis ſubincans; and Plumier, Melle 
It grows in Carolina and 
Jamaica. 

Clinopodium is of the claſs and order Dichn 27 
Gymnoſpermia; and the characters are, 

1. Caryx. The involucrum is compoſed of 
a multitude of hairs, the length of rhe perian- 
thium, and is placed under the whorl or cluſter 


of flowers, 


The perianthium is monophyllous, cylindri- 
cal, ſlightly incurved, and divided into 
two lips. 
flexed, trifid, and acute; the under lip 
is cut into two narrow inflexed ſegments. 

.. CorotLAa is of one petal, and 

Lhe tube is ſhort, and gradually | widening to the 
mouth. The upper lip is erect, concave, ob- 
tuſe, and indented; the lower lip 13 obruſe, and 
divided into three ſegments, of which the mid- 
dle one is the broadeſt, and indented. 


"ARES 
3. TA 


Claſs and 
orcer_. | 
in the 
Linnuan 
ſv {tem.. 
The cha- 
acters. 


Ihe upper lip is broad, re- 


ringent, | 


PERENNIA L 


3. STAMINA are four filaments under the up- 
per lip; of theſe two are ſhorter than the others, 
and all have roundiſh anther. „ 

4. PisriILu conſiſts of a quadripartite ger- 
men, a filiforme ſtyle the length and ſituation of 


6. 


the ſtamina, and a ſimple, acute, compreſſed 


ſtigma. | | | 
5. PERICARPIUH. There is none. The ſeeds 
are contained in the calyx. 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are four, and oval. 


* 
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CLYPEOLA, CLYPEATED MUSTARD. 


HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 

one of which is an annual, the other a 

_ perennial. The perennial ſpecies is uſually called 
| Maritime Treacle Muſtard, or Alyſon. The 
Thisplant ſtalks of this ſpecies are numerous, tough, 
deſcridede ſPreading, branching, and grow to about a foot 
and a half high. The leaves are narrow, green 
on their upper ſide, but hoary underneath, and 
ſit cloſe to the branches without any fodtſtalks. 
The flowers terminate the branches in long 
ſpikes, having a roundiſh tuft at the end; they 
are ſmall, white, come out in June, and the ſeeds 
. . _ ripen in September. ES | | | 
\ Colture, This fort is propagated by ſowing of the ſeeds, 
in the ſpring, in the places where they are to 
remain. When the plants come up, nothing 
more need be done than to thin them to proper 
diſtances, and keep them clean from weeds. 
They will grow in any ſoil or ſituation, provided 
it be not too rich and moiſt; in ſuch a ſtation 


they are ſometimes deſtroyed by hard weather in 


winters; but in poor, hungry, ſandy, or gravelly 
ſoils, ſimilar to that in which they naturally 
grow, they will be leſs luxuriant, will flower, per- 
fect their ſeeds every year, and bid defiance to 
our keeneſt froſts. | | = 


The ſeeds may be alſo ſown on a bed of light 


| 


: M 


| ſandy earth, and in the autumn the plants may 
be removed to the places where they are wanted; 


but removed plants ſeldom do fo well as thoſe 


that have never been diſturbed. _ es 
This ſpecies is titled, Clypeola filiculis bilocu- Titles. 
laribus ovatis diſpermis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


_ Thlaſpi alyſſon diftum maritimum; and Tabernæ- 


montanus, Thlaſpi Narbonenſe, centunculi anguſto 
folio. It grows naturally on the ſea-ſhores and 
ſandy gravelly pe of Italy, France, and Spain. 
Chpeola is o 


Siliculoſa; and the characters are, order 
| 1. CaLyx is a permanent perianthium, com- 15 he. 
. innæan 


poſed of four oval oblong leaves. Syſtem. 


2. CoRoLLA is cruciforme, and conſiſts of four The cha- 
oblong entire petals, which have ungues rather raQers. 


longer than the calyx. 


3. SrauixA. There are fix filaments ſhorter 


than the corolla, of which the two oppoſite ones 


are the ſhorteſt; the antheræ are ſimple. | 

4. PisTIiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh com- 
preſſed germen, a ſimple ſtyle, and an obtuſe 
ſtigma. _ LO; „ 3 
5. PrRICAR PIV is an orbicular, compreſſed, 
erect pod, compoſed of two valves. | 

6. Semina. The ſeeds are round and com- 


; preſſed. 
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HE ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. Meadow Cnicus. 
2. Dwarf Cnicus. 
3. Prickly Alpine Cnicus. 
4. Jagged-leaved Meadow Cnicus. 
5. Pyrenean Cnicus, 
6 
7 
I 


Species. 


. Nodding Cnicus. 
| . Fiſh Cnicus. | 1 
Deſerip. . Meadow Cnicas. The ſtalks of this ſpecies 
tion of the are ſmooth, ſtriated, branching near the top, 
do, and grow to be four feet high. The radical 
leaves are pinnatifid, very large, long, and ſpread 
themſelves on the ground all around; thoſe on 
the ſtalks are heart-ſhaped, entire, ſerrated, 
Vor. I. | 
. 40 * 


| prickly, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 


The flowers terminate the ſtalks in cluſters ; 
their colour is a whitiſh-yellow ; they grow in 
moderately large heads, have ſcaly cups, come 
out in June, and their ſeeds ripen in September. 

2, Dwarf Cnicus. This is, as the name im-  _ . 
ports, a very low plant. The leaves are oblong, 5 
narrow, ſeſſile, and cluſtered together. The 

ſtalk ſupports one flower only, ſitting in a largiſn 
ſcaly cup; it comes forth in June or July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 
3. Prickly Alpine Cnicus. The ſtalk of this prickly 


ſpecies is upright, ſingle, and grows to about Alpine, 
Gor feet high. The leaves are ſo ſinuated as to 
5 Z | have 


the claſs and order Tetradynamia Claſs and 
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} 19 26d - 
leaved t 
Meadow, 


Pyrencan, 


and Fiſh 


Onicus. 


Culture. 


embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 


have the appearance of a pinnated leaf; they 


are very prickly, and embrace the ſtalk with 
their bale. 
tremity of the ſtalk, without any footſtalk. 
and are furrounded by a cluſter of broad, 
prickly, yellow-coloured leaves; they make their 


appearance in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 


tember. ; | 
4. Jagged-leaved Meadow Chicas. This ſpe- 
cies grows to be five or ſix feet high. The leaves 
are jagged, or deeply cut into a multitude of 
ſpear-ſhaped, prickly, ciliated ſegments, and 


embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers 


are purple, and hang drooping in glutinous 
or clammy cups; they come out about the ſame 
time with the former, and ripen their ſceds 
accordingly. | 1 
5. Pyrenean Cnicus. This grows to about the 
height of the former. The leaves are pinnati- 
hd, ſerrated, and have no prickles. The flowers 
are produced in June or July, from the ends of 
the branches, having cups compoſed of ſcales 


which are ſpear-ſhaped, membranaccous, and 


ſharp pointed. 

6. Nodding Cnicus. 
The ſtalks 
are robuſt, ſtriated, reddiſh, ſend out many ſhort 
lide-branches, and grow to be ſix or eight feet 
high. 
nat; of a deep-green colour on their upper 
fide, and white underneath. The lower ones 
have very ſhort footſtalks, and the upper ones 


are produced fingly from the ends of the 


branches; the florets are collected into globular 


heads, having cups compoſed of ſcales, which 
end in ſharp ſpines; the flowers are of a yellowiſh 
colour; they come out in June, and the leeds 


ripen in September. The young ſtalks of this 
plant are by ſome people boiled, and preferred 
ro many other vegetables. In Siberia, where the 


plant grows naturally, it is one of the common 
eſculents of the country, = „„ 
| The ſtalk of this ſpecies is 
ſimple, but branches near the top, and grows to 
about three feet high. The leaves are ſpear- |: 


7. Fiſh Cnicus. 


ſhaped, undivided, indented, and decurrent; they 
are of a hoary whiteneſs, and at every indenture 
are placed two long yellowiſh ſpines. The 
flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches, in oval, woolly, prickly cups; their 
colour is yellow, but as they are nearly concealed 


by the calyx, they make bur a {mall ſhow; they 


will be in blow in July and Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. The ipines of this 
plant reſemble the bones of ſome fort of fiſh, 


which occaſioned this ſpecies being diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of Fiſh Cricus. | | | 
All theſe ſorts are beſt propagated by ſowing 


of the ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in the au- 
tumn; though they will grow very well if they 


are kept until the ſpring. After the plants 
come up, nothing more 1s to be done except 
keeping them clean from weeds, and thinning 
them where they appear too cloſe. 

The largeſt plants ought not to be left 


more than four feet from each other, and the 


others at proportionably leſs diſtances; and if the 
ground be dug between them in the winter, they 


will ariſe to a greater height, and fluwer ſtronger 


for it the ſummer following. 

They may be allo propagated by parting the 
roots in the autumn or ſpring; but the plants 
will be for the moſt part weak, and of inferior 
beauty to thoſe raiſed from leeds, 


The flowers come Gut from the ex- 


The root of this ſpecies 
is compoſed of large fleſhy fibres. 


The leaves are large, heart-ſhaped, ſer- 


The flowers 


| 


— 


—_— 


| and DI echamp, £ri/thales. 


_ oblong emarginated ſtigma. 


1. Meadow Cnicus is titled, Cnicus foliis pinna- 
tifidis carinatis nudis brafteis ſubcoloratis integris 
concavis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Carduus pra- 
lenſis latifolius; alſo, Cirfium latiſſmum. Cluſius 
terms it, Carduus pratenſis. It grows common 
in meadows, hedges, and woods in many of the 
northern parts of Europe. 

2. Dwarf Cnicus is termed, Cnicus caule uni. 
foro, foliis ſublinearibus ſeſſilibus confertiſſimis, ca. 
lyce inermi. Caſpar Bauhine names it, Cordyy, 
mollis, folio oblongo, cirfii capitulo, and Cluſius 
Carduns mollior humilis angilſtifolius. It is a native 
of Schneeberg. 

3. Frickly Alpine Cnicus is, Cnicus foliis aim. 
Plexicaulibus ſiuuato-pinnatis ſpinaſs, caule ſanplice, 
foribus ſeſilibus, Caſpar Bauhine terms it, Cas 
lina polycephalos alba; Haller, Citſum dipinn;; 
Hinoſilſimuim, floribus ochroleucis inter flaventia fo- 
lia congeſtis; and Gmelin, (Inſum jpinoſum cap;- 
tulis in vertice inter folionum valla congectis nudis 
inermibus. It grows common an the Helvetian, 
Aultrian, and Tartarian Mountains. 


— 


Titles. 


4. Jagged-leaved Meadow Cnicus is, Cnicus fo- 


tis aniplexicaulibus pinnatifidis hir ſutis, calycibus 
nutautibus glutigſis. Caſpar Bauhine ſtyles it, Car- 


duus pratenſis, foliis teniibus laciniatis; Plukenet, 


Cardub-cirſium maximum profunde laciniatum in fo- 


4 + + 


liorum ambitu ſpinis mollibus hirtum; Tournefort, 


Cirfium acanthoides montanum, flere put puraſcente; 
It grows common 


in the' meadows and hilly parts of Auſtria and 


Gaul. | 


95. Pyrenean Cnicus is named, Cnicus foliis pin- 


natiſidis, fquamis calycinis membranaccis, In the 


Hortus Clijjertionus it is termed, Carduus inermis, 


Foliis pinnatifidis ſerratis inermibus, ſquamis calyci- 


nis membranaceis acuminato-lanceclatis. 


Moriſon 


ſtyles it, Centaurium maus, foliis cinaræ cornuti. 


Ic is a native of the Pyrenean Mountains. 


6. Nodding Cnicus 1s, Cnicus foliis cordatis, pe- 


| 7zrolis criſpis ſpinofis amplexicaulibus, floribus gernuis. 


Gmelin ſtyles it, Carduus foliis excordato-lanceo- 
latis margine ſerratis & ſpinoſis, ſquamis calycum 
membranaceis laceris ſpinoſis, capitulis nutautibus. 
It is a native of Siberia, „ 

7. Fiſh Cnicus is named, Cnicus foliis decurren- 


libus lanceolatis indiviſis, calycibus pinnato-ſpinoſis. 


In the former edition of the Spectes Plantarum it 


is termed, Carduus foliis lanceolatis dentatis cilia- 


tis decurrentibus: ſpinis marginalibus duplicibus, Van 
Royen ſtyles it, Carduus caule alato ſpinoſo, foliis 
ſpinofis, ſpinis duplicibus; Caſpar Bauhine, Acarna 
major, caule folioſo; allo, Acerna humilis, caule 
folioſo; Cluſius, Chameleon Salmanticenſis; and 
Dalechamp, Picnomon Crete ſalonenſis. It grows 


common in the fields of Spain. 


Cnicus 1s of the claſs and order Syngene/ia Poly- 


gamia AMaqualis; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx. The general calyx is oval and im- 
bricated, the ſcales being oval and ſharp pointed. 

2. CoroLLa. 1 he compound flower is tubu- 
lous and uniform. The florets are tunnel-ſhaped, 
oblong, and divided at the top into five erect 
ſegments, that are nearly equal. | 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, having a cylindrical tubular anthera. 


Claſs 
and orde1 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a ſhort germen, a 


filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and an 


5. PerRICarneiuM. There is none. The ca- 


lyx cloſing contains the ſeed. 


6. SEMEN, 
with down. 
The receptacle is plain and hairy. 


The ſeed is lingle, and crowned 


CHAP. 
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CHA FP, CXXXI. 
COCHLEARIA, SCURVY-GRASS, or, SPOON WORT. 
THERE are only two Perennials of this | ſituation will do for them, though they love the 
genus, | ſhade; and every two years the roots ſhould be 
; 1. Common Horſe-Radiſh. . taken up and reduced, or the plants will become 
Species. 2. Low Hoary Dittander. I too rambling and unſightly. | We 
Deſerip- 1. The Common Horſe-Radiſh is a well-known This ſpecies is titled, Cochlearia foliis caulinis , 111 
tion of the plant, and allowed by moſt to exhibit more lanceolatis dentatis amplexicaulibus. In the Hortus * 
Common beauties at the table, with proper company, than | Clifort. it is termed, Lepidum foliis lanceolatis 
Horle- it does when in full flower in the garden; which | amplexicauibus dentatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
5 brings it of courſe into the articles belonging to | Draba umbellata, five major, capitulis donata; and 
the Kitchen Garden. 5 I Cluſius, Draba 1. vulgaris. It grows naturally in 
and 2. Low Hoary Dittander. This is the uſual | Auſtria, Gaul, and Ita rx. 8 8 
| - 5h name of this ſpecies, it be ng formerly reckoned | Cochlearia is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia Cg an 4 
Diaauder 4 Lepidum It is the Lepidum Draba of the former | Siliculoſa; and the characters are, r 
edition of the Species Plantarum; but cloſer ex- I. CaLYX is a perianthium compoſed of four in the 
amination than heretofore, places it under Coch- | oval, concave, deciduous leaves. Liͤnnæan 
learia. 55 2 ̃᷑2. Coroliaconfilts of four oval, patent pe- 833 F 
The root is fleſhy and creeping. The ſtalks | tals, placed in form of a croſs ; they are doubly ger 
are weak, and will grow to about a foot and a | the ſize of the calyx, and have narrow ungues. | 
half high, The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, in- 3. STAMINA conſiſt of ſix ſubulated filaments 
dented, hoary, and embrace the ſtalks with their | the length of the calyx, of which the two oppo- 
baſe. The flowers grow at the ends of the | ſite are ſhorteſt, with obtuſe, compreſſed an- 
branches in bunches; they are ſmall, and of a J there. Sa bb | | | 
white colour; they will be in blow in June, July, | 4. PisT1iLuM conſiſts of a cordated germen, a 
and Auguſt, and ſometimes in September, and | very ſhort, ſimple, permanent ſtyle, and an dbruſe 
afford plenty of feeds in the tum. 4 ſtigma {NS 5; Fo 4+ > 5 
There is a variety of this ſpecies of much lower | 5. PERIOARPIVu is a cordated, gibbous, com- 
i growth, and with leaves that are leſs hoary., | preſſed, ſcabrous, bilocular pod, faſtened to the 
Culture, They are propagated by dividing of the roots | ſtyle, 5 F 
+ any time in the autumn or winter, though the | 6. SzMINa. The ſeeds are about four in each 
former is the more eligible ſeaſon. Any oil or I cell. | | | | 5 
CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCcCCccCccCccccccccc ERERNKES 
N EN - =. 
COLCHICUM MEADOW-SAFFRON. 
T H E ſingular look of Colchicum is much | of doubles are produced. The root is an oblong 
| Introduce 1 admired by moſt people. The flowers ap- roundiſh bulb, frequently compreſſed, and co- 
toryRe- pear in the autumn without any leaves at- vered with a dark-brown bark. The leaves and 
marks. tending them; hence the appellation Naked | flowers appear at different ſeaſons ; the leaves 
Ladies has been applied to them. They are | come out in March, and decay in June they 
of the Crocus kind, and though the numbergof | will grow to near half a foot in length, are in 
| ſpecies are but three in reality, yet they admił of | breadth about an inch, and their colour is a deep 
many varieties of different kinds and doubles, | green; the leaves being gone, no appearance 
and are very ornamental among the low-growing | of a plant is to be found until the beginning of 
plants of the like nature in the autumnal ſeaſon. | September, and then the flowers burſt forth im- 
The ſpecies of this genus are, | | mediately from the root, entirely naked and de- 
Cove! 1. The Common Meadow Saffron. fenceleſs. The tube of the flower, like that of 
teen. 2. The Mountain Colcbicum. the Crocus, is long, and ſupplies the place of a 
3. The Waved-leaved checquered Colchicum. footſtalk; it grows erect, widens gradually, and 
Common 1+ The Common Meadow Saffron, This may | near the top divides into fix large ſegments, 
Meadow Properly be called Common, for a term of diſtinc- | Their colour is different in the different varieties, 
Saffron, tion from the others, as we have it growing com- | and the leaves differ in their breadth and ſize, 
mon in our meadows and gardens. By the power | inſomuch that we have of this ſpecies, | 
of good culture, different colours and various kinds The Purple Meadow Saffron, 5 Varieties, 
CE: IC - 
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Mountain 


* 


The White Meadow Saffron. 

The Pale Purple Meadow Saffron. 

The Variegated Meadow Saffron. | 

The Many-flowering Purple Meadow Saffron. 
The Many-flowering White Meadow Saffron, 

The Double Purple Meadow Saffron. 

The Double Red Meadow Saffron, 

The Double White Meadow Saffron, 

The Broad-leaved Meadow Saffron. 

The Striped-leaved Meadow Saffron. 

With this vaſt variety is our autumn adorned, 
and our borders enriched by their ſingular as well 
as beautiful appearance, 


2. Mountain Colchicum. Of this there are but 


few varieties, and the leaves ſucceed the flowers 


much ſooner than thoſe of the former ſort. The 


root is a {mall bulb, covered with a very dark- 


brown bark. From this fpring the leaves, ſoon 
atter the flowers are paſt; they are long, narrow, 


and ſpreading, and ſhew themſelves of a fine 


| 104 


2p Chec- | 3, 


8 quefed 
Colchi- 


WA PEE 


| deſcribed ; 


green during the winter ſeaſon. In ſummer theſe 
die off, and in September, and ſametimes ſooner, 


the naked flowers appear; they are of a reddiſh . 
colour, the ſegments are long and narrow, and 


the ſtamina are yellow. _ 
3. Checquered Colchicum. 


| Of this there are 
the Waved-leaved and the Plain leaved forts, 


which have been ranked by old botaniſts as diſtinct 


ſpecies. The root 1s an oblong flattiſh bulb. The 


leaves are broad, and of a deep green colour; in 


ſome varieties they are undulated, in others plain; 
they come up in the ſpring, and go off in June. 


The flowers appear the beginning cf September 
they ariſe naked like the others, are large, grow 


_ erect, znd the ſegments are very long and beau- 


White, often combine to form theſe flowers in 
| ſuch great beauty and perfection as is pretty well 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 

_ theſe ſpe- 
cies. 


but if they are planted ſingly about the garden, 


a mark to prevent their being dug up or deſtroyed 
by labourers, or perſons employed to work in 

the garden, which is too 5 | 
They require as little trouble as almoſt any plants, 


riful. They are checquered like the Fritillaries, | 
and the checquer-work conſiſts of different co- 


lours; the Pale Crimſon, the Blood Red, and the 


known. 


he propagation of theſe plants is by dividing 


of the roots, and ſowing the ſeeds. The proper ſea- 


ſon for dividing the roots is the ſummer, after 
the leaves are decayed ; if they have ſtood un- 


diſturbed for ſome years, they will have formed 
themſelves into large bunches, and afford plenty 
of bulbs for uſe. Beds may be formed for the 
different varieties, which will be very beautiful; 


a ſmall ſtick ſhould be placed by each bulb, for 


and are ſo hardy that the roots will flower un- 


planted, lying only on the ſurface of the ground. 


requently the caſe. 


| 


cum foliis planis lanceolatis erectis. 


Spain and Portugal. 


chicum foliis undulatis patentibus, 


limb 1s divided into fix 
cave, erect ſegments. 


By ſeeds freſh varieties may be obtained. 
After the flowers are faded, the veſſels that con- 
tain the ſeeds ſlowly raiſe themſelves; they may 
be found among the green leaves in the ſpring, 
but will not arrive at maturity till about June. 
In the autumn let the ſeeds be ſown in boxes or 
pots, and then be placed under a warm hedge all 
winter; in the ſpring they will come up, at 
which time the morning ſun only, until about ren 
o'clock, ſhould be allowed them. Watering in 
dry weather muſt be afforded them, and after the 
leaves are decayed a little freſh mould muſt be 
ſifted over them, and they ſhould be then placed in 
the ſhade all ſummer. At the approach of win- 
ter let them reſume their old ſituation under the 
warm hedge; and in the ſpring, as the days get 


long, let them have the morning ſun until ten 
o'clock. After the leaves are decayed, plant them 


out where they are deſigned to flower. The ſoil 
ſhould be freſh and good, and if their ſituation 


is ſcreened from the afternoon ſun it will be the 


better. Thus may theſe plants be raiſed by ſeeds, 


and by this method treſh varieties may be ex- 


pected. 


1. The Common Colchicum is entitled, Colchi- 


| Caſpar Bauhine 
cal's it, Colchicum commune; and Parkinſon and 


Titles. 


Gerard, Colchicum Anglicum purpureum et Anglicum 


album. It is found growing naturally in ſeveral of 


our rich meadows and paſtures. 


2. Mountain Colcticum. This is titled, Co!- 
chicum foliis linearib!1s patentiſſimis. Cluſius calls 
it, Colchicum montanum. It grows naturally in 
3. Checquered Calchicum. This is termed, Col- 
Morton calls it, 


Colchicum Chionenſe, floribus fritillariæ inſtar teſſu- 


latis, foliis undulalis. It is a native of the Le- 


Colchicum is of the claſs and order Hexandria 


Trigynia; and the characters are, | 


1. CaLyYx. There is none. 9 5 

2. Cororra is of one leaf. The tube is an- 
gular, and riſes directly from the root, and the 
ſpear-ſhaped, oval, con- 
3. STAMINA are ſix ſubulated filaments ſhorter 
than the corolla, with oblong incumbent antheræ, 
which. are formed of four valves. 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a germen that 1s 
buried in the root, of three filiforme ſtyles the 


length of the ſtamina, with their reflexed chan- 


nelled ſtigmas. | 5 
5. PERICARPIUM is a trilobate obtuſe capſule 
of three cells, having a ſuture on the inſide. 
6. SEMINA. 
and rough. 


CHAT: 


Claſs and 
order 


in the 


Linræan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
ractets, 


The ſeeds are many, roundiſh, 


n 
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Collinſo- 
nia 


deſcribed. 


Culture. 


CHEAP. 
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CxXXXIII. 


h , LTP 


"1 hg is but one ſpecies of this genus, 


called Collinſonia, in honour of my late 


worthy and ingenious friend Peter Collinſon, Eſq. 


F. R. S. who firſt introduced this plant into the 
Engliſh gardens. | 


1he root is ſpreading, the ſtalk ſquare, up- 
right, and grows to three or four feet in height. 
The leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſerrated; and grow 


oppoſite to each other. The flowers grow trom 
the ends of the ſtalks, in looſe ſpikes; they are 
of a pale- red colour, come out in July, and the 
ieeds ripen in the autumn, 


It is propagated by parting of the roots in the 


autumn, by which mcans it may be encreaſed 


veiy ſaſt. It loves a moiſt rich foil and a ſhady. 
ſituation ; and if thus ſtationed, it will grow to a 

greater height, and produce larger and propor- 

tionably longer ſpikes of flowers. 


It may be allo raiſed from the ſeeds, which 


ſhould be town in a bed of fine mould in the 
ſpring. When che plants come up too cloſe, they 
ſhould be thinned to three inches diſtance ; all 
ſummer they ſhould be kept clean from weeds, 
watered in dry weather, and in the autumn 


may be removed to the places where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. ) Mal i 


cut into many capillary ſegments. 


There being no other ſpecies belonging to it, Title. 
it is named ſimply, Cellinſonia. It grows natu- 
rally in the woods and moiſt parts of Virginia, 
Canada, Penſylvania, and Maryland. | 

Coilinſoma is of the claſs and order Diandria 
Aonogynia ; and the characters are, 

1. CAl yx is a monophyllous, tubular, perma- Clas and 
nent, bilabiated perianthium. The upper lip is order in 
broad, trifid, and reflexed; the lower lip is more the Lin- 


4 erect, is awl-ſhaped, and divided into two parts. 7." 


ſyllem, 
2. CoroOLLA conſiſts of one unequal petal, This hes 


The tube is funnel-ſhaped, and much longer raQcrs, 


than the calyx. The limb is divided into hve 


parts; the upper ones ate ſhort, obtuſe, and two 


of them are reilexed; the under lip is long, and 


3. STAMINA are two ſetaceous, very long, 


ere& filaments, with ſimple, incumbent, com- 


preſſed, obtuſe anthere.  _ | 

4. FPrsTILLUM conſiſts of an obtuſe quadrifid 
germen, with a large gland, a briſtly ſtyle the 
length of the ſtamina, and inciining to one fide, 
and an acute bifid ſtigma. 5 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeed 
is contained in the bottom of the caly x. 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle and roundiſn. 


' 
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Red 
Marſh. 
Cinque- 
ſoil 
deſcribed. 
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CxxxXIV. 


COMARUM MARSH CINQUEFOIL, 


s HERE is but one ſpecies of this genus yet | 


known, ulually called Red Marſh Cinque- 
foll. | | | 


The root is thick, woody, and poſſeſſed of | 


numerous black fibres. The ſtalks are round, 
reddiſh, two or three feet long, and often lie on 
the ground. The leaves are each compoſed of 
ave lobes, though ſometimes there will be fix or 


| ſeven; theſe lobes are oblong, ſerrated, hoary 


underneath, and join at their baſe, ſtanding on 
pretty long footſtalks. The fowers are produced 
trom the upper parts of the ſtalks, three or four 


growing together on ſhortiſh footſtalks ; they are 


of a reddiſh-purple colour. Their botanical 


characters ſhew their ſtructure z they make their 


appearance in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. 


Proper 
ſoil, 


This plant grows naturally in boggy and marſhy 


Places, and its ſtation in agarden ſhould be in ground 
of a ſimilar nature, otherwiſe its culture will not 


be worth the attempting, though it will grow 
in a moiſt ſhady place, where the ſoil is deep and 
good. 5 RE 

Vor. I. 


41. 


It is propagated by parting of the roots, the beſt Cultures 
time for which buſineſs is the autumn. Previous to 
this operation, the ground of the bog ſhould 
be well dug, and cleared from the roots of all 
weeds; then having your ſetts in readineſs, plant 


as many of them as you would chuſe, at about a 


yard aſunder. It will be proper to ſhade them 
at firſt, if the work be done early in the autumn, 
but afterwards they will call for no trouble, not 
even weeding, for they will riſe with the natural 
herbage of the place, flower ſtrong, and perfect 


their leeds every year. There is a variety of it, 
with thick hairy leaves. ER 


They are alſo propagated by ſeeds. The ground 


muſt be made as fine as the nature of the place 


will admit of, and the ſeeds ſown in the ſpring, 

covering them down with about half an inch 

of the boggy foil. At firſt the ground muſt be 

kept clear from weeds, until they get about four 

inches high, when the weeding may be diſconti- 

nued, for they will be ſtrong enough to defend 

themſelves from injuries of that nature. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Tittes. 
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dlands with the name ſimply, Comarum. Caſpar | much ſmaller than the calyx, and inſerted in it. 


laſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
(stem. 
The cha- 
racdeis. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion ot the 
Lily of 
the Val- 

8 


— 


Bauhine calls it, Qzinguefolium paluſtre rabrum ; 3. STAMINA are twenty awl-ſhaped perſiſting 
Tournefort, Pentaphyllcides paluſtre rubrum ; Ge- | filaments inſerted in the calyx, and of the length 
rard, Pentaphyllum rubrum paluſtre; and Ray, | of the flower, having moon-ſhaped deciduous an- 
Penraphylloides paluſtre rubrum craſſis et villaſis feliis, | there, | | 


Succicum et Hibernicum, It grows naturally in] 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of numerous, ſmall, 

marſhy boggy ground, and ſtanding waters in | roundiſh germina, collected into a head, having 

England, and moſt parts of Europe. ſhort ſimple ſtyles ariſing from their ſides, and 
Comarum is of the claſs and order Tcoſandria | ſimple ſtigmas. | 5 

Pohgynia; and the characters are, 5. PERiICARPIUM. There is none. The com- 


1. CaLyX is a large, coloured, permanent, | mon receptacle of the ſeeds is a large, fleſhy, 
monophyllous perianthium, divided into three | permanent fruit of che figure of a ſcrotum. 
ſpreading ſegments, which are alternately ſmaller. 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, ſharp- 

2. CorOLLA is five oblong acuminated petals, | pointed, and adhere to the fruit, 
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: SO LOMO NS SEAL. 


1 Lily of the Vale, and Solomon's Seal, Double Variegated Lily of the Valley. 


— 


Soil and 
ſituation, 


being now found to be of the ſame family, The flowers of the Red Lily of the Valley are 
the ſpecies of this genus ſtand thus, I the leaſt of all the forts, and leſs valuable, tho' 
1. Lily of the Valley: e | not very common; the Striped and the Double 
2. Solomon's Seal. | | Kinds are truly excellent, eſpecially the laſt, the 
3. Narrow-leaved Solomon's Seal. |} flowers being delightfully ſtriped with purple and 
4. Many-flowered Solomon's Seal. white. | | ws 
g. Racemous Solomon's Seal, 1 Theſe ſorts grow naturally in woods and ſhady 
6. Stellated Solomon's Seal. | places, ſo their ſituation in a garden ſhoulda be 
7. Three-leaved Convallaria. | as ſimilar as poſſible ; they love a light looſe ſoil, 
8, Two-leaved Convallaria, or Leaſt Lily of the | and when that happens, they make amazing pro- 
Valley. | | : greſs, and produce great plenty of flowers. In a 


1, Lily of the Valley is univerſally admired | rich ſoil alſo they encreaſe very faſt : The leaves will 


for the extreme fragrance of the flowers. The | be very large, but the flowers for the moſt part but 
root 1s oblong, white, fibrous, and creeps under | very few. | = 1 | 
the ſurface of the ground. From this te leaves | The propagation 1s by parting of the roots, the 
come out by pairs, one of which is for the | beſt time for which is the autumn. If the foil is 


Culturcz 


moſt part taller than the other; they are narrow | looſe and good, they ſhould beſet at a foot and a half 


at the baſe, broadeſt in the middle, and diminiſh | aſunder, and they will ſoon meet; if ſtrong and in 


gradually to the end; they are from four to fix | bad heart, nearer. After they are planted they will 
inches long, have ſeveral longitudinal veins, and | require no trouble, except keeping them clean from 
their real colour 1s a deep-green, though in ſome | weeds, until the roots are all matted oneamong ano- 
ſituations they aſſume a paler aſpect. The foot- 


ther; when a freſh bed ſhould be planted in a dif- 


ſtalks of the flowers riſe immediately from the | ferent ſpot of the garden, as before; and when that 


roots by the ſides of the leaves; they are naked, | is in perfection the others may be deſtroyed, to 


grow to about ſix inches high, and from the | make room for ſomething elſe. 


middle to the top the flowers are ranged in a | This work muſt be repeated about every fourth 
| ſingle ſeries; they have crooked footſtalks, hang | or fifth year, otherwiſe the flowers vill be very 


drooping, and the general characters indicate | ſmall, and of inferior beauty to thoſe growing 


their ſtructure, They appear in May, and the | from ſingle plants. 


| Virtues of 
this plant. 


Varicties. 


ſeeds ripen in the autumn, This is often called 2. Solomon's Seal. The root is thick, fleſhy, 
May Lily, from the time of its flowering. | white, creeping, jointed, knotty, and fibrated, 
Ihe flowers are of excellent virtue; they | The ſtalks are edged, firm, ſtriated, about two 
afford a valuable exhilarating cordial, are ad- | feet long, and naked at the bottom, bur 


Solomon's 
Seal. 


mirable in conſerves, and good for thoſe who | adorned at the top, where they turn downward, 


are ſtruck with palſies, apoplexies, cramps, &c. and | with oblong, ovel, ribbed leaves; theſe occupy 


are ſaid often to afford great caſe to thoſe who | one ſide of the ſtalks, while the other is adorned 
are afflicted with the gout, The varieties of this | with the flowers; they grow ſingly, and embrace 


excellent ſpecies are, the ſtalks with their baſe. The flowers come out 
Common White Lily of the Valley. __.|. fromthe. wings...of the leaves, but turn 1 
Red Lily of the Valley. the oppoſite ſide of the ſtalks; they have mort 
Striped Lily of the Valley, c crooked footſtalks, and hang drooping, are white 


Double White Lily of the Valley. at the bottom, but green at the top ; they appear 
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in May, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. The 
varieties of this {pecies are, | 
Varieties Common Soloman's Seal. . 
Purple-ſtalized Solomon's Seal. 
Sweet. ſcented Solomon's Seal. 
Pouble-flowered Solomon's Seal, | 
Narrow- 2. Narrow-leaved Solomon's Seal. The root is 
lee, oblong, white, jointed, and fibrated. The ſtalks 
are ſlender, angular, upright, and a foot and a 
half, or two fect high. The leaves are long, nar- 
row, ſmooth, of a bluſh green, and grow 
in whorls round the ſtalks at the joints. The 
flowers come out from the joints on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks; they are ſmall, and uſually grow four or 
five together on a tootitals, The bottom of the 
flowers 1s white, but the brim is green; they. 
appear in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the autumn. | | | 
5 4. Many-flowered Solomon's Seal. The root 
Many- is thick, white, jointed, creeping, and fibrated. 


fiower'd The ſtalks are taper, firm, and grow upwards of 


ps * two feet high. The leaves are ſmooth, broad, of a 


dark-green colour, and embrace the ſtalks with their 
baſe. The flowers grow many together on foot- 
ſtalks, which come out from the wings of the 
leaves; they are of a greeniſh-white colour, come 
out in May and early in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in September. The varieties of this ſpectes are, 


The Large Broad-leaved Many-flowered Solo- 


| mon's Seal. | 

Varietis. The Dwarf Multiflorous Solomon's Seal. 
The Sweet-ſcented Multiflorous Solomon's Seal. 
The Double Multiflorous Solomon's Seal. 


Race- 5. Racemous or Branching-ſpiked Solomon's 


mous. or Seal, The ſtalks of this plant are upright, firm, 
e and grow to near a yard high. The leaves are ob- 
lelkedl, long, pointed, ribbed, of a pale- green colour, grow 
1 alternately, and fit cloſe without any footſtalk. 
The flowers are produced in branching ſpikes 
from the ends of the ſtalks; they are of a pale- 
yellow colour, come out in May and June, and 
+ are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in our gardens. 
ard 


6. Stellated Solomon's Seal. The ſtalks are 
Dos | 5 . . 1 : 
Soy firm, and two feet high. The leaves are oblong, nu- 
DQUIGINOU'S | 


Sea merous, of a pale- green colour, and embrace the 
italks with their baſe, The flowers grow in ſingle 
ſpikes from the extremities of the ſtalks; they 


are of a pale-yellow colour, come out early in 


June, and are ſucceeded by ſmall red berries, 
which will be ripe in the autumn. 


3 Three-leaved Convallaria. The ſtalk of this 


laveg, Plant is flender, firm, and about a foot and a 
half high. The leaves are oval, oblong, ribbed, 
and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. The 


flowers grow in ſingle ſpikes from the ends of 


the ſtalks, they come out in May and June, and | 


are very rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in our gar- 

. e „ 
and 8. Two-leaved Convallaria, or Leaſt Lily of the 
i wo- Valley. I he root is ſlender, white, fibrous, and 
3 creeping. The ſtalks are upright, ſlender, and 
laria grow to about half a foot high. The radical 
deſcribed, leaves are heart-ſhaped, and ariſe from the roots 
on footſtalks; thoſe on the ſtalks are few in 
number, ſeldom being more than two, which 
are ſituated one above another. The flowers 
grow in looſe ſpikes at the ends of the ſtalks; 
they are white, and finely ſcented; they come 
out in May, and are ſucceeded by ſmall red ber- 

ries, which will be ripe in the autumn. 

1 All theſe ſorts are propagated by parting of the 
| ee roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn, 
gating when the ſtalks decay; though they are very 
them, hardy, and will grow if removed at any time of 
the year. When they are planted they will call 
for no trouble, except keeping them clean from 
weeds, and reducing their roots every three or 
four years; for they multiply very faſt, and unleſs 


kept within bounds will overſpread all ſmall 
plants that may grow near them. 
The root of the Common Solomon's Seal is Virtues 
of great fame for cloſing of green wounds, knit- . e 
ting of bones, curing of bruiſes, and clearing wy 
away black or blue marks occaſioned by falls or Selomen's 
blows; in ſhort it is one of the beſt vulneraries Seal. 

we have, and is applied in form of a poultice to 

the wounded parts. | 

1. Lily of the Valley is titled, Convallaria ſcapo i ges. 

nudo, Gerard calls it, Lilium convallium ; Par- 
kinſon, Lilium convallium fore albo; Caſpar Bau- 

hine calls the ſorts by the various names of, Lilium 
convallium album; Lilium convallium Alpinum; Lili- 

um convallium latifolium; and Lilium convallium flore 
rubente. It grows naturally in England, and moſt 

of the northern countries of Europe. | 

2. Solomon's Seal is titled, Convallaria ſoliis 

alternis amplexicaulibus caule ancipiti, pedunculis 
axillaribus ſubunifleris. In the Flora Suecica it is 
termed, Convallaria foliis alaternis, floribus axilla- 

ribus. Sauvages calls it, Convallaria foliis alternic, 
pedunculis pendulis unifloris , Caſpar Bauhine, Poly- 
gonatum floribus ex ſingularibus pedunculis; 'alto, 
Polygonatum latifolium, flore majore odoro. It grows 
naturally in woods and hedges, by the ſides of hills 

and ſteep places in England, and in molt of the 


5 © 
northern countries of Europe. 


3. Narrow-leaved Solomon's Seal is titled, 
Convallaria foliis verticillatis. Dodonæus calls it, 
Polygonatum alternum; Caſpar Bauhine, Pohgona- 
tum anguſtifolium non ramoſum ; allo, Polygonatum 
anguſtifolium ramoſum. It grows naturally in fo- 
reſts, hills, precipices, and plains, in moſt of the 
northern parts of Europe. 5 
4. Many-flowered Solomon's Seal is titled, 
Convallaria foliis alternis amplexicaulibus, caule 
tereti, pedunculis axillaribus mullifloris. | Sauvages 
calls it, Convallaria foliis alternis, pedunculis pen- 

 dulis multifloris; Caſpar Bauhine, Polygonatum la- 
tifolium maximum; and Cluſius, Polygonatum latifo- 
lium 1. It inhabits the like places with the former, 

and 1s found in moſt of the northern parts of 
Europe. 3 „„ 

5. Racemous Solomon's Seal is, Convallaria 

folits ſeſſilibus, racemo terminali compoſito. In the 

Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Convallaria foliis 
alternis, racemo terminali, Van Royen calls it, 


Convallaria racemo compaſito; Cornutus, Polygo- 


natum racemoſum; Moriton, Polygonatum ramoſum 

& racemoſum ſpicatum; and Plukenet, Po/ygonatum 
racemoſum Americanum, ellebors alhi foliis amplifſimis. 
It grows naturally in Virginia and Canada. 

6. Stellated Solomon's Seal is titled, Convalla- 
ria foliis amplexicaulibus plurimis. Moriton calls it, 
Polygonatum Virginianum erectum ſpicatum, flore 
ſtellato; and Cornutus, Polygonatum Canadenſe ſpi- 
catum fertile. It is a native of Canada. . 

7. Three-leaved Convallaria is titled, Convallaria 
foliis amplexicaulibus terms, racemo terminali fim- 
plici, Gmelin calls it, Convallaria floribus race 
moſis, foliis ovatis oblongis caulinis; and Amman, 
Phalangium veratri foliis, It inhabits the woods 
of Siberia. „ 

8. Two-leaved Convallaria, or Leaſt Lily of the 
Vale. This is titled, Convallaria foliis cordatis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lilium convallium minus; 
and Cammerarius, Gramen Parnaſſi. It is a native 
of moſt of the northern parts of Europe. | 

Convallaria is of the claſs and order Hexandria Clak arg 


Monogynia; and the characters are, ens order 
1. Calyx, There is none. in the 
Linozan 


2. CoroLLa is one ſmooth bell-ſhaped petal, ITY 


| having the limb cut into ſix obtuſe, patent, re- The cha. 

flexed ſegments. OO xattera, 
3. STamina are fix awl-ſhaped filaments in 

ſerted in the petal, ſhorter than Ir, terminated by 

oblong erect anther, 


4. PiS TII- 


| 
| 
| 
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5. PERICARPDIuM is a round berry containing 
three cells, and ſpotted before it is ripe. | 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle and roundiſh. 


4. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of a globular germen, 
a filitorme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and an 
obtule three-cornered ſtigma. 
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1 e CH AP. CXXXVI. 


CONFOLYULUS BINDWEED. 


HE forts of Convolvulus which come of courſe | and the fowers grow ſingly from the ſides of the 


in this place are, | 
1. Common Perennial Bindweed. 
2. Larger White Bindweed, or Bear-bind. 
3. Syrian Bindweed, or Scammony. | 
4. tuberous Eſculent-rooted Bindweed, or 
Spaniſh Potatoes. | 7 5 
5. Linaria-leaved Blue-flowering Bindweed. 
6. Liacria-leaved Red-flowering Bindweed. 


7. Linaria-leavedCluſtered-flowering Bind weed. 


1, Common Perennial Bindweed comes of 
courſe in this Collection, for it is a Perennial in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe; it is ſuch a Perennial as you 
cannot eaſily get rid of, and of all the weeds in- 
feſting a garden, this is perhaps the moſt diffi- 
cult to deftroy. The moſt ſervice, therefore, that 
J can be of to the Gardener, is to tell how this 
is to be done, and for this there is only one good 
way that I know of, which is by. pulling them 
up with the hand. They will foon riſe again, for 
the roots creep deep in the ground, even below 
the ſoil, and arc by Gardeners in wrath called the 


Devils Guts; but as they appear, let this work 


be repeated, and they will get weaker and weaker 
after every time of their pulling up, until they 
are finally deſtroyed ; and this work will be more 
troubleſome, and require longer perſeverance, 
v-hen they have taken poſſeſſion of box edgings, 
ſhrubs, trees, or the like. This plant, neverthe- 
les, has its uſes in gardening, for the flowers are 
delightful; they are of difterent colours, white, 


red, and many of them are ſweetly variegated, | 


and on a ſummer's day the plant glows with a 
profulion of theſe flowers. I have let a tuft of 


| theſe ſtand by the edge of a pond, or the corner of 
a ſiope, where the graſs is conſtantly mowed and 


| kept in order, and it has had a ſweet effect: The 
gowers have been taken for our moſt valuable Pe- 


ennials; and wou'd, if it was not for their com- 


monneſs, during the time of ſhow, be inferior to few 


of them. They ſhould be admitted, however, on 


no terms, unleſs it be in this manner, in proper 
places in welk-ſhorn graſs; and there, like a tuft 
of hair on the head of old Time, they will have a 
more ſingular effect, and by 
flowers a more beautiful look. When the chief 
ſhow 1s over, the next time the walks are mowed 


as for that. Thele will be the ſooner deſtroyec, 


of the ſhops. 
and full of a milky juice; upon wounding the 
root, the milk flows, and it is from this the 
ſcammony is collected. Theſe roots ſend forth 


we do potatoes. 


their glow of 


branches, and being large, fair, and of a pure 
white, they have a pretty effect in ſuch places 
where climbers ſhew to advantage. They alſo 
may be made to ſhew themſelves to advantage in 


_ gardens, by placing long ſticks for them to twine 


about; but they will ſoon over-run the ſpot, and 
become a very troubleſome weed to eradicate, 
Some gardens are more infeſted with this ſpecies 
than the former; and when this happens, the beſt 
way of deſtroying them is by hand-weeding, 


on account of the roots being thick, and full of 


a milky juice, which being broken, flows out, and 


weakens the plant; and this being repeated, it 


ſoon becomes exhauſted, and dies. 


3. Syrian Bindweed. This is the ſcammony 
The roots are large, 


thick, 


many flender branches about four feet in 
length; they trail upon the ground, and are or- 
namented with narrow ſagittated leaves. The 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the branches; 


they are of a pale- yellow colour, and each footitalk 


ſupports two or three flowers. They will be in blow 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au— 


tumn. 


4. Tuberous Eſculent-rooted Bindweed, This 
is propagated in Spain and FP. tugal for the fame 
purpoles potatoes are by us, anu we have the roots 


imported from thence under the nan of Spaniſh 


potatoes. They will not do, however, with us to 
be cultivated for thoſe purpoſes; all that we 
ſhould defire of them is a few plants only, fer 
variety and obſervation ; and theſe may be ob- 
tained by planting the roots in the faine manner 
They will fend forth many 
trailing creeping ſtalks, about four fect long. 


; Theſe will have heart-ſhaped angular leaves; and 
ſometimes, if the fituation is naturally warm, 


and the autumn proves favourable, they will pro- 
duce flowers; but to obtain them more efcc- 


tually, the beſt way will be to plant them in the 


{pring on a hotbed, and protect them all along 
by glaſſes at the approach ot bad weather. 


— 


let them partake of the fate of the other graſs, 
and let not the remains of them appear; and in 
the next ſpring tufts of the like nature may be 
left at pleaſure. | | 

2. Large White Bindweed, or Bear-bind. This 
is a very fine plant in wilderneſs-quarters, where 
it ſhould be ſtationed among the {ſhrubs and tres . | 
as 2 climber ; it will twine about, and ſhew itfelf * 
at the very top of thoſe that are twelve or four- 
teen feet high, The leaves arc ariow-ſhaped; 


5. Linaria-leaved Bindweed. The ftziks of Lion. 
this plant are erect, and wii! grow to about two Jeaves, 
feet ih height. The leaves ate very narrow, and 
pointed; they are exceeding hoary, and fit cloic 
to the branches. The flowe:s are produced from 
the ſides of the {talks in June and July; the toot- 
ſtalks. are very ſhort, and cach uſually ſupports 
two flowers; theſe are of a pale-bluiſh colour, 
and feldom ripen their tveds with us. N 

6. Linaria-leaved Red-Nowering Bindweed, Tlie 
| roots Re ; 
now; 


Large 
White, 


— — — 4.2 


8 


PERENNIAL F.LOWEKS 


A bed of light ſandy earth ſhould be prepared | oval, downy, and of a ſilvery whiteneſs. The 
Vor. I. | — | S. R flowers 
41 | | 
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roots Of this plant ſend forth upright branching | 1s entitled, Convolvulus foltis ſagittatis poſtice trun- 
ſtalks, to the height of about two feet. The | cats, pedunculis teiragonis unifloris. Caipar Bau- 
leaves are long, narrow, and fit cloſe to the | hine calls it, Convoloulys major albus. It grows 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced from the ſides | naturally in hedges in moſt parts of Europe. 
of the ſtalks on long footſtalks; four or five oi! 3. Syrian Bindweed, or Scammony. 1 his is, 
them will grow on each peduncle; they are of a | Convoluulus folits ſagittatis poſtice truncatis, pedur- 
delicate red colour, and ſpread open. They are | cuiis teretibus ſabtriflorts, Moriſon calls it, Con- 
produced in June and July, but rarely ripen their | volvalus Syriacus, five ſcammonia Syriaca, It grows 
ſceds here, | | | | common in Syria. | is 

= 7. Linaria leaved Cluſtered-flowering Bind- 4. Tuberous Eſculent-rooted Bindweed. This 
Liaaria- Weeds This is a low-growing plant, ſeldom riſing | 18, Convolvulus ſoliis cordatis haſtatis quinqueneriis, 
j-5ved higher than a foot. The ſtalks are branching, | caule repente hiſpido tuberifero. Ray calls it, Cen- 
Cluſicred- and the leaves narrow and ſilky. The flowers volvulus indicus vulgo Patates dictus; and others, 
ene are produced from the ends and ſides of the | Batatas. It grows naturally in both the Indies. 
branches in ſmall cluſters; they are ſmall, and | 5. Lnaria-leaved Bindweed is, Convoloulas felis 
of a red colour. This plant rarely produces | /ineari-lanceolatis acutis, caule ramoſo ref, pedun- 
good ſeeds with us. | | cults multifloris. Tournefort calls it, Convolvulus 
Culture, Nothing more need be ſaid of the culture of the | /inarie folio aſſurgens. It grows common, in its 
two firſt forts, and what has been ſaid of the Spaniſh varieties, in Italy, Sicily, and ſome parts of 
Potatoes may be ſufficient, The other ſorts are | France. ns | 
all beſt propagated by feeds. The Syrian Bind- Convolvulus is of the claſs and order Pentandria CIag  , 
weed ripens its ſeeds here, but thoſe of the | Monogynia ; and the characters are, n 
other ſorts muſt be procured from the countries I. Calxx is a ſmall, oval, connivent, obtuſe, in the 
where they grow naturally. All of them ſhould | permanent perianthium ; it is formed of one leaf, Enraun 
be town in a ſoil that is naturally dry and warm, | and divided into five ſegments at the top. 3 
and the fituation well ſheltered ; here let them | 2, CoroLLa is of one leaf, which is bell-ſhaped; s, 
ſtand without removing, thin them to proper | it is large, plicated, ſpreading, and appears to be 
diſtances, keep them clear of weeds, and here | compoſed of five lobes. „ 
they will flower; ſoon after which the ſtalks 3. STAMfNA. The ſtamina are five ſubulated 
decay, when they ſhould be cleared off, and the | filaments about half the length of the corolla, 
ground neated up. In the ſpring you may | with oval compreſſed anther. _ Sp 
expect treſh ſtalks to ariſe from the roots in due | 4. PisTILLuM is a roundiſh germen, and a 
courſe and order. „ filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, with two 
Ties 1. Common Perennial Bindweed is entitled, | oblong broadiſh ſtigmas. „ 
Convolvulus foliis ſagittatis utrinque acutis, pedunculis 5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh capſule, formed 
 wnifloris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Convelvulus | of one, two, or three valves. | 5 
minor arvenſis. It grows common in our fields, | 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are roundiſh; their out- 
and too often in our gardens. a ſide 1s convex, and their inſide angular. 
2. Large White Bindweed, or Bear-bind. This 5 | 
eee bbb none 
„„ A 71 CXXXVII. 
F 4&6 4 FLEA-B A NE. 
IVV this genus there are, I for their reception; and after they come up, the 
„ 1. Pyrenean Flea-Bane. weakeſt ſnould be drawn out, leaving the others 
2. White Cretan Flea-Bane. about three inches aſunder. All ſummer they 
3. Maryland Flea-Bane. | will require no trouble, except keeping them 
4. Carolina Flea-B ane. l clean from weeds; and watering them in dry 
Deferip- 1, Pyrenean Flea-Bane. The root is thick and weather; and in the autumn they may be tranſ- 
tion of che fibrous. The ſtalks are upright, firm, winged, planted to the places where ey are deſigned to 
Fe and divide upwards. into many ſlender branches. | remain. The greateſt part o them will pro- 
Bane, The leaves are oval, oblong, rough, and embrace | duce flowers the ſummer following. 555 
the ſtalks with their baſe. The flowers come out They will ſhew themſelves the beſt in a rich gil. 
from the ends of the branches in round bunches ; | ſoil, but in ſuch a foil the roots are apt to rot in 
their colour is yellow; they make their appearance | wet winters; ſo that, in order to continue the 
in July, and the feeds ripen in the autumn, | fort, the ſeeds ſhould be conſtantly ſowed for a 
ſoon after which the ſtalks die down to the | ſucceſſion, or the plants ſet in a dry, ſandy, 
ground, and freſh ones ariſe in the ſpring. ſunny foil ; and being thus ſtationed, they 
Gb This is eaſily propagated by parting of the | will continue to flower and perfect their ſceds for 
of this roots, or ſowing of the ſeeds. The beſt time | many years. e ; 
ſpecies, for parting of the roots is the autumn, about the 2. White Cretan Flca-Bane. The ſtalk of this wü: 
ie knie i decay, F/ plant is ſhrubby, branching, and grows to about Cretan 
The time for ſowing the feeds is the ſpring. | fix or eight inches high. The leaves are foft, 85 
2 1E. 
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each other. All ſummer they muſt be conſtantly 


462 
flowers are produced, two or three together, from | weeded and watered in dry weather. By the au- 
the en's and ſides of the branches on long woolly | tumn they will be grown to be ſtrong plants, and 
footſtalks, which have ſmall, oval, white leaves | may be then ſet out for good; and the ſummer 
placed alternately. They are of a dirty-yellow following the ſtrongeſt of them will flower. 
colour, come out in July, and are very rarely 1 here 1s a variety of the laſt fort, with whiter vat 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in our gardens. leaves, which 1s rather tender, and ſhould be 
Cult. This fort is propagated by planting the ſlips | preſerved in the green-houſe during winter. 
won of it. in June or July, in pots filled with light, ſandy, 1. Pyrenean Flea-Bane is titled, Conyza foliis Titles, 
freſh earth. The pots ſhould be immediately | ovato-oblongis amplexicaulibus. Plukenet calls it, 
ſet in the green-houſe, in a ſhady part; the | Eupatoria coryzoides maxima Canadenſis, ſoliis caulem 
plants ſhould be well watered, which ſhould | amp'exantibus. It grows naturally in Canada and 
be conſtantly repeated every day until they have | on the Pyrenees, | 
taken root; this will be in about a month, and 2. White Cretan Flea-Bane is titled, Conyza 
when you find your plants in a growing ſtate, they | foliis ovatis tomentofis, floribus confertis, pedunculis 
thould be taken out of the green-houſe, and the | /ateralibus terminalibuſque. Tournefort calls it, 
pots plunged-up to the rim in a ſhady part of the | Conyza Cretica fruticoſa, folio molli candid:ſſimo to- 
garden, but not under the drip of trees. Here | mentoſo; Buxbaum, Conyza ſaxatilis, folio filaginis , 
they may ſtand until the end ot autumn; but for | Boccone, After tomentoſus luteus, verbaſis folio; and 
the firſt winter they ſhould have protection from | Barrelier, Jacolæa Cretica incana, integro limonit 
the froſts. It will be adviſeable, therefore, to | folie. It inhabits Crete. In” 
ſet them under an hotbed-frame, in the green- 3. Maryland Flea-Bane is titled, Conyza foliis 
houſe, or under fome ſight ſhelter; and in the | Lato. lanceolatis ſubſerratis, corollis radiatis. Plukener 
ſpring they may be turned out, with the mould at | calls it, After Marilandicus, ptarmicæ capitulis flore 
the roots, into the places where they are de- albo, baccharidis Monſpelienſium folio et effigiz. It 
rages ſigned to remain. | grows naturally in North America. | 
Proper The foil ſhould be naturally warm, ſandy, dry, 4. Carolina Flea-Bane is titled, Conyza foliis 
toil. and well defended, otherwiſe your plants will be | decurrentibus . lanceolatis ſerrulatis, caule virgata, 
liable to be killed by the winter-froſts ; on which | foribus ſpicatis ſparſis congeſtis. In the Amænitales 
account it would be adviſeable to have a few | Acad. it is termed, Gnaphalium virgatum. Plumicr 
plants kept in the houſe every winter, to propa- | calls it, Conyza altera, foliis helenii anguſtis, alato 
gate from, in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be de- | caule; Brown, Cenyza anguſtifolia ſubincana, carl: 
ſtroyed; for this is a very beautiful ſpecies, and | alato, fpica multiplici, floribus inferioribus ternatis, 
. cauſes a ſingular and ftriking appearance by its | ſuperioribus paucioribus ; and Sloane, Helichryſun 
| ſilvery-white leaves. : {| caule alalo, floribus ſpiculis. It grows naturally in 
Mazy- 3. Many-leaved Flea-Bane. The root of this | Carolina and Jamaica. 
leaved, plant is ſpreading, fibrous, and ſends forth ſeveral Conyza is of the claſs and order Syngeneſia Poly- Clats 
| erbaceous ſtalks to the height of about two feet. | gamia Snuperfiua; and the characters are, and wr | 
The leaves are broad, ſpear-ſhaped, and ſlightly | 1. CaLyx is oblong, ſquarroſe, imbricated, 3 
| ſerrated on their edges. The flowers are finely | and compoſed of many acute ſcales, of which ſyſem. 
radiated, and produced in roundiſh bunches; | the outer ones ſpread open. „%%% 1 
their colour is white; they appear in July, and | 2. CoroLLa is compound. The hermaphrodite 128. 
| the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, | florets in the diſk are numerous, tubular, funnel- 
end 4. Carolina Flea-Bane. The ſtalk of this-ſpe- | ſhaped, and cut at the brim into five ſpreading 
Carolina cies is ſlender, ſtriated, winged, having membranes | ſegments. The female florets occupy the border; 
| OO running from the baſe X one leaf to another. | each of theſe is funnel-ſhaped, and divided at the 
Jeſcribed. The leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, decurrent, | top into three parte. IS, 
| owny underneath, and ſawed on their edges. 3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodite florets 
The flowers are produced in ſmall ſpikes from | are five very ſhort capillary filaments, having a 
the different parts of the plant; their appear- | cylindrical tubular anthera. 5 « 
ance is uſually in July, and ſometimes there 4. PisTILLUM of the hermaphrodite florets 
| is a ſucceſſion until the end of September. conſiſts of an oblong germen, a filiforme ſtyle 
Culture, Thete forts are propagated by parting of the | the length of the ſtamina, and a bifid ſtigma. 
5 roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn, The piſtillum of the female florets conſiſts 
when the ſtalks decay. They ſhould be ſet in a of an oblong germen, a more ſlender ſtyle 
light, dry, warm foil, in a well-ſheltered place, than thoſe of the hermaphrodites, of 
and in ſuch a ſituation they will flower in pertec- | about the ſame length, and two very ſlen- 
tion, and with greater certainty perfect their | %%% IRS | 
8 | 5 TE | | 5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
"1 hey may be alſo encreaſed by ſeeds. Theſe | are contained in the cloſed calyx. OO 
ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, in a bed of light | 6. Stmina, The ſeeds of both the hermaphro- 
fine mould. When the plants come up they muſt dite and female florets are ſingle, oblong, and 
be thinned to about three inches diſtance from | crowned with down. _ | 


The receptacle 1s naked and plane. 
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HE Perennials of this genus are, 8 
1. Alternate-leaved Virginian Corn Mari- 
old. | | 
i; Termare-dexved Coreopfis, or Virginian Chry- 
ſanthemum. 
3. White American Coreopfts. 
4. Verticillate Coreopſis. | 
1. Alternate-leaved Virginian Corn Marigold 
The ftalks will 
row to be ten feet high, and proportionally ro- 
leaved Pult. The leaves are ſpear- ſnaped, ſerrated, and 
8 42 grow alternately on ſhort footſtalks, having borders 
Marigold, or wings running from the baſe of one to the 
bother. The flowers come out from the ends of 
the branches, growing two or three together on 
a footſtalk ; they are yellow, and much reſemble 
thoſe of the Sunflower, but ſmaller. They appear 
in Auguſt and September, but are not ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in our gardens. | 
2. Ternate-leaved Cor eopſis, or Virginian Chry- 
ſanthemum. The ftalks are round, ſmooth, 


Species. 


e is a hardy ſtrong Perennial. 
Alternate- 


Ternate- 
leaved, 


firm, jointed, and grow to be fix feet high. The 


leaves are for the moſt part trifoliate, ſmooth, 
and grow oppoſite to each other at the joints. 
The flowers terminate the ſtalks in bunches, hav- 
ing long footſtalks; the rays are of a pale-yellow 
Colour, but the middle is a dark- purple; they come 
out in July, and are ſeldom ſucceeded by good 
ſeeds in our gardens. | | Ee 
' White 3. White American Coreoꝑſis. The ſtalks of 
American this plant are herbaceous, ſmooth, climbing, and 
55 divide into many ſlender branches. The leaves 
are for the moſt part trifoliate, ſmooth, and their 
edges ſerrated. The flowers come out from the 
ends and ſides of the branches on footſtalks; the 
rays are of a pure white, but the middle is purple; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, but are ſeldom 
8 ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our gardens. | 
8 4. Verticillate Coreoꝑſis. 
late Co- Plant are upright, firm, angular, grow to about 
reoplis. a yard high, and ſend forth branches by pairs 
| oppoſite to each other. The leaves are beauti- 
fully divided into a multitude of narrow parts, 
and adorn the ſtalks at the joints. The | 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the 
branches, on long flender footſtalks oppoſite to 


each other; the rays are of a bright-yellow co- | 


lour, and the middle is a dark-purple. They 
come out in July, and ſometimes continue in ſuc- 
- _. ©: cefſion. until the froſt ſtops them 
Culture. All theſe forts are eaſily propagated by parting 
of the roots, the beſt time for which is the au- 
tumn, when the ſtalks decay. They ſhould be 
ſtationed according to their ſize; and after they 
are planted out, will require no trouble, except 
keeping them clean from weeds, and clearing 
away their dead italks at the approach of winter; 
for the ſtalks die to the ground every year, and 
Voll and freſh ones ariſe in the ſpring. The firſt ſort is 
Situation, Very hardy, and will grow in any ſoil and ſituation 
but the others, eſpecially the third, ſhould have 
a dry ſoil, and a warmer expoſure. The flowers of 
all are very beautiful, and whatſtill enhances their 
value is, they will often continue in ſucceſſion until 


COREOPSIS, 


integerrimis. Van Royen calls it, Radbeckia foliis 


parts of Virginia. | 


compoſito-pinnatis linearibus. Gronovius calls it, 
Coreopſis foliis verticillatis linearibus multifidis ; 


Polygamia Fruſtranca; and the characters are, 


of a double ſeries of leaves; the outer ones, being 
about eight in number, are ſmalleſt, and placed 


The ſtalks of this 


diſk, are tubular, and indented at the top in 
five parts. | 


very ſhort capillary filaments, having a cylindrical 
tubular anthera. | | 


1 
| 
q 
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the froſt ſtops them in the winter, when the ſtalls 
decay. 3 
1. Alternate-leaved Virginian Corn Marigold Titles, 
is titled, Coreoꝑſis foliis lanceolatis ſerratis alternis 
petiolatis decurrentibus. Van Royen calls it, Coreop- 
is foliis ſerratis; Plukenet, Chryſanthemum Vir- 
ginianum, caule alato, ramoſius, fore minore; and 
Morifon, Chryſanthemum Canadenſe bidens, alato l 
caule; alſo, Chryſanthemum Virginianum, alato 
caule, bidens altiſſimum, folio aſpero, flore minore ſc- 
fe” ag It grows naturally in Virginia and Ca- 
nada, 9 
2. Ternate-leaved Corecpſis, or Virginian Ch y- 
ſanthemum, is titled, Coreopſis foliis ſubternatis 


compoſitis integris; and Moriſon, Chryſanthemum 
Virginianum, folio acutiore lævi trifoliato, ſ. anagy- 
ridis folio. It grows naturally in the ſhady moiſt 


3. White American Coreopſis is, Coreogꝑſis foliis 
ſubternatis cuneatis ſerratis. Brown calls it, Co- 
reogſis ſcandens, foliis ſerratis ternato-pinnatis, recep- 
taculo nudo; and Herman, Chryſanthemum Ame- 
ricanum, ciceris folio glabro, bellidis majoris flore. It 
grows naturally in America. | ET, 

4. Verticillate Coreopfis is titled, Coreopſis foliis 


Vaillant, Ceratocephalus delphinii foliis; and 
Plukenet, Chryſanthemum Marianum, ſcabioſe te- 
nuiſſimè diviſis foliis, ad intervalla confertis. It is 


a native of Virginia. Co 
Coreopfis is of the claſs and 


order Syngene/ia Clafs and 
order 
1. CaLyx. The common calyx is compoſed in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 

g P The cha- 
circularly ; the inner are large, membranaceous, raters. 
and coloured, 


2. CoroLLa is radiated and compound. The 


hermaphrodite florets, which are ſituated in the 


The female florets, being about eight in 
number in the radius, are tongue-ſhaped, 
large, ſpreading, and indented in four 
parts. | „„ ph 

3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodites are five 


4. PrsTILLUM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 
of a compreſſed germen, a filiforme ſtyle the 
length of the ſtamina, and a ſlender, acute, bifid 
. | = 2 
n 


the females the piſtil conſiſts of a 
germen ſimilar to that of the hermaphro- 
dites, but no ſtyle nor ſtigma. | 

5. PERICARPIuN. There is none, 

6. Semina of the hermaphrodite florets are 

ſingle, orbicular, convex on one ſide, and hollow 

on the other, having a membranaceous border, 
and two horns at the top. | | 

The female florets are abortive. 

The receptacle is paleaceous. 
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FTUHERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 

| an oriental graſs, called Cornucopiæ. 

Corruco- The root is a cluſter of tough, thick, ſpreading 

Pie bres. The leaves are about a foot long, narrow, 

deſcribed. pointed, ſtiff, and of a pale- green colour. The ſtalk 
is round, ſmooth, and about a foot and a half, or 
two feet high. The flowers come out from the 
tops of the ſtalks in cluſters, and are very large 


Gramen orientale vernum in udis proveniens, capitulo 
inflexo. It grows naturally about Smyrna. 
Cornucopie is of the. claſs and order Triandric Class and 
Digynia; and the characters are, order in 
i. CALYxX. The common perianthium is a dbe Lin. 
very large funnel-ſhaped leaf, crenated at the gage. 
mouth, and containing many flowers. Phe c 


. : The cha- 
The glume is compoſed of two oblong, ob- rifter:. 


Culture. 


for theſe kind of flowers; they appear in June 
_ and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


This ſpecies is propegned by ſowing the ſeeds 


in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or the 
ſpring following. The foil ſhould be naturally 


moiſt, light, and good; and after the plants come 


them where they are too cloſe, and keeping them 
clean from weeds. | N Fe WE 


Titles, This being the only ſpecies of the genus. it | rolla includes the feed _ | 
: is termed, Cornucopiæ. Petiver calls it, Funcus | 6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, turbinated, con- 
_ Clavatus vaginatus polycephalus; and Scheuchzer, vex on one fide, and plane on the other. 
SSSI VVT 
CC aA Fu ORE. 
FFUVHE herbaceous ſpecies of this genus are ] autumn, and ſet them in the places where they 
| ; uſually called, | | are deſigned to remain. If the ſituation agrees 
Species, 1. Dwarf Honeyſuckle. with them, they will ſoon make good encreaſe ; 
| z. Canada Frei, 8 if not, though they ſhould live at firſt, their con- 
Dwarf. 1. Dwarf Honeyſuckle. The root is ſlender, | tinuance will be but for a ſhort time. op 
Honey- tough, and creeps much under the ſurface of the They love a light, looſe, moiſt earth, and a 
tuckle, ground. The ſtalks are herbaceous, about a | ſhady ſituation, and being thus ſtationed Will 
| | foot high, and ſend forth branches oppoſite to | make great encreaſe, — 
each other. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, | They may be alſo propagated by ſeeds. Thelz 
ſharp-pointed, ribbed, and grow oppoſite to each | ſhould be ſown in the autumn in the like ſituation ; | 
other on the ſtalks. The flowers come out from | having dug the ground, and cleared it of all roots 
the ends and diviſions of the branches; they are | of trees, weeds, or the like, and made every 
ſmall, whitiſh, appear in May and June, and are | thing fine, the ſeeds ſhould be covered about 
ſucceeded by cluſters of red berries, which will be | half an inch deep, and pegs thruſt down tor 
| ripe in the autumn. „„ a d rection to prevent their being deſtroyed 
and 2. Canada Pyrola. The root is ſlender, creep- | when the ground is hoed. The weeds {hould 
Canada ing, and fibrated. The ſtalk is herbaceous, | be carefully picked up with the hands whilſt the 
oO gr z tender, and divides into no branches. The leaves | plants are young; but when they are well eſtab · 
Ten are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and pointed. The flowers | liſhed in their ſituation, you may let them all 
come out from the ends of the ſtalks in June and | grow together ; for the plants will grow, flower, 
July, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh berries, which | and produce their ſeeds among the weeds, 1 the 
will be ripe in the autumn. ground be light and mountainous, that being the 
Culture. Theſe plants propagate themſelves very faſt by | ſituation in which they chiefly delight. | 
their creeping roots, ſo that nothing more need 1. Dwarf Honeyſuckle is titled, Corms herbs- Tis, | 
be done than to get ſome of the roots in the | cea, ramis binis. Dillenius calls it, Cernus pumila 


up they will require no trouble, except thinning 


tulely acuminated, equal valves, and con- 

tains one flower. | ED 
2. CorOLLa is one valve, which in ſhape, ſize; 
and ſituation is ſimilar to the valves of the calyx. 
3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments, with 


oblong antheræ. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen, 


and two capillary ſtyles with cirrhoſe ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUM, There is none. The co- 


her ba ed, 


tion of the weak, and lie on the ground. The leaves are 


Let, pinnared, and each of them is compoſed of about 
n Linas pair of ſpcar-ſhaped foltoles ranged along the 
| mid-rib. The flowers are yellow, come out from 
the ends of the ſtalks in pairs, and are ſucceeded 

by angular knotty pods, containing ripe feeds, in 
Auguſt or September. . | 

[tz propa This ſpccies is beſt progagated by ſowing of the 
hauen. feeds in the {pring, in a bed of light freſh earth. 
When the plants come up they ſhould be thinned 

to three inches aſunder, and all ſummer they ruſt 

be kept clean from weeds, and watered in dry 


weather, Early in the autumn they ſhould be taken 
up, with a ball of earth to each root, and ſet in a 


__ warm, dry, well-ſheltered place, and the ſummer 
tolowing ily will flower and perfect their ſecds. 
V Varlable-flowered Coronilla. The root is 
nes tough, fibraed, and creeping. The ſtalk 1s 
Comin herbaceous, tender, round, hardly able to ſupport 
© Elaine, itſelf in an erect poſition, and three or four feet 
© long. The leaves are ſmooth, of a pale-green co- 
lour, pinnated, with eight or ten pair of obtule 


oblong, jolioles, beſides the odd one with which 
they are terminated, and grow alternately on the | 


ſtalks, The howers grow in bunches from the 
wings of the leaves and the ends of the ſtalks, 
{ſtanding upon longiſh footſtalks. 
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herbacea. Cham peri [prmenum dicla; Caſpar Bau- 2. Canada Pyro/a is titled, Cornus berbarea ra- 
hine, Poriclymentm humile; and Parkinſon, Cha- | mis nullis, Caipar Bauhine calls it, Pyrola alfines 
mee: iclymenum. It grows naturally in England, | flore, Braſſiliang. It inhabits Canada. 
Sweden, Ruflia, and Norway. | 
TVTTVTTTTTVTVTVTVTVTVTTVTTT OTE CE AG 
COOL LA, JOINTED-PODDED COLUTEA. 
EE E are two herbaceous perennial ſpecie There are two or three varieties. One is of a Dk. 
4 - wats ; J 5 1 3%, 
ot this genus, called, | finedeep-purple colour on its firſt appearance, and arictie 
secs. 1: Leatt Ceronilla. | alters to a light-purple, and then to a white. 
; 2. Variable-flowered Ceronilla. . Another variety is a ſtrong crimſon; and in another 
© Deferip: 1. Leait Coronilla, The ſtalks are flender, | the ſtandard is crimſon, and wings white; both 


thete vary to pale or white colours, and have 
ſometimes a ſlight tinge or a few ſtreaks of the 
original. They all appear in June, July, and 
Auguit, and are ſucceeded by numerous, long, 
erect, taper pods, containing ripe ſeeds, in the au- 
tumn. | | | 
autumn, allo by ſowing of the ſeeds in the man- 
ner of the preceding ſpecies; but this is very hardy, 
no toil or ſituation comes amiſs to ic, eſpecially 


if it be ſhady. | | 


I. The Leaſt Coronilla is titled, Coronilla pro- Titles. 
cumbens, foliolis novenis lanceolatis, ſtipulis oppaſtti 
foliis emarginatis, leguminibus angulatis nodes. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ferrum equinum, filiquis in 
 ſummitate; and Dalechamp, Lotus enneaphyllos, 
It grows naturally in Italy, France, and Spain. 
2. Variable-flowered Corona is titled, Coronilla 
berbacea, leguminibus erettis teretibus torofis nume- 


| ro/is, foliolis plurimis glabris. Caſpar Bauhine 


calls it, Securidaca Dumetorum major, fore vario, 
filiquis articulatis ; Cluſius, Securidaca 2. altera 
ſpecies, and Tournetort, Coronilla herbacea flore 
vario. It grows naturally among buſhes, in 
thickets, &c. in France, Denmark, Luſatia, and 


Bohemia. | 


EEE OEECIEEETEEECERCEENCETLECECEDCRCERE NNNNN pe Fae 1-8 


GH AP. 


CxLII. 


CO RT USA. BEAR EAR SANICLE.. 


| F this genus there are only two ſpecies, 
TILES; called, tute da | | 
I. Bear's Ear Sanicle of Matthiolus, 

2. Bear's Far Sanicle of Gmelin, 
ber r. Bear's Ear Sanicle of Matthiolus, The root 
N vr is compoſed of numerous fibres, collected into a 
las, Vol. I. 

41 


head at the top; from this head iſſue many large 
oblong, heart-ſhaped leaves, which are much 
indented and cut on the edges. Among thete 
ariſe the round naked flower-ſtalks, to the height 
of about ſix inches. The flowers grow in um- 
bels at the top, each floret having its own pa- 
8 6 C rate 


It is propagated by parting of the roots in the Culture. 
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466 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
rate footſtalk; they hang drooping, and their | undunged earth; and if theſe are ſer in the ſhade, 
characters ſhew their ſtructure. They are of a | and watered in the ſummer, they will live in that 
fine red colour, having often in the middle a | manner for many years. | 
circle of white or yellow; they come out in April 1. Matthiobas's Bear's Ear Sanicle is titled, Ccr- 
and May, but are very rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds | uſa calycibus corulig brevioribus. In the Hortus Ties, 
in our gardens, Cliffortianus it is termed, Cortuſa foliis cordatis 

and 2. Bcar's Ear Sanicle of Gmelin. The leaves | petiolatis. 


Bear'sFar are heart-ſhaped, oblong, cut or indented, and 
Sanic'e of ariſe from the root in a large tuft, The flower- 
Smet", Kalle is naked, and grows to about four inches 
eſeribed. | 
high. The flowers are of a pale-red colour, and 
form an umbel at the top of the ſtalk ; but they 
are ſmall (their cups exceeding them in length), 
and altogether of inferior beauty to the former 
ort. They appear in April and May, but very 
rarely produce feeds with us. | 
Methodof Theſe plants are natives of the rocky and 
propagat- mountainous parts of the world; ſo that in order 
ing chem. to have them in the garden, the moſt hungry, 
lean, ſandy, and ſhady ſpot ſhould be aſſigned 
them. The mould ſhould be made fine; and 
having procured good ſeeds, they ſhould be 


fown early in the ſpring, and ſlightly raked in. 


When the plants come up they muſt be conſtantly 
kept clean from weeds, and when they are of 
ſufficient ſtrength they will, bke the Common 
Bear's Ear, produce their flowers in the ſpring. 


I hey may be alſo propagated by parting of the 


roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn. 


The roots ſhould be ſet in a dry, ſandy, ſhady 
 4pot, for they will not live long in the rich cul- 
_ tivated parts of the garden. | 


Some perſons plant them in pots filled with ſandy 


4m. 


Cluſius calls it, Cortuſa Malthioli; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Saricula montana latiſolin laciniatg. 
It grows naturally on the Alps of Auſtria and 
SET. | 

2. Gmelin Bear's Ear Sanicle is titled, Cortr/a 
calycibus corollam excedentibus. It inhabits Si— 
beria. | 

Cortuſa is of the claſs and order Pentandria Cl. 
Monogynia; and the characters are, bl ads 8 

1 is a ſmall, patent, permanent perian- in the 
thium, divided into five obtuſe parts, which are Linnæan 


d 


— — 


reflexed at the top. | * em. 
: | e cha. 
2. CoroLLa is one rotated petal. The tube raden. 


is very ſhort; the limb is broad, plane, and di- 
vided into five roundiſh ſegments, at the baſe of 
which are ſituated five prominent tubercles. 

3. STAMINA are five obtuſe filaments, having 
b:lamellated, obtuſe, erect antherw. | 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle, and a fimple ſtigma. 

5. PeRICARrPIUM is an oval, oblong, acumi- 
nated, unilocular capſule, formed of two valves, 
having their ſides involuted, and furrowed lon- 
gitudinally on each fide. „„ 

6. SEMIN A. The ſeeds are numercus, oblong, 
obtuſe, and ſmall. | 


PC 


CH AF. © ext. 


COTYLEDON, NAVELWORT, KIDNEY-WO-RT, 


or WALL PENNY-WORT. 


FT\HERE is a hardy ſpecies of this genus 
which bids defiance to our cold, called, 
i 1 he Fnckly d 
2. Common Wall Pennywort. | 
1. The Prickly Cotyledon. It is not unlike th 
| Houleleck of our walls. The leaves are oblong, 
_ Peſky, pointed, and each of them is terminated 
by a ipine. Among theſe the flower-ſtalk riſes to 
avout four inches high; each of them ſupports 
tour or five whitiſh flowers, which make their 
appearance in April and May, and ſometimes are 
ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our gardens. . | 
It is propagated by parting of the roots any 
time in the autumn or winter, It will grow in 
_ almoſt any ſoil, but muſt have a ſhady ſituation ; 


Species. 


Prickly 
| Cot y:e- 
don. 


Culture. 


and it reſiſts the ſevereſt cold much better than it 


can the heat of our ſummer's ſun. | 
It is allo propagated by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon 
after they are ripe, in a ſhady place; they will 
readily come up, and after they have ſtood one 
year, they may be removed to the places where 
they are deſigned to remain. | 
Common 2. Common Wall Pennywort. Of this ſpecies 


Wall Fen- there are ſeveral varieties, both with reſpect to the 
ny wort | | 


deicribed. 


| roots and flowers; the roots of ſome being thick 
and in a manner bulbous, others ſl-nder and c: .-Þ- 
ing, and others again very knotty, and full of large 


| tubers. The flowers of ſome are whitiſh, others 


reddiſh, ſome ſtreaked ; but the moſt beautiful, 

as well as moſt common of all the forts, is the 

yellow-flowered, and which is diſtinguiſhed by 

ſome with the name of Golden Colyledan. The 

leaves are round, fleſhy, full of juice, indented, 

and grow on footſtalks which are inferted in the 

middle. Among theſe the flower-ſtalks riſe to 

different heights in different ſituations; in ſome 

places they not being more than four or five 

inches, in others near a yard long; the bottom of 

it is ornamented with a few {mall leaves growing 

alternately, the top is crowned with the flowers 

growing in a long ſpike; they come out in June, 

and at other times of the year. They are ſucceeded 

by ſeeds, which ſcattering, will afford plants for 

a ſucceſſion without further trouble. | 
This ſpecies grows upon old walls, buildings, Uns and 

&c. in many parts of England, and the uies ot eutturs ot 

it in Gardening is to ornament the like places, this pp 

ſuch as 014 ruins, grottos, old walls, rocks, &c: 


anc 
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and if the ſeeds are laid in the crevices or mould 
of ſuch places, they will grow, and the plants 
will ever after retain their ſituation. 

1. Prickly Coty eden is titled, Cotyledon {cliis 
oblongis ſpinoſo-mucronatts, caule ſpicato. It inha- 
bits Siberia. | | Nt 

2. Common Wall Pennywort is titled, Cotyledon 
feliis cucullato-peitatis ſferrato-aentatis alternis, caule 
ramoſo, floribus ereftis, Van Royen calls it, Coty- 
ledon foliis pellatis; Dodart, Cotyledon flore luteo, 
radice repente; Moriſon, Cotyledon radice tubercſd 
long repente; allo, Cotyledon luteum umbilicatum 
ſpicatum. radice repente, majus; allo, Sedum luteum 
murale ſpicatum, folio umbililato rotundo; Camme- 
rarius names it, Uinbilicus repens ; Cluſius, Cotyle- 
don umbilicus veneris; Caſpar Bauhine, Cotyledon 
major z and John Bauhine, Cotyledon vera, radice 
zuberoja. It grows naturally in England, Spain, 
Portugal, and Judea. | | 
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CRAMBE, SEA COLEWORT. 


P this genus there are, 15 
1. Common Engliſh Sea Coleworr. 
| 2. Oriental Sea Colewort. _ 5 
Deſerip: . 1- Common Engliſh Sea Colewort, The root 
tion of the is thick, white, and ſpreads itſelf under the ſur- 
Common face of the ground. The radical leaves are broad, 
Engliſh, thick, {mooth, brittle, of a greyiſh or whitiſh - 
| green colour, divided at the edges into many obtuſe 
parts, and they ſpread themſelves on the ground. 
The ſtalks are thick, ſmooth, branching, about a 
foot and a half or two feet high, and are adorned 
with ſmall leaves growing ingly at the joints. 
The flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches in kind of looſe ſpikes; their colour is 
white; the general characters indicate their ſtruc- 
ture; they appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the autumn. There is a variety of this ſpecies with 
jagged leaves, and another with yellowiſh flowers. 
2. Oriental Sca Colewort. The leaves of this 


Species. 


and plant are cut alternately to the mid-rib, and each 
mp of the parts is again alternately cut into many 
wort. ſegments; they are rough, of a greyiſh colour, 
| and the radical ones ſpread themſelves on the 
ground, The ſtalks are upright, ſmooth, branch- 
ing, and grow to be two feet high. The flowers 
are produced from the tops of the ſtalks in pa- 
nicles; they are ſmall, white, come out in June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autunmnmn. 
1 Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by ſowing 
pn of the ſeeds, which may be done in the autumn, 
ing theſe ſoon after they are ripe, or in the ſpring. When 
ſorts, the plants come up, they ſhould be thinned to 


about a foot and a half diſtance every way, and 
this, except keeping them clean from weeds, is 
all the trouble they will require. 25 

They will grow in any ſoil or ſituation, though 


ments, having erect, four. furrowed antheræ. 


| folio, Parkinſon, Braſſica marina monoſpermas ; 


they deli 


par Bauhine calls it, Braſſica maritima monoſpermos ; 


oval, channelled, patent, deciduous leaves. 


calyx. 


Cotyledon is of the claſs and order Decandiia Cab a 
Pentagynia; and the characters are, * 

1. CaLyX is a ſmall monophyllous perianthium, 
cut into five acute parts at the top. 

2. (COROLLA is a bell-ſhaped petal, divided 
the brim into five ſegments. The nectarium con- 
fiſts of a concave ſcale, and is ſituated at the baſe 
of all the germina, | 

3. STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped ſtraight filu- 


in the 
Linnæan 
ty ſtem. 

at The cha- 
racters. 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of five oblong tläckiſh 
germina, terminating in an awl-ſhaped ſtyle longer 
than the ſtamina, and having ſimple ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM conſiſts of five oblong, ven- 
tricoſe, acuminated capſules, each of which is 
formed of one valve, and opens longitudinally on 
the inner ſide. _ Mn 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many and ſmall. 
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60 


ght molt in a light, ſandy, or gravelly 
earth, 5 18 85 
1. Engliſh Sea Colewort is titled, Crambe folits Tit as. 
cauleque glabris, In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
termed, Crambe foliis cordatis criſpts carnoſis. Cal- 


Lobel, Braffica marina Hlveſtris multiflora mono- 
 ſpermos ; Tournefort, Crambe maritima braſſice 


and Gerard, Braſſica marina Anglica. It grows 
naturally on the ſandy ſ{ea-ſhores in England, and 
moſt of the northern countries of Europe. 

2. Oriental Sea Colewort is, Crambe foliis ſca- 
bris, caule glabro. Van Royen calls it, Crambe 
foliis & foliolis alternatim pinnatifidis ; and Tour— 
nefort, Rapiſtrum orientale, acanthi folio. It is a 
native of the Eaſ᷑t. . 

Crambe is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia 
Siliguoſa; and the characters are, 3 

1. CAL vx is a perianthium compoſed of 


Claſs and 
order 
in the 
Linnzan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


four 


2. CokorLA conſiſts of four petals placed cru- 
ciformly ; theſe are large, obtule, broad, patent, 
and have ungues about the ſame length with the 

3. STAMINA, The filaments are ſix; two of 
them are the length of the calyx, the other four 
are longer, and divided at the top into two parts. 
The antheræ are ſimple, and placed on the 
exterior ſegment of the filaments. Ne | 

There is a melliferous glandule on each fide, 
between the corolla and the longer ſtamina. 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 
and a thickiſh ſtigma, there being no ſtyle. 

F. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh dry berry. 
6. Semen, The ſeed is ſingle and roundiſh, 
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and 
Siberian 


Biflard 
Hawk- 
week 
deſcriged. 


green colour. 


oblong, indented, 


04 AP. 


CXLV. 


CRE SPIS, BASTARD HAWK WE E D. 


F this genus there are, 
1. Sicilian Baſtard Hawkweed. 
2. Siberian Baſtard Hawkweed. | 
Sicilia Baſtard Hawkweed. The leaves 
arc pinnatifid, crenated, ſmooth, and of a pale- 
The ſtalk is naked, and grows to 
about four or five inches high. The flowers 
come out, two or three together, from the tops 


of the ſtalks; ; they are of a yellow colour, and 
the general characters after the titles indicate 


their compoſition ; they appear in June, and the 


iceds ripen in July and Auguſt, 
2. Siberian Baſtard Hawkweed. The talks 


of this ſpecies are rough, branching, and about 
a foot and a half high. The lower leaves are 
and have winged indented 
fooritalls, but the upper are ſpear- -ſhaped, in- 
dented, and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. 


| The flowers come out from the ends and ſides 


Varieties, 


of the branches, on their own ſeparate foot- 
ſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, appear in 


June and July, and e again in the 


autumn. 


There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, dif- 


fering chiefly with reſpect to the ſize of the 
plants and the indentures of the leaves; ſome 


being of taller growth, Others lower; che leaves 


of ſome being deeply ſinuated, others lightly 


_ indented, and ſome ſerrated. They all blow about 


Method 
of propa- 
Faling 
theſe ſpe · 


cCies. 


Deſcrip- 


tion of this and trailing. 


plant. 


Culture. | 


ſhould be kept clean from weeds; 
autumn be removed to the places where they | 


* 
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the ſame time, and the ſeeds ripen ſoon after the 


flowers are fallen. 


Theſe ſorts are eaſily raiſed by oaks the 


ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe, or in the ſpring 


When they come up, they ſhould be thinned. 


where they appear too cloſe. All ſummer they 


are to remain. The ſummer following they 


ORF, WEDOO ooh 
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HERE. is only one 8 of this genus, 
called Creſſa. 'l he ſtalks are ſlender, weak, 
the leaves are ſmall, oval, point- 
ed, and hoary. The flowers come out each in a 
kind of ſpike, from the tops of the ſtalks; they 
are of a reddiſh-purple colour, appear in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
This ſpecies is raiſed by ſowing the feeds in 
the ſpring. They mult have a light landy ſoil, 
and a well-ſhcitered ſituation ; 
plants come up, mult be thinned where they are 
too cloſe, and kept clean from weeds all ſum- 


and in the 


oblongis amplexicaulibus dentatis, cgi 


and after the 


— 


will flower and perfect their ſeeds, which, if per- 
mitted, will be blown about by the winds to a 
conſiderable diſtance, and produce plants all over 
_ garden. 

Sicthan Baſtard Hawkweed is titled,” Cregi- 
2 Ppinnatiſidis crenatis, ſcapo nudo panciflere, 
Boccone terms it, Hieracium ſiculum, burſce paſd o- 
rig folio; and others, Hieraci in ininus panormitas 
num, cicborei folio. It is a native of Sicily. 

2. Siberian Baſtard Hawk « eed 1s, Crepis foliis 
ile birto, caly- 
cibus caring ciliatis. In the Hortus Upſalienſis it 
is termed, Crepis foliis ovatis aenticulotis, Peticlis 
alatis amplexicaulibus dentatis. 
Hieracium caule ramoſo, foliis infimis e, re- 
liquis ex ovato-lanceolatis : ommi bus ſinuoſis, petio- 
larum inſtar dentatis. 
8 of Siberia. 

Crepis is of the claſs 220 order Syngene/a 


Polygamia Mqualis; and the characters are, 


I. CaiyXx is double. The outer is very ſhort, 
patulous, and deciduous; the interior is oval, 
ſulcated, permanent, and has numerous conni- 
vent narrow ſcales. 


2. CoROLLA is uniformly imbricated. The 
floſcules are numerous and equal; 


each conſiſts 
of a ſingle ligulated, linear, truncated petal, cut 


in five parts at the top. 


Gmelin names it, 


Titles. 


It grows cotamon on the 


Cizſs 
and order 
in the 
? Lanny 


3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary flla- | 


ments, having a cylindrical tubular anthera. 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle the length of the Wann and t two 


reflexed ſtigmas. | 
5. Praicakp lun. 
6. SEMEN. 

crowned with a ſtipulated hairy down, 
The receptacle 1s naked. 


There is none. 
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mer; and the ſummer following they will tower 
and perfect their ſeeds, Which will otten {cs tler, 
and produce treſh plants without farther trout! 

There being no other El pa of this genus 
its name is ſimply, Cre Alpinus calls Ir 4 k. 
thyllis, Tournefort, Vece minima bus. Ji 
paluſtris, bernieriz folio; Caſpar Bauhine, C. 
pithys incana exiguð Tom and iber 1 nfima= 
chiæ ſpicate purpuree afjmis, flaſculis in cdi. 
caulis, pluribus quof! is nodes ſunctis. It grows 
common in Italy and Crete, 


'The ſeed is fingle, oblong, and 


27 
ſyitem, 
Tie C10» 
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and ordet 

in the 

Lienæan 

ſyilem. 

The cha- 
1. cters. 


Thisplant 
| deicribed, 


Creſſa is of the claſs and order Pentand ia Di- 
gynia; and the cha.afers are, ; 

1. CaLyx is a permanent perianthium, com- 
poſed of five oval, obruſe, incumbent leaves. 

2. CoroLLa is one hypocrateriforme petal. 
The tube is the length of the calyx, and ſwell- 
ing near the baſe; the limb is divided into five 
oval, acute, patent ſegments. 1 

3. STAMINA are five long capillary filaments, 


— 


ſitting in the tube of the corolla, having roundiſh 


antherz. | 


4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and 
two filiforme ſtyles the length of the ſtamina, 
with ſimple ſtigmas. | 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval capſule, a little 
longer than the calyx, formed of two valves, and 
containing one cell, 


0. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, oval, and 
oblong. yo | 
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CRITHMUM, S AMPH IRE. 


* HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


one of which is a biennial, the other a pe- 
rennial, called Samphire, or Smaller Sea-Fennel. 


The root is thick, knotty, ſtrikes deep into the 
ground, is of a pleafant and delightful odour, 
and agreeable to the taſte. The ſtalks are round, 


thick, ſucculent, fleſhy, branching, and grow 
to be two feet high. The leaves are lar 
ing compoſed of many thick, oblong, ſpear- | 


DO 


ſhaped, fleſhy ſegments ; they are full of juice, 


ſpicy, faltiſh to the taſte, and their ſucculent. 


footſtalks embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. 
The flowers come out in round umbels, from 


the ends of the branches; they are of a yellow 
colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 

the autumn. 3 7 | . 
The leaves of this ſort afford an excellent 


pickle, and are admirable in ſallads. 


Culture. 


It grows naturally on our ſea-coaſts, and de- 
lights in ſandy, gravelly, and rocky ſituations; 


ſo that whoever is poſſeſſed of ſuch places ſhould 


make the ground fine by good digging, clearing 
off all weeds, &c. and in the autumn ſhould 
| ſow the ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, covering 


them only a quarter of an inch deep. When 


the plants come up, they ſhould be kept weeded 


at firſt, and be thinned where they are too 
cloſe. Afterwards they will require no farther 
care; their ſtrong roots will ſtrike deep into the 


ground or crevices of the rocks, if ſuch a ſitua- 


tilon is allotted, and they will flower every year, 


produce ſeeds, and afford you plenty of leaves | 


for ule, 


Vol. I. 
I 


ge, be 5 


Ihe general involucrum is e of nu- 


The leaves, eaten in pickle or ſallads, are ex- 
hilarating to the ſpirits, comfortable to the ſto- theleaves. 
mach, create an appetite, and are a fine diuretic, _ 
This ſpecies is titled, Critbmum foliolis lanceo- Titles. 


Virtues of 


latis carnois. Caſpar Bauhine names it, Crith- 


culum marinum. ſ. empetrum, ſ. calcifraga; Ge- 
rard, Crithmum marinum; and Parkinſon, Crith. 


mum, ſ. faniculum maritimum minus; Lobel, Fæni- 


num marinum vulgare. It grows common on the 
ſea-ſhores of England, and moſt countries of 


Europe. | : Hh - 
TCrithmum is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Digynia; and the characters are, _ 

1, Calyx. The general umbel is hemiſphe- 
rical, and the partial of the ſame figure. 


merous ſpear-ſhaped, obtute, reflexed 


Claſs and 


order 
in the 


Linnæan 
Sy ſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


leaves; the partial is narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and the length of the umbellulæ. 


The proper perianthium is very ſmall. 
2. CoroLLa. The general flower is uniform. 
The florets are all fertile, and conſiſt each of five 
oval, inflexed, and nearly- equal petals. 


3. STAMINa are five ſimple filaments longer 


than the corolla, having roundiſh antheræ. 


4. PrsTILLuUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the flower, and two reflexed ityles with 


| obtuſe ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUMH. There is none. The fruit 


is oval, compreſſed, and divided into two parts. 
6. Semina. The ſeeds are two, elliptical, 
compreſſed, and ſtriated on one fide, _ : 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND | GARDENING. 


tn. ot 


Introduc- 


tory re- 
marks, 


| Divifions; | 


Spring 


Crocus: 


found in our gardens. 


CH A 3 


G R OU S., 


HERE is but one real ſpecies of Crocus, 
though ſuch numbers of varieties of it are 


plants which uſher in the ſpring, a few of the 
jorts only excepted, which are reſerved to crown 
the autumn. They are moſt of them well-known 
plants; and the gaudy ſhow they make when 
we view them from our windows, at a time the 
chilling cold forbids to walk abroad, has often 
afforded us pleaſure. 
alſo are very beautiful; and all of them being 


low plants, and eaſy of culture, they are at once 


adapted for the ſmalleſt, as well as to figure in 
plenty in the largeſt gardens. 


The Spring Crocus. 
The Autumnal Crocus. 
The Spring Crocus. The root is a ſmall 


roundiſn bulb, white within, and covered with a 


brown bark. The leaves are many, long, and 
narrow ; they are uſually of a deep-green colour, 


with a whitiſh ſtripe along the middle. The 
flowers come out with or before the leaves; each 
has a very long tube, which ſerves the place of 


: & ſtalk, and is ſurrounded with a thin ragged 


membrane. The flower is large, widens gradu- 


theſe have the appearance of ſo 


many diſtinct rang they open in the morning 


and middle o 


Vatieties. 


This is the Spring cla, and of this there 
are the following varieties: 


The Farly Wild Crocus. 
The White Crocus. | 
The Purple-ſtriped White Crocus. 
The Blue-ftriped White Crocus. 
Small Blue Crocus. | 
Blue Crocus with a Large Flower. 
Blue Purple-ſtriped Crocus. 
Purple Crocus. 
Fellow Crocus. 
Yellow Black- ſtriped Gen 
Yellow Crocus ſtriped with Purple. 
Aſn- coloured Crocus. 
Cream- coloured Crocus. 


The Little White Narrow. leaved Speer 


Culture. 


White Crocus with a Purple Bottom. 

Pale-Blue Crocus with a Zou ra Bottom. 

Great Violet Crocus. 

Polyanthos Crocus. 

Double Golden Crocus. 

Double Blue Crocus. 

Double: ſtriped Crocus. | 

Theſe are the principal varieties of the 8 
their differences are the effect of culture from 
ſeeds, for they are all but one ſpecies; and 
doubtleſs many more varieties may be eaſily ob- 


tained, if we would ſow the ſeeds from the beſt 


flowers; but they all encreale fo very faſt by the 


roots, that it is a method hardly worth putting 


into practice. 
The beſt way, therefore, is, to get a few bulbs 


of the different varieties, and you will ſoon have 


They are of that train of 


The Autumnal Crocuſes 


The ſubject natu- 
rally divides itſelf into two heads : an | 


the day, but naturally cloſe inn 
evenings or in rainy weather; they will be in | 


blow in February, and their ſeeds will be ripe in 
May. 


8 K F F RO; N. 


baſe run many fibres. 


CxILVIII. 


plants enough. Th planting of them, obſerve to 
ſet thoſe together which flower at the ſame time, 
tor there is a good deal of difference in the 
flowering; the early forts will be in blow iti 
February, and others again will not be in per- 
fection before April. Mix the varieties, alſo, ſo 


as to cauſe the beſt effect, and let them be 
planted in beds marked out for the purpoſe; 
for when thus diſpoſed they make a good ſhow, 
and look much better than when ſet ſingly about 


the gardens. After the flowers are paſt, the 


leaves will grow to a great length, and it is too 
frequently the practice to cut them off; let this 


be never permitted, for the roots will be thereby 


greatly weakened, and the flowers the ſucceeding 


ſpring proportionably ſmall. When the leaves 
are decayed, then is the beſt time for taking up 


| the roots; at which time you ſhould clean them, 
and lay them in an airy place for a few days; 
after that, put them into paper bags, to be ready 


for plariting, which may be done at any tune before 
ſpring you pleaie, though che autumn 1s the more 
eligible ſealbn tor the purpoſe. 

They will grow and flouriſh well in any 84. or 
ſituation; and if a large quantity of bulbs is 


wanted, the beſt way is to let them remain three 
ally, and divides into fix large, oblong, oval, ob- 


or four years before they are removed, and by 
tuſe ſegments; 


that time they will be formed into large bunches, 


and will afford prodigious encreaſe. | 
The Autumnal Crocus. The variety of the Anunn 
Autumnal Crocuſes is not very great, neither Crocus. 


do they encreaſe ſo faſt by the bulb as the Spring 
kinds. They are all of them, however, very beau- 
tiful; and their having a ſpring-like appearance, 

puts you in mind of that reviving ſeaſon, when 


Nature, in other reſpects, ſeems to be in a total 
decay. 


They appear when the ſummer flowers 
are over, and the fall of the leaf begins; then 
they rear their humble heads, and become more 


welcome by the ſingularity of their appearance. 
At this ſeaſon we have, 


The Small Blue Aenne Crock. 

White Autumnal Crocus. | 
Autumnal Crocus with a Whitiſh- blue F 1 

Purple Autumnal Crocus, = 

Large Ruſh-leaved Pur ple Autumnal Crocus. 


KR Saffron. 


The names, as they here ſtand, ſhew in TI 


reſpect theſe ſorts differ from each other ſo that 


I ſhall ſingle out the Saffron for a more circum- 


ſtantial deſcription, and which will, with very lit- 
tle variation, belong to them all. 

The root of the Saffron differs little from gagron 
It is a ſmalliih ceſcribec- 


thoſe of the Spring Crocuſes. 
bulb, white within, and covered with a brown 
ary bark; it is frequently double, and from the 
The flowers come out 
before or with the leaves, and on their firſt ap- 
pearance are wrapped in a chin flimſy membrane, 
which divides and lets them out. The leaves 
are long, narrow, and of a very deep-green co- 
lour, with a membranaccous hollow line running; 
lengthways. The flower riſes immediately from 
the root, ſtanding upon its long tube; it widens 
gradually, and near the top is divided into ſix 
large, oval, obtuſe ſegments. Theſe have the 


appear - 
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appearance of petals, and their colour is 4 bluiſh- | 


urple. In the center of the flower is a ſlender 
le, placed on a roundiſh germen ; this ſtyle 


has three ſtigmas, of a reddiſh-yellow colour ; 


Culture. 


and theſe ſtigmata produce the Saffron of the 
ſhops. | 


Th Autumnal Crocuſes are all propagated 
by the roots, for they neyer produce any leeds 


here. A part of the gaiden ſhould be appro- 
priated to theſe and the like kinds; ſuch as Col- 
chicum, Autumnal Narciſſus, Cyclamen, &c. 
They ſhould not be diſturbed oftener than every 
three or four years, if you want much enereaſe, 
and almoſt any foil or ſituation will do for them. 
And thus, with ſo little trouble, may theſe plants 
be encreaſed, and made to adorn our gardens, 


and repreſent ſpring, at a time when the ſhow of 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
and pre- 
paring 
daffron 
185 for uſe. 


moſt flowers 1s paſt and 


% 1 | 

Make choice of a good, light, dry, rich 
ground, of an open expoſure. Let this be fal- 
lowed the year before; or if it has borne a crop 
of oats or barley, it will do very well. 
been cropped, zs ſoon as that is gathered, let it 
be ploughed ; and in the ſpring, about Lady- 


Day, the ploughing mult be repeated, and let this 
ploughing be as deep as the ſoil will permit. In 


May, let the ground be enriched with a large 
quantity of good rotten dung, ſpread it equally 


all over the place, and then plough it in. About 


the end of June let the ploughing be repeated, 
and the ground will be in proper order for the 


reception-of the plants; © 

The beſt time for planting them is July; and 
the bulbs ſhould be ſet in lines three inches aſun- 
der. The ground ſhould be ſquared out into 


beds, drills drawn for the purpoſe, and the roots 


covered over about two inches deep. A large 
_ quantity of bulbs ought to be got in readineſs; 
for in planting of them in that manner, it will 
take near ſixteen buſhels to an acre. 


Weeds of all ſorts muſt be cleared off as they 


come up. In September the Saffron flowers will 
appear, and this is the time for gatherihg them. 


The morning is the time for the work, and a 


ſufficient number of hands are to be employed 


to perform it. Baſkets are to be procured to 


receive them; and the buſineſs muſt be repeated 


every morning until the ſeaſon is over; for there 


will be a ſucceſſion of flowers conſtantly ſhewing 


_ themſelves, which muſt as repeatedly be plucked 


is to be employed in picking out the ſtigmata, or 


off, and the ground cleared of them if poſſible 
before ten o'clock. I he remainder of the day 


what is uſually called the Chives (for theſe ate 


the Saffron), and the other parts. of the flowers 


are to be thrown away as uſeleſs. ag 


This work being effected, the chives are then 
This is done, firſt, by ſpread- 
ing an haircloth, and upon that ſome ſheets of 


dried on a kiln. 


white paper, on the hearth, and then laying on 


the wet chives near three inches thick: The 


cChives are then covered with white paper and 


{ix or eight flannel cloths or doubled blankets, 
The fire is then lighted, and a board with a large 


weight on it is laid over the whole, to preſs it 


down. 5 

At this time the greateſt difficulty is, to pre- 
ſerve the chives from ſcorching; they require a 
{trong heat to make them ſweat freely, and if 
this be too powerful they are in danger of being 
ſpoiled. os | | 
They ſuffer. this heat for about an hour, by 
which time the chives will be formed into a cake. 
The covering is then to be taken off, and the 
contiguous Saffron, the edges of the cake are to 
be raiſed, arid the paper is to be laid on as be- 


fore; a freſh board is ſlid ed over this, and the 


pal gone. But there is a 
particular method of propagating Saffron for uſe. 


If it has 


* 


whole is turned upſide-down. This ſide alſo will 
require the fame heat for about an hour longer 
and by that time the danger of Teorching the 
cakes will be over. 

After that they are to have a very gentle heat, 


ate to be preſſed down with the uſual weights, 


and to be turned every half-hour until dry, 
which will be in about twenty-two hours longer. 
They frequently ſpriaklt the chives with ſmall 
beer to make them ſweat, and ſometimes two 
linen cloths are uſed next the cake, inſtead of 
paper. 1 he beſt fuel for the purpole is charcoal. 
The quantity of Saffron produced on an acre 
will be very different, The firſt year after 
ploughing it will often be very inconſiderable ; 
lomerimes there will not be more than a pound 
or two of dried Saffron; and if it ſhould contain 
three or four pounds weight when ordered, it is 


thought a good crop. The next crop will be 


better, and ten or a dozen pounds may be ex- 


more: Twelve or fourteen, ſometimes even ſix- 


teen pounds of good dried Saffron have been 

produced from an acre of the third crop. 
With regard to the drying-in, it generally 

takes five pounds of wet Saffron to make one f 

dry; and at the latter end of the crop, fix 
tn of wet Saffron will produce one of dry 
only. N 5 


This is the proceſs of the three years crop ; 


after that, the roots are to be taken up, divided, 


* 


and planted afreſh ; the time for which is about 
the Midſummer following. The method of do- 


ing this is various: Sometimes it is done by dig- 


| pected to be collected; and the third crop tilt 


ging, and picking up the roots; ſometimes by 


a forked hoe the roots are drawn out; and fre- 
quently, in large quarters of them, the ground 
is ploughed, and then harrowed ſeveral times 


cover, all which time a ſufficient number of hands 
are employed to gather the roots as they are 
„%%% TI FFF 
The roots are then to be cleaned, and the 
largeſt and beſt of them laid by themſelves to 
be planted afreſh; whilſt the long - pointed, and 

all the carrot-rooted ones, ſhould be thrown away. 


Saffron is cultivated in ſeveral places in Eng- 


land, but no where in ſuch plenty as at Saffron- 
Walden in Cambridgeſhire, and the adjacent 


pars. 


It has been obſerved, that there is but one Tit: 


real ſpecies of Crocus; its title is, Crocus ſpath4 


univalvi radicali, corollæ tubo longiſſimo. Moſt 


writers have made many ſpecies of it, and there 
are but few who have not conſidered the Spring 
and the Autumnal kinds as diſtinct ſpecies. The 
Spring Crocus is uſually named, Crocus vernus la- 


tifolius; and many have reſted with that title to 
| expreſs all the varieties. The Saffron is termed 
by Moriſon and others, Crocus autumnalis ſativus. 


They all are natives of the Helvetian and Pyre- 


nean Mountains; alſo of the like kind of ſitu- 


tions in Portugal, and ſome other places. 


Crocus is of the claſs and order Triandria Claſs and 


2. CoROLLA is of one leaf. The tube is very gm. 


 Monogynia; and the characters are, order 
1 | | PR in the 
1. Cal vx is a monophyllous ſpatha, 3 


long, and the limb is divided into ſix ere, The eba- 


equal; oval, oblong ſegments. 5 
3. STAMINA are three ſubulated filaments, 
ſhorter than the corolla; with arrow-ſhaped 
ſtigmas. | | 
4. PrsTILLuM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ſituated below the flower; a ſlender ſtyle the 
length of the ſtamina, and three twiſted ſerrated 
ſtigmas. 5 
5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh trilobate cap - 
ſule, of three cells. | 
6. StMINa, The ſeeds are numerous and 


roundiſh, _— 
CHA P. 


racters. 
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2 | | 4 is one perennial only of this genus, Crotalaria is of the claſs and order Diadelphia Olaf 
Deſcrip - 
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ard Mont- | 


cloted in the day-time, but open in evenings, 
and are very fragrant, | | | | 
2. Petty-Madder of Montpelier. The ſtalks 


of this ſpecies are diffuſe, moderately thick, pro- 


their appearance be greatly diminiſhed. 


roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn, 
though it may be done ſucceſsfully in the winter, 


pelier or early in the ſpring. When the roots are firſt 
pet y- cumbent, and poſſeſſed of branches which grow | ſet out, they ſhould be watered and ſhaded and 
M .daer, 


alternately from the ſides. The leaves are oval, | 


rigid, acute, and on the lower parts of the ſtalks 


four gro together in a radiated manner, at the 


joints; but at the upper parts the joints are 


adorned with five or ſix, diſpoſed round it in the 


ſame manner. The flowers grow in ſpikes from 
the ends of the branches, having naked foot- 
ſtaiks; they are of a whitiſh colour, come out 


afterwards, keeping clean from weeds, and repeat- 
ing the watering occaſionally, is all the trouble 
they will require. | 

They love a light, dry, warm earth, and a well- 


| latety and beauty will be the better enſured. 
1. Maritime Petty-Madder is titled, Crucia- 
nella procumbens ſuffru ticoſa, foliis quaternis, floribus 
g | | Po- 


They may alſo be propagated by parting the 


ſheltered ſituation; and being thus ſtationed, their 


called the White Crotalaria. The ſtalk is | Decandria; and the characters are, and order 
ö tion of this herbaceous, ſmooth, and about two feet high. | 1. Car vx is a large perianthium divided into m the 
plant, The leaves are compoſed each of three ſpear- three ſegments, of which the two upper are Glee, 
ſmaped oval folioles. The flowers grow in a | ſpear-ſhaped, and lean on the vexillum; the The cha. 
thyrſe at the top of the ſtalks; they are of a other is ſpear-ſhaped, concave, trifid, and ſup- raters, 
white colour, come out in July, and are ſucceeded | ports the keel. | = 9 | 
| | by ſhort turgid pods containing the ſeeds. | 2. CoroLLa is papilionaceous. 
| Culture. This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds | The vexillum 1s large, heart-ſhaped, and 
} in a dry, warm, well-ſheltered place, in the depreſſed on the ſides, i . | 
i ſpring. Where the plants come up too cloſe the The alæ are oval, and much ſhorter than 
| weakeſt muſt be drawn out; and all ſummer the vexillum. | i | 
| they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and fre- The carina 1s ſharp-pointed, and the fame 
\ _ quently watered in dry weather. By the autumn | length with the ale. „„ Lt 
| they will be grown to be good plants, and the | 3. STamina are ten united filaments, having 
| ſtrongeſt of them will flower the ſummer fol- | ſimple antheræ. IE Te 
ll JJ oo jolt Ch 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong, reflexed, 
|. Titles. This ſpecies is titled, Crotalaria foliis ternatis | hairy germen, a ſimple ſtyle, and an obtuſe 
| 7 lanceolato-ovatis, caule lævi herbaceo, racemo termi- | ſtigma,  _ „ N 
| nali. Martin terms it, Anonis Caroliniana perennis 5. PERICARPIUM is a ſhort, turgid, unilocular 
| non ſpinoſa, foliorum marginibus integris, floribus in | pod, formed of two valves. Lo | 
Z  thyrſo candidis, It is a native of Carolina. 6. Semina. The ſeeds are kidney-ſhaped and 
| 5 ON rw ve My . roundiſh, Fa e 1 
I MOTT TT THT Hythe cKXcHnJf + + ff 
CRUCIANELLA PETTY-MAD DE K 
f! | | 
| XV this genus there are, 5 in June and July, but being ſmall make little 
Species, () 1. The Maritime Petty-Madder, | ſhow.” SY VL! | 
| 2. Petty-Madder of Montpelier, | Theſe ſorts are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 31. od, 
which will continue for years in ſome ſoils and | in the ſpring, in the places where they are de- of ppa- 
| Warm Stuanong. Dt 7 | figned to remain. The ground ſhould be made gairg 
D-ſcrip- 1. Maritime Petty-Madder. The ſtalks of this | fine, cleared of all roots, weeds, &c. and the ele 
ion ot the ſpecies are ligneous, perennial, ſquare, hairy, | ſeeds covered about a quarter of an inch deep. _ 
Maritime, about a yard long, and (unleſs ſupported) lie on | When the plants come up they muſt be thinned 
| the ground, The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, rigid, | to proper diſtances, kept clean from weeds, and 
acute, and quaternate, being diſpoſed by fours at | watered in dry weather. As the ſtalks advance 
the joints, in a radiated manner. The flowers | in height, they muſt be tied to ſticks, otherwiſe 
grow oppoſite to each other, and are of a dull- | they will lie on the ground, and the beauty of 
yellow colour, having black antheræ; they are | 
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vages calls it, Crucianella repens, foliis ſenis, ſpicis 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


| E ek genus affords very few ſpecies that are 


cultivated for the ſake of their itowers. 


— 
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oppoſitis quinguefidis. Sauvages calls it, Crucianella 
erecta, foliis quaternis, corolla ad ſolem connivente; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Rubia maritima. It grows 
naturally in Crete, and the South of France, 

2, Petty-Madder of Montpeher is, Crucianella 
procumbens, foliis acutis : caulinis quaternis ovatis ; 
rameis ſubquinatis linearibus, floribus ſpicatis. Sau- 


longis; and Magnol, Rubia ſpicata repens. It 
grows naturally near Montpelier and in Paleſtine. 
Crucianella is of the claſs and order Tetrandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, | 
1. CAL vx is a perianthium conſiſting of two 
ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, rigid, connivent, com- 
preſſed leaves. 


| 


„ 


2. COROLLA is one funnel-ſhaped petal. The 
tube is cylindrical, ſlender, and longer than the 
calyx. The limb is cut into four ſharp- pointed 
in flexed ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are four filaments placed at the 
mouth of the tube, having ſimple antheræ. 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a compreſſed germen 
ſituated between the calyx and the corolla, a bifid 


hliforme ſtyle the length of the tube, and two 


obtuſe oblong ſtigmas. 
5. PerIcarPium 
growing together. 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle and oblong. 


conſiſts of two capſules 
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CUCUBALUS, BERRYBEARING CHICKWEED, 


Some of them are great ramblers, whilſt others 
again are termed weeds in the fields; but as thoſe 


who thirſt after a general collection of plants may 


complain on not finding ſuch as are for their pur- 


pole under this head, I ſhall enumerate the forts, 


and aſſign them their proper places in the different 


- Species, 


Berry- 
Bearin g 
Chick. 
weed 

deleribed. 


parts of the garden, &c. | 
1. Berry-bearing Chickweed. 


2. Bladder Campion, or, White Corn Cam- | 
pion, 


or, Sprattiing Poppy, or, White Beben. 
Dover Campion. | 
Spaniſh Campion, or, Catch-Fly. 
Rocky, or, Pine-leaved Campion. 
Virginian Clove Lychnis. 
Tartarian Lychnis. 
Catholick Lychnis. 

Soft Maritime Lychnis, 
10, Keflexed-ſpiked Lychnis. 
1, Berry-bearing Chickweed 


© e 


ought to be ſta- 


tioned amongſt trees in the wilderneſs quarters, 
for it is a climbing plant; and when trees are 


near for the ſupport of its branches, will ariſe to 
the height of about {ix feet. The branches are 
numerous, ſpreading, and, where no trees are 
near, trail on the ground. The leaves of 
this plant grow oppoſitez they are of an oval 
figure and pointed, and reſemble thoſe of Chick- 


weed. The ſtalks are round and jointed, and 
ſend out fide-branches, two from every joint, 


{ſtanding oppoſite ; ſo that the whole are nume- 
rous, ſpreading, and diffuſed. The flowers are 


ſmall, white, and each is compoſed of five 


petals, which are placed at a diſtance from each 


other; the cup is of a bell- ſnaped figure, and very 


Culture. 


Bladder 
Campion, 


much inflated. This plant will be in blow in une; 
and the flowers are ſucceeded by oval, black, juicy 
berries, which will be ripe in the autumn. 


It may be propagated by the roots, or ſowing the 


berries ; and the very worſt part of the garden or 
wilderneſs ſhould be aſſigned it. 

2. Bladder Campion. This is the Beben all um 
of the ſhops, whole roots are eſteemed cordial, 
cephalick, alexipharmick, &c. It is a rambler, 
and no more than a piant or two ſhould be ad- 

Vor. I. | 6s og 
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of the flower- garden. 


—— 


flower is a caplule of three cells. 


mitted into the very worſt part of the garden. 
The ſtalks are round, ſmooth, jointed, and 


will grow to about two feet in length; they are 


bunches. The leaves are of an oval figure, and 


numerous, and often form themſelves into large 


ſtand two at a joint; they are for the moſt part 


ſmooth, though they ſometimes are found a little 
hairy; and their colour is a light-bluiſh-green. 


The flowers are white, and their cups are nearly 


4 globular ; they are ſmooth, reticulated, inflated, 
ſucceeds the 


and venoſe ; and the fruit that 
This is to be propagated any way, but is with much 

difficulty to be eradicated, when once obtained. 

Miller has made ſeveral diſtinct ſpecies of this ſort, 


Crocus, 


which appear to be varieties only, and which differ- 


| ences are hardly worth keeping up or obſcrving in a 


ſpecies ſo little qualified for ornamenting any part 


3. Dover Campion is ſo called from growing na- 


turally on Dover Cliffs. This is a low-growing 


plant, ſeldom riſing to more than a foot in height. 
lhe ſtalks are undivided, and ornamented 


row, and reflexed at their baſe. The flowers 


are produced from the ſides of the ſtalks on foot- 


Dover 
Campion. 


with leaves placed oppoſite; theſe are long, nar- 


ſtalks; they are of a pale-red colour, have long 


ſtriped cups, and will be in blow in July. The 


ſeeds ripen in September. 


There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, that are 
found growing chiefly on mountainous parts, and 


which are ſeldom or never cultivated ; but will 


nevertheleſs ariſe eaſily from ſeeds, which muſt be 


Varieties, 


ſhaded from the time of being ſowed, until they _ 


are grown to be ſtrong plants. 
4. Spaniſh Campion is a dioecious ſpecies, hav- 
ing the male and female flowers on different plants. 


Spaniſh 
Campion. 


They are pretty tall- growing plants, but the fe- 


males ſeldom ariſe ſo high as the males. The 
leaves are oblong, but narrow at their baſe, and 


broad at their extremity. The male ſtalks will 


| ariſe to a yard or more in height, but the female 


ſeldom above two feet. The ſtalks are jointed, 
and from theſe exudes a glutinous matter, which 


will hold faſt flies and ſmall inſects. The leaves 
at the joints are long, narrow, and grow from 
6 E | | | every 
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: Soft Ma- 


Proper 
ſoil. 


Deſcrip- 
tion ot the 
Roc ky, or, 1 
Pyne- 

lea ved 


Campion. 


Virginian 
Clove, 


White, fringed, and grow oppoſite to each other 
from the joints of the upper part of the plant, on 
long footſtalks. 


Tartarian, 


every one of them oppoſite by pairs. The 
flowers are produced in mall cluſters; they ate 

of a greeniſh colour, poſils litile beauty, blow in 
June, and the female flowers will be ſucceeded by 
leeds that ripen in the autumn, by which plenty of 


Plants may be eaſily obtained. 


It grows naturally on gravelly land in many 
parts, which ſhews that a dry 1010 mould be given 


it in our gardens. 


5. Rocky, or, Pine-leaved Campion, may be 
called an annual, biennial, or perennial, accord- 
ing to its ſituation in the garden. Let it wanton 
in the luxuriancy of rich earth, in a moiſt ſitua- 
tion, and the leaves, Which are ſucculent, will be 
lo replete with Juices as to be pretty ſure of 
drooping at the Jetting-in of the winter froſts. 
Sow the ſeeds lare in the Ipring, in a dry, warm 
place, and they will come up, ſtand the follow- 
ing winter well, flower the ſucceeding ſum- 
mer, and probably die the next winter 3 but low 
them in 4 very dry, gravelly, rocky, or even 
in the little earth on the top ot old decayed ſtone 

walls, and there they will grow, and laſt tor many 
years, bidding defiance to almoſt any weather 
thar ſhall happen. The leaves of this fpecies are 
of a very thick conſiſtence, ſucculent, and of 
an oval figure ; ir ſize is different, accord- 
irg to their different ſituations ; and the beight 
of the ſtalk varies accordingly 'in a rich moift 
earth. The flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh 
colour; they will ſhew themſelves ſooner or 
later, according to the ſtrength of the plant, 


though the uſual time of flowering is in June 


and they will often be ſucceeded by ripe leeds, 
6. Virginian Clove Tychnis. 
plant are herbaceous, ſlender, and about a foot high. 


The leaves are ſmooth, of a deep-green colour, 
ſharp- pointed, and four of them turround the ſtalks, 


growing together at each joint. The flowers are 


They appear in June, and in fa- 
vourable ſeaſons are ſucceeded by yy leeds in 
our gardens. _ 

7. Tartarian Tychnis. The ſtalks are un- 
divided, and grow to about a foot high. 


leaves are oval, pointed, ci a pleaſant green colour, 


Catho- 


- lick, 


ritime, 


and 


Reflexcd- 


ſp ked 
Lychnis 
deſcribed. 


high. 


ſandy ſoil, 


and much reſenible thoſe of hy flop. The flowers are 
produced in ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks; their 


times the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


8. Catholick Lychuis. The ſtalks of this plant 


The ſtalks of this 


The 


colour is white ; they come out in July, and ſome- | 


are round, thick, viſcous, ſend out branches from the 


ſides, and grow to about a yard high. 
are ſpear- ſhaped, oval, and pointed, 


branches; they hang drooping, and the petals are 
divided into two parts. x: 5 colour is herba- 
ceous; they come out in June and July, and the 


ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
9. Soft Maritime Lychnis, From the root. of this 


ſpecies iſſue ſeveral rigid, upright ſtalks, which are a 
little downy, ſoft to the touch, and about a foot 
The lower leaves are ſpathulated, but 
the upper ones are ſpear-ſhaped; they are of a fleſhy ] 
ſubſtance, ſpread open, are reflexcd at the top, 
ſilky, and ſoft to the touch, The flowers come 
out in torked panicles; their colour is white, end 
their petals are cut nearly into two parts ; they 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the autumn. 

This ſpecies muſt have a ary, rubbiſhy, or 
it being apt to rot in molt ſcaſons in a 
moiſt rich earth. 


10. Reflexed-ſpixed Dod, The ſtalks of 


this ſpecies are round, jointed, and about a foot and 
a half high. The leaves are ſpcar- -thaped, narrow, 
and of a light-green colour, The flowers are ſmall, 


* 


The leaves 
1 he flowers 
are produced in panicles trom the ends of the 


| Lenſes. 


| 


| 


and of a white colour. They grow in reflexed 
ipikes, having very ſhort foorſtalks, appear in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. 

All the ſpecies of this genus may be propagated 
by dividing of the roots in the autumn ; but the 
beſt way is to have recourſe to the ſeeds. Theſe 
ſhould be fown in the ſpring, in the places where 
they are to remain, After they come up, they 
mould be thinned to proper diſtances, kept clean 
from weeds, and watered in very dry weather, 
Which is all the trouble they will require. 

1. Berry-bearing Chickweed is titled, Cucubalus 
calycibus campanulatis, petalis diſtantibus, pericar- 
pirs coloratis, ramis divaricatis. In the Horius 
Cliffortianus it is termed, Cucubalus caule ramoſo, 
Horibus trigynis, ſrufiu colorato globes. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Alſine ſcandens baccifera, and 
Dodonæus, fine repens. It grows naturally in 
hedges, woods: foreſts, &c. in England, Tar- 
tary, Germany, France, and Italy. | 

2. Bladder Campion, or, White Corn Camp on, 
&c. is titled, Cucubalus calycibus ſubglobofis glatiis 
relicillato- ven 5 's, capſulis trilocularibus, corollis 40 
nudis, In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 
Cucubalus floribus rięxuis, calycibus glabris, copſu- 
lis trilocularibus ; and in the Fiege Lopponice, Cucy- 


balus clycibus evatis hermaphrediits. Calpar Baubine 


calls it, Eychnis friocgtris, que Beben alhum vu o; 
Lobel, Popaver ſpuneum ; Gerard, Bebe. al. un 
Nici nerum; and Parkinſon, Papa ver ſpirmeum, five 
Heben al mw vulgo. It grows common in fields, 


Culture. 


Titles. 


dry meadows, and paſtures ; in England, and molt | 


of the northern parts ol Europe. 


3. Dover Camp? on is titled, Cucababtis J. ribas 


lateralibus undique der urren libus, caule indi u,, fo- 
lits baſi refiexis, Van Royen calls it, Cucub⸗ las 
felits amplexicaulibus, floribus verticilie/is, pectticu- 
lis erechs; Till, Lychnis montana viſcoſa nefitlora 
birjuta latifolia alba, eorivus avjque ae AbUs 
Tournetort, Lychnis orientalis maxima, bugloyjt | folio 
undulato;, and Ray, Lychnis major notiifiora Dru- 
It grows naturally on mountainous parts 
in England, Sweden, Italy, and alſo on Mount 
Ararat, 


4. Spaniſh Campion, or, Catchfly, is titled, 
Cucubalus floribus dinicis, petalis linearigus imatvi/ts. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lychnis viſcoſa, flore muſ- 
c; Cluſius and Gerard, Seſamoides maguitim 6:4 
nanticum; and Varkinſon, Mrſcipula Salamantics 
major. It grows naturally in ſandy gravelly ſoils 


in England, Auſtria, Valleſia, Sileſia, and 81 


berla. 


5. Rocky, or, Pine-leaved Campion is 'titled, 
Chad foliis obovatis carnofis. I ournefort calls 
it, Tych's maritime ſaxatilis. folio anacempjer otls; 
and ebene Beten aum, J. Polemonis, 
fbarie fo 770, Siculum, It grows natural'y in S1 city, 

6. Vir ginian Clove Jychnis is titled, Cucubalus 
folfis 9 guaternis. 
ternis; Gronovius, Silene folirs quatermts and 
Ray,  Lychnis carvophylleus Virginians, getiticne 
foliis glabris quaruor ex ſingulis geniculis Cc. 
amplexantibus, fore emplo finbriaio, It grows na- 
tura ly in Virgins 2nd Cana da. 

7. Tartarian Lucht; is tified, Cucubalus petalis 
bipartitis, floridus ſecundis dec unrl nt! ts, pedrineults 
orpoſitis ſelitariis erectis, conte fern cilia, Hater 
calls it, Lychnis ſeptentrionalium, feiiis Hei, jic- 
ribus uno verſ: his albis. It grows Coi: mon in 
Tartary and Kuflin. 

8. Catholick Zychuis is titled, Cucubalus peta 


Colden calls it, Drypi- fol:is qua. 


i axatilc, 


lis DIPITHILIS, fo: 228 THIS THITON Raminibus tongis, 


foliis lanceola!6-CoAtis, Van Roven calls it, Si ene 
foliis cvatis utrinque acutis, caule paniculalo, floris 
bus wttantibus ren ſimis. It grows common in 
Italy and Sicily. | 


9. Soft Maritime Lychnis is titled, Cucubaliis 
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Claſs and 


corollis obſoletis nudis. 


petalis ſemibilidis, paniculd brachiats Abaton! caule 
foliiſque holaſeriſeis : radicalibus ſpatulatis. Tour— 

nefort calls it, Iychnis maritima pulverulenta, folio 
carnoſo. It grows naturally in the maritime parts 
of Italy. 

10. Reflexed-ſpiked Lychnis is titled, Cucu- 
balus floribus ſpicatis alternis ſecundis ſubſe Nlibus, 
Magnol calls it, Lychnis 
Hlveſtris alba, ſpicd reflexd. It grows naturally 
near Montpeliet. | 

Cucubalus 1s of the claſs and order Decandria 


order in Trigyma ; and the characters are, 


the Lin- 
nzan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


racters. 


99 pecies 


ceſeived, 


1, CaLyx is a monophyllous, tubulous, per- 
manent perianthium, indented in five parts at the 
top. | 


1 


2. Coro is compoſed of five petals. The 


ungues are the length of the calyx, the limb is 
plane, and the laminz in ſome ſpecies are bifid. 
3- STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped filaments, al- 


| fernately inſerted in the ungues of the petals, be- 


Ing terminated by oblong antheræ. 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a longiſh germen, and 
three awl-ſhaped ſtyles longer than the ſtamina, 
with oblong downy ſtigmas, which turn contrary 
to the ſun's motion. 


5. PeRICARPIUM 18 a covered, acuminated, 


trilocular capſule, opening at the top in five 


parts. 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, and rounditl, 
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CH A P. 


O0 * F this genus is one © pad; vhvally called, 
Virginian Field Baſil, 

The ſtalks are upright, brown, tough, and a 
foot and a half high. The leaves are oval, 


pointed, ſerrated, ſmooth, and finely ſcented. 


The flowers come out in roundiſh bunches from 
the tops of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, whitiſh, 


© Culture , 


and appear in July and Auguſt. 
This plant is propagated by parting the roots, 


or planting the ſlips or cuttings in a moiſt ſhady 
place, in any of the ſummer months. 


weather they muſt be duly watered, eſpecially at 


firſt, and they will ſoon ſtrike root, and become 


| good plants. 


"Tides, -- 


Satureja foliis ovatis ſerratis, corymbis terminalibus [ 
Micheli calls it, Hedyoſmos ; Grono- 
vius, Thymus foliis ovatis acuminatis ſerratis, co- 


TTT 


Introdue- 


tory Re- 
marks. 


This ſpecies is entitled, Cunila foliis ovatis ſer- 


ratis, corymbis ferminalibus dichotomis. In the for- 
mer edition of the Species Plantarum it is termed, 


dichotomis. 


rymots lateralibus terminalibus pedunculatis; Pluke- 


net, Calamintha mariana, mucronatis rigidioribus 


6 H 4 b. 


CYCLAMEN, 


T Engliſh name of this genus is F un- 
known to our Gardeners; and the flowers 
which it comprehends univerſally go by the name 
of Cyclamen. They are all included in one ſpe- 
cies, and, Ike the Primula, the tulip, &c. vary 


In dry 


2. ConoLLa is one ringent petal. 
lip is erect, plane, and emarginated. The lower 
lip is divided into three roundiſh ſegments. 


ſmall. 


II. 


& crenatis foliis, floſculorum calyculis villis argen- 


leis. ſummo margine fmbriatis ; and Moriſon, Cala- 


mintha erecia Virginiana, mucronato folio g/abro. | 


It grows naturally in Virginia. 
Cunila is of the claſs and order Diandria Mono- 
9 and the characters are, | 
. CaLyx is a monophyllous, eylindrical, de- 
e permanent perianthium, indented in 
five parts at the top. 


The upper 


3. STaMINa. There are two filiforme fila- 


ments, and two rudiments of filaments, having 
roundiſh, didymous anthere. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen divided 


. into four parts, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the 


ſtamina, and a bifid acute ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUuM. There is none. 
are lodged in the caly x. 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are four, oval, and 
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my axich by ITY id beautiful ſorts by that me- 


thod may be annually obtained. The principal 

kinds, which we are ambitious of improving, are, 
The Winter-flowering Cyclamen. 

The Spring White-tiowered Cyclamen, 8 

| 8 


Claſs 
and order 


in the 
Linnzan 


ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


racters. 


The Sed - 


Varietics. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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Culture. 


The Spring Purple-flowered Cyclamen. 

The Spring Red-flowered Cyclamen. 

The Autumnal-flowering Cyclamen. 

The Common Perſian Cyclamen. 

The White Perſian Cyclamen. 

The Large-flowering Sweet-{cented Perſian 
Cyclamen. 3 

The Small, rooted, or, Cheſnut-rooted Cyclamen. 

Theſe forts are invariably to be continued by 
dividing of the roots, though they are pretty per- 
manent from ſeeds ; and the varieties to be ob- 
tained that way chiefly reipect the ſize or figure of 
the leaves, the largeneſs and colour of the 
flowers, and their different degrees of ſcent. The 
roots of all, except the laſt, are large, orbicular, 
fleſhy, compreſſed lumps, which fend forth fibres 
from the baſe; and the leaves of ſome are ſmall, 
and grow on ſhort footſtalks from the root: Others 
are large and rounded ; fome heart-ſhaped, others 


angular in different degrees, Which latter are uſu- 


ally called Ivy-leaved Cyclamen; ſome are remark- 


ably black in the middle, ſome lighter, and 
others green. The flowers of ſome are ſmall, 
others large; ſome with purple tops and crimſon 


bottoms; ſome with the pureſt white and purple 


bottoms, which is the common property of the 
Perſian Cyclamen; ſome are nearly all red, others 


all white, others purple; ſome are remarkably 


finely ſcented, others diſpoſſeſſed of any fragrance. 


In ſhort, this {ſpecies ſports in varieties; and no 


leſs than thirty different ſorts are found in forme 
catalogues, which, nevertheleſs, are all included 
under the principal varieties of the ſpecies above- 


mentioned, and keep moſt true to their time of 
blowing, and the grand colour of their flowers. 

Theſe ſorts are continued by dividing of the 
roots, the beſt time for which is the ſummer, 
ſoor. ater the leaves decay, I would by no 
means adviſe the cutting the roots into too many 


parts, for this occaſions them to rot; but if that 
does not happen, and they grow, they will be 


weak for a long time, and be feveral years 


before they come to be good plants; ſo that the beſt 
way will be only to cut the root through the 
middle, making of each root two plants, and 
thcſe will readily grow, be ſtrong, and produce 

flowers in abundance. The Perſian varieties 


are more tender than the others, and ſhould 


have a dry, light, ſandy foil, otherwiſe the wet 


will rot them; and the place ſhould be well 


ſheltered, otherwiſe they will ſuffer from the ſeve- 


rity of our winters; on which account they are 


generally ſet in pots, to be placed under a fence 
or ſome covei in winters. But when the fituation 


is favourable, this trouble will be found unnecel- 


ſary; for if the foil is naturally dry, ſandy, light, 
and the ſituation well defended and aſlant, that 
the wet may eaſily drain off, they will live for 


years in ſuch a ſituation; and nothing but un- 
common unpropitious ſeaſons can hurt them. 


Notwithſtanding theſe beautiful and elegant 
flowers are to be propagated by ſplitting of the 
roots down the middle, yet the encreaſe by that 


means goes on but ſlowly ; and the moſt expedi- 
tious and far beſt method of raiſing Cyclamens is 


from the ſeeds, by which means only a multitude | 
of fine plants may be had, and a variety of new 


and valuable kinds obtained. 


In order, therefore, to obtain Cyclamers from 
the ſeeds, let them be gathered from thoſe which 


have the beſt properties; that is, thoſe of the moſt 
perfect colours, and moſt oppolite to each other, 
the largeſt and the moſt fragrant, from which there 


will be ua great chance of obtaining the molt 


ſweet-ſcented forts in return. The feeds ripen in 


the different ſorts from July to the end of Auguſt; 


and having gathered them from theſe ſelect torts, 
lay them in an airy place for four or five days to 


until the middle or end of November, or till 


drawing weak, and muſt be frequently watered, 


ger from bad weather-is over, and then the boxes 
the clock only. In this ſituation they may remain 


ter of an inch depth of rich light earth ſhould 
be ſifted over the plants, and the boxes re- 


- pear, and at that time watering muſt be re- aſſumed, 


dry, and then ſow them in boxes filled with a rich, 
light, freſh earth, cover them only a quarter of 
an inch deep, and immedaately ſet them in a ſhad 

place, but not under the drip of trees, all ſum- 
mer. As weeds appear, conſtantly pick them 
out; if dry weather happens, frequently ſprinkle 
the mould in the boxes; and at the end of ſum- 
mer, as the days get ſhort, and the rays of the 
{un leſs powerful, alter their ſituation, fo that they 
may receive the morning ſun to eleven of the 
clock. About the middle of October, remove 
them to a ſouth aſpect; and here let them ſtand 


ſigns of bad weather approach, which ſometimes 
does not happen until after Chriſtmas. When 
you perceive cold or very wet weather to ap- 
proach, remove them under an hot-bed-frame, to 
be covered with the glaſſes in evenings; but 
always open the glaſſes in the day-time in mild 
weather, and on all favourable occaſions. Farly in 
December you may expect the plants from the 
fir{t-ſown ſeeds to appear; but the Perſian kinds, 
which ripen their ſeeds later in the year, frequently 
le until February, and ſometimes March, before 
they come up. When their green leaves appear, 
they mult have plenty of air to prevent their 


This watering muſt be obſerved till the leaves 
decay, which for the firit-come-up fort is uſually 
in May, and the Perſian and late kinds about a 
month after; but as ſoon as ever you find their 
leaves decaying, watering muſt be totally diſcon- 
tinued. I he protection of the hot-bed frame and 
glaſſes muſt be afforded the plants until all dan- 


may be ſet out in the open air, in a place where 
they may receive the morning ſun to ten of 


all ſummer, with no other trouble than kee ping 
them clean from weeds in the autumn. A quar- 


moved into their ſouth ſituation, where they may 
receive the benefit of the whole day's ſun. 
Here they may ſtand till November, when they 

ſhould be placed under the hot-bed-frame as be- 
fore. In the autumn the green leaves will ap- 


if dry weather makes it neceſſary; and when the 
Plants are ſet under the frames, they muſt be 
protected only from froſts and heavy rains, always 
opening the glaſſes in mild weather, and at all fa- 


vourable opportunities. In the Ipring they may 
be ſet in a place where they may receive the 
| morning's ſun only until eleven o'clock. Here 
they muſt be frequently watered, kept clean 
from weeds, and when their leaves decay, 


which will be in June, thcy will be of a proper 


age to ſet cut for good. They ſhould be planted 


in beds four fect wide, and in length proportion- 
able to the number of the plants. The ſoil muſt 
be naturally dry, in good heart, but not dunged, 


and naturally ſandy; and for want of this, four 


or five barrows full, or more, if the bed be dry, 


muſt be dug in, and properly mixed with the 


mould cf each bed. The plants ſhould be then fer 
at four inches diſtance from each other every way, 
covering the crowns with about half an inch depth 
of mould. All ſummer they muſt be kept clean 


from weeds, and in the winter the beds muſt be 
hooped, to ſhicld the plants from the violence ot 
the hard froſts. As the hot weather in early ſum- 


mers advances, they mutt have frequent water- 
ings ; bur when the leaves decay, watering muſt 
be diſcontinued, In the autumn, half an inch depth 
of fine ſandy mould ſhould be ſifted over the beds; 
in the winter they muſt be hooped in very hard 
frofts ; and by the autumn following the — 
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nal - flowering kinds will begin to ſhew their 
bloom; the Winter-flowering ones will ſucceed 
them, and thoſe of the Spring will follow in due 
order. But this will be but ſparingly this year; 
the year following they will exhibit more bloom, 
and you muſt not expect to have a general and 
real good ſhow of thele flowers until the plants 
have been raiſed five years from the ſeeds, eſpe- 
cially the Perſian kinds, which are longer before 
they come to perfection than the others. Hoop- 
ing the ſecond winter after they have been planted 


out may be diſcontinued to the Common Spring and 


are hardy, but the beds ſhould be hooped, to be 


Autumnal-flowering kinds, for they will be then 
very hardy. The Winter- flowering kinds alſo 


covered with mats when they are in bloom; other- 
wiſe, a ſudden ſnow falling will prevent the agree- 
able and ſingular appearance they would make in 


that dreary and dead ſeaſon of the year. The Perſian 


kinds muſt always be hooped in winter, to be co- | 
vered in unfavourable ſeaſons, or elſe there will 


be great danger of their being deſtroyed either 


by wet or hard froſt: And, indeed, if a low frame | 


be made, the length and depth of the bed, for 


any covering of mats. When the ſoil is naturally 


moiſt, ſtrong, and damp, the planting of the Per- 


ſian Cyclamen abroad is impracticable ; they muſt 


greenhouſe-plants ; but the flowers of theſe will 
be vaſtly inferior to thoſe which grow in the open 


be then ſet in pots, and houſed every winter, as 


ground, neither are they ſo prolific of ſeed. So 


that when an unfavourable ſituation and foil ob- 


lige us to have recourſe to pots, to preſerve the 


plants through the winter, early in the 3 
they ſhould be placed under an hotbed- frame, 


the glaſſes muſt be conſtantly raiſed in mild wea- 


tection, and ſlightly ſprinkling them with water in 
dry weather, they will flower in the ſpring, and | 


This 
plant 
deſcribed. 


ther, and by thus granting them all poſſible pro- 


many will ripen their ſeeds in July or Auguſt. 


The waiting four, five, or even fix years, before 


the glaſſes to be drawn in mild weather, and ſhut | 
in hard rain and froſts, it will be much better than 


| you can haye a general ſhow of theſe flowers from 


feeds, perhaps, may be diſcouraging to ſome 
perſons but they muſt be conſoled by the pleaſing 
hope and expectation, that ſome of the ſtrongett 
plants will ſhow their bloom earlier, and that 
when they are in full perfection, they will exhibit 
a ſhow which will make ample ſatisfaction for all 
preceding trouble and length of time; a ſhew beau- 
tiful and ſtriking to the greateſt degree, and which 
very few Gardeners were formerly acquainted with. 

Cyclamen, or Sow-bread, is titled, Cyclamen 
corolld retroflexd, In the Hortus Cliffortianus it 
is termed, Cyclamen, The varieties of this genus 
among old Botaniſts go by the different names 
of, Cyclamen hedere folio ; Cyclamen orbiculato folio 
infernè purpuraſcente ; Cyclamen foliis cordatis 


ſerratis; Cyclamen radice caſtaneæ magnitudinis ; 


Cyctamen hyeme & were floreus, ſolio anguloſo amplo, 
flore allo, baſt purpurea, Perſium diftum, &c. &c. 
&c. It grows naturally in dry, warm, ſhady 
places in Auſtria, Tartary, and ſeveral of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe. þ . 

Cyclamen is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Monogynia, and the characters are, 

1, Cal xx is a roundiſh permanent perianthium, 
cut into five oval ſegments. | 
2. CoROLLA is monopetalous. The tube is 
nearly globular, is ſmall, nutant, and much 


larger than the calyx. The limb is large, and 


Titles; 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
næan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


divided into five ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, which 


are bent backward. The neck is prominent. 

3. STAMINA are five very ſmall filaments in- 
ſerted in the tube of the corolla, having ſtraight 
acute antheræ, which are connivent in the neck 


of the corolla, | | 
4. PtsTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
2 ſtraight filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, 


and an acute ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a globular, unilocular, 


covered fruit, 7 in five parts at the top. 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, oval, and an- 


gular. 


The receptacle is oval and 3 
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ESIDES the climber of this genus already 
B treated of, there is a perennial of upright 
growth, uſually called the Erect Cynanchum, or 
Roundiſh-leaved Dogs Bane. 

The ſtalks are upright, ſlender, branching, 
and grow to about a yard high. The leaves are 
broad, heart-ſhaped, pointed, ſmooth, and grow 
oppoſite to each other. The flowers come out in 
ſmall branches from the wings of the leaves on 


branching ſootſtalks. They are ſmall, of a 


Culture,. 


white colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 


are ſucceeded by oblong taper pods z but the. 


ſeeds ſeldom ripen in our gardens, 
It is propagated by parting of the roots, which 
may be done 1n the autumn, when the ſtalks de- 
Vol. I. e 
"Fi 


1 cay, or early in the ſpring before they ſhoot up 


freſh from the roots. 5 | 
It is alſo propagated by ſowing of the ſeeds, 


when good ones can be obtained. A bed of light 


ſandy earth muſt be made fine, and the ſeeds 


| ſown in the ſpring, covering them a quarter 


of an inch deep with the fineſt mould. When 


the plants appear, they muſt be frequently wateredy 


and when the weather grows hot ſhould be ſhaded 


in the heat of the day. The bed all ſummer muſt 
be kept clean from weeds ; watering muſt be af- 
forded the plants, as the ſeaſon makes it neceſſary ; 
and in the autumn they may be removed to the 
places where they are deſigned to remain. 


This ſpecies is rather tender, ſo the ſoil muſt Proper 


6 F be 


ſoil and 
ſituation. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


Species. 


D eſcrip- 


tion of the 
Wild Ar- 
tichoke of 


Spain, 


and 
Stalkle's 


Cynara. 


Method 5 


prc pagat- 
ing them. 


be natura ly 1 and warm, and the ſituation well 
detended, other wiſe there will be a great hazard of 
loling your plants in had weather; on which 
account it would be adviſcable to have a few let 


* 


This ſpecies 15 titled, Cynanchum caule erego Titles, 
divaricato, foliis coraatis elabris. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Apocynum folio Jubrutunds : and Clufius, 
Apocynum 1. e It grows naturaliy in 


in pots, to be houſed in the winter, to keep up | Syria, 

the ſtock, in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be deſtroyed. 

W eee b -b 
H Pu OLV, 


CT AR A. 


HE, Artichoke and Cardoon of our kitchen- 
gardens are two notable ſpecies of this 
genus: : Beſides theſe, there are two other Peren- 
nials which are cultivated i in ſome curious gardens, 
Fe | 5 
1. Wild Artichoke of Spain. | 
2, Stalkleſs ara. . 
. Wild Artichoke of Spain. The ſtalks are 
5 firm, and about a foot high. The 
leaves are pinnatifid, prickly, downy underneath, 
and longer than the ſtalks. The flowers are large, 
of a fine blue colour, and the cups are compoſed of 
awl-ſhaped ſcales which ſpread open. L he whole 
has the appearance of an artichoke ; but the ſcales 


of theſe plants have not that agreeable ſubſtance at | 


their bottoms which thoſe of the others poſſeſs. 
This ſpecies will be in blow in July, and in warm 
dry ſeatons the feeds will be ripe in September. 

2. Stalkleſs Cynara, The leaves are large, 
pinnated, free from ſpines, 
upper ſide. Among theſe che flowers riſe imme- 
diately from the roots, without any footſtalk, or, at 
moſt, with a very ſhort one. The flowers are large, 
of a fine blue colour, and finely ſcented ; they 
come out in July, and in favourable ſeaſons the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

Thele plants are both raiſed by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the ſpring, in a bed of light rich earth. 
Where the plants come up too cloſe, the weakeſt 
ſhotd be drawn out, leaving the others at four 
inches aſunder. They muſt be watered if dry 


weather happens, be regularly cleared from weeds, 


an in July ſhould be taken up with balls of 


_ earth to their roots, and removed to the places 


where they are deſigned to remain, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
root. The Stalkleſs Cynara is tender, ſo that 
ſeveral of the plants ſhould be ſet in pots to be 
houſed in winter, and turned out into the open 
ground in the ſpring. Both kinds will flower the 
{immer following; but if a wet ſeaſon ſhould 
habpen, ſome hand-glaſſes muſt be elevated over 


and ſmooth on their | 


———_— 


— 


cano, ſpinis durioribus; 


ſuaviter olente. 


filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, 


ART ISH OK E. 


thoſe deſigned for feed, to guard them from the 
wet, otherwiſe they will not ripen in this country, 
Both theſe ſpecies are perennial in their own 
countries, but with us they generally die oon 
after they have flowered, which wakes Gu ue 
ſaving of the ſeeds the more ras to be at- 
tended to 
1. Wild Artichoke of Spain is titled, pure Tiles. 
foliis ſpinoſis pinnatifidis ſubtus tomentefi3 73, calycibus 
ſquamis ſubulatis. Cluſius calls it, Car aiis þioe- 
Kris Baltica; Plukenet, Carduus T ingitanus, "fore 
magno cœruleo, folio atratiylidis, diviſura ſubits iu- 
and Moriſon, Carduus 
bumilis Ti ingitanus Carutens, nag uo ſtrobilo, tenuius 
laciniatus. It grows naturally in Spain and ſome 
parts of Africa. 
2. Stalkleſs Cynara is, Cynara acaulos, ſullis 
pinnatis inermibus ſupra glabris. Tilli calls ic, G- 
nara acaulos, Tutetana Taſga ditla, magno fiore 
It is a native of Barbary. 
Cynara is of the claſs and order Syngere/ta Pe- Clats and 
Hgamia Agualis; and the characters are,  orcer 
1. Car vx. The general calyx is ventricoſe, in te 
and compoled of numerous roundiſh, fleſhy, 3 
caniculated, pointed ſcales. The vhs 
2, ConoLr a. The compound flower is tubu- racers 
lous and uniform. The florets are neariy equal, 
and each conſiſts of one funne -ſhaped prial, 


having a ſlender tube, and an erctt oval limb, di- 
vided at the top into five narrow ſegrcnis. 


3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, having a cylindrical tubulous anthera in- 
dented in five parts. | 

4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of an 3 germen, a 
and a 
ſimple, oblong, emarginated ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. SEMEN. Ie feed is ſingle, oblong, oval, 
four-cornered, compreſſed, and crowned with long 
down. 

The receptacle 1s naked, 


CHAP. 
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Its uſes in 
medicine. 


Creepin g 


Hound's 
Tongue 
deſcribed. 


until the end of May, but are ſeldom ſuccceded 


Culture. 


The ſtalks are round, hairy, firm, and grow to 
about two feet high. 


and ſtrongly ſcented. The flowers adorn the 
ends and ſides of the branches for a good way 


down; they are ſmall, of a dark-red or purple 
colour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds | 


ripen in the autumn, 
The roots of this ſpecies are uſed in medicine, 


being eſtecmed pectoral and narcotic ; and they 


are laid (when roaſted and applied to the parts) to 
give caſe to the piles. 

2. Crceping Hound's Tongue. This 1s a ſmall 
creeping Perennial, The branches are ſlender, trail- 
ing, and put out roots from the joints. The 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, of a Iight-grecn 


colour, and grow on long footſtalks. The flowers 
come out in looſe panicles from the diviſions of 
the ſtalks ; they are of a fine blue colour, come 


out in March, and often continue in ſucceſſion 


by good feeds in England. 
The firſt ſort grows common by road-ſides in 


many parts of England, and is not often admitted 


into gardens, It is propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or in 


the ſpring. When the plants come up they mult 


be thinned to proper diſtances; and this, except | 


keeping them clean from weeds, 1s all the trouble 
they will require 
will flower and perfect their ſeeds, ſoon after which 
the roots generally die; nevertheleſs, I have ranked 


theſe plants among the perennials, becauſe in ſome | 


dry gravelly foils they will continue for many years. 

When this plant is propagated for medicinal 
purpoſes, the ground ſhould be double dug, that 
there may be room for the roots to ſtrike deep, 
and grow large, they being the moſt valuable 


The leaves adorn it in 
plenty; and are long, narrow, pointed, hoary, 


The ſummer following they 


YT um ftaminibrs corolla brevioribus, foliis lato-lan- 


ctolatis tomentsffs jeff er Van Royen calls it, 


Cynogloſſum foliis lanceolato-ovatis, corollis N ok 


k CLVI. 
EYNQOGEL OSS U M, HOUND's: TONGUE: 
TIERE are two perennial ſpecies of this | parts of theſe plants; though the leaves, i in ſome 
. genus, called, cafes, are ſaid to have {lutary effects. 
el lon: 1. The Common Hound's Tongue, The ſecond fort propagates itſelf by ſtriking 
The Creeping Hound's Tongue, or Low | root at the joints. Any of theſe taken off in the 
en ng Navel- Wort, ſpring, winter, ſummer, or autumn, will grow, 
which ought not to be paſſed over in this place. | and ſoon produce freſh plants in the like man- 
Common 1. Common Hound's Tongue The root is | ner. They. grow naturally in woods in fo- 
Heund's large, thick, black on the outſide, white within, and reign countries, and if we ↄofford them a ſhady 
Tongue of a fœeetiſn nauſcous taſte. The radical leaves are fituarion, they will continue to exhibit their 
deiibed. jarge, broad, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, | flowers for a long he f 
arge, broad, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, hoary, velvetry owers tor a longer time in the ſpring. 
to the touch, and of a very diſagrecable ſell. . Common Hounds Tongue is tiled, Cyno- Tittes, 


equantibus , Caſpar Baunine, Cynogloſſum majus dall. 


gare; alſo, Cymog Fofjum moximum Belgicum; allo, 


Cynogieſſum ſempervirens; and John Bauhine, Cyno- 
glolſum folio virenti. In the Hortus Clihertianus 
it is termed, Cynogloſſum foliis cvato-lanceelatis. 
Its ſituation is chiefly by the ſides of roads and 
beaten paths, and it is found in ſuch "PRE 1 in molt 
countries of Europe. 


2, Creeping Hound's Tongue, or Low Spring 


Navel-Wort, is, Cynogleſſum repens, foliis radicalibus 


cordtis. Moriſon calls it, Borago minor verna 


repens, folio levi ; Caſpar Bauhine, Spit 


minus, boraginis facie ; and Tournefort, Oinpba- 


loides pumila verna ſymphyti folio. It grows natu- 


rally in woods and at the roots of mountains in 


Portugal and Spain. 


Cynogloſum is of the claſs and order Pattandria Claſs and 


Monogynia , and the characters are, 
i. CaLyx ! is an oblong permanent perianthium, 


U divided into five acute parts. 
2. Cox ol LA is one funnel- haped petal, the The cha- 
length of the calyx. The tube 1s cylindrical, and ratters. 


order 
in the 


Linr:xan 


Svitem. 


ſhorter than the limb. The limb 1s obtuſe, and 


cut into five ſegments. The faux is cloſed by 


five convex, prominent, connivent ſquammulæ. 

3. STamina are five very ſhort filaments ſitu- 
ated in the mouth of the corolla, having roundiſh 
naked antheræ. 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of four germina, a bu. 
lated perſiſting ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
| and an emarginared ſtigma. 


3. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The arilli 


are four, roundiſh, rough, and depreſſed. 


6. Semina. The feeds are four, ow g1b- 


| bous, harp pointed, and ſmooth, 
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Fas genus affords us two perennial graſſes, 


Species. 


Creſted, 


the common meadow-grals. 
or three joints, grow about two feet high, and are 
_ garniſhed with leaves about four or five inches 


which are well known, called, 

1. Creſted Dog's Tail Graſs. 

2. Blue Dog's Tail Graſs. 

1. Creſted Dog's Tail Graſs. The root is com- 
poſed of a multitude of white fibres cluſtered 
together, The leaves are ſhort, and not unlike 
The ſtalks have two 


long, growing ſingly at the joints, and ſurrounding 


it a great way up with their baſe. The flowers 


and | 


Blue 


5 Dog's- 
Tail Graſs 
deſcribed. 


| Culture: 


_ ſummer, while they are in flower, or before the 


poſed of many ſlender fibres. 


come out in long bending ears or ſpikes, having 
pinnatifid bracteæ; they are of a pale-green 


colour, and flouriſh in June, July, and Augult. 


2. Blue Dog's Tail Graſs. The root is com- 
| The leaves are 
ſhort. The ſtalks are round, jointed, and fre- 


quently of a brown or purpliſh colour. The 


flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in 
ſhort, thick, compact ſpikes, attended by undi- 


vided bracteæ; they are of a purpliſn- blue colour, 
and come to perfection in June and July. _ 


In order to obtain theſe two graſſes in their | 


true kinds, the roots ſhould be taken up in the 


| | 


ſtalks decay; or the ſeeds may be gathered when 
they are ripe, and either ſown immediately, or 
kept until the ſpring. | 5 


Titles. 85 


The firſt ſpecies is titled, Cynoſurus brafteis pin- 


 natifidis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen pratenſe 


oblong antheræ. 


criſtatum, ſ. ſpicd criſtatd lævi; alſo, Gramen criſta- 
tum; John Bauhine, Gramen criſtatum; Parkinſon, 
Gramen criſtatum Anglicum; and Ray, Gramen cri- 


ſtatum quadratum, J. quatuor criſtatum glumarum 


ver/ibus. It grows common in all our meadows 


and paſtures, and is found in the like ſituations 
all over Europe. | 


The ſecond ſpecies is, Cynoſurns bratteis integris. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen glumis variis; and 


Ray, Gramen parvum montanum ſpicd craſſiore pur- 


puro-cæruled brevi. It grows naturally in moiſt 
paſtures and meadows in England, and moſt coun- 
tries of Europe. 


Cynoſurus is of the claſs and order Triandria Clas 
| Digyma, and the characters are, 8 


and order 


1. CaLyx. The involucrum is partial, lateral, in the 


large, and uſually compoſed of three leaves. 


The glume conſiſts of two narrow, ſharp- 


Linnzan 
The cha. 


pointed, equal valves, and contains many rafters. 


flowers. | 


2. COROLLA is compoſed of two valves. The 


outer one is concave and longer than the other; 


the inner is plane and has no ariſta. 


2. STAMINA are three capillary filaments, with 


4. PisTiLLUuM conſiſts af a turbinated germen, 


and two hairy reflexed ſtyles with ſimple ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſced 


pointed at each end, 
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irn are feveral ſpecies of this genus N 


Species. 


Deſeri p- 


tion of the root 15 


Long, 


V 


5 7 5 | 


growing naturally in warmer parts of the 
world, and there are a few which are natives 
of Britain, or ſome of the neighbouring coun- 
tries. 8 
1. Long Operus, or Engliſh Galangale. 
2. Yellow Cyperas. „„ 
3. Brown Operus. | 
1. Long Cyperus, or Engliſh Galangale. 
thick, knotty, implicated, hung with tubers, 
of a blackiſh colour without, whitiſh within, of 
2 warm taſte, and an agreeable odour. The leaves 
are carinated, long, and narrow. The ſtalks are 


Theſe are called, . 


The 


2 


; 


three-{quare, ſmooth, ſtriated, full of pith, and 
two or three feet high. The flowers come out 


from the tops of the ſtalks in large, leafy, ſupra- 
decompound panicles, compoſed of numerous 


ſpikes, growing alternately on naked footſtalks ; 


* 


is cloſely ſurrounded and covered by the corolla. 
6. SEMEN, The ſeed 1s ſingle, oblong, and 


they appear chiefly in July, though they are to 
be met with occaſionally all the remaining part 


of the ſummer. | 
The root is carminative and ſtomachic, and fre- 
quently uſed in medicine. . 
2. Yellow Cyperus. The root is long, flender, 


Y;ilow, 


and creeping. The leaves are ſlender, carinated, | 
and five or fix inches long. The talks are three- 


ſquare, upright, naked, and about fix inches 
high. The flowers come out from the tops of 
the ſtalks in large, ſupradecompound leafy pa- 
nicles, compoſed of numerous, ſhort, compreſſed, 
ſpear-ſhaped ſpikes ; they are of a yellow colour, 
and appear in July and Auguſt. | 

3. Brown Cyperus. 
narrow, rough, and five or ſix inches long. Tl 
ſtalks are naked, three-ſquare, upright, and fix 


or eight inches high. The flowers come dares 


The leaves are carinated, and 
16 Brown 
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the tops of the ſtalks in leafy ſupradecompound { 3. Brown Cyperus is, Operus culmo triquetro nudo, 
panicles, compoſed of ſeveral very narrow com- umbe!ld trifad, pedunculis fimplicibus inequalibus 
preſſed ſpikes, growing on ſimple unequal foot- | /picis confertis linearibus. Dalibard calls it Cyperus 
ſtalks; they are of a dark-brown or black colour, | c:z/mo triquetro nuds, panicula diphylla ſupradecom- 
and come to perfection in] uly. . Paſitd, ſpicis Atrigoſioribus confertis diſtiche compreſſis; 
Culture, None of t ele ſorts are cultivated plants; if a | Tournefort, Cyperus minimus, paniculs ſparſi nigri- 
2 chooſes it, however, he may eaſily effect it, | cante; Moriſon, Cyperus minor pulcher, paniculd 
y ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring, or parting cf | compreſs ngricante; and Caſpar Bauhine, Gramen 
the roots, and muſt allot them tome moiſt wet | Cyperoides minus, paniculd ſparſd nigricante. It grows 
place for their reſidence. ; | naturally in moſt places in Helvetia, France, and 
Titles, 1. Long Operus is entitled, Cypcrus culmo tri- Germany. | 
| quetro folioſo, umbelli ſelio/i ſupradecompsſits, pe- | Cyperus is of the cla% and order Triand:ia Mo- Class and 
dunculis nudis, ſpicis alternis. Caſpar Bauhine calls nogynia; and the characters are, order 
it, Cyperus odoratus radice longs, ſ. Cyperus officina- i. CaLyYx is a diſtichous imbricated ſpike in the 
rum. It grows naturally in marſhy places in Eng- | compoſed of many oval, carinated, plane, in- CO 
land, France, and Italy. 7 flexed icales ſeparating the flowers, The cha 
2. Yeilow Cyperus is, Cyperis culmo triquetro 2, Corolla. There is none. recters, 
nudo, umbella triphylls, pedunculis ſimplicibus in- 3. STAMINA are three very ſhort filaments, with 
_ equalibus, ſpicis confertis lanceolatis. Dalibard calls | oblong ſulcated antherz. 
it, Cyperus culmo triquetro nudo, paniculi ſcliofd 4. P1sT1LLUM conſiſts of a very ſmall germen, 
ſupradecompoſiti, ſpicis conſertis diftiche compreſis; | a very long filiforme ſtyle, and three capillary 
Tournefort, Cyperns minimus, paniculd ſparſd flave- | Rtigmas. 
ſcente; Moriſon, Cyperus minor pulcher, paniculd 5. PERICARPIUAH. There is none. 
lata compreſſa ſubflaveſcente ; and Caſpar Bauhine, 6. Srukx. The feed is ſingle, triquetrous, 
_ Gramen cyperoides minus, paniculd ſparſd ſubflate- | 


ſcente. 


It grows naturally in the bogs of Ireland, 


Helvetia, Italy, France, and Germany. 
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rooted 
Ladies 


Slipper, 


acuminated, and has no hairs, 
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CYPRIPEDIUM, LADIES SLIPPER. 


1 genus, called, 


are upright, firm, hairy, and about a foot high. 
The leaves are large, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ribbed, 
and ſit cloſe, growing alternately, without any 
footſtalks. The ſtalk is terminated by one large 


flower, ſhaped like a ſlipper, from whence it took 


its name. They are of different colours in the 


different varieties, and the general characters in- 


dicate their ſtructure; they appear in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, ſoon after which the | 


ſtalks decay, and freſh ones ariſe in the ſpring. 
The principal varieties are, | 


43 
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high, and the top of it is crowned by one flower; 


| it appears in May or June, and the ſeeds ripen 


The firſt ſort creeps very much under the ſurface, 
and every joint of the root will grow, eſpe- 
cially if taken off about the time the ſtalks 


decay. 


The bulbs of the other ſpecies alſo muſt be tranſ 


planted at the ſame time, and very early in the ſpring; 


and if the weather be open in the winter, they will 
ſnew good ſigns of growth. They naturally love 


the ſhade, a cool ſituation, and an undunged foil; 
and being thus ſtationed they will continue for 
many years, and annually exhibit their elegant 


Varicties, Deep Purple Ladies Slipper. flowers. 8 3 

Pale Purple Ladies Slipper. The ſeeds alſo may be ſown in ſuch places ſoon 

Golden Ladies Slipper. 8 after they are ripe, and covered over with about 

Larger Yellow-flowered Ladies Slipper. a quarter of an inch of the fineſt mould. When 

Red Ladies Shpper. | the plants come up they muſt be kept clear from 
_ Various-flowered Ladies Slipper. | weeds, and be now and then watered for the firſt 

All theſe forts are more or leſs ſtreaked or | year during their time of growth; but when the 

{potted in different parts with oppolite colours, | leaves decay watering muſt be diſcontinued. After 

which cauſes their beauties to be more conſpi- | the firſt ſeaſon they will require no trouble; for 

cuous the cloſer they are examined. if they are ſituated on the ſide of a hill, which 

Bulbous 2. Bulbous Ladies Slipper. The root is a | they admirably like, as the common produce of 
| 2 roundiſh bulb. The leaves are few; they riſe | ſuch places is generally low, they will ſhew them- 
deleribeg directly from the root, and are of a roundiſh | ſelves among the weeds, and become delightful, 
| figure. From the root alſo the flower-ſtalk comes | as appearing to be ſent there by the hand of Na- 
forth; it grows to about three or Tour inches ture only. - | ee | 

Vol. I. | 6 G I, Fibrous 


Species, I. Fibrous-rooted Ladies Slipper. in Auguſt, ſoon after which the plants and leaves 

| 2. Bulbous Ladies Slipper. is 8 VV EM) 

Deſcrip- 1. Fibrous-rooted Ladies Slipper. The root is | Theſe ſorts are ſaid to be with difficulty pre- Culture. 
ion of the thick, knotty, fibrated, and creeping. The ſtalks | ſerved in gardens, but with very little reaſon. 

Fibrous- 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLA 


NTING AND GARDENING. 


Orbis Lapponenſis monofolia. It grows naturally 
m Lapland, Ruſſia, and Siberia. pa 


= 117 ſpecies of this genus proper for the 


Species. 


Law 


Dowry, 


Jilvery, 


and 
Linaria- 
leaved 
 Cytiſus 
deſcribed. 


| ſhaped, 


Culture. 


tceds, in September. 
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1. Fibrous-rooted Ladies Slipper 1s titled, S 


pripedium radicibus fibroſis, folits ovato-lanceolatis 
caulinis. In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, pripe- 
dium foliis ovato-lenceolatis, Dodonæus calls it, 
Colceolus Mariauus; Caſpar Bauhine, Helleborine 
Flore rotundo, ſ. calceolus; Gerard, Calceolus Marie , 
Parkinſon, Elleborine majer, ſeu calceolus Mariæ; 
iPlukenet, Helleborine calceolus ditta Mariana, caule 
Valioſo, flere Iuteo minore; Amman, Calceolus minor, 
ore vario; Cornutus, Calceolus Marianus Canaden- 
%; Gmelin, Calceolus foliis ovato-lanceolatis; allo, 
Calceclas foliis ovatis binis; Moriſon, Helleborine 
Virginiana, ſ. calceolus flore Iuteo majore; allo, Hel- 
icorine fore majore purpureo. It grows naturally 
in woods, thickets, &c. in England, and in moſt 


of the northern parts of Europe, Aſia, and America. 


2, Bulbous Ladies Slipper is, Cypripedium bulbo 
[0701undo, folio ſubrotundo radicali. In the Flora 
Lapp. it is titled, Cypripedium folio ſubrotundo. 
melin calls it, Serapias ſcapo uniſloro; Rudbeck, 
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Cypripedium is of the claſs and order Gynandria 
Diandria z and the characters are, | 

1. CALYX is a ſpatha. 9 25 | 

2. CoROLLA is four or five long, ſpear-ſhaped, 
narrow, erect, patent petals. The nectarium is 
ſituated between the petals ; is very broad, ſhaped 
like a ſhoe or ſlipper, inflated, hollow, and ob- 
tuſe, having the upper lip ſmall, oval, plane, and 
inflexed, | | 

3. STAMINA are two very ſhort filaments reſting 


on the piſtil, having erect antheræ, which are 


concealed under the upper lip of the nectarium. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a long contorted 
3 ſituated below the flower, a very ſhort 
yle adhering to the upper lip of the nectarium, 
and an obſolete ſtigma. . 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, obtuſe, three- 
cornered, three-furrowed capſule, formed of three 
valves, and containing one cell. 1 85 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous and 
ſmall. 8 | 


- 
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 fower-garden are, 
Low Downy Cyt1/us. 
Silvery Cytiſus. | 
. Linaria-leaved Cyti/us. 
1. Low Downy Cyrifus. 
tough ſtrong root, which ſtrikes deep into the 


ur I) IJ) ww 


ground. The ſtalks are weak, ſlender, ſcarcely a 
tobt long, and, unleſs ſupported, lie on the ground. 
The leaves are oblong, ſmooth on their outſide, 
downy underneath, and grow by threes upon 


longiſh footſtalks. The flowers are collected in 
mall heads at the ends of the branches; they are 
of a deep-yellow colour, and have a cluſter of 


leaves under them; they appear in June, and 


are ſucceeded by flat downy pods, containing ripe 

2, Silvery Cytiſus. The root is tough, and 
ſtrikes into the ground like the former. The 
ſtalks are weak, he on the ground, and are very 


litcle more than fix inches in length. The leaves 


are ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, of a ſilvery whitenels, 
and grow by threes on the ſtalks. The flowers 
come out two or three together from the ends of 
the branches, but from the wings of the leaves 
they grow ſingly; they are of a pale-yellow co- 
lour, have very ſhort footſtalks, appear in July, 


and in warm ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen in the au- 


rumn. 


3. Linaria-leaved Cytiſus. The root of this 


plant is tough, white, and ſtrikes deep into the 
ground. The ſtalks are ligneous, ſlender, an- 
gular, and put forth ſeveral weak four-cornered 
branches. The leaves are ſimple, and ſpear- 
The flowers are ſmall, and of a yel- 
low colour; they come out from the ends and 


ſides of the branches in July, and ſometimes the 


leeds ripen in the autumn. 
All theſe forts are eaſily propagated by ſowing 


of the ſeeds in the ſpring, in the places where 


they are deſigned to remain; for they do not bear 


This plant hath a 


ſoliis tomentoſis herbaceis, ſtipulis ininutis. 
calls it, Cytiſus acaulis, floribus ſolitariis : foliolis 


tranſplanting well. The ſoil ſhould be naturally 


dry and warm, the aſpect upon the ſouth, and the 


ſituation well defended. If they are thus ſtationed 


| they will for the moſt part perfect their ſceds; 
but if a very wet ſeaſon ſhould happen, which 


prevents the ſeeds from ripening, a few hand- 


| glaſſes ſhould be elevated over thoſe deſigned for 
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order 
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ſeed, to protect them from the wet; and then, 


Alfter the plants come up, all the trouble they 


too cloſe, keeping the ground clean from weeds, 
and watering in dry weather. 


unleſs the ſeaſon is to the laſt degree cold and 
umpropitious, the ſeeds will ripen. 


require is, drawing out the weakeft where they are 


As the ſtalks ſhoot 


out for flowering, which will be the ſecond ſum- 


mer after ſowing, tie them to ſome ſhort ſticks, 
to prevent the flowers lying on the ground, 


which would not only have a flovenly look, but 
prevent the ſeeds from ripening. | | 


1. Low Downy Cytiſus is titled, Cytiſus floribus 
umbellatis terminalibus, ramis decumbentibus, foliolis 
ovatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cytiſus ſupinus, 
foliis infra & filiquis molli lanugine pubeſcentibus ; 
alſo, Cytiſus ſupinus, foliis incand lanugine inferne 
pubeſcentibus;, and Cluſius, Cytiſus 7. ſpecies altera. 
> grows naturally in Siberia, Sicily, Spain, and 
tale. | taint Ne 

. Silvery Cytiſus is, Cyliſus floribus ſub'ſalſilibus, 


Sauvages 


ſericeis lanceolatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Lotus fruti- 
coſus incanus ſiliquoſus ; Lobel, Lotus aſperior fruli- 
coſa Narbonenfis incana; and John Bauhine, Trito- 
lium argenteum, floribus luteis. It grows naturally 


in Italy, and the South of France. 


3. Linaria-leaved Cytiſus is, Cytilus folits ſmpii- 
cibus lanceolato linearibus, ramis angulatis. Tourne— 
fort calls it, Barba Jovis, linariæ folio, flore luteo 


parvo. 
iſlands, 
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Titles. 


It grows in moſt of the Mediterrancan 
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Species. 


Smooth, 


and 
Rough 
Cock's 


Foot Graſs 


: deſcribed. 


Culture. 


world; the ſecond is to be found almoſt every | 


Titles. 


| Species. | 


Smooth, 


an 

' Rough 
Baftard 
Hemp 


deſcribed. 


| HERE are oaly two ſpecies of this genus, 


called, 
1. Smooth Cock's Foot Grals, 

2. Rough Cock's Foot Graſs, 

1. Smooth Cock's Foot Graſs. The ſtalk is 
round, hollow, jointed, of a whitiſh colour, and 
two or three feet high. The leaves are broad, 
very long, and ſmooth, except on their edges, 


which are a little rough. The flowets come out 


in ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks ; theſe are 
rough, and ranged on one fide; they appear in 


July, Auguſt, and September. | 


2. Rough Cock's Foot Graſs. This is a com- 


mon graſs of our meadows and paſtures, The 
leaves are narrow, pointed. .and rough The 


and a half high. The flowers come out in ſpikes 


ſtalks are flender-jointed, round, hollow, and a foot 


from the tops of the ſtalks, are very clolely ſet 


together, and arranged in one direction; they are 
of a reddiſh colour, and appear from 
the end of ſummer, | = 

Whoever is inclined to propagate theſe graſſes, 


may do it by ſowing the ſeeds in the autumn, as 


ſoon as they are ripe, or the ſpring tollowing. 
The firſt is rather a ſcarce grais, growing but 
ſparingly in England, and other parts of the 


where in moſt countries of Europe. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Da#ylis ſpicis 
ſparfis ſecundis ſcabris numeroſis. Ray calls it, Spar- 
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June until 


marilimum, {pics craſſa dafyloide terminali, odore 


arrived at maturity. 
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ranciao, culmo albo; allo, Dactylis ſpicis alternis 
ſecundis inc iſis erectis approximatis, calycibus unifio1 is 
ſubulatis. It grows in England, Portugal, Canada, 
and Virginia, 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Dafiylis paniculd ſe- 
cundd glomeratd. In the Flora Suecica it is termed, 


noſurus paniculd ſecundd glomeratd; and in the 


Hor. Clif. Poa floſculis confertis uno verſu diſpeſitis, C. 


_ Eauhine calls ir, Gramen ſpicatum, folio aſpero; 


Parkinſon, Gramen pratenſe ſpicd multiplici rubra; 


and Moriſon, Gramen paniculd toroſa pratenſe aſpe- 


rum. It is found in moſt parts of Europe. 
Dachylis is of the claſs and order Tyianarid Digy- 


nia; and the characters are, | 


I. Calyx is a compreſſed, carinated, acute 


glume, compoſed of two valves, one of which 


15 longer than the flower, the other ſhorter. 
2. CokKOLLA is an oblong, compreſſed, cari- 


nated, acute glume. 


3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments the 
length of the corolla, having bifurcated anther. 

4. PisT11.LUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen, 
and two capillary, patent, hairy ftyles, with ſimple 
ſtigmas. | 3 ne 2 
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5. PertcarPIUM. There is none. The co- 


rolla includes the feed, and diſcharges it when 


6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, naked, 44. 


preſſed on one ſide, and convex on the other. 
tum Eſſexienſe, ſpicd gemind ; and Gronovius,Gramen EE pea wa 55 
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DATISCA, BASTARD HEMP. 


1 called, 5 
1. Smooth Baſtard Hemp. 
2. Rough Baſtard Hemp. 
1. Smooth Baſtard Hemp. 
ſtrong, herbaceous, ſmooth, upright ſtalks, to 
the height of about four feet. The leaves are 
Pinnated, each being compoſed of three large, 
acute- pointed, ſerrated folioles, which are ternu- 
nated by an odd one; their colour is a light- 
green, and they grow alternately on the ſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves on 
long looſe ſpikes; they are males and females on 
different plants, and like moſt of theſe ſorts make 
a little ſhow. They make their appearance in 
Tune, and the females are ſucceeded by three- 
cornered capſules, containing ripe ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. | 3s 


2. Rough Baſtard Hemp. The ſtalks of this 


plant are ſtrong, upright, hairy, and grow to 
be five or fix feet high, The leaves are pinnated 
like the other, and grow alternately on the ſtalks. 
The flowers are produced from the ſides of the 
ſtalks, like the former, and the females are ſuc- 


T7? HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


This riſes. with 


— 


| 


ripe feeds, in the autumn. | 

Both theſe forts are eaſily propagated by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe. In the ſpring the plants muſt be thinned 
where they croud each other, drawing. out the 
weakeſt. All the ſummer they muſt be kept clean 
from weeds ; and in the autumn may be removed 


to the places where they are deſigned to remain. 


They are hardy, and will grow in almoſt any foil 
or ſituation, but they do beſt in a moiſt rich 
carth that is much ſhaded. „ | 

They are alſo propagated by parting the roots. 
This ſhould be done in the autumn, when the 
ſtalks decay; no art need be uſed in the perform- 
ance; divide them any how, plant them out like 
the ſeedlings, and they will grow. 1 5 5 

1. Smooth Baſtard Hemp is titled, Datiſca 
caule 124i, In the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, 
Cannabis foliis pinnatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Luteola herba ſterili: ; alſo, Luteola berba foliis can- 
nabinis; and Alpinus, Cannabis lulea fertilis; allo, 
Cannabis lutea ſterilis; alſo, Cannabis lutea Cretica. 
It grows naturally in Crete. | 
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Species. 


Siberian 


_ Latkſpur. 


2. Rough Baſtard Hemp is, Datiſca caule bir- 


ſuto. It grows common in Penlylvania. 


Datiſca is of the claſs and order Dioecia Poly- 

andiia; and the characters are, 
I. Male Flowers. 

1. CaLyX is a perianthium compoſed of ſeven 
narrow, equal, acute leaves. 

2. CoRoLLa. There is none. 

3. Stamina, The filaments are hardly diſ- 
cernable ; but the antheræ, which are about fif- 
teen in number, are oblong, obtuſe, and much 
longer than the calyx. N e 


| 


ed in two parts. 


un 


II. Female Flowers. 
1. CaLYX is a ſmall, erect, permanent peri- 
anthium, ſituated above the germen, and indent- 


2. Cool A. There is none. | 

3. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 
longer than the calyx, and of three ſhort bipar- 
tite ſtyles, with ſimple, oblong, hairy ſtigmas, 
the length of the germen. | 

4. PERICARPIUM is an 2 triangular, tri- 
valvate, tricuſpidated capſule of one cell. 

5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, 
and adhere to the three ſides of the capſule. 
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DELPHINIUM, LARKSPUR. 


HERE are two perennial ſpecies of this 
| genus: N . 
1. The Siberian Larkſpur or Bee- flower. 

2. The Sileſian Larkſpur or Bee-flower. 
1. Siberian Larkſpur. The ſtalks are upright, 
firm, and two, three, or four feet high. The 
leaves are ſmooth, hoary, conſiſt of many nar- 


row parts, and grow alternately on the ſtalks. 
The flowers come out ſingly, or ſeldom more 


than two, on the upper parts of the plant, on 


long footſtalks; they adorn the ſtalks a great 


way down, are of a blue colour, and have a 


bearded dark-coloured nectarium in the center, 


forming the appearance of a bee in the flower, 


. Varieties. 


which has occaſioned this ſpecies being termed 
the Bee-Larkſpur; they come out in June and 
July, and in favourable ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen in 


autumn. N | 1 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, 


which are very beautiful. One ſeldom grows 


higher than about a foot, called the Dwarf Bee- 


leaves like Aconite, being compoſed of about 


five lobes, divided at the edges into obtuſe ſeg- | 
ments; and another has yellow flowers. The 


Culture. 


$ilefion 
Lark" pur. 


names of theſe among Gardeners are, 
The Dwarf Bee-Larkſpur. = 

_ Taller Purple-ſtalked Bee-Larkſpur. 
Aconite- leaved Portugal Bee-Larkſpur. 
Tellow Bee-Larkſpur. 


Larkſpur ; another has beautiful purple ſtalks, 
and broader ſegments to the leaves; another has 


They are continued in their varieties by divid- 


ing the roots, the beſt time for which is the au- 
tumn, when the ſtalks decay. 


2. Sileſian Larkſpur. The ſtalks of this ſpe- 


cies are upright, hairy, hollow, purpliſh, and 
five or ſix feet high, The leaves grow on long 
footitalks, and are divided into numerous ſeg- 
ments, which ſpread open like the hand. The 
{egments are large, hairy, of a duſky-green co- 
lour, and cut at the extremities into a tew acute 
points. The flowers come out from the tops of 


the ſtalks and branches in long ſpikes ;- they are 


of a purpliſh-blue colour, having a two-leaved 
bearded nectarium, reſembling a bee, like the 
former ſpecies; they appear in July and Auguſt, 


and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


This ſpecies is propagated by parting the It props. 
| roots, like the former ſort; but the beſt way of 
| raiſing all the kinds is from ſeeds, which will 


not only afford you the fineſt plants, but by that 


| practice freſh varieties are often obtained. 


Sow the ſeeds, then, the firſt week in April, 


in beds of light rich earth, made fine; ſcatter 
them thinly, and ſlightly rake them in; then 
give them a good watering, if the weather is 


dry. If no rain happens, water the bed twice a 


week; and in about five weeks your plants will 


come up. At this time the weeds, which will 
intrude along with them, muſt be carefully 


picked out; and where the plants ſhew ſigns of 
crowding each other, they muſt be thinned, 


leaving them at three inches diſtance every way. 
All ſummer watering muſt be afforded the 
plants, as often as dry weather makes it neceſ- 
ſary; weeds muſt be pulled up as they ariſe; 
and in the autumn the plants may be removed 
to the places where they are deſigned to remain. 


They are hardy, and will grow in almoſt any 


ſoil or ſituation, though they affect ſhade that is 
under the drip of trees, and a good, freſh, light 
earth. 1 | 7 . 


1. Siberian Larkſpur is titled, Delphinium Titles. 
| nefariis diphyllis labellis integris, floribus ſubſoli- 
 tariis, folits compoſitis lincari-multipartitis. Am- 


man terms it, Delphinium elatius ſubincanum pe- 
renne, floribus amplis azureis ; alſo, Delphinium 


 humilius anguſtifolium perenne, flore azureo; and 


Tournefort, Delphinium Luſitanicum glabrum, ach- 
niti folio. It is a native of Siberia. 

2. Sileſian Larkſpur is, Delphinium nectariis 
diphyllis: labellis bifidis apice barbatis, foliis inci- 
fis, caule erecto. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
termed, Delphinium nectariis diphyllis, foliis pelta- 


tis mullipartitis acutis. Amman calls it, Delpbi- 


mum perenne, aconiti folio ampliori, floribus cœru- 
leis; Caſpar Bauhine, Aconitum cæruleum hirſu- 
tum, flore conſolide regalis; and Cluſius, Aconitum 
lycottonum, fore delphinii Sileftact. It grows con- 
mon 1n Siberia, Helvetia, and Sileſia, | 

Delphinium is of the claſs and order PH, 
Trigynia; and the characters are, 

1. CaLYX. There is none. 


2. Co- 
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2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five unequal petals, 3. STAMINA. The filaments are numerous, 
diſpoſed orbicularly. The upper one is more | ſmall, awl-ſhaped, broadeſt at the baſe, and in- 
obtuſe on the back part than the others, and ex- | clining towards the upper petal. The antheræ 
tends behind into one long, ſtraight, obtuſe, tu- | are ſmall and erect. | 
bular tail, called the Spur; the others are oval, | 4. PrsTiLLUM. The germina are oval, uſually 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſpreading, and nearly equal. three in number, and ſupport the ſtyles, which 

| The nectarium is ſituated in the center of | are the length of the ſtamina, and have ſimple 

the petals, towards the upper part. It is | reflexed ſtigmas. 

bifid at the top, and has a tail or horn 5. PERICARPIUM conſiſts of the like number 
extended from the hinder part, which | of oval, awl-ſhaped capſules, which are compoſed 
penetrates into the tube of the upper pe- | of one valve, and open on the inner ſide. 


tal or ſpur, and which ſerves it as a ſcab- 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many and angular. 
bard or ſheath, | 5 | 
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CHAP. CLAIV. 


DENTARIA, TOOTHWORT, TOOTHED VIOLETS, 
OE or CORALWORT. Df 


' A LL the ſpecies of this genus are hardy pe- | is compoſed of five long acutely-ſerrated folioles; 
rennials, and called, 5 | though in ſome varieties the lower leaves have 


Species. 1. Three-leaved Toothwort. © | ſeven, and they grow on long ſtrong footſtalks. 

I 2. Bulbiferous Toothwort, or Coralwort. | The flowers come out in kind of cluſters, from 
3. Five-leaved Toothwort. | | the tops of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, and of 

Deſeripd -: I. Three-leaved Toothwort. This ſpecies has | different colours in the different varieties; they 


ion of the a thick, fleſhy, tuberous, knobbed root, from | appear in May, and are ſucceeded by long ſlen- 
Three- which ariſe the ſtalks; theſe are round, upright, | der pods, full of round ſeeds, which ripen in 
lewed. firm, and grow to about a foot high. The ra- Auguſt 1 
dilcal leaves are compoſed of three large, broad, Theſe ſorts all grow naturally in woody, Culture. 
oval, ſerrated folioles, growing on long ſtrong | mountainous, ſhady places; which teaches us 
footſtalks; thoſe on the ſtalks are narrower, and | that as ſimilar a ſituation as may be ſhould be 
three whole leaves uſually come out from one | afforded them in our gardens. Let, therefore, 
point, making the number of folioles nine from | a moiſt light ſoil be pitched on, in a ſhady 
the ſame quarter. The flowers adorn the tops | place; let it be made fine, and let the ſeeds, 
of the ſtalks, in looſe ſpikes; they are ſmall, of | foon after they are ripe, be ſown on it, and 
a paliſh-green colour, and their general characters | ſlightly raked in. The plants will then readily 
indicate their ſtructure; they make their appear- | come up; whereas, if they are kept until the 
ance in May, ſometimes earlier, and are ſucceeded | ſpring, they will ſometimes lie until the ſecond 
by long ſlender pods, containing ripe ſeeds, in | year before they appear. When they come up 


Auguſt, | 5 they require no trouble, except thinning where 
Bulbice. 2. Bulbiferous Toothwort, or Coralwort. The they crowd each other, keeping clean from 
rous, root of this ſpecies is tuberous, toothed, craggy | weeds, and watering in dry weather. In the 


like coral, and full of a ſharp diſagreeable juice, | autumn they may be removed into the places 
The ſtalks are flender, and grow only to about | where they are deſigned to remain, which ought 
a foot high. The radical leaves are pinnated, | to be a light ſoil, naturally moiſt, and in the 
each being compoſed of three pairs of narrow, | ſhade.  _ . 8 
acute-pointed, jagged, hemp: like folioles, be- | They are alſo propagated by parting the roots. 
| ſides the odd one with which they are termi- | This ſhould be done early in October, and a 
nated. The leaves on the lower part of the | ſimilar ſituation to that for the ſeedlings ſhould 
| ſtalks are compoſed each of five of the like kind | be aſſigned. | | | 


of folioles ; and on the upper part, near the | The Bulbiferous Toothwort is alſo propagated 
flowers, the leaves are ſimple. The flowers are | by planting the bulbs which are produced from 
ſmall, purpliſh, come out from the tops of the | the ſides of the ſtalks. As they fall off they 
ſtalks, and among them ſmall tubers or bulbs, | ſhould be carefully gathered, and planted in a 
which, falling to the ground, grow and com- | light, moiſt, ſhady place, juſt covering them 
mence good plants. The flowers appear in May, | over with the fineſt mould; they will then rea- 
and are ſucceeded by narrow taper pods, con- dily grow, and ſoon commence good plants. 
taining ripe ſeeds, in Auguſt, : 1. Three-leaved Toothwort is titled, Denta- Titles. 
ET OE ive-leaved Toothwort. Of this ſpecies | ria foliis ternis ternalis. Van Royen calls it, 
leaves there are ſeveral varieties, ſome having rough | Dentaria foliis omnibus ternatis ; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Tooth. leaves, others ſmooth ; ſome white flowers, ſome | Dentaria triphyllos; Geſner, Corolloides triphyllos 
Wen. blue, others purple, &c. The roots of all are and Columna, Ceratia Plinii. It grows common 
thick, full of tubers, fleſhy, and full of juice. in the ſterile, ſhady, mountainous parts of Au- 
The ftalks in general grow to about a foot and a | ftria and Italy. | : : 
half high. The leaves are digitated, and each 2. Bulbiferous Toothwort, or Cora.wort, IS, 
Vor. I. 6 H | 1 D-ntciia 
43 | 
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Culture. This ſpecies is propagated by parting of the 
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DDr : 


Dentaria foliis inferioribus pinnatis, ſummis fim- | 
plicious, Caſpar Bauhine terms it, Dentaria hep- 
taphylios baccifera , allo, Dentaria baccifera, foliis 
ptarmice. Cluſius names it, Denta ia IV. bacci- 
fera ; and Gerard, Dentaria bulbifera. It grows 
common in the ſhady parts of parks, foreſts, 
&c. in England, and moſt of the fouthern parts 
of Europe. 

3. Five-leaved Toothwort is, Dentaria foliis 
ſummis digitatis. Haller terms it, Dentaria foliis 
ſeptenis, ſuperioribus quinatis; Geſner, Dentaria 
foliis ſummis quinatis; Tournefort, Dentaria pen- 

_ zaphyllos, foliis aſperis; Caſpar Bauhine, Dentaria 
Pentaphyllos; allo, Dentaria heptaphyllos; allo, 

Dentaria pentaphyllos, foliis mollibus; and Cluſius, 
Dentaria 8. beptaphyllos ; alſo, Dentaria 6. penta- 
Poylles. It grows common on the Alps, and 
in mountainous ſhady places in ſeveral parts of 


„ | = Sg | 
SL N a Dentaria is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia 
in de  Siliqueſa , and the characters are, 

Linnæan : | 


ſyllem. 


FFC 


CHAP, 


ny 

I. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of four The cha. 
oval, oblong, parallel, connivent, obtuſe, deci. fatter. 
duous leaves, | | 1 

2. CoroLLa is cruciforme, and conſiſts of 
four roundiſh obtuſe petals, which are ſlightly 
indented, and have ungues the length of the 
calyx. 

3. STAMINA conſiſt of fix awl-ſhaped fila. 
ments the length of the calyx; of theſe, two are 
ſhorter than the others, and the antheræ pecu- 
liar to them all are heart-ſhaped, oblong, and 
erect. | : . | 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 
the length of the ſtamina, a very ſhort thick 
ſtyle, and an obtuſe emarginated ſtigma. _ 

5. PERICARPIUM is a long, taper, bivalvare, 


bilocular pod. 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and nearly 
oval, | : 
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 _FTUHHERE is one ſpecies of this genus which 

I comes of courſe in this place, called, 
Deſcrip- American Dianthera. The root is fibrous. 
The ſtalks are weak, ſimple, herbaceous, erect, 
and about four or five inches long. The leaves 
are roundiſh, hairy, of a dark-green colour, 
and finely ſcented. The flowers are produced 


in ſingle, alternate, oval ſpikes, from the ſides | 


of the ſtalks; they are whitiſh, or of a reddiſh- 
purple colour, and their general characters indi- 
cate their ſtructure; they appear in July, but are 
very rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 


roots, the latter end of September. They muſt 
have a dry, light, ſandy foil, and ſhould be ſet 
on the ſide of ſome ſloping ground, where the 
wet may frecly paſs off, otherwiſe there will be 
great danger of their rotting in winter. For 
want of ſuch a ſituation, the ground ſhould be 
elevated in ſome convenient place, in order to 
plant them; ſome forked ſticks alſo ſhould be 
ſtuck round the plants, and hand-glaſſes ſet 
near, in order to cover them when very wet 
weather happens; and with this management 
they may be continued many years, for they are 
very hardy with reſpect to cold. 
They may be alſo raiſed from ſeeds, which 
| ſhould be procured from America. Theſe ought 
to be brought forward in the ſpring by a gentle 
hotbed ; and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be ſet in a bed of light earth, about 
four inches diſtant from each other. This bed 
ſhould be hooped, in order to protect the plants 
from violent rains; and in the autumn, or (if 


an obtule ſtigma. 


you chooſe it) the ſpring, or even autumn after 


that, they raay be removed to the places where 


they are deſigned to remain; obſerving always, 
in taking them up, to preſerve a ball of earth to 
each root, and breaking as few of the fibres as 
poſſible. 1 „„ oy 
This ſpecies is titled, Dianthera ſpicis ſolitariis 
alternis. Gronovius terms it ſimply, Diantberu; 
and Plukenet, Gratiole affinis Floridana, felis 
floribus & capſulis in ſpicd brevi, pediculis è folio- 
rum alis innixis. It is a native of Virginia and 
Florida. | „„ 1 
Dianthera is of the claſs and order Diandria Cunts 
Monogynia; and the characters are. and oder 
1. CaLyYX is a monophyllous, tubular, per- in the 


Titles 


manent perianthium, divided into five ſpear- Linnzan 


ſyſtem, 


| ſhaped equal ſegments, which are of the length Ihe cha. 
of the tübe. | | | | 


: . WD  racters. 
2. COROLLA is a ringent petal. The tube is 
ſhort ; the upper lip is plane, reflexed, bifid, and 


obtuſe; the lower lip is divided into three ob- 


long, obtuſe, diſtant ſegments, of which the mid- 
dle one is the broadeſt, _ . 

3. STAMINA are two filiforme filaments, af- 
axed to the back of the corolla, and of the 


length of the upper lip, having oblong, double | 


antheræ, one of which is rather higher than the 
A | 5 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
5. PERICARPICM 15S a bivalvate bilocular cap- 
ſule, alternately compreſſed at the top and the 


bottom, and which opens elaſtically for the diſ- 


charge of the ſeeds. 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are flat, and ſingle 
in cach cell. 5 | | rogers 
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G HRA N CERVI.. 


DIANTHUS, The CLOVE JULY FLOWER, 
or CARNATION. 


H E moſt conſiderable ornamental part of 
| this genus 1s included in one ſpecies, which 
has been already amply treated of among 

the Prize-Flowers, as being the principal of 


_ thoſe that fall more immediately under the Flo- 


riſt's care and protection. But beſides that ſpecies, 


what a world of varieties does this genus afford 
us, both for beauty and uſe! There is no end of 


the ſorts of Carnations, or Cloves; neither is 
there any end of the variety of Pinks; ard the 


varieties. 


ſorts of Sweet-Williams are numberleſs in their 
The other ſpecies, indeed, are more 


inconſiderable; but there is an elegance attend- 


ing many of them. I ſhall, theretore, arrange 


them in a regular manner, with one title only; 


ties, by double flowers, and the like, as I go 


along, and which are known by diſtinct names 
among Gardeners ; for were they to be arranged 


as they are commonly called, the real ſpecies and 
the varieties would be blended together in ſo 


Species, Bop 


CloveJuly 
Flower, 


confuſed a manner, that the young ſtudent would 
hardly know how to diſtinguiſh them. 


The 
principal of theſe I ſhall, therefore, firſt treat of, 


while the more inconſiderable ſpecies will follow 


of courſe, to be treated of in ſucceſſion. 


The real ſpecies (attended by their varieties) 
of this genus, then, are, . 


Clove July Flower. 
„ ein 
Sweet - William. 
Deptford Pink. 
Mountain Pink. 
Wild Pink of the Foreſts. 
Stone-Pink. 
Alpine Pink. 
. Maiden Pink. 
10. Montpelier Pink. | 5 
1. The Clove July Flower, as has been more 


_— — > 9. 


than once obſerved, is what has given riſe to the 


profuſion of Carnations which now adorn our 


gardens. It is termed the July Flower becauſe 


it chiefly flowers in the month of July; and the 


| little reſembles the ſpicy flavour of the clove. 


phraſe Clove is added, becauſe its fragrance a 


Where no regular collection of ſtand and prize 
flowers is making, the gentleman is contented 
with a quantity of them for embelliſhing his 


fower-garden ; and indeed the number of theſe, | 


which are what the floriſt calls indifferent flowers, 


is fo great, that were he only to be poſſeſſed of 


two layers of a fort, they would be ſufficient to 
ſtock a large ſpot. 


and theſe ſhould be as different as poſſible. Some 
Flakes and Bizarres ſhould form a bed of them- 
ſelves, which will make a noble ſhow; ſome Pi- 
quettes and Painted Ladies ſhould form another; 


whilſt another bed or two ſhould conſiſt wholly of 


the true original kind of Cloves, 1n its Double 
ſtate, which may be for uſe, for ſyrup, &c. as well 
as afford plealure from their fine flowers and ſpicy 
odours. Some large cluſters ſhould be here and 
there placed, to ſhew the variety they cauſe that 


and under that ſhall point out the different varie- | 


2 


Some, however, he muſt 
have, for beauty, noſegays, and obſervation; 


way; and the owner may be brought into a more 
curious management of theſe, by firſt trying to 
blow them in the manner directed for tlie floriſt, 


A board fixed at the top of the ſtick, for a few 


good flowers, will anſwer the end of a ſhed, to 


protect them from the inclemencies of the wea- - 


ther; and, better than boards, glaſſes (judiciouſly 
made) made be uſed; and by theſe may be given 
to the flowers ſun or ſhade, in any part, as it is 
wanted, covering them with a cabbage-leaf, or the 


like. Almoſt every glazicr knows how to make 
_ theſe glaſſes, they having been long uſed in dif- 


ferent parts. All thele, with a few Single flowers, 
the becter to ſhew their ſtamina, will be ſufficient 


of this ipecies. They may be multiplied, and 
placed here and there, according to the taſte of 


the owner; and the manner of their propagation 
Is either from layers or ſeeds. | | 


2. The Vink. What a world of varieties be-: 


good collection of flowers; and, trom h carlieſt 


to the lateſt blowers, a conſiderable part of the 


ſummer is occupied by them. They are all well- 
known plants, and, beſides their ſpicy fragrance, 
look well any-how. As an ornament to the 
edge of a large border, many of them are very 
proper; and what a glorious ſight is it to behold 


a long row of theſe plants in full blow! This is 


the beſt manner, indeed, of ſhewing many of 
them to advantage; though they look well when 


four or five of them are planted near each other, 


| longs to this ſpecies, and what different colours The P. 
do they exhibit ! The whole of them afford a 


to form little patches here and there about the 


garden. They ſhould be diſpoſed according to 


the time of flowering, that as one fort goes off, 


another may appear in its full luſtre and glory. 


They are now grown ſo common, though never- 


theleſs beautiful on that account, that every 
Gardener knows them; and they are chiefly diſ- 
tinguiſhed among them by theſe ſtrange names. 
which I ſhall enumerate, beginning with thoſe 


that flower firſt, and mention them as they ſuc- 
cCeed in order. | . 


"he e 


white fingle Pink, and is the earlieſt of all the Variete. 


MEE. 3 3 
The Damaſk Pink. This is a ſemi-double 
Pink, of a reddiſh-purple colour, remarkable for 
its fragrance. | | 5 | 
The White Shock Pink. This is a very white 
Pink, and remarkable for having the edges of 


* » * 


the petals more fringed than common. | 

The Paper Pink. This flowers ſo near to th 
time of the former that it can hardly be ſaid to 
ſucceed it. Its colour is a pure- white; it is of 
high fragrance, and the borders of the petals are 
much lels jagged than thoſe of the former. 

Browne's Pheaſant-Eye ſeems rather to lead 
the van of that tribe; and the other forts of 
Pheaſant-Eyes, which conſiſt of more than four- 
teen, flower about that time. 

The Monſtrous Pheaſant-Eye rather ſucceeds. 
This is a prodigious large broken flower, The 
firſt that appears will always be the largeſt; and 
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if this be planted in a light ſoil of rich fat | flower, when the beſt forts may be preſerved and 
earth, and only one or two permitted to blow, | encreaſed, and the worſt thrown away. | 
they will be as large as the Whole-blowing Car- 3. The next ſpecies of this genus to be con- Sweet. 


| nations. WES ſidered are the Sweet-Williams; and of theſe as Williams, 
| To the Monſtrous Pheaſant-Eye ſucceeds the | great a variety may be obtained as of any of the 


| Cob-Pink. This ſort is of a fine red colour, 


TLD 


of a fine fragrance, and the flower-ſtalks ariſe to 
above a foot high. 

Browname's Pink, and ſeveral others without 
any name, will be now in blow; and the ſhow 
is continued by the Pinks called the Old Man's 
Head, the Painted Lady, &c. until the Carna- 
tions are in ſplendor. The laſt of theſe, indeed, 
are Carnations; but let them be ranked as they 
pleaſe, they are really fine flowers for borders, 
noſe gays, &c. and ought to be in plenty in every 


ſorts; but theſe are not ſo much tried for, the 
Sweet- Williams being in general looked upon as 
common and indifferent flowers. But this is a 
very great miſtake; for altho' it be not very un- 
common to find Sweet-Williams in gardens, yet 
it is rather unuſual to ſee a proper ſhow of 
them diſpoſed to advantage; and to ſuppoſe it 
an indifferent flower is doing it injuſtice ; for 
whoever examines the meaneſt of them with any 
attention will find it difplay numerous charms and 


| beauties. 


large garden. Theſe are the chief ſorts known 
to Gardeners; but there are numerous others, 
| which are yearly raiſed from ſeeds to encreaſe 
; = the variety: Theſe may be eaſily obtained, and 
J 


In order to make a proper ſhow of theſe Direcior: 
flowers, therefore, collect your ſeeds from forge for an a. 
of the beſt flowers, the moſt beautifully beſpan- e, 1 
| gled, variegated, and thoſe of the fineſt eyes. 3 


of theſe 


the collection encreaſed at pleaſure. But before | Different ſhades of theſe forts may be found with- flowas. 


I proceed to the next article, 1 ſhall cloſe this 


with giving the true method of propagating 
Pinks; and this is to be done, To, 
1 By layers. e 


for the fake of raiſing freſh varieties, and alſo 


_ where they are uſed for edgings ; for the ſeeds 


being jown to any ſtated diſtance will come up 
regularly, and flower and make a good ſhow 
without ever removing. The raiſing of the Single 


Pink is always practiſed this way; and, ta make 


the ſhow more valuable, gather your ſeeds from 


thoſe which have the fineſt eyes, and theſe will 


again reward your attention with fairer flowers. 
1 heſe ſeeds may be ſown any time after they are 


ripe, though the uſual way is to ſtay until ſpring. 
1 iow them in drills, covering them a quarter of 


an inch deep. The other ſeeds, collected from 


the beft flowers, and ſown with a deſign to en- 


creaſe the collection of ſorts, may be ſown in 


beds of any tolerable garden-mould, and covered 


about a quarter of an inch deep, and they will 


ſoon come up in prodigious plenty. In Auguſt 


they may be pricked out in beds at a few inches 
diſtance; and the ſummer following they will 


out end; but thoſe of the brighteſt colours only 
ſhould be marked for the purpoſe. Some of the 
deep-ſcarlet and blood-red ſhould be choſen; for 


| theſe have a delightful effect among the light- 


| r coloured finely-duſted flowers. All indifferent 
ö 3 feeds. | I flowers growing near theſe ſhould be early pluck- | 
| | Metho! I. By layers. This is the moſt ſure and cer- | ed as they firſt ſhew themſelves, to keep the 
| ©! prepa- tain method, and is a practice I would for the | feeds of the beſt forts pure, which would be lia- 
f > moſt part adviſe. Numbers of layers in a little | ble to be impregnated by the contiguous worſt 
| lle, time may be made, and the forts may be kept forts. Theſe ſeeds will be ripe early in Kuguft, 
= ſeparate. The method is, by making a ſlit at againſt which time prepare a long border of cou. 
. the joint, proceeding in the ſame manner as with | mon garden- mould made fine. Then, near the 
| the Carnation. Theſe, being weak, will have | edge of this border, mark our. a place for the 
7 no need of pegs to keep them down, and being | feeds, the whole length. Let this be about 
; hilled up with a little mould will readily ftrike | foot in breadth ; let it be made finer than cm- 
| root; and theſe layers will be the very beſt plants, | Mon with a little hand-rake, and draw {nes on | 
| and will be proper for any place. ; _ each ſide for the direction of lowing the leeds, 
| lips. 2. By ſlips. Many, nay, all of the ſorts will | This being done, ſow the feeds very thin, the 
EN grow this Way; but ſucceſs is not always to be. | whole length, if it be an hundred yards it will be 
4 depended upon; for if the weather comes dry | the better; then rake them in with the hand. 
and hot afterwards, all the watering in the world | rake, as you do onions or lecks, and do but juſt 
| will not preſerve great part of them from going cover them with the mould; and in two or three | 
| off. It is in ſome caſes, however, the moſt ex- | weeks the plants will come up. By the end of 
| peditious way; and if the weather proves moiſt October they will become good ſtrong plants, 
| and cloudy, moſt of them may be reaſonably ex- when they may be thinned where they come up 
| pected to grow. When this method is to be | too thick, and the drawn plants will ſerve for 
| practiſed, then make choice of ſome moiſt wea- | other places. In the ſpring keep them clear of 
ther: July and Auguſt are proper months for | weeds, water them in dry weather, and in July 
the work; and as the weather clears up, ſhade | they will lower; but the blow will not be in 
| them from the heat of the ſun. After they have perfection until the July following. Then will 
| taken root, which will be in a week or two if | the light be ſtriking and enchanting; then you 
| at all, they will require no trouble. This me- will behold a moſt glorious ſhow of theſe flowers 
f thod may be practiſed with your weakeſt trailing for a conſiderable length, In which; even upon 
Pinks, with good ſucceſs; but when there are nice examination, you wil! hardly find two ex- 
; only few plants to be encreaſed, the ſureſt and | actly alike. Here you will ſce the different 
| | beſt method 1s layering. ER ſhades, and their different colours Y ſome bright, 
and ſeeds, 3. By ſeeds. This method is practiſed chiefly | ſome deep, and ſome paler, all uniting to form, 


as it were, at a ſmall diſtance, the appearance of 
one continued flower, glowing the whole length 

of the bed; for at the time of their blow they 
will be produced in ſuch profuſion as to cover 
the ſpace they occupy, and hardly any thing but 
flowers dazzling the eyes will appear. I his is 
the perfection of theſe flowers, and this eaſy me- 
thod is to be purſued to effect it. Miller di- 
rects the ſowing theſe ſeeds in the ſpring; it may 
be done, but then you loſe a year by it; for they 
will not flower before the July twelvemonth after, 
and the Gardener's art is to bring things in for- 
wardneſs as much as poſſible. 3 
This is the perfection of this flower in its Sin- 
ole ſtate, and which will afford variety not only 
by the flowers but their leaves; ſome being very 
broad, ſome very narrow, which have been dil- 
tinguiſhed by different names by common Gar- 
deners, and which it is thought proper to àc- 


quaint the more intelligent Gardener now, that 
” fuck 


— 1 
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Varieties. 


thoſe ſeeds thus impregnated came forth this 


Culture. 


ſuch differences are only ſeminal variations, and 

that the uſual name Sweet-William is applicable 

to them both. | 
There are three varieties of this ſpecies, with 


Doubie flowers, that are greatly eſteemed ; one 


of which is called the Mule, from the ſtrange 
juppoficion that one or other of the Sweet- Wil- 
liams fecundating the ſeeds of a Carnation, from 


flower. The leaves of this variety are narrow; 
the flowers are very double, of a bright-red co- 


lour, and poſſeſſed of fome fragrance. The ſe— 


cond fort goes by the name of the Double-roſe 
Sweet- William. Theſe are complete full flowers, 
of a fine roſe-colour, and poſſeſs a fragrance that 
makes them very deſirable. The other Double 


Sweet-Williams have large double flowers, of a 


purpliſh colour; but as it burſts the pods, it is of 


all the forts leaſt admired.  : | 


All theſe Double forts may be propagated by 
flips, planting them any time in moiſt weather in 
a ſhady place; but as they ſometimes fail this 


way, the moſt certain method would be to layer 


them; and theſe will be ſure to have good roots, 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Depttord, 


and may be removed into any place. 


Proceed we next to the other ſorts of Pinks in 
their order, and which of themſelves are diſtinct 
ſpecies. 


4. The Deptford Pink. This is ſo called be- 


cauſe it grows wild in a meadow near Deptford - 


in Kent. It is of the Sweet-William kind, 


and produces its flowers in cloſe bunches. The 


root is tough, and compoſed of many fibres. 


The ſtalks are ſlender, lie on the ground, and 


ſtrike root at the joints. The flowers are red; 


they appcar in July, and are ſoon ſucceeded by 


Moun- 
tain, 


Wild, 


ripe ſceds, by which this ſpecies may be propa- 


gated, ſowing them in the manher of the Sweet- | 
Williams, at any ſeaſon from the time of their 


ripening until the ſpring. | | 


5. Mountain Pink. This ſpecies, as the title 
imports, grows wild upon mountainous and 
rocky parts. It is a ſmall clegant ſpecies. I he 

leaves are very ſhort and graſſy, and of a light 
colour. 
have an elegant circle of purple ſurrounding the | 


The gowers are ſing e, ſmall, white, and 


eye, which contributes chiefly to the beauty of 


this ſpecies, and cauſes it to be moſt admired. _ 
6. Wild Pink of the Foreſts, This 1s a very 


ſmall Pink, which grows wild in dry ſtony places. 


The flowers come out ſingly, are of a pale- 


Stone, 


many parts of England. The leaves are ſmall 


red colour, and have their petals cut into many 


points. This ſpecies produces ſeeds in plenty, 
by which it may be propagated. | 


7. The Stone- Pink. This grows naturally in 


ſandy dry places, old walls, and the like, in 


and narrow. The flowers ariſe ſingly on the 
tops of the ſtalks; they are of a pale colour, and 
make little ſhow, though they are very ſweet- 


ſcented. Their cups have oval ſcales, and their 


Alpine, 


and other parts. | | 
ſhort blunt leaves, which are moderately broad. 


petals are cut into many points. 
produces ſceds in plenty. | Pp 

8. Alpine Pink grows naturally upon the Alps 
This is a dwarf Pink, with 


This ſpecies 


The ſtalk ſupports one ſingle flower, with cre- 


Maiden, 


nated petals. The flowers are of a pale- red co- 


lour, very ſmall, and (like ſome of the preced- 


ing) deſired only when a general collection of the 
different ſpecies of plants is making. 

9. Maiden Pink. This is a very low plant, 
having numerous ſhort ſubulated leaves. The 
flowers are ſmall, and of a red colour, having 


their petals crenated, and the calyx hath very 


and Mont- 


pelier 
Pinks. 


ſhort ſcales. This is a native of ours, growing 
common on rocky dry ground in the north. 
10. Montpellier Pink, The leaves are very 
Vor. I. | | 
43 


_ cante, repens. 


narrow, and of a bluiſh-green colour. The 
ſtalks are ſlender, jointed, and about ſix inches 
high. The flowers come out ſingly, on longiſh 
footſtalks; their calycinal ſcales are awl-ſhaped. 
and the petals are deeply cut into many narrow 
ſegments; they appear in July, and the fects 
ripen in Septembe. | | 

The culture of all theſe laſt- mentioned ſpecies 
is very eaſy; for upon ſowing the ſeeds they will 
come up almoſt any where, cfpecially if the land 
be of a ſandy nature. The beſt way will be to 
low the ſeeds where they are to remain; for the 
ſeedling plants, unremoved, produce their leaves 
and flowers rather ttronger, though at beſt they 
are very low, dwarts, and whac the generality 
would term very inlignificant plants. } hey bear 
removing very well, however, and may be en- 


_ crealed by parting of their roots: So this is all 
| that is neceſſary to be ſail about chem; the 


glory of our collection conſiſting chiefly in the 


- variety of che three firſt ſpecies, the China Pink 


being mentioned among the annuals. I ſhall, 
therefore, now procced to give their botanic titles 
in the order they ſtand. 


1. The Clove July Flower is titled, Dianthus 


foribus ſolitariis, ſquamis calycinis ſubovatts Bre- 


viſſumis, corolli; crenatis, Caſpar Bauhine names 


Method of 
Propaglte. 
ing them. 


Titles. 


it, Caryophyllus hortenf's ſimplex, flore majore; 


alſo, Ceryophyllus altili major; alſo, Caryophyllus 
ſytveſtri: biflorus, allo, Caryophyllus maximus ru- 
ber & variegatus. in the Hortus Cliffortianus it 
is termed, Caryophyllus flore pleno ex ſquamis caly- 
cins longiſſimd imbricatis;, allo, Caryophyllu: ſbicam 
frumenti referens. Haller calls it, Tunica anguſti- 


Caryophyllus ſylvefris. flare rubro inodoro, calyce 


oblongo cum brevibus un uibus. It grows common 


in Italy and on the Alps of Switzerland. 
2. The Pink. this is, Diauihus floribus ſoli— 


lariis, ſquamis calycinis lanceoletis bints, coroicis 
Ray terms it, Corycpyyllus minor repens 


crenatis. 
noAras; Calpar Bauhine, Caryophyllus fimplex ſu- 
Pinus lalifolius; and John Bauhine, Betonica coro- 
naria, five Caryophyllus minor, folio virid! nigri- 
| It is found growing in meadows, 
paſtures, &c. in England and ſeveral other parts 
of Europe. | „ | 

3. Sweet- William. This is, Dianthus floribus 
aggregatis faſciculatis, ſquamis calycinis ovato-ſubu- 
latis tubum equantibus, folits lanceolatis. Caſpar 


the title, Caryophyllus hortenfis barbatus latifolius; 
and the other he ityles, Anguſtifolins Dodonæus 
terms it, Armerius flos alter. This ſpecies is of 
uncertain original. | | 

4 Deptford. Pink. 
aggregotts faſciculatis, ſquamis calycinis lanceolatis 
villoſis tubum equantibus. Caſpar Bauhine names 
it, Ceryophyllus barbatus ſylveſtris; and Lobel, 
Armeria ſylveſtris altera. It grows common in 
barren places in many parts of Germany, France, 
and Italy; alſo in England, particularly near 
Depttord in Kent, &c. | 


95. Mountain Pink. This is, Dianthus floribus 


_ ſubjolitariis, ſquamis calycinis lanceolatis quaternis 


brevibus coroilis crenatis., In the Hortus Eltha- 
menſis it is termed, Tunica ramoſor, fore candido 


cum corolla purpured. It is a native of England, 
growing common on Chedder-Rocks in Somer- 
ſetſhire, and other rocky and mountainous parts. 


6. Wild Pink of the Foreſts. I his is, Dzan- 
thus fleribus ſolitariis, ſquamis calycin's ſubovatis 


folia procumbens, petalis ſerratis; and Seguier, 


Bauhine diſtinguiſhes the Broa{-leaved fort by 


This is, Dianthus floribus 


breviſjinis corollis multifidis fauce pube/centibus In 


the Upſal Garden it is named, Dianthus floribrs 
ſolitariis, petalis multifidis, baji canaliculatis; and 
in the Cliffort Garden, Diantbus petalis mullifidis. 
Caſpar Bauhine terms it, Caryophyllus ſylvejiris, 
floripus lenuginsfis hirſutis, and Cluſius, Cary- 
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ophyllus- Hlveſtris V. ſpecies alia. It grows com- 
mon in foreſts, and the like grounds, in many 
parts of Europe. 

7. Stone- Pink is, Diantbus caulibus ſubunifloris, 
ſquamis calycinis ovatis ebtufis, corollis multifidis, 
foliis lincaribus. Ray terms it, Armerie ſpecies 
fore in ſummo caule fingulari; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Armeria fytveſiris humilts flore unico; Cluſius, Ca- 
ryophylius Hlveſtris; and Dodonæus, Armerius 
os lertius. It grows naturally in dry ſandy 
places, and ſometimes on old walls. It is found 
on Chedder-Rocks, and in many parts of the 
North of England. | 

8. Alpine Pink. This is, Dianthas caule uni- 
floro, corollis crenatis, ſquamis calycinis exterioribus 
znbum equantibis, follis linegribus obtufis. Caſpar 
Bauhine terms it, Cat yophyllus puilis latifolius; 
and Cluſius, Caryophyllus Hlveſtris II. It is a 


native of the Alps, and grows alſo in ſome parts 


of Auſtria, &e. 
9. Maiden Pink. This! 18, Diantbus caule ſub- 
niflor o, corollis crenatis, ſqnatis calycints breviſſi- 
mts, 2, ſubulatis. Caſpar Bauhine terms it, 


Caryophyllus Hlveſtris repeits multiflorns;, and Dil. 


lenius, Tunica rupeſtris, folio cæſio molli, fore car- 


neo. It grows common about Mon tpelier in 
France. by 


| 


10. Montpelier Pink is, Dianthas floribus ſoli- 
tariis : ſquamis calycinis ſubulatis tubum equanti- 
bus, petalis multifidis. It grows naturally near 
Montpelier and Verona. 
Dianthus is of the claſs and order Decandria Claſs 
PIE, ; and the characters are, and order 
. CALYSX is a long, cylindrical, ſtriated, per- in the 
8 perianthium; the mouth of which 18 roam 
yitem, 
erect, and divided into five ſegments. The baſe The cha. 
is ſurrounded with four ſquammulz, of which raters, 
0 are lower than the others. 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five petals. The un- 
gucs are narrow, the length of the calyx, and 
inſerted in the receptacle. The limb is plane, 
ſpreading, obtuſe, and crenated. 
3. STAMINA are ten ſubulated filaments the 
length of the calyx, having oval, oblong, com- 
$1 led, incumbent antheræ. 
. PrsT1L.1.um conſifts of an oval germen, 
21 of two ſubulated ſtyles longer than the ſta- 
mina, with recurved acuminated ſtigmas. 
5. Per1CARPIUM conſiſts of a cylindric cover- 


ed capſule of one cell, N four ways at the 


top. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh, 
and compreſſed. The receptacle is free and four- 
cornered, and about half the length of the pe- 
ricarpium. 


D FL I, P F 


HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 
both Perennials, called, 
1. Lapland Diapenſi 4a. 


Species. 

wt 2, Helvetian Diapenſia. | 
I. Lapland Diapenſia. The root is fibrous 

Deſcrip- and white. The leaves are narrow, obtuſe, of a 


tion of the 


| 


Lapland thin conſiſtence, and a pale- green colour. The 


alks are but two or three inches long, jointed, 
uſually procumbent, and adorned with tufts of 
ſmall leaves at the joints. The flowers come out 
on flender pale-green- coloured footſtalks from the 


joints. Each footſtalk ſuſtains one flower only, | 


which is large, of a white colour, and appears in 
July, Auguſt, and often in the autumn. 
25 Helvetia an Diapenſia. The ſtalks are taper, 


Diapenſia. numerous, imbricated, and of a pale- green co- 


lour. The flowers come out from the ſides of 


the ſtalks, on very ſhort footſtalks; they are large, 
of a white colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


Method of 


 propagat- the roots in the autumn, or lowing of the ſeeds 
ing them. ſoon after they are ripe, or in the ipriag follow- 
ing. They are extremely hardy, will flouriſh in 
the moſt expoſed places, on the north ſides of 
hills; and after they are ſet out will require no 
trouble, except keeping them from being over- 

run with weeds: 


Both theſe ſorts are propagated by parting of 


+ 5 17 


7. The firſt ſpecies 13 titled, Diapenf a foribus Tiles 
pedunculatis. In the Flora Lapponica it is termed 
imply, Diapenſia. It grows common on the Alps 
of Lapland. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies i is, Diapenſia flaribus Halb- 
ſelſllibus. Haller terms it, Areiia caultbus tereti- 
bus, folits imbricatis, floribus ſeſilibus. It is a na- 
tive of the Helvetian Mountains. 

Diapenſia is of the claſs and order 8 Claſs md 
Monogynia ;, and the characters are, d 


the 
. l perianthium compoſed of eight Maw 


| leaves, of which the five interior ones are placed gypen. 


circularly, the other imbricatim; and all of them The cha- 
are equal ip ſize, oval, obtule, erect, and per- raclers. 
manent. 

2. CoroLLa is one W petal. 
The tube is cylindrical, open, and the length 
of the calyx; the limb is cut into five obrute 
jegments. 
3. STAMINA are five compreſſed, narrow, ſhort 
filaments, placed at the inciſures of the ſegrnents, 
having ſimple anther. a 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a cylindrical ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
an obtule ſtigma. 

5. Pernicaryium is a roundiſh capſule, formed 


of three valves, and containing three cells. 


6, SEMINA, The leeds are many and roundiſh. 
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CLXVIII. 


DICTAMNUS, WHITE DIT TAN, or FRAXINELL 4. 


7F? HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called White Dittany, or Fraxinella. The 

root is poſſeſſed of many long, ſtrong, 

white abres, which ſtrike deep into the ground. 
The ſtalks are round, clammy to the touch, and 
grow to be two cr three feet high. The leaves 


are large, pinnated, and grow alternately on the 


Ralks, The folioles conſiſt of about four or five 
pairs, beſides the terminating odd one; they are 
oblong. imooth, pointed, have a longitudinal 


furrow on the upper ſide, and fit cloſe to the 


Vatictics. 


deſcribed. 
hardy, and (conſidering their eaſy culture) may 
be juſtly ranked among the belt perennials we 


mid-rib. The flowers are produced from the 
tops of the ſtalks, in a large pyramidical thyrſe; 
they are of different colours in the different va- 
rieties, and the general characters indicate their 
ſtructure; they appear in May and June, and the 
leeds ripen in September, | | 

The varieties of this ſpecies are, 
The Purple. 

The White. | 

The Striped-flowered: | | | 
 Thefe ſorts are exceeding ornamental, very 


have in the garden. The ſtalks and leaves are 


of different tinges in the different varieties. The 
{talks of the Purple-flowered are of a purpliſh 


colour, and the leaves of a dark-green. The 
ſtalks and leaves of the White-flowered are of a 
very light-green colour; and ſo of the reſt. 
They are often clammy, elpecially the footſtalks 


of the flowers, and are poſſeſſed of a ſtrong 


odour, which is to many agreeable, to others 


Cultare, | 


loathſome. 
medicine, and is much extolled as a cephalic. 


The root is the chief part uſed in 


It is propagated by parting of the roots, which 


may be done either in the autumn, winter, or 


early in the ſpring, before the flower-ſtalks ariſe. 


Thisplant 
Ceſcribed, 


But the beſt way of raiſing theſe plants is by 
ſowing of the feeds. This ſhould be done in 


the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in a bed of 


W 12 | 
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INHERE are only two ſpecies of this genus; 
one is an Indian plant; the other is called 
The Oriental Dosartia. The root is creep- 

ing, and ſpreads itſelf to a great diſtance. Seve- 
ral erect, compreiled, branching ſtalks ariſe from 
it, about a foot and a half high. The leaves are 
long, narrow, fleſhy, ſmooth, and entire; their 


colour is a deep-green, and they grow oppoſite 


| 


— 


— — 


good garden- mould made fine. Tn the ſpring the 
plants will come up. All ſummer they will re- 
quire no trouble except thinning where they are 
too cloſe, watering in dry weather, and keeping 
the ground free from weeds. Early in the au- 
tumn they ſhould be removed into the nurſery, 
planting them in beds ſix inches aſunder. Here 
they may remain for one, or (if you chooſe it) 


two years, before they are planted out for good; 


for they will not flower before the third, and 
many of them the fourth year, after they have 
come up from ſeeds. | 
They are all exceeding hardy, and ſcarcely any 
ſoil or ſituation comes amis to them. 
There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
ſtands with the name ſimply, DiFamnus. Caſpar 


 Pauhine calls it, Difamnus albus vulgo Fraxinella , 


and others, Fraxinella. It is a native of Ger- 


many, France, and Italy. | | 
D:famnus is of the claſs and order Decandria Clafs and 


Mynogynia ; and the characters are, | 
1. CALYX is a very ſmall deciduous perian- 
thium, compoled of five oblong ſharp-pointed 


leaves. 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed, unequal petals, of which two are turned 
upwards, two are placed oblique to the ſides, 
and one turns downwards. | | 

3. STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped, ſpotted, un- 
equal filaments the length of the corolla, and 
placed between the two lateral petals, having aſ- 


{urgent four-cornered anther. 


Soil and 
ſituation. 
Titles. 


order in 
the Lin- 
næan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


4. Pisril Lu conſiſts of a five-cornered ger- 


men, a ſhort ſimple incurved ſtyle, and an acute 
_ aſſurgent ſtigma. ED. e 


5. PTRICARPIUM conſiſts of five compreſſed, 
bivalvate, acuminated capſules, which coaleſce on 
their inner part, but ſpread open at the tops. 


6. SeMINa. The ſeeds are oval, hard, ſmooth; 


and nearly round, 


CLXIX, 


VVV 


to each other on the branches. The flowers are 
produced ſingly from the joints of the ſtalks, ſit 
cloſe, are long, and of the lip kind ; they are of 
a deep-purple, will be in blow in July, and ſome- 
times are ſucceeded by good ſeeds in the autumn. 
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This fort multiplies itſelf amazingly by its Culture, 


creeping roots. Any part of theſe being taken 


off, and planted either in the ſpring, autumn, or 


winter, 
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winter, "oa will readily grow, and ſoon over- | tube is bade deflexed, and much longer 
4 | ipread a large ſpot, eſpecially if the foil be light | than the calyx. The upper lip i is ſmall, emar gi- 
and dry. Pheie plants ſhduld be tranſplanted nated, and riſes. The lower lip is patent, broad, 
| every two or three years, or their roots reduced, trifid, obtuſe, and twice as long as the other. | 
f ; | and kept within diſtance. The middle ſegment is narrow. 
Titles. This ſpecies is titled, Dodartia foliis linearibus 3. STAMINA are four filaments, with ſmall, 
ntegerrimis glabris, In the Hortus Cliffortianus it | roundiſh, didymous antheræ. They incline to 
15 called ſimply, Dodartia. Tournefort terms it, | the upper lip, and two of them are ſhorter than 
Dodartia orientalis, Here purpuraſcente. It grows | the others. 


common upon Mount Ararat in Armenia, and in 4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
: Tartary. a ſubulated ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
0 laſs and ADocartia is of the claſs and order Didynamia | an oblong, compreſſed, bifid, obtuſe ſtigma, | 
: 1 Angioſpermia; and the characters are, 5. Prkic an PIUM is a globular capſule of twoůũ 
: | Lirnzan 1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, campanulated, | cells. 
'C | ſfvitem, permanent perianthium, divided at the top into | 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous and 
3 The cha- hve parts. _ ſmall. h | 
a e 2. COROLLA is of one petal, and ringent. The | _ 
| | . 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, | where they may ſtand and flower, or be tranſ- 
named Meadia, or Vir ginian Bear's Ear, | planted (after they have ſtood one year) to other 
£9 The root is perennial, fibrous, and, if of long | places where they are wanted. | 
© Ip ſtanding, ſends forth a large tuft of leaves | in the By parting of the roots, alſo, they are propa- 
Leben. ſpring, which are ſmooth, almoſt half a foot long, | gated, the beſt time for which buſineſs is Auguſt, 
: and three inches broad they grow erect on their | when the leaves are decayed. The plant is ex- 
firſt coming out, but afrerwargs. as the heat en- | tremely hardy with reſpec to cold, and likes the 
creates, they become flaccid by the ſun, and | ſhade, and a looſe free earth that is rather moiſt. 
| ſpread themſelves on the ground. Among the | Here it will encreaſe very faſt by offsets ; the 
| leaves ariſe the flower ſtalks, which are fewer or | roots will foon become large, and fix, eight, or 
: = nore in number in proportion to the age of the | more ſtalks will frequently be produced from 
root; they are ſmooth, naked, and grow to be | one root, bearing umbels of beautiful flowers at 
eight or nine inches high. The flowers come out | . the top. . 
in umbels from the ends of the ſtalks, having a There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it it vile 
many-leaved involucrum; each has its own ſepa- is termed ſimply, Dodecatheon, which is a name _ 
rate long, Render, recurved tootſtalk, ſo that | that was formerly given by Pliny to a yellow- 
| their poſition is drooping ; they are of a purple rooted primroſe. Cateſby terms it, Meadia; 
colour, with a mixture of red, and the general | and Plukenet, Auricula uri Virginiana floribus 


j characters ſhew their ſtructure; they appear in boraginis inftar noſtratis, cyclaminum more Fans, 
| 5 Mar, and are ſucceeded by ripe feeds in July, It is a native of Virginia. 


I ſoon after which the ſtalks and leaves decay, and | Dodecatheon is of the ciaſs and der Pentandria Class and 
} | freſh nes ariſe in the ſpring. 5 Monogynta ; and the characters are, | otder 

1 oh The name Meadia was given to this plant by 1. Calyx. The involucrum is compoſed of in the 
oat d Cateſby, in honour of Dr. Mead; but was altered | many ſmall leaves, and contains many flowers. xr po 
1 o Tolle arhean by Linnæus, he being unwilling | The perianthium is monophyllous, permanent, The cha- 
j any plant ſhould bear the name of a perſon fo lit. and cut at the top into five long reflexed ſeg- rafters. 
tle {killed in botanic Knowledge. ments. 

Cates. It is propagated by ſeeds and dividing the roots. 2. Cororlta is mono petalous, and 4 | 


The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots filled with into five very long ſpear-inaped ſegments. The 


light, looſe, but freſh earth, in Auguſt, ſoon tube is ſhorter than the calyx, and the limb 


after they are ripe. The pots ſhould be ſet reflexed backward. 

in the ſhade, be watered if dry weather happens, 3. STAMina are five very ſhort 3 flla- 

and many of the plants will come up in the au- ments, fitting in the tube, having arrow- ſhaped 

tumn. All winter they ſhould be ſet in a warm antheræ, connected into a beak. | 

well-ſheltered place; and in the ſpring the re- 4. PisTiLLUM confilts of a conical germen, a 
mainder of the leeds will come up. They mult | gl;forme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and an 

| be then {et in the ſhade, be duly watered in dry | obtuſe ſtigma. 

| weather, and about July the leaves will decay. 5. 5 aRriun is an oval oblong capſule, 


The roots ſhould be now taken up, and planted containing one cell, and opening at the top. 
in beds of light looſe earth, in a ſhady ſituation, | 6. SRMINx A. The ſeeds are many and frat. 


at about ſix inches diſtance from each other; The receptacle is ſmall and free. 
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DORONICUM, LEO PAR DS BANE. 


CY 


FFUNHERE are only three ſpecies of this genus: 
1. Broad-leaved I. eopard's Bane. | 
2. Plantain-leaved Leopard's Bane. 
3. Wild Daily-leaved Leopard's Bane. 
1. Broad-leaved Leopard's Bane is often called 
the Scorpion Leopard's Bane. The root is thick, 
fleſhy, knotty, creeping, white, and fibrated. 
The radical leaves are broad, heart-ſhaped, hairy, 


W and grow on long footltalks. The flower-ſtalks 


Variety. 


Quali ies 


ot this 


ſpecies. 


Deſerip- 

tion of the 
Plantain- 
leaved, 


and Wild 
Daiſy. 
leaved 
Leopard's 
Bane, 


Variety, 


Culture, 


are upright, channeled, hairy, put out ſome 
{mall erect ſtalks near the top, grow to near a 


yard in height, and are poſſeſſed of a few heart- 


ſhaped leaves, which cloſely embrace 1t with 
their baſe. The flowers grow ingly at the tops 
of the ſtalks; they are large, yellow, and their 
general characters indicate their ſtructure ; they 


appear in May and June, and are ſucceeded by 


ripe downy ſceds in July, which the wind will 


blow all about the garden where there are plenty 


of theſe plants. 


There is a varicty of this ſpecies, with a | 


branching ſtalk, and another with a ſtill more 


knotty toothed root, which probably gave occa- 


ſion to this ſpecies being called the Scorpion 


Leopard's Bane, from the reſemblance the root | 


is ſuppoſed to have to a ſcorpion. | | 


4hi> ſort is ſuppoſed to be a deadly poiſon to 


leopards, wolves, dogs, ſheep, oxen, ſwine, &c. 
and four-footed beaſts of moſt forts, but never- 


theleſs is harmleſs to mankind, if taken in- 


wardly, green or dried; it is uſed in medicine, 


and is a loverciga remedy againſt the bite of 


ſcorpions. 


2. Piantain leaved Leopard's Bane. The root 


of this ſpecies is thick, fleſhy, and fibrated. The 


leaves are oval, acute, ſlightly indented, and 


the radical ones greatly reſemble thoſe of Plan- 
tain z thoie on the ſtalks are ſmaller, grow alter- 
nately and embrace the ſtalks with their bale, 
The ſtalks riſe to about two feet high, and each 
of them 18 crowned by a large yellow flower; 
they will be in blow in May and June, and are 
ſucceeded by downy ſeeds, which will be ripe in 
July. | 1 Ds 
3. Wild Daiſy-leaved Leopard's Bane, The 
leaves of this ipecies are hairy, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the Leſſer Daiſy. The ſtalk is ſimple, 
naked, and hardiy a foot high 
crowns each ſtalk ; the border is white, having a 
yellow diſk ; it will be in blow in June, and the 
ieeds ripen in July. _ | 
There is a variety of this ſpecies, with large 
and white flowers. | 
All theſe forts are propagated by parting of 
the roots, which may be done with ſuccels in the 
autumn, winter, or ſpring, before the ſtalks 
ſhoot up for flower. They will grow in altnoſt 
any foil or ſituation ; though they will grow 
longer, and aſſume a more lively and healthy 
look, if their ſtation be moiſt, light, and ſhady. 
They are alſo propagated by ſowing of the 
ſeeds, the beſt time for which is the ſummer, 
ſoon after they are ripe. If dry weather ſhould 
happen, the beds muſt be frequently watered ; 


broad leaves, ſtalks near two feet high, and red 


One flower only 


ſpreading ſegments. 


ws 


and if they are ſhaded alſo, the plants will come 


You. . 
44 


up the ſooner. After their appearance in the 


ſced-bed, they will occaſion no manner of trou- 
ble except drawing out the weakeſt where they 
are too cloſe, and keeping them clean from 
weeds. Early in the ſpring the ſtrongeſt plants 
may be taken up, with a ball of earth to each 
root, and ſet in the places where they are de- 


ſigned to remain, whilit the weakeſt may be let 


alone until the next autumn, to gain ſtrength, 
before they are taken up and planted out for 


good. 1 | | | 
All theſe ſorts, after having once flowered in 
a garden, will ſow their ſceds, which will come 
up, and often afford more plants than are de- 
fired. They may bz eaily hoed up, however, 
icaving any deſircd number remaining in proper 
places; and theſe unremoved plants will fre- 


quently be ſtronger, and produce fairer flowers, 


than thoſe which have been regularly raiſed, and 


_ tranſpianted from the ſeed- bed. 


1. Broad-leaved Leopards Bane, or Scorpion- 


rooted Doronicum is titied, Doronicum foliis cor- 


datis obtuſis denticulatis : radicalibus petiolatis : 
caulinis amplexicaulibus. In the Hortus Cliffortia- 


nus it is termed, Doronicum foliis cordatis denticu- 
| latis, caule ramoſo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Do- 


ronicum maximum, foliis carlen amplexantibus ; 
alſo, Doronicum radice ſcorpii; Cluſius, Doroni- 


cum VII. Aiſtriacum 3; allo, Doronicum latifo- 
tlium 


and Dodonzus, Aconitum Pardalianches, 
t grows on the Helvetian, Pannonian, and Val- 
lelian Mountains. 5 

2. Plantain-leaved Leopard's Bane is, Doroni- 


Titles. 


cum foliis ovatis acutis ſubdentatis ramis alter nis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Doronicum plantogin's fo- 


lio; Dalechamp, Doronicum minus officinarum ; 


and Tournefort, Doronicum plantaginis folio, It 
grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and France. 


3. Wild Daily-leaved Leopard's Bane is, Do- 
ronicum ſcapo nudo ſimpliciſſimo unifloro. Michel 


calls it, Bellidaſtrum Alpinum, foliis brevioribus 


 hirſutis, caule palmari, fore allo; Caſpar Bau- 


hine, Bellis ſylveſtris media, caule carens; Cluſius, 
Bellis media; and Mentz, Bellis caule pedali, ſive 


Doronicum is of the claſs and order Yngenęſia 
Polygamia Superfiua ; and the characters are, 
I. Catyx., the general calyx is compoſed 
of a double ſeries of lanceolate, awl-ſhaped, 


erect, equal leaves, about the length of the rays 
of the flower, | | | 


2. CoroLLa is compound and radiated. The 
hermaphrodite florets in the difk are numerous, 
funnel-ſhaped, and div:ded at the top into hve 


three parts at the top. TI, 

3. Sramixa of the hermaphrodites conſiſt of 
five very ſhort capillary filaments, having a 
cylindrical tubular anthera. | | 


4 PisTILLUM of the hermapbrodites conſiſts 


of an oblong germen, a filitorme ſtyle the 


length of the ſtamina, and an emarginated 
ſtigma. | N 
b That 


_ bipedaii, foliis mag nis latis, floribus rubris & albis. 
It grows naturally in ſhady places on the Alps 
and Pyrenean Mountains. | 5 
Claſs and 
order 


in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


The female flowers in the 
radius are tongue-ſhaped, long, and indented in 
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A COMPLETE BODY OP PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


That of the females conſiſts of an oblong | 
germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length of 


che hermaphrodites, and two reflexed 


ſtigmas. 
„ PiRIc AR 
4 SEMINA. 


There 1s none. 
The ſeeds of the hermaphrodites 
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HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus 
which may be properly called perennial : 
1. Alpine Alyſon. | 
2. Pyrcncan Draba. 
1. Alpine Alyſon. 


Species, 


Deſcrip- 


Alpine 


Alpen leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, ſhort, narrow, 
PN. very hairy, and collected in ſmall heads in the 


manner of houſeleek. From each head comes 


out a naked flower-ſtalk, which hardly grows to 


be two inches high. The flowers grow at the 


top in looſe ſpikes; their colour is yellow, and 


the general characters indicate their ſtructure; 
they appear ſo early as March or April, and are 


| ſucceeded by broad En oro pods, containing 


Tipe ſeeds, in June. 
and 2. Pyrenean Draba. 
Dy: wow puts forth ſmall ligneous ſtalks from the top, 
rata 
placed imbricatim. The leaves are ſmall, wedge 
or tongue ſhaped, trilobate, and ſome of them 
will be divided into five lobes. 
grow on ſhort naked footſtalks; their colour 1s 


purple : ; they appear in March, and are ccoeded + 


d ſeeds in June. 
Methods Theſe forts are eaſily propagated | by parting the 
ot Props heads, and planting them in a moiſt ſhady place. 


pair The beſt time for this work is early in the au- 
' ors, tumn, that they may ſtrike root before the froſt 
comes on. They will then flower the ſpring 


| after, and produce ſeeds the ſummer fol- 
| lowing. Both forts are very hardy, and require 


no culture except keeping them clean from 


weeds. 


They are alſo raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, ſoon 


after they are ripe, in the ſummer. The beds 


ſhould be watered if dry weather happens, 1 aud 


alſo be hooped to be covered with mats in the 


This is known in many | 


| where they are to remain. 
tion of he parts by che name of Alpine Houſeleek. The 


be planted out for good. 


Alpinum hirſutum luteum; Caſpar Bauhine, Sedum 


The root of this ſpecies | other mountainous parts of Europe. 


each of which is crowned by a tuft of leaves 


The flowers 
e and the characters are, 


| roundiſh. 


— 


r 
are ſingle, oval, compreſſed, ſulcated, and crown- 
ed with hairy down. 

The ſeeds of the females are ſingle, oval, 


ſulcated, ſlightly compreſſed, and crowned 
with hairy down. 


The receptacle is naked and plane. 


\ 


CLXXII. 


B A. 


heat of the day. The plants will then readily 
come up; and ſome of the ſtrongeſt may be ſer 
out in the autumn, either in beds, or the places 
This will make room 
for the ſmaller plants in the ſeed-bed, which, by 
the next autumn, will be of proper ſtrength £0 


1. Alpine Alyſon, or Alpine Houſcleek, WE 
termed, Draba ſcapo nudo fimplici, foliis lanceola- Titte 
tis integerrimis. Tournefort names it, Alyſon © 


Alpinum hir ſutum luteum; Columna, Leucojum lu- 
teum Aizooides montanum; Moriſon, Burſa paſto- 
ris Alpina roſea lutea; and Oeder, Alyſon Dale- 
champi. It grows common on the Alps, and 


2, Pyrenean Alyſſon is, Draba ſcapo nudo, foliis 
cunetformibus trilobis. Tournefort names it, 
Alyſſon Pyrenaicum perenne minimum, folits trifdis. 
It inhabits the Pyrenees. 

Draba is of the claſs and order T, etradynamia 


Claſs and 
Cal xx is a perianthium compoſed of four oder 


N oval, concave, erect, ſpreading, deciduous leaves. in ** 


Linazan 
2. CoROLLA is tetrapetalous and crucitorm, g gem. 


being compoſed of four oblong patent petals, The cha · 
placed croſſ-wiſe. racters. 
3. STaMina are ſix filaments, four of which 
are the length of the calyx, the other two are 
ſhorter, all "having ſimple anther. 
4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 


| very ſhort ſtyle, and a capitated plane ſtigma. 


5. PzrICARPIUM is an elliptical, oblong, com- 


preſſed pod, containing two cells, 


6. SEMINA. 


The ſeeds are few, ſmall, and” - 
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Species. | 


Ameri- 
can, 


German, 2, German Dragon's Head. The ſtalk of this 


Auſtrian, 3 Auſtrian Dragon's Head. This riſes with | 
aan upright, hairy, branching ſtalk, to about two 


Swediſh, 


and 9. Siberian Dragon's Head. The ſtalks are 
ee upright, ſquare, and about two feet high. The 
Head, leaves are heart-ſhaped, oblong, ſerrated, ſharp- 


deſcribed, Pointed, and grow oppoſite to each other at the 


| Culture. 


G H A P. 
DRACOCEPHALUM, 


HE. Perennials of this genus proper for this 
place are, 5 | 
1. American Dragon's Head, 
2. German Dragon's Head. 
3. Auſtrian Dragon's Head. 
4. Swediſh Dragon's Head, or Ruyſcbiana. 
5. Siberian Dragon's Head. 
1. American Dragon's Head. The ftalk is 
_ upright, firm, ſtriated, ridged, purpliſh near the 
top, and grows to about three feet high. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, ſerrated, ſeſſile, 
and uſually grow oppoſite by pairs at the joints. 
The flowers are produced in long ſpikes from the 
tops of the ſtalks ; their colour is purple, and the 
general characters indicate their ſtructure; they 
appear in July, and often continue in ſucceſſion 
until September; but are very rarely ſucceeded 
by good ſeeds in Englanßc. | | 


| ror is ſtriated, branching, and about three feet 


igh. The leaves on the lower part of the plant | 


are oval, oblong, and ſlightly jagged on their 
edges; thoſe on the upper part of the plant are 
ſpear- ſhaped, narrow, indented, prickly, and 
ae me The flowers grow in kind of 
ſpikes from the ends of the branches; they ap- 
pear in July, and often continue in ſucceſſion 
until the end of ſummer. | | 


feet high. The leaves are narrow, jagged, and 
prickly. The flowers grow in ſpikes on the upper 
parts of the ſtalks ; they are large, and of a blue 
colour, appear in July, and are ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 
4. Swediſh Dragon's Head. The ftalk is | 
ſmooth, divides into a few branches, and is about 

two feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
narrow, of a fine green colour, and their edges 
are undivided. The flowers grow in long ſpikes 
from the ends of the ſtalks ; they are large, and 
of a bright blue colour, appear in July, and the 
ſeeds ſometimes ripen in the autumn, 


Joints. The flowers are produced in whorls round 
the upper parts of the ſtalks; they appear in 
July, and often continue in ſucceſſion until the 

end of autumn, _ 

The firſt is the moſt beautiful of all the ſorts, 
and is deſerving of a place in every good garden. 
It is eaſily propagated by dividing of the roots, 
which ought to be in the autumn, that they may 

be well rooted before the winter comes on, in 
order to ſhoot up early for flowering in the ſpring. 
In common it grows chiefly near rivers and moiſt 
Places, and in the ſhade ; which teaches, that if 
a like ſituation be afforded them, they will pro- 
portionably thrive better, the flowers will be 


arger, and the whole plant be more beautiful | 


and healthy. 
The others alſo are propagated by parting of 
the roots, which ought allo to be done in the 


autumn, though the work may ſucceſsfully be 
performed in the winter, or before che ſtalks ſhoot 
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CLXXIII. 


DRAGON's HEAD; 


up in the ſpring. They are all very hardy, tho 

they thrive belt in the ſhade. | 
They are all raiſed alſo by ſowing of the ſeeds ; 

but as the firſt fort rarely ripens in England, they 


ſhould be procured from America, where the 


plants grow naturally. The ſeeds of all tne forts, 
if they are good, will come up in the open 
ground; nevertheleſs the beſt way will be to low 
them on a flight hot-bed in the ſpring. When 
the plants come up they muſt have much air, fre- 
quent waterings, and be hardened to the air by 


degrees. When this is effected, the ſtrongeſt 


plants may be removed to the places where they 


are deſigned to remain; but the others ſhould be 


ſet in beds in the nurſery-ground, at about four 
inches diſtance from each other. The beds muſt 


then be hooped, and ſhaded with mats, until the 


plants have taken root; watering muſt be duly 


afforded them at firſt ; and when once they are 
eſtabliſhed in their new ſituation, they will require 
no trouble, except keeping them clean from 


weeds, and watering if the weather ſhould prove 


to their final deſtination; and if this is done early 


long dry, until the autumn following, when they 
will be ſtrong plants, of proper ſize to be removed 


in the autumn, and they are ſhaded and watered 


ſtrong the ſummer following, 


1. American Dragon's Head is titled, Draco- 
cephalum floribus ſpicatis, foliis lanceolatis ſerratis. 


In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Dracocephalum 
foliis ſimplicibus, floribus ſpicatis. Breynius calls it, 


Dracocephalum; Moriſon, Dracocephalus anguſti- 


folius; folio glabrs ſerrato; Boccone, Hſcudo- di- 
gitalis perſicæ foliis; Dodart, Digitalis Americana 
purpurea, foliis ſerratis; and Barrelier, Ly/machia 
galericulata ſpicata purpurea Canadenſis. It grows. 


naturally in North America. 


at firſt, they will ſtrike root directly, and flower 


Titles. 


2. German Dragon's Head is, Dracocephalum 


foribus ſubſpicatis, foliis caulinis ovato-oblongis in- 


ciſis; racemis lineari-lanceolatis denticulato-ſpinofis, 
In the Aman. Acad. it is, Dracocephalum floribus 


oppeſilis, bratieis lanceolatis integerrimis, foliis lan- 


ceolalis mucronatis dentatis; in Act. g Att. Draco- 


cephalum foliis ex lanceolato-linearibus rarius denlalis. 


It grows naturally in Siberia. | 


3. Auſtrian Dragon's Head is, Dracecephatu' 


floribus ſpicatis, foliis brafteiſque linearibus partitis 


ſpinofis. In the Hortus Cliffort, it is, Hy{jopas ſpicis 
interruptis. Herman calls it, Hyſſopus Auſtriacus, 
mag no flore, folio chamæpitſyos; Amman, Kuyſchiana 
hirſuta, foliis laciniatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Cham: e- 


pitbys cœrulea Auſtriaca; and Cluſius, Chamepithys 


Auſtriaca. It grows naturally in Autſtria. 
4. Swediſh Dragon's Head, or Ryy/chiana, is, 


Dracocephalum floribus ſpicatis, foliis bra dciſque lan- 
ceolatis indiviſis mulicis. In the Hortus Upfal. it is 


termed, Dracocephalum foliis linearibus indigiſis in- 
tegerrimis, floribus ſpicalis. Amman calls it, Ruy- 
ſchiana glabra, felis integris; Boerhaave, Huſclua na 
fore cæruleo maguo; Kivinus, P/cudo-chamapithys 
Auſtriaca; and Moriſon, Prunlla byſjopt ſolio vi- 
ridi, amplo fore ceruice. It grows naturally in 

Siberia and Sweden, | | 
5. Siberian Dragon's Head is, Dracocephalum 
floribus ſubverticillatis, peduncuirs b fits jecundis, 
foliis cerdato- ollongis acuminalis naais. In the 
| Hor. us 
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. Varieties, 
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Hortus Upſal. it is termed, Nepeta corymbis geminis 

Pedunculatis axillaritus,, foliis cordato-oblongis acumi- 

_ natis ſerratis. Buxbaum calls it, Cataria montana 

foliis weronice pratenſis. It grows naturally in 
Siberia. | 185 2 

Dracocephalum is of the claſs and order Didy- 


— 


ö 


and the middle ones turn downward, are ſmall, 


roundiſh, prominent behind, and indented at the 
top. 

3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments, two 
being rather ſhorter than the others, ſituated 
under the upper lip of the corolla, having heart- 
ſhaped anther. | | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a four-parted germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle of the ſituation with the ſtamina, 
and a fine, acute, bifid, reflexed ſtigma. 

5. PerRicarRPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
are contained in the bottom of the calyx. 


6. SEMINA. The feeds are four, triquetrous, 


oval, and oblong. 
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CLXXIV. 


DRACONTIUM, The DRAGON PLANT. 


deteribed. Beſhy, juicy, and fibrated. The radical leaves 


are large, ſpear-ſhaped, and grow on long ſported 
footſtalks. 
thick, ſmooth, ſpotted with various coloured ſpots 


in the manner of a ſnake or adder, and grow to 
be two feet high. On the top of the ſtalks is 


ſituated a long ſpatha, which is yellowiſh on the 
outfide, but crimſon within, and opening lon- 


gitudinally diſcovers the ſpadix. This is long, | 
The ſeeds are 


thick, and of a blackiſh colour. 
at firſt green, but when ripe of a bright ſcarlet. 


This plant flowers in June and July, and the 


berries will be ripe in September. _ 
'There are two or three varieties of this ſpecies, 


largeſt and beſt ſpotted are always to be pre- 
ferred. | 5 1 LEeY 

2. Water Dragons. 
Dragons jointed, and creeping. 


ſmall, and of a whitiſh colour. The ſpadix is 
very ſhort, greeniſh at firſt, and exhibits its cluſter 


of berries of a bright ſcarlet, when ripe in the 


autumn, | | 

Theſe forts are propagated by parting of the 
roots in the autumn, when the ſtalks decay. The 
Land Dragon is very hardy, and will grow in 


Culture. 


almoſt any foi] or ſituation, but it chiefly likes 


the ſhade. The Water Dragons grow naturally 
in watery places in America, which teaches us 
that the moiſteſt part of the garden mult be aſ- 
ſigned it here. 


The flower-ſtalks are upright, firm, 


The root is thick, long- 
| The leaves are nearly | 
deſcribed. heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, ſmooth, concave, and grow | 
on long footſtalks. The ſtalks are round, up- | 
right, and about fix inches high. IT he ſpatha is 


10 = namia Gymmnoſpermia ; and the characters are, 
Linnzan 1. Cal yx is a very ſhort, monophyllous, tu- 
Syſtem. bular, permanent perianthium. - 
27 na. 2. CoROLLA is one ringent petal. The tube 
ers. is the length of the calyx. The mouth is large, 
oblong, inflated, gaping, and a little compreſſed 
behind. The upper lip is arched, complicated, 
and obtuſe; the lower lip is divided into three 
ſegments, of which the two ſide ones are erect ; 
H K P. 
FrHERE are two hardy ſpecies of this genus, 
5 called, N | | . 
Specles. i. Land Dragons. 
3 2. Water Dragons. . | 1 
Bene 1. Land Dragons. The root is thick, white, 
148058 


obtuſe, equal, coloured petals. 


By ſeeds alſo the plants are raiſed. Theſe 


| ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe in the 


autumn, and the plants, after they come up, may 


remain in the {eed-beds two years before they are 
removed; then in the autumn they ſhould be 


taken up and planted in beds nine inches diſtance 


from each other; here they may fland a year, and i 
then be planted out for good: Some of the 
ſtrongeſt will flower the year following, though 


the generality of them wiel not come to ſuch ma. 

turity under four years from the ſeed. _ 
1. The Land Dragon is ticled, Dracontium 

foliis lanceolatis. It grows naturally in Siberia. 


Titles. 


2. The Water Dragon is, Dracont um foliis 


ſubrotundis concavis. 
aquatilis, odore allii vehemente predita; and Cateſby, 
Arum Americanum betæ folio. It grows naturally 
in ſtanding waters and marſhy places in Virginia 


and Carolina. 
differing chiefly in the ſize of the plants; but the | 


Dracontium is of the claſs and order Gynon- 
aria Polyandria ; and the characters are, 


Gronovius calls it, Cala 


Claſs and 


order 


1. CaLyx. The ſpatha is boat-ſhaped, coria- in tte 


ceous, large, and conſiſts only of one valve. 


on all ſides with the parts of fructification. 
There is no real calyx. 5 


2. CoRoLLa conſiſts of five oval, concave, 


3. STAMINA in each floret are ſeven narrow, 


depreſſed, erect, equal, filaments longer than the 
_ coroliula, having quadrangular, oblong, obtuſe, 


erect, didymous anther. 8 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
taper ſtraight ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
an obſolete three-cornered ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh berry. 

6. SeMiINa. The ſeeds are many. 


CHAP. 


Linræan 


5 8 3 8 5 :tem. 
The ſpadix is ſimple, cylindrical, and covered 17 = 


racters. 


3 od. * 8 
„* 


Spec'es- 


Round- 
leaved 
$an- Dew, 


PERENNIAL 


HIS genus is very ornamental to the bogey or 
marthy part of our works. The ſpecies are, 

1. The Round-leaved Sun-Dew, or Ry/a Solis. 

2. Lono-leaved Roſa Solis, or Sun-Dew. 

2. Portugal Sun-Dew. 

4. African Roſa Solis. | 

5. Cape Roſa Solis, or Sun Dew. 

1. Round-leaved Sun Dew is a ſmall and ele- 
gant plant. The leaves are round, hollow, hairy, 
reddith, grow on ſlender footſtalks, and on the 
ſurface, even in the hotteſt weather, are poſſeſſed of 
a real fluid liquor ſtanding in drops, which occa- 
ſions a moſt ſingular as well as beautiful look, 
eſpecially when the ſun ſhines full upon them, 


the drops being then moſt conſpicuous and tranſ- 


 Long- 

leaved 
Roſa 
Solis, 


Portugal 
Sun-Dew, 


round, upright, and grow to be five or ſix inches 


parent. The flower-ſtalks are round, naked, and 
grow to about four inches high. The flowers 
come out in ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks; each 
has its ſeparate ſhort footſtalk, and the flowers 


for the molt part turn one way. Their colour is 


white, and the general characters indicate their 
ſiructure ; they appear in May or June, and the 
leeds ripen in July or Auguſt. „ 
2. L.ong-leaved Roſa Solis. The leaves are 
oblong, hairy, reddiſh, and poſſeſſed of the like 
pellucid drops with the other. The ſtalks are 


high, The flowers are moderately large, have 

footſtalks, and adorn the tops of the ſtalks in a 

long ſeries ; their colour is white, and they appear 

and the feeds ripen about the fame time with the 

tormer. 555 | 

3. Portugal Sun- Dew. The leaves are awl- 

ſhaped, 2onvex underneath, and much reſemble 


thoſe of the ſmaller Aſpbodel. The ſtalks are 


lender, upright, and grow to about fix inches 


high. The flowers aic decandrous, and terminate 


the ttalks in May, but are rarely ſucceeded by 


African, 


ard 

Cape Roſa 
Solis 
deſcribed. 


Variety. 


Culture, 


ſeeds in England. a 

4. African Roſa Solis. The leaves are long, 
ſnear-ſhaned, pointed, very hairy, of a red colour 
frequently tinged with crimſon or purple, and 


poſiels on their ſarface large tranſparent drops, 


which are more conſpicuous and glittering when 
the ſun ſhines ful upon them. The ſtalks are 
right, naked, fi arpliſh, though frequent! 
upright, naked, firm, purpliſh, though frequently 
brown, and grow to near a foot high. The 
flowers terminate the ſtalks in ſhort ipikes, are 


ſmall, and of a ſnowy-white colour; they appear 


in June, and are never ſucceeded by feeds in 
England. 5 | | 
5. Cape Roſa Solis, The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, long, pointed, and their ſurface is ſpangled 
with dewy drops, which are very tranſparent 1n 
the ſun's heat. The ſtalks are ſimple, upright, 
firm, and garniſhed with narrow leaves, growing 
alrernately. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in 
cloſe ſpikes; they are moderately large, or a milky 
whiteneſs, appcar in June, but are not ſuc-— 
ceeded by feeds in England. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with purple 
Owers. — | PN 
1 he firſt two forts are natives of England, and 
ripen their ſeeds well here; the leeds of the others 


mult be procured from the places where they 
1 Vol. I. d : 
44 


Fd - CEXXY. 


DROSERA, SUN-DEW, or ROSA SOLIS. 


grow naturally, if a perſon is deſirous of cultivat- 


ing thele wonderful plants, 

The ſituation tor them ſhould be a bog, or 
ſome moiſt and watery place, where the ful is 
light, landy, and full upon the fun; which places 
are often found within the compaſs of gar- 
dens, when they are carried on to any tolerable 
ektent. . | 

Let the turf, moſs, or whatever 1s the produce 
of the bog, or moiſt, ſandy, moſſy place, be firſt 
pared off; then let the {urface be ſtirr-d a few 


| inches deep, If this work be done in the autumn, 


let it be repeated three or four times in the 
winter; and in the ſpring let the ſeeds be ſown, 
ſtirring the ground previous to the operation, as 
before. Scatter the ſeeds thinly about, and ſift 
over them a ſmall quantity of light ſandy earth, 


Soil and 
ſi vation 
proper for 
them. 


but not more than will be ſufficient to cover them 


half a quarter of an inch deep. From this time 
leave them to nature; pull up no weeds as they 


are; the plants will come up with the natural 
herbage of the place, will ſeem to rejoice in 


ſuch company, and are very conſpicuous by their 


tranſparent glittering drops, which excite wonder 
and admiration in all beholders, eſpecially in the 


hot ſun, which reflects beauty on, and adds a glit- 


tering luſtre to their charms, 


The African forts ſeldom ſurvive the winter, 


and indeed very rarely flower here; bur it is the 


leaves which conſtitute the great value of theſe 


plants; and on this account feeds ſhould be 
_ annually procured from abroad, to enrich the 


collection, where there are proper ſituations to 


receive thein | 


1. Round-leaved Sun Dew is entitled, Droſera 
ſcapis radicatis, foliis orbiculalis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Ros /oits folio rotunde; John Bauhine, 
Ros ſolis; and Ray, Rorella rotundiiolia pr rennis. 


It grows naturally in marſhy boggy grounds in 


Eng'and, and in many parts of Europe, Aſia, and 
America. | „„ 
2. Long-leaved Ræſa Solis is, Droſera ſcapis 


Titles. 


radicatis, foliis oblongis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


Nos ſolis folio oblongoe; Parkinſon, Ros ſolis ſylve- 
ſtris longifolius; and Ray, Rorella longifolia peren- 


nis. It inhabits the like places with the former 
ſpecies, and is with good reaſon ſuppoſed by 
many to be only a variety of it. 


Moriſon calls it, Ros ſelrs Luſitanicus, foliis aſphogels 
minoris. It grows naturally in Luſitania. 
4. African Roſa Solis is, Droſera ſcapis radicatis, 


| folits lanceolatis, Burman calls it, Droſera foliis 


ad radicem longiſſimis, floribus ſpicatis; Ray, Ros 
ſalis Africanus, ſoliis prelongis, cauie niudo ali; 
and Herman, Res ſelis Africanus, felio lato & 
longo. It grows naturally in Athiopia. 

5. Cape Roſa Solis is, Drojera caule fimpiici fo- 
liclo, foliis lanceolatis. Burman calls it, Drojera 
foliis ad caulem oblongis allernis, fore auplo pur- 
pure; Breynius, Ks ſe!is folio anguſio, fore 
amplo; and Ray, Ros ſoils ,fricanus, ciſti flore 
allo, caule folicſo. It grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope. | | 
| 6 L Droſera 


3. Portugal Sun De is, Droſera ſcapis radica- 
tis, foliis ſubulatis ſubtus convexis, floribus decandris. 
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A COMPLETE BODY of PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


an ain. * 8 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Liunæan 
ſy lem. 
The cha- 
racers, 


Species. 


Civpque- 
foil, 


and 

Mountain 
Avens 
_. dei.cribed, 


Culture. 


Deere is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Pentagynia; and the characters are, 

1. Car vx is a monophyllous permanent perian- 
thium, cut at the brim into five erect acute 
ſegments. 


2. Cool LA is infundibuliforme, rather * | 


than the calyx, and conſiſts of five oval obtuſe 


| Ping, 


. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments the 
length of the calyx, having Fingal anthere. 


> 2 '29 4 


"ol 


D R 


1 ERE are only two ed of this genus, 


both natives of . ee 
Cinqucefoil Auen 

Mountain en. „„ 

15 x. Cinquefoil Avens. The root is compoſed of 

many long, tough, {weet-ſmelling fibres. The 

radical leaves are "compoſed of five oblong, ſpear- 


ſhaped, pointed, ſharply-ſcrrated folioles, which 
join at their baſe, and grow on long footſtalks. 


The {talks are ſlender, upright, herbaceous, gar- 


niſhed with leaves at the joints, and divide into 
a few branches near the top. The flowers are | 


produced from the ends of theſe branches; they 


are of a yellow colour, ſmall, and each conſiſts | 
of five petals ; they appear in May, June, and 


July, and afford plenty of ſeeds for 


ſion. 
2. Mountain Avens. The root is thick, woody, 


ſu cceſ- 


tough, creeping, and of a dark-brown or blackiſh 


colour, The ſtalks are ligneous, tough, procum- 


bent, of a reddiſh colour, and ſix or eight inches 


long. The leaves are ſimple, oblong, ſerrated, 


rough, hoary underneath, and grow "alternately 
The flowers are produced ingly 
they are very large and 


on the ſtalks, 
on long hairy footſtalks ; 
beautiful; each poſſeſſes eight petals, and they are 
of 2 ſnowy- -white colour. They make their appear- 


ancein May, and often continue in ſucceſſion until 
Augult; before which time ripe ſeeds from the 


firit-blown flowers may be obtained. 

Iheſe forts are eaſily raiſed by parting 1 the 
roots in the autumn, winter, or ſpring; eſpecially 
the ſecond ſort, which creeps under ground, and 
may be multiplied that way at a great rate. 


They are natives of the northern parts of the 


world, and grow on ſhady mountainous places ; 


which teaches us, that as ſimilar a ſituation as 
poſſible ſhould be aſſigned them in our works. 
They are allo raiſed by ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe in a bed of light 
moiſt earth, in a ſhady place; 


they will come up 
in the autumn, ſtand the ſeverity of the winter, 


and in the ſpring may be prick'd out in ſmall 


H A P. 


{ 


* 


| pentapetalis, foliis piunatis. 


— 


| 


| /amplicibus. 
| Alpina,ciſti flore ; John Bauhine, Cbamædeys Alpina, 


 Teucrium Alpinum, ciſti fore. 


nogynia; and the characters are, 


4. PisrILLuu conſiſts of a roundiſh 
and five ſimple ſtyles the length of the 
with ſimple ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUM is an oval capſule containing 


eee 
amina, 


one cell, and opening with five valves at the 


top. 


6. 3 The ſeeds are any, {mall, and 
nearly oval. 


*. C meta mute MA: INT | 


CLXXVI. 
A 8. 


beds, | in a ſhady place; four inches aſunder. Here 


they may ſtand all ſummer, with the uſual care of 


weeding and watering in dry weather; in the 


autumn following they ſhould be removed to the 


places where they are deſigned to remain, and 


the ſummer after they will flower and perfect their 


ſeeds. 

1. Cinquefoil Avens is titled, Dryas floribus 
John Bauhine calls 
it, Caryophyllata pentaphyllea , Caſpar Bauhine, 


Caryophyllata Alpina quinquefolia; and Gerard, Ca- 
ryophyllata Alpina quinquefolia. 


Tides. | 


It grows naturally ; 


in Scotland, and ſeveral of the northern parts of 


Europe. 


2. Mountain Avens is, Di as octopetala; foliis | 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Chamædrys 


fore fragarie albo; Ray, Caryophyllata Alpina cha- 
mædryos folio, Cluſius, Chamedrys 3. . montana; 


Oeder, Leucas; Chamædrys Alpina; Parkinſon, 


Chamedrys ſpuria montana ciſti flore; and Gerard, 
it grows. naturally 
in the mountainous parts of Ireland, Lapland, 
Switzerland, Auſtria, Siberia, &c. 
Dryas is of the claſs and order Icoſandria Mo- 
1. Cal vx is a monophyllous perianthium, di- 
vided either into eight or five narrow, obtuſe, 


equal, patent legments, which are a little Horte 
than the corolla. 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of eight or * oblong, 
e inſerted in 


emarginated, patent 1 Which a 
the calyx. 

3. STamina conſiſt of numerous. very hort, 
capillary filaments inſerted in the cal; x, having 


| ſmall antheræ. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts ©” many ſinall gering 
formed into a cluſter, having capill; ary ſtyl | in- 
ſerted into their ſides, with ample ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. | 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh, 


compreſſed, and furniſhed with very long lanige- 
rous ſtyles. 


CHAP. 


Claſs 


and order 
in the 
Linnæan 


ſyitem. 
'The cha- 
racters. 


N 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Prickly 

Sampire 


minate in ſpines. The flowers come out in 


and 
Carrot- 
leaved 
Echino- 
phora. 


flowers. 


E RA ͤ GERSVIL - 


E CH IVO P HO RA, PRICKLY PARSNE?, 


HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus 
yet known, called, | 
1. Prickly Sampire, or Sea Parſnep. 
2. Carrot-leaved Echinophora, 


1. Prickly Sainpire, or Sea Parſnep. The root is 


creeping, long, thick, nearly as large as a carrot, 
and ſaid to be very wholeſome and good eating. 
The italks are thick, fleſhy, jointed, upright, 


and divide into a few branches near the top. 


The leaves are compoſed of numerous awl- 
ſhaped folioles, which are thick, entire, and ter- 


umbels from the ends of the branches, having 


prickly involucra; their colour is white; they 


appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with reddiſh 


The young leaves of theſe plants are ſaid to 
afford a very wholeſome and excellent pickle. 


2, Carrot-leaved Echinophora. This hath a 


creeping root, that ſpreads itſelf under the ſur- 


face to a conliderable diſtance. The ſtalks are 
thick, ligneous, jointed, and ſend forth branches 
oppoſite to each other from the joints. The 


leaves have no prickles, are compoſed of a multi- 
tude of. ſegments, and aſſume the appearance of 
the garden Carrot. The flowers come out from 


the ends of the branches in ſmall umbels ; their 


colour is white; they appear in July, but are 


Culture. 


wiſe they will be liable to be deſtroyed by the 


rarely ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 


They are both propagated by parting of the 


roots, either in the autumn, winter, or early in 


the ſpring, before the ſtalks ſhoot up for flower- 
ing. They ſhould have a dry, light, ſandy earth; 
and the ſituation ſhould be well defended, other- 


Winter froſts. | 


By ſeeds the firſtſort is beſt raiſed. Theſe ſhould 


be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in the places 


where they are deſigned to remain; nevertheleſs, 
if the place is not naturally warm and well de- 


fended, the ſpring is the beſt time for ſowing 
them; as a hard winter, in expoſed places, fre- 


the autumn. = „ 
If the roots are deſigned to be eaten, the ground 


ſhould be dug deep, that they may have room to 


quently kills the young plants that come up in 


ſtrike in, be larger, and more fit for the table: 
After the plants come up, they ſhould be thinned 
to proper diſtances. his, except keeping che 
ground clean from weeds, is all the trouble rhey 
will require. 1 5 | 
1. Prickly Sampire, or Sea Parſnep, is titled, Titles. 
Echinophora foliolis ſubuletis ſpinoſis integerrimis, 
Wachendorf calls it, Echinophora foliis decompo- 
Alis; Van Royen, Caucalis caule lignoſo, foliis ſu- 
bulato-ſpinofis integerrimis; Caſpar Bauhine, Crith- 
mum maritimum ſpinoſum; Tournefort, Echinephora 
maritima ſpinaſa; Parkinſon, Paſtinaca mariana ; 
and Gerard, Crithmam ſpinoſum. It grows natu- 
rally on the ſea-ſhores in England, and many 
other parts, particularly the borders of the Me- 
diterranean. | 
2. Carrot-leaved Echinophora is, Echinophora 
foliolis inciſis inermibus, Wachendorf calls it, Echi- 
nophora folits ſupradecompoſitis; Van Royen, Cau- 
calis caule lignoſo, foliis inciſis; Caipar Bauhine, 
Paſtinaca ſylvefris anguſtifolia, frutzu echinato ; 
and Columna, Paſtinaca Echinophora Apula. Tt 
grows naturally in the maritime parts of Apulia; 
Kchinophora is of the claſs and order Pentandria _ 
Digynia ; and the characters are, „„ hes. 
1. CaLyx. The general umbel is compoſed aud order. 
of many 1maller, of which the intermediate ones e 


man 
are the ſhorteſt. 8 | | ſyſtem. 


The general involucrum is compoſed of The cha- 

_ ſeveral leaves, which end in ſharp ſpines. racters. 
The partial is of a turbinated figure, com- 
poſed ot one leaf, and cut into fix un- 


equal acute parts. The proper perian- 
thium is ſmall, permanen?, and indented _ 
in five parts, | 
2. CoR·OlL.LA. The general umbel is difform. 
The floſcules have each five unequal ſpreading 
P : „ 
3. STAMINA are five ſimple filaments with 
roundiſh antheræ. | | 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 
ſituated below the flower, and two ſimple ftyles 
with ſimple ftigmas | | 
5. PERICARPIUM, There is none. | 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are oblong, and abour 
two in number. 1 | 
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Culture. 


for them; and af er the 


tiny in the places where the plants are deſigned 
to remain; almoſt any ſoil or ſituation will do 


ſhouli be thinned to proper diſtances. All fum- 


mer they ſhould be kept clean from weeds, and | 


by the autumn they will be grown to be ſtrong 


plants, formed of large bunches of leaves pro- 


ceeding Immediately £ om the root. In the ſoring 


the ſtziks will hoot up for flowering ; and after the 
flowers are aſt, the ſeeds will ſoon ripen and fall 


olf, and will come up in ſuch plenty that their 


culture never after need be attempted; for they 


wil always maintain the ſucceſſion, let the foil | 


plants come up, they 


— 


500 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
11 CLXXVIII. 
EC HIV OPS, GLOBE THISTLE. 
HERE are two Perennials of this genus, | or ſituation be what it will, without any other 
: uſually known by the names of, trouble than thinning them where they are too 
Species. 1. Greater Globe T hiſtle, cloſe, and hoeing them down when they appear 
3 2. Smaller Globe Thiſtle. | in 1-proper 1 laces. | 
me 1, Greater Globe Thiſtle. The ſtalks are 1. The Greater Globe Thiſtle is titled, Ze}: inopõ 
i upright, thick, firm, ſtriated, branching, and | capiiulis globeſis, folits pubeſcentibus. In the former Titles, 
Globe- grow to be three or four feet high. The | edition of the Species Plaziarum it is termed, 
Thill.e, Raves 3 are large, rough, woolly, white under- | Zc/ inops calycibus untfloris, caule miultifiora, faliis 
neath, ſinuated, and a little prickly on their | /pinofis ſuprarudis ; in the Hortus Clifſort. Echinops 
edges. The flowers come out from the ends of | floribus FT calycibus unifloris. John Baukine 
the main-ſtalk and the branches, in large round | calls it, Echinops major; Catpar Bauhine, Corgi 
heads; their colour is white; they appear in June | /pherocephatus latifolius vulgaris ; and Dalechams: 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen ſoon after the flowers | Chalcepos, It grows naturally in Italy and Au— 
are fallen. ſtria. 
Variety. 1 here is a variety with blue flowers. | 2. Smaller Globe Thiftle 1 Echinops capitulo 
Smaller 2. Smaller Globe Thiſtle. The ſtalks are globoſo, folits ſupra e In the Hortus Upſal. 
G obe. upright, firm, white, downy, and grow to about | it is, Echinops cal: ſubun foro. Caſpar Bauhine 
Tritle a foot and a half high. The leaves are large, | calls it, Ca, 7duus penn e Caerulens minor; 
deſcribed. {ſmooth on the upper- fide. downy underneath, ] Lobel, K:iro floribus cærultis; Dali champ, Cro- 
and beautifully jagged or divided into a multitude cocylium Monſpelienſium; Gmelin, £&chinops cau!; 
of ſegments, each of which ends in a ſpine. The ſaluniſler 0, feliis Juplicato-pimetif, "dis » Folio is ſatiuſ- 
flowers terminate the ſtalks in globular heads ; culis vicinis; alſo, Eebinops cauie abu Noro, folits 
their colour 13 blue; they appear in June and duplicato -pinnatifidis : foliolis linearibus remotis. It 
July, and the ſreds ripen ſoon after the flowers | grows naturally in dry places in Italy, France, 
are fallen. | and Siberia. 
Variety, There is a variety with white flowers. | Echinops is of the claſs and order Syngeneſia Po- Clas 
= The roots of both theſs ſpecies are large, | lygamia Segregata ; and the characters are, 
ſtrong, ſtrike deep into the ground, and will 1. Caryx. The general calyx is compoſed of in the 
continue for many years z neverthelets, it may | many awl-ſhaped reilexed ſcales, and contains ee 
not be im proper to treat them as biennials, many flowers. | wy 
becaule they always flower the ſecond fummet The perianthium of each Gwe 18 oblong m REP FO 
fiaom ſreds, and will at. chat time be in their imbricated, angular, and conſiſts of many 
gteateſt beauty. 5 awl-ſhaped, erect; permanent leaves. 
In the $93, therefore, let the ſeeds be ſown | 2. Coast conſiſts of one infundibuliforme 


petal the length of the calyx, divided at the top 


ments, having a ene tubular e in- 


and order 


The _ 


into five reflexed patent ſegments. 
3. STamina are five very ſhort capillary fila- 


dented in five parts. 

4. PisT1LLUum conſiſts of an oblong germen, a 
liforme ſtyle the length of the corolla, and a 
double, oblong, depreſſed, revolute ſtigma, 

+ PenICarpiuM. There is none. 

6. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, oval, oblong, 
narrow at the baſe, and obtuſe and hairy at the 
top. 5 
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Spec ies. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Common 
Viper's 

| Bugloſs. 
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E CHI U M., VIPER'sͤ BUGLOSS. 
HE hardy ſpecies of this genus are, tops of old walls, & c. and where a ſimilar ſituation 
i. Common Viper's Bugloſs. is wanted, the plants ſhould be conſidered as 
2. Italian Viper's Bugloſs. biennials, and the ſeeds of the firſt two forts re- 
3. Portugal Viper's Bugloſs. 3 gularly ſowed in the places where you could 
1. Common Viper's Bugloſs. The ſtalks are | wiſh to have the plants, every year; obſerving al- 
erect, ſimple, rough, and covered with many tuber- | ways, when they have done flowering, and the 
cles. The radical leaves are about a foot and a half | ſeeds are ripe, to dig up and plant the ground 
high, moderately large, rough, and hairy; thoſe | with fomething of an oppoſite nature the ſpring 
on the ſtalks are ſmaller, ſpear-ſhaped, and very | following. | | | 
rough. The flowers are produced in ſpikes from 1. Common Viper's Bugloſs is titled, Echium Ties, 


Var ieties. a 


Italian, 


the ſides of the ſtalk; they are of a blue colour, 
appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
8 . : 
There is a variety with purple, another with 
white, and a third with reddiſh flowers. 


2. Italian Viper's Bugloſs. The ſtalks are erect, 
hairy, often finely ſpotted, and grow to near two | 


feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, 
pointed, hairy, and uſually of a i The 


flowers are produced in ſpikes from the ſides of 


the ſtalks; they are ſmall, and of a bluiſh-white 
colour; they appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in September. | OO me 


The flowers of this ſpecies vary into white, 


blue, and purple; the leaves of ſome will be 
broader than others, and the ſpikes of flowers 


equal length with the corolla. „ 
3. Portugal Viper's Bugloſs. The ſtalks of 


and 
Portugal 
 Viper's 

Bugloſs. | 


longer; neither will their ſtamina be always of 


this plant are undivided, upright, and grow to 
about two feet high. The radical leaves are a 
foot long, about two inches broad, and covered 


with ſoft hairs; thoſe on the ſtalks are ſmaller, | 
_ ſpear-ſhaped, ſilky, and foft to the touch. The 

flowers come out in ſhort ſpikes from the ſides of | | 
the ſtalks; they appear in July, and the feeds 


ripen in the autumn. 


The roots of theſe plants are of a tough hard 
nature, and in ſome ſituations will continue for 


many years; whilſt in others they die, eſpecially 


the firſt two ſorts, the ſecond year after ſowing, 


ſoon after the plants have flowered and perfected 


their ſeeds. 


Culture. 


They are all raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in the 


ſpring, in the places where they are to remain. 


After they come up they will require no trouble, 
except thinning them where they appear too cloſe, 


and keeping them clean from weeds. The ſummer 


following they will flower, and perfect their ſeeds; 
and though the roots ſhould die, yet freſh plants 


will ariſe from ſcattered ſeeds, which will maintain 
the ſucceſſion without further trouble. They de- 


light in gravelly ſandy ſoils, and will grow on the 


5 Var. I. 
44 


3. Portugal Viper's Bugloſs 1 
| famine longioribus. 
caule fimplici, foliis caulinis lanceolatis ſericeis, flori- 
bus ſpicatis lateralibus; and Tournefort, Echium, 


the South of Europe. | 


Ecbium is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs and 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 


Ing oblong incumbent antherz. | 


: 


caule tuberculato hiſpido, foliis caulinis lanceolatis 
hiſpidis, floribus ſpicatis lateralibus. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Echium vulgare. It grows naturally = 
by way ſides, and in ſandy barren paſtures, 


arable land, &c. in England, arid moſt parts of 
Europe. 1 „ 585 
2. Italian Viper's Bugloſs is, Echium caule erecto 
piloſo, ſpicis hirſutis, corollis ſubæqualibus, amini- 


bus longiſſimis. In the former edition of the Species 


Plantarum it is termed, Echium corollis vix calycem 


ercedentibus margine villaſis. Cammerarius calls it, 
Ecbium flore albo; and Caſpar Bauhine, Echium 
| majus & aſperius flore albo , alſo, Lycopis.s It 


l 


2 naturally in ſandy. ſterile paſtures, by road- 
ides, &c. in England, Italy, and the South of 
France. | 5 


8, Echium corollis 
Van Royen calls it, Zchium 


ampliſſimo folio, Luſitanicum. It grows naturally in 


order 
1. Cal vx is an erect, permanent perianthium, fu the 


divided into five awl-ſhaped ſegments. an. 


2. CoroLLa is one bell-ſhaped petal. The The cha- 


tube is very ſhort. The limb is ere&, obtuſe, rafters. | 
widens gradually, and is divided into five unequal 
ſegments; the two upper ones are longer than 
the reſt ; the lower one is the ſmalleſt, acute, and 
reflexed. ng 8 i 
3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped, unequal, de- 
clinated filaments the length of the corolla, hay- 
4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of four germens, a fili- 
forme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and an 
obtuſe bifid ſtigma. | e . 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
are contained in the calyx. _ TY 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are four, roundiſh, and 
obliquely acuminated, 8 N 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Thisplant 


CHA Þ. 


F 8 4 _—_— ... 


cLXXX. 


%%% (a ns - 


F this genus there 1s one ſpecies, growing 
common 1n our bogs and ditches, called, 
Whorled-leaved Elatine, or Water-Wort. 

The root conſiſts of many long white fibres, 


delcribed. Which ſtrike deep into the ground. The ſtalks 


Titles. 


are numerous, round, ſmooth, branching, and 


ſpread themſelves in various directions. The 
leaves are narrow, and grow in whorls round the 
ſtalks at the joints. The flowers come out from 
the ends and ſides of the upper parts of the 
ſtalks, ate ſmall, and whitiſh; they appear in 
July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. b 

This is not a cultivated plant, but grows in 
France, S a es | 

This plant is titled, Elatine foliis verticillatis. 


ditches, bogs, and watery places in England, 


Sauvages calls it, Elatine foliis emer/is linearibus, 


immeirſis capillaceis; Caſpar Bauhine, Equiſetum 


Species. 


Downy, 


Paliſtre, linariæ ſcoparie folio; Vaillant, Alſina- 


trum galli folio, and Tournefort, Alfnaſtrunt 

gratiole folio, It grows naturally in the above 

ſituation in England, France, and Germany. 
Elatine is of the claſs and order Oandria Te- 


. tragyma ; and the characters are, 


1. CAL vx is a perianthium cut large at the 
corolla, conſiſting of four roundiſh, plane, per- 
manent leaves. | | 
& CoRvLLa is four oval, obtuſe, ſeſſile, patent 

etals. : 
g 3. STAMINA conſiſt of eight filaments the 
length of the corolla, having ſimple antherz. 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a large, round, de- 
preſſed germen; and four erect, parallel ſtyles 
rhe length of the ſtamina, having ſimple ſtigmas. 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
nzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
raQters, 


5. PERICSARPIUM 1s a large, round, depreſſed 


capſule, compoſed of four valves, and containing 
four cells. 85 | | 


6. SEMINA,. The feds ars many, lunulated, 


ere, and ſurround the receptacle rotatim. 


GC HA F  coxxxt 


4 HF RE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


called, | 
1. Downy-leaved Elephantopus. 
2. Rough-leaved Elephanticpus. 


1. Downy-leaved Elephantepus. The ſtalks are 
upright, firm, very branching, and about a foot 


high. The radical leaves are large, oval, nervoſe, 
woolly, and lie on the ground; thoſe on the ſtalks 
are {maller, narrower, and more acute-pointed. 
The flowers come out by pairs from the ends of 
the branches, having a long, four-leaved invo- 


lucrum; they are ſmall, of little beauty, ſhew 
_ themſelves in July, but are not ſucceeded by ripe 


and 
Rough» 


leaved 


Elephan- 


topus 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


ſeeds in England. 


2. Rough. leaved Elephantopus. The ſtalks are 


erect, branching, and about a foot and a half 


high. The leaves are oval, oblong, ſerrated, very 
rough, and the radical ones lie flat on the 
ground. The flowers come out in ſmall heads 
from the ends of the branches; they are of a 


pale-purple colour, appear in July, and are ſome- 
times ſucceeced by ripe ſeeds in England. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the ſpring, in pots filled with light freſh 
earth. The pots ſhould be then plunged up to the 
rims in a hotbed; and after the plants are fit ro 


be removed, each ſhould be ſer in a ſeparate pot; 


they ſhould be next plunged up to the rims, as 
before, and watered and ſhaded until they have 


taken root, From this time they are to be har- I of America. 


ELEPHANT's FO OT. 


Jened to hy air by degrees; ond when this is „ 


effected, they ſhould be let abroad in a ſhady well- 


ſheltered place. Here they may remein until the 

early froſts come on, when they ſhould be re- 
moved under ſhelter for the firſt winter. In the 
ſpring a ſhare may be planted in the open ground, 


in a warm well-ſheltered place, whilſt the others 


ſhould {till be continued in the pots, to be removed 


under ſhelter in froſty weather, Which 1s liable to 
deſtroy the ſecond ſort. The firſt is more hardy; 


and though the root is naturally perennial, yet in 


England it is very ſubject to die after the plants 
| have flowered ſtrong in the manner of bien- 


nals, 


phantopus foliis ovatis tomeniofts. Brown calls it, 


Elephantopus erectus hirſutus, foliis inferioribus ovatis 


utringue produfis. floribus oblongis, capitulis ala- 
ribus. | 
rolina. | | SO 

2. Rough-leaved Elephantopus is, E1-phantopus 


| felirs oblongis ſcabris. Brown calls it, LE lephantopus 
_ ereftus foliis olongo-ovaiis rupofis ſerratis: foralibus 


cordiformibus tern tis, capitulis remotis terminalibus; 


1. Downy-leaved El:phantopus is tired, El- 


Titles 


It grows naturally in Virginia and Ca- 


Dillenius, Elephantopus conygæ folio, Breynius, 
Bidens fruteſcens foliis oblongts utringue q um Ns 


wenofis & lanuginoſis; and Flukenet, E hinophore 


Indice affinis, ſemine & fleribus in capitulis læ vibus, 
in caulium cymis, It grows naturally in many parts 


Eiepban- 
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Claſs and FElephantopus is of the claſs and order Polygamia 
order Soprepata; and the characters are, 
1 1. CaLys. The involucrum is large, perma- 

ſyſtem. nent, and contains many flowers. 3 

The cha- The perianthium is oblong, compoſed of 

racters, many ſpear-ſhaped, ſubulated, erect, ſharp- 
pointed ſcales, placed imbricatim, and 
each contains four flowers. 


2. COROLLA is tubulous and compound. The 


florets are monopetalous, tongue-ſhaped, narrow 


at thatip, and divided into five equal ſegments, 


* * * 


ö 


'F 


| 


b 


as 


——— ali. ado. otic ws . 


3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, having a cylindrical tubular anthera. 

4. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of an oval coronated 
germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſta- 
mina, and two ſlender patent ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none, 


6. Semin A The ſeeds are fingl-, co:npreſied; 
and crowned with briſtly down. 
The receptacle is naked. 


ING LEST LOSS Nn OC 


en 


© H AF. CLAXXU. 


M this genus are a few graſſes, called, 
bpecies. 1. Sea Lyme-Graſs. | 
2. Penſylvanian Ehymus. 

| 3. Siberian Wheat. 

4. Canada Secale-Graſs. 

J. Virginian Barley. 

6. Bearded Wheat Graſss. 


| SeaLyme- 1. Sea Lyme-Graſs. The leaves are of a glau- | 


Gra, rous white colour, broad at the bottom, and 
diͤminiſh gradually to a point, which is very ſharp 
and pungent. The ſtalks are round, hollow, 


Jointed, and ſheath with the lower part of the 


leaves, which grow fingly at the joints. The 
flowers are produced from the tops of the ſtalks, 


in long, erect, downy ſpikes, and appear chieily | 


in May and June. | 


2. Penſylvanian Elymus. The leaves are broadeſt 


Gs at the bottom, pointed, ſtriated, about a foot 
nian Ely- 


mus, long, and of a pale-green. The ſtalks are round, 


hollow, jointed, and two or three feet high. The 


flowers are produced from the tops of the ſtalks. 
in ſpreading pendulent ſpikes, and appear chiefly | 


in June and July. | 
civerin 3. Siberian Wheat. The leaves are as broad 
Wheat, at the bottom as our Engliſh wheat, but their 
height is only about a foot and a half. The ſtalks 


are round, jointed, hollow, and a yard high. The 


flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in 
long, ariſtated, pendulent 7 and appear in 
July and Auguſt. 5 „ 
Einide 4. Canada Secale Graſs. The leaves are long, 


Secale - narrow, pointed, and of a pale- green. The ſtalks 


Glas, are upright, round, hollow, jointed, and three 


or four feet high. The flowers are produced 


trom the tops in nodding ſpikes, and appear in 


July and Auguſt. | 
$5. Virginian Barley. The leaves are narrow, 
+ irginian pointed, and eight or ten inches long. The ſtalk 
Bailey, 
about a foot high. The flowers are produced 
from the tops of the ſtalks in erect ſpikes, and 
appear about the ſame time with the former. 

6. Bearded Wheat-Graſs. The leaves are nar- 
row, pointed, and of a greyiſh-green. The ſtalks 
are round, hollow, jointed, and two or three feet 
high. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in nodding 

| ſpikes, and appear in June and July. 
If a perſon is deſirous of a plant or two of 
theſe ſorts to be ready for obſervation; they may 


15 round, hollow, jointed, of a pale green, and 


| 


moſt countries of Europe. 


Digynia; and the characters are, 


| | 


MU F. 


be eaſily raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon after 

they are ripe, or parting the roots at any time of 

the year. | re 
1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Elymus ſpicd ered 


— : a ; . — * * . : 7 Titles. 
aria, calycibus tomente/is fl oſculis longioribus. In 


the Flora Suecica it is termed, Yecale ſpiculis ge- 


minatis, Van Royen calls it, Triticum foliis acu- 
minatis pungentibus; Ray, Gramen caninum mari- 
timum, ſpicd triticed, neſtras; Caipar Bauhine, 


 Gramen caninum maritimum ſpicatum; and Parkinſon, 


Gramen caninum geniculatum maritinum ſpicatum. 
It grows naturally on the ſea-ſhores of England, 
and thoſe belonging to molt countries of Eu- 


rope 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Elymes ſpicd penduld 
patuld, ſpiculis ſexfloris , inferioribus ternatis. It 
grows naturally in Penſylvania. ” 


* 


3. The third ſpecies is, Ehmus, ſpicd pendula 
ara, ſpiculis binatis calyce longioribus. Gmelin 


calls it, Triticum radice perenni, ſpiculis binis Jon— 


gillimò ariſtatis. It grows naturally in Siberia. 

4. The fourth ſpecics is, Ehymus ſpicd xutante 
patuld, ſpiculis inferioribus ternatis, ſuperioribus 
binatis. Moriſon calls it, Gramen ſecalinum majus 
alliſimum Virginianum. It grows naturally in 
Canads;” :- . 5 „„ 

5. The fifth ſpecies is, Elymus ſpicd crefd, 
ſpiculis binatis inbolucro longioribus, Gronovius 


calls it, Hordeum ficjculis omnibus hermaphroditis, 
involucris floſculos craffitie et longitudine ſuperanti- 


bus. It grows naturally in Virginia. 

6. The ſixth ſpecies is, Elymes ſpicd nutante 
arti, ſpiculis reflis involucro deſtitutis : infinis 
geminis. In the former edition of the Species Plan- 
tarum it is termed, Triticum calycibus ſubulatis 


_ quadrifleris ariſtatis. Moriſon calls it, Gramen 


caninum non repens elatius, ſpics arijtatd; and 
Vaillant, Gramen loliaceum, fibroſd radice, ariflis 
donatum, It grows naturally in England, and 


Elymus is of the claſs and order T7iandria Cn and 
1 r 33 in the 
1. Caryx. The common receptacle is elon- Linnæan 


gated in form of a ſpike. Syllem. 


The glume is compoſed. of four awl-ſhaped The cha- 


JT SY . acters. 
leaves arranged in a double ſeries, two * 


of them being ſituated under each ſpi- 
culæ. 

2. Conf. LA is compoſed of two valves; the 

| exterior 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLAN TIN 


* 


G AND GARDENING. 


EMPETRUM, BERRY-BEARING HEATH, CROW, 
Os BERRIES. 


F rERE are two ſpecies of this genus, : 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 


tion of the 


Procum- 
bent, 


exterior one is the largeſt, ariſtated, and ſharp- 
pointed; the interior one is plane. 


at their baſe. 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen, 


7 y dd b SS ATRIS 


E 
or C RAK E 


. | | | 
1. Procumbent Berry-bearing Heath. 
2. Upright Berry-bearing Heath, 


goes by the names of Black-berried Heath, Crow- 


ground. The leaves are numerous, narrow, firm, 


_ uſually grow by threes or fours, and are of a 


dark-green colour. The flowers come out in 


plenty from the ſides of the branches; they are 


ſmall, of a greeniſh-white colour, appear in 


ſucceſſion all ſummer, and are ſucceeded by black 


May, June, and July, and often continue in 


berries about the ſize of the Juniper, full of a 
purple juice. Of theſe berries the heathcocks 


are remarkably fond; and theſe birds will for the 


and-- 


Upright 
Berry- 
bearing 


Heath. 


moſt part be found in places where plenty of theſe 
plants naturally grow. ! 


are upright, woody, brittle, branching, a foot and 


a half high, and covered with a dark- coloured 
bark. The leaves are numerous, ſhort, narrow, 


grow uſually by threes, and are of a dark- green 


colour. The flowers are ſmall, come out from 


the upper parts of the branches in June and July, 


and are ſucceeded by very white tranſparent 


Method of 


F 
ing them. 


they are deſigned to remain. They both require 


berries, which ripen in the autumn. 


the ſeeds. The branches of the firſt ſort fre- 


quently ſtrike root from the fides, as they lie on 
the ground; and if the branches of the others 


are laid in the ground in the autumn, they will 
have taken good root by the autumn following, 
and may then be removed to the places where 


a moiſt ſoil; and in rearing the layers be careful 


to preſerve as much mould to the roots as poſ- 
ſible, and let them be well watered and ſhaded | 


until they have taken root; after that they will 
require no trouble, except pulling up the weeds 
which may annoy and obſtruct them. If they 
are planted upon bogs, in which ſituation they 
thrive admirably well, the turf, or whatever 
grows upon the place, ſhould be firſt pared off, 
and the foil ſtirred or dug, and made as fine as it 
can be, They will readily grow in ſuch places, 
requiring no trouble, not even weeding, and will 
appear very beautiful among the natural her- 
bage of the place. : | 


| ſimple ſtigmas. 
3. STAMINA are three very ſhort capillary 
filaments, having oblong antheræ, which are bifd 


and two divaricated, hairy, inflexed ſtyles, with 


5. PERICARPIUNMH. The ſeed is wrapped up 
in the corolla. Ya 


CLXXXIII. 


— 


| I (ground until the ſecond ſpring after ſowing before 
1. Procumbent Berry-bearing Heath, This 
| | come up, keep them clean from weeds all ſum- 
berries, and Crake-berries. The ſtalks are woody, | 
lender, tough, of a reddiſh colour, and lie on the 


| remain; and if it is a boggy ground, they will 


| as if they ſpontaneouſly grew there; nevertheleſs 


| Ep | terwards be repeated; which ſhould admoniſh us 
2. Upright Berry-bearing Heath. The ſtalks 


Theſe ſorts are propagated by layers or ſowing 


| and Gerard, Erica bacciſera procumbens. It grows 


6. Sauk. The ſeed is fingle, narrow, and 
covered, | 


They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be 
ſown in a moiſt ſhady place in the autumn, when 
they are full ripe, otherwiſe they will lie in the 


they make their appearance. When the plants 


mer, and frequently water them in dry weather, 
Repeat this the ſummer following ; and when the 
plants are about two years old, they will be of 
| proper ſize to be ſet out for good. The ſeeds 
_ alſo may be ſown. in the places where they are tv 


often come up among the herbage of the place, 


if the place is apt to produce large weeds, or 
any ſtrong growing plants, they ſhould be all 
plucked up as they ariſe at firſt, otherwiſe they 
will choak the ſeedlings, and deſtroy your expec- 
| tations. This work ſhould in ſome meaſure af- 


to ſet theſe plants in ſuch boggy ground only 
where the produce of the place is ſmall and in- 
_ conſiderable. 2 . | 

If they are planted in the pleaſure-garden for 
obſervation, they ſhould have a ſhady ſituation, 
and be frequently watered in dry weather; and 
here they will grow very well, and annually pro- 
duce plenty of flowers and fruit. | 

1. Procumbent Berry-bearing Heath is titled, _. 
Empetrum procumbens. In the Flora Lapp. it is THO: 
termed, Empetrum. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Em- 
petrum baccifera procumbens nigra; Cluſius, Erica 
baccifera, Tournefort, Empetrum mm ntanum, 
fructu nigro; Parkinſon, Erica baccifera nigra 


naturally in the moiſt mountainous parts of Der- 
byſhire, Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, and in the like 
ſituation in Lapland, and moſt of the cold parts 
of Europe. . | 
2. Upright Berry-bearing Heath is, Empetrum 
eredtum. Lournefort calls it, Empetrum Lu/t2110, 
frufu albo; Caſpar Bauhine, Erica erecta, vacds 
candidis ; and Cluſius, Erica coris folio X. It grows 
naturally in Luſitania, | 
Empetrum is of the claſs and order Diozcia Tri- 3 
andria; and the characters are, and order 
— : I. Maks. — in the 
1. CaLyx is a perianthium divided into three Linnzan 
oval permanent ſegments. oem... 
2. CoRULLa conſiſts of three oval, oblong, |. a... 
| | withering 


—_— 


"WS 


Kn 1 tb ts * 


R NN n 


Deſerip · 


— —— —— 9 


withering petals, which are narrow at their baſe, 
and larger than the ſegments of the calyx. 


3. STAMINA are three very long, capillary, 
hanging filaments, having ſhort ere& antherz 
divided into two parts. | 


H. Females. 
1. CaLyx is the ſame as in the males. 
2. Coxol LA is the like kind of petals as the 
males. | 


CHAP 


CC 


E PIO A A. TRAILING ARBUTUS, 


THERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called Epigza, or Trailing Arbutus. 


tionof this and ſtrike root at the joints. The leaves are 


plant, 


oval, oblong, undivided, rough, waved on their 


edges, and grow on long ſlender footſtalks. The 


flowers come out from the ends of the branches 


e 


in looſe hunches; their colour is white, and the 


general characters indicate their ſtructure; they 
appear in July, but are not ſucceeded by ri 


ſeeds in England, _ 8 5 
This ſpecies propagates itſelf very faſt by ſtrik- 
ing root from the joints of the ſtalks as they 


lie on the ground, and which, if left unmoleſted, 


would ſoon overſpread a large ſpot of ground; 


but by being taken off in the autumn, will not 


only keep the other plants within due bounds, 


but alſo will become good plants, and fit for any | 
place where they are wanted. They chiefly love 
a moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation, which alſo 


| ſhould be well ſheltered, to enſure their ſafety 


Titles, 


Species. 


through our ſevere winters — | 
There being no other ſpecies of this genus it is 


called ſimply, Epigæa. Micheli calls it, Meme- 


lum; Gronovius, Arbutus foliis ovatis integris, 


Petiolis laxis longitudine foliorum ; and Plukenet, 


8 R A P 


pP this genus there are, | 5 
| 1. Roſe Bay Willow Herb, or French | 


eee k * 
2. Broad-leaved Willow Herb, or Siberian 
Willow. LY | 
3. Hairy Willow Herb. 
4. Smooth-leaved Willow Herb. 
5. Narrow-leaved Willow Herb. 
Vor. I. oF. 


45 


The ſtalks are ligneous, lie on the ground, 


8 


five ſpear-ſhaped acuminated ſegments. 


2. CoroLLa is one hypocrateriforme petal. 
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3. PtsTILLUM conſiſts of a depreſſed germen, 
à very ſhort ſtyle, and nine reflexed patent 
ſtigmas. 
4. PrrtcareiuM is a round, depreſſed, uni- 
locular berry. a 
5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are nine in number, 
Placed circularly, gibbous on one ſide, and an- 
gular on the other. 
CLXXXIV. 
Pyrole affinis repens fruticoſa, foliis rigidis ſcabritiæ 
exaſperatis, fore pentapetaloide fiſtuloſo. It grows 
naturally in Virginia and Canada. „ 
Epigæa is of the claſs and order Decandria Claſs and 
Monogynia; and the characters are, order in 
1. CaLyx is a permanent double perianthium. be Lin- 
| The exterior part is compoſed of three oval, * | 
| ſpear-ſhaped, ſharp-pointed leaves ; the interior The cha- 
is longer than the exterior, erect, and divided into rafters. | 


The tube is cylindrical; hairy within, and a 


lictle longer than the calyx. The limb is patent, 
and divided into five oval oblong parts. | 


3. STAMINA are ten filiforme filaments the 


length of the tube, and affixed to the baſe of the 
corolla, having oblong acute antherz, _ i 
4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a globular hairy ger- 


men, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, | 


and an obtuſe quinquifid ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIVM is a ſubgloboſe, depreſſed, 


| five-cornered capſule, containing five cells. | 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many and roundiſh. 


The receptacle 1s large, and divided into five 
parts. „ 


CLXXXV. 


EPILOBIUM, WILLOW HERB, or FRENCH WILLOW. 


6. Marſh Willow Herb, 
7. Mountain Willow Herb. 


1. Roſe Bay Willow Herb, or French Wil- Roſe Bay 
* 


low. Of this ſpecies there are two principal va- 
rieties, | 
The White, and 
The Red French Willow. 
The roots are thick, white, and ſpread themſelves 
6N | | in 
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in a little time to a great diſtance, The ſtalks 


are thick, ſmooth, three or four feet high, and in 
the White variety are of a pale: green, in the Red 
of a purpliſh: colour; the difference of colour alſo 
in the leaves in the different varieties is preſerved. 


The leaves are long, narrow, terminate in a point, 


and much reſemble thoſe of the Willow tree. 
The flowers are produced in long ſpikes from 
the ends of the main ſtalks and branches; they 
are large, finely arranged on their ſeparate pe- 


dicles, appear in June, and from freſh ſprung- 


up ſuckers often ſhew themſelves in the au- 
tumn. | 


Theſe are t he moſt beautiful of all the ſpecies 


of this genus, and are chiefly cultivated to adorn 
chimneys, flower-pots, &c. for which purpoſes 
they are admirably adapted; but they are altogether 


improper for ſmall gardens, as they will, if per- 


mitted, ſoon overſpread the whole ſpot, and 
deſtroy whatever grows near them. In any cold 


abject part of the garden they will thrive exceed- 


ingly well, continue in ſuch places longer in 


flower, and Ve ready to cut to adorn the rooms 


| Broad- 
leaved, 


Uke the former. 


in the houſe, or to remain to ornament ſuch places 
where few things will grow and thrive. 

2. Broad-leaved Willow Herb, or Siberian 
Willow. The root is thick, white, and creeping 
The ſtalks are thick, upright, 


firm, and grow to be five or ſix feet high. The 
leaves are ſpear- ſhaped, oval, downy, loft to the 
touch, and grow alternately. The flowers come 
out in long ſpikes from the ends of the ſtalks; 


and 
Hairy 
Willow - 

Herb. 


Voarieties 
: | deſcribed , 


they are very large, of a reddiſh-purple colour, 
and ſhew themſclves about the ſame time as the 
former. 2 T6 


3. Hairy Willow Herb. Of this ſpecies there 


are two principal varieties, called, 


Small-flowered Hairy Willow Herb. 
Large-flowered Hairy Willow Herb, or Cod- 

lings and Cream. BBF 
Small- flowered Hairy Willow Herb. The 
ſtalks are upright, hairy, very brittle, branching, 


and about four feet high. The leaves are ſpear- 


ſhaped, hairy, decurrent, waved and ſerrated on 


their edges, and the lower ones grow oppoſite to 
each other. The flowers are produced in bunches 


from the ends of the ſtalks ; they appear in June, 
but are ſmall, and inferior in beauty to thoſe of 


The Large-flowered Willow Herb, or Codlings 


and Cream, This grows by the ſides of brooks, 


rivers, ditches, &c. and is well known all over 


England. The ſtalks are eln, firm, branching, 


brittle, and about four feet high. The leaves 


are ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, decurrent, hoary, of 
a whitiſh green, ſoft to the touch, and remarkable 


for emitting a ſcent like coddled apples. The 


flowers are produced from the ends of the ſtalks 


and branches in June; they are large, of a red- 


| Smooth - 
leaved, 


diſh- purple colour, and well known to every one. 

4. Smooth-leaved Willow Herb. The ſtalks 
are ſlender, ſmooth, brittle, branching, and about 
a foot and a half high. - The leaves are oval, 


| ſpear-ſhaped, indented, ſmooth, and grow oppo- 


ſite to each other on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers 


are produced from the wings of the leaves near 


Narrow- 
leaved, 


the ends of the branches on their own ſeparate 
footſtalks; they are ſmall, of a purpliſh colour, 
ſhew themſelves in June and July, and frequently 
in Auguſt and the autumn. ee 
This is rather a ſhort-lived ſpecies ; for tho 
the root will ſometimes continue many years, yet 
they frequently die in the autumn, ſoon after the 
plants have flowered and perfected their ſeeds. 
They will, however, ſometimes ſow themſelves, - 
come up, and maintain the ſucceſfion, if the foil 
is moiſt and ſuitable. | of 
5. Narrow-leaved Willow Herb. The ſtalks 


| itſelf to a conſiderable diſtance. 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, entire, and grow deſcribed. 


ſummer following. 


are flender, ſquare, upright, and put forth 
branches by pairs oppalire to each other. The 
leaves are narrow, ſpear- ſhaped, indented, and 
near the bottom of the plant grow oppoſite, but 
near the top frequently come out ſingly, and 
without order. The flowers are produced in 
ſpikes from the upper parts of the main ſtalk and 
branches; they come out from the wings of the 
leaves, and ornament the ſtalks for a conſiderable 
length; they are rather ſmall, of a beautiful red 
colour, appear in May, June, and July, and 
ſometimes ſhew themſelves in the autumn. 

6. Marſh Willow Herb. The ſtalks are up- 
right, ſquare, and ſend forth branches by pairs 
oppoſite to each other. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, entire, and grow oppoſite by pairs on the 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced in ſpikes from 
the upper parts of the ſtalks and branches, are 
of a reddiſh colour, and their petals are indented ; - 
they appear about the ſame time with the former, 
on their native marſhy wet grounds, and when 
in gardens will frequeatly ſhew themſelves in the 
MMSE OM PIER | 
7. Mountain Willow Herb. This hath a and 
creeping ſtalk, which ſtrikes root, and ſoon ſpreads 
The leaves are 1 


oppoſite to each other. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the leaves; they are ſmall, 


have bifid petals, appear in June, and, like 


moſt other creeping plants, will continue to ſhew 
themſelves occaſionally. from freſh ſuckers the 
greateſt part of the ſummer and autumn. 

All theſe ſpecies, the ſecond excepted, grow 
naturally in one part or- other in England, and 
their ſituation is uſually. by the ſides of rivers, 
moiſt hedges, ditches, and ſpungy marſhy places 


on the ſides of hills; ſo that whenever they are 


admitted into gardens, as ſimilar a ſituation as poſ- 
ſible ſhould be aſſigned them; though they will 
do very well in 7 ground, and flouriſh, yet 
not in ſuch beautiful luxuriance, as in a gravelly 
and ſandy ſoil, if the ſituation be ſhady. They 
are all propagated by parting of the roots, which 
may be done at any time ſucceſsfully in the au- 
tumn, winter, or early in the ſpring before the 
ſtalks ariſe. Pr | . 5 
Theſe plants are alſo raiſed by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the ſummer or autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe; the mould ſhould be well 
pulveriſed, and the bed be in the ſhade, When 
the plants come up they muſt be duly watered, if 
dry weather makes it neceſſary, and this work 
muſt be occaſionally repeated during the ſucceed- 
ing ſummer ; weeding muſt be all along obſerved, 
and in the autumn the plants will be of ſufficient 
ſtrength to be removed to the places where they 
are deſigned to remain, and will flower ſtrong the 
After all, ſome of theſe ſorts encreaſe ſo verx 
faſt by the roots, that it requires more trouble 
to keep them within bounds, than to propagate 
them; whilſt the others will ſhed their leeds, and 
produce plants often in improper places; fo that 
when once a garden is furniſhed with them, the 
trouble to keep them in due bounds, and in 
proper ſituations, will be greater than to mulriply 


the roots by art. 


1. Roſe Bay Willow Herb, or French Willow, 
is titled, Epilobium foliis ſparſis lineari-lanceolatis, 
Horibus inzqualibus. In the Flora Suecica it is 
termed, Epilobium floribus difformibus, piſtillo decli- 
nato; in the Flora Lapp. Epilobium foliis lanceolatis 
integerrimis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lyimachia 
Chameneriou difia anguſtifolia ; allo, Ly/imachia 
Chamenerion latifolia ; alſo, Ly/emachia Chamenerion 
difta Alpina. John Bauhine terms it,  Ly/imachra 


ſpecioſa, 


: Ti tle 3. 
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ſpecioſa, guibuſdam onagra dicta, ſiliguoſa; and Par- 


kinſon, Chamenerion flore Delpbinii. It grows na- 
turally in England, and moſt of the northern 
parts of Europe. 
2. Broad-leaved Willow Herb, or Siberian 
Willow, is, Epilobium foliis alaternis lanceolato- 
ovatis, floribus inæqualibus. It grows naturally 
in Siberia. 

3. Hairy Willow Herb is, Epilobium foliis 


oppoſitis lanceolatis ſerratis decurrenti = amplexicau- 


libus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lyſimachia filiquoſa 


birſuta, flore. parvo ; alſo, Lyfimachia ſiliquoſa 
hirſuta, magno flore. Hudſon diſtinguiſhes the 
Small-flowered variety by the name, Epilobium 


foliis lanceolatis undulato-ſerratis decurrentibus: in- 
Ferioribus oppoſitis, caule ſub/implici, racemo termi- 


nalibus; and the variety called Coddled Apples 
by the name, Lyſimacbia foltis lanceolatis ſerratis 


ſubdecurrentibus inſerioribus oppeſitis, caule ramoſo; 
and Fuchſius, Ly/machia purpurea, It grows 


naturally in moiſt places in England, and moſt 


countries of Europe. 


4. Smooth-leaved Willow Herb is, Epilobium 


faliis oppgſitis ovatis dentatis. Caſpar Bauhine 


_ calls it, Lyſimachia filiquoſa glabra major; Dodo- 
næus, Pſeudo-lyſemachium purpureum primum; Ge- 


rard, Lyſimachia campeſtris; and Parkinſon, Lyſi- 


machia ſiliquoſa major. | 
moiſt mountainous places in England, and moſt 
parts of: Europe. | PD; 7 

5. Narrow-leaved Willow Herb is, Epilobium 


foliis lanceolatis denticulatis : imis oppoſitis, caule 
_ tetragono, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ly/ſimachia 


ſiliquoſa glabra minor; and Tabernæmontanus, 


Lyfimachia minor. It grows naturally by the ſides 


of ditches and rivulets in England, and moſt 


countries of Europe. Oy 


6. Marſh Willow Herb is, Epilobium folii 


oppofitis lanceolatis integerrimis, petalis emarginatis, 


It grows naturally in 


caule ereffo, In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, 


Epilobium foliis linearibus ; alſo, Epilobium foliis 
lanceolatis, ramose florens. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Lyſumachia filiquoſa glabra anguſtifolia, It grows 
naturally in moiſt marſhy places in England, and 
molt parts of Europe. = BY | 

7. Mountain Willow Herb is, Epilobium foliis 
oppoſitis ovato-lanceolatis integerrimis filiquis ſeſſuli- 
bus, caule repente. In the Flora Suecica it is 
termed, Epilobium folits ovalibus : ſupericribus at- 
tenuatis; and in the Flora Lapp. Epilobium foliis 
ovato-oblongis integerrimis. Haller calls it, Epi- 
lobium, foliis elliplicis obtusò lanceolatis, totum Leve 3 
Scheuchzer, Chamænerion Alpinum, alſines foliis; 
Boccone, Lyſimachia filiqueſa nana, prunelle foliis; 
and Ray, Ly/imachia filiquoſa glabra minor latifolia. 
It grows naturally by the ſides of rivulets in 


England, alſo on the Alps of Lapland, and 


Switzerland.. | | 

- Epilobinm is of the claſs and order Oandria 

Monogynia; and the characters are, bäder 
I. CAL xx is a perianthium compoſed of four in the 


_ oblong, acuminated, deciduous, coloured leaves, Ent æan 


2. CoroLLa is four roundiſh, patent, emar- te. 


R The cha. 
ginated petals. | raters; 


3. STAMINA are eight awl-ſhaped filaments, 


which are alternately ſhorter, and have oval, 


compreſſed, obtuſe antheræ. e 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a very long cylin- 
drical germen placed below the receptacle, a fili- 
forme ſtyle, and a thick, quadrifid, obtuſe, reyo- 
lute ſtigma. | ei 
5. PERICARPIUM is a very long, cylindrical, 


ſtriated capſule formed of four valves, and con- 
taining four cells. | wh 


. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, oblong, 


and crowned with down. 


The receptacle is very long, tetragonous, 
free, flexile, and coloured, ” 


CR ©. 


This plant 
deſcribed, 


 EPIMEDIUM, BARREN WORT. 


FIRAHERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, | 


called in Engliſh, Barren Wort. 
The root is creeping, and ſoon ſpreads itſelf to 
a conſiderable diſtance. The footſtalks of the 


radical leaves are long, and divide into three bran- 
ches near the top, each of which ſupports three 


heart-ſhaped folioles, that are rigid, ſharp- 
pointed, of a pale-green colour on their upper- 
fide, and hoary or whitiſh underneath. The 
flower-ſtalks are round, woody, firm, often 
crooked, and grow to about a foot high. The 
flowers are produced from the tops of the ſtalks 
on footſtalks, each of which ſupports three 
flowers, except near the extremity, whece there 
are ſometimes two only, and one flower alone 
uſually crowns the top. They are ſmall, but very 
elegant, and their ſtructure is indicated in the 
general characters. They are of a purple colour, 
having a mixture of yellow and a bright red ; they 


appear in May and June, and ſometimes the ſeeds 


l 2, CoroLLAa is four oval, obtuſe, concave, pa- 


ripen in Auguſt, ſoon after which the leaves and 
ſtalks decay, and freſh ones ariſe early in the 
ſpring. 3 5 pi 

This fort is propagated by parting of the roots, = 
the beſt time fer which is early in the autumn, Culture. 
as ſoon as the ſtalks are decayed. It is very hardy, | 
and will grow in almoſt any foil or ſituation, 
but makes the greateſt progreſs in a rich light 
earth. | | 6 be 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Title. 


is titled ſimply, Epimedium. It grows naturally 


on the Alps, and other mountainous parts of the 
world. | 5 | 
Epimedium is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Claſs and 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, re 
1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of four inna 


p Linnzan 
ſmall, deciduous, oval, obtuſe, concave, patent ſyſtem. 


leaves, which are placed directly under the The cha- 


petals. racers, 


tent 


Claſs and 
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tent petals, and four cyathiforme nectariums, 


Species. 


Wood, 


which are as large as the petals, and incumbent 
on them. | | 


3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments preſ- 


ſing on the ſtyle, having oblong, erect, bilocular 


antheræ, opening longitudinally with two valves. 
4. PisTILLIUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 


VO. 


a ſhort ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 


{imple ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, pointed, bi- 
valvate pod, containing one cell. 
6. Se MINA. The feeds are many, and ob- 


long. 


CC AI NSD D IO OAK VO OK 


CHAP; 


ſpective names of, 

Wood Horſe-Tail. 

Corn Horſe- Tail. 

Marſh Horſe-Tail. 

River Horle-Tail. | 
Smooth Horſe-Tail. . | 
Rough Horſe-Tail, or Shave-Grals. 
Wood Horſe-Tail, The root 1s ſingle, 


DAS WD 


I 


| jointed, flrikes deep into the ground, and ſends 


the joints. The fructifications are produced in 


forth fibres from the ſides. 5 
channelled, rough, about two feet high, and 


compoſed of many tubular joints inſerted into 
one another. The leaves are long, ſlender, briſtly, 


and grow in bunches oppoſite to each other at 


ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks, are in perfec- 


Corn, 


_ Marſh, 


tion in April and May, and frequently in June. 
2. Corn Horſe - Tail The root is ſingle, 
jointed, and ſends forth fibres from the baſe. 


The ſtalks are numerous, jointed, a foot and a 
half high, and of a deep-green colour, The 


leaves are long, thick, jointed, angular, very | 
rough to the touch, and of a deep-green colour. 
The fructifications are found on naked ſtalks, and 


they appear fo early as March and April. 

3. Marſh Horle-Tail. The root 1s creeping, 
jointed, ſpreads itſelf to a conſiderable diſtance, 
and ſends out fibres from the joints. The ſtalks are 
ſimple, thick, ſtriated, angular, upright, jointed, 


and two feet high. I he leaves are narrow, briſtly, 
very rough, and grow in bunches from the joints. 


tion in June. 


River, 


| ſtriated, ho low, jointed, and four or five feet 


The fructifications are found in form of ſpikes 


at the tops of the ſtalks, and are in moſt perfec- 
4. River Horſe-Tail. The root is thick, 
ſpreading, jointed, and ſends forth fibres from 
every joint. The ſtalks are numerous, thick, 


high. The leaves are long, briſtly, ſtriated, fre- 
quently eight or ten inches long, and grow 


8 mooth - 


and 
Rough 
Horſe- 
Tail 
ceſcribed. 


twenty and thirty together in cloſe whorls round 
the ſtalk at every joint. 


ſtriking of all the ſpecies of Horſe-Tail. | 
5. Smooth Horle-Tail: The root is ſlender, 
jointed, and creeping. 1 
ſmooth, and naked, The fructifications are found 


in oblong ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks, and they 


are to be met with in June. 
6. Rough Horſe-Tail, or Shave-Graſs. The 
root is long, roundiſh, creeping, and of a Cuſky 


HE ſpecies of Horſe-Tail go by the re- 


The ſtalks are round, 


The fructifications are 
found at the tops of naked ſtalks in the form of 
oval ſpikes, and are to be met with chiefly in 
May and June. This is the grandeſt and moſt 


The ſtalks are ſimple, 


June to the end of Augult. N £ 

There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, ſome ye. 
being finely variegated, ſome branching near the 
| baſe, and others with ſimple naked talks. They 
are all very rough, and uſed by artificers for po- 
liſhing or ſmoothing their works on wood, horn, 


| /picato, frondibus compoſitis. 


— — 


minus, lenuifolium. 
and moiſt ſhady places in England, and moſt of 


the northern countries of Europe. 


CLXXXVI. 


HO RS E-T AI L. 


colour. The ſtalks are round, tubular, Jointed, 


| ſtriated, rough, thickeſt at the baſe, obtuſely 


pointed, naked, two or three feet high, and 


| | uſually of a browniſh-purple near the bottom. 


The tructifications are at the tops of the ſtalks, in 
large, oblong, oval ſpikes; they are of a brown 
colour, very broad, and are to be met with from 


7 


ivory, and ſometimes'on brais and copper; all 
theſe it poliſhes very well, and is ſaid to have the 
like effect in ſome degree on iron itſelf. Hence 
the name Shave-Grals has been long in uſe 
for this plant, : „„ | 
All theſe are plants of great ſingularity, and 
would be deemed beautiful, were it not for their 
being common. They are not cultivated ; but 
the propagation may nevertheleſs be effected, if 
a perſon ſhould be deſirous of a few of each to 
be ready for obſervation, by planting the roots 
in the autumn in ſome moiſt ſhady place. 

I. Wood Horſe-Tail is titled, 
Van Royen calls it, 
Equiſetum ſetis ramofis internodio multoties longiori- 


bus; Caſpar Bauhine, Equiſetum Hlvaticum te- 


muiſſmis ſetis; allo, Eguiſetum paluſtre tenuiſſimis 


| & lengiſſimis ſetis; Ray, Equiſetum ſylvaticum pro- 


cumbens ſetis uno verſu diſpoſitis ; Gerard, Equiſetum 
ſyfvaticum; and Parkin'on, Equiſetum, omnium 
It grows naturally in woods 


2, Corn Hotſe-Tall is, Eguiſetum ſcapo frufi- 
Acante nudo, ſterili frondoſo. In the Flora Suecica 
it is termed, Eguiſetum ſcapo fructiſicante nudo, 


caule ſterili, ramis compefitis, in the Flora Lapp. 


Equiſetum arvenſe. Van Royen calls it, Eguiſetum 
ſetis ſimplicibus internodio multoties longioribus; Guet- 
tard, Equiſetum ſetis quadrangularibus internodio 


longioribus, caulibus reptantibus , Caſpar Bauhine, 


Equiſetum arvenſe, longioribus ſetis ; Fuchſius, 


 Equiſetum minus; and Gerard, Equiſetum ſegetale. 


It grows naturally in moiſt fields and meadows 


in moſt parts of Europe, and the Eaſt. 


3. Marſh Horſe-Tail is, Eguiſetum caule angu- 
lato, ſrondibus fimplicibus. Van Royen calls it, 
Equiſetum ſetis fimplicibus internodio vix ſuperanti- 
bus , Lobel, Eguiſelum paluſtre ; and Caſpar Bau- 


hine, Equiſetum paluſtre brevioribus ſetis ; allo, 
| Egquiſetum paluſtre minus polyſtachyon. 


It grows 
naturally 


Equiſetum caule Titles, 
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naturally on bogs and moiſt places in moſt parts 
of Europe. : | 
4. River Horſe-Tail is, Equiſetum caule ſtriato, 
frondibus ſubſimplicibus. In the Flora Lapp. it is 
termed, Equiſetum fluviatile, Haller cails it, 
Equiſetum caule non ſulcato latiſſimo, verticillis den- 
ſiſſimis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Equiſetum paluſtre, lon- 
gioribus ſetis; Gerard, Equiſetum majus ; and 
Parkinſon, Equiſetum majus paluſtre. It grows 
moſtly by the tides of lakes, rivers, and in watery 
places in moſt countries of Europe. 
6. Smooth Horſe-Tail is, Equiſetum caule ſub- 
nudo lævi. Van Royen calls it, Equiſetum ſcapo nudo 
ſimpliciſſimo; and Ray, Equiſetum nudum lævius 
noſtras. It grows naturally in rotten boggy 


grounds and moiſt places in moſt countries of | 


Europe. 


4 . 


6. Rough Horſe-Tail is, Eguiſetum caule nudo; 
ſcabro baſi ſubramoſo. Th the Flora Lapp. it is 
termed, Equiſetum hyemale. Cammerarius calls 
It, Egquiſetum; Caſpar Bauhine, Equiſetum foliis 
nudum ramoſum z allo, Equiſetum nudum minus va- 
riegatum Bafilienſe ; alſo, Eguiſetum foliis nudum 
non ramoſum Junceum; Gerard, Equiſetum nudum; 
Parkinſon, Eguiſetum junceum ramoſum; alſo, Equi- 


Jetum junceum ſ. nudum; and Petiver, Equiſetum 


læve pane nudum. It grows naturally in woods 

and moiſt places in moſt countries of Europe. 

_ Equiſetum is of the claſs and order Crypto- | 
gamia Filices; and all that can with certainty Claſs and 
be known of its fructifications is, that they are order 


arranged in an oval oblong ſpike ; and that each 1 


is of a rounded figure, plane, peltated at the top, ſyſtem. 
and opens in various angles from the baſe. 
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ERICA 


ff Inge" different ſpecies of this genus are very 
elegant plants, the Common Heath or 


Remarks, 
Ling of our barren heaths not excepted ; and 


would, were it not for their commonneſs, be | 
in high eſteem, and thought richly deſerv- 
ing of a place in any collection of plants. 1 
ſhall therefore enumerate the principal hardy | 


| ſpecies, that my readers may know what they 
are, and may, if they pleaſe, ſelect the mot rare, 
or introduce 

gardens. ” Fr ons | 

The ſpecies of this genus are, 
Common Heath, or Ling. 
Portugal Heath. 

Herbaceous Heath. 

Small-leaved Heath. 

Spaniſh Heath, 55 
Greeniſh Purple-flowered Heath. 
Croſs-leaved Heath. | 
Tree Heath. N 
Pale Purple-flowered Heath. 
10. Rough-leaved Heath. 

11. Hungarian Heath, 
12. Fir-leaved Heath | | 
23. Iriſh Heath, or Iriſh Whorts. | | 

Deſerip. .- 3+ Common Heath, or Ling. The ſtalk is 
tion of the WOOdy, tough, ſlender, very ramoſe, and about 
Common two feet high. The leaves are ſmall, oblong, 


Heath, triquetrous, erect, and grow oppoſite to each 
other. 


Species, 


© 098 QA Sa ND - 


ſmall, of a bright red colour often inclining to a 
purple; they appear early in the ſummer, and often 
continue in ſucceſſion until the end of autumn. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers 7 | 

2. Portugal Heath. The ſtalks are ligneous, 
tough, divide into numerous ſlender branches 
covered with a pale-brown bark, and grow to 
near two feet high. The leaves are ſhort, ſmooth, 
grow by threes, and have a white longitudinal 
line on their under ſide, The flowers are roundiſh 


Variety, 


Portugal, 


and angular, and come out in naked umbels from 


Vor. I. 
45 


a few plants of all the forts into their 


| The flowers come out from the fides of | 
the branches near the upper parts; they are 


the ends of the 
long, and their colour is purple; they appear in 


ceous, ſlender, and lie on the ground. The 


of whorls round the ſtalks, ſittin 


branching, and nearly procumbent. 


H E T . 


the ends of the ſtalks; they are of a pale · blue 
colour, and continue to ſhew 
part of the ſummer. 


themſelves great 


3. Herbaceous Heath. The ſtalks are "= : 
Herba- i 
leaves grow by threes, are ſmall, triquetrous, 1 


and ſpreading. The flowers come out from the 


| ſides of the branches; they are ſmall, bell- ſhaped, 


and ſhew themſelves moſt of the ſummer months. 
4. Small-leaved Heath. The ſtalks are many, 


| ſlender, ligneous, tough, hardly a foot high, 

I and ſend forth branches, which are covered 
I with a whitiſh bark. 

| ſmall, narrow, ſmooth, numerous, and adorn. 


The leaves are very 


the ſtalks by threes nearly their whole length. 
The flowers are een in looſe ſpikes from 
alks; their figure is rather ob- 


May, and will at times ſhew themſelves all ſum- 
mer. | | | 


5. Spaniſh Heath. The ſtalks are erect, woody, Spaniſh, 


tough, and ſend forth many ſlender branches, 
| which are of a white colour. 
by threes, are ſmall, ſpreading, and uſually fall off 


The leaves grow 


early in the autumn. The flowers grow in kind 
cloſe without 
any footſtalks; they are of an herbaceous co- 
lour, bell-ſhaped, and, like the preceding, come 
out great part of the ſummer. | 

6. Greeniſh Purple-flowered Heath. This hath  . 
a ligneous, tough, branching ſtalk, which grows p,,gje. 
to about a foot high. The leaves are ternate, flowered, 


| ſpear-ſhaped, and lie over each other imbricatim. 


The flowers are produced in kind of ſpikes from 
the ends of the branches ; they are of an oval 


figure, and are all turned one way; their colour 
is a greeniſh-purple, and they continue in ſue- 
ceſſion a long 


time in the ſummer. Des 
7. Crofs-leaved Heath. The ſtem is woody, and 


The leaves Croſs- 
eave 


are awl-ſhaped, of a dark-green, a little hairy, Fleach, 


patent, and grow four round the ſtalks, two being geferibed. 


The flowers 
come 


LH : - 


placed oppoſite to two croſs- wiſe. 
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come out in cluſters from the ends of the branches; | early in the autumn, that they may be eſtabliſhed 
they are nearly round, of a fine bright red co- | in their new ſituation before the froſts come on, 
Iour, and uſually appear in July and Avgult. which would otherwiſe probably throw them out 
Variety, . There is a variety of this ſpecies with White | of the ground. When they are to be encreaſed 
| flowers. | | by layers, the yourg branches ſhould be layered 
8. Tree Heath. The ftem is erect, woody, | in the autumn, and by the autumn following 
branching, downy, and grows to upwards of a | they will have ſtruck good root, and may be re- 
yard high, The leaves are quatcrnate, narrow, | moved to the places where they are deſigned to 
and ſpreading. I he flowers come out in cluſters | remain, By cuttings or ſlips alſo they will grow. 
from the ends of the branches; they are of an | Theſe ſhould be taken off about the end of April, 
oval figure, white, and uſually ſhew themſelves | or in May, and planted in beds of light and 
in July and Augult. There is a variety with | finely pulveriſed earth. The beds ſhould be 
pale-red flowers, They muſt have a light dry | then hooped and covered with mats, both night 
ſoil, and a well-ſheltered ſituation, or they will and day, for a week or more, as you ſee occaſion ; 
be in danger of being deſtroyed by a ſevere | nevertneleis opening an end of it occaſionally, to 
winter. They are very beautiful plants, the largeſt | admit a due proportion of air. The plants muſt 
of all the kinds of Heath, and are well adapted | be conſtantly and regularly watered until they 
to figure in the ſhrubbery with other plants of | have taken root, and after that they will require 
the fame growth. II | No trouble, except weeding and watering. in dry 
| 9. Pale Purple-flowered Heath. The ſtalks | weather. In this bed they ſhould remain for two 
on le. are woody, branching, and he on the ground. | ſummers, by which time they will be gron to 
flawered, The leaves grow five together round the branches | be good plants, and in the autumn may be re- 
at the joints. 1 he lowers come out from the | moved (obſerving to continue a ball of earth to 
ſides of the branches near the ends; they are | eaci root) to the places dete they are deſigned 
of an oval figure, a pale - pur le colour, and ſhew | to remain. 1 | | | 
themſelves in May. „ They are alſo propagated by ſeeds, which is 
Rough- 10. Rough-leaved Heath. The ſtem 18 woody, the beit, though the floweſt way of railing theſe 
| leaved, branching, two feet high, and covered with a | plants. Sow the ſecds as ſoon as they are ripe, - 
| blackiſh bark. Ihe leaves are ſmall, oblong, | in beds of the fineſt mould; for if they are kept 
rough, ciliated reflexed on their edges, ſpreading, | until the ſpring, they are uſually a whole year 
and placed by threes on the branches. The | before they come up. The day atter ſowing 
flowers come out in whorled bunches from the | them give the bed a good watering, hoop it, and 
ends of the branches; they are large, oval, of a | cover it with mats; continue the watering as you 
_ bright-purple colour, and ſhew themſelves in | find occaſion, and many of the plants will come 
May, and frequently about the end of Scp- | up in the autumn, and the reſt will make their 
| tember. EN „ appearance in the ſpring. All ſummer keep them 
Huvga- 11. Hungarian Heath. This is a ſmall, pro- clean from weeds, and water them in dry wea- 
a cumbent, ligneous plant. The leaves are qua- ther, and the ſpring following plant them out in 
ternate, triangular, {mall, ſmooth, and patent. | beds ſix inches aſunder. Here let them ſtand two 
The flowers come out from the ſides of the | years, and then remove them with care to the 
branches near the top; they are oblong, of a | places where they are deſigned to'remain, _ 
pale-red colour, and ſhew themſelves early in the Moſt of theſe plants thrive beſt in a light b 
0 ane . ” I fandy earth, though ſome flouriſh moſt in a 1 
Fir- 12. Fir-leaved Heath. The ſtalks are ſhrubby, moiſt and ſpungy ground, as may be collected fituadon. 
leaved, flender, tough, divide into many branches, and | from their places of reſidence, which follows their | 
| grow to about a foot and a half or two feet high. | titles; but notwithſtanding that, they are not over- 
The leaves grow five together at the joints round | nice in their fare, for they will grow almoſt every 
the ſtalks ; they are moderately long, narrow, | where. Thoſe from Portugal, and the ſouthern 
pointed, and much reſemble thoſe of the common | parts of Europe, ought to have a dry and well- 
Fir-tree. The flowers are produced in great | ſheltered ſituation. | 
plenty from the ends and fides of the branches; The African ſorts differ little in appearance 
their figure is cylindrical, and they are of a faint- | from thoſe above-mentioned ; and whoever is 
purple colour ; they appear early in the ſummer, | inclined to propagate them ſhould procure the 
and will frequently, on different plants, ſhew them- | ſeeds from Africa, and ſow them in pots filled 
ſelves at the end of autumn. | with light ſandy earth. The ſpring following they 
and 13. Iriſh Heath, or Iriſh Whorts. The ſtalks | ſhould be plunged into a hot-bed, to promote 
e are ſhrubby, branching, hairy, and covered with | their ſprouting. When the plants are fit to be 
or leit: an iron- coloured bark. The leaves are oval, ſpear- | removed, each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate pot, 
'Whorts, ſhaped, entire, lightly hairy, of a pale-green | and plunged up to the rim in a ſhady part of the 
colour on their upper ſide, hoary underneath, and | garden, there to remain until October or Novem- 
grow alternately on the branches. The flowers ber, if the weather is mild, and then be removed 
are produced in bunches from the ends of | into the green-houſe. The ſpring following a 
FIR the branches; they are moderately large, and | ſhare may be ſet abroad, and treated as green- 
ſucceeded by roundiſh berries containing the | houſe plants, and the reit turned out of the pots, 
ſeeds, | Vf. With the mould at the roots, into a dry, warm, 
All theſe are hardy and diſtin& ſpecies of this | well-ſheltered place; and they will ſometimes 
genus, which admit of numerous varieties, differ- | ſurvive the cold of our temperate winters, be 
ing in the ſize and narrowneſs of the leaves, and | ſtronger plants, and produce larger and better 
colour of the flowers; but upon examining all | flowers than thoſe preſerved in pots. | | 
of them minutely, they will be found to agree to | 1. Common Heath, or Ling, is titled, Erica Tiqges. 
the titles belonging to one or other of the above | antheris bicornibus incliſis, corollis inegqualibus cam- 
kinds, except the African ſorts, of which there | panulatis mediocribus, foliis eppoſitis ſagittatis. In 
are no leſs than twenty-three diſtinct ip-cies, and | the Hortus Clifort. it is termed, Erica foliis quadri- 
which are too tender to live abroad in our climate | fariam imbricatis triquetris glabris erefis, corollis * 
in winter, | inequalibus calyce brevioribus. Caſpar Bauhine 
Methes They are all eaſily propagated by ſuckers, | calls it, Erica vulgaris glabra; alſo, Erica myrice 
ol propa- layers, or cuttings. Thoſe forts that throw out | folio hirſuto; Ray, Erica vulgaris hirſuta; and 
RY ſuckers ſhould have them taken off and planted | Parkinſon, Erica vulgaris. It grows naturally 
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in a ſandy, barren, uncultivated ſoil in England 
and moſt parts of Europe. 

2. Portugal Heath is, Erica ant heris bicornibus 
exſertis, corollis globoſis umbellatis, foliis ternis ace- 
rofis glabris, Leefling calls it, Erica folits acerofis 
glabris ternts, coroliis evaits, flaminibus brevioribus 
terminalipus. It inhabits Luſitania. 

3. Herbaceous Heath is, Erica antheris bicorni- 
bus incluſis, corollis campanulatis mediocribus ſecundis, 
foliis ternis {riquetris patulis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Erica procumbens herbacea; and Cluſius, 


Erica coris folio 8. It inhabits the ſouthern parts 


of Europe. | | | | 

4. Small-leaved Heath is, Erica antheris bicer- 
nibus incluſis, corollis ovatis racemoſis, folits ternis 
glabris lincaribus. Guettard calls it, Erica foliis 
lincaribus ter nis, floribus globoſo-oblangis laxe ſpica- 
tis; Loefling, Erica folits acerofis glabris ternis, 


corollis oblongo-cvatis, ſtaminibus longioribus verti- 
cillato-racemaſis; Caſpar Bauhine, Erica humilis, 


cortice cinerco, arbuti flore; Cluſius, Erica coris 


folio 6. and Gerard, Erica tentifolia., It grows 


naturally in dry, woody, and heathy grounds in 
England and ſeveral other parts of Europe, and 
Ys of | DO Een | 

S5. Spaniſh Heath is, Erica antberis bicornibus 


incluſis, corollis campanulatis nk follis terms 


patentibus, ramis albis. Sauvages calls it, Erica 


erella, foliis ternis, floribus ad alas ſeſſilibus verti- 


cillatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Erica major ſcoparia, 
froliis deciduis; and Lobel, Erica ſcoparia, floſculis 


berbaceis. It grows naturally in Spain, and the 


South of France. 


6. Greeniſh Purple-flowered Heath 1s, Erica 


_ antheris bicornibus incluſis, corollis ovatis longioribus, 
racemis corymboſis ſecundis foliis ternis. In the 


Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Erica folits lanctolatis 


oppoſitis- imbricatis, floribus uno verſu racemoſis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Erica major, floribus ex 


herbaceo purpureis; and Cluſius, Erica coris folio 3. 
It is a native of Portugal.  _ | 


7. Croſs-leaved Heath is, Erica ani beris bicor- 


nibus incluſis, corollis ſubgloboſis confertis folio lon- 
gioribus, foliis quaternis ciliatis patentibus. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Erica foliis ſubulatis 
ciliatis quaternis, corollis globoſo-ovatis terminalibus 
confertis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Erica ex rubro 


nigricans ſcoparia ; and John Bauhine, Erica Bra- 


brantica folio coridis hirſuto quaterno. It grows 
naturally in moiſt heathy grounds in England, 
and moſt of the northern parts of Europe. 


8. Tree Heath is, Erica antheris bicornibus in- 
 clufis, corollis campanulatis longioribus, foltis quater- 


nis patentiſſimis, caule ſubarboreo tomentoſo. Sauvages 
calls it, Erica erecta, foliis quaternis, floribus ſpicato- 


 racemoſis ,, Van Royen, Erica foliis acerofis linea- 


ribus patentiſſimis, corollis ovatis, ſtaminibus bre- 
vibus ; and Caſpar Bauhine, Erica maxima alba. 
It grows naturally in the ſouth of Europe. 


mw, ” 1 3 


9. Pale Purple-flowered Heath is, Erica ſoliis 
in ſummitat? quinis, caule procumbente. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Erica procumbens dilute purpurea ; 
John Bauhine; &rice: foliis corios, flore purpureo 
dituticris coloris; and Cluſius, Erica coris folio 7. 
It inhabits the ſouth of Europe. 

10. Rough-leaved Heath is, Erica antberis 
Amplicibus intluſis, corollis ovatis irregularibus, flo- 
ribus ter no. racemoſis, feliis ternis ciliatis. Leefling 
calls it, Erica foliis ovatis ciliatis ternis, corollis 
alis apice tabuloſis irregularibus verticillato-race- 
meſis , Caſpar Bauhine, Erica hirſuta Anglica ; 
Cluſius, Erica 123 Gerard, Erica vulgaris hir ſuta; 
and Parkinſon, Erica vulgaris birſutior. It grows 
naturally on heathy grounds in England and Por- 
rugal. 3 ee 
11. Hungarian Heath is, Erica antheris fim- 
Plicibus exſertis, corollis ovatis ſublongioribus, foliis 
quaterns triangularibus patentibus glabris. Caſpar 
Bavhine calls it, Erica procumbens, ternis foliis, 
carnea; and Cluſius, Erica coris folio 9g, It grows 
naturally in the ſandy parts of Hungary, Swit- 
zerland, and on Mount Baldus. | 15 

12. Fir-leaved Heath is, Erica antheris fimpli- 
cibus bifidis exſertis, corollis cylindricis, foliis quinis 
patentibus. John Bauhine calls it, Erica, ſoliis 
corios, multiflora; Caſpar Bauhine, Erica maxi- 
ma purpuraſcens, lougioribus folits; and Lobel, 
Erica juniperifolia denſe fruticans Narbonenſis. It 
grows naturally in uncultivated places in England, 
the ſouth of France, and in the Eaſt. tat” 

13. Iriſh Heath, or Iriſh Whorts, is, Erica 


| Tacemo terminali, foliis alternis ſubtus tomentofis. 


Tournefort calls it, Erica Cantabrica, fore maxi- 
mo, foltis myrti ſubtus incanis ; Ray, Erica ſ. Da- 
beci Hybernis, Petiver, Erica Hybernica, foliis 
myrti piloſis ſubtus incanis; and Hudſon, Vaccinium 
racemis nudis, foliis integerrimis revolutis lanceolato- 
ovatis, ſubtus tomentoſis. It grows naturally in 
the Hibernian mountains. e eee | 

Erica is of the claſs and order Octandria Mono- Claſs 


poſed of four oval, coloured, erect leaves. ſyſtem. 
2. CoROLLA is a bell-ſhaped ſwelling petal, The cha- 
divided into four parts at the brim. rater 
3. STAMINA are eight capillary filaments fixed 
to the receptacle, having bicornate antherz. _ 
4. PisrIILuu conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, a 
ſtraight filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, 
and a coronulated, four - cornered, quadrifid 
ſtigma. | . 
5. PERICARPIUM 1s a roundiſh, covered cap- 
ſule, ſmaller than the calyx, formed of four valves, 
and containing four cells. | „ 
6. Sxmina, The ſeeds are numerous and 
| ſmall. | „ we 
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CHAP. 


gynia ; and the characters are, | 8 * 
| 1. Caxxx is a permanent perianthium, com- Linnzan 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species, 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Viſcous 
Erigeron, 


\ 


8 


THE perennials of this genus are, 
1. Viſcous Erigeron, or Great Sweet 
Flea-Bane. 

2. Philadelphian Flea-Bane. 
Blue - flowered Flea-Bane. 
Blue Alpine Flea-Bane. 
Lapland Erigeron. 
Graſs-leaved Erigeron. 
Tuberous-rooted Flea-Bane. 


OS) 


1. Viſcous Erigeron, or Great Sweet Flea- 
Bane. The ſtalk is thick, upright, branching, 
glutinous, and grows to about a yard high. The 
leaves are oval, oblong, hairy, ſeſſile, grow al- 


=> SS 


ternately, and in warm weather exude a viſcous 


matter. The flowers are produced ſingly from 


the ends and ſides of the branches in long foot- 


ſtalks; they are yellow, finely ſcented, and the 


general characters indicate their ſtructure ; they 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 


T 
Philadel- 
phian 
Flea- 
Bane, 


appear in 
tember. 55 N 
2. Philadelphian Flea-Bane. The ſtalk is up- 
right, a little branching, and grows to about a 
foot high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, rough, 


ſlightly ſerrated, and embrace the ſtalk with their | 
baſe. The flowers are produced in ſmall bunches 
from the tops of the ſtalks; their rays are of a 


white colour, and yellow in the center; they 


| ſhew themſelves in July and Auguſt, and the | 


Variety. 


Blue- | 
flowered, 


about a foot and a half high. The leaves are | 


flowers. | | : 
3. Blue-flowered Flea-Bane. The root is yel- 
low, hot and biting to the taſte. The ſtalks 


feeds ripen in the autumn. | Is 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with purple 


are upright, uſually undivided, and grow to 


ſpear-ſhaped, leng, narrow, rough, of a bad 


green colour, and grow alternately. The flowers 


come out alternately from the tops of the ſtalks, 


growing ſingly on their reſpective footſtalks; 


they are of a pale-blue colour, appear in Auguſt, 


and in September the ripe ſeeds will be wafted 
about with the wind. | 


Blue Al. 


pine Flea- 
| Bane, SENT 


4. Blue Alpine Flea-Bane. The ſtalks are 
upright, firm, and grow to be two feet high. 
The leaves are long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, and 
grow alternately on the ſtalks. 


flowers only are generally produced from the 


appear in July or Auguſt, and are ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeeds, covered by a kind of 


ends of the ſtalks ;. they are of a blue colour, 


broywniſh iron- coloured down. | | 


4 
Lapland 
Erigeron, 


deſcri bed d 


5. Lapland Erigeron. 
hairy, and about nine inches high. The leaves 
are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, entire, whitiſh under- 
neath, and grow alternately, The flowers only 
crown the top of each ſtalk ; they are moderately 


large, ' yellowiſh, and have hairy cups; they 


Variety. 


Gn 
leaved 
Erigeron. 


appear in July, and are ſoon ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds covered with down, and blowing about 
with the wind. | 
There is a variety 
purpliſh-coloured rays. 


6. Graſs-leaved Erigeron. The ſtalks are 


ſlender, and grow only to three or four inches 


high. The leaves are narrow, rough, ciliated, 


Two or three 


The ſtalk is ſlender, 


of this plant covered with 


CLXXXIX. 


V 


and placed alternately. One flower only crowns 
the top of each ſtalk ; their colour 1s white, they 
appear often in June, and the ſeeds ripen ſoon 


after the flowers are fallen. | 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with hardly 


any ſtalk at all, the flower ariſing immediately 


from the root on a ſhort footſtalk. RT 
7. Tuberous-rooted Flea-Bane, The root is 


l thick, fleſhy, and tuberous. The ſtalks are 


ligneous, ſhort, tough, and ſend forth a few 


Variety. | 


Tuberous 
rooted 
Flea- 


ſingle branches from the ſides. The leaves are Bane. 


ſpear-ſhaped, entire, narrow, ſtiff, and grow 


on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out 


ſingly from the ends of the branches; they are 


of a yellow colour, ſhew themſelves in Auguſt, 


and are ſucceeded by ripe downy ſeeds in the 
autumn, . 1 5 


All theſe forts are propagated either by part- 


Methods 


ing of the roots, or ſowing the ſeeds. They are of propa- 


beſt time for dividing the roots, it may ſucceſs- 
fully be done any time in the winter or ſpring, 
before the ſtalks ſhoot up for flowering. They 
will grow in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, but they 


very hardy; ſo that although the autumn is the gating 


theſe. 
plants. 


chiefly delight in a light freſh earth in a ſhady 


place. 
Great number 


of plants may be ſoon raiſed 


by ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be ſown in the autumn, 


or end of ſummer, ſoon after they are ripe, in 


with an even hand, and ſlightly raked in. If 
dry weather happens the beds ſhould be watered, 


will be found to have made their appearance, 
and the reſt will come up in the ſpring, When 


| beds of light earth. They ſhould be ſcattered 
and before the end of autumn numbers of plants 


they come up too cloſe, the weakeſt ſhould be 


drawn out to make room for the others; the | 
weeds mult be carefully cleared away as often as 


they appear. 


Watering in dry weather muſt be 


afforded the plants, and by the autumn they 


will become ſtrong, and of proper ſize to remove 
to the places where they are deſigned to remain. 
This removal ſhould be made early in the au- 


tumn, that they may be eſtabliſhed in their new 
| ſituation before the froſts come on; and the 


ſummer following the ſtrongeſt plants will flower 


and perfect their ſeeds, whilſt the weakeſt fre- 


quently remain until the ſecond ſummer after 


removal before they ſhew their bloom. 


Plenty of plants will alſo riſe ſpontaneouſly from 


ſcattered feeds after they have once flowered in 


a garden; for theſe ripen freely, and being crown- 
ed with down are often wafted by the wind to 


a conliderable diſtance, and generally come up 


where they happen to fall ; ſo that having once 


obtained a few of theſe plants, they will afford 


you offspring enough without any trouble, ex- 
cept keeping them clean from weeds, and hoeing 
them down where they come up in improper 
places. 3 | : 

1. Viſcous Erigeron, or Great Sweet Flea- 
Bane, is titled, Erigeron pedunculis unifloris late- 
ralibus, foliis lanceolatis denticulatis calycibus ſquar- 
rofis, corollis radiatis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus 


it is termed, After foliis ſerratis, pedunculis ſim- 


p8licibus 


Titles. 
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major Dioſcoridis; Dodonæus, Conyza major. 
grows naturally in Italy, France, and Spain. 


It 


2. Philadelphian Flea-Bane is, Erigeron caule 


multifloro, foliis lanceolatis ſubſerratis; caulinis ſemi- 
amplexicaulibus. It grows naturally in Canada. 
3. Blue-flowered Flea-Bane is, Erigeron pedun- 
culis alternis unifloris. In the Flora Lapp. it is 
termed, Erigeron vulgare. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Conyza cerulea acris; Columna, Amellus mon- 
tanus equicolorum ; Parkinſon, Conyza odorata 


cerulea;, and Tournefort, Afer arven/is cæruleus 
acris. It grows naturally in dry meadows and 


paſture grounds in England, and molt parts of 


Europe. 


4. Blue Alpine Flea-Bane is, Erigeron caule 


ſub-bifloro, calyce ſubhirſuto. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Conyza cerulea Alpina major; John Bauhine, | 
 Aﬀteri montano purpureo fimilis ſ. globulariæ. 


It 


grows naturally in the Helvetian mountains. 


5. Lapland Erigeron is, Erigeron caule unifloro, : 


calyce piloſo. In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, After 
caule unifloro, foliis integerrimis, calyce villoſo ſub- 


rotundo. Haller calls it, Aſter caule unifloro, calyce 
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This 
plant 
| deſcribed. 


| Variety, 


Culture. 


Zomentoſo, It grows naturall 


Lapland and Switzerland. 


gramineis. It grows naturally in Siberia. 


y on the Alps of 


plicibus lateralibus unifleris longitudine folii foliofis. 
. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 'Conyza mas Theophraſt, 


7. Tuberous-rooted Flea-Bane is, Erigeron 
foliis linearibus, ramis unifloris, caule ſuſtruticoſo. 
_ Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Chondrilla bulboſa Syriaca, 


foliis anguſtioribus ; alſo, Chondrilla bulboſa Sy- 


called, Alpine Erinus. 


1 85 NIS genus affords us one hardy ſpecies ; 


The radical leaves are ſmall, oblong, ſerrated, 


of a dark-green colour, grow in tutts, and lie 
on the ground. The ſtalk is about two inches 
high, and the flowers come out from the top in 


looſe erect bunches. Their colour is purple, 
and the general characters indicate their ſtruc- 
ture ; they appear in May, and the ſeeds ripen 
in July. | ER 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers. | ROT Page 4 
Theſe plants are propagated by parting of the 


roots, which may ſucceſsfully be done in the 


autumn, winter, or early in the ſpring ; though 


the early part of autumn, or the latter end of 


ſummer, is preferable. They will grow in almoſt 
any ſoil or ſituation, but they chiefly like the 
ſhade, and a moiſt reſidence. | 


| They are alſo propagated by | ſeeds, whi ch 


ſhould be ſown in beds of fine light earth, ſoon 
after they are ripe; the beds muſt be hooped, 
to be covered with mats in the heat of the day, 


and watered as often as dry weather makes 


Vol. I. 
1 : 45 


6. SeMiIna. e e 
| florets are ſmall; oblong, and crowned with long 


thoſe of the hermaphrodites. 


— 


riaca, foliis latioribus; Sauvages, Erigeron caule 
Jubunifloro, foliis lanceolato-linearibus rigidis, ra- 
dice tuberoſd; Cluſius, Chondrilla altera Dioſcoridis 
putata; Moriſon, Conyza marina; alſo, Aſter 
conyzoides Geſneri; and Magnol, Conyza tuberoſa 
lutea, folits anguſtis & rigidis. It grows naturally 
in Syria, France, &c. „ 
Erigeron is of the claſs and order Syngengſa Po- 
Iygamia Superflua; and the characters are, 


Cl 
1. Calyx, The general calyx is imbricated, an 


cylindrical, and oblong. 1 he ſcales are awl- in the 

Linnæan 
ſtem. 
be cha? 
acters. 


ſhaped, erect, and nearly equal. 


2. COROLLA is a compound radiated flower. 4 
The hermaphrodite florets are in the diſk; each x 


of them is funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five ſeg- 
ments at the top. The female half florets com- 
poſe the rays ; theſe are tongue-ſhaped, narrow, 
erect, and for the moſt part entire. 


3. STAMINA, of the hermaphrodites, are five 


very ſhort capillary filaments, having a tubular 


_ cylindrical anthera. 


4. PtsTILLUM of the hermaphrodites, conſiſts 


of a very ſmall germen crowned with down, that 
is longer than the corollula ; a filiforme ſtyle the 
length of the down; and two oblong revolute 


_— 


ſmall downy germen, a capillary ſtyle the 


ſtigmas. 1 fo OE Eon 
| ot Yo. The piſtilum of the females, conſiſts of a 
6. Graſs-leaved Erigeron is, Erigeron caule 
unifloro, foliis linearibus ciliatis ſcabris, Gmelin 
calls it, After caule unifloro longitudine foliorum | 
lincatum ; and Amman, After acaulos albus foliis | 


length of the down, and two very flender 


ſtigmas. | | | 
5. PzRICaRPIUM. There is none. 
The ſeeds of the hermaphrodite 


down. 
The 


it neceſſary, About the end of Auguſt your plants 
will come up, at which time watering muſt be 
duly afforded them ; the beds muſt be conſtantly 
covered in the heat of the day ; but the mats 


muſt be always taken off at night, and in all 
cloudy, miſty, and rainy weather. The weeds 


muſt be picked out as they ariſe. About the 
middle or end of September the ſhading the 
plants with mats ſhould be diſcontinued ; for by 
that time the warmth of the ſun will refreſh them, 
and do them good. On the approach of winter 


it would be adviſeable to ſtick ſome furze buſhes 


round the bed, if the ſituation is not well de- 


fended, to break the keen edge of the ſharp 
froſts; or the beds being already hooped, may be 


covered with mats in ſuch weather, the more 
effectually to enſure their ſafety. All the ſum- 
mer following watering muſt be afforded them, 


as often as there ſhall be occaſion; the weeds 


muſt be regularly drawn out as they appear ; 
ſhade ſhould be granted them if it can conve- 
niently be done ;*and by the autumn they will be 


of proper ſtrength to be removed to the places 
where they are to remain. 


6 P This 
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ſeeds of the female florets are ſimilar to 


ad: 
d order 
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Titles, This ſpecies is titled, Erinus floribus racemoſis. the calyx. The limb is plane, and divided into 
Sauvages calls it, Erinus. Caſpar Bauhine, Age- | five nearly equal obcordated ſegments. . 
ratum ſerratum Apinum; Dalechamp, Ageratum 3. STAMINA are four very ſhort filaments 
purpureum; and Barreher, Ageratum minus ſaxa- | ſituated within the tube of the flower, of which 
tile, fore albo, It grows naturally on the Hel- the two oppoſite are a little longer than the 
vetian and Pyrenean mountains, and in the ſouth others; and the antheræ pecular to all of them, 
Clas Of France. | „„ / | | 
and order Erinus is of the claſs and order Didynamia An- 4. PrsTiLLUM confiſts of an oval germen, a 
in the gioſpermia; and the characters are, very ſhort ſtyle, and a capitated ſtigma. 
Linnzan 1. Cal yx is a permanent perianthium, com- 5. PERICARPIUM is an oval bilocular capfule, 
ee . poſed of five equal, erect, ſpear-ſhaped leaves. covered by the calyx, and opening two ways. 
* 2. CoROLLA is one unequal petal. The tube 6. SEMINxA. The ſeeds are numerous and 
is oval, cylindrical, reflexed, and the length of | ſmall. | Es 
SAD SAO NEISTOA SOS IOA DS / rr 
CHAP: CXCI. 
 ERYNGIUM, ERYNGO, or SEA-HOLLY. 

V this genus there are, , pectoral, deobſtruent, and much uſed in decoc- 
Species. 1. Eryngo, or Sea-Holly. tions, &c. ee i das. 1 
2. Common Eryngo. 3. Amethyſtine Eryngo. The radical leaves Amethyl. 

3. Amethyſtine Eryngo. are digitated, and cut into numerous ſegments, tine 
4. Small Eryngo. | all of which end in a ſmall ſpine. The ſtalks Eryngo. 
5. Alpine Eryngo. 98 grow to about two feet high, and are adorned 

6. Broad - leaved Plane Eryngo. with leaves which are ſmaller and more beauti- 

7. Virginian Eryngo. . I ͤ fully divided than the radical ones, and the 
De 8. Oriental Eryngo. En TE; is of the colour of an amethyſt, The 
tionofthe 1+ Eryngo, or Sea-Holly. The root is thick, | flowers are alſo of that colour, but in a finer and 
Eryngo, fleſhy, long, creeping, and ſtrikes deep into the | more perfect degree; they appear in July, and 
or Sea- ground. The radical leaves are large, roundiſh, | the ſeeds ripen in September. 5 I 
| Holly. ſinuated, plicated, prickly, of a bluiſh-white co- | There is a variety of this, with more rounded .. 

Jour, and grow on long ſtiff footſtalks; thoſe on | leaves, and larger heads of flowers, of a pale- Variety. 
the ſtalks are ſmaller, but prickly, of the ſame | blue colour. 555 | . 
ſhape, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe, | 4. Small Eryngo. The radical leaves are ob- Small, 

The ſtalks are ſmooth, round, thick, tough, | long, plane, and cut on their edges. The ftalk 
branching, of a bluiſh-green colour, and grow | divides into branches by pairs, and grows to 
to about a foot and a half high. The flowers | about nine inches high. The flowers are pro- 
come out from the ends of the branches, in | duced in fmall heads from the diviſions of the 
roundiſh prickly heads, being ſurrounded by | branches, fitting cloſe, without any footſtalks ; 
narrow, ſtiff, prickly leaves, which are diſpoſed | they are of a white colour, appear in July, and 
radiatim ; they are of a whitiſh-blue colour, ap- the ſeeds ripen in September. SE. | 
pear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in September, |. 5. Alpine Eryngo. The radical leaves are Alpi | 

| ſoon after which the ſtalks die to the ground, | heart-ſhaped, oblong, and plane, but thoſe on —9— | 

and freſh ones ariſe in the ſpring. _ ; | the ſtalks are cut into many winged and prickly | 
th ks 1 This is a plant of great virtue, eſpecially points, almoſt to the mid-rib. The ſtalks ſend 

ene” the root, which is of great force in medicine, forth branches from the ſides, and grow to be 

| and ſaid to be good for the cholic, ſtone and | two or three feet high. The flowers terminate 

gravel, convulſions, epilephies, &c. alſo to be an | the ſtalks, in nearly cylindrical heads; they, 
- antidote to the bite of ſerpents, and to give great together with the upper parts of the ſtalks, are 
eaſe to thoſe who are much afflicted with cramps, || of a bright-blue colour; they appear in July, 

| . | ea and the ſeeds ripen in September. 1 55 
Common 2. Common Eryngo. The root is thick, 6. Broad-leaved Plane Eryngo. The radical nd 
Eryngo. fleſhy, blackiſh on the outſide, white within, | leaves are broad, oval, plane, and indented on « 2 

and ſtrikes deep into the ground. The radical | their edges; thoſe on the ſtalks are cut into Plane 
leaves are pinnated, divided into three principal many ſegments, each of which terminates in a Eryngo- 
parts, ſerrated? and prickly on their edges. The | ſmall ſpine. The ſtalks grow to be two or three 
ſtalks are round, ſtriated, tough, branching, and || feet high, and divide into a few branches near 
about two feet high. The flowers come out | the top. The flowers are produced in oval heads 
from the tops of the ſtalks, in roundiſh cluſters, .| from the ends of the ſtalks; they are of a pur- 
being ſurrounded with ſix ſmall, rough, prickly | pliſh-blue colour, have their ſeparate footſtalks, _ 
leaves; they are of a blue colour, appear in | which (together with the upper parts of the 
July, and the ſceds ripen in September, | ſtalks of the plant) are of the ſame fine purpliſh- 
Variety, There is a variety with white, and another | blue colour, appear in July, and. the ſeeds ripen 
with yellowiſh flowers. in September. rer 
Its oſes in The root of this allo is candied, 1s a great There is a variety of this ſpecies, with white „ 
medicine. ME | | a Variety. 


flowers, 


—— — 1 
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flowers, which is of inferior beauty to the other, up to the rims in a hotbed. Let them be | 
the upper parts. of the ſtalks being white, and | watered and ſhaded uatil * er es ou 
the leaves of a = green colour, LIT then let them be hardened to the open air by de- 

Virginian 4, Virginian Eryngo. The radical leaves of | grees; and when this is effected, let the pots be 
kay, this ſpecies are narrow, long, gladiated, ſerrated, | plunged up to the rims in a ſhady part of the 
prickly, and grow many together from the root, garden, to keep the mould cool. In winter they 
in the manner of ſome of the Aloes, or Adam's | ought to be removed to a warm well-ſheltered 
Needles; thoſe on the ſtalks are ſmall, and | place; and if hard froſts ſeem to ſet in, ſhould 
lightly indented. The ſtalks are ſtrong, ſimple, | be protected under a hotbed-frame, or ſome other 
row to about a foot high, and ſend forth many | cover. In the ſpring they ſhould be taken out 
tootſtalks near the top. The flowers are pro- | of the pots, with the mould at the roots, and 
duced in ſmall heads from the ends of theſe foor- | ſet in the places where they are deſigned to re- 
ſtalks} they are of a bluiſh-white colour, appear | main, which ought to be a moiſt ſandy ſoil; 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- | and if the place be well ſheltered, they will often 
tember. 8 I continue for many years, and annually produce 
Its virwes: This plant is of great ſervice in curing the bite | flowers and ſeeds. | 5 
of the rattle-ſnake. Hence the name Rattle- The eighth ſort often dies ſoon after it has 
ſnake- weed is generally applied to it in the coun- | flowered and perfected its ſeeds ; ſo that altho” 
tries where thoſe venomous reptiles abound. the roots will ſometimes continue for many 
8. Oriental Eryngo. The radical leaves are | years, yet if the foil or ſituation is not ſuitable, 
heart-ſhaped, oval, indented, and grow on ſtrong | the ſeeds ſhould be regularly gathered, ſowed 
footſtalks ; thoſe on the ſtalks are palmated, au- | and the plant conſidered as a biennial, 
riculated, and bend backward. The ſtalks di- 71. Eryngo, or Sea-Holly, is titled, Eryngium Tide: 


vide into many branches, and grow to be two 


or three feet high. The flowers come out in 


ſmall conical heads from the ends or wings of 


the branches, on footſtalks; they are of a blue 
colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
8 ſoon after which the root very often 
deecays. | | To 
Methods Theſe ſorts are all raiſed by parting the roots, 
ol propa” or from feeds. The roots ſhould be planted 
ce when the ſtalks decay in the autumn, and they 
fort, will readily take to the ground, and flower well 
the ſummer following; whereas, if the work is 
deferred until the ſpring, they will be very weak 

all the ſummer after. All of them, except the 
ſeventh ſort, love a dry, gravelly, or ſandy ſoil; 

and with reſpect to the firſt and ſecond forts, 

' whoſe roots are candied, and uſed in medicine, 

a gravelly or ſandy foil is more eſſentially neceſ- 

fary for them, otherwiſe their roots will be of 


little value; and indeed, with all the art which | 


can be uſed to promote their perfęction in the 
gardens, the roots are vaſtly inferior to thoſe 
which are collected from the places where the 
plants grow naturally, which is near the ſea, in 
low, ſandy, gravelly places, which are frequently 
over-run with ſea-water. 260k | 
They are alſo raiſed by feeds; but as they do 
not always ripen in wet ſeaſons, if ſuch weather 


| ſhould happen, let a few glaſſes be fixed over 


the tops of the flowers when in blow; and let this 
method be continued as often as very wet wea- 
ther makes it neceſſary, until the ſeeds are ripe, 

Which will be (if theſe precautions are uſed) in 
September. Let the ſeeds be carefully gathered, 

and laid by in a dry airy room until the ſpring : 
Then ler them be ſown in the places where the 


plants are deſigned to remain; for as moſt of the | 


roots ſtrike deep into the ground, they will 
flower better if left undiſturbed than if they had 
been removed. When they come up they will 
require no trouble, except being kept clean from 
weeds; and the ſummer following they will 
flower, and (if the ſeaſon proves 
fect their ſeeds. | 
Though all the forts 
yet more caution ſhould be uſed for the ſeventh 


ſpecies, which is rather tender at firſt, and re- fa 


quires more water than all the other forts put 


together. Let, therefore, the ſeeds be ſown in 


pots, in the ſpring, filled with light ſandy earth, 


and let the pots be plunged into a hotbed, to 


facilitate their growth. When they come up 
give them plenty of air and frequent waterings; 
and when they are fit to remove, let each be ſet 
in a ſeparate pot, and let them be again plunged 


fayourable) per- 
may be raiſed this way; | 


faliis radicalibus ſubrotundis plicatis ſpinofis, capi- 
tulis pedunculatis. 
Etyngium maritimum; and Cluſius, Eryngium ma- 
rinum. It grows common in the ſandy gravelly 
ſea-ſhores of England and other parts of Eu- 
rope. | | 
2. Common Eryngo is, Eryngium foliis am- 
Plexicaulibus pinnato- laciniatis. Caſpar and John 
Bauhine call it, Eryngium vulgare; Cluſius, Eryn- 
Sium campeſtre vulgare; and Gerard, Eryngium 
Mediterraneum. It grows in uncultivated places, 
chiefly near the ſea, in England, Germany, 
France, Italy, and Spain. . 


dis baſi ſubpinnatis. Caſpar Bauhine terms it, 


Lium totum cæruleum; and Barrelier, Eryngium 
minus trifidum Hiſpanicum. It is a native of the 

| Lycian and Appennine Mountains = 
4. Small Eryngo is, Eryngium foliis radicalibus 
oblongis inciſis, caule dichotomo, capitulis ſeſſilibus. 
| Caſpar Bauhine terms it, Eryngium planum minus; 
and Cluſius, Eryngium puillum planum. It grows 
common in Spain and in the Eaſt. 
5. Alpine Eryngo is, Eryngium foliis radicali- 


ſubcylindricis. 
gium Alpinum cæruleum, capitulis Dipſaci; and 
Lobel, Eryngium cæruleum Gene venſe. 5 

tive of the Helvetian and Italian Mountains. 
6. Broad-leaved Plane Eryngo is, Eryngium 


pedunculatis. Caſpar Bauhine terms it, Eryngiuni 
latifolium planum ; and Cluſius, Eryngium Panno- 


Auftria, and Switzerland. 
7. Virginian Eryngo is, Eryngium foliis gladia- 


plici. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 
Eryngium foliis gladiatis utrinque laxe ſerratis, 
denticulis ſubulatis. Gronovius names it, £ryn- 
gium foliis gladiatis, utrinque laxe ſerratis: ſummis 
tantum dentatis ſubulatis; and Plukenet, Eryn- 
gium Americanum, yuccæ folio, ſpinis ad oras molli- 
uſculis; alſo, Eryngium lacuſtre Virgimanum, flo- 
| ribus ex albido ceruleis, caule & foliis ranunculi 
mmei minoris. It is a native of Virginia. 


_—Y 


libus cordatis, caulinis palmatis, auriculis retroflexis, 
paleis tricuſpidatis. 
gium foliis radicalibus ovatis crenatis petiolatis, ca- 
pitulis pedunculatis,; Moriſon, Eryngium Syriacum 
ramoſius, capitulis minoribus cæruleis; and Boc- 
cone, Eryngium capitulis pſyllii. It grows com- 
mon in the Eaſt, Sicily, and Spain. 


Hh 


— 


Eryngium. 


3. Amethyſtine Eryngo is, Eryngium foliis tri- 


foliis radicalibus ovalibus planis crenatis, capitulis 


Gronovius terms it, Eryn- 


Caſpar Bauhine terms it, 


| Eryngium montanum amethyſtinum ; Beſler, Eryn- 


bus cordatis oblongis, canlinis pinnatifidis, capitulis 
Caſpar Bauhine terms it, Eryn- 


It is a na- 


nicum latifolium. It is a native of Ruſſia, Poland, 


tis ſerrato-ſpinofis : floralibus indiuiſis, caule im- 


8. Oriental Eryngo is, Eryngium folits radica- 
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516 1 COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Claſs and e is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
order in Digynia; and the characters are, 

the Lin- 

8 1. Calyx. The florets are ſituated on one 
ſyſtem, common conical receptacle, having a plane in- 
es cha- yolucrum, compoſed of many leaves. 

TACTETS, 


erect acute leaves, which are placed on 


the germen, and exceed the corolla in 


height. 
2. CoroLLa.* The general flower is roundiſh 
and uniform. The florets are r 


extremities are turned towards the baſe. 


The proper perianthium is compoſed of five 


each vo PTE of five oblong petals, whoſe 


3. STAMINA are five ſtraight capillary fila- 
ments, longer than the florets, having oblong 
anther, 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a hiſpid germen and 
two ſtraight filiforme ſtyles the length of the 
ſtamina, with {imple ſtigmas. | 

5. PERICARPIUM 1s an oval fruit, divided into 
two parts. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are oblong and taper. 


- 


| SEODOOSSOIIDIOSDOSSTOZNNDFIDIDOS IISSSSOSSSTOCTOD 


CH AP, Ten 


ITE ſpecies of this genus are, 
Species. 1. Common Cotton-Graſs. 
. 2. Hare's-Tail-Ruſh. 
3. Virginian Cotton-Graſs. 
4. Maryland Cotton-Graſs. 
5. Alpine Cotton-Grals. 


Deſcrip- 1. Common Cotton-Graſs. The root is . 
tion of the and of a reddiſh- brown colour. The leaves are 


Common 


8 graſſey, flat, pointed, and ſix or eight inches | 


Graſs, long. The ſtalks are round, ſmooth; ruſhy, and 

| about a foot high. The flowers are produced 

from the tops of the ſtalks in ſpiked panicles, 

and when the ſeeds are ripe the heads are covered 

with a conſiderable quantity of ſoft, downy, 

cottony matter, of the pureſt white colour; they 

appear about the end of May, and continue in 
ſucceſſion until July. 


Hares- 2. Hare's-Tail-Ruſh. The root is compoſed 


Tail- of a multitude of brown fibres, which ſtrike 
deep into the earth. The leaves are lender, 


ruſhy, ſharp-pointed, and grow in cluſters at 


the crown of the root. The ſtalks are round, 
taper, ſtriated, tender, ſurrounded by many leaves 
at the bottom. and ſix or eight inches high. The 
flowers are collected in ſpikes at the tops of the 


ſtalks; they have no beauty, but when the 


ſeeds are ripe the heads are very hoary, ſoft to 
the touch, and very elegant, being covered with 


a a ſoft, white, downy matter: They appear ſo 
. early as February, and continue 1n ſucceſſion 


until May. 


graſſey, flat, and ſharp- pointed. The ſtalks are 
taper, compreſſed, and garniſhed with leaves 
about half their length. The flowers are collected 
in cloſe compact panicles at the tops of the ſtalks; 


they are covered with a ſoft matter, which at firſt 


is of a gold or yellow colour, but afterwards 
becomes brown, and leſs beautiful: They appear 


in April, and continue in ſucceſſion for a month 


Or more. 


1 13 Maryland Cotton- Graſs. The leaves are 


Con. narrow, graſſey, and fix or eight inches long. The 
Graſs, ſtalks are taper, and FS 2 with leaves to the 


very top. The flowers come out in looſe branching 
panicles from the tops of the ſtalks; they are 
000 hairy, woolly, and of a reddiſh-yellow co- 
lour; they appear in April, and continue in 


ſucceſſion until the end of May, 


3. Virginian Cotton- Graſs. The leaves Fancy 


Do EfED Eriophorum. The leaves are lender, 4 


triangular, and four or five inches long. The Alpine 


ſtalks are triangular, naked, ſoft, pithy, and five Eriopho- 
or fix inches high. The flowers come out from 85 


the tops of the ſtalks in ſhort erect ſpikes ; they 


are furniſhed with a fine, ſoft, white, cottony 
matter, and are in perfection in April and May. 

Theſe plants grow on bogs in different parts, 
and are not cultivated ; they may be raiſed, Culture, 
however, by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon after they 


are ripe, in the like ſituation. They are ren- 


dered ſingular, and very beautiful, by the long 

downy matter with which the ſeeds are furniſhed, 

and on which account the foreign ſorts are raiſed 

in _ extenſive gardens, _ 8 
The firſt ſpecies is titled, Eriophorum ln Titles, 

e foliis planis, ſpicis pedunculatis. In the 

Flora Lapp. it is termed, Eriophorum ſpicis pen- 

dulis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen pratenſe 

tomentoſum, paniculd ſparſd; Gerard, Gramen to- 

mentarium; Parkinſon, Gramen junceum lanatum, 

vel juncus bombycinus; and Tabernæmontanus, 

Linagroſtis. It grows naturally on turfy bogg 

places in England, and moſt countries in Eu- 


| rope. 


| 2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Eriophorum 
culmis vaginatis teretibus, ſpicd [carioſd. In the 
Flora Lapp. it is termed, Eriophorum ſpicd erectd, 


caule tereti, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen to- 
menioſum Alpinum et minus; alſo, Juncus Alpinus 
capitulo lanuginoſo, ſ. Schenolagurus ; ; and Par- 


kinſon,Gramen juncoides lanatum alterum Danicum. 


lt grows naturally on bogs in England, and moſt 
of the cold and ſterile parts of Europe. 


3. The third ſpecies is, Eriopborum culmis 
Folioſis teretibus, foliis planis, ſpicd erectd. Gro- 
novius calls it, Eriophorum ſpicd compatta erecta 
foliaced, caule compreſſo; Plukenet, Gramen to- 
mentoſum Virginianum, paniculd magis compact 
 aureo colore per fuſd; and Moriſon, Gramen tomen- 
toſum, capitulo amplicre fuſco et foliaceo. It grows 
naturally in Virginia. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is, Eriophorum culmis 
teretibus foliofis, paniculd ſupradecompoſits proli- 
ferd. ſpiculis ſubternis. Gronovius calls it, Scirpus 
paniculatus, foliis floralibus paniculam ſuperantibus , 
Plukenet, Cyperus miliaceus ex provincid MarianZ?, 
paniculd villoſd aured; and Ray, Cyperus miliaceus 
Marilandicus, ¶picis N magis, N - 

eniious 
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bentibus lanuginoſis. 
America. | 

5. The fifth is, Eriophorum culmis nudis trique- 
tris, ſpicã pappo breviore. In the Flora Lapp. it 
is termed, Eriophorum ſpicd erecid, caule triquetro; 
Scheuchzer calls it, Linagroſtis juncea Alpina, 
capitulo par vo: tomento rariore; and Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Juncus Alpinus bombycinas. It grows natu- 


It grows naturally in North 


rally on the Alps, and other mountainous parts 


Claſs 


and order Monogynia; and the characters are, Fez 


in the 
Lianæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


Species, 


Jack by 
the 
Hedge, 


of Europe. 
Eriophorum is of the claſs and order Triandria 


1. CaLyx. The ſpike is imbricated on every 


ſide. The ſcales are oval, oblong, plane, in- 

flexed, membranaceous, looſe, acuminated, and 

ſeparate the flowers from each other. 7 
2. Coroita. There is none. 

3. Sramina are three capillary filaments, with 


_ oblong erect antheræ. 


| 4+ Pisrirrunm conſiſts of a very ſmall germen, 
4 filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſcales of the 
calyx, and three reflexed ſtigmas which are longer 
than the ſtyle. | 
5. PERIiCaRPpiuM. There is none. 
6. Semen. The ſeed is triquetrous, acumi- 
nated, and furniſhed with long hairs: 


C Too 


CH A „ 


CxCIII. 


ERYSIMUM HEDGE-MUSTARD. 


0 F this genus there are, 


1. Jack by the Hedge, or Sauce Alone. "1 


2. Winter Creſs, or Rocket: 
3. Hawkweed-leaved Eryſimum. 


1. Jack by the Hedge, or Sauce Alone. The 
ſtalk of this plant is flender, herbaceous, and 


little more than a foot high. The leaves are 


heart-ſhaped, broad, ſerrated, pointed, of a light- 


green colour, and taſte and ſmell like garlick. 


1 he flowers come out from the ends and ſides. 


of the ſtalks near the top; they are ſmall, of a 


white colour, appear in June and July, and 


are ſucceeded by long narrow pods full of ſmall . 


| ſeeds, which are of a black colour when ripe. 


This plant was formerly eaten as a ſallad herb, de 
| it, Eruca lutea latifolia ſ. Barbarea; John Bau- 


which gained it the appellation of Sauce Alone; 


and is now much reliſhed by ſome, who prefer it 
to many kinds of eſculents. It is in eating in 


a. 


March and April; and thoſe who are fond of it, 
may find it by the ſides of hedges, ditches, 
among buſhes, and in many uncultivated places, 


Winter 
Creſſes, 


without being at the trouble of cultivating it in 


the garden. 


2. Winter Creſcs, or Rocket. The ſtalks are | 


round, herbaceous; branching, and grow to about 
a foot and a half high. The leaves are lyre- 
ſhaped, broad, ſmooth, green, and the radical 
ones ſpread themſelves on the ground. The 


flowers are produced from the ends of the | 


branches; they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, 


appear in May, and are ſucceeded by narrow 


pods containing the feeds; which are of a 


| reddiſh colour when ripe. The leaves are green 


Varieties. 


all winter, and much reliſhed by many as a 
wholeſome ſallad herb. | | 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with | oblong 


_ undivided leaves, and others with roundiſh leaves 


2 
Hauk 
_we' d- 


leaved 


of a thick conſiſtence, which differences are 


pretty permanent from ſeeds. | 
23. Hawkweed-leaved Ery/mum. The ſtalks 


are ſlender, herbaceous, and little more than a 


foot high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, 


and of a light-green colour. The flowers are 


Eryſimum produced from the ends of the ſtalks; they are 


ceicrided. 


Cultur: - 


ſmall, of a pale-yellow colour, appear in June 
and July, and are ſucceeded by long narrow 
pods, containing ripe ſeeds, ſoon after. 
All theſe forts are propagated by ſowing the 
VOI. I. | | 
46 


of Europe. OG e 

2. Winter Creſs, or Rocket, is, Eryſimum 

foliis lyratis extimo ſubrotundo. In the Flora 

Lapp. it is termed, Eryſimuni 599 bai pinnato- 
P 


ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe ; they chiefly des 


light in the ſhade, and a moiſt ſoil, though they 


will grow any where; and if the ſeeds are per- 


mitted to ſcatter, will become a troubleſome weed 
in the garden. | W 


1. Jack by the Hedge, or Sauce Alone, is 
titled, Ery/imum foliis cordatis. Tournefort calls 
it, Heſperis allium redolens; Gerard, Alaria. It 
grows naturally by the ſides of hedges, ditches, 
ſhady places, &c. in England, and moſt parts 


dentatis apice ſubrotundis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


hine, Barbarea; Ray, Barbarea foliis minoribus 


Titles. 


frequentius finuatis ; Tournefort, Sihmbrium, 


erucæ folio glabro, minus & procerius ; alſo Siſym- 


brium orientale, barbaree facie, folio ſubrotundo. 


| It grows naturally in ditches, moift meadows; 


and watery places in England, and moſt parts of 


Europe. „ i 8 

3. Hawkweed-leaved Ery/imum is, Eryſimum 
foliis lanceolatis ſerratis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Leucojum luteum ſylvefre hieracifolium; and Ray, 


Leucojum ſyluefre inodorum, flore parvo Pallidiore. 


It grows naturally in Gau. „ 
Eryſimum is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia 


_ Siliquoſa; and the characters are, | 


1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of four 
oval, oblong, deciduous; coloured leaves. | 

2. CoRoOLLA is cruciforme, The petals are 
four in number, oblong, plane, obtuſe at the top, 


and have erect ungues the length of the calyx. 


There is a double nectarium ſituated between the 
ſhorter filaments. | | wh 
3. STamina are fix filaments the length of 


Claſs 


and order 


in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
he cha- 
racters. 


the calyx, of which the two oppoſite are the 


ſhorteſt, having ſimple antheræ. 
4. PisTiLLuUM conſiſts of a narrow four- cor- 
nered germen the length of .the ſtamina, a very 


ſhort ſtyle, and a ſmall capitated permanent 


ſtigma. 


5. PerIcareiuM is a long, narrow, ſquare, 
bivalvate pod, containing two cells. 
6. SEMINVA. The ſeeds are many, ſmall, and 
roundiſh. | | 
6 Q CHAP. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDEN ING. 


Sn A F 


C(CXCIV. 


ERYTHRONICUM, | DOG's TOOTH. VIOLET, 


| ERE is only one known ſpecies of this 
genus, 3 it affords many varieties, to 


adorn our borders early in the ſpring. 


| They are all of them low, elegant, and beautiful, 


and are adapted to figure with Crocuſſes, and 


the like tribe in that early ſeaſon. 


Deſcrip- 


tion of this 


plant. 


The root is fleſhy, white, and fancied by ſome 
to be ſhaped like a tooth; hence the name Dog's 


Tooth hath been applied to this plant: By that 
name it has gone of old, and our gardeners have 


added the name Violet, calling it, Dog's-Tooth 
Violet; a term equally vague and inexpreſſive. 


From this tooth-ſhaped root ariſe two leaves; in 


ſome varieties they are oval, in others narrow and 
ſpear-ſhaped ; they encloſe the flower, at firit 


embrace each other, and afterwards fall oppoſite 


on the ground. Theſe leaves are of a fleſhy ſub- 


ſtance, and beautifully marbled, ſpotted, or va- 


riegated with brown, black, or purple, all over 


their ſurface. The flower-ſtalk riſes with the 


leaves, or before them; it is naked, round, tender, 
and will grow to about four or five inches high, 


At the top of the ſtalk is placed the flower, in 


a drooping manner ; it is very large for a ſmall 


plant, exceeding elegant, and is compoſed of | 
{ix ſpear-ſhaped 
The ſtamina add great beauty to this plant, and 


petals, which turn backward, 


are conſpicuous enough; the filaments are white, 


and have their purple antheræ duſted with filver , | 
the ſtyle alſo is white, large, and cloſely ſurrounded 


by the purple ſtamina. In ſhort, the whole is very 


| Varieties, 


ſingular, elegant, and fine; and its coming up | 
in ſo early a ſeaſon enhances its value, and cauſes 
it to be ſought after with great eagerneſs. It 
will be in blow early in April or March, at which 
time our borders glow with them in their full 
luſtre and pride : For there are, PE 


The Common Red Dog's Tooth Violet. 
The Pale-Red Dog's Tooth Violet. 
The Blood-Red Dog's Tooth Violet. 
The White Dog's Tooth Violet. 
The Yellow Dog's Tooth Violet. 
The Crimſon Dog's Tooth Violet. 
The Purple Dog's Tooth Violet. 


let 


re The Narrow-leaved Red Dog's Tooth Violet. 
The Narrow-leaved Purple Dog's Tooth Vio- | 


let 


Theſe are the principal ſorts of the Dog's Tooth 
Violet, and they are to be preſerved in their va- 


rieties, and multiplied by: parting of the roots. 
This work ſhould be done in ſummer, after the 


leaves are decayed, though the plants will grow 


Culture, - Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds z by this 


if removed at any time of the year. They do 
not ſend forth their off-ſets very plentifully, ſo 


that their encreaſe this way is not very great. 


The Narrow-leaved White Dog's Tooth Vio- 


The Narrow-leaved Whitiſh-purple Dog's | 
Tooth Violet. | 


means a large quantity of plants may be obtained, 
and freſh varieties expected. In order tor this, 


let the ſeeds be gathered from plants of the red 
colour, ſuch as Crimſon, Deep-Red, Purple, and 
Yellow ; though the ſeeds of theſe will not al- 
ways produce the ſame again, for there will be 
the White, Pale-ted, and others of a bad colour; 
however, there is always the beſt chance of having 
good flowers of ſeeds gathered from plants of the 
beſt properties. | | 

The beſt time for ſowing the ſeeds is in Auguſt 


or September. This muſt be done in a ſhady 


warm border, and the feeds muſt be covered 


over about half an inch deep. In the fpring the 
plants will appear, when all weeds muſt be care- 
tully plucked up as they ariſe, and the young plants 


muſt be frequently refreſhed with water in dry 


weather. When the leaves are decayed, ſift over 


them a little fine earth, and in the ſpring follow- 
ing, when the plants come up, water them often. 


| As ſoon as you perceive the leaves to decay, leave 
off watering, keep the beds clean from weeds, 
and this is all the management they will require 


until they ſhew their flowers, which will be in 
about four years. When they flower, thoſe with 


bad colours ſhould be plucked up, and thrown 
away; thoſe alſo with ſingular good properties 

place of diſtinction in 
the flower-garden ; and all of them may be re- 


ſhould be marked for a 


moved to the places of their deſtination any time 
between Midſummer and Michaelmas. 


Ass there are no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
ſtands ſimply with the title Erytbronicum. The 
varieties are found by different names among old 
botaniſts. Caſpar Bauhine calls the-Broad-leaved 


kind, Dens canis latiore rotundioreque folio ; and 


the Narrow-leaved fort he terms, Dens canis 


anguſtiore 22 folio; and the colour of the 
added, ſuch as, fore ex purpurd 


flower is alſo 
rubente—flore ex albo purpuraſcente; and the like, 


| It grows naturally in Italy, Hungary, Virgi- 
mids Mee". 9 N 


Erythronicum is of the claſs and order Hexandria 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx. There is none. . 
2. COROLLA conſiſts of ſix oblong, ſpear- 


ſhaped, acuminated petals, which turn backward, 


and are alternately incumbent upon another at 
their baſe. The nectaria are two obtuſe callous 
tubercles, adhering to the alternate interior petal 


| near the baſe, | 
3- STAMINA are fix ſubulated filaments, with 


their oblong anthere. _ "44 | 
4. P18TILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen, 


Claſs 


and o der 


in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem, . 
The cha- 
racers. 


a ſimple ſtyle ſhorter than the corolla, and a triple, 


patent, obtuſe ſtigma. 


and pointed. 


CHAP. 


5 PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh capſule of three 
cells. | | 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, oval, flat, | 


\ . 
» 5 8 * GD. @ASD. 
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Species. 


Deſerip- 
tion of the 
ommon, 


L FLOWER Ss. 


EUPATORIUM HEMP AGRIMONY. 


FC NE this genus there are, 


1. Common Hemp Agrimony, or Dutch 


Agrimon yx 
2. Hyſſop- leaved Hemp Agrimony. 
3. Round-leaved Hemp Agrmony. 
4. Seſſile- leaved Hemp Agrimony. 
5. Long: leaved Hemp Agrimony. 
6. Trifoliate Hemp Agrimony. 
7. Purple Hemp Agrimony. 
8. Spotted Hemp Agrimony. 
9. Blue Hemp Agrimony. 
10. Perfoliate Hemp Agrimony. 
11. Aromatick Hemp Agrimony. 
12. Climbing Hemp Agrimony. n 
1. Common Hemp Agrimony, or Dutch Agri- 


mony. The ſtalks are round, upright, of a red- 


difh or purpliſh-green colour, and grow to about 
three feet high. The leaves are digitated and 


large. The folioles are oblong, indented, and 
of a pale-green colour. The flowers come out 


. Hyſſop- 


| leaved, 


in large clafters from the tops of the ſtalks and 


branches; they are ſeparate, fmall, and of a pale- 


red colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and are 
ſoon ſueceeded by downy ſeeds, which will be 
wafted by the wind to a conſiderable diſtance. It 


* 


rows common by water, and in moift places in 
many parts of England; it is deemed an admira- 
ble vulnerary, is good for the jaundice, and being 


. x 


virtue in removing tertian agues. 


boiled in wine and water, is faid to be of great 


2. Hyſſop-leaved Hemp Agrimony. The 


by pairs oppoſite, and grow to about three feet 
hiok 


come out two or three together on long footſtalks 


| Round- 
leaved, 


. The leaves ate ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, entire, 


trinervous, of a light- green colour, and grow 


oppoſite to each other on the ſtalks. The flowers 


ſtalks are round, upright, fend out branches 


— 


from the ends of the branches; they are mode- 


England. | 
3. Round-leaved Hemp Agrimony. The ſtalks 


are upright, cloſe-jointed, and about a foot high. 
Tze leaves are roundifh, heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, 


of a light-green colour, and fit cloſe, having no 


rately large, and of a white colour; they appear 
in October, and are not followed by ripe ſeeds in 


footſtalks. The flowers terminate the ftalks in 
| looſe panicles ; they are ſmall, of a white colour, 


Seſſile. 
leaved, 


near the top, and grow to about two feet high. | 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, flightly indented, 


"Fa g- 


leaved, 


appear in June and July, and in favourable fea- 


fons the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


4. Seffile-leaved Hemp Agrimony. The ſtalks | 


are upright, jointed, ſend forth a few branches 


of a whitiſh- green colour, and embrace the ftalks 
with their bate. The flowers come out from the 


tops of the ſtalks in kind of looſe panicles ; they 


are white, appear in July and Auguſt, and are 
fometimes followed by ripe feeds in the autumn. 
5. Long-leaved Hemp Agrimony. The ſtalks 
are upright, ligneous, firm, branching near the 
top, and grow to be four or five feet high. The 


| leaves are jpear-ſhaped, very long, narrow, ſlightly 


ſerrated, and of a whitiſh-green colour. The 


flowers adorn the tops of the ſtalks in plenty; 


they are moderately large, white, appear in July 


and Auguſt, and are ſometimes {ucceeded by ripe 


iecds in the autumn. 


—— 


three or four feet high. The leaves are oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, and grow three together 
at the joints. The flowers are produced from 
the ends of the ſtalks in kind of looſe panicles ; 
they are of a bluiſh-red colour, appear in July and 


: Auguſt, and are ſometimes followed by ripe ſeeds 


in the autumn, DO: 
7. Purple Hemp Agrimony. The ftalks are 


| erect, _ firm, purpliſh, and grow to be four 


or fve feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
oval, unequally ſerrated, rough, oblique to the 
footſtalks, of a dark-green colour, and grow by 
fours in whorls round the ſtalks: The flowers 
come out from the ends of the ſtalks in roundiſh 


feeds in England. 


8. Spotted Hemp Agrimony. The ſtalks are 
erect, firm, two feet and a half high, purpliſh, 
and marked with numerous, dark; purple-coloured 
ſpots: The leaves are denied, rough, a 
little downy, equally ſerrated, and uſually placed 


6. Trifoliate Hemp Agrimony. The ſtalk is Tris. 
erect, fitm, jointed, branching near the top, and liatc, 


Purple; 


bunches ; their colour is purple; they appear in 
July and Auguſt, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ripe 


Spotted 5 


by fives round the ſtalks. The flowers terminate 


the ſtalks in roundiſh cluſters; they are of a 


9. Blue Hemp Agrimony. The root is more 


 pale-purple colour, appear in July and Auguſt, | 
and in warm ſeaſons are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 
| in the autumn, ds; | Ts 


Blue; 5 


creeping than any of the other ſorts, and ſends 


forth numerous ſtalks to the height of about two 


ſerrated, and grow on pretty ſtrong footſtalks. 
The flowers terminate the flalkes in corymboſe 


| bunches; they are of a fair purple colour, appear 


feet. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, oval, obtuſely 


in July and e 0% and ſometimes in September 


and October, but, like moſt other creeping 
plants, are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds. 


10, Perfoliate Hemp Agrimony. The ſtalks 
are upright, hairy, and grow to about two feet 


pointed, rough, hairy, downy underneath, grow 
oppoſite, and j oin at their baſe, ſo as to appear 
as one leaf, having the ſtalk thruſt through it. 
The flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters from 


its ſeparate footſtalk; their colour is white; they 
appear in July, and are frequently ſucceeded by 
| ripe ſeeds in our gardens, OY 

11. Aromatick Hemp Agrimony. The ſtalæs 
are erect, firm, fend out upright branches from 


rated, grow on ſhort footſtalks, and are poſſeſſed 
of an agreeable aromatick odour. The flowers 
terminate the main-ftalk and fide-branches in 
cluſters; their colour is white; they app ar in 
by ſeeds in England, ed 

12. Climbing Hemp Agrimony. The ſtalks 
are ſlender, twining, and, if ſupported, will grow 
to be five feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
indented, acute, and grow oppolite to each other 
at the joints. The flowers are produced in 
_ cluſters, growing on long footſtalks from the 
joints ; two footitaiks are uſually produced ID 

EAC 


| Auguſt and September, but are rarely ſucceeded 


Perfo: 
liate, 


and a half high. The leaves are long, ſharp- 


the upper parts of the plant, each cluſter having 


Aroma- 


tick, 


the joints, and grow about a yard high. The 
leaves are oval, oblong, trinervous, rough, ſer- 


and 
Climbing 
Hemp 
Apri- 
mony. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Variety. 


Method 


of pro, a- 


gating 
them. 


Titles. Te. 


A, triſſaginis folio abſque pediculis; and Moriſon, | 


committed to the 


each joint, which adorn the plant in that manner 
nearly the whole length; their colour is white; 


they appear in September and October, but are 


never ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
There 1s a variety of this ſpecies with purple 
flowers, both of which are very beautiful, and 


deſerving of a place in every good collection of 


ants. | | 
All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by dividing 
of the roots, the beſt time for which is the au- 
tumn, though it may be done ſucceſsfully in the 
winter, or early in the ſpring, before the ſtalks 
ſhoot up for flowering. They are all very hardy, 
and love a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation ; except 
the laſt, which ſhould be planted in a warm dry 
place, and frequently watered in the ſummer, 
otherwiſe it will be ſo late in the ſeaſon before it 


flowers, that the buds will be in danger of being 
deſtroyed b 


the early f:ofts before they open. 


This ſort ſhould always have ſticks thruſt into 


ground about them in winter, and reducing the 


the ground for it to twine about; and with reſpect 
to the others, they will require no trouble, except 
keeping them clean from weeds, digging the 


roots every two or three years, as often as you 


find them ſpread too faſt. The ſtalks always die 


to the ground in the autumn, and freſh ones ariſe 


in the ſpring; on which account they ſhould be 


always cleared off when they decay, to keep up 
the ſpirit of neatneſs, and make room for treſh 
ones to flouriſh fair the ſummer following. 

They are allo raiſed by ſeeds, which ſhould b 


ſown about the middle of March, in beds of 
light earth made fine. If very dry weather ſhould 
happen, the beds muſt be watered twice a week; 
they ſhould alſo be hooped, to be ſhaded with 


mats as the ſun encreaſes in ſtrength, and the 
growth of the ſeeds will be greatly promoted, 
When the plants come up, they ſhould be thinned 


where they are too clole, kept clean from weeds 


all the ſummer, duly watered as often as dry 
weather makes it neceſſary, and by the autumn | 
they will be fit to remove to the places where 


they are deſigned to remain. 


The ſeeds of the Common Hemp Agrimony, 
and thoſe which ripen early in the autumn, may 


be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, and they will 
grow better, and the plants be forwarder, than if 
they were kept until the ſpring before they were 
ground; or if you chooſe to 
give yourſelf no trouble about raiſing them re- 
gularly, the early forts will ſow themſelves, and 
produce perhaps more plants than you could wiſh 
to have raiſed. | 1 

mony, is titled, Eupatorium foliis digitatis. Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Eupatorium cannabinum; 


Fuchſius, Eupatorium adulterinum; Ray, Eupato- 
rium cannabinum folio integro, ſeu non digitato; 
and Gerard, Eupatorium cannabinum mas. It grows 
naturally by waters in England, and moſt parts of 


Europe. | 


1. Common Hemp Agrimony, or Dutch Agri- 


2, Hyſſop-leaved Hemp Agrimony is, Eupa- 


torium foliis lanceolato-linearibus trinerviis ſubinte- 
gerrimis. Dillenius calls it, Eupatorium Virgi- 
nianum, folio anguſto, floribus albis; Moriſon, 
Eupatorium Virginianum, flore albo, hyſſopi foliorum 
emulum ; and Plukenet, Eupatoria birſuta, hyſſopi 


foliorum amu'a, Virginiana. It is a native of Vir- 


ginia. | 


3. Round-leaved Hemp Agrimony is, Eupa- 


ftorium foliis ſeſſilibus diſtinctis ſubrotundo-cordatis. 


Plukenet calls it, Eupatoria valerianoides Virginien- 


Cacalia foliis rotundioribus ad caulem ſeſſilibus. 
It inhabits Virginia and Canada. 


4. Seſſile-lcaved Hemp Agrimony is, Eupato- 


_ venofis petiolatis. 


ſoliis connato-perfoliatis tomentoſis. 


8 - 


lt. 


rium foliis ſeſſilibus amplexicaulibus diſtinttis lanceo- 


 latis. Moriſon calls it, Eupatorium Virginianum, 


flore albo, foliis menthe anguſtioribus ſeſſilibus minu- 
tim dentatis, It is a native of Virginia. 

5. Long-leaved Hemp Agrimony is, Eupato- 
rium foliis lanceolatis ner vais: inferioribus extimo 
ſubſerratis, caule ſuſfruticoſo. Moriſon calls it, 


Eupatorium Virginianum, longiſfimis & anguſtiſimis 


foliis. It grows naturally in Penſylvania. 

6. Trifoliate Hemp Agrimony is, Eupatorium 
foliis ternis. Gronovius calls it, Eupatorium caule 
erecto, foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis petiolatis ter- 
natis; and Ray, Eupatorium cannabinum, foliis in 
caule ad geniculd ternis Marilandicum. 
naturally in Virginia. 


7. Purple Hemp Agrimony is, Eupatorium 


folus quaternis ſcabris lanceolato-ovatis, inequaliter - 


ſerratis rugoſis petiolatis, Colden calls it, Eupa- 
torium foliis verticillatis ; Gronovius, Eupatorium 


foliis ovato-lancedlatis ebtuſe ſerratis in petiolis de- 


ſinentibus ,, Cornutus, Eupatorium enulæ folio, and 


Moriſon, Eupatcrium Canadenſe elatius, longioribus 
foliis rugeſis integris et caulibus ferrugineis. It grows 
naturally in many parts of North America. 
8. Spotted Hemp Agrimony is, Eupatorium 
felis quinis ſubtomentoſis lanceolatis æqualiter ſerratis 

In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
termed, Eupatorium foliis lanceolato-ovatis ſerratis 


petiolatis. Herman calls it, Eupatorium Nove 


Angliæ, urtice foliis, foribus purpuraſcentibus, caule 


maculato. It is a native of North America. 


9. Blue Hemp Agrimony is, Eupatorium foliis 


cordato-ovatis obtuſe ſerratis petiolatis, calycibus mul- 
tifloris. 


| ginia and Carolina. | 


10, Perfoliate Hemp Agrimony is, Eupatorium 


acuminatis, perfoliatum; and Moriſon, Eupatorium 


Virginianum, mucronatis rugofis et longiſſimis foliis, 
perfoliatum, It grows naturally in ſtanding waters 


and moiſt places in Virginia. | 
11. Aromatick Hemp Agrimony is, Eupato- 


rium folits ovatis obtuſe ſerratis petiolatis trinerviis, 
Gronovius calls it, Eupa- 
torium caule erecto ramoſo, foliis ovatis obtuſe ſerratis 
petiolatis; and Plukenet, Eupatoria valerianoides, 
fore niveo, Teucrii folits cum pediculis, Virginiana. 
It grows naturally in Virginia. | 
12. Climbing Hemp Agrimony is, Eupatorium 
caule volubili, foliis cordatis dentatis acutis. Plu- - 
mier calls it, Conyza ſcandens, ſolani folio anguloſo ; 


calycibus ſimplicibus. 


and Plakenet, Clematitis novum genus, cucumeris 


| folio, Virginianum. It grows naturally in watery 


places in Virginia, 


Eupatorium is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia 


. Polygamia Aqualis ; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx. The common calyx is oblong and 
imbricated. The ſcales are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
unequal, and erect. „„ 
2. CoroLLa. The compound flower is uni- 
form. The florets are funnel-ſhaped, and cut at 


the top into five ſpreading ſegments. 


3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, having a tubular cylindrical anthera. 
4. P1sSTILLUM conſiſts of a very ſmall germen, 


and along ſtraight filiforme bifid ityle, with ſmall 


ſtigmas. SIONS 
5. PxRICARPIUM. There is none, 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are oblong, and crowned 


with long feathery down. 


The receptacle is naked. 
CHAP. 


It grows - 


Gronovius calls it, Eupatorium foliis cor- 
datis ſerratis petiolatis ; Dillenius, Eupatorium 
ſcorodoniæ folio, flore cæruleo; and Plukenet, Eu- 
patorium Marianum, ſcropbularie foliis, capitulis 
| g/obofis, colore cæleſtino. It grows naturally in Vir- 


Plukenet calls 
it, Eupatorium Virginianum, ſalviæ folits longiſſimis 


Claſs and 
order 
in the 
Linnæan 

ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racers. 
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over each other imbricatim. 
Produced from the ends of the ſtalks in umbels, 


are uprig t, a little branchin 
high. The leaves are ſpear- 


. Beleic S or Pit | 
8 kite 1 9 10 0 about a foot 
a 


oſe of Juniper, and lie 


inted, ſhaped like 
85 ge The flowers are 


Vol. I. 
46 


ie 
ped, ſhort, ſharp- 


1 1. Hairy Spurge. The ſtalks ate hgneous, 
tough, milky, and about three feet high. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, a little hairy on both 
ſides, ſerrated near the extremities, and grow 


| 


alternately on the ſtalks. The flowers come out 
6 R in 
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EUPHORBI4, BURNING THORNY PLANT. 
N F chis genus there are, divided into five parts, each of which is again di- 
Species. 1. Aleppo Spurge. vided into two naler; they are of a yellowiſh. 
| 2. Sea Spurge. | n colour, appear in June and July, and the 
3. Portland Spurge. _ ſeeds ripen ſoon after. | Bb; 
4. Belgic Spurge, or Pithyuſa. 5. Sweet Spurge. The ſtalks are feeble, and Sweet; 
5. Sweet Spurge. NON" grow but to about ten inches high. The leaves | 
6. Italian Spurge. are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and obtuſe. The flowers 
7. Apios Spurge. | are produced ih quinquifid umbels from the ends 
8. Portulacoide Spurge. | and ſides of the ſtalks; their colour is red; they ap- 
9. Ipecacuanha Spurge. pear in June and July, and ſometimes in Auguſt, 
10. Rough-fruited Spurge: and the ſeeds ripen in September or earlier: + | 
T1. Hairy Spurge. 6. Italian Spurge. This is a low plant, Italian; 
12. Oriental Spurge. about eight or ten inches high. The leaves are 
13. Coralloide Spurge. ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, rough on their edges, and 
14. German Spurge. hairy underneath. The flowers are produced in 
15. Calabrian Spurge. the like kind of umbels with the former from 
16. Marſh Spurge. IDs I the ends and ſides of the ſtalks; they are of a 
17. Knotty-rooted Spurge, or Iriſh Spurge. | reddiſh colour, appear in June and July, and are 
18. Dendroide Spurge, or Tree Tithymel. | ſucceeded by hiſpid capſules containing the ſeeds; | 
19. Amygdaloide Spurge. m—_— | #7. Apios Spurge. The root is knobbed, Apios; 
| 20. Red Spurge. _ thick, fleſhy, and ſends forth a few ſtalks; which 
7s 21. Wood Spurge, Es grow to about a foot and a half high: The leaves 
Aleppo, 1. Aleppo Spurge. This hath a very creepirig | are oblong, hairy, and grow alternately all round 
root, which ſends forth ſeyeral ſtalks that divide | the ſtalk. The flowers come out in umbels like 
by pairs, and grow to about a foot and a half | the former from the diviſions of the ſtalks z and 
high. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, | are ſmall, and of a greeniſh-yellow colour; they 
and the lower ones are briftly, but tote above | appear in July, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by good 
are ſmooth, and reſemble the Narrow-leaved | ſeeds in England. ? VVV 
Myrtle. The flowers are produced from the di- | 8. Portulacoide Spurge. The ſtalks are erect, Portula- | 
viſions of the ftalks, in large quinquifid umbels; | divide by pairs, and grow to about two feet ide, 
their colour is yellow, and the general characters high. Ihe leaves are oval, undivided, retuſe, 
indicate their ſtructure; they appear in June and | and of a bluiſh-green colour. The flowers come 
July, and ſometimes in September and October, | out ſingly on feotſtalks from the wings of the 
| but are very rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds in | leaves; they are of a 2 colour, appear in 
England. oa July, but are ſeldom ſueceeded by good ſceds in 
Sens, 2. Sea Spurge. The root is thick, woody, England. TY | . 
„„ ſimple, and ſends forth ſeveral upright ſtalks, 9. Ipecacuanha Spurge. The ſtalks of this plant Ipecacu- 
which are of a reddiſh colour, and grow to about | are upright, divided by pairs, and grow to about 
a foot and a half high. The leaves are nume- | two feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, undi- 
rous, ſmall, narrow, of a thickiſh fubſtance, and | vided, and of a bluiſh-green colour. The flowers 
_ Cloſely garniſh the ſtalks all round in an imbricated | come out ſingly from the wings of the ſtalks on 
manner. The flowers are produced in large um- footſtalks; they are of a greeniſh colour tipped 
bels from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are yel- | with yellow, and frequently ſhew themſelves in 
lowiſh, appear in June and July, and the feeds | April and May. ond 5 
| ripen in Auguſt and September. _ 10. Rough-fruited Spurge. The ſtalks are kant, : 
\ Portland, . Portland Spurge. The root is thick, tough, upright, divided by pairs fiear the top, and full Pe, 
ſtrikes deep into Ke ground, and ſends forth | of a milky juice. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſeveral thickiſh ſtalks to the height of about a | lightly ſerrated, hairy, and downy underneath. 
foot. The leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and | The flowers are produced from the tops of the 
reflexed. The flowers are produced in umbels | plants in umbels, compoſed of five principal 
from the ends of the ſtalks, and commonly conſiſt | parts, each of which is again divided into two or 
of five diviſions ; they are of a yellowiſh colour, three ſmaller ; they are of a greeniſh-yellow co- 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in | lour, appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſuc- 
Auguſt and September. | ceeded by very rough, hairy, warted fruit, con- 
Though the root of this ſpecies will ſometimes | taining the feeds. cath i ele pp & 
continye for three or four years, it frequently | In ſome moiſt rich ſoils this ſpecies ſhould be 
dies ſoon after the ſeeds are. ripe ; after this you | treated as a biennial, the plant generally dying 
need not be very anxious, for the ſecds ſcattering | after it has flowered and perfected its ſeeds ; 
will afford you plants enough for a ſucceſſion you need not be very anxious, however, about a 
without any trouble. 3 5 ſucceſſion ; for if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, 
Belgie, 2. The ſtalks they will grow and produce plants eno ere 
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of a yellow colour, appear in July, and are ſuc. 


O. iental, 


Coral- 


loide, 


colour is yellow; they appear in July, and are 


ceeded by rough hairy capſules conta. ning the 
ſeeds. 


12, Oriental Spurge. 


3 
The ſtalks grow to be 


a yard high, are thick, ſucculent, ſmooth, covered 


with a purple bark and divide by pairs near the 
top. The. leaves are oblong, ſpear- ſhaped, imooth, 
and of a dark-green colour. The flowers are 
produced in quinquifid umbels from the diviſions 
of the ſtalks; they are large, of a greeniſh- yellow 
colour, appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh capiules, containing ripe ſecds, in Au- 


1 | 


13. Coralloide Spurge. The ſta ks are woody, 


ſmooth, dichotomous, grow to be ſix feet high, 


and are covered with a red bark. The leaves are 


ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, ſmooth, and grow alter- 


nately. Ihe flowers come out in quinquifid um- 


bels from the diviſions of the branches; their 


ſucceeded by roundiſh rough capſules containing 
the ſeeds. 1 1 We 
As the ſeeds of this plant, in all ſituations, do 


not ripen in England, it is generally propagated 


by planting the cuttings in a ſhady border. They 


will readily ſtrike root; but as this ſpecies is 


rather of a tender nature, a ſhare of them ſhould 


be tranſplanted into pots filled with light earth, 


in September, to be removed under ſhelter in 
winter, to keep up the ſtock in caſe thoſe abroad 


German, 


ſhould be deſtroyed by the froſts, which is pretty | 
ture to be the caſe ſhould the winter prove ſe- 
vere. 1 


14. German Spurge. 


and a half high. The leaves are ſpcar-ſhaped, nar- 


row, ſmooth, thick, and of a bluiſh- green colour. 
The flowers come out in umbels, compoſed of 
many parts, from the ends and diviſions of the 


ſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, appear in 


Marſh, > 


Knotty- 
rooted, 


Den- 
croide, 


June and July, and ſometimes later, and are ſuc- | 


ceeded by ſmooth capſules containing the ſeeds. 
. 15. Calabrian Spurge. The ſtalks are thick, 
ſucculent, green, grow but to about a foot high, 


and are marked with ſcars or cicatrices when the 
| leaves have fallen off. The leaves are ſpatula- 
ſhaped, fleſhy, concave, rough on their borders, 


ſharp-pointed, ſpreading, and of a glaucous green 
colour. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in large 
eight-parted umbels; they are of a yellow co- 


lour, appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded | 


by ſmooth capſules containing the ſeeds. 


This plant is rather tender, and may be raiſed 
from ſeeds or cuttings like the former; and a few 
plants ſhould be always ſet in pots to be houſed 


in winter, in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be deſtroyed 
by hard weather. | F 

16. Marſh Spurge. 
neous, ſmooth, and about three feet high. The 


leaves are fpear-ſhaped, thick, and of a whitiſh- | 
green colour. The flowers are produced in mul- 
tifid umbels from the upper parts of the plant; 


they are of a greeniſh-yellow colour, appear in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. - 


17. Knotty-rooted Spurge. This ſpecies is 
frequently called Iriſh Spurge. The root is 


thick, knotty, and fibrated. The ſtalks are up- 


right, unbranching, and about a foot high. The 


leaves are broad, oblong, entire, and grow al- 
ternately all round the ſtalks. The flowers come 
out in ſmall umbels, which are divided into ſix 
parts, from the tops of the ſialks ; they are of a 


yellow colour, appear in June, and are ſucceeded 


by rough warted capſules, containing ripe ſeeds, 
in Auguſt. | 5 

18. Dendroide Spurge, or Tree Tithymel. The 
ſtem is upright, woody, branching, and grows 


The ſtalks 10 lender, 
ſmooth, milky when broken, and about a foot 


in umbels from the tops of the plant; they are 
P j 7 long, pointed, of a light-green colour, and grow 


| 


! 


to be five or ſix feet high. The leaves are ob- 


alternately on the branches. The flowers are 
produced in umbels, divided into many parts, 
trom the divilions of the branches : are 
imall, of a yellow colour, appear in July, but 
ws nor always ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in Eng- 
and, | 

This ſpecies is rather tender, and ſhould have 
the ſame culture and management as the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth ſpecies. | 


9. Amygdaloide Spurge. This riſes with an 


upright ſhrubby ſtalk to abbut a yard in height. Bere 


The leaves are of a thickiſh fubitance, obtuſe, 
and continue all the year. The flowers are pro- 


duced in cloſe multifid umbels from the ſides of 


the ſtalks. The pertanthium is of a greeniſh- 


yellow colour, but the petals of the flowers are 


ide: 


black; they will be in blow in May and June, 


and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in July. _ 
20. Red Spurge. The ſtalk is round, thick, 
ſmooth, perennial, three or four feet high, and 


Red, 


covered with a reddiſh bark. The leaves are 


| long, ſpear-ſhaped, entire, a little downy, and 


placed alternately on every ſide of the ſtalk. The 


flowers come out in multifid umbels from the 
ends and ſides of the ſtalks; their colour is 


Purple, they appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen 


| in Auguſt. 3533 W 
I here is a variety of this ſpecies with yellow 


flowers. 1290 NT 3 
21. Wood Spurge. The ſtalk is round, ſmooth, 
thick, woody, perennial, and about three or four 


| feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, long, 
entire, and much reſemble thoſe of the former 


ſpecies. The flowers are produced in five-pointed 


umbels, each part being compoſed of two ſmal- 
ler umbels, from the upper parts of the plant; 


they are of a purpliſh colour, appear in June 


and July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 


Theſe forts arc all propagated either by parting 
of the roots, planting the cuttings, or ſowing 
the ſeeds. Some of the roots are creeping, and 


| ſoon ſpread themſelves to a conſiderable diſtance; 


ſuch plants are generally leaſt productive of ſeeds, 
and their uſual culture 1s by parting of the roots 


in the autumn, by which means they may be 


encreaſed falt enough. 


Some have thick, tough, and woody roots. Theſe 
plants are generally ſhort-lived, the whole plants 


often dying as ſoon as the ſeeds are perfected. 
They ſhould have been ranked among the biennials, 


| were it not that they frequently ſend forth young 


ſhoots near the ground, and the ſtalk becoming 


woody, will continue many years, and reſiſt the 
cold of our ſevereſt winters. 


8. Theſe are propa- 
gated by planting of the ſlips in any of the ſum- 


mer months, the ſpring, or the autumn; and 


The ſtalk 5 thick, lig- | ſuch plants will be hardier than thoſe raiſed from 


5 . : 
By cuttings theſe, and indeed all the precedin 
ſorts may be propagated. Theſe ſhould be plante 


and 
Wood 
Spurge 
deſcribed. 


Method 
of raiſing 
them 


by lips, 


* 


8 Cuttings, 


in any of the ſummer months, be ſhaded and wa- 


1" tered until they have taken root, and afterwards 


they will require no care except keeping them 
clean from weeds. | 


They are alſo propagated by ſeeds, and by this and 
way the beſt, moſt healthy, and beautiful plants ſcede. 


are to be obtained. The ſeeds muſt be ſown in 


the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, otherwiſe 
they will frequently lic a whole year before they 
come up. They ſhould be ſown in the places 


where they are deſigned to remain, and after they 


make their appearance, will require no trouble 
but thinning them to. proper diſtances, and keep- 
ing them clean from weeds, except the forts 
mentioned that are rather of a tender nature, 


and muſt have ſome of the plants houſed in 


winter, 
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Titles. 


. tis mucronatis, foliis inferioribus ſetaceis. 


minor, Portlandicus. 
ſea-ſhores, particularly on that part which joins 


winter, and the reſt planted in warm well-ſheltered 
places to enſure their ſafety. _ | 

1. Aleppo Spurge is titled, Euphorbia umbelld 
quingquef.dd : dichotoma, involncellis ovato-lanceola- 
Morifon 
calls it, Tithymalus foliis inferioribus capillaceis : 


ſuperioribus myrto ſimilibas , and Alpinus,Tithymalns 


pariſſius. It grows naturally in Crete and Aleppo. 

2. Sea Spurge is, Euphorbia umbelld ſubquinque- 
fiag + biſida, involucellis cordato-reniformibus, foliis 
ſurſum imbricatis. 


ramose biſidis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Tishyma- 
lus maritimus; Cammerarius, Tithymalus paralios; 


Gerard, 9 ithymalus paralius; and Parkinſon, Ti- 


thymalus paralius ſeu maritimus. Tt grows naturally 


on the ſandy ſea-ſhores in England, and the like 


ſituations in moſt parts of Europe. : 
3. Portland Spurge is, Eupherbia umbelld quin- 


qutſid : dichotoma, involucellis ſubrordatis concavis, 


foliis lineari-lanceclatis - acutis glabris patentibus. 


HBarrelier calls it, Tithymalus montanus, eſulæ folio, 


minor, Italicus; and Ray, Titkymalus maritimus 
It grows naturally on ſandy 


Portland to Devonſhire. „ 
4. Belgic Spurge, or Pithyuſa, is, Euphorbia 


umbelld quinqueſida : bifida, invelucellis ovatis mu- 


epitiynis fruflu , and Caſpar Bauhine, Peplios 


J. eſula minor altera, floribus rubris. 


of Virginia, &c. | 


cronatis, foliis lanceolatis : infimis involutis retrorſum 


zmbricatis. Dalechamp calls it, Pithyaſa , Caſpar 


Bauhine, Tithymalus joliis brevibus aculeatis; and 
Boccone, Tithymilus maritimus, juniperi folio. It 


grows naturally in ſandy 
France, Italy, and Spain. 


ground in Germany, 


fidd : bifida, invelucellis ſubovatis, foliis lanceolatis 


 oblufis iniegerrimis. Caſpar Bavhine calls it, 77- 


thymalus montanus non acris ; and Lobel, Pithyuſa 
It grows 


naturally in ſhady places in Italy, France, and 


_ Germany, + OE. 1 
. Italian Spurge is, Euphorlia umbelld quin- 
quei: bifida, involucellis ovatis, foliis lanceolatis 


obtigſis ſubius villaſis. Columna calls it, Tiihymalus 


altera ſpecies. It grows naturally in Italy. 
7. Apios Spurge is, Euphorbia umbelld quinque- 


fad: bifids, invelucellis obcardatis. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Tirbymalus tuberoſa pyriformi radice; 


and Cluſius, Tithymalas tuberoſd radice. It inhabits 


Crete. „ 


8. Portulacoide Spurge is, Euphorbia dichotoma, 
foliis integerrimis ovalibus retuſis, pedunculis axil- 
laribus uniflaris folia equantibus, caule erecio. 
Fewil calls it, Tithymalus perennis, portulace folio. 


Ir is a native of Philadelphia. 


9. Ipecacuanha Spurge is, Euphorbia dichotoma, 


foliis integerrimis lancevlatis, pedunculis axillaribus 


unifloris folia equantibus; caule eretto. Gronovius 
calls it, Tithymalus, flare exiguo viridi, apicibus 
flavis, antequam folia-emittit florens. It is a native 


„ 


10. Rough - fruited Spurge is, Eupborbia um- 


_ bella quinqueſid: ſubtrifidd : biſida. involucellis 


ovatis, foliis lanceolatis ſerrulatis villaſis, caꝑſulis 
verrucaſis. | 
foliis linearibus, umbelld univerſali triſidd triphylid, 
partialibus trifidis, propriis dichotomis diphyllis, fo- 


liolis ſubrotundiss Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 777 - 


malus myrſitines, frufiu verruce fimili ; and, Tithy- 
malus foliis ſubhirſutis ad caulem ellipticis, ſubfloribus 
binis ſubrotundis. It grows naturally in Gaul, 
Switzerland, Italy, and the Eaſt. LES 

11. Hairy Spurge is, Euphorbia umbelld quin- 
quefids + trifidd : bifida, involucris ovatis, petalis 
integris, foliis lanceolatis ſubpilefis apice ſerrulatis. 


Gmelin calls it, Euphorbia folits alternis ex ovali- 


In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
termed, Eupborbia inermis, foliis ſetaceo linearibus 
confertis, umbelli univerſali muliiſid: purtialibus 


— 


— + 


lanceolatis, umbellis diphyllis Fad as capſulis 
erectis muricatis, caule ſimplici; Barrelier, Tithymains 
palujiris villoſus mollior erectus; Caſpar Babhine, 


maius Characias pratenjis incanns. It is a native of 
Siberia, | | 

12. Oriental *purge is, Euphorbia umbelll quin- 
gucfidd: quadrifidd dichotoma, involucellis {ubro- 
turars acutis, ſoliis lanceolatis, involucro univerſali 
quinquefido lanceolato, partiali tetraphyllo ſubrotan- 
dv, propriis diphyllis; and Tournefort, 7 ithymalus 
ortentalts, ſalicis fetio, caule purpureo, flore magno. 


It is a native of the Eaſt. 
13. Coralloide Spurge is, Euphorbia umb ella 


5. Sweet Spurge is, Euphorbia umbelli quinque- 


Guettard calls ir, Euphorbia inermis, | 


— 


quinquefidd : trifidd : dichotoma, involucellis evans, 
 Joliis lanceolatis, capſulis lanatis. In the Hortus 
Upjal. it is termed; Euphorbia inermis fruticoſa, 


Partialibus trifidis, reliquis bifidis, Boerhaave calls 
it, Tithymalus arboreus, caule corallino, folio bype- 
rict, pericarpio barbato, It 


14. German Spurge is, Euphorbia umbelld mul- 
tifidd : bifidd : involucellis ſubcordatis, petalis ſub- 


 bicornibus, ramis flerilitus, foliis uniformibus. In 


tulis ad umbellam quinis ovalo oblongis acutis, bracteis 
trigonis; Magnol, Ti thymcius Iithoſperniii majoris 
folio , and Dalechamp, E/ula minor. It grows 
naturally in Germany and Francde. 

15. Calabrian Spurge is, Euphorbia umbellä 


| ſuboetifids : bifida, involucellis ſubovatis, foliis ſpatu- 


latis patentibus carnoſis mucronatis margine ſcabris. 


inermis, foliis ſuperioribus reflexis latioribus lancto- 


trigonis ſpinulũ terminatis ; Caſpar Bauhine, 7. uthy- 


lus myrſinites legitimus. It grows naturally in 


Calabria, and the ſouth of France. 


16. Marſh Spurge is, Euphorbia umbelid mul- 
tiſidd: ſubtrifida : bifida, involucellis ovatis, follis 
lanceolatts; ramis ferilibus, 
it is termed, Euphorbia foliis lanceolatis, unbelld 
univerſali multift24 polyphylld : partialibus trifidis 
triphylits : propriis dichotomis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Tithymalus paluſtris frulicoſus; and Dale- 
champ, Eſula major. It grows naturally in Ger- 
many and Sweden. | 
Euphorbia umbella ſexfids : dichotoma, invo{ucellis 
_ evalibus, foliis integert imis, ramis nullis, capſulis 


| verrucoſis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Tithymalus 
latifolius Hiſpanicus; Dillenius, Tithymalus Hi- 


| bernicus, vaſculis muricatis erectis; and Barre- 
lier, Tithymalus Hybernicus. It grows naturally 
in Hibernia, Siberia, Auſtria, and the Pyrences. 
18. Dendroide Spurge, or Tree Tithymel, is, 
Euphorbia umbells multifids : dichotoma, involucellis 
ſubcordatis : primariis triplyllis, caule arboreo. Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Tithymalus myrtifolius arboreus; 
and Cammerarius, Tilly malus dendroides. It grows 
naturally in Italy, Crete, and ſeveral iſlands of the 
Archipe lago. 227 
19. Amygdaloide Spurge is, Euphorbia umbelld 
mulliſid: dichotoma, involucellis perfoliatis orbicu- 
latis, feliis obtuſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, T- 
malus Characias amygdaloides; John Bauhine, Ti- 
thymalus Hlvaticus toto anno folia retinens, and 
Parkinſon, Tithymalus Characias vulgaris. It grows 
naturally in woods and hedges in England, 


| France, and Germany. | 


20. Red Spurge is, Euphorbia umbelld mulli- 


dd“: 


1ithymalus incanus hirſutus; and Magnol, T:thr- 


folits lanceolatis, involucro univerſali quinquefide, 


| grows naturally in 
Sicily, Mauritania, and the Eaſt, _ 


the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, Euphorbia inermis, 
foliis lanceolato-lizearibus involucri univerſalibus ſoliis 
| quinis ovato-acutis, partialibus ſemi-orbiculatis. Sau- 
vages calls it, Euphorbia inermis, foliis I gulatis pa- 


In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Euphorbia 
latis, umbelld univerſali triſidd, partialibus bifidis. 
Sauvages calls it, £uphoryia inermis, ſoliis ligu- 
latis ſpinuld terminatis ad umbellam duodenis, brafteis 


malus myrſinites latifolius; and Cluſius, Tithyma- 


In the Hortus Cliffort. 


17. Knotty-rooted Spurge, or Iriſh Spurge, 183 
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Ad: bifida, involucellis verfoliatis emarginatis, foliis 
lanceolatis integerrimis, caule perenni. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Euphorbia inermis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis, umbelld univerſali multifds, partialibus 
dichotomis, involucris ſemibifidis perfoliatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Tithymalus Charactas rubens pere- 
grinus; Cluſius, Tithymalus Charactas 1. and Ge- 
rard, Tithymalus Characias Monſpelienſium. It grows 
naturally in woods and hedges in England, France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany. bs 
21. Wood Spurge is, Euphorbia umbelld quin- 
guefida : bifida, involucellis Perfoliatis ſubcordatis 
acutiuſculis, foliis lanceolatis integerrimis. Columna 
calls it, Tithymalus lunato flore; and Caſpar Bau- 


hine, Tithymalus ſylvaticus lunato flore. It grows 


naturally in the ſouthern parts of Europe. 


Claſh and Euphorbia is of the claſs and order Dodecandria 


order Trigynia ; and the characters are, | 


Linnæan 
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CHAP. CXCVIL 


F E R UL 4 FENNELGIANT,. 


1 ſpecies of this genus are, 

1. Common Fennel-Giant. 

. Glaucous Fennel-Giant. 
Fennel-Giant of Tangier. 

. Ferulago, or Sicilian Fennel-Giant. 
Oriental Fennel-Giant. 5 

. Spignel-leaved Fennel-Giant. 

. Iſtrian Fennel-Giant. | 

. Canada Fennel-Giant. 

. Aſa Fatida, ” 


— 


© D > w 


Deſcrip- 


Fennel- 


Giant. of long, narrow, undivided ſegments, of a pale 


but bright- green colour, and ſpread on the ground. 
The ſtalk is very robuſt, round, hollow, jointed, 
grows to be ten or twelve feet high, and is 
adorned with leaves divided like the radical ones, 


but ſmaller. The towers come out from the 


ends and ſides of the ſtalks in large roundiſn um- 


bels; they are of a yellow colour, and the 


general characters ſnew their conſtruction; they 


appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 


ripe ſeeds in September. 


The whole plant is of a ſtrong ſmell, and acrid | 


taſte. The gum called Sagapenum, or Serapinum 
of the ſhops is the concreted juice of this plant. 
The ſtalks, when dry, are admirable for lighting 
of fires, and the pith is ſo very flammatory that 


it will burn like tinder, catching fire from the 


ſtalleſt ſparks of the flint. SINE | 

| Glaveous 2. Glaucous Fennel-Giant. The root is long, 
Fenne!- thick, and juicy. The radical leaves are large, 
Giant, glaucous, and divided into a multitude of narrow 
PlpKkhne ſegments. The ſtalks are upright, large, 
jointed, hollow, and grow to be ſeven or eight 
feer high. The flowers are produced in umbels 
from the ends and ſides of the branches; they 
are of a yellow colour, appear in June and July, 

and the ſeeds ripen in September. 


Fer nel 3. Fennel-Giant of Tangier. The root is 


Giant of 
Tangier, 


| and longer than the corolla, having didymous 


loured, permanent perianthium, indented in 
2 and, in a few ſpecies, in five parts at the 

_ | | 
2. CoRoLLA is four or five turbinated, thick, 
gibbous, truncated, permanent petals, unequally 
ituated, alternate with the je ne and affixed 
by their ungues to the edge of the calyx. 

3. STAMINA are twelve or more filiforme ar- 
ticulated filaments, inſerted in the receptacle, 


roundiſh antheræ. | Ho 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a rouhdiſh three- 
cornered germen, and three bifid ſtyles with ob- 
tuſe ſtigmas. io . ; 
5. PeRiCARPIUM is a roundiſh, trigonous, 
trilocular capſule, which opens with an elaſtic 
force for the diſcharge of the ſeeds. 


1. CAL vx is a monophyllous, ventricoſe, co- | 


very large, thick, and juicy. The leaves are 
| compoſed of a multitude of jagged parts, each 
| of which is divided into three unequal ſegments , 
the whole leaf is of a gloſſy- green colour, large, 
| and the radical ones ſpread themſelves on the 


-” flowers come out in large umbels from the ends 
and ſides of the ſtalks; they are of a yellow 


1. Common Fennel Giant. The root is very | 
von of the Jong, thick, and full of a milky juice. The ra- 
Common ical leaves are large, compoſed of a multitude 


6. Semina. The feeds are fingle and roundiſh. 


ground. The ſtalks are upright, ſtrong, hollow, 
and grow to be eight or ten feet high. The 


colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
September. | 18 1 
4. Sicilian Fennel-Giant, or Ferulago. The Siciſian, 
root is thick, long, and full of yellow juice. 
The leaves are pinnatifid, and the pinnæ are 
plane and trifid; they are of a dark green colour, 
and the radical ones ſpread themſelves on eve 
ſide. The ſtalks are upright, round, hollow, and 
ſeven or eight feet high. The flowers come out 
from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks near the top, 
in roundiſh umbels; their colour is yellow; they 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
September. . CE, ES 
The Galbanum of the ſhops is the hardened 
Juice of the root of this plant. e 
5. Oriental Fennel-Giant. The leaves are Oriental 
finely divided, and each of them poſſeſſes a mul . 
tirude of beautiful ſegments, which are-briſtly, 
and of a pale-green colour, The ſtalks are up- 
right, firm, hollow, and grow to about three 
feet high. The flowers come out in ſmall umbels 
from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks; they are 
of a yellow colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in September. 1 | | 
6. Spignel. leaved Fennel-Giant, The leaves gpignel- 
are compoſed of a multitude of appendiculated leaved, 
and briſtly folioles ; the radical ones are large, 
ſpreading, and grow on angular channelled foot- 
alks; thoſe on the ſtalks are ſmall, elegant, and 
ſurround them at the joints. The ſtalks are upright, 
firm, jointed, ſend out fide-branches by pairs 
from the joints, and grow to about a yard nigh. 
| goes © 
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The flowers terminate the ſtalks in large umbels 
they are of a yellow colour, come out in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in September. | | 

7. Iſtrian Fennel-Giant. The leaves are com- 
poſed of a multitude of folioles that are narrow, 


entire, and have appendages on both ſides. The 


ſlelks are upright, firm, tull of pith, and about 


and 
Canada 
Fennel- 
Giant. 


Aſſa- 
Feœtida. 


a yard high. The flowers are produced in ſmall 


umbels at the joints, ſit cloſe, and have hardly 


any footſtalk ; they are yellowiſh, appear about 


the ſame time with the former, and the ſeeds ripen 
accordingly. 1 | 


divided, large, and of a moſt chearful bright or 
gloſſy- green. The ſtalks are upright, firm, pithy, 
and about a yard high. The flowers come out 
from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks in umbels 
they are ſmall, yellowiſh, appear in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September. 1 

9. Aſſa Fœtida. The root is very thick, fleſhy, 
full of juice, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. 


are ſinuated, obtuſe, and of a ſtrong diſagreeable 
odour. 


for the ſupport of the flowers. Theſe, as well as 
the main-ſtalks, are terminated with the flowers 


growing in {mall umbels. The flowers are of a 


greeniſh-yellow colour, appear in July, and are 


| ſucceeded by flat yellowiſh ſeeds, which ripen in 


ing them 


September, and are then of an agreeable odour. 


The ſtalks are very thick, pithy, ten or 
twelve feet high, and divide into many branches 


The root of this plant being wounded, ſends | 
forth a ſtrong gummy liquor or juice, which 


being 
called Aſa Fætida. 


Juicy roots, which ſtrike deep into the ground; 
ſo that, in order to have the plants in full per- 


fection, a deep rich ſoil ſnould be appropriated 


The Common Fennel-Giant, for inſtance, in ſome 


to them; in which they will grow to near double 


the height than in a ſoil of an oppoſite nature. 


dried is that ſtinking drug of the ſhops 


8 


— 


ſituations, will not grow higher than ſix feet, and 


in ſome rich deep earth will ſhew itſelf upwards 
olf fourteen feet high. But notwithſtanding a 
good deep earth is better for the full growth of 


theſe plants, the roots, eſpecially if it be of a 


the ſeeds are | 1 yay 
The culture of all of them is extremely eaſy. | 


nmoiſt nature, ſeldom continue ſo long as they 
do in a. poorer ſoil; particularly the third fort, 
generally dies ſoon after | 


which in ſome ſituations 


perfected. 


Sow the ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they are 


ripe, or in the ſpring, in the places where they 


are deſigned to remain. When the plants come 
up they muſt be thinned to proper diſtances, 


leaving them three, four, or five feet aſunder, 


according to their ſize. Keeping them clean 
from weeds muſt be obſerved all ſummer, and 


_ digging the ground between the roots ſhould be 


erformed in the autumn or winter. The ſummer 


ollowing they will flower and perfect their ſeeds, 


ſoon after which the ſtalks die to the ground, and 
freſh ones ariſe in the ſpring. The ſtalks ſhould 
be regularly cleared off every autumn, and the 
pen between the plants ſhould be then dug. 
In doing of this, be careful not to dig too near 


— 


Volt. I. 
45 


The leaves are compoſed of ſeveral folioles, which | 
| fidis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ferulago latiore folio ; 


| diculatis, umbellis ſubſeſſilibus. 


| Methedof All theſe ſorts are poſſeſſed of thick, fleſhy, 
propagat- 


—_— 


a a native of the Eaſt. 


dienſis. 


3 


the roots, leſt they ſnould be bruiſed ; for if they 
are ever ſo little wounded the juice will flow, 
which will cauſe the root to become weak, and 


little qualified to puſh forth vigorous ſhoots for 


the ſummer following. | 
1. Common Fennel-Giant is titled, Ferula fo- 
liolis linearibus longiſſimis fimplicibus. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Ferula ſemina Plinii; and Dodonzus, 


Ferula. It grows naturally in molt of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe. 


2. Glaucous Fennel-Giant is, Ferula ſeliis ſu- 


. | pradecumpoſitis : foliolis lanceolato-linearivus plans. 
8. Canada Fennel-Giant. The leaves are much | J 


ohn Bauhine calls it, Ferula felio glauco, ſerine 
lato oblongo, It grows. naturally in Italy and 
Sicily. „ ET OOTY 

3. Fennel-Giant from Tangier is, Ferula 


foliolis laciniatis: tacinulis tridentatis inequalibus 


nitidis. Herman calls it, Ferula Tingitana, felt 
latifſimo lucido. It grows naturally in Spain and 
Barbary. x | 


4. Sicilian Fennel-Giant, or Ferulago, is, Fe- 
rula foliis pinnatifidis : pinnis lincaribus planis tri- 


and Moriſon, Ferula latiore folio, 
of Sicily. | E | 

5. Oriental Fennel-Giant is, Terula foliorum 
pinnis baſi nudis, ſoliclis ſetaceis. Tournetort calls 
it, Ferula orientalis, folio et facie cachryos. It is 


It is a native 


6. Spignel-leaved Fennel-Giant is, Ferula fo- 
liorum pinnis utrinque appendiculatis, felizlis ſetaceis. 
Tournetort calls it, Laſcriptium orientale, folia 
mei, fore luteo. It grows naturally in the Eaſt. 
7. Iſtrian Fennel-Giant is, Ferula foliolis appen- 
Van Royen calls it, 
Ferula foliorum alis uiringue auctis : folivlis linearibus 
integerrimis, umbellis terminatricibus ſulſeſſilibus; 


7 itles. 


Caſpar Bauhine, Libanotis ſerulæ folio & ſemine; 
and Lobel, Panax aſclepium, ſerulæ facie. It grows 


naturally in Iſtria, Sicily, Portugal, and Spain. 


8. Canada Fennel - Giant is, Ferula lucida Cana- 


It grows naturally in Virginia and Ca- 
nada. „„ | 


nenſis umbellifera liguſtico afſinis. 
rally in Perſia. 155 


Ferula is of the claſs and order Penlandria Di- 


_ gynia ;, and the characters are, 


La. MO 


* 


6 8 


which are nearly cqual. 


| ſituated under the cup, 


1. CaLyx. The general umbel is globular : 
The partial is of the ſame figure, The general 
involucrum is caduous: The partial is ſmall, and 
compoſed of ſeveral narrow leayes. The proper 


perianthium is ſcarce diftinguiſhable, 


2. CoroLLa. The general corolla is uniform. 
The florets have each five oblong erect petals, 


3. STAMINA are five 

the corolla, with ſimple antheræ. | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen 
and two reſlexed ſtyles, 


with obtuſe ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUxIH is an elliptical, plane, com- 


preſſed fruit, divided into two parts, and marked. 


on each ſide with three prominent lines. 
6. Semina. The feeds are two, large, ell;p- 
tical, plane, and ſtriated on both ſides. | 


CHAP. 


filaments the length of 


9. Aſſa Fœtida is, Ferula foliolis alternatim finua- 
tis obtuſis, Kæmpfer calls it, Aſa Fatida Diſgu- 
It grows natu- 


Class 
2nd orde 
in the 


L nazan 


ſy em. 
The cha- 
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a. 


Species. 


| Sheep's 
Feſcue, 


C H A P. x CXCVIIL 


3 T 


HIS genus comprehends many graſſes ; | 


ſuch as the, | 
. Sheep's Feſcue Graſs. 
Hard Feſcue Graſs. 
Purple Feſcue Graſs, 
. Amethyſtine Feſcue Graſs. 
Small Feſcue Grals. 
Tall Feſcue Graſs. 
. Flote Feſcue Graſs. 
. Arabian Feſcue Graſs. 
9. Spaniſh Feſcue Gras. 

10. Paleſtine Feſcue Graſs. 


\O ow &m + wo 0 = 


t. Sheep's Feſcue Graſs. The leaves are nar- 


row, compreſſed, briſtly, and of a dark green. 
The ſtalks are almoſt naked, ſquare, and fix or 


eight inches high. The flowers come out in 
panicles from the tops of the ſtalks. They are 


ariſtated, arranged in one direction, and are 


Hard 
Feſcue, 


Purple 
Fe ſcue, 


Amethyſ- 
tine 
_ Feſcue, 


Small 
Feſcue, 


Tall 
Feicue, 


Flote 
Feſcue, 


ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, particularly the 
Proliferous Graſs, the ſpikes of which ſend forth 
young plants before the ſeeds are ripe. . 
2. Hard Feſcue Graſs. I he leaves are ſlen- 


der, hard, and briſtly. The ſtalks are weak, 
jointed, and about a foot high. The flowers 
come out in panicles from the tops of the ſtalks, 


and the ſpikes of which the panicles are com- 


to be met with at all times of the ſummer, 
but more eſpecially in June and July. There are 


poſed are arranged in one direction. They ap- 
pear chiefly in June, but are occaſionally to be 


met with all ſummer and the autumn. 


3. Purple Feſcue Graſs. The leaves are nar- 


row, briſtly, and form a cluſter at the crown of 


the root. The ſtalks are rounded on one fide, 
but flat on the other, and grow to eight or ten 
inches high. The flowers are produced in pa- 


nicles from the tops of the ſtalks; they are 
ariſtated, rough, arranged in one direction, and 


are to be met with principally in June. 


4. Amethyſtine Feſcue Graſs. The leaves are 


very narrow, briſtly, but moderately long. 


T he ſtalks are upright, ſlender, and a foot and 
a half high. The flowers are produced from the 


tops of the ſtalks in panicles. They are almoſt 


deſtitute of ariſtæ, look one way, and are prin- 
cipally to be met with in June and July. 

5. Small Feſcue Graſs. The leaves are ſlen- 
der, pointed, five or fix inches long, and of a 


deep green. The ſtalks are ſlender, weak, and 


trailing. The flowers come out from the tops of 


the ſtalks in upright panicles; the ſpikes are 


nearly oval, and have no ariſtæ; and they are to 


be met with in Auguſt. 885 | 
6. Tall Feſcue Graſs, The leaves are broad at 


the bottom, diminiſh gradually to a point, and 
are two feet long. The Ralks are thick, round, 


jointed, and three or four feer high. The 
flowers are produced from the tops of the ſtalks 
in upright panicles. The ſpikes are almoſt defti- 
tute of ariſte, and all bend one way. They 
are in the greateſt profuſion in July, though 
they are frequently to be met with the end of 
ſummer, and in the autumn. = 

7. Flote Feſcue Graſs. This hath a long, round, 
creeping root, which ſends forth fibres from the 
joints. The ſtalks are long, crooked, and va- 
ricuſly implicated with one another, The leaves 


— a 


— — 


* 
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are broad and coarſe, but, nevertheleſs, much 


reliſhed by horſes, and grow alternately. The 


flowers come out in ramoſe, erect panicles, from 
the tops of the ſtalks. The ſpikes are taper, 
beardleſs, and placed on ſhort footſtalks. 
They are of a whitiſh colour, and appear in June 


and July. 


8. Arabian Feſcue Graſs. The root is long, 
thick, and creeping under the ſurface. The 
ſtalks are upright, round, moderately ſtrong, 


I and five or ſix feet high. The leaves are long, 


ſharp-pointed, and grow alternately. The 


flowers are collected in ſpikes, which adorn the 


tops of the ſtalks a great length; they grow al- 
ternately, have no ariſtæ, and each ſpike con- 


July. | 8 8 55 
9. Spaniſh Feſcue Graſs. The radical leaves 


are taper-edged, and about a foot long. The 


ſtalks are ſlender, taper, have two or three tumid 


tains ſix flowers, which will be in perfection in 


Spaniſh 
Feſcue, | 


joints, grow to be four feet high, and have ſhort 


channelled leaves placed alternately. © The 


flowers are produced from the tops of the ſtalks 


in downy, ſpike-like panicles, and appear in 
June and July. LI. 80 


10. Paleſtine Feſcue Chinks..” This riſes with 


an vpright, branching ſtalk, to three or four feet 
high. The leaves are long, awl-ſhaped, grow 
fingly at the joints, and form a ſheath for the 


and 
Paleſtine 
Feſcae 
Graſs 
deſcnbed. 


ſtalk with their baſe a conſiderable way up. 
The flowers are produced from the tops of the 


| Ralks in ere, branching panicles. The ſpikes 
of which they are compoſed are long, carinated, 


beardleſs, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. They will 


The ſeven firſt forts are very common in our 
paſtures, meadows, and fields. The three laft 
are of foreign growth, and are raiſed for the ſake 
of obſervation, in ſome curious collections of 
plants. | ED 


ſoon after they are ripe, or the ſpring following; 


and after the plants come up, they will require 


be in blow in July, and the ſeeds ripen ſoon 
|. after: | „ 


Cultur: 


They are all propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 


no trouble, except reducing them to a proper 


number, and keeping them clean from weeds, 


I. Sheep's Feſcue Graſs is titled, Feſtuca pa- 
niculd ſecundd coarctatd ariſtatd, culmo tetragono 
nudtuſculo, foliis ſetaceis. In the Flera Lapponica 


it is termed, Poa ſpiculis ovato-anguftis ariſtato- 


acuminatis. Van Royen calls it, Poa foliis ſeta- 


ceis, paniculd ramiſd, floribus petiolatis antrorſum 


Titles, 


ſpeRantibus, glumis ſubulatis; Caſpar Bauhine, 


Loeſel, Gramen criſtatum, paniculis nigricantibus ; 


Vaillant, Gramen capillatum, locuſtis pinnatis non a- 
riſtalis. The Proliferous Oat Graſs is in the Flora 
Suecica termed, Feſtuca ſpiculis viviparis. Scheuch- 
zer calls it, Cramen paniculatum ſparteum Al. 
| pinum, paniculil anguſid ſpadiceo-viridi, proliferum. 


The Common Sheep's Feſcue Graſs grows in dry, 
hot, ſandy places, all over Europe; but the ſort 


called Proliferous Oat Graſs is found chiefly on 


the Alps of Lapland, Helvetia, Scotland, and 


Wales. 


_ Gramen foliis juncgis brevibus, majus, radice mori, 


2. Hard Feſcue Graſs is titled, Feſtuca panicula 


ſecundd oblongd, ſpiculis ſexſioris oblongis lævibus, 
mg nd foliis 
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follis ſetaceis. Van Royen calls it, Feſtuca paniculd | 
nutante inferne ramoſa, ſpicis adſcendentibus hiſpidis, 


feliis ſetaceis; Ray, Gramen pratenſe, paniculd du- 


riore laxs unam pariem ſpedlante; and Caſpar 


Bauhine, Gramen tenue duriuſculum & pene junceum. 
It grows naturally in dry meadows and paſtures 
all over Europe. | | 

3. Purple Feſcue Graſs is, Fefluca paniculd ſe- 
cunda ſcabrd, ſpiculis ſexficris ariſtatis, floſculo ulti- 
mo mutico, culmo ſemitereti.  Scheuchzer calls it, 
Gramen Alpinum pratenſe, pæniculd duriore laxd ſpa- 
diced: locuſtis majoribus. It grows naturally in 
dry ſterile places all over Europe. hl 

4. Amethyſtine Feſcue Grais is, Feſtuca pani- 
culg flexuoſd, ſpiculis ſecundis inclinatis ſubmuticis, 
foliis ſetaceis. Scheuchzer calls it, Gramen mon- 
tanum, foliis capillaribus longioribus, paniculd he- 
teromalld ſpadiced et velut Amethyſtind. It grows 
naturally in England, Gaul, and Italy. 

5. Small Feſcue Graſs is, Feſtuca paniculd erettd, 


ſpiculis ſubovatis muticis, calyce floſculis majore, 


culmo decumbente. Scheuchzer calls it, Gramen 
montanum avenaceum, locuſtis muticis lumentibus, 


pPiloſum; Morifon, Gramen triticeum paluſtre humi- 
ius, ſpicd mutich breviore; and Ray, Gramen ave- 


6. Tah Feſcue Graſs is, Feſtuca | paniculd ſe- | 
cundd erectd, ſpiculis ſubariſtatis exterioribus teretibus. 


naceum parvum procumbens, puniculis non ariſtatis. 


It grows naturally in ſterile places all over Eu- 


1 E. n 


Van Royen calls it, Fotuca paniculi ſpicatd, i. 


culis' uno verſu inclinatis ſubmuticis; Moriſon, 


Gramen loliaceum, fpica diviſa, pratenſe majus ; Bar- 
relier, Gramen ſpartum, ſpicd brize paniculats & 
corniculatd; Vaillant, Gramen paniculatum elatius, 


ſpicis longis muticis ſquamaſis; Caſpar Bauhine, 


' Gramen arundjnaceum, ſpice multiplici, calamagroſ- 


tis; Buxbaum, Gramen pratenſe majus, locuſtis 


tumidis ʒ and Ray, Gramen arundinaceum aquaticum, 


paniculd avenaced. It grows in the moſt fertile 
meadows and paſtures in England, and moſt 
countries of Europe. Aras 

7. Flote Feſcue Graſs is, Feſtuca paniculd ra- 
maſd erectd, ſpiculis ſubſeſſilibus teretibus muticis. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Poa ſpiculis 
oblongis ereftis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen 
aquaticum fluitans multiplici ſpicd ; Moriſon, Gramen 
loliaceum fluitans, -ſpics longiſſimd diviſu; and Ge- 
rard, Gramen fluviatile, It grows naturally in 
ditches and watery places all over Europe. 

8. Arabian Feſcue-Graſs is, Feſtuca panicule 
ramis ſimplicibus, ſpiculis ſubſeſſilibus. It grows 
naturally in Arabia and Paleſtine. | 

9. Spaniſh Feſcue-Graſs is, Festuca paniculd 


| ſpiciformi pubeſcente, foliis fliformibus. It grows 


naturally in Spain. | | 

10. Paleſtine Feſcue Graſs is, Feſtuca paniculd 
eredtd ramoſa, " axons ſeſſulibus carinatis muticis. It 
grows naturally in Paleſtine. 


Feſtuca is of the claſs and order Triandria Di- Class 


gynia; and the characters are, ä 


and order | 


1. CALYX is an erect glume compoſed of two in the 


valves, and containing many flowers, which are 


collected in form of a lender ſpike, The 
valves are awl-ſhaped, acuminated, and the lower racers. 


one is the ſmalleſt. | 
2. CoROLLa conſiſts of two valves; the lower 
valve is the largeſt, taper, ſharp-pointed, and 


ſhaped like the calyx, but excecds it in ſize. 


3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments 
ſhorter than the corolla, having obloag antherz. 
4. PisriLLun conſiſts of a turbinated germen, 


5. PERICAR IM. The corolla cloſes, and 
cloſely ſurrounds the ſeed in every part. 
6. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, ſlender, oblong, 


pointed at both ends, and marked witha longitu- 
dinal furrow. Es 
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be excluded our collection, (eſpecially in thoſe 
parts where it does not grow naturally) called, 


0 H A P. CxCIX. | 


 FRAGARIA, The STRAWBERRY: 


ESIDES the Strawberry fo noted in | 
| our kitchen-gardens, there is a ſpecies 


which is a pretty little plant, and ought not to 


the Barren Strawberry. | 


Deſcrip- 
tion of this 
plant, 


This plant ſends forth ſome weak decumbent 
ſhoots, which ſtrike root, and produce freſh plants 
as they go along. The leaves are like the Fruit- 
bearing Strawberry, but leſs ; they are ſoft, hairy, 

ightly indented, and of a pale or whitiſh-green 
colour. The flowers grow ſingly from the wings 
of the leaves, on long hairy footſtalks; they re- 
ſemble the Common Strawberry, though ſmaller ; 


and are ſucceeded by a barren juiceleſs fruit of 


Culture. 


no value. F | 
It is propagated by dividing of the roots, the 
beſt time for which is the autumn. A plant or two 
only will be ſufficient for obſervation, for it grows 


naturally in many af our woods, heaths; &c. and 
indeed when it 1s found growing near at hand 


Linnzan 
ſyſtem. | 
The cha- 


and two ſhort reflexed ſtyles with ſimple ſtigmas. 


in a ſtate of nature, the introducing it into the 


garden as a perennial may be omitted. 


This ſpecies is titled, Fragaria caule decumbente 


repente. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Fragaria ſterilis; 


Moriſon, Fragaria ſterilis, ſive minime veſca birſuta, 


minime incana; and Lobel, Fragaria Hlveſtris 
minime veſca ſive ſterilis. It grows naturally in 
England and Switzerland. . 
ragaria is of the claſs and order Icoſandria 
Polygynia; and the characters are, N 
i. Cal xx is a plane monophyllous perian- 
thium, divided at the top into ten ſegments. 
2. CoroLLa is five roundiſh patent petals in- 


ſerted in the calyx. 


3. STAMINA are twenty awl-ſhaped filaments 
that are ſhorter than the corolla, inſerted in the 
calyx, and have moon-ſhaped antherx. _ 

4. PISTILLUM 


Titles. 


Claſs and 


orderin 
the Lin- 
ran 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


racters. 
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4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of numerous ſmall ger- 
mina, collected into a head, and ſimple ſtyles inſerted 
in the ſides of the germens, having ſimple ſtigmas. | 6. S ruin A. The ſeeds are numerous, very 

5. Prxicax INH. There is none. The com- ſmall, ſharp pointed, and ſcattered over the ſu- 

mon receptacle of the ſeeds is roundiſh, oval, perficies of the recepracle.” © | 


ulpoſe, ſoft, large, coloured, truncated at the 
Paſs. and deciduous, 
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OF this genus are,  toides cinereum, thymi folio, Hiſpanicum; Caſpar 
li Species, 1. Smooth Sea Heath,  _ 1 | Bauhine, Polygonum maritimum, foliis ſerpyili; 
2. Hairy Sea Heath, I John Bauhine, Cali /. vermiculari marine non 
1. Smooth Sea Heath. The root is woody, of 


* 


Il. Smooth: © diſſimilis planta; and Ray, Lychnis ſupina mariti- 
I a blackiſh colour, and very bitter to the taſte. | ma erice facie. It grows naturally in maritime 
if The ſtalks are ligneous, round, ſmooth, trailing, | parts of England, and the ſouthern countries of 
| of a reddiſh colour, and ten or twelve inches | Europe. 3 is. 
| long. The leaves are ſlender, ſhort, blunt, 2. Hairy Sea Heath is, Frankenia caulibus bir- 
il ſmooth, and grow in cluſters at the joints. The | /utis, floribus faſciculatis terminalibus. Micheli 
Y flowers come out ſingly trom the ends of the | calls it, Franca maritima ſupina multiflora candida, 
branches; they are ſmall, of a reddiſh-purpie | caulibus hirſutis, foliis quaſi vermiculatis; Caſpar 
colour, appear in Auguſt and September, and the | Bauhine, Polygonum Greticus  thymi folio, and 
[ | ſeeds ripen in October. Ven Tournefort, Al/ine Cretica maritima ſupina, caule 
| Le: 2. Hairy Sea Heath, The root is woody, long, | birſuto, foliis quaſi vermiculatis. It grows naturally 
l | Hairy Sea and of a white colour. The ſtalks are hairy, {ix | in Crete and Apulia. _ | 
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Heath or eight inches long, and partly procumbent. | Frankenia is of the claſs and order Herandria Claſs and 
Jg dęſcribed. The leaves are ſpear-thaped, ſhort, and grow ſix | Monogynia; and the characters are, order 
or eight together at a joint. The flowers come | 1. CaLyx is a monophyllous ſubcylindrical, in the 


out in cluſters from the ends of the branches; innæan 


decagonal, permanent pars” . divided at fem: 
they are of a white colour, appear in July and | the top into five acute ſpreading ſegments. The cha. 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
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Culture, 


linearibus baff ciliatis, Van Royen calls it, Fran- 
 kenia foliis confertis z Sauvages, Frankenia foliis 


aciformibus congeſtis: Guettard, Franca floribus 
ſolitariis ſeſſilibus, foliis priſmaticis triangularibus , 
Micheli, Franca maritima ſupina ſaxatilis glauca 
ericoides ſempervirens, flore purpureo; Tilli, Anthyllis 


repens Italica, thymi foliis, rubente fore, polygoni 


facie , Barrelier, Polygonum fruticoſum ſupinum eri- 


2. CoROLLA is five petals. Their ungues are raters. 


4. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a ſimple ſtyle rhe length of the ſtamina, and three 
_ oblong, erect, obtuſe ſtigmas. 


4. PERICARPIUM is one oval capſule, com- 


| poſed of three valves, and containing one cell. 


6. SkuixA. The ſeeds are many, oval, and 


| ſmall. | 


CHAP. 


| I! heſe ſorts are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in | the length of the calyx. The limb is plane, and 
| ſome dry, warm, ſandy part of the garden, in the | the laminz are roundiſh and patent. The necta- 
i ſpring of the year; and after the plants come up | rium is inſerted in the reſpective ungues of the 
l they will require no trouble, except thinning | petals. | SO. Os 
li! 2 them where ey are too cloſe, and keeping them | 2. STAMINA are ſix filaments the length 5 
l, _ clean from weeds. | 5 1 of the calyx, having roundiſh didymous an- 
N Titles, 1, Smooth Sea Heath is titled, Frankenia foliis | there, | | 
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 FRITILL ARIA, 


"\RITILLARIA now ſwallows up many ge- 
nera of authors. It contains the Fritillary, 
Petilium, Corona Tniperialis, and Lilio Fritillaria of 
Tournefort, Boerhaave, and others; ſo that the 
Gardener will find, under this head, a conſiderable 
ſhare of bulbous ſpring flowering plants, which 
he has been uſed to ſeek for under other titles. 
The flowers that belong to this 
divided into three claſſes, viz. 
1. Crown Imperials. 
2. Fritillaries. 
3. Perſian Lilies. 


1. Of Crown IMPERIALS. 


The Crown Imperials are well known plants, 


and originally took their name from the tuft or 
bunch of leaves above the flowers. This tuft has 
very improperly been called a crown, though the 


flower itſelf has a majeſtick look; and if any 
thing, it ought to be called the King of the earlieſt 


bulbous- flowering tribe that adorn the ſpring, as 


it grows much taller than any other. It is in 


every reſpect of a larger ſubſtance, ſtands among 


them with an air of majeſty, and ſeems to demand | 


obedience and reſpect. 


The varieties with which it adorns the ſcene are 
numerous, and their number is ſtill annually en- | 


creaſed by good culture and management. In its 


original ſtate it is of a duſky- red colour. This is 


rope from Conſtantinople about two hundred 


years ago; it ſoon became pretty common in our 


gardens; its grand appearance ſoon made it no- 


ticed; and its hardineſs and eaſe of culture ſoon 


rendered it common. It encreaſes very faſt by the 


roots and ſeeds, and from hence new varieties 


| Varieties. 


have been formed; ſo that our gardens now have 


in tolerable plenty, 
The Old Crown Imperial. 
The Golden Crown Imperial. 
The Lemon-coloured Crown Imperial. 
The Gold-ſtriped Crown Imperial. 
The Bright-red Crown Imperial. 
The Late Red Crown Imperial. 
The Majeſtick Crown Imperial. 


The Double- yellow Crown Imperial. 


The Double-red Crown Imperial. 
The Triple Crown Imperial. 


* 


The Broad-leaved large- flowering Crown Im- 


perial. | 


The Gold Striped-leaved Crown Imperial. 
The Silver Striped-leaved Crown Imperial. 
All theſe varieties adorn our gardens in the 


ſpring; they uſher in the tall flowering tribe, and 


demand the attention of all. 


But let us ſee what a Crown Imperial is. 
The root we find to be a large, thick, 
round bulb, compoſed of many juicy ſcales; 
it is of a yellow colour, here and there a little 
tinged with purpes and of a very diſagreeable 
ſtrong ſmell. 


it is very thick, firm, and ſucculent. The leaves 


are long and narrow, in proportion to ſuch a 


ſtalk of a light- green colour; ſmooth; and their 
edges are entire. The flowers ſurround thè ſtalks 
75” VOL. 1. | 
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genus may be 
the tops of the ſtalks in this pleaſing pendulous 


he ſtalk will grow to a yard or 
more in height; its colour is a light- green; and 


* 


are long, narrow, and 


FRIT ILL AR V. 


near the top on ſhort footſtalks; they are of a 
campanulated figure, large, and bend down- 
wards ; each of them is compoſed of ſix petals. 
At the baſe of each petal is the nectarium, which 
is a cavity filled with a honey-like juice; and the 
general characters of the flower indicate the ſta- 


mina and other parts. Above this noble general 


flower, compoſed of ſo many florets ſurrounding 


manner, is a very large tuft of leaves, which 
ointed ; and this is what 

is called the Crown, and 

the whole plant. Such is the Crown Imperial; a 


plant which will be in blow the beginning of 


April, a time when no other of the tall-growin 
flowers make their appearance. The ſeeds wil 
be ripe in July, and from theſe all the varieties 


have been obtained, and by theſe more may be 


eaſily added. The method is tedious ; ſix or ſeven 
years will elapſe before they are brought to flower 
in perfection; but if any one is poſſeſſed of this 


patience, and has leiſure for ſuch a performance, 


he may raiſe them in the following manner. 
Let feeds be gathered from the largeſt and 


| beſt plants, ſuch as are poſſeſſed of the moſt 
| flowers, and the brighteſt colours; for I would 


have no ſeeds from your duſky reds, or bad yel- 


lows, which will probably produce others of the 
like diſagreeable tints. Sow them in boxes in the 


— | ; autumn filled with rich light earth; ſet them in a 
the parent of them all. It was brought into Eu- 


well-ſheltered place, and in the ſpring they will 
come up. Keep them clean from weeds, water 
them frequently, and as the days encreaſe in 
length ſet them entirely in the ſhade. 


gives an air of majeſty to 


Method = 


of obtain- 


ing va- 


In theſe 


boxes let them remain all ſummer, and in October 


fift over them a little freſh earth; let them have 


their former ſituation all winter, ard in the ſpring, 
when the plants come up, give them now and 
then a little watering. In } uly the leaves will de- 


cay, or ſooner. Againſt that time let a bed be pre- 


pared of good light earth. In this plant the largeſt 


they ſhew their flowers : The ſmaller bulbs may 
be ſcattered on another bed together with the 


| | bulbs a foot aſunder, and let them ſtand until 


mould on which they grow, and ſome freſh earth 


ſifted over them an inch and a half thick. The 


the flower-garden, and the worſt, after having 


I year following take up the bulbs in July, and 
| plant them in beds a foot aſunder. Here let them 
| ſtand until they ſhew their flowers; when thoſe 
of the beſt properties ſhould be marked out for 


flowered two or three ſeaſons, and ſhewed no 


ſigns of altering for the better, ſhould be thrown 
away. | | ; 
The moſt general way to propagate theſe plants 


is by offsets; and by this way the varieties in their 


perfection may be continued The beſt time for 
this buſineſs is July; the ſtalks will then beinaſtate 
of decay, and the bulbs ripe for remov.ng. When 
this is done, the ſmaller bulbs ſhould be planted 
by themſelves in the nurſery-ground, to gain 
ſtrength, and the ſtrongeſt planted in the borders, 
to keep up the ſucceſſion of flowering : They 
ſhould not be removed oftener than every four oc 
five years. If you want great encreaſe, and 
the ground is not ready for their reception, they 
will keep good two or three months in a cool 
IT Sb 


place, | 


Manner 
of propa- 
gating 
theſe 
plants. 
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place, or if laid in ſand; Almoſt any ſoil will 
tuit them, though they thrive beſt in a _ rats 


Surden-mould; there their ſtalks. will riſe to a 


greater height, and ſhew their flowers in greater 
majeſty and perfection. 


it a general ſhew of Crown Imperials is in- 


_ tended, and many ftrong bulbs in their nume- 
rous varieties are provided for the purpoſe, they 
ihould be planted at near a yard diſtance from 
each other, eſpecially if the ſoil is rich and good; 
for many of them will grow to be upwards of 
four feet high, and their majeſtic appearance will 
be diminiſhed if they are crowded, 


- 2, Of FRITILLARIES. 


Fritillaries No one at firſt view can hardly be made to 


aciuivd. heleve that the Fritillary is a ſpecies only of the 
ſame genus with the Crown Imperial; their ap- 
pearance is vaſtly different, and their nature and 
compolition ſeem to be of a different tort ; but 
Science, in its improved ſtate, has now taught 


us, that they are of the ſame fraternity, and that 
the generic diſtinctions zre found to belong 
equally and alike to both theſe plants. The 


Fritlaries ſeem to admit of but two real ſpecies, 
though ſo many imaginary ones have been formed 


and titled by botanitts. Theſe in a general fenſe | 


may be called, | 
Varicties The Alternate-leaved Fritillary. 
| The Oppoſite-leaved Fritillary. | 
The great variety which we ſee in our gardens 
belong to one or other of theſe ſpecies ; and the 
many forts which the Dutch catalogues contain, 


are all of them expreſſed by theſe two names, 
the Oppoſite and the Alternate-leaved Fritillary. 


They are all juſtly ranked among the beſt ſorts 
of our early bulbous flowers, and are a great 


ornament to our borders in the ſpring ; for there 
is a delicacy as well as great beauty attending 


them; and their inverted flowers, in ſuch great 
variety, have a ſtriking effect at ſo early a time 
of the-year as. the greateſt part of them will be 


in blow. But let us examine the two ſpecies 


diſtinctly ; and, 1. 


deſcribed. © IIe Alternate-leaved Fritillary. The root 


is a white, depreſſed, ſucculent bulb. The ſtalk 
Will grow to about a foot in height; it is upright, 


lender, round, and of a browniſh-green colour, 
often tinged with purple. The leaves are but | 
few, long, and narrow, and grow in the alternate 


way. At the top of the ſtalk hang one or more 


flowers, which are large, very beautiful, and of 


different colours, ſizes, and properties, according 

to the varieties of this ſpecies. EY ; 
Ihe Oppoſite-leaved Fritillary. This hath a 
double, ſoft, Reſhy, naked bulb. The ſtalk will 


be of different heights in the different varieties; 


the mean is about a foot; it is round, and erect, 
but flender. The leaves are long, and narrow, 
though broader than the preceding fort, and 
their colour is a deep-green; they grow by pairs 
on the lower part of the ſtalk, but higher, and 
tand alternately : This is the regular poſition of 
the leaves of all the varieties that belong to this 
ſpecies. At the top of the ſtalk hang the 
flowers, Which are large, bell-ſhaped, and of dif- 
terent colours, ſizes, and properties, according 
to the different varieties of this ſpecies. 
Theſe are the two ſpecies which comprehend 


the vaſt variety of our Fritillaries; and from 


hence ariſe the early Purple, the late Purple, 


the Red, Green, White, Black, Yellow, Double, 


U mbelliferous, and the different forts of the 
checquered and ſpotted Fritillaries. Beſides 
theſe, there are differences in their leaves, height 
of their ſtalks, and time of flowering. Some or- 
nament our gardens in March; others again 


place. In the ſpring the plants will come 
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will ſhew themſelves in blow even in June: 
Some have broad leaves; others narrower: The 
ſtalks are longer or ſhorter as it happens; and 
the different tinges of the different leaves and 
ſtalks ſtill cauſe a greater variety of theſe flowers. 

Numerous, however, as the varieties are, their 
number is ſtill encreaſed by the induſtry of the 
Dutch, who ſpare no pains, as they Want no pa- 
tience, in railing theſe and moſt other bulbouz 
plants from ſeeds. In order to obtain the fame 
ſucceſs with them in this laudable emulation, 


let ſuch plants be marked out for ſeeds as 


have the beſt properties; that is, ſuch as have 


large flowers of good colours, and the ſtalks with 
the fewefl leaves. In the beginning of Au- 


guſt ſow them in pots or boxes of rich garden- 
mould; then place them in the ſhade, and 
all winter let them have a well-ſheltered warm Culure, 


up, ar which time keep them clean from weeds, 


water them frequently, ſet them in the ſhade as 


the heat encreaſes, and here they may ſtand with 


this management all ſummer. In the autumn 
take up all the roots, and plant them at about 
four inches aſunder, in a bed of light earth pre- 
pared in a wclk-ſheltered place; at the fame time 


do not throw the mould away in which they grew, 
but ſcatter it in another bed, and fift over it 
tome freſh ſoil, about an inch and a half deep, 
and then the ſmalleſt bulbs will be ſaved. In 
theſe beds they may remain until they flower, 


| wh ch will be in about two or three years; and 
when they blow, mark thoſe with the beſt pro- 
perties to be taken up to be planted in the 
flower-garden. The time of flowering alſo ſhould 


be marked, and they ſhould be claſſed in different 
beds accordingly z for nothing is more ridicu- 
lous than to plant the early blowers with the 
late lowering Linde. When they are {et out in 
theſe beds for good, they ſhould be allowed the 
diſtance of about a foot; and they need not be 
removed oftener than every three or four years, 
by which time they will have made amazing in- 
creaſe, for they multiply very faſt by offsets. 
The time for removing them is in the ſummer, 
when the ſtalks are decayed ; againſt which time 
beds ſhould be provided for their immediate 
reception, for they will not bear to be kept long 
out of the ground; and with this eaſe may theſe 
beautiful plants be encreaſed at pleaſure. _ 


3. Of PRRSTHAN LILIES. 0, 

Of theſe there are but few varieties, and their perſian 
appearance is altogether very different from any Lilies 
of the beforementioned ſorts. It is a diſtinct family deſcribed, 
in this tribe, and the number and diſpoſition of 
the flowers make it both elegant and firiking. 

The Dwarf and Common Perſian Lily are the 


chief ſorts that compoſe it, and little variation of 
their natural colour from ſeeds may be expected; 


ſo that it is not worth while to propagate them that 


way in hopes of variety. The beſt method is to ob- 


tain firſt of all a few plants, and after that they 
will multiply very faſt by the roots. The root is 


| a large, round, whitiſh bulb. The alk is round, 


uptight, firm, and will grow to about a yard in 
height. This is the ſize of the Common Perſian 


Lily; the Dwarf variety will hardly grow to 
half that height. The leaves are long, narrow, 


pointed, obliquely waved, and grow on every 
fide of the ſtalk. The flowers themſelves termi- 
nate the ſtalk in a large pyramidical ſpike ; they 
have footſtalks, and are placed in a pendulous 
manner, like the other ſpecies of this genus. 
Each flower is but ſmall in proportion to the 
others. They ſpread wide at the brims, and their 


| colour is a deep purple; of this there are different 


tinges; the inſide of all are paler than the 
outiide, 
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outſide, and a greeniſh caft is commonly found 
at the baſe of the petals. Theſe plants make a 


Tpecies worthy of all care and management. We 
received it from Suſa almoſt two hundred years 
ago, and ever ſince it has been encreaſed and ca- 
reſſed in our gardens. | 
It is to be propagated by ſeeds or by offsets, 
in the ſame manner as the Fritillaries ; though 
the ſeeds ſhould be procured from abroad, as they 
ſeldom produce them good with us. 

I. The Crown Imperial is titled, Fritillaria 


Colture, 


Tuberous juice. The leaves are compoſed of three 
| principal parts, each ' of which 1s divided into 
ſmaller, having narrow foliolzs deeply cut into 


root; their number is uſually about three or four 


only, and they grow on ſlender footſtalks. The 
flower-ſtalk is wholly deſtitute of leaves, and 


grows to about nine inches high. The flowers 


are ſeldom more than five or ſix, and form a kind 


of looſe ſpike at the top of the ſtalk ; they are of 
a dull white colour, and the general characters 
ſhew their compoſition; they appear in May, 
but are very ſeldom ſucceeded by feeds in England. 


and 


2. Bulbous Fumatory. Of this plant there 
ee are three notable varieties, viz. 
. Hollow Bulbous-rooted Fumatory. 
Greater Solid Bulbous-rooted Fumatory. 
Smaller Solid Bulbous-rooted Fumatory. 
Vareties . Hollow Bulbous-rooted Fumatory. The root 
deſcribed. is large, fieſhy, and hollow in the middle. The 


leaves divide into many parts, and the folioles 
are ſhort, obtuſe, ml a lighr-green colour. 
The ſtalk is ſimple, grows to about ſix inches 
high, and is adorned with one or two leaves near 
the botrom. The flowers are produced in ſpikes 
from the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a red- 
diſh-purple colour, 


rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 


fine variety in our flower-gardens, and it is a 


3 in May, and are very 


— 


Fritillaria Pyrenze. 


| fibrous, and ſends forth ſeveral angular ſtalks, 


It is a native of the Py- 
renees. . 


4. Perſian Lily is, Fritillaria racemo nudinſcals, 


| fois obliguis. Dodonzus calls it, Lilium Per/i- 


cum; and Cluſius, Lilium Suſanum. The Dwart 
kind is expreſſed by, Fritillaria ramoſa, ſeu Lilium 
Perficum minus. It grows naturally in Perſia. 

Fritillaria is of the claſs and order Hexandria © 
Moncgynia; and the characters are, Clan and 


1. CAL vx. There is none. bn the 


2. COROLLA is of a campanulate figure, broad Linuzan 


RN wn I I at the baſe, and compoſed of fix obl arallel {yitem. 
hone racemo comoſo inferne nudo, foliis integerrimis. In | petals; at the baſe of ek — i me A . The cha- 
the Hortus Cliffort. It 18 called, Petilium foliis cau- | that is the nectarium. | on 
linis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lilium, five Corona 3. STAMINA are fix ſubulated filaments preſ- 
Imperialis; Cluſius, Fuſai. It grows naturally in | ſing upon the ſtyle, with oblong, erect, tour- 
PerOs....; -.. | SEW | cornered antheræ. ET. | 
2. The Alternate-Leaved Fritillary is, Fritil. 4. Pisrilruum conſiſts of an oblong. three— 
Zaria caule ſubunifloro, foliis omnibus alternis. Caf- | cornered, obtuſe germen; a limple ſtyle longer 
par Bauhine calls it, Fritillaria precox purpurea | than the ſtamina ; and a triple, patent obtuſe | 
variegata; and Renealme, Meleagris. It grows | ftigma. OS e 
naturally in England, allo in Italy, France, and | g. Pericarpium is an oblong, obtuſe, trilo- 
Auſtria. | 5 N | | bate caplule of three cells. ; 5 
3. Oppoſite-leaved Fritillary is termed, Fritil- 6. SEMINA. The feeds are numerous; they 
laria caule mullifloro, foliis inſimis oppoſitis. Caſpar | are flat, ſemiorbiculated externally, and placed 
Bauhine calls it, Fritillaria flore minore ; Cluſius, in a double order. ; | | 
77... 
rr 
* RN A, FUM AN TOR V. 
rRE are of this genus, | Greater Solid Bulbous-rooted Fumatory, The 
Species, © 1. Tuberous Fumatory. I root of this plant is large, round, ſolid, and of 
on, 2. Bulbous Fumatory. | a yellow colour. The leaves are compoled of 
3. Evergreen Perennial Fumatory. many parts, like the former, and the radical ones 
4. Nine-leaved Fumatory, _ I grow on ſlender footſtalks. The ſtalks are undi- 
Deſerip- 1. Tuberous Fumatory. The root is ſcaly, | vided, uſually naked, a little angular, and grow 
tion of the about the ſize of a nutmeg, and full of infipid | to about four or five inches high. The flowers 


are produced in ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks; 
they are of a purple colour, appear in April, and 


are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
three ſegments ; they riſe immediately from the | 


There is a ſort of 
flowers, | | | | 
Smaller Solid Bulbous-rooted Fumatory. The 


this variety with greeniſh 


root is a ſmall, round, ſimple, ſlid, fleſhy bulb. 


'The teaves branch out into many diviſions, and 
the folioles are ſmall, and of a light-green co- 
lour. The ſtalks are fimple, angular, and grow 
but to about four inches high. The flowers are 
produced in ſingle ſpikes from the ends of the 
{talks ; they are of a reddiſh-purple colour, ap- 


| pear early in April, but are rarely followed by 
good ſeeds in England. 


3. Evergreen Perennial Fumatory. The root 1s R 


Perennial 
which divide into numerous branches, and grow to Fuma- 


about nine inches high. The leaves are very OY: 
much divided, and compoſed of numerous, ſmall, 
obtuſe folioles of a dark- green colour. The 


| flowers come out in panicles from the ends of the 
branches; they are ſmall, of a bright-yellow 


colour, appear early in the ſpring, and often 
continue in ſuceſſion all ſummer. 5 
There is a variety of this plant with whitiſh, V. rieties. 
and another with pale-yellow flowers, all of 
which continue green Curing the winter, and fre- 
quently 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANT 


ING AND GARDENING. | 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
them. 


quently flower at that ſeaſon, if the weather is 


mild and open. | 
4. Nine-leaved Fumatory. The root 1s fibrous, 


but J am not certain whether it is a perennial, 


or if it decays ſoon after the ſecds are perfected ; 
certain it is, however, that when once a plant has 


flowered it will continue its ſucceſſion by ſcattered ' 


ſeeds, and be every year found as a perennial in 
or about the ſame ſpot, though it be on the top 
of an old wall, where this plant will grow very 
well. 
rous branches, and he on the ground. 
leaves are triternate, each being compoſed of nine 
heart-ſhaped folioles, which are ſmall, and of a 
light-green colour. The flowers are produced 
in kind of panicles from the ſides of the branches; 
they are ſmall, of a greeniſh-white colour, ap- 
pear early in ſummer, and often eontinue in ſuc- 
ceſſion to the end of autumn. e | 
The firſt two ſpecies, including thcir varieties, 


are propagated by offsets from the roots. Theſe 


ſhould be taken off in the ſummer, when the 


leaves decay; they ſhould be planted in a light 


ſoil, have a ſhady ſituarion, and they will reſiſt 


the ſevereſt cold. The leaves ariſe early in the 


autumn from their roots, continue green all 
winter, and early in the fpring the flower-ſtalks 


come out; but the flowers very rarely produce 


The ſtalks are ſlender, divide into nume- 


The 


good ſeeds, neither do they multiply very faſt bj 


_ offsets from the roots; ſo that whenever the ſeed 


can be procured, it ſhould be preſerved with all 


diligence by thoſe who are fond of theſe ſpring · 


flowering plants. As ſoon as the jeeds are ripe 
they ſhould be gathered, and ſpread on a ſheet 


of white paper, to lie for a few days to dry, and 


then ſown in pots or boxes filled with light ſandy 


carth; the boxes ſhould be ſet in the ſhade, 


and the mould watered as often as dry weather 
makes it neceſſary. In about five or ſix weeks 


with them, they muſt be carefully drawn out; 
otherwiſe, when their roots get ſtrong, they will 


autumn the leaves of the plants will decay; the 


| ſurface of the mould ſhould be then ſtirred, and 


about half an inch depth of the fineſt mould ſifted 


over the top. This being done, they ſhould be 


ſet in a well-ſheltered place (but not under the | 
drip of trees) for the winter. In the ſpring they 


ſhould be removed into the ſhade, watered as 
often as dry weather makes it neceſſary, and con- 


which ſeaſon the leaves will decay. The bulbs 


years, according to the ſtrength of the plant, 
and then be ſet out in the places where they are 
deſigned to remain. VV | 

The laſt two forts are propagated by ſowing 


ſtantly weeded in ſummer, about the middle of 


ſhould be now taken up and planted in beds four 
inches aſunder; here they may ſtand one or two 


| 


4 
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 hecrguis linearibus tetragonis, caulibus diffuſis acutan- 
In the Hortus Gliffort. it is termed, Fu- 
maria raule ramoſo, filiquis oblongis, radice perenni. 
| Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Fumaria lutea; Dale- 


| gulls, 


albo flaveſcente, ſiliguis curtis. It 
in Mauritania, Italy, and France. 


draw up the young plants with them. In the | 


— — 


filaments included in the 
being terminated by three antheræ. 


ä 


the ſeeds ſoon alter they are ripe, They will readily | 


come up in any ſoil or ſituation, flower the ſum- 
mer following, ſcatter their ſeeds, and ſoon pro- 


duce you more plants than you could wiſh for. 


They will grow upon old walls, ruins, buildings, 


&c. and are a very proper ornament for ſuch 
places where they are deſignedly introduced into 
a garden. : 

1. Tuberous Fumatory is titled, Fumaria ſcapo 
nudo. In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy at 
Paris it is termed, Bicucullata Canadenſis, radice 
tuberoſd ſquamata. Cornutus calls it, Fumaria 
tuberoſa inſipida; Plukenet, Fumaria ſiliguoſa, ra- 


dice grumoſi, fore bicorporeo ad labia conjuntte, 


Virginiana; and Boerhaave, Capnorchis Americana. 
It grows naturally in Virginia and Canada. 


2. Bulbous Fumatory is, Fumaria caule ſimplici, 


Bracteis longitudine forum. In the Hortus Cliffort. 


it is termed, Fumaria caule ſimpliciſſimo diphyllo, 
| floribus calyce deſtitutis. 


Fuchſius calls it, Piffo- 
lochia; Caſpar Pauhine, Fumaria bulboſa, radice 


cara, major; allo, Fumeria bulboſa, radice non 


cavd, major; allo, Fumaria bulboſa, radice non 


Titles, 


cavd, minor. It grows naturally in foreſts and 


thady places in many parts of Europe. 


3. Evergreen Perennial Fumatory is, Fumaria 


champ, Fumaria lutea montana; and Plukenet, 


Fumaria Tingitana, radire fibroſd, perennis, flore ex 
grows naturally 


4. Nine-leaved Fumatory is, Fumaria foliis tri- 
ternatis: foliolis cordatis. Tournefort calls it, 
Fumaria Hiſpanica ſaxatilis, foliis amplicribus cor- 


| diformibus, ſemine compreſſo; Boccone, Fumaria 
enneapbyllos Hiſpanica ſaxatilis; and Plukenet, 
Fumaria radice fibroſd, ſoliis ad petiolum ſinuatis 


craſſioribus. It grows in the declivities of rocks, 


and ſtony barren places in Spain and Sicily 
the ſeeds will come up, and if any weeds appear | 


Fumaria is of the claſs and order Dzadelphia 
Hexandria; and the characters are, 5 
1. CALYX is a perianthium compoſed of two 


ſmall, deciduous, equal, erect, acute leaves placed 
oppoſite. 1 . | 


2. Cororra is oblong, tubular, and ringent. 
The upper lip is plane, obtuſe, emarginated, and 


Claſs 


and order 
in the 
Linozan 


ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


radders. 


reflexed. The nectarium is ſituated at the baſe; 


it is prominent and obtuſe. The lower lip is in 


all reſpects like the upper, but keeled at the baſe. 


| The nectarium is carinated, and leſs prominent 
than that at the baſe of the upper-lip.. The 
| faux is four-cornered, obtuſe, and perpendicularly 


bifid. ; " 
3. STAMINA are two equal, broad, acuminated 


4 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong, com- 
preſſed, acuminated germen, a ſhort ſtyle, and a 


round, erect, compreſſed ſtigma. . 
5. PERICARPIUM is a ſhort pod containing one 
. 3 LY 


C Seni a. The frdi-are ronadith.. 


"CHAP. 


two lips, each filament 
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C H A P. 
GALANTHUS, The SNOW DROP. 


HE commonneſs of the Snow-Drop makes | 


it little regarded by many, and its cale of 

culture too frequently neglected; but due reflec- 

tion would teach them better; for whoever conſi- 

ders the Snow-Nrop properly, muſt viewit in a very 
This plant deſirable light. It is ſmall and elegant, and of as 
deſcrided. different a nature as poſſible to the rambling kind ; 
it is compact, and full of flowers at the time of 

low, which is a ſeaſon when hardly any other 

flowers are to be met with; and to ſee how it rears 


its head among the ſhow, challenging to ſhew | 


colours with it in the perfection of whiteneſs, 
i at once a very plealing, bold, and daring 
ook. e 


Of the 3 there is only one real ſpe- 


cies, but that is divided into three varieties: 
The Single Snow-Drop. 
The Semi-double Snow-Drop. 
The Full-double Snow-Drop. 


Varieties, 


1 


of flowering. The Single Snow-Drop leads the 
van, and will often ſhew itſelf in January; then 
follows the Semi-double; and after that the Dou- 


ble, which will not entirely have done flowering 


before March has entered on his bluſtering reign, 
They all growdelightfully in uncultivated places; 


_ 


and here Nature intends them to appear in the 


_ greateſt luſtre, Their beauty is much dimihiſhed 
by being planted ſingly in gardens, or for edgings, | 

| actiled; but to ſee them burſt | 1 
forth even through the turf in large bunches, 


as is commonly pra 


there they ſhew themſelves as Nature deligned 
them. By this is not meant that they ſhould be 


excluded the garden: No; they are to ſhare in 
$23 : — 4 _— . Ld 4 3 *, 
Hur borders, and at the ſame time are to adorn our 


wilderneſs quarters, borders of our woods; cloſes 
of reſort, and uncultivated borders of all ſorts. 
The Single, though not fo large a flower, is as 
valuable as the Double, on account of its early 
appearance; and they are all to be ſo ſtationed 


as to ſhew themſelves in one or other of the va- 


rieties for as long a time as poſſible —_ 
But let us examine this plant more cloſely. 


3 gle And here we find the root to be a ſmall coated 
Drop bulb, blackiſh without, white within, and very 
deſeribed. juicy. The leaves are long, narrow, and of a 


bluiſh-green colour. Among theſe riſes the flower- 
ſtalk, which is naked, angular, of a pale-green 
colour, and will grow to about four or five inches 
in height. At the top of the ſtalk is the ſpatha, 
from which iſſues a ſingle flower, that hangs 


down. It is compoſed of three hollowed perals, | 


and the nectarium, which alſo conſiſts of three 


Vor.. I. 
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| 2 The nectarium conſtitutes a conſiderable 


IS a my ; 
| wonderful by its bold and unſhaken appearance 


| | quired, and when planted I would adviſe the 
All theſe are beautiful, and each has its time 


| by the modern method of planting them ſingly, 


| Snow-Drop ſtands ſimply with the title Galanthus. 
Old writers have called it, Leucojum bulboſum ; 


— 


— 


is compoſed are placed alternately with the petals, 


the roots; They will grow at any time of the of raiſiag 


and the nectarium, which is cylindrical, and com. 


ſituated below th2 flower, a filiforme ſtyle longer 
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arts. The petals are of a pure white colour, 
ut the nectarlum near the bottom is tinged with 


are in this flower ; it is of a firmer ſubſtance 
than the petals, and the three parts of which it 


and have a very good effect. In ſhort, the whole 
delicate flower, and the effe& is more 


at ſo rigorous a ſcaſon. 


The Snow-Drops are propagated by parting of Method 


year; but the beſt ſeaſon for it is in June, when — 
the leaves ar decayed. The roots ſhould not be 
divided oftener than every four or five years, 
that they may form themſelves into large clumps, 

for then they appear in their beſt form. They 
will keep out of the ground until autumn, if re- 


placing at leaſt half a dozen bulbs together; for 


they have for a year or two a very ſtraggling in- 
ſignificant loox. 


As this genus is divided into no ſpecies, the Ties. 


thoſe of later date, Narcifſo-lencojum. Renealme 

terms it, Erangelia z and others have greatly erred 

in claſſing of this flower; the true Leucojum hav- 

ing ſix petals, and no nectarium, and is a very 

e plant from the Snow-Drop. It is a native 

of the Alps, and frequently found at the bottoms 

of mountains in many parts of Italy, Auſtria, c. 

Galanthus is of the claſs and order Hexandria Claſs 

Monogynia; and the characters are. and order 

1. Cal vx is an oblong, obtuſe, compreſſed, in tbe 
„ „ EL DIS: WES Linnæan 

witheting ſpatha, that opens ſideways. 4 

2. CoroLLa conſiſts of three oblong, obtuſe, The che. 

concave, looſe, ſpreading petals of equal ſize, rafters. 


poſed of three parallel, obtuſe, emarginated leaves 
about half the length of the petals 
3. STamina are fix very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, with oblong, acuminated, connivent an- 
mers. Rn hl re 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen 
than the ſtamina, and a ſimple ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIIUM is an oval, three-cornered, 
obtuſe capſule of three cells. | 
6. Sr MINA. The feeds are 
a roundiſh figure. | 
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This plant 
deicribed. 


HAF. 
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T IE ſpecies of this genus proper for this 


place is the common Goar's-Kue of the 
ſhops. _ | 

The roo: is thick, white, compoſed of many 

ſtrong fibres, and ſends forth ſeveral ſtriated hol- 


low ſtalks, which grow to the height of about a 


yard. The leaves are pinnated, and each conſiſts | 


of {ix or ſeven pair of narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, eatire, 
ſmooth folioles, terminated by an odd one. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves in 


ſpikes ; their colour is a pale-blue, and the general 


characters indicate their ſtructure ; they appear 
in June, and are ſucceeded by long taper pods, 


containing ripe ſeeds, in Auguſt. 


Varieties. 


Medicinal 
Properties 
of this 
plant. 


greens to be eat with meat; but now the many 


Culture. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with white, 
one with ſtriped leaves, and another with larger 
leaves, larger and longer 
thicker pods. | 


The juice of Goat's Rue is good for killing | 


the worms in children, expelling of poiſon, and 


herbs with oil and vinegar, and alſo boiled as 


admirable eſculents of the kitchen-garden have 
made them in a great meaſure diſuſed for thoſe 
pan. = „ 

They are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds any time 
in the autumn or ſpring. When the plants 
come up they ſhould be thinned to proper diſ- 
tances, and kept clean from weeds; and this is 


all the trouble they will require. If the ſeeds are 
| permitted to ſcatter, they will come up ſponta- 


This plan: 


ecicnbed, 


by pairs on the branches. 
golden-yellow colour ; they grow in whorls round 


Culture. 
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Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Galega. 


neouſly, and afford you plenty of plants for any 
purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, when Jarge quantities of 
theſe plants are to be raiſed for medicinal pur- 
poſes, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in beds of fine 
mould ; and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be ſet in rows in double dug ground, 
at about a foot and a half aſunder. The ground 
ſhould be dug between the rows every winter, 
conſtantly kept clean from weeds in the ſummer, 
and this will cauſe them to ſhoot vigorouſly, and 
become of the beſt perfection for uſe. 


This ſpecies is titled, Galega leguminibus ſtrictis Titles 


erectis, foliolis lanceolatis ſtrictis nudis. In the 
| Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Galega vulgaris. It grows na- 


ger | turally in Spain, Italy, and Africa. 
ſpikes of flowers, and 


Galega is of the claſs and order DiadelpLia 
Decandria; and the characters are, 


1. Caryx is a ſmall, tubular, monophyllous in the 

| perianthium, cut into five awl-ſhaped equal parts. Einnæan 

is a great preſervative againſt peſtilential diſorders; | 
it is a fine ſudorifick, an excellent pectoral, a 

powerful febrifuge, and uſeful in malignant diſeaſes 

JJ. 8 5 
The young leaves were formerly eaten as ſallad 


2. CoROLLA 1s papilionaceous. The vexillum 


is large, oval, and reflexed. The ale are ob- fager: 
long, and almoſt as long as the vexillum. The 
carina is oblong, compreſſed, gibbous, erect, and 
| acute. | 


3. STAMINA are diadelphous, nine filaments 


| being joined in a body, the other ſtanding lingly, 


having oblong antheræ. 2 | 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a flender oblong 
germen, and a riſing ſtyle ſhorter than the germen, 
with a ſmall terminal punctum. | . 
5. PERICARPIUM is a long, compreſſed, ſtriated, 
acuminated pode. . 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, oblong, and 


| kidney-ſhaped. 


CCV. 


GALEOPSIS, HEDGE-NETTLE. 


F this genus there is only one ſpecies that 
is a perennial, which is uſually called, Yel- 

low Nettle Hemp. . 

The ſtalks are hollow, angular, and about 

a foot or more in length. The leaves are oval, 

pointed, acutely ſerrated, and grow on footſtalks 

The flowers are of a 


the ſtalks among the leaves; each whorl conſiſts 


of ſix flowers, which have a four-leaved involu- 


crum, They will be in blow in May and June, 
and afford good feeds in July and Auguſt. 
The propagation of this plant is by its creeping 


| 


j 


retain of this ſpecies. 
Yellow Nettle Hemp is titled, Galeoꝑſis verti- Ties. 


root; a bit of which being taken off in the au- 
tumn, winter, or ſpring, will ſoon afford you 


as much of this ſort as you can deſire. 


It may ealily be propagated by Gal the 
ſeeds, which ſhould be in the worſt part 0 the 


garden, ſoon after they are ripe. After the plants 


come up you ſhould deſtroy them all with the 
weeds, except three or four plants for obſervation 
or variety; for that will be a ſufficient number to 


cillis ſexfloris : involucro tetraphyllo. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Leonurus foliis ovatis ſerratis 
acutis. 
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atutis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lamium folio 
oblongo luteum: and Dodonæus, Urtica iners tertia, 
ive Lamium flore luteo. It grows naturally in 
woods and ſhady places in England, and moſt 
parts of Europe. 


Claſs and Galeopfis is of the claſs and order Didynamia - 


order Gymnoſpermia ; and the characters are, 

en. 1. Cal vx is a monophyllous tubulous perian- 

ſyſtem. thium, divided into five parts, which end in long, 

The cha- ſharp, bearded points. 

rabters, 2. CorOLLa is ringent. The tube is ſhort, 
and the limb open. The faux is rather broader 
than the tube, and the length of the calyx; it is 


ſharply indented above the baſe of the lower- lip, 


. RN Ea HO NOK NOK OO HEAL 
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below it is concave. The upper-lip is roundiſh, 
concave, and ſerrated at the top. The lower-lin 
is trifid ; the two ſide ſegments are roundith ; and 
the middle one, which is the largeſt, is crenated. 

3- STAMINA are four ſubulated filaments in- 
cloſed in the upper-lip, with roundiſh bitid an- 
there. 5 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifd germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length and ſituation of the 
ſtamina, and a bifid acute ſtigma. | 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The feeds 
are contained in the bottom of the calyx, 
6, SEMINA, "The feeds are four. 


. 


' GALIUM, LADIES BED STRAW, or CHEESE 
RE NN E T. | 


; T: E perennials of this genus go by the re- 


ſpective names of, 
Fpecies. 
| Cheeſe-Rennet. 


. Mountain Ladies Bed-Straw. 
Glaucous Ladies Bed-Straw. 
Purple Ladies Bed-Straw. 
Narrow-leaved Red Ladies Bed-Straw. 
. Croſs-Wort Meadow-Madder. 
Round -leaved Madder. 
The Leaſt Gooſe-Graſs. 8 
10. Smooth Flax-leaved Madder. 
11. Bearded Madder. . 
12, Broad-leaved Red Ladies Bed-Straw. 
13. White Marſh Ladies Bed-Straw. 
14. Marſh Gooſe-Grals. | 
15. Rock Ladies Bed-Straw. 
16. Dwarf Ladies Bed-Straw. 


n e 


| 17. Leaſt Ladies Bed-Strax. 
Deſerip- x. Common Yellow Ladies Bed-Straw, or 
tionof the Cheeſe-Rennet. The root is creeping. The ſtalk 


Common is round, weak, two feet long, tender, and ſends 


Ladies forth ſhort floriferous branches by pairs from the | 


\ kid. joints. The leaves are elegant, narrow, fur- 

Saw,  rowed, and eight of them uſually ſurround the 

ſtalk in a ſtar-like manner at a joint. The flowers 

come out in long cluſters from the ends of the 

ſtalks and branches; they are of a beautiful 

yellow colour, make their appearance in May, 

June, and July, and frequently ſhew themſelves 
afreſh in the autumn. | 

Wild. or 2. Wild, or Great-branching Madder. The 

e root is creeping. The ſtalks are long, flender, 

Made, s flaccid, and fend forth ſeveral branches by pairs, 

which are ſpreading, and lie on the round. 

The leaves grow eight together from the ſides 

of the ſtalks ; they are oval, narrow, ſlightly ſer- 

rated, ſmooth, ſhining, ſharp-pointed, and ſpread- 

ing. The flowers come out in cluſters from the 

ends of the main-ſtalk and branches; they are of 

a white colour, appear in May and June, and 

often continue in ſucceſſion the greateſt part of 

the ſummer. 5 | 


1. Common Yellow Ladies Bed-Straw, = 


Wild Madder, or Great-branching Madder. ; 


| and ſurround the ſtalks in whorls at the joints. Straw. 
The flowers are produced on forked footſtalks | 
I from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks ; their colour 
is yellow, and they appear great part of the 


| 


3. Mountain Ladies Bed-Straw. The ſtalks Mountain 


are ſmall, weak, procumbent, rough, and fend 
forth floriferous branches by pairs from the ſides. 
The leaves grow four or five together, are nar- 
row, ſharp-pointed, and ſmooth, The flowers 
are produced in cluſters from the ends of the 


main: ſtalk and branches; they are of a white 


colour, appear in May and June, and often again 


at different times of the ſummer. 


4. Glaucous Ladies Bed-Straw. The ſtalks and 


are weak, jointed, ſmooth, and a foot and 2 half Slavceus 


long. The | f a grey colour, he 
Ong. e leaves Are Narrow, OT Aa grey colour, Be 4 


ſummer. | „ 
There is a variety of this plant with white Variety. 
flowers. : | | 


* 5. Purple Ladies Bed-Straw. The ſtalks are rule, 


ſlender, partly procumbent, and about two feet 

long. The leaves are narrow, briſtly, and grov- 

in whorls round the ſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks on 

long footſtalks; they are of a blackiſh- purple 
colour, and ſhew themſelves great part of the 

ſummer, ©: | | „ 

6. Narrow-leaved Red Ladies Bed-Straw. The ,,q 
ſtalks are ſlender, about a foot long, nearly up- Narrow- 
right, and ſend forth branches by pairs from the leaved 
Joints. The leaves are narrow, ſpreading, and — ad 
grow in whorls round the ſtalks. The flowers Saw, 
are produced in cluſters from the ends and ſides 
of the branches on ſhort footſtalks ; they are of 
a dark-red colour, and ſhew themſelves at different 
times in the ſummer. 

7. Croſs-wort Madder. The ſtalks are nearly 4 
erect, ſmooth, very little branching, and about cor. 
two feet high. 1 he leaves are ipear-ſhaped, wort 


acute, trinervous, ſmooth, and four of them Madcer, 


ſurround the ſtalks at the joints. The flowers *{r'b<: 
coine out in whorls round the ſtalks, and termi- 
nate the branches in ſmall cluſters, they are of 
a white colour, appear in June, July, and all 
| ſummer, 
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white colour, and ſhew themſelves during moſt of 


2. Wild 


ſummer, and are ſucceeded by rough ſceds, | 

5 which ripen in due order of ſucceſſion. I the ſummer months. . 

Round - 8. Round-leaved Madder. Of this ſpecies 15. Rock Ladies Bed-ſtraw. The ſtalks of Rock, 

ro there are two varieties; one with a ſmooth, and | this ſpecies are weak, very much branching, and 

another with a rough ſtalk. The leaves of both | he on the ground. The leaves are oval, obtuſe, 
ſorts are oval, and ſurround the ſtalks by fours at | and ſix of them ſurround the ſtalks at the joints. 
the joints; but thoſe of the firſt variety are ſmooth | The flowers are very ſmall z they come out from 
and obtuſe, whereas the leaves of the latter are | the ends and ſides of the branches in June, and 
rough, hairy, ciliated, and prickly. The flowers | continue to ſhew themſelves the greateſt part of 
come out in cluſters from the ends and ſides of | the ſummer months. | 
the branches; they are ſmall, of a white colour, 16. Dwarf Ladies Bed-ſtraw, The ſtalks of Dwarf. 
and appear moſt of the ſummer months this ſpecies are ſlender, weak, branching, five or 

Leaſt 9. The Leaſt Gooſe Graſs: This is a low | fix inches long, and lie on the ground. The 

Gooſe plant, riſing with ſeveral ſmall, weak, Jquare, leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, mucronated, ſmooth, 

Gras, rovgh-jointed ſtalks, which grow to about a foot | and eight of them furround the ſtalks at the 
long. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, | joints. The flowers come out in little cluſters 
ſharp- pointed, rough, and ſeven of them uſually | from the ends and ſides of the branches; they 
{urround the ſtalks in a ſtar-like manner at the | are of a fine yellow colour, and ſhew themſelves 
joints. The flowers come out from the ends and | great part of the ſummer months, _ IE 
ſides of the branches, growing two or three toge- 17. Leaſt Ladies Bed-ſtraw. The ſtalks of e 
ther on naked foot ſtalks; they are ſmall, and of | this ſpecies are numerous, angular, hairy, ſend Ladies 
a yellow colour, appear greateſt part of the ſum- | out a few branches alternately, and grow to about Bed. fra, 
mer, and are followed by rough ſeeds. There | four or five inches long. The leaves are ſpear- 4eſcribed. 
1s a variety of this with dark-purple coloured | ſhaped, narrow, acute, hairy, and fix or eight of 
flowers. i Hs them grbw in whorls round the ſtalks. The 

"Gmoorh 10. Smooth Flax-leaved Madder. The ſtalks | flowers have footſtalks, which divide by pairs, 

Flax- of this ſpecies ars ſmooth, ſlender, ſend forth | and they form themſelves into panicles at the 

leaved, branches by pairs, and grow to about a foot high. | ends of the ſtalks. They ate moſtly of a yellow 

| The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, ſtiff, and | colour, appear at different times of the ſummer, 
eight or nine of them ſurround the ſtalks at the | though chiefly in June and July. 5 
joints. The flowers are produced in panicles | Many of theſe forts grow wild in many parts of prope; 
from the tops of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, and | England, and are hardly ever admitted into gar- ſuuation. 
of a white colour, appear great part of the ſum- | dens. Some of them, however, are very beauti- 
mer, and are followed by ſmooth, double ber- | ful plants, and, were it not for their common- 
ries, each containing two large ſeeds. _ | neſs, would be in the higheſt eſteem ; for what 
and 11. Bearded Madder. The ſta ks of this ſpe- can be more beautiful than the Common Ladies 
Bearded cies divide into numerous branches, which are | Bed-ſtraw in its profuſion of flowers, glowing in 
Madder; ſmooth, and entangle one among another. The | their | cy luſtre, when in full blow? Others 
| leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, mucronated, ſmooth on | again have their beauties; but it is not intended 
both ſides, except- on their edges, which are | that the Engliſh forts ſhould be introduced into 
rough, and four of them ſurround the ſtalks at | the garden as ornamental plants; we find them 
the joints. The flowers grow in panicles from | in our fields and hedges. They are mentioned 
the tops of the branches; they are ſmall, and | here, that the Gardener and. Botaniſt may know 
three uſually grow together on a footſtalk. | what they are, and may, if they pleaſe, appro- 
Their colour is whitiſh, . having yellow antherz, | priate the worſt part of the garden for a plant or 
and each of them is cut into four bearded, ſharp- | two of each ſort, to be ready for obſervation ; 
pointed ſegments. They appear in May and | whilſt thoſe of foreign growth, though of no 
June, and again in the autumn, and are ſuc- | greater beauty, may have a better apartment, 
ceeded by ſmooth, double berries, each contain- | becaule ſcarcer plants, and ſuch as will not occur 
- ing two large, ſmooth, kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. for obſervation, unleſs they are afforded at leaſt 
wand.” 12. Broad-leaved Red Ladies Bed-ſtraw. The | the ſlight culture of hardy perennials, 8 | 
| leaved talks of this ſpecies are upright, firm, and about] All the ſorts have roots, which are more or leſs Culture 
Red, two feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, | creeping ; and by theſe they are ſpeedily pro- 
broad, rough underneath, equal, and four of them | pagated any time, either in the autumn, winter, 
ſurround the ftalks at the joints. The flowers | or early in the ſpring. They chiefly delight in 
come out in ſhort panicles from the upper parts | the ſhade and a good earth; there they will grow 
of the plant. They make their appearance in | taller, and produce their flowers in greater 
June, and other parts of the ſummer, and are | abundance ; but they will do very well any 
| tucceeded by ſmooth ſeeds, which ripen in about | where, and no foil or ſituation comes amiſs to 
a month after the flowers are fallen. VV = —_ 
"at 13. White Marſh Ladies Bed-ſtraw. The The ſorts of Ladies Bed-ſtraw, particularly the 

White ſtalks of this ſpecies are ſlender, ſmooth, ſend | Common Yellow Ladies Bed-ſtraw, being uſed as 

_ out numerous branches by pairs oppoſite | rennet, have the property of turning milk into 

ged. from the ſides, and, unleis ſupported, lie on the | cheeſe curd; and in many parts they are uſed for 

firew; ground. The leaves are oval, equal, ſmooth, | that Jurors and preferred before every thing 

and four ſurround the ſtalks at the joints. The | elſe for producing the fineſt flavoured cheeſe. 
flowers are produced in great plenty ffom the | Hence the name Cheeſe-rennet is very ſignifi- 
ends and ſides of the branches; they are ſmall, of | cantly applied to theſe plants. 

a white colour, and ſhew themſelves moſt of the | +. The Common Yellow Ladies Bed-ſtraw, Titles. 
ſummer months. | 3 or, Cheeſe-rennet, is titled, Galium foliis octonis 

Marſh 14. Marſh Gooſe Graſs. The ſtalks of this | Iinearibus ſulcatis, ramis floriferis bre vibus. In the 

| Gooſe ſpecies are (lender, herbaceous, and about a foot | Flora Lapponica it is termed, Galium caule eretio, 

Graſs, and a half high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, | foliis plurimis verticillalis linearibus. Caſpar Bau- 
ſharply ſerrated, ſtiff, mucronated, and ſix of | hine calls it, Gallium luteum; and Dodonæus, 
them grow together round the ſtalks, The | Gallium. Ir grows naturally by way-ſides, the 
flowers are produced in great plenty from the | borders of fields, and in dry places in England, 
upper parts of the plant; they are ſmall, of a and moſt countries of Europe. 
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2. Wild Madder, or, Great Branching Mad- 
der, is titled, Galium foliis octonis ovato-linearibus 


 ſubſerratis patentiſſimis mucronatis, caule flaccido, 


 ſummo caule floriferis, caule lævi. 
Gallium ſaxatile, glauco folio, and Caſpar Bavhine, 


ramis patentiſſimis. 


ramis patentibus. In the Hortus Cliffertianus it is 
termed, Galium foliis pluribus acutis, catile flaccido, 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Mol- 
lugo montana anguſtifelia ramoſa, ſeu Gallium album 
latifolium , allo, Rubia ſylveſtris lævis: Lobel 
names it, Mollugo Belgarum; and Gerard, Rutia 
Hlveſtris. It grows naturally in kedges and heathy 
grounds in England, and many parts of Europe. 


3. Mountain Ladies Bed-ſtraw is titled, Galium 


foliis ſubquaternis linearibus lavibus, caule debili 
ſcabro, ſeminibus glabris. 


Haller calls it, Gallium 
caule refto, foliis ſenis inſernè canaliculatis; and 
Ray, Mollugo montana minor gallio albo finilis. It 
grows naturally in England and Germany. 

4: Glaurous Ladies Bed- ſtraw is titled, Galium 
folits verticillatis linearibus, pedunculis dichotomis 
Boccone calls it, 


Rubia montana anguſtifolia. It grows naturally in 


_ Tartary, Switzerland, Auſtria, and the South of 


Eo ts w 
5. Purple Ladies Bed-ſtraw is titled, Galium | 


Joliis verticillatis lineari-ſetaceis, pedunculis capil- 
laribus folio longioribus. Columna calls it, Gallium 


 mgro-purpureum montanum tenuiſolium. It grows 
naturally in Italy. xk. | | 
6. Narrow-leaved Red Ladies Bed-ſtraw is 


titled, Galium foliis verticillatis linearibus patulis, 


Pedunculis breviſſimis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


Galium rubrum ; and Cluſius, Galium rubro flore. 


It is a native of Italy. 


7. Croſs- wort Meadow Madder is titled, Galium 
foliis quaternis lanceolatis trinerviis glabris, caule 
eretto, ſeminibus hiſpidis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


Rubia pratenſis lævis, acuto folio; John Bauhine, 
Rubia erecta quadrifolia ; and Ray, Mollugo mon- 
rana ereftg quadrifolia. It grows naturally in ſte- 


rile places in England, and moſt of the northern 
parts of Europe. 2 5 e . 

8. Round-leaved Madder is titled, Gallium fo- 
liis quaternis ovalis aculeato-ciliatis, ſeminibus hiſpi- 


dis. Moriſon calls it, Rubia ſemine duplici hiſpido, 


latis & hirſutis foliis. In the former edition of the 
Species Plantarum it is named, Galium foliis quater - 
nis ovatis lævibus obtiſis, paniculd dichotoma, ſemi- 
nibus hiſpidis. 


Caſpar Bauhine ſtiles it, Rubia 
guadrifolia ſ. rotundifolia lævis; John Bauhine, 


Rubia quadrifolia, ſemine duplici hiſpido; and Hal- 


ler, Aparine cruciata. It grows naturally in the 
Helvetian and Styrian Mountains. | 

9. The Leaſt Gooſe-Graſs is, Galium foliis ver- 
ticillatis lincaribus, pedunculis bifidis, fructibus 


Hiſpidis. Van Royen calls it, Aparine foliis li- 


neari-lanceolatis acuminatis flaccidis, corollis fructu 


minoribus; Tournefort, Gallium parienſe tenuifo- 


lium, flore atro-purpureo ; and Ray, Aparine mini- 


ma. It grows naturally in ſterile parts in England 


and France. | | 


10. Smooth Flax-leaved Madder ts, 8 


f;foliis octonis lanceolatis lævibus, paniculd capillari. 


Moriſon calls it, Mollugo pumila, alſines mollioris 
folio; and Boccone, Rubia lævis linifolia, floribus 
albis montis virginis. It grows naturally in Italy. 


11. Bearded Madder is, Galium folits quaternis | 


Vol. I. 


— 


tries of Europe. 


{ Juſſien, 


paluſtris parienſis, fore alvo, 
in moilt ſterile places in England, and moſt coun- 


lanceolatis equalibus margine ſcabris, caule di fu / 


petalis caudatis, ſeminibus glabris. It grows natu- 
rally in Germany, Italy, and fome parts uf 
France ...-* 

12. Broad-leaved Red Ladies Bed-Straw is, 
Calium ſoliis quaternis lanceolato-ovatis equalitus 
ſubtr:s ſcabris, caule eretfo, frufibus pl: bis. It 
grows naturally in Italy, Portugal, and Spain. 


13. White Marth Ladies Bed-Straw is, Colivm 


foliis quaternis ct vais incgtalib ut, con bus d. 
fis. In the Flera Lapp. it is termed, Calium 
caulibus diffuſis, felis quaternts vercictilatit. Caſpat 
Bauhine calls it, Gallium patufire allum; Gerard; 
Gallium album and Parkinſon, Molingiuis vii, ga- 


tons varietas minor. It grows naturally by brook- 


ſides and moiſt places in England and moſt parts 


of Europe. 8 


14. Marſh Gooſe-Graſs is, Galium folits ſeri 
lanceolatis retrorſum ſerrato-aculeatis mucronatis ri- 
gidis, cerollis fructu majcribus. Van Royen calls 
it, Aparine foliis lineari-lanceelatis atuminatis rigi- 
dis, corollis ſrufiu majorilus; Ray, Mollugo mon- 
tana minor gallio albo ſamilis : Petiver, Galium albæm 


minus ; and John Bauhine, Rubia quædam minor; 


In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Aparine minor 


N 
It grows naturally 


15. Rock Ladies Bed-Straw is, Calium foliis 
ſenis obovatis obtuſis, caule ramqſiſſimo procumbente. 
In the Horius Cliffortianus it is termed, Galium 
caule ramco/ifimo, foliis quinis al werſe ovatis ; and 
Gallium ſaxatile ſupinum, molliore felio. 


It grows naturally on rocky ſtony grounds in fone 


parts of Spain. . _ a Es 
16. Dwarf Ladies Bed-Straw is, Galium feliis 
octons lanceolatis mucronatis ſerrato-aculeatis glabris 
In the Hortus Upſal. 
it is named, Galium foliis ſenis cuntiſormi- lanceo- 


jncurvis, fructibus reflexis. 


latis mucronatis glabris. Tournefort calls it, Ga- 


lium ſaxatile minimum ſupinum & pumilum, fore 


It grows naturally in Muſcovy. | 


luleo. 


1. Leaſt Ladies Bed-Straw is, Galium foliis 
oconis hiſpidis linearibus acuminatis ſubimbricatis, 


pedunculis dichotomis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


| Rubedo.ſaxatilis : and Magnol, Aparina minima J. 
It grows naturally in 
mountainous places in England, and ma 


rubia ſaxatilis minima, 


of Europe. . ” | 
Galium is of the claſs and order Telrandris 
Monogynia; and the characters are, | 


Claſs | and 


order in 


1. Cal vx is a very ſmall perianthium, ſituated the Lir- 


on the germen, and indented in four parts. 


3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments 


ſhorter than the corolla, having ſimple anther. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a didymous germen 


| ſituated below the flower, and a filiforme ſemi- 


bid ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, with globular 

ſtigmas. P Ted eine 
5. PERICARPIUM conſiſts of two juiceleſs, 

globular berries, which are joined together. 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, large, and 


: kidney-ſhaped. 5 


6 X C HAP. 


nan 


7 


| "aaa 4 ſyltem. 
2. CorOLLA is one rotated petal, having no The cha- 


tube, but divided almoſt to the bottom into four 
acute parts. 


ractere. 
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A COMPLETE BODY oF Se ev ade A GARDENING. 


Spies, 
Sagit- 


tated, 


L eaſt 
Oriental, 


EI 


C H A 


w E N IS 7 4 


1 perennials of this genus are, 
. Sagittated Broom. _ 
2. Leaft Oriental Broom. _- 
2. Flax-leaved Dwarf Broom. 


Theſe are ſmall beautiful plants, and deſerve 


a yup in any collection. 
1. Sagittated Broom. The ſtalks are debe; 


ceous, 


ſides are edged like a ſword. The leaves are 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmall, and grow ſingly at the 
joints without any footſtalks. The flowers come 
out from the ends of the branches in cloſe ſpikes 
their colour is yellow; they appear in June, and 


are ſucceeded by ſhort carat which ripen in 3 | 
tember. 


2. Leaſt Oriental Broom. The ſtalks are very 
lender, branching, ſtriated, hairy, and ſpread 


themſelves every where on the ground. The 
leaves are ciliated and ſpear-ſhaped. 
come out in ſhort ſpikes from the ends of the 


The flowers 


branches; their colour is yellow; they appear in 


and . 
Flax- 
lea ved 


Dwarf 


- Broom, 


| deſcribed» 


Species. 


Bel!- 
ſhaped, 


June, and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods, aach 
. containing ripe ſeeds, in the autumn. _ 

3. Flax-leaved Dwarf Broom. The ſtalk is 
ligneous, and ſends forth ſeveral angular erect 
branches, which are covered with a ſoft white 


bark. The leaves are narrow, ternate, ſeſſile, of a 


ſilvery white colour, and downy underneath. The 
flowers come out in ſpikes from the ends of the | 
branches; their colour 1 is N 8 1 182 in 


1 


H A P. 


 GENTIANA, GENTIAN, 


5 TUE, E perennials of this genus are uſually | 


called, 
1. Bell- ſhaped Gentianella. 


2. F unmel Maped Gentianella, or Vernal cou. 
anella. | 


3. Ciliated Centianella, or Autumnal Genti- 


anella. 


4. Sieliow=rontloavid Gentian, 
5. Calathian Violet. 
6. Saponaria-leaved Gentian. 
7. Hairy Virginian Gentian. 
8. Yellow Gentian, 
9. Purple Gentian, 
10. Spotted Gentian. 
8 Croſs-wort Gentian. 
Bell-ſhaped Gentianella. The ſtalks of this 
ſpecies are ſlender, and ſeldom more than two or 
three inches long. The leaves are oblong, ſpear- 


——C 


* 
—— » 


rennial, green, lie on the ground, and 
divide into ſeveral flat jointed branches, whoſe 


- "the 
11 „ 


r 


P.. 


BROOM. 


June, and are ſucceeded 5 ſhort hairy ge which 

ripen their ſeeds in September, 

All theſe forts are propagated by ſowing. the Its propa- 

ſeeds in the ſpring, in the Places where they gation. 
are to remain; , When they come up they muſt 

be thinned where they appear too. cloſe, con- 

ſtantly kept clean from weeds, watered in dry 

weather, and this 1s all the trouble they will re- 
u 

, The firſt ſort will grow in any ſoil or ſituation; pro 

but the laſt two muſt be ſet in a dry, ſandy, * 

warm, well-ſheltered place, or they will rarely fituation. 
perfect their ſeeds, and be in great danger of 

| being killed in winter by hard weather. | 

1. Sagittated Broom is titled, Geniſta ramis Titles | 
ancipitibus articulatis, foliis ovalo-lanceolatis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Chame-genifta ſagittalis; 

John Bauhine, Geniſta herbacea ſ. Chame-ſpartiun , 
and Cammerarius, Chamæ:geniſta ſagittalis Panno- 
nica. It grows naturally in ſterile ſandy parts in 
Germany and Gaul. 

2. Leaſt Oriental Broom is, Geni fia foliis lan- 
ceolatis ciliatis, ramis proftratis friatis pilaſis. 
Tournefort calls it, Geniſta orientalis minima humi- 
fuſa foliis ſubrotundis ad oras pilgſis. It grows na- 
turally in the Eaſt. 

3. Flax-leaved Dwarf Broom is, Geniſta 15 
ternatis ſeſſuibus linearibus ſubtus ſericeis. Tourne- 
fort calls it, Cytiſus argenteus linifolius inſularum 
Stechodum. It relades in Spain and 1 in the Eaſt, 
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CCVII. 


FELL-WORT. 


or, 


ſhaped, :nted, ind grow oppoſe to each other, 
** cloſe, without any footſtalks. The flowers 
are remarkably large and beautiful, and grow 
erect on the tops of the ſtalks. Their figure is 
that of a bell, but cut into five ſegments at the 
brim, and their colour is a deep azure blue. 
They ſhew themſelves in May, and ſometimes 
again, if wet weather happens, in the aurumn. 
2. Funnel-ſhaped Gentianella, or Spring Genbi- and 
anella. This is a very low plant, having hardly Funne!- 
| any ſtalk at all. The radical leaves are numerous, 8 
broad, and acute. The flowers grow ſingly on the ella 
tops of their ſhort ſtalks; they are large, their de cribed 


| pagan. is uſually upright, their figure is infundi- 


uliforme, and they are cut at the top into five 
ſegments. Their colour is a deep elegant blue; 


they appear in the ſpring, and frequently again in 
the autumn, 
There 


$* > 


i. 


* 
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Variety. 


Cili. ted, 
or Au- 
tumnal 
Gentia- 
nella 


de lei ibed . 


Culture. 


is from the ſeeds. 


oppoſite to each other on the ſtalks. 


J here is a variety of this ſpecies with ſmaller 
leaves and flowers, but uſually taller ſtalks, 

3. Ciliated, or Autumnal Gentianella, This 
alſo is $1ow perennial, the ſtalks being lender, 
and ſeldom more than three or-four inches high. 
The leaves are ſmall, narrow, pointed, and grow 
The flowers 
are very large, and of a deep and elegant blue 
colour; their figure is hypocrateriforme, and they 
are cut into four ſegments only at the brim, 
which are hairy on their inſide. They ſometimes 
ſhew themſelves at different times of the year, 


but their regular time of blow is July and Au- | 


guſt. 


Theſe three ſorts are uſually propagated by 


dividing of the roots in the autumn, winter, or 


ſpring. By this method they may be encreaſed 
very faſt; but the beſt way of rearing theſe plants 
Theſe ſhould be ſown in 


a border of fine rich mould, and only raked in; 


the beſt time for which is the latter end of ſum- 


mer, or ſoon after they are rife. When they 


come up, they muſt be regularly kept clean from 


weeds, and watered as often as dry weather ſhall 


make it neceſſary. The following ſummer, and in 


the autumn, they ſhould be ſet in beds at about 


three inches aſunder: The autumn after that, 


each plant ſhould be taken up, with a good ball 
of earth to the root; then ſet them in the places 
. where they are deſigned to remain; and the ſummer _ 


ſet in rows by way of edging for borders; here 
they have a very good effect; but the beſt way is 


following they will produce greater plenty, and 
more beautiful flowers, than ſuch plants as have 
been raiſed from off-ſets. Theſe plants are often 


_ to plant them in beds, each containing eight or 
ten rows, at four or five inches aſunder; and be- 


Swallow- 


Wort- 


leaved 
Gentian 
5 deſcribed. 


ing thus ſtationed, they will form a grand ſhow | 
when in blow, and be captivating to every be- 
They muſt have a rich, loamy earth ; | 


holder. 
and the freſher the ſoil is, the more ſuitable it 
wit he th. heir nagiires” hh 

4. Swallow-wort-leaved Gentian. The ſtalks 


of this ſpecies are upright, and grow to about a 
foot high. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed, ſmooth, have five longitudinal veins, | 


grow oppoſite to each other, and embrace the 


the wings of the leaves on each ſide of the ſtalk | 


make their appearance in June 
ſeeds ripen in September. i 


Culture. 


ſowing of 


on ſhort footſtalks ; t 


bell-ſhaped, and of an e 


This is prope ated by parting of the roots, and 
t 


e ſeeds, like the former; but it ſhould 


haave aà moiſt, loamy earth, and be ſeldom removed, 


Calathian 
Violet; 


if you expect it to blow ſtrong and fair. 
5. Calathian Violet. The ſtalks of this ſpe- 


leaves are narrow, ſmooth, pointed, and grow 
oppoſite to each other without any footſtalks. 


The flowers are produced on footſtalks alternately 
from the upper parts of the plant; they are pretty 


large, bell-ſhaped, and of a deep blue colour. 
They make their appearance in ſome ſituations in 
Auguſt; in others, they do not ſhew themſelves 


$apona- 
ria- 
leaved, 


before September or October. 


this ſpecies are upright, ſlender, and about a 
foot high. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 


trinervous, ſeſſile, and grow oppoſite to each 
other on the ſtalks, The flowers are long, ſwel- 
ling, bell-ſhaped, divided at the brim into five ſeg- 


ments, and ſtand erect. They are of an exquiſite 
blue colour, and uſually ſhew themſelves in June 


Hairy 
Virgini- 
an, 


and July. : 
7. Hairy Virginian Gentian. The ftalks of 
this ſpecies are ſlender, upright, and about a 


are moderately large, 
ant blue colour. They 
and July, and the | 


— — 


after which the ſtalks decay. 


— — 


deep, moiſt, and good. 


ends of the ſtalks by threes, each growing on its 


U—ü— 


foot high. The leaves are oblong, acuminated, 
hairy, and grow oppoſite to each other. The 
flowers are bell - ſnaped, ventricoſe, erect, cut at 
the brim into five parts, and uſually ſhew them- 
ſelves about the ſame time with the former. 

8. Yellow Gentian. The root of this ſpecies and 
is very thick, yellowiſh, and very bitter to the Yellow 
taſte. The ſtalks are upright, firm, and grow nne! 
to be three or four feet high: The radical leaves eie ibe 
are moderately large, oval, oblong, pointed, ſtiff, 
have five longitudinal veins, and are of a yel- 
lowiſh-green colour. The leaves on the ſtalks 
are like the tadical ones, but ſmaller, and they 
grow oppoſite by pairs at the joints, embracing 
the ſtalks with their baſe. The flowers are pro- 
duced in whorls at the joints from the upper parts 
of the plant, ſtanding on ſhorr footſtalks; and 
each conſiſts of one rotated petal, deeply divided 
into five parts. They are of a pale- yellow colour, 
appear in July and Auguſt, at which time they 
are very beautiful, and greatly ornamental to 
the garden. WEE Wy | 


It is the root of this ſpecies that is uſed. in medi- Medicinal 
cine, and which is deemed ſtomachic, reſtorative, Proper- 
ſudorific, as well as good againſt poiſon and the tics. 
plague; it is alſo uſed in intermitting fevers, and 
other diſorders. It is an ingredient in treacle, 
one of the principal ingredients in bitters, and a 
good vulnerary when externally: ufed for wounds. 
The word Gentian, or, as the generical word is, 
Gentiana, is formed from the Greek word 

ria, and is of long ſtanding, being ſo named 
rom one of the kings of Illyria, who is ſuppoſed to 


have firſt diſcovered the virtues of theſe plants. 


As the root of this ſpecies is large, and ſtrikes proper 
deep into the ground, the foil ſhould be naturally ſituation. 
It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the au- 8 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe, on ſome rich, 
moiſt ground, double dug, and made fine. 


When the plants come up, which will be in the 
| ſpring, they ſhould be thinned to a foot aſunder 
every way. All ſummer they ſnould be kept clean 
from weeds, and duly watered in dry weather. In 


the autumn every other plant ſnould be taken 
up, to form a freſh plantation, leaving the others 


| to flower, without being removed. The plants 
ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers come out from | 


ſhould be taken up with care, and ſet in 
rows a foot and a half aſunder. They will re- 
quire no trouble, except keeping the ground 
clean from weeds, watering in dry weather, and 
digging between the rows in the winter. This will 


] cauſe them to ſucceed very well; but they will 


not flower ſo ſtrong as thoſe plants that have 


not been removed; which teaches us, if there 


is conveniency for ſo doing, always to raiſe 
theſe plants where they are deſigned to remain. 


Tbey ſeldom flower two years together, and 
cies are upright, and about a foot in height. The 


ſometimes not oftener than every third year; and 


they generally ſhew themſelves the end of July or 


Auguſt. The ſeeds ripen in the autumn, ſoon 


9. Purple Gentian. The root of this ſpecies is 
thick, fleſhy, and bitter to the taſte. The ſtalks 
are upright, firm, and three or four feet high. 


Purpie, 


The lower leaves are oval, and grow on foot- 


| | Mtalks.3 but thoſe on the upper parts af the plant 
6. Saponaria leaved Gentian. The ſtalks of 


are narrow, pointed, and ſit cloſe. The flowers 
grow in whorls round the upper parts of the ſtalks; 
they are bell-ſhaped, and cut into five ſeg- 
ments at the brim; they are of a purple colour, 
appear in Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in October. 

10. Spotted Gentian, The ſtalks of this ſpe- 14 
cies are upright, firm, jointed, and grow to Spotted 
about two or three feet high. The leaves are Gentian 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and grow oppoſite by pairs deſcribed. 
at the joints. The flowers come out from the 
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ret. 
wort Gen- 
tian 


deſcribed. 


Colture, 


own ſeparate footſtalks ; they are bell-ſhaped, | 


and cut at the brim into five parts like the for- 


mer. Their ground colour is yellow, but they 


are beautifully ſpotted with purple ſpots; they 


appear about the end of July, or in Auguſt, and 


the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. . | 

11. Crois-wort Gentian. This is one of the 
lower kinds of Gentian, the ſtalks being weak, 
and ſeldom more than fx inches long. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, ſeſſile, of a dark green, 
grow oppoſite by pairs, and each pair croſſes the 
other like the leaves of Croſs-wort. The flowers 
are produced in cluſters from the ends of the 
ſtalks, and in whorls lower down from the joints; 


they ſit cloſe, and their brims are cut into four 


ſegments only; they are of a lighti-blue colour, 
appear in May, and frequently thew themſelves 
atreſh in the autumn. 

This fort hath a creeping root, by which it 


multiplies very faſt; the others alſo may be pro- 


pagated by off-ſets, which ſhould be planted in 


the autumn, when the ſtalks decay; but as all of 
them, for the moſt part, ripen their ſeeds pretty 
well, the beſt way will be to raiſe them from the 
Theſe ſhould be ſown in the autumn, 


ſceds. 
oon after they are ripe, and the ſorts with large 


fleſhy roots ſhould be ſown in the places where 


Titles, 


they are deſigned to remain; but the others may | 


be raiſed in beds, and afterwards removed in the 
manner of the firſt three ſorts. They all like the 


ſhade, freſh land, and a moiſt fituation ; and, 


being thus ſtationed, they will 


ſhew themſelves 
to beſt advantage. | OD 


1. Bell-ſhaped Gentianella is titled, Gentiona 


corolla quinguefids campanulatd, caulem excedente. 


In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Gentiana 


corolla campanulatd, caulem longitudine excedente. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gentiana Alpina latifelia, 


magno fore; alſo, Gentiana Alpina anguſtifolia, 


magno flore. It grows naturally on the Helvetian, 


Auſtrian, and Pyrenean Mountains. 


- aſclepiadis folio. 


2. Funnel-ſhaped Gentianella, or Spring Genti- 
anella, is titled, Gentiana corolld quinquefidd in- 
fundibuliformi caulem excedente, foliis radicalibus 


confertis majoribus. Haller calls it, Gentiana flore 
unico tubuloſo, foliis ad terram congeſtis acutis; 
Caſpar  Bauhine, Genliana Alpina verna major; 
and Cluſius, Gentianella verna minor. 
naturally on the Helvetian, Auſtrian, Rhetian, 
and Pyrenean Mountains. . 

* 3. Ciliated Gentianella, or Autumnal Genti- 
anella, is titled, Gentiana corollis quadrifidis mar- 
gine ciliatis. 
termed, Gentiana corollis hypocrateriformibus laci- 


niis margine barbatis. Columna calls it, Genti- 


anella cerulea fimbriata anguſtifolia autumnalis ; 


Caſpar Bauhine, Gentiana anguſtifolia autumnalis 
minor, floribus ad latera piloſis; alſo, Gentianella 


cerulea oris pilofis. It grows naturally on the 
Mountains of Helvetia, Italy, and Canada. 
4. Swallow-wort-leaved Gentian 1s titled, Gen- 


bus, foliis amplexicaulibus. In the Hortus Cliffor- 
tianus it is termed, Gentiana floribus lateralibus ſo- 
litariis ſeſſilibus, corollis erectis. Haller calls it, 


Gentiana foliis ovato-lanceolatis, foribus campanula- 


tis in alis ſeſilibus; and Caſpar Bauhine, Gentiana 
a It grows naturally in the Hel- 
vetian, Pannonian, and Mauritanian Mountains. 


5. Calathian Violet is titled, Gentiana corollis 


quinguefidis campanulatis oppoſitis pedunculatis, foliis 
linearibus. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 


It grows 


In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 


ſubſpatbaceis. 


gian Mountains. 


Jlilibus. 


Gentiana floribus terminalibus raris, corollis eretlis 
plicatis, foliis linearibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Gentiana anguſtifolia autumnalis major; allo, Gen- 
tiana paluftris anguſtifolia , Parkinſon, Gentiana 
autumnalis Pueumonanthe dia; and Gerard, Pneu- 
monanthe. 
meadows , alſo in moiſt paſtures in molt parts of 
Europe. 5 | F 

6. Saponaria-leaved Gentian is titled, Gentiana 
corollis quinquefidis campanulatis veutricoſis verticil- 
latis, foliis trinerviis, Gronovius calls it, Ger?:- 
ana floribus ventricofis campanulatis erefis quingue- 
dis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis ;, Plukenet, Gentiana 


major Virginiana, floribus amplis ochroleucis , and 


Morifon, Gentiana Virginiana, ſaponasie folio, 
flere ceruleo longiore. It grows naturally in Vir- 
ginia. 1 | 
7. Hairy Virginian' Gentian is titled, Gentiana 
corollis quinquefidis campanulatis ventricoſis, foltis vil. 
lofts. 
cofts campanulatis ęrectis quinquefidis, foliis oblongis 
acuminatis leviter villoſis. It grows naturally in 
Virginia. „ 
8. Yellow 


Gentian is titled, Gentiana corollis 


It grows naturally in ſome of our. 


Gronovius calls it, Gentiana floribus veniri- 


quinquefidis rotatis verticillatis, calycilus ſpathaceis. 


In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Gentiana 
Acribus lateralibus confertis pedunculatis, corollis ro- 


tatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gentiana major 
lutea; and Cammerarius, Gentiana. It grows 
naturally on the Norwegian, Helvetian, Appen- 


nine, Auſtrian, and Pyrenean Mountains. 


9. Purple Gentian is titled, Gentiana corollis 
quinquefidis campaniformibus verticillatis, calycibus 


ellipticis; Caſpar Bauhine, Gentiana major pur pu- 
rea; Oeder, Gentiana major, flore purpureo; and 


| Cammerarius, Gentiana major alia. It grows na- 
Pyrenean, ard Norwe- 


turally on the Helvetian, 

10. Spotted Gentian is titled, Gentiana corollis 
quinquefidis campanulatis pundtatis verticillatis, ca- 
lycibus quinguedentatis. 
Gentiana major, flore punato. 


Haller calls it, Gentiana corollis 
campaniſormibus verticillatis, foliis imis petiolatis 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
It grows naturally 


on the Helvetian, Siberian, Auſtrian, Stirian, 


and Rhetian Mountains. 


11. Croſs-wort Gentian is titled, Gentiana co- 


rollis quadriſidis imberbibus, floribus verticillatis ſeſ- 
In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 
Gentiana floribus confertis terminalibus, corollis qua- 
 drifidis imberbibus, interjefto denticulo. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Gentiana cruciata; and Cammera- 
rius, Gentiana minor. It grows naturally on the 


Pannonian, Helvetian, and Appennine Moun- 


tains. 9 | 

. ad ” . 3 
Gentiana is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
 Digynia ; and the characters are, 


Claſs and 
order 


1. CaLyx is a perianthium, divided into five in the 


| oblong, acute, permanent ſegments, 


2. CoROLLA 1s one petal, which varies in figure: 


; It is, however, uſually tubular at the baſe, and 
tiana corollis quinquefidis campanulatis oppoſitis ſeſſili- | 


divided at the top into four or five ſegments. 
3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments, 
ſhorter than the corolla, having ſimple antheræ. 


4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong, cylindri- 


cal germen, 
no ſtyle. | | 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, round, 
bivalvate capſule, containing one cell. | 
6. SEMINa, The ſeeds are numerous and 
ſmall. | 85 5 


and two oval ſtigmas, there being 


CH AP. 


Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 
racter 8. 


pointed, 


F LG K-86, 


Species. | 


Deſcrip- 


tion of the branching ſtalks to about a foot and a half high. 
e The leaves are divided into many parts; the 

ſegments are narrow, ſubdivided, and obtuſe. 
The flowers grow two together on a footſtalk; 
their colour is purple; they come out in June, 


Taber 


| Long- 
rozted 
Sweets + 
| ſmelling. 


oe H A P. 


G E R HN M., 


HE hardy perennials of this 
1. Tuberowus Crane's Bill. | 
Long-rooted Sweet-{melling Crane's Bill, 

Engliſh Spotted Crane's Bill; 

Knotty Crane's Bill. | 

. Striated Crane's Bill. 

Mountain Crane's Bill, ; 

. Marſh Cranc's Bill. 

. Crow-foot Crane's Bill. 

9. Silvery Crane's Bill. 155 

10. American Spotted Crane's Bill. 

11. Siberian Crane's-Bill. | 

12. Bloody Crane's Bill. 

1. Tuberous Crane's Bill. | 

large fleſhy root, from which ariſe leveral 


genus are, 


a 


and ripen their ſeeds in July and Auguſt. | 
2. Long-rooted Sweet-ſmelling Crane's Bill, 


This hath a long, thick, fleſhy root, from which 


ariſe ſeveral branching (talks to the height of 
about a foot. The leaves are compoſed each of 
five lobes, which are divided into many ſhort 
crenated ſegments ; they are of a light-green 


colour, ſmooth, and garniſh the ſtalks at the 


joints. The flowers grow from the ends of the 


branches in large inflated cups; one footſtalk 


fupports only two flowers, but there being many 
together they form a conſiderable bunch. The 


| petals are moderately large, and of a bright- 


Engliſh 
Spotted, 


their colour is a dark-red or purple, being ſome- 


' Knotty, 


5 triated, 


purple colour; they are in their full beauty in 


May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in July and 


Auguſt. The 
ſcented. * : | 

3. Engliſh Spotted Crane's Bill. This riſes 
with an upright ſtalk; that is almoſt naked at the 
top to about a foot high. The leaves are large, and 
each is compoſed of about five laciniated lobes ; 
they grow from the bottom of the plant on long 


whole of this plant 1s finely 


footſtalks, but higher up the ſtalks, they fit cloſe. 
The flowers are produced from the ends of the 


branches; two only grow together on a footſtalk; 


what white or ſpotted in the middle; they come 
out in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


This plant is ſtrongly (and to ſome not diſagrce- 


ably) ſcented. 
4. Knotty Crane's 


about eight inches high. Each of the leaves 


is compoſed of about three ſerrated lobes; thoſe 


on the lower part of the plant have footſtalks, 


but higher up the ſtalks they ſit cloſe. The 
flowers grow two together on a footſtalk: from 


the ends of the branches; they are moderately 
large, of a bad purple colour, come out in June, 
and their ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. £ 

. Striated Crane's Bill. I he ſtalks are ſmall 
and branching. The leaves are compoſed each 
of five lobes, have browniſh or iron- coloured 
ſpots, and are hairy. Two flowers only grow 
together on a footſtalk z their ground colour is 
white, but they are beautifully veined with a red- 
diſh-purple ; they come out about the ſame time 

Vol. I. 
48 


This plant bath 


Bill. The ſtalks are of a | 


purple colour, jointed, branching, and grow to 


y-= 


CCIX. 


CRANE's BILL, 


as the former, and often continue their blow for 
a long time. | | 

6. Mountain Crane's Bill. The ſtalks are up- 
right, and grow to about nine inches high. Each 
of the leaves is compoled of five ſerrated lobes ; 
they have footſtalks on the lower-part of the 
plant, but thoſe on the upper-parts of the {talks 


have none, and they grow oppolite to cach other 


from the joints. The flowers grow two together 
on a footſtalk from the upper-parts of the plant; 


they are of a fine blue colour, come out in May 
and June, and the ſeeds ripen ſoon after, 


7. Marſh Crane's Bill, The ſtalks are of a 


reddiſh colour, and grow to about a foot long. 


The leaves are compoſed of five lobes, which 
are cut at their edges. The flowers grow from 
the upper-parts of the plant on very long foot- 
ſtalks; they are of a blood-red colour, appear 
in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in July 


and Auguſt. 155 . | EI 
8. Crow-Foot Crane's Bill. This plant is very 
common in our meadows, and is one of the moſt 


beautiful forts of Crane's Bill we have. The ſtalks 
grow to two or three feet high. The leaves are 
cut, or divided into many acute parts, like thoſe 


Mountain, 


March, 


Crow- 
Foot 
Crane's 


Bill, 


of the Field Crow-Foot. I he flowers are large, 


and of a delightful blue colour; two only grow _ 
together on one common footſtalk. They come 


out from the upper parts of the plant in May and 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in July or Auguſt, 


There is a variety-of this with white, and ano- 
ther with variegated flowers, buth of which are 
inferior in beauty to the old original true blue, 


9. Silvery Crane's Bill. The root of this ſpe- 


cies is very thick and long; the outſide is very 
black, but it is of a fine white within; it divides 


into ſeveral parts near the top, from which the 


leaves and flower-ſtalks proceed, The leaves are 
nearly target-ſhaped, and conſiſt of about ſeven 
trifid parts, are white, with a ſilvery down, and 
grow on long, round footſtalks, From among 
theſe the flower-ſtalks ariſe : They are ſhorter than 
thoſe of the leaves, and each of them ſupports 
two flowers, which are pretty large for fo 1mall a 


plant; their petals are indented, and their colour 


is a pale-red, with ſome ſtreaks of purple. They 


come out in June and July, and are ſucceeded 


by ſhort beaks, but they very rarely produce ripe 
ſeeds in our gardens. . = 
10. American Spotted Crane's Bill. The ſtallzs 


are ered, divide by pairs, and grow to be about 


a foot high. The leaves are divided into five 
longiſh footſtalks at the bottom of che plant, but 
higher they lit cloſe, and grow oppoſite to 
each other. The flowers are produced from 
the diviſions of the branches on long naked foot- 
ſtalks; each ſupports two flowers, which are of 
a pale - blue or purple colour; they come out in 


Varieties, 


Silvery- 
leaved, 


American 
Spotted. 


parts, which are cut on their edges; they have 


June, and ſometimes are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 


in our gardens. 


11. Siberian Crane's Bill. This hath ſeveral 
ſpreading ſtalks about a foot long. The leaves 
are divided into five acute pinnatiſid parts, grow 
oppolite to each other, and have long ſlender 


footſtall:s. The flowers are produced from the 
wings of the ſtalks on long Lender footſtalks; 
5 * 
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Titles. 


Geranium batrachioides longius radicatum odoratum. 


till longiſſimo. 


bp only one flower, which is of a whitiſh 
colour, having purple ſtripes, comes out in June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in July or Auguſt. 

12, Bloody Crane's Bill. 1 he root is thick, 
fleſhy, fibrous, and ſends forth many weak lender 
ſtalles, which, unleſs ſupported, will lie on the 
ground. The leaves are round, and each of them 
is compoled of five parts, which are trifid. The 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the ſtalks 
on long hairy footſtalks; each ſupports only one 
Mower, which is large, of a deep red or purple 
colour. comes out in June and July, and W 
its ſeeds in September. 

There is a variety of this plant with ſtriped 
flowers, another with erect ſtalks, and a third 
with dee ply Jagged leaves. 


ITheſe forts are all extremely hardy, and their cul- 


ture is very caſy. The foreign ſorts ſeem to give 
no way to our winter froſts, and there 1s hardly 


any fituation or ſoil but they will thrive in; they 


delight in the ſhade, where they will exhibit 
their bloom molt fair; and indeed the other 


{orts will have a more perfect look, if their ſitua- 


tion is ſnielded in the middle of the day at leaſt 
from the hot beams of the ſun. 


They are propagated by parting of the roots 


and ſowing of the ſeeds. The beſt time for 


parting of the roots is in the autumn, tho' it may | 


be done any time with ſucceſs in the winter or 
ſpring. With reſpect to the ſeeds, the plants 


will for the moſt part ſow themſelves, and raiſe 
plants in abundance, without any trouble or 
art, except thinning them where they are too 
| cloſe, and keeping them clean from weeds. 
When the plants are not allowed this freedom, | 
the belt way will be to ſow the ſeeds, ſoon after 


they are ripe, in a ſhady border of light freſh 


carth; they will come up in the autumn, and 


the ſpring following may be pricked out in beds 


four inches diſtance from each other. Here they 


may ſtand with keeping clean from weeds, and 


watering in dry weather all ſummer, and in the 
autumn may be removed to the places where 


uy are deſigned to remain. 


Tuberdus Crane's Bill is titled, G | 
1 bifloris, foliis multipartitis : 
linearibus ſubdiviſis obtuſis. Calpar Bauhine calls 
it, Geranium tuberoſum majus; and Lobel, Gera- | 


 lacinis 


nium bulboſum. It grows naturally in England 
and Italy. 

. Long-rooted Sweet. ſmelling Crane's Bill is, 
Geranium pedunculis bifloris, calycibus inflatis, piſ- 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gera- 
nium batrachivides odoratum ; and John Bauhine, 


It is a native of Italy. 
3. Spotted Engliſh Crane's Bill is, Geranium 


pedunculis hifloris foliiſque alternis, calycibus ſub- 


arijtatis, caule erecto, petalis undulatis. 


In the 
Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Geranium pedun- 


culis bifloris alternatim cauli integro ſuperne nudiuſ- 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ge- 
ranium montanum fuſcum ; allo, Geranium batra- 


culo inſidentibus. 


chioides hirſutum, flore atro-rubente, and Cluſius, 
Geranium 1. pullo flore. 
England, alſo on the Helvetian and Hungarian 
mountains. 


4. Knotty Crane's Bill. This is, Geranium 
pedunculis bifloris, foliis caulinis trilobis integris | 


ferratis : ſummis ſubſe /ilibys. Cluſius calls it, 
Geranium 5. nodoſum Plateau; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Geranium nodoſum; and John Bauhine, Geranium 
magnum folio triſido. It grows naturally in the 


ver ſicolor ſ. ftriatum. 


It grows naturally in 


ted germen, a 


mountains of Cumberland, and-in ſome parts of 
France. 


5. Striated Crane's Bill. This is, Geranium 


pedunculis bifloris, altero breviore, foliis quinque- 


lobis : lobis medio dilatatis, petalis bilobis denoſo- 
reticulatis. Parkinſon calls ic, Ceranium Romanum 


It is a native of Italy. 
6. Mountain Crane's Bill. This is titled, 


Geranium pedunculis bifloris, fetus ſubpeltatis quiu- 


quelobrs mnciſo-ſerratis, caule erecto, petalis emar- 
ginatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Geranium ba— 


trachioides, folio aconiti ; and Clufius, Geranium 


2. batrachioides minus. It grows naturally i in the 
woodland parts of England, and moſt of the 
northern countries of Europe. 

Marſh Crane's Bill. This is, Geranium pe- 
dunculis bifloris longiſſimis declinatis, foliis quinque- 


lolis inciſis, petalis integris. Dillenius calls it, 


Geranium batrarhioides paluſtre, flere ſanguineb. 
It grows naturally in Ruſſia and Germany. 
8. Crow-Foot Crane's Bill i is, Geranium pedun- 


culis bifloris, foliis ſubpeltatis multipartitis pinnato- 


laciniatis rugoſis acutis, petalis integris. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Geranium batrachioides, Gratia 


Dei Germanorum; Cluſius, Geranium 3. batra- 


chioides majus; and Parkinſon, Geranium batra- 
chioides flore cœruleo. It grows naturally in mea- 
dows in England, and moſt of the northern 
countries of Europe. 


9. Silvery Crane's Bill. This is, Ceranium 


pedunculis bifloris, foliis ſubpeltatis ſeptempartitis 


trifidis tomentoſo-ſericeis, petalis emarginatis. Caſpar 


 Eauhine calls it, Geranium argenteum Alpinim , 


and John Bauhine, Geraninm argenteum montis 


Baldi. It grows naturally on the top of mount 


Baldus. 


10. American Spotted Crane? $ Bill. This i is 


titled, Geranium pedunculis bifloris, caule dichotomo 


erecto, foliis quinquepartitis inciſis: ſummis ſelſili- 
bus. Dillenius calls it, Geranium batrachioides 


Americanum maculatum, floribus obſoletè cærilleis. 


11. Siberian end s Bill. 


It grows naturally in Senn Virginia, and Si- 
beria. 


This 18 titled, Ce- 


ranium pedunculis ſubumfloris, folits quinquepartitis 


Siberia. 

12. Bloody Crane's Bill. This f is titled, Ge- 
ranium pedunculis unifloris, foliis quinquepartitis 
trifidis orbiculatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Geranium pedunculis ſimplicibus unifloris. 


| Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Geranium ſanguineum, 


maximo flore ; Cluſius, Geranium 7. hematodes 


acutis : foliolis pinnatifidis, It grows naturally 1 in | 


and Dillenius, Geranium hematodes Lancaſtrienſe, 


fore eleganter Friato. It grows naturally in 


England and moſt parts of Europe. 


Geranium is of the claſs and order Monadelphia 


Decandria; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of five 


oval, acute, concave, permanent leaves. 


2. CoRoOLLA is five large, obcordated, or elſe 
oval, patent petals. 

3. STAMINA, 
ber, awl- ſhaped, alternately longer, are ſhorter 
than the petals, and haveoblong verſatile antheræ. 

4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a five-cornered roſtra- 
a ſubulated permanent ſtyle longer 


than the ſtamina, and five reflexed ſtigmas. 

5. PERICaRPIUM. There is none. The fruit 
is in form of a bird's beak, and contains five 
cells. 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are ſingle, and kidney» 
* 5 
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CGH AF: CE: 
GE UM, AVENS, or HER B- E NN E T. 
HERE are five ſpecies of this genus, The root of this ſpecies is not poſſeſſed of that 
called, : | | aromatick odour which molt of the other kinds 
Species, 1. Common Avens, or Herb-Bennet. have. a 
2. Water Avens | 5. Creeping Avens. The ſtalks lie on the ,,q 
3. Mountain Avens. ground, and ſtrike root at the joints. The leaves Creeping 
4. Virginian Avens, are compoled of ſeveral pair cf folio'es, which Avens. 
5 


| . Creeping Avens. 
Deſerip- 1. Common Avens, 
nion of the root is thick, fibrated, reddiſh within, and of 
Common an aromatick odour. 
Avens. rough, ſerrated, and of a dark-green colour, 


The ſtalks are round, upright, hairy, divide into 


a few branches near the top, and grow to about 


a a foot high. The flowers come out from the 
ends of the branches, ſtanding erect; they are 
of a yellow colour, moderately large, and the 


general characters indicate their ſtructure; they 


appear in May and June, and the feeds ripen in 
July and Auguſt. 1 : 
Iss uſes in It is the root of this ſpecies which is uſed in 


medicine. medicine, being cephalic, alexipharmac, and good 


for colics, fluxes, &c. The young leaves of this 
plant afford an wholeſome pot-herb ; and the roots 
being dried and laid among cleaths, preſerve 
them from the moth, and afford them an agree- 
able odour. 2 ; 1 | 
2. Water Avens. The root 1s thick, fleſhy, 
and hung with numerous fibres. The radical 


Water 
Avens, 


leaves are large, lyrated, hairy, and grow on 


The leaves are large, 


or Herb-Bennet. The | 


places. : 


long footſtalks. The ſtalk grows to about a foot 


high, and is garniſhed with leaves ſingly at the 
Joints, which are jagged, conſiſt of about three 
lobes, and fit cloſe, without any footſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the ends of the branches, 
hanging downwards; they are of a purple co- 


Iour, appear in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen | 


in July. | | 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with red, 


' Varieties, 
and another with large yellow flowers. There 


are alſo ſeveral varieties, differing in reſpect to 
the ſize of the plant, largeneſs or roundnels | 


of the leaves, &c. moſt of which have been titled 
as diſtinct ſpecies by old botaniſts, 

| Mountain 

Avens, fibrated, and creeping. The radical leaves are 

compoſed of ſeveral pair of pinnæ, terminated 

by an odd one, that is large and roundiſh; they 


are all rough, hairy, indented, and grow on 


ſtrong footſtalks. The ſtalks are ſlender, about 
a foot high, and adorned with narrow, longiſh, 
ſharp-pointed leaves. The flowers are produced 
ſingly from the ends of the ſtalks, growing erect ; 
they are moderately large, of a golden-yellow 
colour, appear in June, and the feeds ripen in 
Augult. | 115 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, par- 
ticularly one which ſeldom grows higher than four 
inches, called the Dwarf Alpine Avens. 
4. Virginian Avens. The ſtalks are upright, 
divide into a few footſtalks near the top, and 
grow to near a foot and a half high. The 


_ Varieties, 


Virgician 


lower leaves are trifoliate, but thoſe on the upper- 


parts of the ſtalks are ſimple. The flowers come 
out ſingly on the {mall footſtalks which are pro- 

duced from the upper-parts of the plant; they 
are ſmall, of a white colour, appear in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. | 


3. Mountain Avens. The root is thick, fleſhy, | 


the roots, which may be done at almoſt any time 
of the year, but the beſt ſeaſon for it is the au- 


are uniform, jagged, and downy on their under- 
ſide. The flowers come out on footſtalks from 
the joints, oppoſite to the parts which have ſtruck 
root into the ground; they are of a fine yellow 


colour, appear in June, and often continue in 
ſucceſſion until the end of ſummer, 5 


Theſe ſorts are all propagated by dividing of Methods 
of Propa- 
gating 
theie 
ſorts. 


tumn. They will grow in any foil and fitua- 
delight in the ſhade and moiſt | 


tion, but chiefly 


Tbey are alſo propagated by ſeeds. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe, in beds of any common mould made 


fine. When the plants come up, they muſt be 
thinned where they appear too cloſe, kept clean 


from weeds, and watered in dry weather all ſum- 
mer, and by the autumn they will be grown to 
be ſtrong plants; they may be then taken up 
with a ball of earth to each root, and ſet in the 
places where they are deſigned to remain. | 
1, Common Avens, or Herb-Bennet, is titled, 
Geum floribus erectis, fructu globoſo villoſo : ariſtis 
uncinatis nudis, foliis lyratis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Caryophyliata vulgaris; and Dodonzus, Ca- 
ryophyllata. It grows naturally in woods, hedges, 
and ſhady places in England, and moſt parts of 


Titles. 


Europe. 


2. Water Avens is, Ceum floribus nutantibus, 
fructu oblongo : ariſtis plumofis, In the Tora 
Lapp. it is termed, Geum rivale. Lobel calls it, 


 Caryophyllata ſeplentrionalium; Gerard, Caryephy!- 


lata montana purpurea; Paikinſon, Caryophyllata 
montana /. paluſtris purpurea; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Caryophyllata aquatica nulante fiore; allo, Caryo- 
phyllata aquatica altera. It grows naturally in 
moiſt places in England, and moſt countries of 


-Kurope.-- = + | 


3. Mountain Avens is, Geum flare inclinato ſo- 


| litario, fruftu oblengo + ariſtis plumofis roctis. Hal- 


ler calls it, Caryophyllata pinnis confertioribus, ex- 
tremd ſubrotundd, tubis redtis; Cammerarius, 
Caryophyllata montana; Caſpar Bauhine, Caryo- 


 phyllata Alpina lutea; allo, Caryophyllata Alpina 


minor; and Barrelier, Caryophyllata Alpina minima, 
fore aureo. It grows naturally on the Alps, and 
other mountainous parts of the world. 

4. Virginian Avens is, Geum floribus erectis, 
frufu gliboſo + ariſtis uncinatis nudis, follis ternatis. 
Herman calls it, Caryophyllata Virginiana, albo 
fore minore, radice inodord. It grows naturally in 
Virginia and Siberia. | 

5. Creeping Avens is, Geum foliolis uniformibus _ 


inciſis: alternis minoribus, flagellis reptantibus. Hal- 


ler calls it, Caryophyllata flageliis foligſis; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Caryophyllata Alpina, apii folio; and 
Barrelier, Caryophyllata Alpina tenuifolia, flore 
luteo longius radicata. It grows naturally in Swit- 
zerland. 7 
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Claſs ard Geum is of the claſs and order Tcoſardria Po- 
Haynia; and the characters are, 


1. CAl. xx is a monophyllous perianthium cut 


half way down into ten ſegments, which are 


| 


DOMES. SIA > eo 1 er. At * — 
C w- N — 
— ͤrf.— — — — — ” - 


Remarks. 


Species. 


Deſerip- 


non of tne 


Common 


Corn- 
Flag. 


 forers ; and the varieties are, 


Warieties. 


| fide the ſtalk. 1 55 
The White Corn-Flag, with flowers on one 


on one ſide the ſtalk. 


Han 
(Corn 
Flag 
eclinod, 


| : The cha nearly erect, and alternately ſmall and acute. 
| | 1 2. CoxoLLa conſiſts of five roundiſh petals, 
ö 5 having narrow ungues the length of the calyx, 


and inſerted into it. | | 

3. SramINa are numerous zwl-ſhaped fila- 
ments the length of the calyx, into which they 
are inſerted, having ſhort, broadiſh, obtuſe an- 

| theræ. | 


| 


4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of numerous germens 
collected into a head, having long hairy ſtyles 
inſerted in their ſides, and crowned by ſimple 
ſtigmas. | 


5. PIRICARPIUM. There is none. The com- 


mon receptacle of the ſeeds is oblong, hairy, 


and placed on the cup, which is reflexed. 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are numerous, com- 
preſſed, hiſpid, and have the long geniculated 
{tyles adhering to them, | 


FF 


G LADIO LUS, 


T 


Gladiolus are natives of Africa, and too 


EI E far greateſt part of the ſpecies of the 


tender to live in theſe parts without protection 


in winter: The Gardener has been uſed, however, 
to the Common Gladiole or Corn-Flag in his 
borders, and been proud of ſhewing it in its 
greateſt variety and perfection. They are often 


diſtinguiſhed by three claſſes; thoſe with flowers 
hanging one way on the ſtalk, thoſe with flowers 


in two ſeries, and the larger broad-leaved tall- 
flowering forts. Theſe by many have been ſup- 


poſed ro be three diſtinct ſpecies, but they are 
varieties only of one; ſeeds ſaved from one plant | 


will ſometimes produce them all, and among 


are, „%% a 
1. The Common Gladiole, or Corn-Flag. 
2. The Ruſſian Gladiole. | 


_ themſelves in any order numbers of varieties will 
be found. The real ſpecies for this place then 


1. The Common Corn-Flag. The root is 


large, tuberous, of a yellowiſh colour, and co- 
vered with many brown ſkins. The leaves are 
enſiforme, or ſhaped like a ſword ; they are of a 
freſh-green colour, and embrace each other at their 


baſe. Between theſe ariſes the flower-ſtalk, which | 


is ſmooth, round, erect, and of different heights 
in the varieties, though its uſual height is about 


two feet ; the top of it is garniſhed with the 


The Common Red Corn-flag, with n 
on one ſide the ſtalk. | . 


The Purple Corn-Flag, with flowers on one 


ſide the ſtalk. „„ 
The Deep-Crimſon Corn-Flag, with 


flowers 

Red Corn-Flag, with flowers in a double 
ſeries. | | 5 | | 
White Corn-Flag, 
ſeries. 25 | 
Broad-leaved Purple Corn-Flag. 
Broad-leaved Crimſon Corn- Flag. 


with flowers in a double 


Theſe are the chief varieties of the Common 


Corn-Flag; they will be in blow in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

2. Ruſlan Corn-Flag. This hath the fame 
kind of leaves with the other ſort. The ſtalk 


” 


CORNFLAG. 


riſes in the ſame manner, but the diſpoſition of 


the flowers is different; they are placed very 


cloſe to each other, and imbricated, or placed 
over each other like ſcales. The flowers are but 
{mall, and the figure they make is inferior to the 
beſt varieties of the Common Corn-Flag. | 

All theſe forts are to be propagated by parting 
of the roots ; the beſt time tor which work is the 
ſummer, when the ſtalks decay. If it be neceſſary, 


1 Ee FCC 


Culture. NOD 


the roots will keep good for two months before 


| they are planted, it laid in a dry room; and 
when you ſet them, little regard need be paid to 


the ſoil or ſituation, for they will grow and flou- 


riſh almoſt any where. 


This is the common method of propagation, | 


but the fineſt plants are always raiſed from ſeeds. 
In order for this, let ſeeds be ſaved from thoſe 


plants that have the firmeſt ſtalks,the moſt lowers, 
and the fineſt colours. The larger tall-growing 


ſorts are the beſt kinds of theſe ſpecies ; let ſeeds _ 


exclude the others. 


be chiefly collected from theſe, but do not wholly 
In the autumn ſow them in 


a well- managed border of common mould, and 


ſift over the ſeeds about half an inch of the ſame 
kind of earth. In the ſpring the plants will come 
up, and in the ſummer, after the leaves are de- 


cayed, they ſnould be taken up and planted at 


the purpoſe; and here they may ſtand until they 


flower, which will be in about two years more. 


1. The. Common Corn- Flag is titled, Gladiolus 


foliis enſiformibus, floribus diſtantibus. Van Royen 


calls it, Gladiolus caule ſimpliciſſimo, folits enſiformi- 
bus; Caſpar Bauhine, Gladiolus floribus uno verſu 


diſpoſitis; and Rivinus ſimply, Gladiolus. It grows 


common in moſt of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope. „ | | 
2. The Ruſſian Corn-Flag is titled, Gladiolus 
foliis enſiformibus, floribus imbricatis. 
turally in Ruſſia. 2 

Gladiolus is of the claſs and order Triandria 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 


1. CAL Yx. For the calyx there are a few vague 
ſpathæ, each of which is compoſed of two valves. 

2. CoroLLa conſiſts of ſix oblong obtuſe petals, 
which unite at their baſe, and form there a ſhort 
crooked tube; the three upper ones bend towards 
each other, but the three under ſpread open. 

| | | 3. STAMINA 


about five inches diſtance, in beds prepared for 


Titles. 


It grows na- 
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3. STAMINA are three ſubulated filaments | 


inſerted into every other petal, and covered 


by the connivent petals. Their antherz are 


— | TEL | | 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen fituated 


below the flower, a ſingle ſtyle the length of the 


ſtamina, and of a trifid concave ſtigma; 


3 called, Sea Milk- 
Wort, and by ſome Sea Chickweed. | 


This 
plant 
_ deſcribed, 


| procumbent, and ſtrike root from the joints 
when they lie on the ground. The leaves are 


ter, ſitting cloſe, without any footſtalk, The 


but the ſeeds which follow the firſt-blown flowers | 


Varieties, 


flowers, another with flowers of a greeniſh-white, 


| Its vir- 
tues. 


to be very good, and to have gained the appel- 


Culture. 


both ſides the ſtalk almoſt its whole length; 
they are ſmall, of a purpliſh colour, appear in 


women, who covet it for the encreaſe of their 


women as uſe them. They may be uſed as a tea, 
or taken in broths, &c. It grows common on 
codur fandy ſea- ſnores, but thrives very well in 


may be performed with ſucceſs at any time of | 


— — — — — 

5. PeRICARPIUM is an oblong ventricoſe cap- 

ſule, nearly trigonal, obtuſe, formed of three 

valves, and containing three cells. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, roundiſh, 
and covered with a calyptra, 


8 


a 


EH * . 


CCXI. 


GLAUX, SEA MILKWORT, or BLACK SALT- 


WORT: 


THERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
ort, or Black Salt- ; 
The root 1s ſmall, full of fibres, and cteeps 
under the ſurface of the ground. The ſtalks are 
numerous, ſlender, five or fix inches long, partly 


ſmall, oval, oblong, of a thickiſh conſiſtence, a 
bluiſh-grey colour, and grow oppoſite to each 


flowers come out from the wings of the leaves on 


May, and Continue in fucceffion for a long time; 


J Wee ri ul | 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 

and a third with red and white ſtriped flowers. 
This ſpecies is frequently uſed by ſuckling- 


milk; for which purpoſe theſe plants are ſaid 


lation of Milk-Wort, from the extraordinary 
quantity of milk they will afford to ſuch ſuckling- 


P—=I2 - 


gardens. 


roots, or taking up ſuch -branches as have 
lain on the ground, or ſtruck root. This work 
is beſt done in Auguſt or September, though it 


the year. It delights in a light ſandy ſoil, but 


will nevertheleſs grow in any foil or ſituation. 


Vol. I. 
48 


This plant is cafily raiſed by feeds, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe in beds of light 


| ſandy earth, and ſlightly raked in. If dry wed- 
ther ſhould happen, let the beds be watered, and 


in a little time your plants will come up. All 
ſummer keep them clean from weeds, and the 
ſpting following let the ſtrongeſt be taken up 
and planted in beds a foot aſunder. By the au- 


tumn the remaining plants will be ftrong enough 


to remove, and may be then ſet in the places 
where they are deſigned to remain. | * 
There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 


ſtands with the name ſimply Glaux. In the Flora Titles, 


Lapp. it is termed, Glaux foliis elliptico-oblongis, 


_ Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Glaux maritima; Loeſel, 
Alfine bifolia, fructu coriandri, radice geniculatd ; 


and Gerard, Glaux exigua maritima, It grows na- 


turally on the ſea-ſhores of England. 
Glaux is of the claſs and order Pentandria Mo- vc. 
nogynia ; and the characters are, | | 
I. CaLyx. There is none. „ In-the 
2. Con ol LA is an erect, bell-ſhaped, perma- Linnæan 


nent petal, divided into five obtuſe, revolute ee 


ſtigmas. 1 | 
3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped erect filaments 


the length of the corolla, having roundiſh an- 
_ there. 5 


4. PIs T III Un conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 


| | | capitated ſtigma. 
It is eaſily propagated by parting of the | 


5. PeRICARPIUM is a roundiſh acuminated 


capſule, formed of five valves, and containing 


one cell. | | | | 

6. SeMina. The feeds are five, and roundiſh. 

The receptacle 1s large, roundiſh, and hollowed 
e by the ſceds. . 5 
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GLECOMA, GROUND IVY, or GILL. 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
which is the Ground Ivy of our banks 
and hedges. * 


This The ſtalks are ſlender, ſquare, procumbent, 


plant de- 


Pq, and ſtrike root from the joints as they lie on 


the ground. The leaves are roundiſh, broad, 
kidney-ſhaped, hairy, crenated, and grow op- 
poſite by pairs at the joints. The flowers come 


out from the wings of the leaves on footſtalks; 
they are of a blueiſh-purple colour, and the 
general characters indicate their ſtructure ; they 
appear early in April, and continue in ſucceſſion 


until the end of ſummer. 
There 1s a variety of this plant with white, 


Varieties, another with red, and a third with blue flowers; 
all of which are bitter to the taſte, and poſſeſſed 


of the like kind of ſtrong agreeable odour with 

the common ſort. 5 
| Whoever 1s inclined to cultivate theſe kinds, 
Culture. may do it by parting the roots at any time of the 
Pear, but eſpecially in the autumn, which is the 
beſt ſeaſon. They ſpread about and encreaſe 
amazingly ; and a plant or two only will be ſut- 


ficient to be ready for obſervation, unleſs cul- 


tivated for medicinal purpoſes in ſuch parts 
where they are not found growing naturauy. 
' There being formerly ſuppoſed to be more 
| ſpecies of this genus, Ground Ivy was diſtin- 


Titles. guilhed by the name Glecoma foliis remformibus | 


crenatis, which is the title it now bears. Caſpar 


CHEAP, 


GLOBUL ARIA, 


| IH E perennials of this genus are, 
5 1 1. Common Blue Daiſ. 

Peclen. 2. Naked-ſtalked Blue Daily. 

3. Prickly Blue Daily. 

4. Heart-leaved Blue Daiſy. 

9. Oriental Blue Daily. 

Dope. are broad, nervous, ſmooth, of a thick con- 
Common, ſiſtence, and indented in three parts at their ex- 


tremities. The ſtalks are round, ſtriated, uſually 


reddiſh, ſix, eight, or ſometimes ten inches high, 
and adorned with narrow leaves, which are ſpear- 


ſhaped, ſmooth, and entire. The flowers are 


collected in round heads at the top of the ſtalk ; 
they are of a beautiful blue colour, and the ge- 
neral characters indicate their ſtructure : They 


appear in June, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds 


which ripen in autumn. | | 
Naka. Naked - ſtalked Blue Daily. The leaves 
ſtalked, are oblong, ſpear - ſhaped, ſmooth, and of a 


| acute ſtigma, 


£:080:2:000:2:000::0300::0004:0004:000:kKtrktk000h000h0004:00040004:000h08:% 
-BLYVE DATISY. 


+: they are of a pale, but elegant blue colour; 


1. Common Blue Daiſy. The radical leaves | ” 
| 3. Prickly Blue Daiſy. The radical leaves Pricky, 


Bauhine calls it, Hedera terreſtris vulgaris, allo 
Hedera terreſtris montana; Gerard calls it, He- 
dera terreſtris; Tournefort, Calamintha humilior, 
felio rotundiore; and Fuchſius, Chameciſtus, It 
grows naturally in woods, hedges, banks, &c. 
in England, and moſt of the northern parts 
of Europe. . | 

Glecoma is of the claſs and order Didynamia Clas 
Gymnoſpermia; and the characters are, 3 

1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, tubular, cylin- 3 

drical, ſtriated, ſmall, permanent perianthium, ſyſtem. 
divided at the brim into five acute unequal The cha- 
ſegments. . „%%% 
2. Cool LA is one ringent petal. The tube 
is ſlender and compreſſed. The upper lip is 
erect, obtuſe, and ſemi-bifid. The lower lip is 
patent, large, obtuſe, and divided into three 
ſegments, of which the middle one is largeſt 
and indented. | ä SR 

3. STamina, The filaments are four, under 
the upper lip, two of which are ſhorter than 
the other; and each pair of antheræ are con- 
nivent in form of a croſs. 5 

4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle under the upper lip, and a bifid 


5. PERICARPIUM. | There is none. The 
ſeeds are contained in the cal c. 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are four, and oval. 


CCXIV. 


dark-green colour. The ſtalk is ſingle, round, 
ſlightly ſtriated, naked, and grows to about 
eight or ten inches high. The flowers terminate 
the ſtalk, being collected there in round heads; 


they appear in June, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn. | | | 


are crenated, prickly, numerous, and of a deep 
green colour. The ſtalks grow to be fix or 
eight inches high, and are adorned with leaves 
which are entire, and ſharp or prickly-pointed. 
"The flowers terminate the ſtalk in a globular 
form ; they are of a blue colour, appear in 
June, and are ſucceeded by ripe feeds in au- 
tumn. 2 ED 
4. Heart-leaved Blue Daiſy. The leaves of Heart- 
this ſpecies are numerous, ſmall, ſhort, heart- leaved, 
| ſhaped, and indented at the extremity. The 
flower. ſtalks are ſlender, and grow to _— 
| our 
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four or five inches high, at the top of which | caule nudo, foliis integerrimis lanceolatis. Tourne- 
ſtand the flowers in globular heads; they are of | fort calls it, Gl/obuiaria Pyrenaica, folio oblongo, 
a blue colour, appear in June, and the ſeeds caule nudo; Moriſon, Scabioſa bellidis folio humilis, 
ripen in September. 8 | caule nudo, radice non repente; and Caſpar Bau- 
' and Ori- 5. Oriental Blue Daiſy. The ſtalk is herba- | hine, Bellis cerulea, caule nudo. It grows natu- 
ental Blue ceous, ſingle, almoſt deſtitute of leaves, and | rally on the Alps and Pyrenees. | 
Daily. grows to be near a foot high. The radical 3- Prickly Blue Daiſy is, Globularia foliis ra- 
eaves are pretty broad, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and | dicalibus crenato-aculeatis, caulinis integerrimis mu- 
entire; but the few leaves on the ſtalk are very | cronatis. Tournefort calls it, Globularia ſpinoſa ; 
ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, and placed alternately at a | and Caſpar Bauhine, Bellis cærulea ſpinoſa, alſo 
good diſtance from one another. The heads of | Bellis ſpinoſa, fore globoſo. It grows naturally 
the flowers grow alternately from the upper parts | on the mountains of Granada. be 
of the ſtalk, and they fit cloſe, having no toot- 4. Heart-leaved Blue Daily is, Globularia caule 
ſtalks; they appear in June and July, and in | ſubnudo, foliis cuneiformibus tricuſpidatis, inter- 
favourable ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen in autumn. | medio minimo. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Manner This laſt fort is rather tender, but the firſt | Globularia foliis radicalibus cuneifermibus retufis 
of propa · four are all extremely hardy, and may be planted ! dentatis, denticulo intermedio minimo. Caſpar Bau- 
S in the coldeſt ſituation. They are all propa- | hine calls it, Bellis cærulea montana fruteſcens 
— gated by parting the roots early in autumn. | Tournefort, Globularia Alpina minima, origani 
The firſt four ſhould be ſet in moiſt, ſhady, and | folio; Moriſon, Scabioſa bellidis folio bumilis, 
the moſt expoſed places; but the ſituation of the | caule nude, radice repente, folio cordato ; alſo Sca- 
laſt ſhould be not only warm, dry, and well de- ioſa, bellidis folio, Pyrenaica minima. It grows 
tended, but a few plants ſhould be ſet in pots, | naturally in Pannonia, Auſtria, IJelvetia, and 
to be preſerved under a hot-bed frame or ſome | the Pyrenees. : „ 
ſhelter during the winter, to continue the ſort, 5. Oriental Blue Daiſy is, Glebularia caule 
in caſe the plants abroad ſhould be deſtroyed by | ſubnugo, capitulis alternis ſeſſilibus, foliis lanceolato- 
the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. © | ovatis integris. Tournefort calis it, Globularia 
They are alſo propagated by ſowing the ſeeds | Orientalis, floribus per caulem ſparſis. It grows 
in the ſpring, in beds of light earth made fine. | naturally in Natolia. | GG 
When they come up, the trouble they will call | Globularia is of the claſs and order Tetrandria order in 
for is, to draw out the weakeſt where they Monogynia; and the characters are, tze Lin- 
crowd each other, to keep the ground clean | 1. CaLyx. The common perianthium is nan 
from weeds, and afford then water in dry wea- | of the length of the florets. The 2roper peri- 8 . 
ther all the ſummer. In the autumn they may anthium is monophyllous, tubular, and cut at ragers. 
be removed to the places where they are de- | the top into five acute permanent 1 gments. . 
ſigned to remain; obſerving to plant the firſt 5 2. Corolla. The general flower is nearly 
four ſorts in moiſt cool places, and one ſhare | equal. The florets conſiſt each of one petal, 
of the plants of the fifth fort in the warmeſt | which is tubular at the baſe, and divided at the 
ſituation, and another ſhare in pots, to keep up | top into five parts, which form a kind of upper 
the ſtock, in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be de- and lower lip. The upper lip is narrow, ſhort, 
| „ - Rroyed by Hard weatheert. and divided into two ſegments; the iower lip is 
Tiles. I. Common Blue Daiſy is titled, Globularia | cut into three large 6 wi ſegments. 8 
| caule berbaceo, foliis radicalibus tridentatis, caulinis | 3. STAMINA are four ſimple flaments the 
lanceolatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, | length of the corollulæ, having di“ inct incum- 
Globularia caule folioſo, foliis ovatis integerrimis. | bent antherw.  _ FFV 
Cammerarius calls it, Aphyllanthes anguillare; | 4. PisrilLun conſiſts of an oval germen, 
Caſpar Bauhine, Bellis cerulea, caule folioſo; Ta- | a ſimple ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and an 
bernæmontanus, Bellis cærulea Apula, alſo Bellis | obtule ſtigma. © „% 
cærulea Monſpeliaca, It grows naturally in Ger- | 5. PRRICARPIUM. There is nene. The pro- 
many, Italy, France, and many other parts of | per calyx becomes connivent, and encloſes the 
Europe. 4 | leeds. | : 5555 
2. Naked-ſtalked Blue Daiſy is, Globularia 6. SxMIxA. The ſeeds are ſingle and oval. 
T ͤ ͤ ͤ TTT... 1... ̃ ĩ pe hotts 
NA F. CCXV. 
GLYCYTRRAHIZ 4 LIQUORTGCE. 
HERE are only three ſpecies of this ge- yellowiſh within, and full of a pleaſant ſweet 
nus: : EA pectoral juice. The ſtalks are round, firm, 
: 1. Smooth-podded Glycyrrhiza, or Common | hairy, viſcous, and grow to be four feet high. 
Species? Liquorice. 1 £ | The leaves are large and pinnated, each being 
2. Hairy-podded Oriental Liquorice. compoſed of ſeveral pair of oval folioles, which 
3. Hedge-hog Liquorice. | are terminated by an odd one; they are a little 
— 1. Smooth - podded Glycyrrhiza, or Common | clammy, and frequently of a dark-green colour. 
Sperr. Liquorice. The root is thick, long, creeping, The flowers are produced in erect ſpikes from 
tine de ſtrikes deep into the ground, is browniſh without, |. the wings of the leaves; they are of a pale-blue 
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colour, appear in July, and are ſucceeded by 
ſhort ſmooch pods containing the ſeeds: 


Medicinal 


proper 
dies. 


Deſcrip- 


tion o the 
Hai: y O. 


riental, 


The juice of liquorice is ballamic, detergent, 
and fo fine à petoral, that it bears a principal 
part in all compoſitions tor coughs and diſorders 
of the ſtomach. Spaniſh juice is the inſpiſſated 


Juice of liquorice. 


2. Hairy Oriental Liquorice. The root is 
thick, ſtrikes deep into the ground, and has a 


ſweetiſh taſte. J he ſtalks are upright, firm, and 


a yard high. The leaves are pinnated, each 


being compoſed of five pair of folioles, which 


are terminated by an odd one. The flowers are 


and the 


Hedge- 
Hog Li- 
quorice. 


roduced from the wings of the leaves in 
July, and are ſucceeded by hairy pods, which 
are larger than thoſe of the former ſort, and 
contain ripe ſeeds in autumn. 1 

3. Hedge-Hog Liquorice. The root is thick, 
yellow within, and repl-te with a ſweet juice. 
The ſtalks are upright, firm, tough, glutinous, 
and grow to be four or five feer high. The 


leaves are pinnated, cach being compoſed of 


about five pair of oval, oblong, clammy fo- 


lioles, which are terminated by an odd one. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves, in very ſhort cloſe ſpikes; they are 


ſmall, and of a blue colour ; appear in July, 


and are ſucceeded by ſhort round prickly 
compact pods, containing ripe ſeeds, in autumn. 
This was the true Glycyrrhiza, or Liquorice, of 


the Greeks. | 5 
Ihe laſt two forts are propagated in the ſame 


Proceſs 
for form- 
ing a 
plantation 


of liquo- 


manner as the firſt; and as the firſt is raiſed 


in large quantities for medicinal purpoſes, I 
ſhall deſcribe the proceſs, and lay down proper 
rales to be obſerved in order to obtain a good 
plantation of liquorice. | | 


The firſt thing principally to be regarded is 
the ſoil. This ſhould be naturally deep, looſe, 


light, dry, freſh, and rich, but not fattened with 
dung; for tho! liquorice will grow in rich- 


dunged ſoils, it is generally black, frequently | 


cankered, and of inferior value. 


thoroughly rotten, mixed with lime, coal- 
aſhes, or ſoot. In rich ſandy foils liquorice 
will ſucceed ; but in damp, wet, clayey ſitu- 
| ations the culture of liquorice ſhould never be 


If the land is worn out with tillage, or the 


like, it muſt then be heartened with dung 


attempted. 


to prepare the ground properly; and that is 15 


Having fixed upon a proper ſpot for the li- 
quorice plantation, the firſt thing to be done is 


digging it as low as the ſoil will allow, whic 


ought to be three ſpades depth at leaſt, if you 


expect to have the fineſt liquorice in return. 


September or October is the time for the work; 
and having well prepared the ground by ſuch 
double and triple digging, the next thing is to 


procure the ſets. Theſe ſhould be taken from 
the ſides of the old roots, be ſix or eight inches 
long, and ſhould have at leaſt one or two good 
eyes belonging to each. Having a ſufficient 
quantity of ſets in readineſs, and the ſurface of 
the mould levelled and made fine, the next 


Proceſs is the planting. In order for this, let 
four rows be drawn a foot and a half from 


each other, and in theſe rows plant your ſets 


at a foot and a half diſtance from each other; 


an iron dibble is a proper inſtrument for the 


purpoſe; and they muſt be ſet fo deep, that 


the eye or bud of each ſet ſhould be level with 


the ground. The four rows being thus planted, 
a bed is formed with ſets at a foot and a half 
diſtance from each other eyery way. An in- 


terval of two feet muſt be ſet off for an al- 


ley, and a ſecond bed muſt be planted with 


four rows in like manner; then a third, &c. 


. _ 


until the whole is finiſhed. This being com- 
pleated, the alleys ſhould be dug up one ſpade' 


depth, to draw off the redundant moiſture, and the 


mould laid on the beds; and this will raiſe the 


j foil about two inches above the eyes of the ſets, 


The ſurface muſt be next raked level and 
ſmooth, the alleys and beds muſt be neated 
up, and the buſineſs is done. 

In winter, if hard froſts ſet in, cover the beds 
over with ſome looſe litter; but be careful to 
take it away early enough when the froſts are - 
gone. In the ſpring hoe up the weeds as they 
appear; and let this work be repeated at proper 
intervals all ſummer; and the winter following, 
in very hard weather, let the beds be covered 
with looſe litter as before. In the ſpring, be- 
fore the ſhoots ariſe, looſen the mould between 


the plants with a narrow ſpade, and dig up the 


mould in the alleys between the beds; and if 
loot or coal-aſhes can be procured, ſprinkle it 


with the hand over the beds, and it will greatly 


invigorate and ſtrengthen the plants. During 
the ſummer, keep the ground clean from weeds ; 
and let this be obſerved the ſummer after, and 
at the end of that, the plants being then three 


years old, the roots will be of proper age to 


be taken up for uſe. Every autumn the ſtalks 


ſhould be cut down to the ground, when they 
are in a decaying ſtate; and at that time, in 
the third autumn after planting, the roots ſhould 


be taken up. Ir ſometimes happens, in ſuitable 


land, that liquorice roots are taken up when 


the land ſhould lie fallow, be well manured with 


| two years old; but, notwithſtanding that, I am 
| pretty certain the owner would be well paid for 


his waiting another year by the greater abun- 


dance the beds will yield. If the Jand ſhould 


not be very ſuitable to the plants, and at the end 
of three years you find the roots ſmall, and weak 


in proportion, they muſt nevertheleſs be then 
taken up; for after they have grown longer 
than three years, they become ſticky, often can- 


kered, black-coated, and of little value. | 

The manner of taking the roots up is by _ 

opening a trench on the outſide of the plants _— 

the whole depth the roots ftrike, and then 35 3 

trenching the whole ground in the like manner, roots, 

having proper perſons in readineſs to take up 

the roots, as they are looſened by the ſpade. . 
The ſummer after the roots are taken up, Mares: 

| . ment of 

dung that is thoroughly rotten, and lime, and the land 


be three or four times well ploughed; and if after- 
the land has never borne any liquorice before, ard 
you may proceed to plant it afreſh in the au- 
tumn. After the ſecond crop is off, it ſhould not 


be planted again with liquorice, but the ſum- 


mer following it will bear an amazing crop of 
oats: The next ſummer it may be made to 


bear wheat; but the ſummer after that it ſhould 
lie fallow, and be well dunged. The fourth 
ſummer it may bear barley; the fifth wheat again; 
the ſixth it ſhould he her, be well dunged 
with perfectly rotten dung mixed with lime, and 


then in the autumn be planted afreſh with li- 


| quorice ſets. A ſufficient number of ſpots muſt 


be aſſigned for the liquorice plantation, that 
they may ſucceed each other in order, and a 


regular ſale be made every year. 


The encreaſe is amazing, and the profits very p,creaſe 


great, if the ſoil be ſuitable, no leſs than three and pro- 


| tations in England, are Pontefract in Yorkſhire, 
and Godalmin in Surry. 


thouſand pounds weight being known to grow fit. 

on an acre, which has been fold for upwards of 

ſixty pounds, af 
The moſt noted places for liquorice plan- 


It has been recommended by ſome to ſow 
onions, lettuces, or the like, when the liquorice 
A | plantation 
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advice, for they will ſuck the heart of the land 


as bad as weeds; and by taking away that 
nouriſhment which ought to be communicated 


to the liquorice, cauſe it to become weaker, leſs 
juicy, and of inferior value. In order, there- 
fore, to have your liquorice in perfection, ſuffer 
nothing to grow among it, keep it periectly clean 


from weeds, and take up the roots as ſoon as 


the ſtalks are decayed ; not earlier, or late in 
the ſpring, as is ſometimes practiſed, for then 
they will ſhrivel, abate in weight, and be more 
liable to decay. 


Titles. 1. Common Liquorice is titled, Glycyrrbiza 


Species. 


Mountain 
Cud weed 1 
deſcribed. 


leguminibus glabris, ſtipulis nullis, Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Glycyrrhiza filiquoſa & Germanica; 
and Dodonæus, Glycyrrhiza vulgaris. It grows 
naturally in Germany, Italy, France, and 
Spain. B | Ts 

2. Hairy-podded Liquorice is, Glycyrthiza le- 


guminibus hirſutis, foliolo impari petiolato. Tourne- 
fort calls it, Glycyrrhiza Orientalis, filiquis hir- 


ſutiſſimis. It is a native of the Eaſt. 
3. Hedge-hog Liquorice is, G!ycyrrhiza legu- 
minibus echinatis, foliis ſtipulatis. Caſpar Bauhine 


plantation is firſt made: But this is very bad | calls it, Gly:yrrhiza capite echinato 3 Cammerariue; Claſs end 


Dulcis radix. It 18 a native of Tartary. o—_ 
Glycyrrhiza is of the claſs and order Diadel- Linnæan 
Phia Decandria; and the characters are, ſy ſtem. 


1. Calyx is a monophyllous, tubular, per- The cha- 
manent, bilabiated perianthium. The upper lip Aer. 
is divided into three narrow ſegments, the middle 
one of which is the broadeſt, and cut into two 
parts. The lower lip is narrow and undivided. 

2, CoROLLAa is papilionaceous. The vexillum _ 
is oval, ſpear-ſhaped, upright, and long. The 
alæ are oblong, and ſhaped like the carina, but 
are a little larger. The carina is dipetalous and 
acute. | - i 

3: STAMINA are diadelphous; nine filaments 
are joined in a body; the other ſtands ſingle; 
and their anther are roundiſh and ſimple. 

4. P1sT1LLUM conſiſts of a ſhort germen, an 
| awl-ſhaped ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
a riſing obtuſe ſtigma. Dn | 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, or elſe an oblong _ 
pod, which is compreſſed, acute, and contains 
one cell. 5 **VHEff 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are kidney-ſhaped, 
and very few; . | | | 
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G N AP HA LI U M., CUDWEE p. 


1 E ſpecies of this genus which may be | 


cultivated abroad, are, 
Mountain Cudweed, or Cats-foot. 
Low Alpine Cudweed. 
American Cudweed. 
Plantain-leaved Cudweed. 
Red-flowered Goldilocks. 
Narrow-leaved Stzchas. | 
. Oriental Goldilocks, or Eternal Flower. 
Sweet-fcented Eternal Flower. 


— 


n > & 


s a low plant, ſending forth ſhoots from the 
fide, which ſtrike root, and ſoon ſpread about 
to a conſiderable diſtance. The leaves are nar- 
row at the baſe, rounded at the extremity, of a 
| hoary white colour, and lie on the ground. The 
ſtalks for the ſupport of the flowers ate ſimple, 
hoary, and about four inches high. A ſingle 
corymbus of flowers terminates each ſtalk , they 


appear in May and June, and frequently again 


in autumn. 


Its varie- The varieties of this ſpecies are, 


ties. 


Deſeri 


The White-flowered Mountain Cudweed. 

The Purple-flowered. 5 
The Variegated. | pee 

The Long-leaved Mountain Cudweed. 

It is the cups of all the ſpecies of Gnaphalium 
which conſtitute the greateſt beauty of their 
flowers; theſe are permanent, gloſſy, and ſhining, 
and often look. beautiful after the flowers have 
been gathered ſome years. 


p⸗ 2. Low Alpine Cudweed. This is a low 


noa of the plant, ſending forth ſhort ſhoots from the ſides, 


Low A 
pine, 


l- which ſtrike root at the joints. The radical 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, and greeniſh on 
You. Il. 


48. 


. Mountain Cudweed, or Cats-foot. This 


”—_ 6 


their upper ſide, but very white and downy un- 
derneath, and lie on the ground. The ftalss 
are ſimple, downy, about three inches high, and 
adorned with about three or four narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. The flowers are collected into 


I ſmall naked heads at the tops of the (talks ; 


they are of a dull red colouf, appear in May 
and June, and often again in autumn. 
3. American Cudweed. This in many places 
is called Live- for- ever. The root is creeping, 
and ſoon ſpreads itſolf to a conſiderable diſtance. 
The radical leaves are moderately broad, oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, and white, with a coarſe 
down; but the leaves on the ſtalks are narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped, acuminated, and grow alternately. 
The ſtalks are thick, ſoft, woolly, grow to about 
a foot and a half high, and divide into ſeveral 
branches near the top, for the ſupport of the 
flowers. A corymbus of flowers terminates each 
of the branches, having moderately large per- 
manent ſilvery calyces; they appear in June and 
July, at which time if they are gathered in a 
dry day, they will not fade for ſome years: Hence 
the names, Live- for - ever, Everlaſting, Eter- 
nal, &c. have been uſed for this plant. They 
ſhould be gathered when they firſt appear, other- 
wile they grow yellow in the middle, and loſe 
their beauty, ; ES 
4. Plantain-leaved Cudweed. This ſpecies Plantzin- 
ſends runners from the fide, which ſtrike root, leaved, 
and make more encreaſe than could be wiſhed. _ 
The radical leaves are oval, woolly, and large; 
but thoſe on the ſtalk are narrow, and grow al- 
ternately. The ſtalks are ſimple, hoary, and 
about half a foot high. The flowers form a 
Tx | corymbus 


Ameri- 
can, 
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cory mbus on the top of the ſtalk ; they are ſmall, | branes running from the baſe of each leaf alon 
and vf a white colour, appear in June and July, | the ſtalk. The flewers come out from the ends 
and frequently at the end of ſummer and in the | of the branches in compound cloſe corymbous 
autumn. bunches; they are ſmall, and of a bright gold co- 
2d. 5. Red-flowered Gold locks. The radical | lour at firſt, but die to a dark, dull yellow, and 
fwered leaves are narrow, wooly, obtuſe, entire, and leſſen in beauty; they appear in May and June, 
Golrt- ſpread on the ground. The ſtalks are wooly, | and often continue in ſucceſſion until the end of 
9 grow to about fix inches high, and are adorned with ſummer. This fort frequently produces ſeeds in 
Icaves like the radical ones, but narrower and ſharp- England. ; 
pointed, The flowers are collected in corymbous | The firſt four ſorts are extremely hardy, and 
bunches, which come out alternately from the | will thrive in any foil or fituation. They increaſe 
upper part of the ſtalk ; they are of a ſoft and | amazingly by the roots and ſhoots, which ſtrike 
delicate red colour, and diſplay their beauties in | root at the joints. "Theſe may be taken from 
the month of June. | the old plants at any time of the year, more 
X rrow. 6. Narrow-leaved Sechs. The ſtalks of this | eſpecially in the autumn, and fer in the places 
3 plant are ligneous, grow to be two or three feet where they are deſigned to remain, when the 
we high, and divide into many ſlender branches, greateſt trouble they will occaſion will be to keep 
which are covered with a white bark. The them within due bounds. | | 
leaves are narrow, green on their upper fide, The firſt fort is propagated by parting of the 37% 5 
but hoary underneath, and are placed without | roots in the autumn, but it increaſes ſlowly; as 
order all over the plant. The flowers form a | though it is an elegant plant, and deſerving of gating 
compound corymbus at the ends of the branches; | a place in any collection of flowers. It is tolera- hem. 
they are ſmall and of a yellow colour, appear in | bly hardy, but muſt have a dry light foil, a 
May, and often continue in ſucceſſion until the | good expoſure, and a well ſheltered ſituation, 
end of ſummer. | | EDT, to enſure its fafety through our winters. 
and 7. Oriental Goldilocks, or Eternal Flower. The fixth ſort is propagated by planting the 
. T his ſpecies includes many varieties, the princi- | flips where they are to remain in any of the ſum- 
8 pal of which go by the names of, | mer months. They muſt be well ſhaded and wa- 
deſcribed. Narrow-leaved Immortal Flower. tered until they have taken root, and afterwards 
Broad-leaved Immortal Flower. they will require no trouble, except keeping them 
Dwarf Oriental Immortal Flower. clean from weeds, eg the Reusten de dry, 
Virieties Narrow-leaved Immortal Flower. The ſtalks warm, and well defendet. | 
ceſeribed. are ligneous, white, divide into a few irregular | The ſeventh and eighth ſpecies, including 
branches, and grow to about a yard high. The | their varieties, are generally reckoned green- 
leaves are long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and downy | houſe plants ; but the reaſon of their being in- 
on both ſides. The flowers terminate the | troduced here, is on account of the extraordi- 
branches in a compound corymbus ; there are | nary beauty they will aſſume when planted in 
the Silvery-White and the Golden-Yellow kinds; | the full ground, more than when confined in pots 
they appear in June, and often continue in ſuc- | and houled ; and that they will live through our 
ceſſion all fummer.. %% Tide >, moderate winters, provided the ſituation be warm 
Broad. leaved Immortal Flower. The lower | and good. Let, therefore, the warmeſt, the 
| leaves are broad, ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, grow many lighteſt, and the dryeſt foil, in the beſt ſhel- 
together, and are of a downy white on both | tered place, be appropriated to them; and their 
fides. The ſtalks grow to about a foot and a | propagation is by planting of the ſhps in the 
half high, ſend forth a few downy ſide-branches, | manner of the former. However, for fafety-ſake, 
and are adorned with leaves like the radical ones, | let a ſufficient number of plants be removed into 
but ſmaller, The flowers grow in compound | pots, to be houſed in the winter, whereby the 
bunches at the ends of the ſtalks ; they are of | kinds may be increaſed, provided thoſe abroad 
a golden- yellow colour, appear in June, continue | ſhould be deſtroyed: by hard weather. 
a long time in ſucceſſion, and frequently alter 1. Mountain Cudweed, or Cat's Foot, is titled, 
to a reddiſh colour as they die away. | Gnaphalium ſarmentis procumbentiius, caule ſimpli— 
Dwarf Oriental Immortal Flower. The ſtalks ciſſimo, corymbo fimplici terminali, floribus divicis, 
are ſhort, ligneous, and put forth many heads, | In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Gnaphalium 
trom which the flower-ſtalks proceed. The | caule /mpiiciſſimo, floribus coleratis terminato. Ge- 
leaves are wooly on both ſides, narrow, and | rard calls it, Gnaphalium montanum purpureum & 
adorn the plant in great plenty. The flower- | album; Parkinſon, Gnapbalium montanum five pes 
{talks grow to be eight or ten inches long, and | cazi ; Caſpar Bauhine names it, Gnaphalium mon- 
each of them is terminated by a compound co- | tanum, fore rotundiore , allo, Gnaphalium montanum, 
rymbus of flowers; they are moderately large, | /ongiore fore & folio; and Dodonæus, Piloſella 
and of a bright yellow colour, appear in May, | minor, It grows naturally in dry ſterile places in 
and often continue in ſucceſſion until the end of | England, and moit countries of Europe. 
ſummer. | ES | | 2. Low Alpine Cudweed 18, Gnaphelinm ſar— 
This is the moſt beautiful variety belonging to mentis procumbentibus: caule ſimpliciſſimo, capituio 
this ſpecies, and is one of the moſt common terminali aphyllo, floribus oblongis. Haller calls it, 
ſorts in Portugal and Spain, where it is propa- | Gnaphalium latiore folio, caule non ramoſo, ſpicd 
cated to ornament their churches in winter, and | nudd fuſcd terminato ; Caſpar Bauhine, Gnaphalium 
trom whence we frequently receive it in England | Alpinum minus; and Scheuchzer,. Filago Alpina 
to adorn our ladies, who purchaſe them for thoſe | minor erefa. It grows naturally on the Alps of 
purpoſes. The flowers of all the forts ſhould be | Lapland and Swirzerland, =» 
gathered before they are too ripe; a dry after- 3. American Cudweed is, Gnaphalium herb- 
noon ſhould be ſelected for the purpoſe, and they | ceum, foliis lineari-lanceclatis acuminatis alternis, 
will then continue beautiful for many years. caule ſuperne ramoſo, corymbis faſtigiatis. Caſpar 
8 weet- 8. Sweet-ſcented Eternal Flower. The ſtalks | Bauhine calls it, Gnaphalium latifolium Americanum; 
lcented are woody, divide into ſeveral irregular branches, John Bauhine, Gnaphalium Americanum; and Par- 
7 ere. which are winged, and grow to about a yard | kinſon, Argyrocome ſ. Gnaphalium Americanum. It 
cries, high. The leaves are oblong, obtule, pointed, | grows naturally in ſome of our meadows and 
| of a dark green colour on their upper fide, but | paſtures, as wel} as in moſt parts of North 
hoary underneath, and decurrent, having mem- America. 
| | 4. Plantain- 
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Common 


Hedge 
Hy ſſop 
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4. Plantain-leaved Cudweed is, Cnapbalitum 


ſarmentis procumdentibus, caule fimplicilſinie, foliis 


radicalibus oh maximis, Gronovius calls it, 
Gnopholium ſeclonihus replatricibus longiſſimis, foliis 
6valis, caule capitatlo; and Plukenet, Gnaphalium 
plantagiris joliv, Virginianum. It grows naturally 
in Virginia. ; 

5. Red-flowered Goldylocks is, Gnaphalium 
frulicaſum, ſoltiis ſublanceolatis tomentefts ſeſſilipts, 
corymbis alternis conglobatis, flaribus globoſis. Boer- 
haave calls it, Elychryſum flore ſuavcrubente. The 
place of its natural growth is not Known. | 

6. Narrow-leaved Stchas is, Gnaphalium fru- 
licoſum, foliis Iinearibus, ramis wirgatis, corymbo 
compeſito. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Elichryſum 


J. Stœcbas citrina angiſtifolia; Moriſon, Helichry - 


ſum ſ. chryſccome anguftifolia vulgaris; Barrelier, 


Chryſocome J. Stechas citrina minor; and Dodo- 


næus, Stechas citrina. It grows naturally on 
dry barren hills in Germany, France, Spain, and 
the Eaſt. | WE: | | 

7. Oriental Goldylocks, or Eternal Flower, is, 
Gnapbalium ſubberbaceum, foliis lineari-lanceolatis 


| ſeſſilibus,, corymbo compoſito, pedunculis elongatis. 


In the Hortus Cliſſortianus it is termed, Gna- 
phalium foliis confertis anguſto-lanceolatis, caule fru- 
ticoſo, corymbo compeſito. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Elichryſum orientale ; Commeline, Elichryſum Afri- 


canum fruteſcens, anguſtis & longioribus foliis mea- 


nis; and Moriſon, Helichryſum fruteſcens latifolium, 


fore corymbifero toto aureo. It grows naturally in 


Africa. = I, 
8. Sweet-ſcented Eternal Flower is, Gnapha- 


CHAP, 


| 


| 


— — 8 
„ 


lium berbaceum ſoliis decurrertilus obtiſis mucronatis 


utringue tomentefts planis, Plukenet calls it, Ei- 
chryſum latiſolium villoſum, alato caule, odor 
mum. It is not certain where this plant naturally 
grows. 

Gnaphalium is of the claſs and order ne 
Pohgamia Superfiua , and the characters arc, 

1. CAL Tx. The general calyx is roundiſh and 
imbricated. The ſcales are oval, connivent, and 
looſely arranged. | 5 , 

2, CoroLLa is compoſed of numerous her- 
maphrodite and female tlorets in the fame calyx. 
The hermaphrodite florets are tubular, funnel- 
ſhaped, and cut at the brim into five ſegments, 
which are reflexed. The female florets have no 
corolla. | | | 

3. STAMINA, in the hermaphrodites, are five 
very ſhort capillary filaments, having a tubular 
cylindrical anthera. 


a 


Claſs .. 


and order 


in the 
J-1nnzan 
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4. PISTILLUM, in the hermaphrodites, conſiſts 


of an oval germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length of 


the ſtamina, and a bifid ſtigma. | 
In the females it conſiſts of an oval germen, a 


filiforme ſtyle the length of the hermaphrodite, 


and a bifid reflexed ſtigma, 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none, The calyx 


1s permanent and glofly. | „ 

6. SEMINA, of the hermaphrodites, are ſingle, 
oblong, ſmall, and crowned with down. 

Thoſe of the females are ſimilar to thoſe of the 
hermaphrodites. EY 

T he receptacle is naked. 


CCXVIL. 


 GRATIOL 4A, HEDGB HySSOP. 


+ HE hardy ſpecies of this genus are, 
A 1, Common Hedge Hyſſop. 
2. Virginian Hedge Hyſſop. 
3. Peruvian Hedge Hyſſop. 
I. Common Hedge Hyſſop. 
a thick, white, flethy, jointed, fibrated root, 


deſcrived, which creeps under the ground, and ſoon ſpreads 


Verlety. 


itſelf to a conſiderable diſtance. The ſtalks are 


upright, ſquare, often reddiſh near the ground, 


and grow to about a foot high. The leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, ſerrated, and grow oppo- 
ſite to each other on the ſtalks. The flowers 
come out on footſtalks from the wings of the 
leaves at the joints ; they are of a pale-yellowiſh 
colour, and the general characters indicate their 
compoſition. They appear in June, and are ſome- 
times ſucceeded by ſeeds, which ripen in Sep- 
tember, | | | 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with flowers of 


a pale-blue or white colour. 


: - * - o 
The whole plant is intolerably bitter, is a vio- 


lent cathartic and emetic, and uſed in infuſions 
for dropſies, jaundices, &c. 
Virginian 


2. Virginian Hyſſop. The ſtalks are upright, 
and grow to about a foot high. The leaves are 
ſpear- ſnaped, obtuſe, ſlightly indented on their 
edges, and grow oppoſite to each other on the 


ſtalks. The flowers come out on footſtalls from 


This plant hath 1 


| the wings of the leaves at the joints; their colour 


is white, they appear in July, but are rarely ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds in England. | 
3. Peruvian Hedge Hyſſop. 
fender, weak, jointed, and about eight or ten 
inches high. The leaves are oval, oblong, ſer- 


| rated, and grow oppoſite to each other, The 


flowers come out from the wings of the leaves on 
each ſide the ſtalks, on very ſhort footſtalks; 
they are ſmall, of a white colour, appear in July, 
but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

All theſe forts grow in moiſt places, or ſuch 


as have been overflowed with water; which teaches 


us to allow them a moiſt part of the garden, and, 
if poſſible, a ſhady ſituation. | 


They are propagated by parting of the roots, 


the beſt time for which is the autumn, when the 
ſtalks decay. After they are ſet out they will 
require no trouble, except keeping them clean 
from weeds, and duly watering them in dry 
wah _ | 

1. Common Hedge Hyſſop is titled, Graticla 
floribus pedunculatis, foliis lanceclatis ſerratis, Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Gratiola centauroides; John 
Bauhine, Gralicla; and Moriſon, Digitalis mi- 
nima Gratiola dia. It grows naturally in moiſt 


The ſtalk is 


Mountiingus © 


MOCK OK HC NERII ONO KLE HOOK HYOR NORCO 


and 
Peruvian 
Hedge 
Hy ſſop 
deſcribed. 


Culture, 


Titles, 
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mountainous places in Germany, France, and 
Italy. | | 
2. Virginian Hedge Hyſſop is, Gratiola foliis 
lonceolatis obtuſis ſubdentatis. It grows naturally 
in Virginia. | | | 
23. Feruvian Hedge Hyſſop is, Gratiola fioribus 
ſubſcelibus. Fewill calls it, Gratiola latiore folio, 
fore albo. It grows naturally in moiſt places in 
| Peru. 
cou and  Gratiola is of the claſs and order Diandria Mo- 
inthe nogynia; and the characters are, . 
3 I. CaLyX is an erect periant hium, divided into 
. five awl-ſhaped permanent ſegments. 5 
raters. 2. COROLLA is one unequal petal, The tube 


is angular, and longer than the calyx. The limb | 


1s ſmall, and divided into four parts, of which 
the upper one is the broadeſt, indented, and re- 
flexed ; the others are ſtraight and equal, 

3. STAMINA. There are four awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments ſhorter than the corolla, of which the two 
lower ones are ſhort and ſterile; the other two, 


which are inſerted in the tube of the petal, are 


lower, and have roundiſh anthere. | 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a conic germen, a 
ſtraight awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and a ſtigma with two 


lips, which cloſe after fœcundation. 


5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, acuminated, bi- 
valvate capſule, containing two cells. 
6. SEMINA, The lecus are many, and ſmall, 


$$ Yen {pr cen $i Gee e- ee --- f-. 
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 FTAHERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
but it admits of two notable varieties, 
— . 
1. Downy-headed Gundelia. 
2. Smooth- headed Gundelia. © 5 
I. Downy-headed Gundelia. The ſtalks are 
Downy, upright, branching near the top, and grow to be 
about a foot and a half high. The leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the Prickly Bear's Breech, being large, 
nearly of the ſame form, and each indenture on 
their edges terminating in a ſpine ; they are long 
near the bottom of the plant, ſmaller higher up, 
and ſome of them are cut almoſt to the mid-rib. 
The flowers come out from the ends of the 
branches in conical heads, having at their bale a 
ſeries of narrow prickly leaves placed circularly ; 
they are of a purple colour, and the general 
characters indicate their ſtructure ; they appear 
in July, but are very ſeldom ſucceed-d by ripe 
_ _ feeds in England. 3 . 
and 2. Smooth-headed Gundelia. The ſtalks, leaves, 
Smooth- and flowers are like the former, but the heads 
88 are deſtitute of that ſoft down or cottony matter 
described. Which the others poſſeſs. Both forts ariſe indiſ- 
criminately from the ſame ſeeds; ſo that if you 


can produce good ſeeds from either kind, you | 


will be pretty fure of having plenty of both in 
return. „5% os VEL 
They are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
MDs. which mutt be procured from the places where 
them > the plants naturally grow, for they rarely ripen 
well in England. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown early 
in the ſpring, in beds of light freſh earth. The 
beds ſhould be the places where the plants are 
deſigned to Lower, for they do not bear removing 
well, When they come up, they will require no 
trouble during the ſummer, except thinning them 
to proper diſtances, and keeping them clean from 
weeds, At the approach of hard weather in 
winter let ſome gorſe buſhes be ſtuck round the 
beds, to break the edge of the black froſts; and 
with ſuch ſlight protection they will live through 


our winters, provided the ſoil be naturally dry. 
1 he ſummer following they will Lower, at which 


CCXVILL. 


Vw 


time it may be proper to cover them with glaſſes, 


to prevent the wet trom falling on them, which 


would otherwiſe rot the germen, and deſtroy the 


leeds. It this precaution is uſed, the ſeeds will 


ſometimes advance to maturity, to continue the 
kinds; if not, the ſeeds mult be conſtantly pro- 
_ Cured from abroad. Indeed the plants are richly 
deſerving of that expence, being very beautiful, 
and ornamental at the time of flower; but though _ 
the root in tome places will laſt for many years, it 

generally dies after the plant has flowered in our 


gardens. | . 5 
There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
ſtands with the name ſimply, Gundelia. Tour— 
nefort calls it, Gundelia orientalis acanthi aculeati 
folio, capite glabro ; allo, Gundelia orientalis, acan- 
thi aculeati folio, floribus intenſe purpurets, capite 
araneoja lanugine ozfito. Moriſon names it, Eryn- 


gium gyriacum, foliis chameleontis longis et ſpino/is , 
| and Rauwolf, Schybum Dioſcoridis ſ. Hacub. alcardes 
| ſerapionis. It grows naturally in Armenia, Syria, 
and Aleppo. | | | i 


Gundelia is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia 

Peolygamia Segregata ; and the characters are, 
I. CaLyx. The general calyx conſiſts of the 

circle of long narrow leaves which ſurround the 


receptacle of the flower. 


2. CoroLLa. The general flower is uniform. 
The hermaphrodite florets are equal, and five 1n 


_ each diviſion. Each floret is one clavated petal 


that is ſwelling at the top, and cut into five erect 
ſegments. | 


3. STaMixa are five very ſhort capillary fila- 


ments, having a long, cylindrical, tubular an- 
thera. | | 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen im- 


merſed in the receptacle, crowned with ſmall 


Titles. 


Claſs © 
and order 
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ſcales, a filiforme ſty le longer than the corolla, 


and two revolute ſtigmas, | | 
5. PrRICARPIUM. There is none. The feeds 
are contained in the receptacle. | 


6. SeMINa. The ſceds are ſingle, roundiſn, 


and ſharp- pointed. 
CHAP. 


_- Globular- 
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CHAP. CCXIX: 


C2. £46 8-1: 


FIAHERE is no Engliſh name for this ge- 


titles of, : 
Cluſtered-flowered Gyp/ſop hila. 
Creeping Gypſophila. 

. Proftrate Gyp/ophila. 
Faſtigiate Gypſopbila. 

Tall Gyp/ophila. Ba 

. Globular-flowered Cypſopbila. 
. Downy -Gypſophzla. 

8. Paniculated Gyp/ophila. 

9. Perfoliate Gyp/ophila. 

10. Rigid Gypſophita. | 
| 11. Saxifrage Gyp/ſophila. & 
bane 1. Cluſtered-flowered GypſopMila. The leaves 
83 are numerous at the root, narrow, ſharp- pointed, 
pfhila de- and recurved. The ſtalks grow a foot high, 
ſcrived. are jointed, branching near the upper part, 

_ garniſhed with leaves placed oppoſite, and fre- 
quently there are cluſters of ſmaller attendant 
on them at the joints. The flowers come out 
from the ends of the branches in cloſe bunches 


| Species, 


AO 


they are ſmall, and of a white colour, appear in 1 
July, and are ſucceeded by ripe leeds in Sep- 


tember. 


2. Creeping Gypſephila. The root is creeping, | 


Creeping, and ſends forth numerous awl-ſhaped, flat, graſs- 
2D like leaves. The ſtalks are ſimple, about a foot 
high, and adorned with leaves placed oppoſite _ 
at the joints. The flowers are numerous at the 
ends of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, and of a pur- 


pliſh colour, appear in July, and the feeds | 


5 ripen in September. | 7 

Its varie= There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 

tes flowers, and another with flowers which are 
white on their inſide and red without. | 

Proſtrate 3. Proſtrate Gypſophila. The ſtalks are dif- 
Gypſo- fuſe, ſmooth, taper, purpliſh at the joints, about 
Phila. a foot long, and lie on the ground. The leaves 
are ſpear-thaped, ſmooth, and riſe in cluſters 
from the roots. The flowers are produced in 
panicles z they are of a white colour, appear in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 


„ % ͤ “ù öò “nf 5 | 
hag varie- There is a variety of this with purpliſh co- 
done de Eo: . 
Faſtigiate, 4+ Faſtigiate Opſopbila. The ſtalks are branch- 
| ing near the top, and grow to about a foot 

high. The leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and 


obſoletely three-cornered. The flowers come 


out from the ends of the branches in faſtigiate | 


bunches ; they are of a white colour, appear 
in June and July, and are ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in September, . | 
5. Tall Gygſopbila. The ſtalks are thick, 
8 Jointed, and three or four feet high. The leaves 
13» are ſpear-ſhaped, trinervous, and ſtraight. The 
flowers terminate the ſtalks in roundiſh bunches; 
they are of a white colour, appear in July, and 
are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in autumn. 
6. Globular-flowered Gypſophila, The ſtalks 
are ſimple, jointed, and about a foot and a half 
* high. The leaves are narrow, taper, and grow 
in cluſters from the root and ſides of the ſtalks. 
The flowers are globoſe, and of a white colour; 
they appear in June and July, and are followed 


flowered 


by. ripe ſeeds in autumn. 
95 Vor. I. 


49 


| 


15 nus, and the ſpecies go by the reſpective d 


7. Dowry Gypſophila. The ſtalk is round, Downy, 
owny, and about a foot high. The leaves are 
3 moderately broad, trinervous, and 
owny. The flowers are white, appear in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 5 
8. Paniculated Gyp/ophila. The ſtalks are Pavicu- 
ligneous, tough, jointed, and about a foot and a PG 


half high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, acute, 


rough on their edges, and of a bſueiſh-green 


colour. The flowers are produced in panicles 
from the tops of the plant; they are dioiceous, 


ſmall, and of a white colour; they appear in 


July, and are followed by ripe feeds in autumn. 


9. Perfoliate Gypſophila. The ſtalks are her- Perſoliate 
baceous, jointed, and about a foot and a half 

high. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers 

are produced from the ends ef the ſtalks in 

kind cf panicles; they are ſmall, whitiſh, and 


have angular bell-ſnaped cups; they appear in 


June and July, and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 


| in autumn. 


are narrow, awl-ſhaped, and grow oppoſite to 


common earth made fine. If dry weather 


10. Rigid Cyp/ophila, The ſtalk is dichoto- Rigia, 
mous, and hardly a foot high. The leaves are 

narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, flat, and grow oppoſite _ 

to each other at the joints. The flowers grow 

two together on a © tootſtalk ;- they are of a 

whitiſh colour, their edges are indented, and 

they have bell-ſhaped cups; they appear in June 

and July, and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
September. „„ Pe 
11, Saxifrage Gypſephila. This ſpecies hath a Saxifrage 


creeping root, which ſends forth ſeveral ſlender Gypſo- 


4: ; DT | 

branches that lie on the ground. The leaves Geſcribed, 
each other at the joints. The flowers are of a 
reddiſh colour, indented on their edges, and 
have anghlar cups; they appear in July, and 


are followed by ſeeds which ripen in the au- 


A | 


: 2 gs 5 . Ies varie- 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with white | 


| | ty. 
flowers. 5 | 


Theſe are all hardy plants, and annually pro- 
duce flowers and plenty of ſeeds, by which they 
are beſt propagated. | _ Do 

In the ſpring ſow your ſeeds in a bed of zander 
of propa» 
happens after ſowing, water the beds, and cover gating. 
them with mats in the heat of the day, and in oſs 
about ſix weeks your plants will come up. All e 
ſummer they will require no trouble, except 


keeping them clean from weeds, and watering 
them in dry weather. In autumn the plants 


may be taken up, with a ball of earth to each 
root, and ſet in the places where they are de- 
ſigned to remain; and the ſummer following 
they will flower and produce ripe ſeeds. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Gypſophila foliiss 
mucronatis recurvatis, floritus aggregatis. In the Tiles. 
Hortus Upſal. it is termed, Saponaria calycibus 
pentaphyllis, floribus aggregatis, ſoliis mucronatis 
canaliculatis recurvis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Caryopbillus ſaxatilis, erice folits, umbellatis co- 
rymboſis. It grows naturally on the Alps, Py- 
renees, and near Montpelier in France. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Gypſepbila foliis lan- 
ceolatis, petiolis emarginatis, ſtaminibus piſtillo bre- 
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In the Herlus Cliffert. it is termed, 
Saponaria caule fimplict, ſollis ſuoulatis plants, ex 
ali ramuloſa. Haller calls it, Sa ponaria folits 
AUC Pp angufits Þ eteromatls ; Buxbaum, 


. oF 
2 2323 „27 ee 
e. 3 


A. "fine Oricutalis cltffima, gramineo folio, fore 


4¹α L iukcnei, A fo ne angujtifolia caryophylloides 
tief glabra purpuraſcens, redice afrogaliti 


and Caſpar Baghine, Garrophylicts ſaxatilis, folits 


greminets, minor. It grows naturally in the moun- 
tainous Parts of Siberia, Aultria, Helvetia, and 
the es 

ED 
ceolatis !evibus, caulibus diſfuſis, piffillis corelld cam- 
panu/ati longioribus. It is ſuppoſed to grow na- 
turally on the Alps. 

4, The fourth ſpecies is, Gypſophila folits lan- 
cec!ats-linearibrs, obſolelè triquetris lævibus obtufis 
ſecuniis, In the Flora Suecia it is termed, Sapo- 


aaria calycibus pentaphyllis, corymbis faſtiviatis, fo- © 


lis linearibus, caule adſceudente. Haller calls it, 


| daponaria petalis ovatis, foliis glaucis pulpaſis li- 


| zelius, 


nearious ; Caſpar Bauhine, Caryophyllus faxatilis, 
 froribus gramineis, umbellalis  CGYIPES 3 and Ment- 
Beh ganum majus erettum anguftifelium, o- 


ribus candidis, It grows naturally on the rocks 
of Gottland, Boruſſia, and Helvetia. 


5. The fifth ipecies is, Cypſepbila foliis lunceolatis 
In the Hortus Upſul. it is 


fair inerviis reflis, 

termed, Saponaria calycibus pentaphyllis, corymbis 
faſtigiatis, foliis lanceolatis, caule adſcendenie. It 
grows nat urally in Siberia. 


6. The fixth ſpecies is, pſopbila foliis fine. 


ribus, axillaribus confertis teretibus. In the Hortus 


Cliffort. it is termed, Saponaria caule fimplici, fo- 


is linearibus ex alis foliorum conſertis teretibus. 


albo gleboſo fore. 
7. The ſeventh ſpecies i is, Gvp/ophila foliis lan- 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Saponaria lychnidis folio, 
floſculis albis; and Barrelier, Kali vermiculatuin, 
It grows naturally in Spain. 


ceolatis ſubtrinerviis tomentoſis, caule pubeſcente. 


HBarrelier calls it, Linum ſylveſtre latifolium, flore 


_ albicante. 


8. The eighth ſpecies 1 is, Gypſephila foliis lan- 
ceclatis ſeadris, PO dioicis, ee revolutis. 


Species. 


Deſerip- 
tion of che 
Canada 
French 
Honzy- 
iuckle. 


It is a native of Spain. 
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the third ſpecies is, Gopſephila ſoliis lan- 


38 ſemiamplexicaulibus. 


— 


It grows naturally in the deſert and ſtony parts 
of Tartary and Siberia. 


9. The ninth ſpecies is, Cypſopbila foliis ovaty- 


In the Hortus 
Ciiffort. it is termed, N folits lanceolatis, 
calycibus campanulatis angulatis. Dillenius calls 
it, Spergula multiflora, faliis inferioribus ſaponariæ, 
ſuptrioribus beben fimilibus, 
Spain and in the Kaſt. 

10. The tenth ſort is, Gyp/ophila foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis planis, caule dichotomo, pedunculis bi- 
fioris, petalis emarginatis. In the Hortus Cliffert, 
it is termed, Saponaria caule dichotemo, foliis I 
bulatis planis. Sauvages calls it, Saponaria caule 
brachiato, capillaceo fetio, calyce campanulato, flo- 
ribus ſparſis ; and Dalechamp, Tunica minima, 
It grows naturally near Montpelier. 


It grows naturally in 


11. The eleventh ſpecies is, Gypſcphila feliis | 


linearibus, calycibus angulatis, ſquamis duabus, co- 
rollis crenatis. In the former edition of the 
Species Plantarum it is termed, Dienthus calycibus 


quinquangularibas, ſquamis calycinis lanceolatis ægua- 


libus, foliis ſubulatis. Van Royen calls it, Dian- 
thus radice repente, ramis decumbentibus, felis fu- 
bulatis, Haller, Dianthus calyce lato & breviſſ mo, 

Caſpar Bauhine, Caryophyllus ſaxifragus flrigoſior, 


/. Caryophyllus Hylveſtris, fore minimo; and Barre- 


lier, Lychnis pumila caryophyllata, fiore rubello, 


Tralis bemorrboidalis Aldrovando. It grows natu- 
rally in Auſtria, Helvetia, and Gallia. 
 Gypſophila is of the claſs and order Decandris 
Digynia ; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a bell- ſhaped, angular perian- 


thium, divided into five parts. 


2. COROLLA | is five oval, obtuſe, patent, ſub- 


ſeſſile petals. 


3. Stamina are ten awl- ſhaped, patent fila- 
ments, with roundiſh antheræ. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a ſubgloboſe ger- 


men, and two filiforme "Oy les, with ümple f. ſtig- 


mas. 


8. Protcanvroiet is a globular capſule, com- 
poied of five valves, and containing one cell. 


6. SEMIS. The leeds are many and roundiſh, 


CCXX. 


HEDYSARUM, FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE. 


HE perennials of this genus which will 
endure the open air, are, 
\ 1. Canada French Honeyluckle, 
2. Alpine French Honeyſuckle, 
3. Siberian Aſtragalus. 
4. Low Spaniſh Hedy arum. | 

5. Rock St. Foin, or Cock's Head, 

6. Common St. Foin, or Cock's Head. 

1. Canada French Honeyſuckle. The root is 
long, ſlender, and ſtrikes deep into the ground, 
The ſtalks are herbaceous, weak, and about two 
feet high. ihe radical leaves are ſimple, but 
thole on the ſtalk are trifoliate. The flowers 


come out in Joole ſpikes from the ends and 


ſides of the branches; they appear in July, and 
are ſucceeded by rough, jointed, triangular pods, 
containing ripe lecus in autumn. 


The varieties of this ſpecies are, 

The Red-flowered. 

The White. 

The Purple. 

2. Alpine French Honeyſuckle. The ſtalks 
are ſlender, nearly erect, and about a foot high. 
The leaves are pinnated, of a pale- green colour, 
and grow alternately at the joints. The flowers 
are produced from the upper parts of the plant 
in looſe ſpikes; they are large, and of a fine 
purple colour; appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmooth, jointed, pendulent pods, con- 
taining ripe feeds in autumn. | 

3. Siberian Aſtragalus. The ſtalks are her- 
baceous, branching, erect, flexuoſe, and grow to 
about two feet high. The leaves are pinnated, 
large, of a light · green colour, and grow alternately 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ly item, 


The cha- 


racters. 


Its vatie- 
ties. 


Alpine 

French 
Honcy- 
ſuckle. 


Siberian 
Aſttaga- 
lus. 
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at the joints. The flowers come out from the ends 
and ſides of the branches in pendulent bunches; 


they are of a bright purple colour, appear in July, 


Its varie- 
T7 


low 
%aniſh 
Hedyſa- 
rum. 


and are tucceeded by ripe ſceds in autumn. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers. 


4. Low Spaniſh Hedyſarum. The ſtalks are | 


ligneous, tough, and about eight or nine inches 
high. The leaves are pinnated, large, and al- 
molt as long as the ſtalk; The flowers are pro- 
duced from the upper parts of the plant in 


| ſmooth ſpikes z the vexillum of each flower is 


Rnek 
St. Foin. 


very ſhort, and the carina is large, broad, and 
obtuſe; they appear in July, and are ſucceeded 
by ſhort pods, each containing one feed, which 
ripens in autumn. 


5. Rock St. Foin. The leaves are pinnated, 


long, and much reſemble thoſe of the ſmaller 
vetches. The ſtalks are very ſhort, tough, and 


only about four or five inches high. The flowers 


come out in looſe ſpikes from the ends of the 


ſtalks; they are of a white colour, appear in 
July, and are ſucceeded by monoſpermous pods, 


which ripen their ſeeds in autumn. 


Tom won 


d. Foin. 


roots are moderately thick, ſtringy, tough, and, 
if the foil will permit, will ſtrike ten or 


twelve feet deep into the ground. The ſtalks 


are weak, herbaceous, and ujually two feet long, 


though ſometimes in good foils they will grow 


to be four or five feet in length. The leaves 
are pinnated and large, being compoſed of about 


long naked footſtalks; they are of an elegant red | 


eight or ten pair of folioles, which are termi- 


nated by an odd one: The folioles are of an 
oval figure, and are arranged oppoſite to each 
other along the midrib. The flowers come out 


from the ſides of the ſtalks in ſpikes, growing on 


colour, appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 


Its varie. 
uscs. 


Method 
of propa- 
gation, _ 


roundiſh, compreſſed, prickly pods, each con- 

taining one ſeed, which ripens in September, 

The other varieties of this ſpecies are, 
The White-flowered, „ 
The Purple. 

The Blue. . 

The Striped-flowered St. Fon. 
All theſe forts require a dry foil, 


their roots are apt to rot in the winter, Their 


propagation is by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring 


in the places where the plants are to remain. 


When they come up, they will require no 


trouble, except thinning them to proper diſtances, 


and keeping them clean from weeds. Many of | 


Laws for 


Tatling 


St. Foin. 


advantage on ſome ſoils which will hardly bear 


p oper 


{ou}, 


them will tower the firſt ſummer, but the ſecond 
year they will flower ſtrong, and perfect their ſeeds. 
The firſt five ſorts being of foreign growth, 


are coveted by thoſe who are fond of a general 


collection of plants. The ſixth is an indigenous 
plant of Britain, the famous St. Foin in Huſ- 


bandry, and is propagated to great advantage in | 


gravelly, poor, and chalky land, for the fodder 
of cattle, both when green or dried,  _ 
1 ſhall therefore lay down the laws for raiſing 
St. Foin; a plant by many thought to be ſu- 
perior to moſt herbs (Lucern not excepted) for 
cattle, and which may be cultivated to amazing 


any-thing elle, | 

Let the ſoil, therefore, for your St. Foin be 
chalky, gravelly, poor, and dry; for in ſuch 
ſoils it may be cultivated to molt advantage. It 
will ſucceed in all theſe ſoils, but it moſt delights 
in a ground that is rich, deep, and in good 
heart. Nevertheleſs, do not attempt the culti- 
vation of it in a fertile meadow, or a rich moitt 
carth; for in ſuch places the roots of St. Foin 
will probably rot in a year or two; whereas in 


dry, chalky, gravelly, and beggarly lands, they 


6. Common St. Foin, or Cock's Head. The | 


otherwiſe 


— 


will continue for upwards of twenty years, and 
be of great value in ſuch places, which would 
otherwiſe produce little or nothing. 5 5 


Having pitched upon a ſpot tor the purpoſe, 


let it be well ploughed, and harrowed ſeveral 


times over with a good harrow, to break all the 
clods, and pulveriſe the earth. 1 hen, in the begin- 
ning ot March, proceed to ſow your ſeeds, either 

By Broad-cait, or 

In Drills. 

Broad-caſt is the method by which farmers 
have been uſed to ſow their ſeeds of all forts; 
and very few of them can hardly ever be made 
to purſue any other method, eſpecially if it ſeems 
to belong to the practice of gardening rather 
than huſbandry, which ſowing ſeeds or ſetting 
plants in drills certainly does, 
general is attended with the leaſt trouble for all 
torts of ſeeds; but then much ſeed may be ever 
ſaved by drill- ſowing; which is an argument with 
ſome indigent farmers to practiſe that method 
ys their horſe-peaſe and beans, when the ſeed 
is dear, | | 0 


Two me. 
thods of 
ſowing 
the ſeecs. 


Bron0-cett 
method 
deicribed. 


Broad-caſt in 


With regard to St. Foin, it may be ſowed with : | 


ſucceſs both ways, if the ſoil is naturally light; 


if it is not, the drill-ſowing ought to be practiſed, 


becauſe there is a, certain depth in which the 


| feed of St. Foin ought to be covered, to enable 


it to come up properly, and which can be more 
effectually obſerved in drills than when covered 


with the harrow, 


Half an inch is the moſt proper depth in which 


the ſeed ſhould lie under ground: If it is much 
deeper, in a ftrong foil, very little of it will 
grow; if it lies on the ſurface, it will ſtrike 
root at firſt, but then it ſoon dries off, and comes 
to nothing. | | . 


In light land the ſeeds will grow, if covered 


ſeveral inches deep, and in ſuch foils the Broad- 


| caſt may be uſed ; but the ſooner the buſineſs is 


diſpatched, the greater quantity of feeds will be 


wWaſted. 


Two buſhels of ſeed ought to be Owe an an 


| acre; for although a fourth part of that quan- 


tity would be jufficient, provided all were to 
grow and come up at proper diſtances, yet ſo 


Proper 
quantit 
to be K 
ſown. | 


many of the ſeeds will be buried, others lie on 


the ſurface, and ſo many of the plants probably 
be deſtroyed by the grub which trequently takes' 


theſe plants when in the ſecond leaf, that it will 


on each acre, | 


After the plants come up, they muſt be hoed, 


and thinned to proper diſtances, which ought to 
be twelve inches, or more, or nearer together, 
according to the foil, Few farmers can be per- 
ſuaded to agree to ſuch thinning, as they think 


it is doing nothing but cutting up the crop; but 


not be ſafe to ſow fewer ſeeds than two buſhels 


Manape- 
ment af- 
ter the 

plants are 
come up, 


they ſhould be told, that without thinning, if the 


ſeeds were good and had ſucceeded, the plants 
would be ſo thick that one part would choak 


will aſſume an extraordinary luxuriance and 


the other; and they ſhould be reminded to con- 
| ſider, that a plant growing ſingly or alone, 


beauty over others which are weak by their 


crowding, and much entangling with, one ano- 
ther. Your St. Foin, therefore, muſt be left 
at ſuch a diſtance from one another, that the 


roots may have room to thicken and ſpread, as 


well as ſtrike deep into the ground; and land 
occupied with plants thus judicioufly diſpoſed, 
will exert its vigour, and afford you encreaſe in 
the greateſt abundance. | | 
When the plants are thinned with hoeing, dry 
weather ſhould be made choice of for the pur- 
poſe, and then all the weeds muſt be deſtroyed; 
and the repetition of hoeing down the weeds 
muſt be made as often as it is found neceſſary 
| all 
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nouriſhment which the roots of the St. 


Dire ions 


for bing CAC h other, and made half an inch 


all Wen and even ever after , for if they are 
permitted to grow among the ot, Foin, as ſome 
fluvenl; farmers do, they will not only draw the 
Foin 
ſhould have, but by choaking and crowding the 
lraves and ftalks in their growing ſtate, will other- 
wie proportionably weaken and deſtroy it. 


St, Foin is. admirably raiſed by Dril'-lowing. 


The drills ſhould be drawn a foot aſunder from 
deep ; the 


the ſeeds ſeeds ſhould be then dropped! into theſe rows, three 


in drills. 


Nec flary 


C4UFi}-NS, 


or four inches diſtance from each other, 


and 
covered down about half an inch deep. If the 
ſeeds are good, the plants will come up too cloſe; 
ſo that there will be ſome to {pare, in cale the 
grub ſhould attack them when in the ſecond 
teaf. When all danger from the grub is paſt, the 
plants ſhould be thinned in the rows to about 
the ſeme diſtance with the former, and managed 
accordingly. 


ihe hrit {ſummer and winter it is thought 


dangerous to eat the Saint Foin on the ground | 
by cattle, leſt, by treading, their fect thould 1 


harden the ground about them, hurt the crown 


on the roots, and injure the jdants; let it 


therefore be mowed as it is wanted, and carried 
off the ground as ſoon as poſſible, chat the roots 


may be at liberty to ſhoot up afreſh, A ſmall | 
crop inult be expected the firſt year ; but if the 


plants are left ſingly at about the above did ances, 
the encreaſe will be proportionably greater the 


ſecond and ſucceeding years; and the roots will 


continue ſound and good, and afford you St. Foin 


for upwards of thirty years, which otherwiſe 
would have rotted; and no traces of St. 


Foin 


' would have been left in a third part of that time, 


and - 
general 
obferva- 
| tions. 


provided the plants had never been thinned, but 


left crowding and choaking each other. 


When St. Foin is deſigned for hay, it ſhould 


be mowed early in June, before it comes into 


flower; for then the hay will be fine and good, tho? | 
the quantity be leſs ; whereas if the St. Foin is 


old before it is cut, the hay will be very coarſe, 
and of little value for cattle of any ſort. 
Soon after the St. Foin is cut, it ſhould be 


taken off the ground to be made, that the roots 


may ſhoot up atreſh for a ſecond crop; for two 
crops of St. Foin may be annually obtained even | 
on poor land, though not in fo great abundance 


as it the foil had been rich and good. 


It is obſervable, that St. Foin hay is always 
| the beſt when there is the leaſt ſun, provided 
the weather be not very wet; cloudy weather 


and drying winds give the hay an agreeable ſweet- 
nets, and a heightened flavour for cattle. Small 
rain and miſts do it no harm, which is a property 
ſuperior to what Lucern poſſeſſes. A ſmall quan- 
tity of rain falling on Lucern turns it black, the 
lcaves fall off, and the ſtalks become mouldy. and 


good for little; but Saint Foin is never wholly 


ſpoiled by rain, until it can be laid to be rotten on 
the ground. 

Alter all, the greateſt excellence in Saint Foin 
is when caten green, it being then univerſally liked 
by all cattle, It affords abundance of milk to the 
cow ; excellent butter is obtained in conſequence 
of their feeding on it; and as it riſes early in the 
ipring, it becomes highly advantageous to ſuch 

as deal in milch-cows at that ſeaſon. 
a in the ſpring, cleanſes their bodies, and 
frees them from dijorders which they may have 
contracted through long continement, cold wea- 
ther, and dry food. Cows eating greedily of it 
are not ſo liable to be dew-blown as by the cating 
of clover ; though they ſometimes meet with a 
kind of ſurfeit, when firſt turned into a good 
paſture of Saint Foin in the ſpring. 


in the barn, or ftacked in fome 
place until a little before the feed is wanted, and 
then the ſeed ſhould be threſhed out for uſe; for if 
it be done much earlier, it will heat, rot, and the 


| laxe ſpicatis, leguminibus undulatis; 
 Hedyſarum triphyllum C anadenſe ; and Moriſon, 


bus racemoſis pendulis. 


It purges 


It is admi- 
rable for feeding black cattle in the autumn; 


ds at that ſeaſon will fatten in a very little time; 


but then care mult be obſerved to take them off 
early enough, or they will eat the plants too low, 
weaken the roots, and oreatly injure the ſuc- 
ceeding crop; as well as by trampling and harden- 


ing the earth about the roots, retain the moiſture, 
and cauſe them to rot. 


By the end of October, or middle of Novem- 
ber, the whole ſpot ought to be cleared of 
cattle; though if they are ſmall cattle, ſuch as 
ſheep, and the ſeaſon is dry, as it often happens 
at that time, and there be much St. Foin left, 
ſuch ſmall cattle may be continued until the 
middle or end of December; and they will, by 
manuring the ground, be of great ſervice to the 


future St. Foin. 


When St. Foin is deſigned for ſeed, it ſhould 
be left untouched until the ſeeds which ſucceed 
the firſt-blown flowers are ripe. This is the time 


to cut St. Foin for ſeed; for if it be left uncut 


until the ſeeds on the top of the ſpike are ripe, 
thoſe that are at the bottom, and which are always 

the beſt, will have fallen and be loſt; but by cur- 
ting It early, that is, as ſoon as the ſeeds at the bot- 


tom of the ſpike are ripe, none of the ſeeds will be 


loſt; for the others will ripen after being cut, and 


will in every reſpect become good ſceds for ule. 


When the ſtraw, ſeeds, and every part of 


your St. Foin is well dried, it ſhould be mowed 
convenient 


greater part be good for nothing. 

When neceſſity obliges it to be chreſhed i in the 
field, or as ſoon as it 1s carried in the ſummer, 
the manner of preſerving the ſeed until the ſpring 
is, by ſpreading a layer of ſtraw in a convenient 


This will keep them cool, their 
colour will be fine, and they will be as good in 


place, then laying on it a ſtratum of ſeeds, then 
another layer of itraw, then ſeeds again, and ſo 
on alternately : 


the ſpring as thoſe that are juſt threſhed out from 


oy, mow. 
Canada F renal Honeyſuckle is "titled; 


Led ſarum fetus ft Jimplicibus ter natiſque, floribus ra- 
cemaſſs. 


Van koyen calls it, Hedyſarum foliis 
radicalibus femplicibus, caulinis ternatis, floribus 


Cornutus, 


» Titles, | 


Onobrychis major perennis Canadenſis triphylla, ſili. 


quis articulatis aſperis triangularibus. 
naturally in Virginia and Canada. 
2. Alpine French Honeyſuckle is, Hedyſarum 


It grows 


 foltis pinnatis, leguminibus articulatis glabris pendu- 


lis, caule ereffo, Amman calls it, Hedy/arum ſaxa- 
tile filignd lævi, floritus pur pureis; and Caſpar 


Bauhine, Onebrychis ſemine clypeato Levi. It grows 


naturally 1 in Siberia and Helvetia. 


3. Siberian Aſtragalus is, Hedy ſarum foliis pin- 


natis, ſtipulis vaginalibus, caule eretio flexuoſo, flori- 
In the former edition of 
the Species Plantarum it is termed, Aſtragalus 
cauleſcens erectus, ſlipulis vaginantibus. Haller 
calls it, Aſtragalus caule erecto ramoſo, ſpicd pur- 
pured nitente terminato. It grows naturally in 
Siberia and Hclvetia. 8 

4. Low Spaniſn Hedyſarum i is, Hedyſarum foliis 
pinnatis, caule ſuffruticoſo corollarum vexillis carind, 
aliſaue vexillo brevioribus leguminibus monqſper mis. 


It is a native of Spain. 


5. Rock Saint Foin, or Cock's Head, is, He- 
dyſarum foliis pinnatis leguminibus monoſpef mis ca- 
rollarum alis breviſſimis, ſcapis ſubradicalibus. 
Tournefort calls it, Onebrychis ſaxatilis, foliis viciæ 
anguſtioribus el longioribus aquiſextienſis. It grows 


naturally on che Alps, and in ſeveral parts of 
Germany. Italy, and France. 


6. Common 


a. . 
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6. Common Saint Foin, or Cock's Head, is; 
Hedyſarum foliis pinnatis, leguminibus monoſpermis 
aculeatis corollarum alis calyce brevioribus, caule elon- 
gato. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Hedy- 
ſarum foliis pinnatis, leguminibus ſubrotundis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Onobrychis, felits viciæ, frucu 
echinato, major; alſo, Onoliychis incana, foliis lon- 
gioribus. John Bauhine names it, Pohgalon Ge/- 
neri; Lobel, Caput gallinaceum Belgarum; Gerard, 
Onobryckis ſ. caput gallinaceum; and Parkinſon, 
Onobrychis vulgaris. It is found growing on 
chalky, dry, warm land in England, France, Bo- 
hemia, and Siberia. | | 

Hedyſar um is of the claſs and order Diadelphia 


Decandria ; and the characters are, 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnzan 


1. CaLyx is a monophyllous perianthium; half 


ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
raers. 


cut into five awl-thaped, erect, permanent ſeg- 
— E-. | ; 


2. COROLLA is papilionaceous and ſtriated. The 
vexillum is oval, oblong, reflexed, compreſſed, 
and indented at the top. The alæ are oblong, 


narrow, and ſtraight, The carina is compreſſed, 


obtuſe, and bifid at the baſe. 

3. STAMINA are ten inflexed filaments, nine 
of which are joined in a body ; the other ſtands 
ſeparate, having roundiſh compreſſed antheræ. 
4. PisSTILLUM conſiſts of a ſmall, narrow, com- 
preſſed germen, an awl-ſhaped inflexed ſtyle; and 
a ſimple ſtigma. | 

5. PERICARPIUM is a jointed pod. The ar- 
ticulations are roundiſh, compreſſed, and each 
contains one ſeed. | | 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are reniforme and 
ſingle, | 


- DDOSSOSSSTOTSOSSSOIW: DEOOGESITSISEOCTEESS DGODO 


TPbis plant The root is thick, large, ſpreading, and ſends 
forth ſeveral robuſt, winged, upright ſtalks, 
which divide near the- top, and grow to about 
fix feet high. The leaves are narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſmooth, entire, and decurrent; the 
membranes running from the baſe of each, form- 


deſcribed, 


CCXXI. 


HELENIUM BASTARD SUN-FLOWER 


HER F is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Baſtard Sun-Flower. _ 


Ing what uſed to be called the wings of the 


ſtalks. | 
_ diviſions of the ſtalks, on naked footſtalks; they 


Varieties, 


Culture, | 


| ſhoot up for flowering, 


The flowers come out ſingly from the 


are of a golden-yellow colour, hke the Sun- 
Flower, but ſmaller; their rays are long, and 


their properties are ſhewn in the general cha- 


raters; they appear in July, and continue in 
ſucceſſion until the end of autumn. 
There is a variety of this plant with hairy, and 
another with ſhort ſerrated leaves. 5 
They are all propagated by parting of th 
roots, and by this method the differences with 


reſpect to the varieties are kept up. The time for 


parting of the roots is any time in the autumn, 
winter, or early in the ſpring, before the ſtalks 
hey love a moiſt light 


| earth, and a ſhady ſituation, Being thus ſtationed, 


they will produce plenty of flowers every fum- | 
mer, and be extremely ornamental until the end 


of autumn. | | 
_ Theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by ſeeds ; but as 


they ſeldom ripen in England, they muſt be 


procured from the countries where the plants 


naturally grow, | 


| The ſeeds ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring. 
on a ſlight hotbed, to bring them up, otherwiſe 
they will often continue until the ſecond year 
| — they make their appearance. 


As ſoon as 


they ſhew themſelves, you mult give them plenty 


of air, frequent waterings, and when you have 


got a ſufficient crop above ground, harden them 


to bear the open air as ſoon as poſſible. When 

this is effected, and the plants are fit to remove, 

let them be taken up on ſome moiſt day, and 

ſet in beds at about ten inches diſtance from each 
Vol. I. N 
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moſt parts of North America _ 


| 
| 


other ; ſhade them at firſt, keep them clean from 


weeds, and water them as often as dry weather 
makes it neceſſary all ſummer ; and by the au- 


tumn they will be grown to be ſtrong plants, and 


may then be removed to the places where they 


are deſigned to remain, The next ſummer they 
will flower, and ſometimes, though not very 
often, perfect their ſeeds, 
moved oftener than every third year; and if very 
dry weather ſhould happen in any ſummer, even 
old plants, which have ſtood two or three years, 
ſhould be watered, and it will cauſe them to 


produce a larger quantity of flowers in return, 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
ſtands with the-name ſimply, Helenium. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Helenium ſoliis de- 


The roots need not be 


Titles; 


currentibus, Moriſon calls it, Chryſanthemum Ame- 


ricanum perenne, caule alato, folio angufato glabro; 
Plukenet, Ager floridanus aureus, caule alato 


and Cornutus, Aster luteus alatus. It grows na- 
places in 


turally in moiſt woods and ſhady cool 


Helenium is of the claſs and order Syngenęſia c1,c, 4 


Polygamia Superflua; and the characters are, 

1. CALyx. 
monophyllous, patent, and divided into many 
parts. . | £ | 

2. CoroLLa,is compound and radiated. 
hermaphrodite florets are numerous in the diſk. 
The female florets are in the radius, and of the 
ſame number with the ſegments of the calyx. 


The hermaphrodite florets are tubular, ſhorter 


are. order in 
The general calyx is ſimple, che Lin- 
næan 
ſyſtem. 

| The cha- 
The raters, 


than the calyx, and indented in five parts at the 


top. The temale florets are tongue-ſhaped, 
longer than the calyx, and cut at the extremity 
into three ſegments. Ho 


3. STAMINA, of the hermaphrodites, are five | 


very ſhort capillary filaments, having a cylindri- 


cal, tubular anthera. 


4. PisT1LLUM, of the hermaphrodites, con- 


ſiſts of an oblong germen, a filiforme ſtyle the 


length of the ſtamina, and a bifid ſtigma. 
The piſtillum in the females conſiſts of an 
va oblong, 


n . 
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eee germen, a very ſhort ſtyle, and a 


bifid 1tigma. 
5. PERicaRPIUM. There is none. 


6. SEMINA., The ſeeds of the hermaphrodites 
eee 
S H K * 


HELIANTHUS, 


| 


HE great annaal Hun- Fleet is a well-. 
known plant, and the glory of this genus; 


but beſides that there are the following W 
1 


Species. The Many- flow 8 Sun. Flower. 


2. The Tuberous Sun-Flower, or e 


3. 1 1 De capetalous Sum Fiche, 
4. The Strumous Sun Flower. 
5. The Talleſt Sun-Flower. 
6. The Giant Sun-Flower. 
| 7 The Smooth-leaved Sun-Flower. 
I he Narrow-leaved Sun-Flower. 
The Creeping American Sun-Flower. 
10. 1 he Black Carolina Sun-flower. 


Deſerip- 
tion of the 
Common 


Sun-Flower, and is uſually planted in wilderneſs- 


Son- 


the annual Sun- flower, yet is a fine plant. 
Flower, 


The 
a multitude of branches to ſupport the flowers. 
The leaves are large; the lower ones are heart- 
ſhaped, and the upper ones oval. 
are numerous, and terminate the branches; 


1. The firſt ſort is the Common Perennial 


ſtalks are upright, green, hairy, and divide into 


The flowers 
they 


are large, of a bright- yellow colour, will flower | 


in July, and often continue in ſucceſſion of bloom 
until the froſt ſtops them. Of this ſort there are 


the Single and Double, both of which have their 


. beauties, though the Double is generally pre- 
terred. 

2. The ſecond fort is the feratdlew Artichcke, 
which, when it has once got poſſeſſion of a garden, 
is not eaſy to be extirpated. The ſtalks grow to 
eight or ten feet high. The leaves are of an oval 


_ Jrn'alem 
Arti- 
c choke, 


cordated figure, and the flowers grow from the 


extremities of the branches; they are ſmall, and 
of a yellow colour, but are propagated more for 

the ſake of their roots than the figure they make 
in gardens. 


Decape- The third fort grows to about four feet high. 


talous, 
are fpear-ſhaped, The flowers terminate the 
ſtalks in the manner of the Common Perennial 


flower, but the Tays of each flower conſiſt of | 


ten petals only. 

4. 1 he fourth fort has a large, ſelling, ſpin- 
dle-ſhaped root, from which the ſtalls arile to 
eight or ten feet high. The leaves are exceeding 
broad, and the flowers are produced late in the 
autumn, 

5. The fifth fort will grow to be ten feet high. 
T he ſtalks are ſmooth, purpliſh, and grow clote 
together. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, broad, 


Strumous, 


Lateſt 
Sun- 
Flo ver. 


IP RE: 


The lower part of the ſtalk is ſinooth. The leaves | 


rough, nervous, and placed e on mo- 


derately long ; footltalks. 


| 


leaves placed alternately. 


talk about four or five feet high. 


other on winged footitalks. 


is almolt of a black colour. 


roots, which may be done any time in the winter 


* FREIE 


are Emu an 8 oboval, and crowned with 
ſmall fine-pointed down. 

The feeds of the females are ſimilar to thoſe of 
the hermaphrodites. 

The receptacle is naked and convex. 


CCXXI.. 


SUN-FLOWER. 


| There are two or three varieties of this ſpecies Viele 
reſpecting the tints of the flowers, but the diffe- 
rence is inconſiderable, and thoſe of the brighteſt | 


| colours are always preferred. 


6. The fixth fort grows but to about the height Giant, 
of the former. The talks are green, and very 
rough. The leaves are {pear- ſhaped, triple-ner- 
ved, rough, ſerrated, ciliated at their bafe, and 
grow alternately. The flowers generally grow 
drooping. The rays of each conſiſt of about 


| twenty petals, which are bifid at the top, and 


there will be a ſucceſſion of them unul the troſt : 


| ſtops them. 


7. The ſeventh fort has a ſmooth zrey-eoloured 


The leaves 
{mooth, ſerrated, trinervous, 


Smooth= 
leaved, 


are ſpear-ſhaped, 


| and grow oppoſite to each other on the Ralks. 
works, ſhrubberies, and in large borders of the 


Perenauiel pleaſure- garden; it is not near ſo tall and large as 


The flowers are produced on ſmooth footſtalks 
in the autumn, and the number of Tays are about 


"thirteen. 


8. The eighth fort has very narrow rough 
The flowers are ſmall, 
and produced late in the autumn, on long gender 


Narrow - 
leaved, 


footſtalks. 


9. The ninth ſort has a creeping root, from 
which proceed ſeveral purpliſh ſtalks io the 
height of five or ſix feet. The leaves are oval, 


Creeping 
American 


| oblong, trinervous, rough, and placed oppoſite 


without any foorſtalks. The flowers are imall, 
yellow, and formed into forked panicles, having 
rough footſtalks. 
10. The tenth ſort has cough, ova!, crenated 3 
leaves, with three nerves growing oppoſite to each Black Ca- 
The flowers are rolina 
ſmall, and the ſcales of the calyx erect, and Sun 
about the length of the diſk of the flower, which amen. 
This ſort fiowers in 
September. 
All theſe ſorts have a very pretty effect in large 
gardens, and from July to the end of autumn 
one or other of them will ſhew themſelves in 
bloom; and though they have not the majeſtic 
look of the annual Sun- flower, yet being ſcarcer 


and leſs robuſt, they form a more delicate appear- 


ance, and on that account are by many pre- 


| ferred. 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 


theie 


They are ably propagated by dividing of the 


or ſpring ; but the belt ſeaſon is the autumn, 
when their blow is over, and the ſtalks decay. (rs, 
They will then flower ſtrong the ſummer fol- 
lowing, and after having ſtood two or three years, 

the roots of the moſt ſpreading forts mult be 


reduced by taking them entirely up, preparing 


the ground afreſh, and planting the beſt offsers 
again for the ſucceſiion, 
1. The 
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PLOWERS. 


* 


Tit'es, 


1. The Common Perennial Sun-Flower is titled, 
 Helianthus foliis inferioribus cordatis trinervatis : 


ſuperioribus ovatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Helianthus radice tereti inflexa Perenni 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Helienum Indicum ramo- 
ſum; Tabernæmontanus, Corona ſolis minor fe- 
mina; Moriſon, Chry/anthemum Americanum maj us 
perenne, Noris ſolis foliis et floribus, It grows na- 
turally in Virginia. 

2. The ſecond ſort is titled, Helianb bus foliis 
ovato-cordatis triplinerviis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, Helianthns radice tuberoſd. 


Columna, Flos alis Farnefi anus. 
rally in Braſil, 


3. The third for 


is titled, Heliantbus caule 


inferne levi, foliis triplinerviis lanceclato-coriiatis, 


radiis aecapetalis, pedunculis ſcabris. 
naturally in Canada. 

4. The fourth ſort is titled, Helianthus radice 
Fuſiformi. Moriſon calls it, Chryſanthemum Cana- 
denſe latifolium aitiſſimum ; Boccone, Chryſanthe- 
mum Canadenſe latifolium elatius; and Herman, 
Chryſanthemum Canadenſe firumoſum vulgò. It is: a 


It giows 


native of Canada. 


species. 


bore. 


| alternis linearibus. 


5. The fifth ſort is titled, Heliantbus foliis al- 


ternis latiuſculs lanceolatis ſcabris, petiolis ciliatis, 
caule ſtricto ſcabro. Moriſon calls it, Chryſantbe- 
mum Virginianum allilſimum, puniceis caulibus. It 


groys naturally in Penſylvania. 


6. The ſixth fort is titled, Helianthus foliis - 


terms lanceolatis ſcabris 50% ciliatis, caule ſtriddo 
ſcabro. 


Gronovius calls it, Heliantbus foliis lan- 
ceolatis ſeſſilibus ; Moriſon, Chryſantbemum Virgi- 


nianum altiſſimum anguſtifolium, puniceis caulibus; 
and Plukenet, Chryſanthemum Virginianum, elatius 


anguifolium, caule hirſuto viridi, It grows natu- 


| rally 1 in Virginia and Canada. 


7. The ſeventh fort is titled, Heliautbus foliis 
oppoſitis trinerviis lanceolatis ſerratis Levibus, caule 


_ pedunculiſque glabris, It grows naturally in Vir- 


ginia. 
8. The eighth fort is titled, Heliant his ſoliis 
Petiver calls it, Flos ſolis ma- 


Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Helienum Indicum tuberoſum; and 
It grows natu- 


— 


ſtigma. 


rianas, foliis alternis anguſtiſimis ſcabris. It 5080 
naturally in Virginia. 

. The ninth fort is titled, Helianthus foliis 
oppo tis ſeſſuibus ovato-oblongis trinerviis, paniculd 
dicbotom. Moriſon calis it, Chryſanthemum Vir- 
gintanum repens, foliis aſperis binatim ſeſſilibus acu- 
minatis, It grows in many parts of North Ame- 
nel ©. 

10. The tenth fort is titled, Heliauthus falits 
oppefitis ſpatulatis crenatis, triplinerviis ſcabris, 
Jqnamis calycinis, erefis longitudine diſoi. Dillenius 
calls it, Corona felis minor, diſco airorubente ; and 
Martin, Corona ſolis Caroliniana, parvis floribus, to- 
lits ſrinervi amplo aſpero pediculo alato. It grows 
naturally in Virginia and Carolina. 

Heliantbus is of the claſs and order Syugene/*a 
Polygamia_ Fruſtranea ;, and the characters are, 

1. CALYX.. The general calyx is uimbricated ; 
and expanded, and compoſed of many ovlong 
pointed cates; that are broad at their bale, and 
read open. 

2. CoROlL A is radiated and compound. The 


cylindrical, and ſhorter than the general cup 
at the baſe they are ſwelled, rounded, and de- 
preſſed, and at the top are cut into tive acute 
[preacing parts. 
The female flowers in 1the radius are very 
long, tongue-ſhaped, and entire. 

3. STAMINA. "In the hermaphrodite flowers 

the ſtamina conſiſt of five crooked filaments the 


Yaſs and 
order 
io the 
Linnemn 
Syſtem. 
Tae cha- 
raters. 


hermaphrodite Porets in the diſk are numerous, 


length of the tube, with a cylindrical tubular an- : 


thera. 


conſiſts of an oblong germen, a filiforme ſtyle the 
length of the florets, | and a 8 re exed 


5. PrRICARPIUu. There is none. 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds, which follow the hes 


maphrodite only (the females being imperfect; 


and conſequently unfruitful), are oblong, four- 
cornered, and obtuſe. | 


The receptacle is paleaceous, large, and plane, 
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HELLEBORUS, 


HE ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. Black Hellebore, or Chriſtmas Roſe. 

2. Winter Aconite, 

3. Wild Black Hellebore. 

4. Great Black Hellebore, Bear's F oot, or 
Setter- Wort. 

5. Trifoliate Hellebore. 

1. Black Hellebore, or Chriſtmas Roſe. The 
root is thick, fleſhy, and ſpreading. The leaves 
are pedated, and riſe immediately from the roots, 
on thick, ſtrong, round, fleſhy footſtalks ; each 
is compoſed o "about ſeven or eight folioles, 


which are large, of a thickiſh ſubſtance, ſmoorh, 
obtuſe, -and 


errated. The flowers come out im- 
mediately from the roots, ſingly, on thick fleſhy 
footſtalks, which are reddiſh near the baſe, and 


CCXXIII. 


BLACK HELLE BO RE. 


for the cd part naked, though Peine they 
are adorned with one ſmall, oval, concave leaf 
or two near the top. The flower is large and 


beautiful; its colour is white, and ſometimes 


red to a fine red or purple; it diſdains our 
col 
after; and continues beautiful, in ſpite of all 

weather, through the month of January and part 
of February, regaling us at a time when few 
flowers, except ſuch as are under ſhelter, are to 
be met with. 

The root is the true black Hellebore of the 
antients ; it is deobſtruent, and a violent pur- 
gative. 


4. Pisril lun, in the hermaphrodite flowers, 


and ſhews itſelf at Chriltmas, or ſoon 


It 1s propagated by parting of the roots, which Culture, 


may be done at any time of the year. It is ex- 
tremely 
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termely hardy, and will grow in any ſoil er 


Culture. 


Winter 
Acoune, 


leaves by the end of January or early in Fe- 
bruary ; they are of a golden-ye'low colour, and 


Calture, 


than a dozen or fourteen ſhould be ſet in the 


Wild; - 


bous, and of a brown colour, 


ſituation; though, in order to have it flower 
early, it ſhould be planted in a light rich ſoil, full 
upon the fun, in a warm welt -theltered place, 
otherwile the flowers will be few, and often not 
ſhew themſelves before the middle of February. 
It is aiſo propagated by feeds, when they ripen, 
which is not very oftzn in our gardens. When 
you perceive good feeds to follow the flowers, let 
them be carefully gathered, and laid in a dry airy 
place for a few days to harden; then fow them in 


boxes ned with light earth, and place the boxes 


in the ſhade. If dry weather happens, frequently 
water them, and in a little time your feeds will 
come up. All ſummer keep them clean from 
weeds, and repeat the watering as often as dry 
weather makes it neceffary, in the autumn ſet 


the boxes in a warm well ſneltered place, full 


upon the ſun; and in March take up your plants, 


and fer them in beds four inches diſtance from 


cach other. Here they may ſtand all ſummer, 


with the uſual care of weeding and watering, 


and in the autumn may be removed to the places 
where they are deſigned to remain; which ought 
to be near a parlour, and placed in view to regale 
the beholders with their pleaſing flowers at ſo un- 
expected a ſraſon. 44 5 

2. Winter Aconite. The root is ſmall, bul- 
Ihe leaves riſe 
on ſlender ſoft footſtalks; they are of a ſtrong 
agreeable green colour, and divided into many 
parts, The fowers ſhew themielves above the 


very ornamental at that early ſeaſon. 


This is propagated by parting of the roots, 


the beſt time for which is June, when the 
leaves decay. As the roots are ſmall, nor leſs 


ſame place, otherwiſe their ſhow will be inconſi- 


derable. Theſe flowers make an agrecable mixture 


with Snow-Drops, and ſuch others as can be 


collected to come in at that ſcaſon; and their 
ſicuation ſhould be near windows, or places of 
reſort, that their beauties may be ſeen. I, 
3. Wild Black Hellebore. The leaves are | 


digitated, each being compoſed of about nine 
long, narrow, ſerrated folioles, which join at their 
baſe ; the radical ones grow on long thick foot- 
italks, and their colour is a dark-greea. The 
ſtalks grow to about a foot high, divide into a 


few branches near the top, and are adorned with 


a few ſmall, narrow, ferrated leaves, which fir 
cloſe, without any footitalk. The flowers come 
out from the ends and diviſions of the branches; 
they are of a greeniſh colour, appear in January 


and February, and are ſucceeded by plenty of 


Great 

Black 
Helle- 

bore. 


 Y nieties. 


good ſceds, Which ripen in May. 


Setter-Wort. By theſe names reſpectively, in 


different parts, this ſpecies is known, and in 
ſome pleces it goes by the name of Ox-heel. 
The italks are {myoth, narroweſt near the ground, 
divide into ſcveral ſpreading branches, and grow 
to about two feet high. The leaves are pedated, 
large, and of a dark green colour; the folioles 


are long, narrow, ſmooth, ſerrated, and about 


nine in number to each leaf, The flowers are 


numerous at the ends of the branches; they are 


ot a green colour, and often tipped with purple; 
they appear carly in winter, and the ſeeds ripen 
in the ſpring, 


There is à variety of this ſpecies with longer 
leaves and ſtalks, which in ſome places is known 


by the name of Dalmatian Black Helleborez and 
another with trifoliate leaves, call d the Three- 
leaved Bear's Foot. | 

Pele torts are often given to kill werms in 


ſeeds in ſuch 


| warm ſituation | 


4, Greac Black Ficllebore, Bear's Foot, or 


woods of Canada and Siberia. 


children; but the practice is dangerous, ſeve- 
ral children of late years having been 33 by 
injudicioully taking inwardly the dried leaves 
at theſe plants. This ſhould warn all people 
for the future from uſing this drug to kill the 
worms in children. | 

5. Trifoliate Black Hellebore. The leaves 
are trifoliate, ariſe from the roots on ſtrong foot- 


ſtalks, and are of a dark-green colour. Among 


theſe riſe the flower-ſtalks z each ſupports one 
flower, of a whitiſh or pale- green colour, which 
appears in winter, but is not ſucceeded by 

pl:nty as the two preceding 
ſorts, | 3 ä | 
Ihe third and fourth ſorts are propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds as ſoon as they are ripe, in 
beds of common mould made fine. The plants 


Trifoliats 
Black 
Heile. 
bore, 


wu'ture, 


will then readily come up, and require no trou- 


ble, except thinning them where they are too 


cloſe, keeping them clean from weeds all ſum- 


mer, and by the autumn they will be grown 
ſtrong enough to be removed to the places where 
they are deſigned to remain. e 

Some of theſe forts ſhould be planted among 
the ſhrubs in the wilderneis-quarters, where they 


will have a pretty effect by their green flowers in 


the winter ſeaſon. They are extremely hardy, 
and no foil or ſituation comes amits to them; 
and after they have once flowered and perfected 


their ſeeds, if they are permitted to ſcatter, ſuch 
{warms of plants will come up all around, as to 
cauſe as much trouble as weeds to reduce them 
to a proper number, and within bounds. | 
The fifth fort is propagated by parting of the 
roots, or ſowing the ſeeds, in the manner of the 
firſt ſort; but it requires a 
1. Black Hell-bore, or Chriſtmas Roſe, is 
titled, Helieborus ſcapo ſubunifloro ſubnudo, feliis 
pedatis, In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 
Helleborus ſcapo florifero ſubnudo, petiolo communi 


niger fore roſeo ; and Cluſius, Elleberus niger, le- 
gitimus. It grows naturally in Auſtria, Hetruria, 
the Alps and Appennine mountains. 

2. Winter Aconite is, Helleborus flore folio in- 
dente. Moriſon calls it, Hel/ebcrus ranunculoides 
præcox tuberoſus, fore luteo; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Aconitum unifolium bulboſum. It grows naturally 
in Lombardy, Italy, and the Appennine moun- 
tains, 1 3 BER 

3. Wild Black Hellebore is, Helleborus caule 
multifloro folioſo, foliis digitatis, 
Cliffort. it is termed, Helleborus caule æquali fo- 
lioſo, foliis radicalibus caulem tandem ſuperantibus. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Helleborus niger hortenſis, 
fore viridi; Cammerarius, Elleborum nigrum al- 


terum; Parkinſon, Helleboraſter minor, fore viri- 
dante; and Gerard, Helleboraſtrum. It grows 
naturally in woods, meadows, and mountainous 
places in England, and ſeveral parts of Europe. 
4. Great Black Hellebore, Bear's Foot, or 
Setter-Wort, is, Ilellelorus caule multiflaro folioſo, 
foliis pedatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 


Helleborus caule inferne angustato multifolio multi- 


floro, foliis caule brevioribus, Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Helleborus niger fetidus; Lobel, Helleboraſter 
maximus; and Moriton, Ilelleborus niger triſoliatus. 


It is found ſometimes in meadows and paſture- 
grounds, but for the moſt part in hedges in 
England, Germany, Switzerland, and Gaul. 

5. Trifoliate Hellebore is, Helleborus ſcapo 
unifloro, foliis ternatis. It grows naturally in the 


Helleborus is of the claſs and order Polyaudris 
Polygynia ; and the characters are, | 
1. CaLyx. There1s none. 


2. CoROLLA conliſts of five large, roundiſh, 
| 5 obtuſe 


light dry ſoil, and a 


Titles, 5 


bipartito. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Helleborus 


In the Hortus 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Lin aas 
ſeſtem. 
The cha- 
ractets. 
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| obtuſe petals. Their nectaria are many, very 


ſhort, tubulated, and placed circularly; they are 


narroweſt below, and divide at the top into two 
lips, which are erect, indented, and the inte- 


rlor one 1s the ſhorteſt. 


3. STAMINA are numerous awl-ſhaped fila- 


ments, with compreſſed antherz, which are nar- 


roweſt below, and ſtand erect. | | 
4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of ſeveral compreſſed 


germens, having awl-ſhaped ſtyles, with thickiſh 
ſtigmas. . 
5. PrRIOAR Nu conſiſts of ſeveral compreſſed 
bicarinated capſules,” of which the lower carina 
is the ſhorteſt, and the upper convex, and open 
for the diſcharge of the ſeeds. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, round, and 


| affixed to the ſuture. 


. {me Se {cc pn $$] ef ct cen hed Gr ene cn fe fp te hen t 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Bullated, 


. 


| HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


called. 
1. Bullated Helonias. 
2. Aſphodeloide Helonias. 


1. Bullated Helonias. The ſtalks are upright, i 
thick, firm, and two or three feet high. The 


radical leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and moderately 
broad; but thoſe on the ſtalk are narrow, and 
grow alternately. The flowers come out in ſpikes 


from the tops of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, and 


| and 
Aſphode- 


loide 


Helonias. 


Culture, 


bullated, appear in Auguſt, and the ſeeds ſome- 
times ripen in the autumn. 2 


2. Aſphodeloide Helonias. The ſtalks are un- 


divided, and grow to be two feet high. The | 


leaves are narrow, ſmooth in the middle, but 


have a rough border, grow erect, and are placed 
alternately on the ſtalk. The flowers are pro- 

duced from the tops of the ſtalks in long looſe 
ſpikes; they are of a white colour, appear in 
July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 


tumn. VV | | 
Theſe ſpecies are propagated by parting of 
the roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn, 
that they may be eſtabliſhed in their new ſitua- 
tion deer winter. They require a moiſt ſoil, 
eſpecially the firſt ſort, and both of them love 


the ſhade, After they are planted out they will 
require no trouble, except keeping them clean 


from weeds. 25 | 
They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the ſpring in beds of light 


Ver. i 
ET > 


vania. 


| little longer than the corolla, having incumbent 


--  DEXAIV, 


C 


earth made fine. When the plants come up, they 
| muſt be thinned where they are too cloſe, kept 
in good weeding, and duly watered in dry wea- 
ther all ſummer; and in the autumn they may 
be taken up, with a ball of earth to each root, 


and ſet in the places where they are deſigned to 
mag | 

1. The firſt ſpecies is named ſimply, Helonias. Titles. 
In the Amenitates Acad. it is termed, Helonias 
foliis radicalibus tanceolatiss Plukenet calls it, 


| Ephemerum phalangoides Virginianum floſculis ar- 
 buteis bullatis in ſpicam congeſtis. It grows na- 


turally in moiſt places in Virginia and Penſyl- 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Helonias foliis cau- 


linis ſetaceis. It grows naturally in Penſylvania. 


Helonias is of the claſs and order Hexandria 4 4 
Trigynia ; and the characters are, 3 


| | and order 
I. CALVxX. There is none. 8 e 

2. COROLLA is ſix oblong, equal, deciduous Linnzan 
_ petals. 5 ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


3. STamina are ſix awl-ſhaped filaments eters: 


anthere. 5 
4. PrsTi.LuM conſiſts of a roundiſh three- 


_ cornered germen, and three ſhort reflexed ſtyles, 


with obtuſe ſtigmas. | 

5. PERICARPIUM 15 a roundiſh trilocular caps 
ſule. . . 8 
6. Stix A. The ſeeds are roundiſh. 
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His genus conſiſts of two well- known 
ſpecies, called, 
; . The Fellow Day: Lily. 
Sp.cies. 2. The Red Day Lily. 
1. The Yellow Day-Lily has a ſtrong fibrous 
Dar L. h root, to which hang ſcveral oBlohg tubers of a 
deleribed. yellowiſh colour, The leaves are dong, narrow, 


hollowed, and pointed. The ftalk 1s ſlender, 
| pear. When the plants come up, keep them 


naked, vpricht, firm, and grows to about two 
feet high; near the top it Uivides into a few | 
branc hes or footſtalks, each of which ſupports a 
large flower of the Lily kind. This is of a bright- 


5 | ripen in Auguſt, 

Varictiess There is a x variety or two of this plant reſpet- | 
| ing the ſize or growth, but in ans other reſpect 

they correſpond. _ ; 


Red Day- 2. Red Day-Lily. This is a large pes bl 


: Li plant. The fibres are ſtrong and ficlhy, and 
| ceicnved. the tubers are large and oblong, From this iſſue 
many leaves near a yard in length, which are 

hollowed, pointed, and turn back near the top. 


The flower-ftalk 3 is naked, firm, thick, and will | 


1 | often grow to about a yard high. Near the top 

| it divides into a few branches, which contain the 

1 flowers: Theſe are of the Lily kind, and large. 
It is called the Red Lily, but this is very im- 
proper; for the colour is a compoſition of a red, 
brown, and copper colour; in ſhort, in that re- 


ſpect it is not very deſirable, for the colour is | 


dull, and a bad mixture of thoſe forts. The 
ſtamina are large, and poſſeſſed of much copper- 
i coloured farina, which 1s emitted from the an- 
| there in great plenty on being touched, and has 
| often afforded much merrime! nt to the Gardener, 
who cauſing the flowers to be {melt to by the 
unknowing ones, the farina has diſcharged itſelf 
in ſuch plenty over their faces, as to ſtain them 
ol a copper colour. It flowers i in June, and the 
| | | {eeds ripen in Auguſt, 


| ethod of the roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn, 

| | 3 though they will grow at any ſeaſon of the year. 
1 parted | in the autumn, the largeſt offsets will 
tiower the ſucceeding ſummer, and may be im- 
mediately planted w here they are to remain; but 
the ſmaller ſhould be fer in the nurſery- ground for 

a year; to gain ſtrength, and then ve planted e out 


yellow colour, and poſſeſſed of an agrecable | 
- odour ; it will be in blow in June, and the leeds 


„ N 


CCXXV. 


PAY LIES a LLY, 
ASPHODEL. 


— 


T hete ſorts are eaſily propagated by parting of | 


| for good. Theſe plants ſhould be teinbied and 


reduced every three years, or they will get too 


large for ima'] gardens, eſpecially the ſecond 


lort, which is a ſpreading, over-bearing plant. 


They may be caſily raiſed from ſeeds ſown 
in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; for if 


they are kept until the ſpring, they will often lie 


until the ſpring following before the Plants ap- 


clear of weeds, frequently water them in dry 
weather, and in the autumn plant them in the 
nurſery- ground in beds at a foot aſunder. In 
theſe beds they may remain one year, and be then 


planted out where they are deſigned to flower, 


which will be, in the ſtrongeſt plants, the ſummer 
following 
I. Yellow Day-Lily is titled, Hemerocallis co- 


rollis flavis. In the Hortus Upſal. it is called, 


Hemerocallis ſcapo ramoſo, corollis monopetalis ; in 


the Hortus Chffort. Hemerocallis radice tuberoſi, 


corollis monopetalis. Gmelin calls it, Hemerocallis 


radice tuberoſd, corollis monopetalis luteis; Cluſius, 


Lilio-aſphodelus luteo flore ; Caſpar Bauhine, Li- 


in moſt parts of Hungary and Siberia. 
2. The Red Day-Lily is titled, Hemerocallis 


corollis fulvis. Cluſius calls it, Lilio-aſphodelus 
| puniceus, and Caſpar Bauhine, Lilium rubrum, 


aſphodeli radice. It grows naturally in China. 
Hemerocallis is of the claſs and order Hexan- 
dria Monogynia; and the characters are, 
f. LALYE. There 1 is none. 
2. Co·olLA is an infundibuliforme campa- 


nulated petal, deeply cut into fix parts. The 
tube is ſhort, and the limb patent and re- 


flexed. | 
3. STAMINA are fix ſubulated declinated fila- 


4. P1sT1LLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh ſulcated 


Titles: 


| lum luteum, aſphodeli radice. It grows naturally 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


ments the length of the corolla, though the 
upper ones are ſomewhat ſhorter than the others, 
with oblong, incumbent, aſſurgent antheræ. 


germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length and ſituation 


of the ſtamina, and _an 8 three · cornered, 


aſſurgent ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, trilobous, i- 


gonal capſule of three cells. 


6. SeMINa, The ſeeds are numerous and 


roundiſh. 


CHAP 


— 


„F 


Species. 


Sen 
Rupture- 
wort, 


and 
Shrubby 

; Rupture - 
wort 


deſcribed. 


Method 
of propa- 
ating 
r 


produce in abundance. 


C HA P. 


HERNIARIA, 


F this genus there are two abiding FOE 


called, 
. Sea Rupture-wort. 
4. Shrobby Rupture-wort. | 
Sea Rupture-wort. The talks are tough, 
Pre and lie on the ground. The leaves are 
oval, pointed, gloſſy, of a thickith ſubſtance, 
and a little reſemble thole of wild thyme. The 
flowers come out in cluſters from the ſides of the 
branches almoſt their whole length; 


2. Shrubby n The ſtalks are 
ligneous, branching, and lie on the ground. 
The leaves are oval, pointed, hairy, and of a 
pale-green colour. The flowers come out in 
cluſters from the ſides of the ſtalks at the joints; 


they are ſmall, yellowiſh, and ſhew themſelves 


the greateſt part of the ſummer. 


Both theſe forts are eaſily propagated by the 
lips or cuttings, or dividing the roots. They 


ſhould be planted in the ſpring in a ſhady place, 


and they will readily grow. All ſummer they | 
muſt be kept clean from weeds, be frequently 
watered in dry weather, and in the autumn may 


be removed to the places where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. 
They are allo propagated by ſeeds, which they 


they are ripe, in a bed of any common mould 


where they are deſigned to remain. 


plants of very little beauty, and chiely co- 


made fine, and they will readily come up. Here 
they may ſtand, with the uſual care of weeding | 


and watering in dry weather, until they are of 
proper ſtrength to be removed to the places 
They are 


ON ob) ROMEO O 


EH kk 


they are 
ſmall, and of a yellowiſh-green colour; they 
make their appearance in May and June, and 
frequently ſhew themlelves at the end of . 
mer and in autumn. 


Sow theſe ſoon after 
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RUPTURE-WORT. 


veted by thoſe who are fond of all ſorts of 
Plants. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is, Herniaria lenticulata. Tides; 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Polygonum minus tentti- 
folium;, allo, Polygonum minus lentifolium; Pluke- 
net terms it, Polygonum maritimum longius radi- 
catum noſtras, ſerpyllifolio craſſo nitente; Buxbaum 
names it, Camphorata fruteſcens, 22 latis &. 
anguſtis; Parkinſon. Polygonum minus Monſpelienſe; 
and Petiver, Polygonnm folio circinato. It grows 


naturally on the ſea-ſhores in England, alſo near 


Montpelier in France, and the Eſcurial in 
Spain. 

2. Shrubby Rupture-root is, Herniaria cau- 
libus Fruticoſis, floribus quadrifiais, Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Herniaria fruticoſa, viticulis lignaſis; 


and John Bauhine, Polygonum herniarie folio & 
facie, perampla radice. It _ grows naturally in 


Spain. Fan 
Herniaria is of the claſs and order Pentandria and order 
Digynia; and the characters are, man 


1. CaLvyx is a monophyllous, permanent pe- Linnæan 
rianthium, coloured on the inſide, and divided 8 
into five acute, ſpreading ſegments. raster. 

2. CoßoLLA. There is none. | 

3. STAMINA are five minute awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments, ſituated between the ſegments of the ca- 
lyx, having ſimple antheræ. There are five other 
filaments, "which are ſterile, and placed alter- 
nately with them. 


4. PISTILLuu conſiſts of an oval germen, a 


very ſhort ſtyle, and two acuminated ſtigmas 


the length of the ſtyle. 
5. PERICARPLUM 1s a very {mall convened cap- | 


ſule, ſituated in the bottom of the calyx. 


6. SEMINAa, The ſeeds are lingle, oval, acu- 
minated, and bright, | 
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HESPERIS, DAME's VIOLET, or ROCKET: 


OST of the ſpecies of  Hihperis are 
remarkable for their fragrance, eſpecially 


in evenings, when the circumambient air will 


be rephete with their odours. Hence the word 
Heſperis, which ſignifies the Evening, was ori- 
ginally given to theſe plants. All of them are 


of ſhort duration : The longeſt livers might not 


improperly be termed biennials ; but as by ſome 


care and management they may be preſerved for 


ſeveral years, I will introduce ſome of them inte 
this place; and theſe ſhall be, 12 
1. The Common Garden Rocket. $pecies. 
2. The Unſavory Rocket. 
3. The Hungarian Mountain Rocket. 
4. The Siberian Rocket. The 
1. The Common Garden Rocket will grow ft0.:Common 
about two feet high. The ſtalks are round, up- Garden 


right, fir hal leaves are of an Rocker 
ight, firm, and hairy. The leaves are oral, deſcribed 
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oval, lanceolate figure; they are rough, large, 


Varieties. 


and pointed; their edges are ſerrated, their co- 
lour is a freſh green, and they fit cloſe to the 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced in large ſpikes 
at the tops of the branches, and in ſmaller from 
the wings of the leaves; they will be in blow in 
June, and the ſingle forts will produce good ſeeds 
in September. This is the Garden Rocket, and 
of this ſpec.es are the following varieties: | 
The Single White Garden Rocker. 
The Single Crimſon Garden Rocket. 
The Single Purple Garden Rocker. 
The Double White Garden Rocker. 
The Double Purple Garden Rocket. 
The Purple and White Garden Rocket. 


Of theſe the double ſorts are the moſt beau- 


tiful, but the ſingle kinds are poſſeſſed of the 


The 
Unſavory 
Rocket. 


higheſt fragrance, on which account a larger 
ſhare of them ſhould be planted near rooms, or 
in pots, for the ſake of their odours. The ladies 
have always been remarkably fond of theſe 
plants, and have much diſtinguiſhed them with 


a place in their bed-chambers, dreſſing- rooms, 
and apartments. Hence the name Dame's Violet 


is ſuppoſed originally to be given to them. 
2. The Unſavory Rocket. This is a diſtinct 


ſpecies, but very much reſembles the Sweet- 
It will fgrow to about 
two feet high. The ſtalk is round, upright, and 


ſcented Garden Rocket. 


firm. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, 
acute-pointed, and fit cloſe to the branches. The 
flowers terminate the branches in ſpikes; the ca- 


lyces are uncoloured, and the petals of the flowers 


are obtuſe, without that pointed indenture which 


is peculiar to the petals of the other ſort; the 
ſtamina, alſo, are ſhorter than the tube of the 
flower; and in theſe the ſpecific differences 


Varieties. 


Mountain 
Rocket, 


high. 


chiefly conſiſt. Of this ſpecies there are the fol- 


lowing varieties: _ | 
The Single White. 
The Single Purple. 
The Double White. 
The Double Purple. 
3. Mountain Rocket. 


The flowers are pro- 


kind of looſe panicles; they are ſmall and of a 
pale colour, but are poſſeſſed of the higheſt 


degree of fragrance imaginable; on which ac- 


count they are in the higheſt eſteem in all parts, 
and much cultivated to exhilarate the different 
apartments of ladies, &c. in moſt countries. 

4. Siberian Rocket is a tall plant; it will 
grow to about four feet high. The leaves are 
ſpear- ſhaped, long and narrow, and beautifully 
ſerrated. The ſtalks are upright and firm; and 
the flowers ornament the tops. They are of a 
purple colour, and each is compoſed of four 
This is a very fine ſpecies, 
and makes a good variety among other plants 


and 

Siberian 
Rocket 
deſcribed. 


Culture 
of the 
ſingle 
ſorts. 


obtuſe entire petals. 


of the ſame growth. 
The Single ſorts I would adviſe the Gardener 
to conſider as biennials only, except the ſorts 


with ſtriped flowers, which muſt be treated as 


the Double kinds. 


Let him, therefore, ſow the 


| ſeeds in April, in a border where he would chuſe 
to have the plants flower ; for they will do better 


by not being diſturbed. 


fine; ſifted mould. Where the plants come up | 


The foil ſhould be 
freſh, and the ſeeds fown thinly over it, and 
then covered down with a quarter of an inch of 


too thick, thin them, and the drawn plants may 
be made to ornament ſome other part of the 
garden, Plants thus raifed will tower ftrong 


theſe plants. 


This plant riſes with | 
upright hairy ſtalks to about two feet and a half 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, 
and much reſemble thoſe of the Common Garden | 
Rocket, but are larger. 
duced in June, from the top of the ſtalk, in 


 obtuſiſſimis integris. 


in June, or the beginning of July; and will 
afford you plenty ot ſecds for a ſucceſſion in 
September. | 

Ihe Mountain Rocket is mere tender than 


the other ſorts, and liable to be defiroyed by 
the ſeverity of our winters. Let, therefore, a few 


ſeeds be ſown in pots, that they may be ſet in 
the green-houſe during that ſeaſon ; and let the 
ſituation for the others be naturally dry and 
warm: ſo will they be leſs liable to be deſtroyed, 
and your expectations fruſtrated of a blow of 


theſe flowers, from which, more than their beauty, 


their excellence is derived. 
Let us now take a view of the Double ſorts. 


And for this, in order to continue them for many 


years, the roots ſhould be divided every autumn. 
But to encreaſe them in plenty, let the following 
method be taken: Plant a ſufficient number of 


Meannet 
of propa. 
gauag 
the 
double 
lorts. 


them in a ſhady part of the ſeminary; and when 


the flower-ſtalks are advanced to about half their 
growth, cut them off near the ground. This 
will cauſe the roots to ſhoot out afreſh, and by 
the fides of the ſtalks ſeveral heads for the con- 


tinuance of the plant may be expected to grow. 


| Theſe, therefore, ſhould be divided in the au- 


tumn ; and this is the beſt method of encreaſing 


The cuttings alſo will 
time you head the plants, let the bottom parts 
of the cuttings be ſet in a moiſt ſhady border. 
Water them frequently in dry weather, and now 


grow; ſo that at the 


and then ſtir the mould about them to admit 


the influences of the dew and rain. 


Several of 
_ theſe will become good plants, though the gene- 


rality of them will be weak and ſickly, and a 


large ſhare of them canker and rot. And al- 


though this is a practice much recommended by 


Gardeners, I ever found, that the beſt plants 


were always to be obtained from dividing thoſe 


roots which had been headed before. 


1. The Garden Rocket is titled, Heſperis caule 


ſimplici erefio, foliis ovato-lanceolatis denticulatis, 
Caſpar Bauhine calls 


Petalis mucrone emarginatis. 
it, Heſperis hortenſis; Dodonæus, Viola matronalis. 
It grows naturally in Italy. | | 
2. Unſavory Rocket. 
peris caule fimplici erecto, folits ſubba$atis dentatis, 


Titles. 


This is titled, Heſ- 


petalis obluſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Heſperis 


| ſybveſtris inodora ; Cluſius, ſimply. Heſperis. It 


grows naturally in ſome parts of England; alſo, 


near Vienna and Montpelier. 


3. Mountain Rocket. This ſpecies is termed, 
Caſpar Bau- 


Heſperis caule hiſpido ramoſo patente. 
hine calls it, Heſperis montana pallida odoratiſſima; 
Cammerarius, Heſperis Pannonica. 
turally in Hungary and Auſtria. 
4. Siberian Rocket is titled, 


Heſperis is of the claſs and order Tetrachnamia 
Siliquoja ; and the characters are, | 
1. Cal vx is a deciduous perianthium, com- 


poſed of four narrow lanceolate leaves, which 


converge toward their tops, but open at the 


It grows na- 


Heſperis caule 
| Smplict, foliis lanceolatis dentato-ſerratis, petalis 
It grows naturally in Si- 


Cl: 
and crde? 
is the 
Linnzan 


yſem. 
The cha- 
raters. 


bottom; the two oppoſite ones are prominent 


near the baſe. x 


2, CoROLLA is compoſed of four oblong pe- 
tals in form of a croſs. Theſe are bent ob- 
liquely, and have long narrow ungues about 
the length of the calyx. | 
3. STAMINA. Theſe are ſix ſubulated fila- 
ments about the length of the tube. Tuo 
of theſe are much ſhorter than the other. 
antherz are very narrow, erect, and reflexed at 
their points. | | 


4. Pis- 


The 


—_—— 


PE R E N N I A L 


„ l 


F R N. 


tion of the root of this plant ſends forth ſingle ſtalks to 


Oval about two feet or a yard in height. The leaves 


Crenated- T. 
leaved, Vor. J. 
50 


565 
4. PisrILLUu. There is a priſmatic, four- 5. PERICARPIUM is a long, compreſſed, plane; 
cornered germen, without any ſtyle, but an up- | ſtriated, bilocular pod. = 
right oblong ſtigma, ſplit at the baſe, and con- 6. SEMINA. The feeds are numerous, oval, 
nivent at the top. | . MN, and compreſſed; | | OY 
GM A £3; CCXXVIII. 
FE NEC WH ER 4 
HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, | is extremely hardy, and will grow almoſt any 
commonly called American Sanicle. where. | „ 
Ties The root is fibrous, ſtrong, and ſends forth There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 
plant de- numerous leaves, which form a large bunch on it ſtands with the name ſimply Henchera. Her- Titles. 
ſcribed. the crown. The leaves are pretty large, almoſt | man calls it, Cortuſa Americana, fore ſquallid? | 
| round, indented, and grow on long ſlender foot- | puyrpureo; and Plukenet, Sanicula, ſ. Cartuſa 
ſtalks. The flower-ſta ks ariſe among the leaves | Americana ſpicata, floribus ſquallide purpurets. It 
from the root, are almoſt naked, and grow to | grows naturally in Virginia. | 5 
about a foot and a half high. The flowers come Henchera is of the claſs and order Pentandria Clafe and 
out in panicles from the tops of the ftalks; | Dzgynia ; and the characters are, n 
they are of a dirty purple colour, appear in | 1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, rounded peri- the Lin- 
May and June, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by | anthium, divided into five obtuſe ſegments. 3 
ripe ſeeds in Auguſt or September. 2. Cool LA conſiſts of five oval narrow pe- 98 = 
Method It is chicfly propagated by parting the roots | tals the length of the calyx, and inſerted in the ragers. 
of propa- in autumn, but a greater number of plants may | edge of it. Ds + 5 
gating it. be ſooner raiſed from ſeeds when they ripen | 3. STamina are five awl-ſhaped, erect fila- 
well. Sow the feeds therefore in March, in a | ments more than twice the calyx, with roundiſh 
bed of light earth in a ſhady place. Water antherz. „„ „ 
the beds frequently, and when the plants come | 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, ſemi- 
up, thin them where they are too clole. Keep | bifid germen, and two ſtraight ſtyles the length 
them clean from weeds, and water them, if the | of the ſtamina, with obtuſe ſtigmas. - 
weather ſhould prove dry, all ſummer; and in { 5. Pericareivm is an oval, acuminated, ſe- 
the autumn they may be removed to the places | mibiad capſule, having two reflexed horns, and 
where they are deſigned to remain. It loves | containing two cells. | „ 
a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation beſt; but it 6. SEMINA. The feeds are many and ſmall. 
VVVVCCCCCCCVCVVVVVVVVVVCVCVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVUVUVUVUVUVVVUVUVUVUVUVUVUVCVVVUUVUVUVVVUVUVEE BEEBE NE BE NES MEA 
HIBISCUS SYRIAN MAttow: 
FF\ H E ſpecies of Hibiſcus are, for the | are of an oval figure, broad, and pointed; their 
| moſt part, tender annuals; or ſuch whoſe | edges are obtuſely ſerrated, and they are downy | 
lives are of a longer date, if preſerved with the | underneath. The flowers are produced from 
warmth and care of the ſtove. Two ſpecies at | the ſides of the branches on footſtalks; they are 
leaſt, however, we will venture to introduce in | large, and of a delightful purple colour; and 
this place, their roots being perennial, tolerably | when the ſeaſon has been warm and ſuitable for 
hardy, and in warm ſeaſons will exhibit their | them to blow fair, they have been of admirable 
bloom fair and full; and theſe are, beauty. The ſtalks are annual; they periſh at 
Species, 1. The Oval Crenated-leaved Hibiſcus. the approach of winter, and the roots ſend forth 
2. The Marſh Purple-flowering Hibiſcus, freſh ones the ſucceeding ſpring. | | 
Deſcrip. I. The Oval Crenated-leaved Hibiſcus. The 2. Marſh Hibiſcus. This ſpecies alſo. ſends and 


Mar 


forth ſingle herbaceous ſtalks from the root in 174” 
ibiſcus. 


the ſpring, to about the height of the former. 
>" | | The 


= 
— 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


1 


Culture. 


Hpecies. 


taken root, muſt not be neglected. | 
tumn they will be ſtrong plants, and hardy 
enough to endure the cold of our winters; and 


The leaves are oval, ſubtrilobate, and broad; 
their upper ſurface is of a ſire green colour, 
but their under is downy, The flowers are 
produced from the wings of the leaves; they 
are large, of a bright-purple colour, and very 
beautiful. The ſtalks, like thoſe of the former 
ſpecies, die to the ground at the approach of 
winter, and freſh ones are produced in the 
ſpring: They muſt therefore be cleared away 
from the roots as toon as they begin to decay, 
that the appearance of neatneſs and elegance 
may be kept up. — 

Theſe plants are eaſily raiſed z the greateſt 
difficulty will be to make them blow fair. Sow 
the ſeeds in the ſpring, on a moderate hot-bed, 
to facilitate their growth. They will readily 


come up, and the uſual care mult attend them 


unil they are of ſize to tranſplant. A moilt, 
or at leaſt a cloudy day ſhould be fixed upon for 
the purpoſe, and a naturally-warm and well- 


ſheltered place ſhould be their ſtation. Water 


muſt be given them in dry weather, and ſhade | 


from the great heat of the ſun, until they have 
By the au- 


by the autumn following, if the ſpring and ſum- 
mer have been mild and forward, they will ſhew 


their bloom. 8 8 22885 
But as this depends upon a propitious ſeaſon, 


in order to have a more certain blow of theſe 
flowers, let ſome of the roots, at the time of 


their removal from the ſced- bed, be ſet in pots; 


OMA FP: 
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and let theſe be plunged up to the rims in a 
warm well-ſheltered place. Clumps of annuals 
are recommended for moſt gardens, and ſome 
ſituations more peculiarly call for ſuch an or- 
nament. Where this is moſt wanted, let a hot. 
bed be made, ſtrong and good, and let the pots 
be placed on this hot-bed ; then fill up the ca- 


— ——— 


vities, and even over the rims of the pots that 


they may not appear. After this, bring a ſuf. 
ficient quantity of mould to form a ſlope from 
the top of the hot-bed to the walk. Here, 
then, will be a tumulus of any ſize or ſhape 


you pleaſe ; and all over it plant ſuch annuals 


as flower late in the autumn, and are proper 
to join in the aſſortment with out Syrian Mal- 
low, which will then appear to be of the ſame 
family. Thus theſe plants may be brought for- 
ward by the hot-bed, and made to enrich a 
clump of that nature, which every true lover of 
taſte and gardening never fails to admire, 

1. Oval Crenated-leaved Hibiſcus. This ſpecies 
is titled, Hibiſcus foliis ovatis acuminatis ſerratis, 
caule ſimpliciſſimo, petiolis floriferis. In the Hortus 
Clilfort. it is called, Hibiſcus foliis ovatis cre- 
natis. Tournefort calls it, Ketmia Africana po- 


puli folio, It grows common in Canada and Vir- 


ginia. 25 5 
2. Marſh Hibiſcus. This ſpecies 1s titled, Hi- 
trilobis ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus axillaribus. 
par Bauhine calls it, Althea paluſtris ; Dodonzus, 
Althea hortenſis, five peregrina. 
rally in Canada and Virginia. 


xxx. 


HIERACIUM HAW EK W E E D, 


that are not very pretty plants, and there 


are very few but what are weeds and unnoticed 


in the places where they grow naturally. Our 


own country is ornamented with no leſs than 
eight diſtinct ſpecies of this genus, which con- 


tain in themſelves more than forty different 


ſorts: Our hills, our dales, our dry banks, and 


our highways, are garniſhed with ſome or other 
of them, and they heighten the colouring of the 


flowery ſhow, The different parts of the world 

have ſtill other ſpecies that grow ſpontaneouſly 

in the like plentiful manner. The principal 

ſpecies are, | 3 
1. Orange Hawkweed, or Grim the Collier. 


2. Wall Hawkweed, or French Lungwort. 
3. Broad-leaved Pyrenean Hawkweed. 
4. Heart-leaved Pyrenean Hawkweed. 


5. Moth Mullein-leaved Pyrenean Hawkweed. | 


6. Mountain Hawkweed. 
7. Mouſe- car Hawkweed. 


8. Narrow - leaved Hawkweed. 


9. Upright Hawkweed, 

10. Gronovius's Hawkweed. 

11. Gmelin's Hawkweed. 

12. Broad-leaved Buſhy Hawkweed. 
13. Narrow-leaved Buthy Hawkweed. 
14. Bohemian Hawkweed, 


& % HERE are very few ſpecies of Hieracium | 


15. Holy Hawkweed, 

16. Cymoſe Hawkweed, _ 

17. Common Creeping Mouſe-ear, | | 
1. Orange Hawkweed is a very pretty ſmall 


| plant, and has been long cultivated in gardens 


Titles. 


_ bifcus caule herbaceo ſimpliciſſumo, folits ovatis ſub- 
Cal- 


It grows natu- 


OSA 8 e ee 


Deſcrip- 


| ion of 
on account of the flowers: Hence the name ee 


Garden Hawkweed has been applied to it: But 


Orange 
Hawk- 


it is more generally known among the common- weed. 


| people by the name of Grim the Collier; a 


phraſe which has been in uſe for many genera- 
tions, and which was firſt given it probably on 
account of the dark coal-aſh colour of the ca- 
lyx, for the flower itſelf is of a bright orange 
colour. The leaves of this ſpecies are oblong, 


| oval, entire, of a blackiſh-green colour, and 


very hairy. The flower-ſtalk will grow to about 
a foot high; it is very hairy, round, ſingle, up- 


right, and naked, at leaſt is garniſhed with no 
more than one ſmall leaf near the top. At 


| the top of this ſtalk grow the flowers in a co- 


rymbus; one flower uſually appears firſt, which 
is always the moſt perfect and beautiful: The 
cup is compoſed of many narrow dirty-looking 


| ſcales, which occaſioned the above cant-word for 


the plant. The flowers are of a reddiſh orange ; 


colour; they will be in blow early in June, and 
there will be a ſucceſſion of them for three 


months or more, during which time good feed 


may 


Heart. 


leaved 
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may be obtained from the ſtalks of the farit 
flowers. | | 

2. Wall Hawkweed grows common upon old 
walls in ſome parts of England, but is never- 
theleſs a very pretty flower, and on this account 
is often admitted into gardens, It ſends out 


ſeveral leaves from the root, which are of an 
oval figure, very hairy, and have their edges 


indented. The flower-ſtalks will riſe to about 
a foot high, and divide into feveral branches, 
Each of the ſmaller branches are terminated by 
a flower; they are large, of a fine yellow co- 
lour, and have a ſhowy look; they will be in 
blow in June, and their ſeeds ripen in Augult, 
16 varie- Of this ſpecies there are ſix or ſeven varieties, 
ties, differing in ſize, ſhape of their leaves, or in 
| ſome reſpect or other. | : 
3. Broad-leaved Pyrenean Hawkweed. This 


FA 
eee ſpecies ſends forth ſeveral leaves from the root, 


leaved 


pytenean, which are broad, of an oval figure, greyiſh co- | 


lour, and have their edges indented, The ſtalk 
divides into ſeveral branches, and is garniſhed 
with ſmaller oblong leaves, which half embrace 
it with their baſe z its height is about a foot. 
The flowers are produced in bunches from 
the tops of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, of a 


pale- yellow colour, and make their appearance 


about the ſame time with the former. 


leaved leaves are heart-ſhaped, and their edges are in- 
Pyrenean, dented. The ſtalk, which will grow to better 


than a foot high, divides into ſeveral branches, and 


is garniſhed with ſmaller leaves, which ſurround 
it with their baſc. 
and each ſupports a ſingle flower; it is large, 
of a fine yellow colour, will be in blow in May, 


and afford good ſeeds in July. Of this ſpecies 


there are ſeveral varieties. | 


Moth 
Mullein- 
"a about the height of the former. The leaves are 
 Pyrenean, 
and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The 
flowers grow from the wings of the ſtalks on 
ſhort footſtalks ; they are yellow, will be in blow 
in June, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by good ſeeds 
here. Cs | VV 
6. Mountain Hawkweed. The leaves are ob- 
long, entire, and woolly. The ſtalks are ſlender, 
ſix or eight inches high, and ſometimes adorned 
with one or two very ſmall narrow leaves. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the tops of the 


Mountain 


ſtalks ; they are large, have hairy cups, appear | 


in May, June, and July, and often again in 
autumn. „ | 


Monte. 7. Mouſe- ear Hawkweed. The leaves are 


car, oval, oblong, undivided, hairy, and of a green 
285 From the ſide of the root ſeveral ſhoots 
proceed, which lie on the ground and ſtrike 
root; but the flower-ſtalk is nearly upright, 
naked, and about a foot high, The flowers are 


colour. 


numerous on the tops of the ſtalks; they are 

of a pale-yellow colour, and make their greateſt 

ſhow in May and June. „ 
8. Narrow-leaved Hawkweed. This ſpecies 
ſends forth ſide- ſhoots, which creep along the 
ground, and ſtrike root like the former. The 
leaves are ſpear- ſnaped, acute, and entire. The 


Narrow 
leaved, 


flower-ſtalk is erect, naked, hairy, and about 


half a foot high. The flowers are produced in 
ſmall panicles from the tops of the ſtalks; they 


are of a yellow colour, and appear about the 


ſame time with the foriner. 
9. Upright Hawkweed. The leaves are oval, 
wk. broad, downy, and indented on their edges. 
weed The ſtalk is naked, upright, branching, and 
_ Gſcribed, about a foot high. The flowers come out in 


"as 
Upright 


ind of ſpikes from the ends of the branches; 


4. Heart-leaved Pyrenean Hawkweed. The 
The ſmaller ſtalks are hairy, 


5. Moth Mullein-leaved Pyrenean Hawk weed. 
This ſpecies riſes with ſeveral erect ſtalks to 


ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, indented on their edges, 


hairy, ramoſe, and about a foot and a half high. 


| moſt every - where, and is unknown to few. 


| neath, | 
grow to about fix or right inches high. The 


ſeeds in July. 


they are of a pale- yellow colour, and the upper 
flowers blow firſt, which are by far the faireſt ; 
they ſhew themſelves the end of May and the 
beginning of June, and the ſeeds ripen in July. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with ſingle 7: vatie: 
ſtalks, „„ ty. | 
10. Gronovius's Hawkweed. The radical 3 
leaves are oval, obtuſe, entire, and hairy. The viuss, 
ſtalk is ſlender, erect, about a foot high; and 
furniſhed with one or two {peartthaped leaves, 
which fir cloſe, and embrace it with their baſe. 
The flowers come out in panicles ſrom the tops 


of the ſtalks; they appear in June and July, 


and often again in autumn. 3 
11. Gmelin's Hawkweed. The radical leaves Gmelin's, 


are oval, ſerrated, and ſmooth. T1 he ſtalks are 


naked, and divide into a few branches near the 

top. The flowers grow ſingly on hairy foot- 

ſtalks; and then form a panicle on the tops of 

the ſtalks; they appear in June, and the leeds 

ripen in July or Auguſt. 3 
12. Broad- leaved Buſhy Hawkweed. The Proadl- 


| ſtalks are upright, ligneous, and about two feet Rags 


high. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, in- rene 


_ dented, and half embrace the ſtalk with their weed. 


baſe. The flowers come out in panicles from 
the tops of the plant; they are of a yellow 
colour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 


. ripen in Auguſt. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with hairy Its vatie- 


leaves; a ſecond with ſmooth leaves; and a ties. 


third of very low growth _ 12 85 

13. Narrow-leaved Buſhy Hawkweed. The Narrow- 
ſtalks are upright, hairy, brittle, and about a leaved 
foot and a half high. The leaves are long, nar- Buſby 
row, and indented on their edges. The flowers —_— 
come out in kind of panicles from the tops of 
the talks; they are 1 a yellow colour, appear 


in May and June, and the jeeds ripen in July. 


There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies re- Its varie- 
ſpecting the properties of the leaves, ſtalks, and ties. 
flowers. | | 1 . | 

14. Bohemian Hawkweed, The ſtalks are 
Bohe- 
The leaves are very rough and hairy; the ta- wian, 


| dical ones are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, and indented ; 


but the others are heart-ſhaped, and embrace 
the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers grow 
ſingly on footſtalks from the ends and ſides of 
the branches; they are large and of a yellow 


colour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 


ripen in Auguſt, 15 | | 
15, Holy Hawkweed. The leaves are lyre- Holy, 
ſhaped, indented, and obtuſe, The ſtalks are 
naked, ſlender, and about fix or eight inches 
high. Each of the branches is terminated by a 
yellow flower, which will be in blow in June, 
and afford good feeds in Auguſt. | 
16. Cymoſe Hawkweed. The leaves are ſpear- Cymoſe, 
ſhaped, long, acute, entire, erect, and rough and 
hairy on both ſides. The ſtalk grows to about 


a foot high, is hairy, eſpecially near the bottom, 


and garniſhed with one ſmall leaf only. The 
flowers come out in cymoſe bunches from the 
ends of the ſtalks ; they are of a yellow colour, 
appear in May and June, and continue in ſuc- 


ceſſion the greateſt part of the ſummer. 


17. Common Creeping Moule-ear grows al- n 
; 6 Common 
The root ſends forth leaves and ſtalks, which Creeping 
creep and ſtrike freſh root into the ground, Moule- 
The leaves are oval, entire, and downy under- ya, bes 
The flower-ſtalks are ſtender, hairy, and * 


flowers are produced ſingly from the tops of the 
ſtalks; they are of a pale- yellow colour, come 
out in May and June, and are ſucceeded by ripe 


The 
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A COMPLETE EODY OF PLANTING AND 


GARDENING. 


Method 
of propa- 
guuon. 


Titles, 


The propagation of all theſe forts is fo ealy, 
that you cannot miſs it. Part the roots in the 
autumn, or in the ſpring, and every offset will 
ſpeedily become a good plant. | 

Theſe plants are alto propagated by ſeeds. 
Sow them in the autumn or in the ſpring : They 
will ſoon come up, and may be afterwards either 
thinned to proper diſtances, or tranſplanted (0 
d'fierent parts of the flower-garden. 

The roots creep pretty much under the 
ſurface of the ground; ſo that in a little time 
they will overſpread a large ſpace. It will be 
neceſſary, therefore, to take the roots up every 
two or three years, and plant aticſh as many 
offsets as you chuſe, and throw the others away. 
Theſe will flower ſtronger, and be much hand- 
ſomer, than broad over-run patches of theſe 
plants. | 9 | | 
They will alſo propagate themſelves ; for if 
the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, they will freely 
come up, and produce very good plants for 
any purpoſe. 5 - 
1. Orange Hawkweed is titled, Iieracium fo- 
lis integris, caule ſubnudo ſimpliciſſimo piloſo coryin- 
bifero. Caſpar Eauhine calls it, Hieracium ber- 


tenſe, floribus atro-purpuraſcentibus ; alſo, Hiera- 


cium Alpinrm non laciniatum, flore fuſco; Co- 
lumna, Hieracium Germanicum ; Moriſon, Pilo— 


fella polyclonos repens major Syriaca, fore ampio 


aurantiaco. It grows naturally in the woods of 
Syria, Helvetia, and Auſtria,  _ | 

2. Wall Hawkweed, This ſpecies is titled, 
Hicracium caule ramoſo, foliis radicalibus oval, 
dentatis, caulino minore. In the Flera Lopp. it 


is termed, Hicracium caule ramoſo, foliis ovatts 


dentatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hieracium mu- 
rorum, folio piloſiſſimo; alſo, Hieracium murorum 
laciniatum minus piloſum; Tabernæmontanus, Pul- 


monaria Gallica femina; Ray, Hicracium macro- 


caulon hirſutum, folio longiore; alſo, Hieracium 
Ae birſutum, folio longiore; Gerard, Pul- 


monaria Gallica, ſ. aurea latifolia; allo, Pul- 


monaria Gallica, ſ. aurea anguſtifolia , and Par- 


_ monaria Gallorum Lobelli. It grows naturally in 
woods, and on dry banks and old walls in | 


kinfon, Hieracium murorum Boubini, quod eſt pul- 


England and moſt parts of Europe. 


3. Broad-leaved Pyrenean Hawkweed. This 


ſpecies is titled, Hieracium foliis radicalibus obo- 
vatis denticulatis, caulinis oblongis ſemiamplexi- 


caulibus. Tournefort calls it, Hieracium Pyre- 


naicum, foliis cerinthes, laliſolium. It grows na- 
turally on the Pyrenean mountains. | 
4. Heart-leaved Pyrenean Hawkweed. This 
ſpecies is titled, Hieracium foliis amplexicaulibus 
cordatis ſubdentatis, pedunculis unifloris birſutis, 
caule ramoſo. Tournefort calls it, Hieracium Py- 
renaicum rotundifolium amplexicaule; allo, Hiera- 


cium Pyrenaicum longifolium amplexicaule. It grows 


naturally on the Pyrences. 


5. Moth Mufleln-leaved Hawkweed: - This. 
ſpecies is, Hieracium foliis lanceolatis amplexicaulibus 


dentatis, foribus ſolitariis, calycibus laxis. Tourne- 
fort calls it, Hieracium Pyrenaicum, blattarie fo- 
tio, minus hirſutum, It is a native of the Fy- 
renees. | „ 

6. Mountain Hawkweed is, IIieracium foliis 


oblongis integris dentatis, ſcapo ſubnudo uniſloro, 


calvce pilgſo. In the Flora Lappomica it is termed, 
H:ieracium caule unifloro, calyce villoſo. Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Hieracium Alpinum pumilum, fo- 


lio lanugingſo; Ray, Ilieracium villoſum Alpinum, 
fore mag no fingulari; and Moriſon, Piloſella mo- 
noclonos non repens Alpina minor lanuginoſa, amplo 


flere.” It grows naturally on the Alpine parts of 


Lapland, Britain, and auſtria, 
7. Moufe-car Hawkweed is, Hieracium foliis 
integris ovato-eblengts, flolenibus repentibus, ſcapo 


1 


— — 


a | — ́j3 
nudo muilificre, Haller calls it, Hieracium foliis 
vtrentibus piltſts evato-lanceolatis, ſcapo fem plici 
multifloro; Vaillant, Hieracium piloſelloides vnl. 
gare; and Caſpar Bauhine, Piloſella major repens 
minus, hirſula. It grows naturally on hills and 
in dry places in England and Sweden. 
8. Narrow-leaved Hawkweed is, Hieracium 
folits integerrimis lanceolatis, ſcapo nudo multi floro, 
feolonivus repentibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Ilieracium majus foliis integerrimis, caule 
repente, ſcapo nudo multiſlero. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Pzlofella major eredta altera; and Ray, 
Piloſella repens miner, caule pedali, polyanthos, jo. 
liis anguſtis odlongis. It grows naturally in dry 
meadows and paitures and by ſield-ſides in Epg- 
land and moſt parts of Euro e. | 

9. Upright Hawkwecd is, Hieratium foi; 


” 
v6 


. ovatis ſubgentatis, ſcapo nudo racemoſo, foribus 


fuperioribus minorilus. Haller calls it, Eieracium 


- follis ovetis lomentoſis, caule nude, floribus ſpicalis 


luteolis terminato; Caipar Bauhine, Hieracium pra- 
tenſe Iatifolium nen finatum majus; allo, Piloſella 
major erctic ; John Bauhine names it. Hieracium 
latifolium præmorſii radice, caule fingulari, pilo- 
elle majeri affine. It grows naturally in Hel- 
vetia, Hercynia, and Uplandia. : 

10. Gronovius's Hawkweed is, Iieracium caule 
paniculato ſubnudo, folits radicalibus obovatis inte. 
gerrimis piles. Grorovius calls it, Hieracium 
foliis radicalibus obverſe outs pubeſcentibus, ce u- 
linis ovatis amplexicculibus, floribus paniculatis, 


caule erecto; and Plukenet, Hieracium marian, 


Pulmonarie gallice ſubrotundo folio, It grows 
naturally in Virginia and Penſylvania. 


II. Gmelin's Hawkweed is, IIieracium caule 


nudo paniculato, foliis radicalibus ovotis ſerratis 


glabris. Gmelin calls it, Hieracium foliis ex ſinu- 
aio-dentatis, caulibus ſupra rameſis ſubnudis, pe- 
dunculis hirſutis uiifloris. It is a native of Si- 
beria. | | e 
12. Broad-leaved Buſhy Hawkweed is, Hie- 
racium caule erecto muliifloro, foliis ovato-lanceolalis 
dentatis ſemiamplexiceulibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Hieracium fruticoſum latifelium hirſutum; John 
Bauhine, Hieracii ſabaudi varietas 1. Parkinſon, 
Hieracium fruticoſum latiſolium glabrum; and Ray, 
Hieracium, ſ. piloſelle majoris ſpecies humilis, fo- 
liis longioribus. rarius dentatis plurimis ſimul, fore 
fingulari, noſtras. It grows naturally in woods, 
hedges, and ſhady moiſt places in England and 
Germany. „ | . 
13. Narrow-leaved Buſhy Hawkweed is, Hie- 
racium foliis linearibus ſubdentatis ſparſis, floribus 
ſubumbellatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hieracium 
fruticoſum anguflifelium majus ; Dalechamp, Hie- 


racium ſabaudum , Gerard, Hieracium intybaceum ; 


and Petiver, Pulmonaria anguſtifolia glabra; alſo, 
Pulmonaria graminea. It grows naturaily in woods, 
| hedges, and dry paſtures in England, and moſt 
countries of Europe. „ . 
14. Bohemian Hawkweed is, Hieracium caule 
ramoſo folioſo, foliis hirſutis, radicalibus lanceolato- 
ovatis dentatis, caulinis amplexicaulibus cordatis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hieracium Alpinum lati- 
folium villoſum, mogno flore , Plukenet, Hieracium 
Alpinum, laticre folio, piloſum, flore majore; and 
Cluſius, Hieracium Alpinum V. villoſum. It grows 
naturally on the Alps, and in the like ſituation 
in Switzerland, Bohemia, and the ſouth of 
France, | | 5 <> 
15. Holy Hawkweed is, Hieracium ſcapo nudo 
multifloro, foliis lyratis obtuſis dentatis. It grows 
naturally in Paleſtine. | | 
16. Cymoſe Hawkweed is, Hieracium fol:ts 
lanceolaiis integris pilgſis, ſcapo ſubnudo baſi pi- 
loſo, floribus ſubumbellatis. Vaillant calls it, Hic- 
racium piloſelloides majus longiſolium, fioribus lute:s 
fere umbellatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Hieracium mu- 
rerum 
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rerum arguſtiſolium non ſinuatum; allo, Piloſella { unequal leaves placed lengthways, and incum- 


montana, hiſpida, parvo flore; and John Bauhine, 


Piloſella minore fore, hirſutior & elatior, non re- 
pens. It grows naturally in Germany, Ruſſia, 


Denmark, and Switzerland, . 
17. Common Creeping Moufe-ear is, Hiera- 
cium foliis integerriniis ovatis, ſublus tomenteſis, 


caule repente, ſcapo uniſſoro. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


Claſs and 
order 

jn the 
Liun an 
Suſtem. 
Tae cha- 
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This 
plaat 
deictibed. | 


it, Piloſella major repens hirſuta ; Cammerarius, 
Piloſella major; Gerard, Piloſella repens; and Par- 
kinſon, Piloſella minor vulgaris repens, It grows 


naturally in dry paſtures in England and moſt 


parts of Europe. 


2 
* . bad 


Hieracium is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia | 


Polygamia Hqualis; and the characters are, 
1. CaLrx is compoicd of many very narrow 


HIPPOCREPIS, HORSE-SHOE VETCH. 


% 


T'N this place may be ſtationed Liquorice 


Hatchet Vetch, or Tufted Horſe-ſhoe Vetch. | 
Ihe root is woody, tough, and in 2 ſouls 


will continue for many years. The ſtalks are 


round, tough, hardly a foot long, and lie on 
the ground. The leaves are pinnated, each being 
compoſed of five or ſix pair of oval, narrow fo- 


lioles, which are terminated by an odd one, and 


are {weetiſh to the taſte. The flowers come out 


in cluſters from the wings of the leaves on long 


footſtalks; they are of a pale yellow colour, 


Its varie- 
ty. 
Method 
of propa. 
gating it, 


appear in June, and are ſucceeded by ſhort, 


crooked, jointed pods, containing ripe ſeeds, in 


Auguſt. — 5 | 

There is a variety with deep-yellow flowers. 
This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 

where they are to remain, in the autumn, ſoon 


after they are ripe, or in the ſpring. When they 


come up, they muft be thinned to proper diſ- 


tances, and kept clean from weeds; and this 


is all the trouble they will require. They ſhould 


| Proper 
foil, 8 


have a poor hungry dry foil, and the roots will 
continue for many years; but in a rich, fat, moiſt 
earth, the plants will be more luxuriant, and 


generally die ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe : In 


| ſuch ſituations, therefore, this ſpecies ſhould be 


Titles, 


confidered an annual. 


This ſpecies is titled, Hippocrepis eguminibus 
pedunculatis confertis, margine exteriori repandis. In 


Vol. I. 
59 


bent. 

2. CoroLLa. The general flower is imbri- 
cated and uniform. The floſcules are numerous 
and equal; each of them is compoſed of a. 
ſingle, ligulated,. linear, truncated petal, indented 
in five parts at the end. 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, with cylindrical, tubulous antherz. 

4. PisSTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
two recurved ſtigmas. | 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. SEMINA are ſingle, obtuſely four-cornered, 


| guis the length of the calyx. The alæ are 


ſhort, and crowned with hairy dowa, The re- 
| ceptaculum is naked. | ET 


» 


Ceœxxxr. 


the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Hippocrepis legu- 

minibus pedunculatis confertis, margine exteriori lo- 

batis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ferrum equinum Ger- 

manicum, ſiliquis in ſummitate; Columna, Ferrum 

equinum comoſum, ſ. capitatum; Parkinſon, Ferrum 

equinum comoſum; and Gerard, Hechſarum glycyr- 

rhizatum. It grows naturally on dry chalky | 

ground in England, Germany, France, and Italy. 1, EY 
Hippocrepis is of the claſs and order Diadelphia order 

Decandria; and the characters are, | in the 
1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, permanent peri- Linnzan 

anthium, indented in five parts, at the top of N 

which the two upper ones are joined. 5 
2. CokolLA 1s papilionaceous. The vexillum . 

is heart-ſhaped, and ſupported by a narrow un- 


oval, oblong, and obtuſe. The carina is moon- 
ſhaped, and compreſſed. | 
3. STAMina are diadelphous, and erect, | 
4. PisrizLun conſiſts of a ſlender, oblong 
germen, an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and a ſimple ſtig- 
ma. 7 | er | 
5. PericarPiuM is a compreſſed, membrana- 
ceous, long, incurved pod, cut or hollowed from 
the under ae to the upper into many roundiſh 
ſinus's, connected by obtuſely three - cornered 
joints, diſplaying the figure of an horſe-ſhoe. 
6. Semina. The ſeeds are ſingle in each 


Joint, oblong, and incurved. 
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This 
plant de- 
ſcribed. 


in a radiated manner at every joint. 


CHAP. 


W 


| HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, | 


called Mare's Tail. | 
The root is thick, creeping, jointed, and ſends 
forth long fibres into the mud. The ſtalks are 
upright, round, hollow, jointed, largeſt at their 
bafe, and diminiſh gradually to a point. The 
leaves are ſhort, briſtly, and ſurround the ſtalk 
The fructi- 


fications are produced from the wings of the 
leaves at the joint, and they are to be met 


with in May and June. 


This ſpecies grows naturally in ditches, bogs, | 


by the ſides of brooks, ſprings, and watery 


Titles. 


places, and is never cultivated. 


As it admits of no other ſpecies, its name is 


ſingly Hippuris, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Equi- 


ſetum paluſire, brevioribus folits polyſpermum ; 


eee 


* 


F 


Cammerarius, Polygonum famina ; Gerard, Cauda 


equira femina; and Parkinſon, Equiſetum paluſtre | 


alterum brevioribus ſetis. It grows naturally in 
England and moſt countries of Europe. | 

Hippuris 1s of the-claſs and order Monandria 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, 

1. CALVX. There is none. 

2. CokolLA. There is none. 

3. STAMINA conſiſt of one filament ſitting on 
the receptacle of the flower, having a ſemibifid 
anthera. petal dg 5 | 

4. PIsTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 


one awl-ſhaped erect ſtyle longer than the ſta- 


men, and an acute ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM. 
6. SEMEN, 

and naked, 


There is none. 
The ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, 
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HOLCUS INDIAN MILLET: 


F this genus are two noted graſſes of cur. 


\ meadows and paſtures, called, 
1. Meadow Soft Grals. 1 
2. Creeping Soft Grals. 


_ expreſs theſe graſſes, yet they grow on all forts of 


dry land, rich paſtures, and ſandy and gravelly 
ſoils. They are very early graſſes, give a grateful 


odour to hay, and a fine flavour to ſuch mutton 


as has been fed chiefly upon them. It 1s not 


| deſigned that they ſhould be introduced into 


Titles, 


liaceum paniculatum molle. 


the garden: I mention them here for the ſake 


of giving the titles and characters to the Bo- 
taniſt, that he may know what they are, and 
how to diſtinguiſh them properly in his morning 
recreations. | 


1. Meadow Soft Graſs is titled, Holcus glumis | 
 bifloris villeſis, hermaphrodito mutico, maſculo ariſta 
In the Flora Suecia it is termed, Aira 


recurvaid. 
foliis pubeſcentibus, paniculd contratida, foſculo her- 


maphrodito mutico, maſculo ariſtd uncinatd, calyce | 
Breviore; in the Hortus Cliffort, Aira floſculo 


maſculo ariſtato, femineo mutico. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Gramen pratenſe paniculatum molle; Dale- 
champ, Gramen lanatum; and Ray, Gramen mi- 
It grows naturally 
in England and almoſt all countries of Europe. 
2. Creeping Soft Graſs is, Holcus glumis bi- 


Foris nudiuſculis, floſculo Herma phrodilo mutico, 


maſculo ariqtd geniculatd. Moriſon calls it, Gra- 
inen paniculatum molle, radice graminis canini re- 
pente; Ray, Gramen miliaceum arijiatum molle; 


Tho' the name Meadow is in uſe whereby to | 


Clais and 
order in 
the Lin. 
rXan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha. 
radters. 


Caſpar Bauhine, Gramen caninum longins radi. 


It grows naturally all over Europe. 


Holcus is of the claſs and order Polygamia Mo 


noecia; and the characters are, 


1. HERMAPHRODITE FLOWER. 
1. Cal vx is a rigid, beardleſs, bivalvate 
glume, containing one or two flowers. The ex- 
terior valve is oval, concave, large, and em- 


braces the inner, which is oblong, and rolled in 


at the ſides. 


Claſs and 


order in 


the Lin- 
næan 

ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


2. CoROLLA is a ſlender, bivalvate, hairy 


glume, ſmaller than the calyx. The outer valve 


is for the moſt part furniſhed with a ſtiff ariſta, 


or awn, which is longer than the calyx; but 


the interior valve is beardleſs, and very ſmall. 


3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments with 


oblong antherze. _ 5 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen, 
and two capillary ſtyles, with penicilliforme ſtig- 
mas. wy FEE 
5. PERICARPIUM. 
is wrapped up in the corolla. | | 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, oval, and 
covered. Tins 


2. Malk FLOWERS. 


1. Cal yx is a glume compoſed of two oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, convolute, beardlels, acute valves. 
2. COROLLA... There is none. 


There is none; The ſeed 


3. STAMINA are three capillary Glaments with 


oblong anther, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 
HORMINUM, PYRENEAN CLARY. 


I one of which is a perennial, the other a 
biennial. The perennial ſpecies 1s uſually called, 


Pyrenean Baum, or Plantain-leaved Wild Clary. 


This plant 
deſcribed. 


This is a low plant, growing only to about a 


foot high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, oval, 
obtuſe, crenated, and not unlike ſome of our 
ſorts of plantain. The ſtalks have hardly any 
leaves, but the flowers ſurround them in whorls 


they are of a violet colour, appear in June, and 


Method | 
of propa- 
gation, 


ripen their ſeeds in Auguſt. | 

This ſpecies is eaſily propagated by parting the 
roots, the beſt time for which is autumn. It 
will grow in almoſt any foil or ſituation; but if 


its nature. 


HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


its ſtation be ſhady, it will be more adapted to 


By ſeeds alſo this fort may be raiſed in plenty. 


Sow them in the autumn as ſoon as they are 
ripe : The plants will foon come up, and in 
the ſpring prick them out in the nurſery-bed 


nine inches from each other. Water and ſhade 
them until they have taken root; keep them 


remove them 
remain. 


clean from weeds all ſummer, and in the autumn 
to the places where they are to 


This ſpecies is titled, Horminum foliis cordatis 


obtufis, caule nudo. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 


are lodged in the calyx. 


— 


CCXXXIV. 


called, ſimply, Herminum. John Bauhine terme 
it, Callitrichum folio rotundo, flore magno violaceo; 
1ournetort, Meliſſa Pyrenaica, caule brevi, plan- 
taginis folio, It grows naturally on mount Baldus 
and the Pyrenees. Dn, | 

Horminum is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Gymnoſpermia ;, and the characters are, 

1; CaLyx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped, 
unequal, channelled perianthium, having two 
lips ; the upper of which is broad, oval, tpreading, 
and ends in three acute points ; the lower up 
is ſpear-ſhaped, and ends in two acute points. 

2. CORULLA is a ringent petal, The tube is 
the length of the calyx, Ihe upper lip is erect, 
concave, and ſeinibiad. The lower lip is trifid, 
the middle legment being large and indented. 
3. STAMINA, Thele are four awl-ſhaped, 


_ riſing, inflexed filaments, that are not longer 
than the corolla: Of theſe the two oppoſite ones 
are the ſhorteſt, and all have ſimple antheræ. 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 
the ſtamina, and 


a filitorme ſtyle the length of 
an acute, bind ſtigma. EY En 

5. PERICAaRVIUM, There is none. The ſeeds 
6. SEMINA. Ihe feeds are roundiſh, and 
four in number, | Tn 
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F this genus there is a beautiful aquatic, 
called the Water Violet. | 

Its habitation is in ditches and ſtanding wa- 

ters, where it garnithes ſuch places by its beau- 

tiful leaves and flowers. 


divided into a multitude of narrow parts: Hence 
the name Water Milfoil is frequently applied to 


this plant: | 
will be immeried, while others will lie flat upon 


4 . 


ey are large, and ſome of them 


the water. The tiower-ſtalk riſes to ſix or eight 
inches high; it is round, naked near the bottom, 


upright, and {upports the flowers in whorls near 
the top. The flowers terminate each ſtalk in a 
{mall cluſter, as well as {urround it lower in a 


| radiated manner, or in whorls placed at certain 


Its varie. 
ties, 


Method 
of propa- 
pation, 


diſtances from each other; they are of a beauti- 
ful purple colour, appear in June and July, and 


the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


There is a variety of this plant with white 


flowers, and another with white flowers having 


yellow centers. 


The root conſiſts of 
numerous flender fibres, which are very long 
and ſtrike into the mud. The leaves are finely 


It is propagated by plucking up the roots from 


the places where they naturally grow, and throwing 
them by handfuls into the water. They will fre- 
quently float tome weeks, and at length ttrike root 
in the mud, and ſhew both their leaves and flowers 
in the moſt pleaſing form the ſummer following. 
They are allo propagated by ſeeds. Theſe 
ſhould be gathered as ſoon as they are ripe, and 
thrown into the water in ſuch places where you 
would chuſe to have the plants come up. Being 


| thus ſubmerged, they will vegetate, firike root 


into the mud, and by degrees rear their heads 


above the water, and diſplay the beauties of their 
little flowers. They make amazing encreaſe, and 


it they take to and like their ſituation, they will 
ſoon overſpread that part of the lake. 3 

This ipecies is titled, Hottonia pedunculo 
verticillato - mullifioro. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Millefolium aquaiicum, ſ. viola aquatica, caule nu- 
40; alio, Millefolium aquaticum equiſetifolium, caule 
nudo. Parkinſon terms it, Millefolium aquaticum 
floridum, ſeu viola aquatica ; Gerard, Viola Pa- 


luſtris; and Boerhaave, Ilottonia. It grows na- 


Titles. 


turally in ditches and ſtanding- waters in England 


and moſt of the northern countries of Europe. 
Holtonia is of the claſs and order Pentandria 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 


I. CAL xx is a monophyllous perianthium, di- 
vided. into five narrow ſpræading ſegments. 

2. COROLLA is one hypocrateriforme petal. 
The tube is the length of the calyx. The 
limb is plane, and cut into five oval oblong parts, 
which are indented at the extremity. 


3. STAMINA are five ſhort, erect, awl-ſhaped 


filaments, placed in the tube oppoſite to the ſeg- 
ments of the corolla, having oblong anther. 
4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a globoſe, acuminated 
germen, a ſhortfiliforme ſtyle, and a globole ſtigma, 
5. PERICARPIUM is a globular, acuminated, 
unilocular capſule, placed on the calyx, 


Clals: 
and erde 
in the 


- Linnzan 


ſyſtem, 
'The Chas 
racters. 


6. SEMINA. The ſceds are many and round. 


The receptacle is large and round. 
C HAP. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Intreduc- 
tory Re- 


marks. 


8 


HY ACINTHUS, 


HE profuſion of varieties that adorn this 
genus, which are arranged as belonging to 

one ſpecies of it only, and which are the pride 
ot the Dutch and Flemiſh Floriſts, and now much 
cultivated and careſſed by our own, is amply 
treated of among thoſe flowers that are more pe- 
culiarly ſet apart for the Floriſt's care, called Shed 
Powers; fo that the different ſpecies which remain 
for this place are thoſe whole 2% peo make 
them valuable to all, as being uſeful and orna- 


mental in their ſtations; and though a rigid Floriſt 


Species. 


Deſerip- 
tion of the js univerſally known; our woods and hedges are 


Engliſh 


Hya- 


| Cliith, 


may overlook ſome of them as beneath his notice, 
yet the botaniſt will ever reſpect them with ho- 


nour, and thirſt after the ſpecies as eagerly as 


the other will after an Oriental Hyacinth of the 


ficſt propertics. There were originally no very 


great number of ſpecies belonging to this genus, 
but the Muſcari of old botaniſts is now partly 
joined to it; fo that at preſent they conſtitute the 


following number, whole uſual names are, 


1. The Engliſh Hyacinth, or Hare-Bell of our 
woods and hedges. | Cd a. 


2. The Red Spaniſh Hyacinth, 

The Common Spaniſh Hyacinth. 
Amethyſtine Hyacinth, 
Oriental Hyacinth. 

Muſk Hyacinth. 

Feathered Hyacinth. 

„ Fair-haired Hyacinth. 

. Common Grape Hyacinth, 

10, Racemoſe Grape Hyacinth, 
11. Orchoide Hyacinth  _ 

12. Branching-ſtalked Hyacinth. | 
1. The Engliſh Hyacinth is ſo common that it 


\O Sx ©m tw 


almoſt every where full of it, ſo that I believe 
we have greater plenty of it than of the common 
Wild Primroſe. A plant or two ſhould be ever 


ready at hand for the philoſopher's obſervation; 


and except thoſe, no others need be admitted into 


any part of our works. When they are delired, 


they ſhould be ſtationed with the common Prim- 
roſe, in woods and wilds, without the appearance 


of the aſſiſtance of art, to ſhew themſelves as 


Variety, 


Red 


_ Spaniſh, 


erfe& as if Nature alone had thrown them there. 
There is however a ſort of this plant with white 


Powers, which is on that account a cultivated 


plant; and thefe would not only be proper to 


mix with the others, but claim a place in bor- 


ders, and in the collection of Perennial flowers. 
2. The Red Spaniſh Hyacinth. This is called 

ſo only for diſtinction, as it grows naturally in 

Spain. It flowers about the ſame time with our 


Common Hyacinth, and has been by ſome ſup- 


poſed to be only a variety of it; but we do not 
find it growing in any part of England, in its 
natural ſtate of wildneſs, that J have ever yet 
heard of. The leaves are narrower than thoſe of 


our Hyacinch, leſs ſpear-ſhaped, and more erect. 


The flowers are ranged on one fide the ſtalk, 
The petals are of the uſual campanulated figure, 
and naturally nodding or bowing towards the 
earth. Theſe are differences from the former 
ſort. But what conſtitutes its greateſt beauty 1s the 
colour of its lowers, which are of a delicate pale- 
red. Neither have I ever ſcen any of this ſpecies 


—— 


— 
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The HYACINTH. 


with blue flowers, or indeed of any other colour; 
on that account it chiefly claims a place in any 
collection, and deſerves all due attention and 
ee. | 

3. The Common Spaniſh Hyacinth is a name 
alſo uſed only for diſtinction; and the epithet 
Common is given it, perhaps, becauſe the flowers 
are of a blue colour; for though it grows natu- 


Common 
Spaniſh, 


rally in Spain, it is not more common there than 


the other ſort. This is a diſtinct ſpecies, but of 


lo little beauty, that a thirſt only after a general 
collection can make it deſirable. The flowers 


are ſmall, and nearly campanulate, though they 
have a different appearance; for the ſegments are 


divided almoſt to the bottom, and the three ex- 
terior ones are at a diſtance from the three inte- 
| rior, It flowers later than our Common ſort, 


and the colour is of a very bad worn-out blue; 


inſomuch that ſome botaniſts have called it the 
_ Hyacinth with an obſolete flower; and others, 


the late Spaniſh Hyacinth with a flower of a 
worn-out cownr, . = 
4. The Amethyſtine Hyacinth is ſo named on 


account of its colour, being naturally that of Amethy. 


the fineſt amethyſt. I ſay naturally, for that is 


| the true native colour, and with due attention 
and culture will be preſerved ; but for want of 
this they fo far run away from their colour, that 


{tine 
Hya- 
cinth. 


they ſoon loſe that fine tinge, and become of a 


very bad blue or duſky- grey colour; ſo that 
good management muſt be beſtowed upon this 


plant to preſerve its original perfection. This 


management will be only to plant it in a rich ſandy 


ſoil, and to remove it every other year, take off 
the offsets, and the like. But it may be brought 


to greater perfection by ſeeds; for the colours 


of plants raiſed this way, after they have blown 


one year, and come to their full ſtrength, will 


be clearer, and much exceed any that are pro- 
duced from old roots or offsets. The feeds will 
come up in a common border of ſandy earth, 
though they will be ſome years before they flower. 


This method was formerly in practice, but now 
ſeems entirely laid aſide, the Eaſtern Hyacinths 
only being thought deſerving of this tedious prac- 


tice. A tew plants therefore of this ſpecies will 


be ſufficient to join in the collection, which may 
be procured by offsets, or old roots; and if theſe 


are ſet out in the flower-garden, in ſuch quarters 


as require removing every other year, their flowers 


will be tolerably good, though not perhaps of 
that fine tint or tinge of the amethyſt. 


This plant flowers early in the ſpring, being 


often in blow by the end of February. The flowers 
garniſh the top of a ſtrong upright ſtalk about 
a foot high; the footſtalk of each is weak, fo 
that they hang in a drooping manner. The 
bottom part of each flower 1s cylindrical, and 


their top 1s deeply cut into fix ſegments, which 


naturally turn back. 


This ſpecies, from its early blowing, ſhou!d. 


always be planted in ſuch borders or beds as are 


under the command of the fitting-room, with 


} hepaticas, crocus's, &c. to be ſeen trom thence 


when the weather will not permit the ladies to 
indulge in their uſual walk. | 
| 5. The 


e . 
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Orieata', 5. The Oriental Hyacinth is the ſort which gives and being equally ſweet-ſcented, make it very 
birth to that profuſion of delightful varieties that | valuable. | | | 
are the pride of the Dutch and Flemiſh floriſts. 7: The Feathered Hyacinth is very much ad- Fea. 


Their due management and care have already 


' been treated of; all that is neceſſary to be re- 


marked here is, that 2s we have given gene- 
ral dire&icns for raifing and encreaſing theſe 
varieties from ſeeds, and as perhaps not one in a 
thouſand will hardly be found worth admitting 


into the collection of Hyacinths as compleat 


flowers; ſuch as are not poſſeſſed of thoſe pro- 
perties to deſerve the floriſt's nice management, 
may nevertheleſs be planted out in beds or bor- 
ders; where they will Bower, and encreaſe abun- 
dantly ; and though their flowers, perhaps, may 
not be ſo fair as they would with better manage- 
ment, yet they will be ornamental, and equal 


in beauty many of the Border flowers. Beſides, 


ful odours. 


_ every morning. 


and 
Muſk 
- Hyacinth, 


ſiſtence, furrowed, and end in obtuſe points. The 


they will be uſeful to be gathered to ſet in rooms, 
in which they will plentifully infuſe their delight- 
Conſtant care muſt be taken to 
remove them as ſoon as they begin to wither 
and decay, for they are often poſſeſſed of tlie 
oppoſite qualities; ſo that to make a room de- 
lightful indeed, a freſn ſupply ſhould be brought 


* 


6. The Muſk Hyacir th. The genus under which | 


this and its different ſpecies are arranged by old 
botaniſts, is termed Miſcari; but being examined 
by the ſtricter eye of Science, they are found 
to belong to the Hyacinth, being real and diſtinct 
ſpecies of that genus, differing only in the form 
of the corolla; the one heing oblong and tubu- 
lous, the other inflated and round. This ſpecies, 
which commonly goes by the hame of the Muſk 
Hyacinth, has a large tunicated bulb, which ſends 
forth leaves ſeven or eight inches long; theſe 
are narrow, of a fine green colour, a thick con- 


ſtalk of the flowers, which is about half a foot 


high, riſes in the middle of theſe, the topmoſt 


blow before the end of April. 


half of which ſupports the flowers. The flower- 


buds appear in March, but will not be in full 
Theſe flowers 


are of a rounded figure, and have their edges 


ſo reflexed as to reſemble the ſhape of a pitcher 
they are of a very bad blue or purple colour, as 


if in a fading ſtate; which has occaſioned ſome 
former botaniſts to diſtinguiſh it with the title, 
| Muſcari obſoletiore fore, it having naturally ſo bad 


an appearance, unleſs improved by culture. 


Indeed, as well as moſt plants, this aſſumes a finer 


If planted in a good border of ſandy earth, and 
kept removing every other year, taking away 


air in proportion to its good management : For 


the offsets, &c. it will be of a tolerable good 
blue colour. It will grow almoſt any where, 


without any art ; and tho? the colours of this fort 


_ flowering Muſk Hyacinth. 


will not be ſo good, yet it in ſome degtee makes 

amends by perfuming the air to a conſiderable 

diſtance by its muſky odours. 
Theſe are the properties of the Common Mulk 


Hyacinth ; but there are three or four varieties of 


it that are cultivated plants, and encreaſed by the 
offsets, the chief of which 1s the Large Yellow- 
It reſembles the 
other in every reſpe&, of which it is a variety, 
only the bulbs; leaves, flower-ſtalks, and flowers, 
are much larger. The flowers are finely ſcented, 


and of a delightful yellow colour, 


This variety was originally obtained by ſeeds 
in Holland, and ſold by the Dutch floriſts for 
many years at a great price; and even ndw, 
though it is in ſeveral collectioſis, it is far from 
being common. 5 5 | 

Another variety of this plant has yellow flowers 
at the top of the ſpike, and purple flowers at the 
bottom. Theſe are larger than the common ſort, 

Vor. I. | | 


50 


mired as a bulbous perennial flower root. The there 


leaves, which are ſeven or eight in number, ate 
of a fine gièen colour, narrow, plane, {mooth, 
and end in obtuſe points. From between theſe 
the Bowet-ſtaik ariſes; the flower buds appear 


early in April, and will be in full blow in 


May. The flower-ſtalk has more than two parts 
out of three garniſhed with flowers, which are 
produced in a paniculated manner. The flowers 
ſtand upon footſtalks, which are longer and 
ſtronger at the bottom, end each contains ſeveral 
ſmall flowers, with feathered-like' petals. Thele 
flowers are of a blue colour, with a tinge of pur- 


ple, but are never ſucceeded by any feeds, being 


deſtitute of both the male and female organs of 
generation, called the ſtamina and germen. This is 


a very ornamental plant amongſt perennial flowers; 


it will grow in any ſoil or ſituation, and will 
require now and then only to be removed, and 
the offsets taken off to be multiplied that way. 
8. The Fair-haired Hyacinth, or Broad-leaved 
Purple Muſcari. This bulb produces ſeven or 
eight leaves, of a good green colour, a foot or 
more in length; they are near an inch broad at 


their baſe, and diminiſh gradually to a point. 


From theſe comes out the flower-ſtalk, which 


makes 1ts appearance the beginning of March, 
but the flowers are rarely in full blow before the 


beginning of May. The ſtalk riſes to about a 
foot in height, and the flowers, as is uſual, garniſh 


Fairs 
haired, 


the upper- part of it; one half, however, at leaſt _ 


they occupy, and grow on long footſtalks, which 
place them in a horizontal poſition. Theſe flowers 


have angular cylindrical petals, but the top of 


the ſtalk is terminated by a tuft, whoſe petals 


are oval, and deſtitute of the female parts. The 


bottom-parts of the flowers, however, are not 


barren, but produce good ſeeds, from which plenty 
of plants may be raiſed, 
tedious practice, they being uſually three years 
before they flower, the common method of their 
encreaſe is by offsets; though ſeedlings, when 
they come to blow, will afford you varieties, ſome 


But as this is a 


with white, ſome with blue, and others with purple 


flowers, which is the original colour of this ſpecies, 

9. The Grape Hyacinth is a plant pretty well 
known, being to be found in moſt old gardens, 
where the neglect of management will by no 
means impair or weaken it; for it will encreaſe 


Grape, 


itſelf, both by ſeeds and roots, in ſpite of all 


weeds, and I have ſeen it flower fair and ſtrong 


in places where a ſpade had not entered for ſome 


years. The bulbs of this ſpecies are ſmall in 
proportion to the other forts, and the leaves are 
more numerous; they are about half a foot long, 


very narrow, and almoſt round, but have a chan- 


nel or gutter running lengthways; and if the 


edges which form this gutter were a little more 


incurved, it would be quite cylindrical. The 
flower-buds of this ſpecies appear the beginning 
of March, atid they will be in full blow by the 
middle of April. The bottom-part of the ſtalls 
is naked, in the uſual manner, but the flowers at 
the top of it form a cloſe ſpike. Theſe flowers are 


round and uniform, but their edges tur in ſo as 


to form it into the ſhape of a pitcher; they fir 
cloſe to the ſtalk, and have a ftrong ſcent, which 
to moſt 58 is very diſagrecable, whilſt ſome 
few again fancy it to be very fine. Blue is the 
uſual colour of this ſpecies, though there are va- 
rieties with white and aſh- coloured flowers, which 


are more ſought after, as being leſs common; and 


they have all, except in the colour of their flowers, 
exactly the ſame properties. | | 


10. The Racemol 
7. 


I 


e Grape Hyacinth is another Racemwoſ: 
| lpecies Grape, 
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ſpecies that ſends forth irom the bulbs many ord- of Hyacinths, obſerving always, however, the pre- 

thaped leaves that are much broader, which are of | cautions relating to the Orchoide ſpecies, which 

an agreeable Cark-green colour, and Abou half a comes from a warmer country, and requires more 

toot or eight inches long. From the middle of | care. With regard to the raiſing ſuch of theſe 

theſe in March . the  Hower-buds, which will | ſpecies as produce g good ſeeds by that means, the 

be in blow in April; thote at the bottom have foot- buſineſs will be effeQually done, if the method 

ſtalke, but thoſe at 3 top lit cloſe; each flower is directed for raiſing the Eaſtern Hyacinth be ob- 

of an oval figure, and their colour is a a very ane | lerved. However, 10 much care need not be 

blue, but they have rather a diſagreeable ſcent. beſtowed upon any of the forts, except the 
Orcheide, 11. The Orchoide Hyacinth is ſo called from | eleventh ; tor if they are ſown in a ſhady border 
the re [ſemblance | it hath to the Orchis. This ſpe- of light common garden- mould, they will come 

cies is very unlike all the other forts of the Hya- | up, and grow very well; and after the bulbs are 

_ cinth; and though ſingular enough, yet it itricily | two years ; old, ſo that they begin to be tolerably 


belongs to that ſamil 7. and no other. The bulbs 
are ſma'l, white, and each produces ſeldom more 
than tõo leaves, which are about fix or eight 
inches long, and two inches broad. Their edges 
are quite imooth, and end in obtuſe points they 
are of a fine mining green colour, and ther 
. | upper ſurface is ſported with many dark. purple 
. | ſpots. From between the leaves the flower-buds 
If | will be ſcen to appear the beginning of March, 
1 8 and they will be in full blow by the beginning 
| | of April. The flower-ftz]k will grow to about a 
foot high; it is round, ſmooth, and, like the 
leaves, "ſported with brown or purple. The 
flowers, in the uſual manner, ornament the top 
half, form a ſpike, and are for an Hyacinth 
very ſingular; each is compoſed of a ſingle petal, 
which is mare than of the uſual ſize, but the 
uppe r- part is irregularly and deeply cut into ſix 
k | | ſegments. Theſe flowers are not placed cloſe, 
| | but at a little diſtance from each other; they are 
of a duſky-yellow colour on their outſide, but 
within are more clear and bright. | 
{ . | Iux)his plant grows naturally in the woods at the 
i Cape of Good Hope, and requires with us to be 
| | protected from froſts in winter; ſo that the places 
| where they are planted ſhould be covered with 
Þ | tanner's bark, leaves, litter, or any thing that 
| will prevent the froſt from penetrating their 
| fibres, and mould be removed again as ſoon as the 
5 froſt is over. In February the beds ſhould be 
|  hooped, and covered with mats in bad weather 
8 for if the winter has been tolerably open, by the 
[ | end of that month the flower-buds will appear: 
= Theſe muſt be guarded until they blow, and al- 
| | Ways have as much air as poſſible. This will be 
1 | better than ſetting them in the green-houlſe, or 
| under a hotbed-frame, az has been recommended; 
tor then they would be drawn up weak, and will 
hardly have air enough to caule them to flower 
well. The bulbs and leeds are frequently brought 
from the Cape; fo that if a perſon wants a few 
[ plants to furniſh his collection, they may be eaſily 
= obtained: If he covets a number of plants, which 
2 is ſeldom wanted but by thoſe who raiſe them for 
i ale, the ſeeds will furniſh him the ſooneſt with plen- 
ty; and if he purſues the method directed for raiſing 
the ſorts of the Oriental Hyacinth, he will have 
| | | plants enough, if his ſeeds are good; but of 
theſe he muſt be more careful to preſerve them 
from froſt, which will probably deſtroy them. 
12. The Branching-Stalked Hyacinth. The 
bulb, which is large and ſolid, ſends out ſix or eight 
leaves of about a 2 400 in length; ; they are Of a 


large, they may be ſet out where they are to re- 
main for flowering. This method is ſeldom 
pract! led ; a few plants of cach ſort, to furniſh a 
collection, are generally all that are deſired, the 
chief ſtrels lying upon that noble ſpecies, with 
all its varieties, called the Oriental Hyacinth, 

The n nurieryman, however, who has a demand 
for perennial flower-roots, may have recourſe to 
teeds, to furniſh a greater number of his cu- 
ſtomers with bulbs, whil{ the virtuoſo may choole 
the other method, as the beit and eaſicft way of 

gaining a ſupply. I ſhall proceed now to give 
| the botanic titles of the ſpecies above treated of. 

1. The Common Engliſh Hyacinth is titled, 
| Hyacinthus corell:s componulatis ſexpartitis apice 
revolutlis. This is the Hyacinthus oblongo flore 
cæruleus major, of Caſpar Bauhine; the Hyacintbus 
 Avglicus, of Gerard; and the Hyacinth Anglicus, 
HBelgicus, Hiſpanicus, of Parkinſon. It grows com- 
mon not only in t ngland, but in France, Italy, 
and Spain. 

2. The Red Span 5 Hyacinth is, Hyocin:hus 
corollis campanulatis ſexpartitis, racemo Cernto, 
Cluſius calls it, Hyacinthus Hiſpanicus; and Caipar 
Pauhine, Hyacinthus oblongo fore ſuaviter rubente 
minor. It is a native of Spain. 

3. The Common Spaniſh Hyacinth i is, Ha- 
cinthus corollarum exterioribus petalis ſubdigtindtis, 
interioribus coadunatis, Caipar Bauhine terins it, 
Hyacinthas obſoleto flore; and Cluſius, Wyacinthus, 
9bjolett coloris, Hiſpanicus ſerotizus, It grows com- 
mon in Spain and Mauritania. | 

4. The Amethyſtine Hyacinth is, Pee l 5 
corollis campanulatis, ſemiſexfidis baſi cylindricis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hyacinthus oblongo ceru- 
ſeo fore minor; and John Bauhune, Hyacinthus | 
minor Hiſpanicus anguſtifolius. It is a native of 
Spain. 

5. The Oriental Hyacinth 1s, Hyacinthas co- 
rollis infundibuliformibus ſemiſexfidis baſi ventricoſis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hyacinthus Orientalis 
Planis; and Dodonæus, Hyacinthus Orientalis 
major et minor. Of this older botaniſts have made 
numerous ſpecies, to which they have given titles, 
and which are juſtly proved to be varieties only, 

It grows naturally in Aſia and Africa. 

6. Muſk Hyacinth is, Hyacinthus corollis ovatis 
omnibus equoalibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hya- 
cinthus racemoſus moſchatus ; and Cluſius, Muſcari 
obſeletiore flore. It is a native of Aſia. | 

7. The Feathered Hyacinth is, Hyacintbus 
corollis ſubovatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
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fine green colour, narrow, and their edges are 
incurved. The flower-buds appear in March, 
- tho? they will not be in blow before May. The 
ſtalk branches or divides itſelf into feveral ſmaller 
that bear flowers, ſo that a large panicle is formed, 
Thele flowers are of a kind of purple colour, 
and their petals are cut into very fine wool or 


termed, Hyacinthus fioribus paniculatis monſtrofis, 


| Caſpar Bauhine calis it, Hyacinibus paniculd cæ- 


ruled; and Columna, Hyacinibus Sanneſius, pani- 
cli comoſd, It grows common in ſome parts of 
France. 

8 Fair-haired Hyacinth is, Pyacintbus corellis 
angulato-cylindricis ;, ſummis flerilibus longius pedi- 
cellatis. Caipar Bauhine calls it, Hyacinthus 6 


halr-like filaments, that turn back. It is to be 
propagated by the bulbs, and if ſet in a light 
toil and ſhady firuation, will multiply itſelf very 
faſt. 

This is the method of propagating all the forts 


moſus major purpurens; Sauvages, Hvacintbus 
corollis globoſis; ſummis pediculatis, foliis enſifon- 
mibus; and Cammerarius ſimply, Hyacintbus. It 
grows common in the fields in France, and the 
northern parts of Europe. 


Culture. 
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thus corollis globofis uniformibus, foliis canaliculato- 
cylindricis friftis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Hyacinthus corollis globoſis. Lobel calls it, 


| Hyacinthus botryoides vulgaris; Tournefort, Muſ- 


cari arvenſe, juncifolium, ceruleum minus; Sauva- 
ges, Hyacinthus corollis globoſis, foliis in cylindrum 
convolutis; Caſpar Bauhine, Hyacinthus racemoſus 
ceruleus major; and Cluſius, Hyacinthus botryoides 
Purpureus. It is a native of Italy. 

10. Racemoſe Grape Hyacinth is, Hyacinthus 

corollis ovatis : ſummis ſeſſilibus, foliis laxis. Caſpar 

Bauhine terms it, Hyacintbus racemoſus cæruleus 
minor juncifolius ; and Cluſius, Hyacinthus botry- 
oides, It grows haturally in many of the nor thern 
parts of Europe. 

11. Orchoide Hyacinth is, Hyacinthns corollis 
ſexpartuts, petalis tribus exterioribus brevioribus. 
This by Breynius is termed, Hyacinthus Orchicides 

Africanus, major, bifolius maculatus, flore ſu;phureo 


obſoleto majore 4 Buxbaum, Orchis anonfifol ma- 


culata; allo, Orchis Hyacinthoides, foltis, caule, et 
Aoribus maculatis. It grows naturally in Ethiopia. 
14. Branching-ſtalked Hyacinth is, Hyacinthus, 
corollis Ianatis, caule ramoſo. 
this ſpecies is uncertain. _ 


9. The Common Grape Hyacinth is, Hyacin- 


FP” 


The native place of 


8 


— 
* — — wy 


Hyacintbus is of the claſs and order Ha- Claſs and 


andria Monogynia; and the characters are, . 
1. CaLyx. There is none. næan 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of one campanulated pe- ſyſtem, 
tal, cut at the limb into ſix reflexed ſegments. The cha- 
The nectarium conſiſts of three pores full of eker. 
honey, ſituated on the point of the germen. 

3. STAMINA are fix ſhort ſubulated filaments, 
having connivent antheræ. 

4. P1STILLUM. The germen is roundiſh, tho” 
three-cornered, and marked with three furrows. 
The ſtyle is ſingle, ſhorter than the corolla, and 
the ſtigma is obtuſe. | 

5. PrRIcANPIun is a roundiſh, three- . 
three- ſided, trivalvate capſule, containing three 
cells. 

6. SemiNa, The ſeeds are roundiſh. 

Leſt the unexperienced young gardener ſhould 
expect to find the different ſorts of Starry Hya- 


cinths treated of under this head, it may not be 


improper to inform him they belong to another 
genus called Scilla, under which an account.of 
A will be given. 
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HYDROCHARIS, 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, | 


called, Frog's Bit. 

This plant The root is poſſeſſed of ſeveral long fibres. 
deſcribed. The leaves are roundiſh, juicy, thick, and of a 
browniſh-green colour. The ſtalks are upright, 
lender, and three or four inches high. Ihe 
flowers are produced from the top of che ſtalk; 
they are of a white colour, moderately large, and 
finely ſcented ; 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 


They grow naturally in ditches, brooks, and | 


ſtanding waters, and are not cultivated. 
There being no other ſpecies of this plant, it 


8 is termed ſimply, Hydrocharis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Nymphea alba minima; allo, Mympbæa alba 

minor; Dodonzus, Rane morſus ; ; 1 Ray, Mor- 

| ſus ranæ, fore pleno odoratiſſimo. It is a native c of 

cas maoſt parts of Europe. 

and order Hydrocharis is of the claſs and order 8 

in e Decandria; and the characters are, 

Linnzan I. Male Flowers, | 

gs 1. Calyx. The ſpatha is compoſed of two 

ihe cha- | | | | 


racters. 


they appear in June and July, 


| 


COXXXVIL 


FRO G's BIT. 


oblong leaves, and contains three flowers. 


The 


perianthium conſiſts of three oval, oblong, con- 


cave leaves, with membranaceous Lads 


2, COROLLA 1s three large, roundiſh, plane 
petals. _ 


43, STAMINA are nine aw] ſhaped upright fila- 


ments, diſpoſed in three orders, having ſimple 


antheræ. | 
4. PISTILLUM is the rudiment only of a 
germen in the middle order of the filaments. 
| | II. Females. 
Calvx. There is no ſpatha, and the flowers 


| DG ſingly. The perianthium is the ſame as 
| the males. 


2. CoroLLa is the ſame as the males. 

3. PisrILLuu conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
and ſix compreſſed ſtyles the length of the calyx, 
having bifid acuminated ſtigmas. 

4. PERICARPIUM is a coriaceous roundiſh cap- 
ſule, containing ſix cells. 


5. SEMINa. The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, 
and roundiſh. | | 
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HY DROCOTYLE, WATER NAVELWORT, 


FN chis genus there are, 5 
1. Marſh Pennywort, or White Rot. 
2. American Water Navel-Wort. | 
1. Marſh Pennywort, or White Rot. The 


tion of the rœot is ſlender and creeping. The leaves are 


Marth 
Penny- 


Wort, or 


Whie 
Rot, 


and 


\ merican 


Water 
Navel- 


Wort. 


Colture. 


Species, 


Virginian |, 


Water- 
Leaf 


Its vaite- 


ties, 


peltated, roundiſh, emarginated, and of a pale- 
green colour. The ſtalks are flender, round, 
and four or five inches high. The flowers come 


out from the tops of the ſtalks in kind of um- 
bels; they are of a reddiſh colour, or white 


ſpotted with red, appear in May and June, and 
the teeds ripen in July. | 


his ſpecies is ſaid to occaſion the rot in ſheep, 
if they cat thereof. „„ N 
2. American Water Navel-Wort. The ſtalk 


is round, uſually purpliſh, lies on the ground, and 
ſtrikes root at the joints. The leaves are kidney- 
ſhaped, neatly lobed, and indented on their edges; 
they are of a thickiſh ſubſtance, and a deep-green 
colour. The ſtalks ariſe from among the leaves, 


and grow to be four or five inches high. The 
towers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in 


umbels; they are of a pale reddiſh colour, and 
appear about the time of the former. 


The firit ſpecies grows naturally on boggy 


ground in England, and is not cultivated ; the 


other, being a foreigner, may be encreaſed by 


parting of the roots, which may be done at any 


time of the year. It ſhould have a moiſt ſoil | 
and a ſhady fituation, and will afterwards re- | 


quire no trouble, except keeping it clean from 
weeds. 1 | e 


D HA F. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Hydrocotyle foliis Tier, 
| peltatis, umbellis quinquefioris. In the Hortus Clif- 


fortianus it is termed, Hydrocotyle foliis peltatis 
orbiculatis undique emarginatis, Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Ranunculus aquaticus, cotyledonis folio; Lo- 
bel, Cotyledon aquatica; and Tournefort, Hydro- 
cotyle vulgaris. It grows naturally in watery places 
in moſt countries of Europe. | 
2, The ſecond ſpecies is, Hydrocotyle foliis reni- 
formibus ſublobatis crenatis, It grows naturally in 
North America, | 


 Hyarocotyle is of the claſs and order Pentandria 


Digynia; and the characters are, 


I. CalLyx. The umbel is ſimple. The invo- 
lucrum is uſually compoſed of four ſmall leaves. 
The perianthium is very ſmall.  _ 

2. CoRoOLLAa. The general flower is uniform 
in figure, though not in ſituation. The florets 


have each five oval, acute, patent, undivided 


petals. x TT | | 

3. STAMINA are hve awl-ſhaped filaments. 
ſhorter than the corolla, having extremely ſmall 
anthere. 5 2 5 
4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of an erect, compreſſed, 
orbiculated germen, and two ſhort awl-ſhaped 


_ Ryles, with ſimple ſtigmas. 


5. Pericareium. There is none. The fruit 
is round, compreſſed, and divided tranſverſely | 
into two parts. | | FRO 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, ſemiorbicu- 


| lar and compreſſed. . 


FFF 
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HYDROPHYLLUM WATER LEAF, 


THERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 
called, 

1. Virginian Water Leaf. 

2, Canada Water Leaf. | | 

1. Virginian Water Leaf. The toot is thick, 

flethy, reddiſh without, and white and juicy 


within. The leaves are pinnatifid, ſmooth, and 
ceſcribed. 


riſe from the root on long footſtalks of a bright- 


green colour. The flower-ltalk is round, ſlender, 
| five or ſix inches high, and of a pale-green co- 
lour. The flowers come out from the ends of the 


ſtalks in cluſters; they appear in June, and are 
ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 
The varieties are, | 

The Deep blue. 

The Pale- blue. 

The Red. 

The White. 


2. Canada Water Leaf. The root is thick, 
fleſhy, and ſtrong. The leaves are lobed, an- 
gular, indented, veined, ſmooth, and of a bright- 


green colour. The flower-ſtalks are round, 


ſlender, and five or ſix inches high. The flowers 
are produced in cluſters from the tops of the 
ſtalks ; the moſt common colour is white, though 
there are the blue and red varieties ; they appear 
in June, and ſometimes the ſeeds ripen in Au- 
guſt, 3 


Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 


ſeeds in the ſpring, in a moiſt ſhady border. If _ 


dry weather happens after the ſeeds are ſown, 
the beds muſt be conſtantly watered, and after 


the plants come up, that buſineſs muſt be repeated 


all ſummer, for they love moiſture ; and this, 
except thinning them to proper diſtances, and 
keeping them clean from weeds, is all the 8 | 

| they 
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they will require until September, when they 


ſhould be taken up on a moiſt day, and ſet in 


the places where they are deſigned to remain, 


Deſerip- 


which ought to be in à moiſt tiruation, and in 


the ade. | | 

They are allo encreaſed by parting of the roots, 
the beit time for which is early in the autumn, 
that they may have time to take to the ground 
before the froſts come on. When they are {et 
out for good, they will require no trouble except 
keeping them clean from weeds, and watering 
in dry weather, which muſt be afforded them 
after they are eſtabliſhed in their new quarters, or 
the flowers will be ſmall, few in number, and 
bad coloured. | 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Hydrophyllum foliis 


pinnatifidis. In the Hortus Cliffort, it is termed 


ſimply, Hydro plyllum. Moriſon calls it, Denta- 
rig facie planta monopetalos, fructu rotundo, mo- 
nopyreno. It grows naturally in Virginia. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Hydrophyllum foliis 
lolato-angulatis. It grows naturally in Canada. 


Hydrophyiium is of the claſs and order Pentan- Claſs and 
dria Monogynia z and the characters are, oy 
1. Calyx is a permanent perianthium nearly mo. 
as long as the corolla, and divided into five awl- ſyſtem. 
ſhaped ſpreading ſegments. | | The cha» 
2. COROLLA is a ſemicampanulated petal, cut racters. 
into five erect, obtuſe, emarginated ſegments. 
The nectarium is a fiſſure ſituated about the 
middle of the petal under each of the ſegments, 
cloſed by two longitudinal connivent lamelle. 
3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments 
longer than the corolla, having oblong incum- 
bent antheræ. | | 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval acuminated 
germen, an awl-ſhaped ſtyle the length of the 
ttamina, and a bifid, acute, patent ſtigma, 
5. PERICARPIUM is a globular capſule, formed 
of two valves, and containing one cell. 
6. SeMEN., The feed is ſingle, round, and 
V | Do 
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 HYOSCYAMUS, HENBANE, 


| T* this place may be ſtationed, 
"2 


I, The Cretan Golden Henbane. 
2. Siberian Henbane. | 


1. Cretan Henbane. The root is thick, woody, 


tion of che and ſtrikes deep into the ground. The leaves 


Cretan 


are roundiſh, indented, acute, and grow on longiſh 


 footitalks. The ſtalks are round, ſlender, branch- 


and 
Siberian 
Menbage. 


Culture. 


ing, and about two feet long. The flowers 
come out from the ſides of the branches on foot- 


ſtalks; they are large, of a bright-yellow colour, 
with a dark-purp'e baſe, appear in June, and 


often continue in ſucceſſion until the end of Sep- 


tember; before which time, ripe ſeeds from the 
arſt-blown flowers may be gathered. 

2. Siberian Henbane. The root is thick, 
woody, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. The 
ſtalk is round, branching near the top, and about 


two feet high. The leaves are oval, ſmooth, 
entire, and grow on footſtalks. The flowers are | 
large, and very beautiful; they come out from 


the ſides of the branches in June and July, and 
are followed by ſeeds, contained in large, roundiſh, 
inflated cups, like the Alkekengi, and which 
ripen in the autumn. 3 | 
The firſt ſpecies is generally treated as a bien- 
nial; but if the ſituation is dry, warm, and well- 
defended, and the plants are ſet in pots'to be pro- 


tected from hard froſts in winter, it will continue 


for many years. „ | 
They are both propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in boxes 
filled with light rich earth. They may be ſet under 
a warm wall during the winter, but at the ap- 
proach of froſty weather ſhould be ſheltered by a 


hotbed-frame. In the ipring the plants will come 


Up. Where they are too cloſe, they muſt be 


thinned, weeded, and conſtantly watered in dry 
weather. About the end of July the plants will 


be fit to remove. A ſhew of the firſt ort ſhould. 


Voß. I. 
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be ſet in pots, to be preſerved under cover, in 
| caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be killed by bad wea- 
ther; the reſt ſhould be ſet in the full ground 
in warm well-ſheltered places, watered and ſhaded 
until they have taken root, in very froſty wea- 
ther ſhould be hooped or covered with mats, 
and the ſummer following they will flower, and 
perfect their ſeeds. * | 
The ſeeds alto may be ſown in open borders in 
the autumn; but as they come up early in the 
| ſpring, they are frequently taken off at that time 
by the ſpring-froſts ; and if the ſeed is kept until 
the ſpring Roe it is ſown, it often lies a year 
before it comes up. „ 85 
However, if you have plenty of ſeeds, let a 
ſhare be ſown in boxes as before, and the reſt 
ſown in a warm well-ſheltered place, where they 
are to remain; for theſe plants, though they will 
bear removing, thrive beſt if they are undiſturbed. 
Protect them, at their firſt coming up, from the 
ſpring-froſts ; and when all danger of that kind is 
over, draw out the weakeſt, leaving the others 
a foot aſunder. Keep them clean from weeds all 
ſummer, and ſtir the mould between the plants 
in the autumn. If you do not chooſe to be at 
the trouble of matting them, ſtick a double row 
of furze at a ſmall diſtance round the bed, to 
take off the edge of the cutting froſts; and if the 
winter is not very ſevere, they will ſurvive it, and 
flower much ſtronger the ſummer following than 
thoſe that have been removed. This reſpects 
the firſt ſpecies ; the other is extremely hardy, and 
will grow almoſt any where. | 
By cuttings alſo theſe plants may be raiſed, 
Theſe ſhould be planted in any of the ſummer 
months, in good light mould, in a ſhady place; 
they muſt be duly watered as often as dry weather 
makes it neceflary, and in a few weeks they will 
ſtrike root and become good plants. A ſhare of 
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the firſt ſort may be ſet in pots, to have treat- 
ment ſimilar to the ſeedlings, whilſt the reſt may 
take their chance in the open air. If they ſurvive 
the winter, they will flower ſtrong the ſummer 
following, but will not be ſo productive of ſeeds 
as ſeedling plants. 1 | | 
1. The Cretan Golden Henbane is titled, Hyo/- 
cyamus foliis petiolatis eroſo-dentatis acutis, flort- 
bus pedunculatis, fructibus pendulis, Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Hyoſcyamus Creticus luteus major; 
alſo, Hyoſryamus Creticus Iuteus minor; Cluſius, 
Hyoſcyamus albus Creticus;, and Alpinus, Hyo/- 
cyamus aureus. It grows naturally in Crete and 
the Eaſt, . | 
2. Siberian Henbane is, Hyoſcyamus foliis ovatis 
zntegerrimis, calycibus inflatis ſabgloboſis. It grows 
naturally in Siberia. | | 
Hyoſcyamus is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, | 


ſyitem, _ 


838393 


| unequal. 


_— 


— 


1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, tubulous, per- The cha. 


manent perianthium, ventricoſe at the bottom, 
and cut at the top into five acute ſegments. 

2. COROLLA is an infundibuliforme petal. The 
tube 1s cylindrical and ſhort. 
patent, and cut into five obtuſe ſegments, of which 
one 1s broader than the others. | 

3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped inclined fila- 
ments, with roundiſh antheræ. ; 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 


capitated ſtigma. | | | 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, obtuſe, bilocular 
capſule, marked on each ſide with a line, and 
opening with a lid at the top, which falls off ho- 


rizontally for the diſcharge of the ſeeds. 


6. SEMIN A. The ſeeds are numerous, and 
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[ this genus there are, 


Species. 
Deſerip- 


tion of the 


Stinking, 


Radiated, 


3. Virginian Hyoſeris. 


| I, Stinking Hyoſeris. 
2. Radiated Hyoſeris. 

I. Stinking Hyoſeris. 
is thick, fleſhy, fibrated, and very ſtrongly and 
diſagreeably ſcented. The radical leaves are large, 
pinnatifid, ſmooth, and the outer ones lie on the 
ground. Among theſe the flower-ſtalks ariſe, 
upright, ſimple, naked, ſmooth, and about five 


or ſix inches high. The flowers grow ſingly on 


the tops of the ſtalks, and are of a pale-yellow 
colour; they appear in June and July, and are 
ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in September. This is 
often called Stinking Hawk weed. 0 

2. Radiated Hyoſeris. The leaves are radiated, 


ſmooth, and divided almoſt to the midrib. The 


ſtalk is fingle, naked, and about four or five 
inches high. One flower only crowns each ſtalk ; 


and 


Virginian 
Hyoletis. 


its colour is yellow, and like a ſmall Dandelion; 
it ſhews itſelf in June and July, and is ſucceeded 


by ripe ſeeds ſoon after. This frequently goes 
by the name of Small Dandelion. „ 
3. Virginian Hyoſeris. The radical leaves are 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, lyrated, and acute. The 
ſtalks are naked, ſmooth, upright, and ſix or 
eight inches high. The flowers grow ſingly on 
the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a deep- yellow 


colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 


Method 
of propa- 
gation, 


ripen in the autumn. 


Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by ſowing 


the ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe, or in the ſpring ; 


though if they are kept until that time, they often 


lie a year before they come up. After they come 


up, they muſt be thinned where they are too 


cloſe, drawing out the weakeſt; all ſummer they 


mult be kept clean from weeds, and in the au- 


tumn may be tranſplanted to the places where 


they are deſigned to remain : The ſummer follow- 


ing they will flower, and perfect their ſeeds, 


The root of this plant | 


| the top. 


Virginia. 


two reflexed ſtigmas. 


| 


Vf. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is, Hhoſeris ſeapis ſimpli 


raters, 


The limb is erect, 
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Titles 
ciſſumts unifloris, foliis pinnatifidis, ſeminibus nudis. 
Vaillant calls it, Taraxaconaſtrum dentis leonis 
| folio, radice fetidi ; Caſpar Bauhine, Dens leonis 


tenuiſſimo folio; Micheli, Leontodontoides Alpinus 
glaber, eryſimi folio, radice craſſa fetidd ; and Co- 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Hyoſeris ſcapis unifloris 


nudis, foliis glabris runcinatis : angulis dentatis. 


lumna, Hieracium fatidum 3. It grows naturally 
| on the Alps of Italy and Upper Auſtria, 


Van Royen calls it, Hyoſeris foliis glabris haſtato- 


pinnatis; Vaillant, Taraxaconaſtrum dentis leonis 


folio ad ſummitatem radiato; and Caſpar Bauhine, 


Dens leonis minor, foliis radiatis. It grows natu- 
rally in Spain and Narbonne. | 


3. The third ſpecies is, Hyoſeris ſcapis unifloris, 
foliis lanceolatis lyratis glabris. It is a native of 


Hyoſeris is of the claſs and order Syngenefia 
Polygamia Aqualis; and the characters are, 
1. CaLyx. The general calyx is decaphyllous 


and calyculated, The ſcales are {pear-ſhaped and 
„3 5 8 


2. CoroLLa. The general flower is ſubimbri- 
cated and uniform. The florets are placed circu- 


Claſs 


and order 


in the 


Linnzan 


ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


larly, and each conſiſts of one tongue-ſhaped, 


narrow, truncated petal, indented in five parts at 


3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, with a cylindrical tubular anthera. | 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 


a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 


5. PERICARPIUM. There 1s none. 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, oblong, com- 
preſſed, the length of the calyx, and crowned 


with down. | 


The receptacle 1s naked. 


CHAP, 


PERENNIAL FLOWERS 
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CCXLII. 


HYPERICUM, st. JOHN's WORT. 


TME perennial ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. Spreading Tutſan. 
. Virginian St. John's Wort. 
Upright Tutſan, or Park Leaves. 
Olympick St. John's Wort. 
Oriental St. John's Wort. 
Creeping St. John's Wort. 
Penſylvania St. John's Wort. 
. St. Peter's Wort. | 
9. Common St. John's Wort. 

10. Trailing St. John's Wort. 8 

11. Mountain or Imperforate St. John's Wort. 

12. Tutſan, or Hairy St. John's Wort. 

13. Marſh St. Peter's Wort. 

14. Upright St. John's Wort. 

15, Pyrenean St. John's Wort. 
16. Canada St. John's Wort. | 
Defaip- . 1. Spreading Tutſan, This hath a ſpreading 
tion of che root, which {ends forth numerous, ſquare, ſlender, 


S pecies, 


© n SW 


Spread. ſimple, herbaceous ſtalks, which are about a foot | 


ine Tat. in length. Ihe leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
undivided, grow oppoſite by pairs, and fit cloſe, 


Without any footſtalks. The flowers are large, of | 


a bright-yellow colour, have numerous ſtamina, 


and each of them five ſtyles ; they come out from 


the ends of the branches in June and July, and 

are ſucceeded by pyramidical capſules, containing 

__ _ ripe ſeeds, in the autumn. 5 1 
Culture, This ſpecies is propagated by dividing of the 
root, every bit of which will grow, and if left un- 
diſturbed for a few years will overſpread a large 


ſpace. It is generally planted in the ſhrubbery, 


as it flouriſhes very well under trees; it is alſo 
uſeful in reſorted woods, as it will exhibit its 


flowers in full beauty in ſuch places, and will 
grow without any other culture in any ſoil or 


ſituation. 

2. Virginian St. John's Wort. The ſtalks are 

pright, ſquare, three feet high, and ſend forth 
ſeveral ſmall branches, which come out by pairs 
oppoſite to each other. The leaves are oblong, 
{pear-ſhaped, ſmooth, grow oppoſite by pairs, 

and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. The 


Virginian, u 


flowers are produced ſingly from the ends of the 


ſtalks; they are large, yellow, have numerous 
ſtamina the length of the petals, and five ſtyles; 
they come out in July and Auguſt, but are very 
rarely ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. It is 


tumn. | 5 
3. Upright Tutſan, or Park Leaves. This 
plant riſes with an upright ligneous ſtalk to the 
height of about two feet, ſending forth ſlender 
branches from the ſides by pairs oppꝭ ſite to each 
other. The leaves are oval, heart-ſhaped, pointed, 
of a pleaſant green colour, and grow oppoſite by 
Pairs at the joints, without any footſtalks. The 
flowers come out in cluſters from the ends of the 


branches; they are of a bright-yellow colour, | 


have numerous ſtamina, though only three ſtyles, 
appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh black capſules, each having three cells, 
according to the number of the ſtyles: Theſe cap- 
ſules being black and roundiſh, have very much 
the appearance of berries, and contain ripe ſeeds 
in the autumn. 


propagated by parting of the roots in the au- 


narrow, and obtuſe. 


obtuſe, and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. Wort 


oY Olym;ick St. John's Wort, This plant OI, m. 


| hath a ſpreading root, which ſends forth ſeveral pick, 


ligneous upright ſtalks about a foot in height. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmall, and grow 
oppoſite to each other without any footſtalks. 

1 he flowers come out in ſmall bunches from the 
ends of the ſtalks, and their colour is a bright- 
yellow. There are numerous ſtamina of unequal 
lengths, ſome being longer and others ſhorter than 
the petals, and only three ſtyles. They appear in 


| July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by oval cap- 
ſules, containing three cells, anſwering to the 
number of ſtyles : Theſe cells are filled with ſeeds, 


which in a warm ſeaſon will ripen with us in the 
autumn, _ ; 5 
5. Oriental St. John's Wort. This plant hath Oriental, 


ſey ral ſlender tough ſtalks, which grow to about | 


a foot and a halt high. The leaves are oblong, 
indented, have no footſtalks, and a little reſemble 
thoſe of the Common Sneezewort. The flowers 
ſometimes come out ſingly, ſometimes two or 
three together, from the tops of the ſtalks ; their 
colour is yellow; they appear in July and Auguſt, _ 
but are ſeldom ſucceeded by good ſeeds in Eng- 
land. . | . | E 
6. Creeping St. John's Wort. The root 
ſpreads itſelf to a great diſtance, and ſends forth 
numerous, round, taper, herbaceous ſtalks to 
about a foot high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
The flowers are yellow, 
have numerous ſtamina, and three ſtyles only; 


Creeping, 5 


they come out in July and Auguſt, but are not 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 5 


7. Penſylvania St. John's Wort. The ſtalks and 
are herbaceous, erect, taper, ſmooth, and of a red- PenſYl- 


diſh colour. The leaves are oval, oblong, ſmooth, Se. John's 


Two or three flowers only come out together deſcribed. 
from the tops of the ſtalks; their petals are yel- 

low; they are acute, have numerous ſtamina 

which are hardly ſo long as the petals, and three 

ſtyles ; they appear in July and Auguſt, but are 
rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

8. St. Peter's Wort. This hath a ſtrong, 
tough, ligneous, fibrated root, which ſends forth 
ſeveral upright, ſquare, herbaceous ſtalks, to the 
height of about a foot and a half. The leaves 
are roundiſh, oblong, grow oppoſite to each other 
on the ſtalks, fit cloſe, and often there are ſeveral 
ſmall leaves growing from the ſame point, which 
they ſeem to cheriſh in their boſoms. The flowers 
come out from the tops of the ſtalks on ſhort 
footſtalks ; their colour is yellow; they appear in 
June and July, and are ſucceeded by ripe leeds in 
the autumn, which, if permitted to ſcatter, will 
produce plants enough. 

9. Common St. John's Wort. The ſtalks are 
upright, edged, ſend forth branches oppoſite to Commonz 
each other, and grow to about a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are roundiſh, obtuſe, grow 
oppoſite by pairs without any footſtalks, and are 
poſſeſſed of many pellucid ſpots, which appear 
more diſtin& if held up to the light. The 
flowers are produced all over the tops of the 


St. Peter's 
Wort. 


plants on ſlender footſtalks; they are of a fine 


yellow colour, and make a beautiful e 
| they 
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Trailing 
et. Joha's 
Wort, 


Mountain 


they have numerous ſtamina, which are not quite 
ſo long as the petals, and three ſtyles only 
they appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded 
by ripe ſeeds in the autumn, which, if permitted 
to ſcatter, will ſoon produce plants enough. 
1heſe laſt two forts are admirable in medicine. 
They afford a tea which is a fine diuretic, and 
good againſt the ſtone, The leaves, 
and tender ſhoots, being bruiſed in a mortar, are 


an admirable vulnerary, being uſeful for green 


and old wounds, contuſions of all ſorts, and even 
burns and ſcalds. They afford a red juice, 
which was formerly ſerviceable in dyeing, but is 
now chiefly diſuſed on account of its ſoon fading. 
10. Trailing St. John's Wort 1s a very low 
plant. The ftalks are ſlender, weak, about five 
or lix inches long, and for the moſt part lie on 
the ground, The leaves are ſmall, oblong, 
{:nooth, and grow oppolite to each other on the 
talks. The flowers come out from the ends 


and ſides of the branches on ſlender footſtalks: 


They are in colour and ſhape like the Common 
St. John's Wort, though ſmaller z they appear in 
Tuly and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by ripe 


tzeds, which, if permitted to ſcatter, will come 


up all over the garden, if it be a light, gravelly, 
or ſandy ſoil, in which it moſt delights, 

The virtues of this root are ſaid to be not at 
all inferior to thoſe of the former. „ 

11. Mountain or Imperforate St. John's 
Wort. The ſtalk is erect, ſmooth, taper, and 
undivided. The leaves are broad, ſmooth, and 
nearly oval. The flowers come out from the 


tops of the ſtalks; they are of a fine yellow 


colour, have numerous ſtamina and thrice ſtyles, 


appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded 
by ripe ſeeds in autumn. 


And 
Tutſan 
St. John's 
Wort, 
deſcribed. 


Marſh 

St. Peter's 

Wort, 
deſcribed. 


12. Tutſan, or Hairy St. John's Wort. The 
ſtalks are herbaceous, erect, and taper. The 
leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, downy, and grow 


on very ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are tri- 
gynous; they come out from the tops of the 
ſtalks in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen 
in autumn. | | | 


12. Marſh St. Peter's Wort. The flalks are 
round, hairy, creeping, and ſtrike root at the 
Joints. The leaves are round, whitiſh, hairy, and 


grow by pairs at the joints. The flowers are 


mall, and of a yellow colour; two or three only 


come out together from the ends of the ſtalks: 


Upright, 


They appear in July and Augult, and the ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. 5 EG 
14. Upright St. John's Wort. The ſtalks are 


upright, round, firm, reddiſh, branching near 


gh. 


the top, and about a foot and a half high. The 


leaves are heart-ſhaped, oval, obtuſe, ſinooth, 


grow two oppoſite to each other, and ſurround 
the ſtalk with their baſe. 
duced in plenty from the ends and upper parts 
of the branches; they are of a fine yellow co- | 


The flowers are pro- 


lour, and make ſo good a ſhow, as to occaſion 
this ſpecies being diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
The Fair or Beautiful Sc. John's Wort. They 
are trigynous, come out in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, Which, if per- 


mitted to ſcatter, will afford plants enough. 


Pyrenean, 


and 
Canada 
St John's 
Wort, 
deſcribed. 


13. Pyrenean St. John's Wort. The ſtalks 
are ſlender, and lie on the ground. The leaves 
are heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, and ſmooth. The 
flowers are large, of a pale yeilow colour, tri- 
gynous, and have their petals indented ; they 
come out in July, and the leeds ripen in autumn. 

16. Canada St. John's Wort. The ſtalks are 
herbaceous, ſmooth, quadrangular, and branch- 
ing. The leaves are narrow, ſpear - ſhaped, 
ſmooth, and undivided. The flowers grow in 


panicles at the upper parts of the plants they 


are very ſmall, and each has its feparate foot- 


30Wers, . 


| 


foribus trigynis, 


gu; Caſpar: Bauhine, 
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ſtalk; they are of a yellow colour, have nume- 
rous ſtamina, and three ſtyles; they appear in 
July, and are fucceeded by long conical red cap- 
ſules containing the ſeeds. * 

All theſe ſort are caſily propagated by parting 
the roots, the beſt time for Which is the autumn; 
though it may be done ſucceſsfully eicher in the 
winter or ſpring before the ſtalks ſhoot up for 
flowering, They may be allo propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds; but this is not worth putting 
in practice, as they may be multiplied ſo faſt the 
other way. They will grow in almoſt any ſoil 
or ſituation ; but they love ſhade and the north 
ſide of the hill. They grow naturally for the 
molt part among buſhes, in woods, hilly and 
mountainous parts, and therefore are very proper 
to cover the ground between the trees in wilderne!; 
quarters. The Marſh St. Peter's Wort grows 
naturally upon bogs, which ſhould remind the 
Gardener to aſſign it the moiſteſt part in the 
plantation; though it is a moderate plant, and 
ſeldom admitted into gardens, unleſs where a ge- 
neral collection of all forts of plantsis deſired. 


et bod 
of Pro, A. 


Sato. 


1. Spreading Tutſan is titled, Ipericum fe. 


ribus pentagynis, caule tetragons herbaceo erci79 
fimpiici, ſeliis lævibus integerrimis. In th e Hortus 


Cliffort. it is termed, Hypericum floribus pentagynis, 
foliis ovato-ablongis glabris integer rimis. 
calls it, Andro/emum fore & thecd quingquecep/u- 
lari omnium maximis; and Caſpar Bauhine, Acy- 


Canada, and the Pyrenees. 


Moriſon 


Tit'es 


rum magno flore. It grows naturally in Siver'a, 


2. Virginian St. John's Wort is, Iypericum h. 


ribus peitegynis, caſycibus vonſis, cue fruticaſo, 
foliis lincari-lauceolatis. In Miller's Dictionary it 
is termed, Hypericum foribus pentagynis, calycibs 
ootuſis, ſtaminilus corollom equaniibits, caule erecio 
berbaceo., It inhabits Virginia. 5 | 
3. Upright Tutſan, or Park-leaves, 
vicum Horibus trigyais, pericarpiis baccatis, caule 
fruticoſo ancipiti. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 


is, Hype- 


termed, Hypericum floribus trigynis, fruttu bac- 


tum; Caſpar Bauhine, Androſaemum maxinum fru- 


calo, folits ovatis pedunculo longioribus. Ray calls + 
it, Hypericum maximum androſamunm vulgare dic- 


teſcens; Dodonæus, Anudroſæmum; Parkinſon, Au- 


droſemum vulgare; and Gerard, Clymenum Id 


lorum, It grows naturally in moiſt places, chiefly 


in woods and hedges, in England, Italy, and 


the South of France. 
4. Olympic St. John's 


brevioribus, caule frulicaſo. Wheeler calls it, Hy- 
pericum montis Olympi ; and Tourncfort, Hyperi- 
cum Orientale, fore mag no. 
on mount Olympus; alto on the Pyrenees, 


5. Oriental St. John's Wort is, {/4pericum flo- 


ribus ignis, ſtipulis reflexis, foliis ovlongis denti- 
culato- crenatls. 


the Eaſt. | 
6. Creeping St. John's Wort is, Hypericum 
floribus trigynis, caule tereti repente, foliis lan 


4 1 A 


lato-linearibus obtuis. Tournctort calls it, Iype- 


ricum Orientale, pc hc, folig, 
rally in the Eaſt. 
7. Penſylvania St. John's Wort 


It grows natu- 
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odlongts amtpiexicauiibrs obus, - caute 
grows naturally in Penſylvania, | 

8. St. Peter's Wort is, Hypericum f{cribus 
tritynis, cane quadreto berbiceo, John! 
calls it, ZHpericom gieren dall, chile a; 
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caule quanranguio, foliis non perforatis; and Do- 
donæus, Geiard, &c. chron. It grows natu- 
rally in moiſt hedges, meadows, &c, in Eng- 
land, and molt countries of Europe, 


9. 
5 


227 
s * 
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* . 
Common 


| Wort is, IIypericum 
floribus trigyns, calycibus acutis, flaminihus corolla 


It grows naturally 


Tournefort cal's it, pere d) 
Orientale, ptarmice foliis. It grows naturaliy in 
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9. Common St. John's Wort is, Hyperici7 
floribus trigynis, caule ancipiti, foliis oblufis peliy- 
cido - punctacis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, /{ype- 
ricum vulgare; and Dodonæus, Gerard, &c. I- 
pericum. It grows naturally by the ſides of 
ditches, among buſhes, hedges, &c, in England, 
and moſt parts of Europe. 

10. Trailing St. John's Wort is, Hypericum 
floribus trigynis axillaribus ſolilariis, caulibus anci- 
pitil us proſtratis filiformivus, foliis glabris. Guet- 
tard calls it, Hypericum foliis coats, caulibus ſu- 
pinis; Haller, Hypericam hunfufum foliis perfo- 
ratis puuctis in mar gine nigris; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Hypericum minus ſupinum, ſ. ſupinum glabrum ; 
Cluſius, Hypericum ſupinum Ill minimum; Par- 
kinſon, Hypericum minus ſupinums; and Gerard, 
Hypericam ſupinum gl:brum. It grows naturally 
in dry mcadows and gravelly foils in England, 
and moſt of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 


11. Imperforate St. John's Wort is, Hypericum 


floribus trigynts, calycibus ſerraturis glauduloſis, 
caule tereti erecto glabro, foliis ovatis. John Bau- 
hine calls it, Hypericum elegantiſſimum non ramo- 


fun, folio lato; Hill, {:ypericam caule fimplici 


tereti erecte, foliis ovatis ſubpubeſcent.bus, In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Hypericum floribus | 


elegans latiſolium; Columna, Androſemum cam- 
poclarenſe; Caſpar Bauhine, Afigrum, ſ. Hypericum 
bijol um glabrum nom perjoratum, and Fuchſius, 
Aſcyrum. It grows naturally on mountainous 
woody parts in England and moſt countries of 
„„ We 25 | 
12. Hairy St. John's Wort is, Hypericum flo- 
ribus irigynts, calycibus ſerrato-glanduloſis, caule 


| trigynis, calycum ſerraturis capitalts, caule ere, 


| 'T*; ERE is no Engliſh name for this genus, 


Species. 


Deſcrip. 
tion of 
Long- 
rooted, 


Guettard calls it, Hypericum foliis lanceolatis, ca- 
lycinis laciniis linearibus; Ray, Hypericum majus, 
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but the perennial ſpecies have been long 
called, TT . 


1. Long: rooted Hawk weed. a 

2. Spotted Hawkweed. 

1. Long-rooted Hawkweed. The root is ex- 
tremely long, thick, tough, and of a white 
colour. The radical leaves are numerous, and 


form a large tuft on the crown of the root; 
they are broad, runcinated, obtuſe, rough, and 


the outer ones lie flat on the ground. The 


ſtalks are ſmooth, naked, branching, tough, and 


about a foot and a half high. The flowers come 
out ſingly from the ends of the branches; they 


are large, very double, and of a golden yellow 


and 
Spotted 
Hawk- 
weed. 


colour; they appear in June and July, and are 
ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in Auguſt and Sep- 


tember. 


2. Spotted Hawkweed. The radical leaves 
are very large, oval, indented, hairy, of a pale- 
green above, and whitiſh underneath. The ſtalks 
UE”, e with one or two ſmall leaves only, 

OL. I, | 
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. Androſeæmum Maithioli ; Caſpar Bauhine, Au- 
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droſemam hir ſultum; and Moriſon, Androſcmu 
gſcyron dictum, caule rotundo hirſuto. It grows 
naturally in thickets, hedges, by the ſides of 


hills, mountains, &c. in England, and moſt parts 


of Europe. 

12. Marſh St. Peter's Wort is, Hypericum fio- 
ribus trigynis, caule tereti repente, foliis ville/is ſub- 
rotundis. Caſper Bauhine calls it, Aſcyrum fa- 
pinum villoſum paluſtre; Cluſius, Aſcyrum ſupinum 
elodes; and Gerard, Aſcyron ſupinum nudes Cluſti. 
It grows naturally in marſhy ſpon 
England and Gaul, 

14. Upright St. John's Wort is, Hypericun 
floribus trigynis, calycibus ſerrato glanduloſis, caule 
tereti, feliis perfoliatis cordatis glabris. Guettard 
calls it, Hypericum foliis cordaiis connatis, laciniis 


oa 
© 


calycinis ovatis obtuſis; Haller, Hypericum calyce | 


ſerrato, foliis connatis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Hypericum 
minus erectum; John Bauhine, Hypericum pulebrum 
Tyagi; Gerard, Hypericum quintum, ſ. pulchrum 
Tragi; and Moriſon, Hypericum minus glabruim 
erecium pulchrum. It grows naturally in woods, 


hedges, and heathy ground in England and moſt 


of the ſouthern countries of Europe. 


15. Pyrenean St. John's Wort is, Hypericum 


| floribus trigynis, calycibus ſerrato-glandulofis, foliis 
cordato-orviculatis glabris. Caſpar Bauhine jcalls 
it, Hypericum nummularie folio, Plukenet, Hy- 
pericum fere orbiculato folio, floribus amplis pallidè 


luteis, petalis in ambitu crenatis; and Boccone, 


Androſæmum ſupinum ſaxatile, nummu/ariz folio 
averſa parte rubente, It grows naturally in the 


Pyrenean mountains. 
16. Canada St. John's Wort is, Hypericum flo- 
ribus trigynis, foliis lineari-lanceolatis, caule qua- 


arangulo, pericarpiis coloratis. It grows common 
| in Canada, De, T1 


TREE 


PORT 


are ſlender, hairy, and about a foot and a half 
high. The flowers come out from the tops of 
the ſtalks ; they are of a yellow colour, appear 
in June and July, and often continue in ſuc- 
ceſſion until the end of ſummer, before which 
time ripe ſeeds from the firſt-blown flowers will 
be flying about with the winds. | 
Both theſe ſorts are propagated by ſowing the 


y grounds in 


Propaga- 


tion 


| ſeeds; but thoſe of the firſt fort ſhould be in of the 


the places where the plants are deſigned to re, firſt fort. 


main; for the roots are thick, ſtrike deep into 
the ground, and ought not to be difturbed, 
The ground ſhould be double dug previous to 
their reception, and the ſoil ſhould be light and 
dry, otherwiſe the roots are apt to rot in winter, 
After the plants come up, they will require no 
trouble, except thinning them where they are 
too cloſe, and keeping them clean from weeds , 
and after they have once flowered and ripened 
their ſeeds, freſn plants will come up all over 
the garden from ſeeds which have been blown 
to a diſtance by the wind. CDs 
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Propaga- The ſeeds of the fecond fort may be ſown in | dentatis. Cuſpar Bauhine calls it, Hieracium A 
2 beds pretty cloſe together. When they come | praum latiſolium hirſutie incanum, fore magno; 
up, they ſhould be thinned to about three inches | allo, Ilieracium Alpinum, folits dentatis, flore mag- 
diſtance, ſhould be kept clean from weeds all | mo. Cluſius terms it, Hieracium latifolium J. 
ſummer, be frequently watered in dry weather, Vaillant, Hypocheeris birſuta, endivie folio, magno 
and in the autumn may be ſet in the places | fore; and Ray, Deus leonis foliis integris, caule 
where they are deligned to remain. The tum- | rarts ſoliis veſtito, monanthes fere, It grows na- 
mer following they will flower, and the feeds | turally in rough paſtures in England and moſt 
icattering will produce you plants in abun- | of the northern countrics of Europe. | | 
dance. {he beſt time for ſowing the feed E Hypocheris is of the claſs and order Syngene/ſia Class and 
the autumn, though the work may be deferred | Polygamia AMHqualis; and the characters are, order 
| Juccels;ully to the lpring. | : 1 Calyx. The general calyx is roundiſh, 7 the 
; The tecond ſort is allo propagated by parting | imbricated,and ſwelling at the baſe. The ſcales 3 
the routs, which may be done any time in the | are ſpear-ſhaped and acute. | The cha- 
autumn, winter, or ſpring, before the ſtalks 2. CoRuLLa. The general flower is imbri- rafters, 
ſhoot up for flowering, It will grow in any foil | cated and uniform. The florets are numerous, 
or ſituation, but thrives beſt in a moiſt thady | equal, and each conſiſts of one narrow, tongue- 
place, | | | | ſhaped, truncated petal, indented in five parts 
Tuüles. 1. Long: rooted Hawkweed is titled, Hypo- | at the top, | | 
| charis foltis runcinatis ovtuf's ſeabris, ceule rameſo 3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila. 
naao levi, pedunculis ſquamoſes. Caipar Bauhine calls | ments, having a cylindrical tubular anthera. 
it, Hieracium, dentis leonts folio obtufo, majus; allo, | 4. PisTiLLum conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
Ilieracium minus, dentis leonis folio ſubaſpero; allo, | filitorme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and two 
Ilieracium, dentis leonis folio, bulboſum. Lobel | reflexed ſtigmas. 5 | e | 
terms it. Ilieracium longius radicatum 5 Dodo- | 5. PericarPpium. There is none. The ca- 
nœus, Hieracium tertium; and Tabernzemontanus, | Iyx cloſes, becomes round, and ends in a point. 
Ilieracium VI. It grows naturally in paſture | 6. Semina. The feeds are ſingle, oblong, 
grounds in England and many parts of Eu- and crowned with ſtipitated feathery down. 
rope, | | | | The receptacle is paleaceous : The polee are 
2. Spotted Hawkweed is, [Typecheris caule ſpcar-ſhaped, narrow, and the length of the 
 ſubunde, ramo ſolitario, foliis evato-ovlongis integris | ſceds. „ Y „ 
| KEEERAREARNARARERRARERESLLAORORIEKREORKKEKKEEKEKAKEEIXIOR 
, CCXLIV. 
N ‚ 0 C ́ m Ü -m . 
| | FT E real ſpecies of this genus are, | 3. Canada Hyſſop. The ſtalks are ſquare, 
Species. VVV | [mooth, and grow to, near four feet high. The and 
2. China Hyſſop. 7 leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſharp-pointed, ſerrated, OE 
3. Canada Hyſſop. 5 | i and grow oppolite by pairs on ſhort footſtalks, ited 
Deſerip- 1. The Common Hyſſop is a fine aromatic, | The flowers terminate the ſtalks in thick ſpikes ; | 
tion of the and often railed in great plenty for medicinal | they appear in July, and the feeds ripen in Sep- 
Common uſcs, as well as to adorn the flower - garden. tember. OT . | e 
Hyſſop. The ſtalks are ligneous, ſquare at firſt but round | The varieties of this ſpecies are, 
5 5 afterwards, and grow to about a foot and a half | The Yellow-flowered Canada Hy ſſop. Jes" varies. 
| high. The leaves are imall, ſpear-ſhaped, and The Red-flowered Canada Hyſſop. Owe 
grow oppoſite, without tootſtalks. 1he flowers The Purple-flowered Canada Hyſſop. 1 8 
are produced in whorls round the upper parts of The propagation of all theſe ſorts is very caſy. 3 
the ſtalk for a great length; they appear in | For the firſt fort, plant the ſlips in the ſpring on ff 8 


July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by ripe | a ſhady border. Water them at the time of of the 


leeds in September. _ Planting, and repeat it every other evening, if firſt ſott. 
The varicties of this ſpecies are, dry weather ſhould make it neceſlary : Jn a 


Its vaie- The Common Blue-Howered Hyſſop. | little time they will ſtrike root, and in the au- 
ties. The White-flowered Hyſſop. Way ſ tumn may be removed to the places where they 
| The Red-flowered Hyſſop. are deſigned to remain. 


The Long-ipiked Hyſſop with large deep- | The firſt fort is propagated by ſeeds alſo. 
blue flowers. | | | Theſe ſhould be ſown about the end of March, 
Curled-leaved Hyſſop. | on a bed of light dry earth open only to the 
Striped-leaved Hyſſop. | morning-ſun. If dry weather ſhould ſucceed 
China, 2 China Hyſſop. The ſtalks are ſquare and | the ſowing, the bed ſhould be watered every 

branching. The leaves are - oblong, crenated, | third evening to bring the plants up: They will 
and grow oppoſite by pairs. The flowers are | then ſoon appear, and numbers of weeds will 
produced from the joints in {mal cluſters ; they | ſhew themſelves along with them; theſe mult be 
are of a blue colour, make their appearance in | carefully pulled up, and where the plants come 
June and July, and arc ſucceeded by ripe feeds | up too cloſe they muſt be thinned. In the au- 
in September, | | tumn the ſtrongeſt plants may be taken up wink 
| a bal 
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Propaga- 


tion of 
the lalt 
two ſorts. 


a ball of earth to each root, and planted in the 
places where they are deſigned to remain; while 
the weakeſt may remain in the ſced-bed another 
year to gain ſtrength. 

The lait two forts are propagated by dividing 
the roots. This may be done either in the 
autumn or ſpring, though the more eligible 
ſeaſon is the autumn, as loon as their ſtalks 
decay. | 

They are alſo readily increaſed by ſeeds. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown in the autumn as 1ſoon as they 
are ripe. In the ſpring they will come up, when 


they will call for no trouble, except thinning 


them where they appear too cloſe, watering them 
in dry weather, and keeping them clean from 
weeds. 
nagement, they will by the autumn become good 


plants, and may at that time be removed to the 


Titles. 


fore; and Dodonæus, HHopus vulgaris. The | 


places where they are deſigned to remain. 
1. Common Hyſſop is tit ed, Hyſſopus ſpicis 


5 fecundis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hyſſopus offi- 


cinarum cerulea, five ſpicata; alio, Hyſſopus rubro 


place of its habitation is uncertain. 


2. China Hyſſop is titled, Hyſſopus corollis 


ſubreſupinatis, ſtaminibus inſerioribus corolla bre- 


vioribus. Haller calls it, Cataria floribus inverſis. | 


It grows naturally in China. 


3. Canada Hyilop is, Hyſopus caule acuto qua- : 


With affording them this ſmall ma- 


drangulo. In the Hortus Cliffert, it is terined, 


Brunella bracteis lanceolatis. Plukenet calis it, 
{ etomca Virgimana elatior, foliis ſcrophularie gla- 
bris, flore ochroleuco , and Tournetort, Sideritis 
Canadenſis alliſſima, ſerophutarie folio, fore flas 
veſcente, It grows naturally in Canada and Vir- 
ginia. = | 

Hyſſspus is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Gymaoſpermia ; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyX is a cylindrical, oblong, ſtriated, 


monophyllous, permanent perianthium, cut into 


five acute parts at the top. 
2. CoROLLA is a ringent petal. The tube is 


r 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
næan 
ſyſtem. 
The chaz 
racters. 


cylindrical, narrow, and the length of the ca- 


lyx. The mouth is inclining. The upper lip 
is erect, plane, ſhort, roundiſh, and emarginated. 
The lower lip is trifid, the middle ſegment being 
obcordated, crenated, and acute, and the two 
ſide ſegments ſhort and obtuſe. 

3. STAMINA are four erect, diſtant filaments 


longer than the petal, two of which being ſhorter 


than the others, have ſimple antheræ 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a quadripartite 


germen, a filiforme ſtyle ſituated under the upper 
lp, and a bifid ſtigma. SS 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
are lodged in the calyx. EEE ee, | 7 
6. SEMINA, The ſceds are oval, and four 
in number. 1 


CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV—— Og 


HRE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


C - HA: £3 


CCXLV. 


but it admits of two principal varieties; 


cone of which is of ſuch ſhort duration, that it 


may not improperly be called a biennial, or 


even an annual. The root of the other fort 
continues for ſeveral years, and this for diſ- 


This 
plant 
deſcribed. 


ſtalks and branches; they are moderately large, 


tinction fake I call Perennial aſſone. 


The root is thick, hard, black, woody, and : 
very tough. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, nar- 


row, ſawed on their edges, hairy, and of a 
worn-out green colour. The ſtalks are flender, 


rough, and eight or ten inches high. The 


flowers come out ſingly from the ends of the 


of a pale-blue colour, appear in May and June, 


and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


lingle, ſtrikes deep into the ground, and gene- 


Method 


of propa- 
| gation. 


The other variety mentioned anſwers to the 


general characters; but the root is more tender, 


rally dies as ſoon as the ſeeds are ripe. 


Iheſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 


ſeeds in the ſpring, in beds of light freſh earth, 
where they are to remain, When they come 
up, they will require no trouble, except thinning 
them to proper diſtances, and keeping them 


clean from weeds; and the next ſummer they | 


will flower, and pertect their ſeeds. 


Titles, 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
ſtands with the name ſimply Jaſone. In the 


Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, Jaſone foliis lineari- 


lanceolatis obſolete ferratis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it. Rapunculus ſcabicſe capitulo cæruleo; Columna, 


champ, Aphyllanthes; and Gerard, Scabioſa mi- 
nima hirſuta, It grows naturally on heathy 
hilly grounds in England and moſt parts of 
ee Coop. 

Jaſione is of the claſs and order Syngeneſia Mo- 
nogamia; and the characters are, - 

I. CAL VX. The general perianthium is com- 


poſed of many narrow permanent leaves, in- 


cluding ſeveral florets annexed to ſhort foot- 


ſtalks. The proper perianthium is permanent, 


ſituated above the germen, and divided into five 
parts. | 
2. Corolla. The florets conſiſt each of five 


 Rapuntium montanum capitatum leptophyllon , Dale- 


Claſs ard 
order in 
the Lin- 
nzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha« 
racers, 


ſpear-ſhaped, erect petals, which are connected 


at their baſe, | 


3. STAMINA conſiſt of five ſhort awl-ſhaped 


filaments, having five oblong antheræ, Which 


are connected at their baſe. 


4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 


ſituated below the flower, a filiforme ſtyle the 


length of the corolla, and a bifid ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, five- angular, 
bilocular capſule, with the permanent calyx at 


the top. 


6. SPMINA. The ſeeds are many, and almoſi 
Oval. | 
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285 ALL only ſelect for this place, 
- Round-lcaved Candy Tuft. 

2. 1 lax- leaved Candy Puft. 

Rock Candy Tuft. 
4. Round- Icaved Candy Tuft. The radical 
leaves are round, fleſhy, tmooth, and crenated 
but the upper ones are oval, oblong, imooth, 
entire, and. embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The talks are herbaceous, upright, and about 
. high. The flowers are formed 

ole umbels on the tops of the 


146 
1160 


Find 


8 garde ns » 


is a hardy perennial, and propagated 
„ wyndiang the roots in, the autumn, or lowing 

a jeus 100n after they are ripe. 
75 come up by 


151 elk 


= | EY 


he latter practice, they mull 


Ll 


! 1 


Fo encrealed by either method, they mult be con- 
andly Kept clean from weeds; and this is all 
te Culture they require. T hey will grow in al- 
molt : 
diclight in the ſhace in moiit placcs. 
2. Flax-leaved Candy Tuft. 


ed to be called Portugal I reacle Muſtard, and 


by thar name it is now known in many places. 


the 


and 

R K 
Candy 
tuit, 
ccicribeds 


without any footſtalks. 
trom the tops of the ſtalks in round bunches; 


talks are herbaceous, erect, perennial, and 
hardly a foot high. 
row, imooth, and a little indented ; but thoſe on 

the ſtalk are entire, thinly ditpoſed, and fir cloſe, 
The flowers come out 


they are of a purple colour, appear in May and 
June, but are rarely ſacceeded by ſeeds in Eng- 


land, 


2. Rock Candy Tuft. The ſtalks are erect, 
lignebus, perennial, and about a foot high. The 
leaves are ſpear- -ſhaped, narrow, fleſhy, acute, 
ciliated, and entire. The flowers come up in 
umbels from the tops of the ſtalks; they are 


of a purpliſh colour, come out in May and June, 


Propaga- 
tion of 
4 lt 
two lors. 


and orten continue in ſucceſſion for many months, 


but che ſceds very rarely ripen in our gardens. 


Thele are tender ſpecies, and muſt therefore be 
COMMULIC «| to the full ground with caution. They 
will crow by cuttings, but the bet way of raiſing 
chem is from the leeds, which muſt be procured 
from the aces where the plants naturally grow, 
for they very rarely ripen in England. 

Ihe” on !hould be fown in the ſpring, in 
pot is Or boxes filled with light earth; they ſhould 
be then ſet in the ſhade, and be frequently wa 
tercu. All ſummer the plants muſt be kept 
clean from weeds, and watering, as often as dry 
weather makes it neceſſary, muſt be obſerved. 
In September the pots ſhould be ſet in a place 
where t de plants may have the morning ſun until 
elzven clock; and in the beginning of October, 
they mould be let under a warm ſouth wall, 

here they may have the benefit of the ſun the 


Hole day. Here they may remain until the 
50 „e come on, when they mould be ſheltered 
under a hot-bed frame or ſome cover, but ſtiould 
always De ict abrond again on ting return. of fine 
weather. In the 4prine > they Hold be planted 
our: A thace 75 ld be let in beds, at about 
nine inches dance from each other; whillt the 


AKs z the YH arc of a purple colour, appear in 
Jes, but are very ſeldom lucceeded by ſceds 


When the 


thinned to proper did ances; and when they 


any foil or ſituation, though they es 


This ſpecies 


The radical leaves are nar- 


F. 


{ 


——ů 


VI. 


ATICACRKRESS. 
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houſed in winter, to continue the ſorts, in caſe 
the ſeverity of that ſcaſon ſhould deitroy thoſe 
that were plantea abroad. 


1he beds ſhould be made in the dryeſt, the 


| remaining plants ſhould bs ſet in pots, to be 


warmeſt, and the beſt- ſſieltered places; and they 


ſhould be hooped, to be covered with mats, to 
be protected from the froſts in bad weather. 
Many of them will lower the ſummer following; 
but the {ſummer after the blow will be general, 


and the appearance very beautiful, which the 


ſecond will form by their numerous corymbous 
bunches, and the third from their Hlatter umbels 


of purple flowers. 


Plants raiſed from ſeeds, and ſet in the open 


ground, will be finer than thoſe raiſed any other 


way; they will have larger bunches of flowers, 
and from them there will be a far better 
chance of obtaining good feeds in England. 
Nevertheleſs, they may be propagated, 

2. By cuttings ; and this method is to be 
praciiled to encreaſe che number of plants, when 
a few plants only, and no ſecds can be procured, 
1 he cuttings ſhould be planted in a warm, dry, 
well-ſhcitered place, during any of the ſummer 
months. They mult be ſhaded with mats, and 
watered until they have taken root; and in the 
autumn a few plants mult be ſet in pots, to be 
houſed in the winter, while the remainder ſhould 
have treatment ſimilar to the ſeedlings. 

In the fame manner may be treated the Candy 
Tuft Trees; but as I always found them the 
beſt and ſateit in the green-houie, I ſhall re- 
ſerve them for that place. 


I, Round-leaved Candy Tuft is titled, Iheris 


 berbacea, foliis ovatis, caulinis amplexicaulibus le- 


vibus ſuccoſis. Barrelier calls it, Thlaſpi mon- 
tanum, ſerrato cepree folio, flore purpuraſcente 
umbellato , Tournefort, Thlaſpi Alpinum, folio 
rotundiore carnoſo, flore purpuraſcente; and Haller, 
Lepidium caule repente, follis evatis amplexicaulibus. 


It grows naturally on the A and in leveral 
parts of Switzerland, 


Method 
of propa» 
g2tung 
them by 
cuitings. 


Titles, 


2, Flax-leaved Candy Tuft is, Heris berbacea, 


. foliis linearivus integerrimis, caule herbaceo pau:- 


calato, corymbis hemiſphericis. Tournefort calls 


it, Thlaſpi Luſttanicum umbellatum, gramineo folio, 
It grows $ wee in Spain 


flore purpuraſcente. 
and Portugal. 


3. Rock Candy Tuft is, Iheris ſuffruticeſa, 


feliis lanceolato-linearibus carneſts acutis integerrimis 
ciliatis. Calpar Bauhine calls it, 
tile, vermiculato folio ; and Columna, Lithon- 
thlaſpi III. fruticoſus, vermiculato acuto folio. It 
grows in dry ſtony places in Italy and France. 
Tveris is of the claſs and order Te!radynana 
ra of ; and the characters are, 
. CALYX is a perianthium compoſed of four 
ſmall, oval, concave, patent, equal deciduous 
leaves. | 


2. Cool A 1s tetrapetalous, and unequal, 


The petals are oval, obtuſe, patent, and have 


long erect ungues : The two outer ones are by 
far The large (l the two interior petals are {wall 
and reflexc« = 
2 STAMINA are fin awl- ſhaped, erect fila- 
ments, of winch the two fide ones are ſhorter 
than the others, having roundiſh anther. 
4. PiISTILEUM 


Thlaſpi ſaxa- 


Claſs 
order 
in the 
Lino&32 
Si fem. 


and | 


The cha- 


racters- 
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P E R E N NI A L FLOWERS. 


or in the ſpring When they come up, they will | within the calyx, having ſimple anther. 
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4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh com- , preſſed, emarginated FR ended by an acute 
prefſed germen, a ſimple ſhort ſtyle, and an ob- border, and containing two cells. | 
tuſe ſtigma. 6. SEMINA. The leeds are nearly oval, and 
5. PERICARPIUM is an erect, roundiſh; com- | about two in each pod. 
0-4 i © SONY 
TILLECEBRUM, MOUNTAIN ENOI-GRASS. 
0 are of this genus, I Mill grow, and may from thence be removed to 
| Species, + .  Verticillate Knot-Graſs. the ices where they are deſigned to remain. 
es KF Small Spaniſh Mountain Knot-Graſs. Ferticillate Knot-Graſs is titled, Llecebrum flo- Titles. 
3. Upright Mountain Knot-Graſss. ribus verticillatis nudis, caulibus procumbenti bus. 
n 1. Verticillate Knot-Graſs. The ſtalks are Van Royen calls it, 1lecebrum caulibus procumben- 
late, round, jointed, uſually of a reddiſh colour, Ipread- | 7ibus ; Vaillant, Paronychia ſerpyllifolia paluſtris ; 
Sy ing, and lie on the ground. The leaves are ſmall, | Caſpar Bauhine, Polygala repens nivea; John 
oval, pointed, and grow oppoſite by pairs at the | Bauhine, Polygonum parvum fore albo verticillato 
joints. The flowers come out at every joint in | and Ray, Pelygonum ſerpyllifolium verticillatum. It 
kind of verticillate cluſters ; they are very ſmall, | grows naturally in moiſt Paſtures in England, and 
of a white colour, appear in May and June, and | moſt parts of Europe. 
the greateſt part of the ſummer, and the firſt- | 2. Small Spaniſh Mountain Knot-Graſs is, 
blown flowers are ſoon followed by ripe ſeeds. | Hlecebrum floribus bracteis nitidis obvallatis, cau- 
- 2. Small Spaniſh Mountain Knot-Graſs. The | libus procumbentibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it 
| Small ſtalks are ſlender, jointed, ſpreading every way, | is termed, Herniaria ſquamis nitidis flores ſuperan- 
_ and lie on the ground. The leaves are ſmall, of | 77bys. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Polygonum minus 
ao pale-green colour, and grow oppoſite by pairs candicans ; and Cluſius, Paronychia Hiſpanica. It 
at the joints. The flowers come out from the | grows naturally in France and Spain. 
ſides of the ſtalks almoſt their whole length; | 3. Upright Mountain Knot-Graſs is, Llecebrum | 
they are very ſmall, white, and gloſſy; appear | foribus lateralibus ſolitariis, caulibus ſuffruticoſis, 
in May and June, and are ſucceeded by ripe | Van Royen calls it, [{lecebrum caule ereto; Lo- 
ſeeds in July and Auguſt. | bel, Polygonum herniarie foliis ; and Tournefort, 
| 3. - Upright Mountain Knot-Graſs. The ſtalks Paronychia Hiſpanica fruticoſa, myrti folio, It grows 
and are upright, ligneous, and grow to about two feet | naturally in Spain. 
2 high. The leaves are oval, oblong, pointed, and Llecelrum is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs 
"ing ain much reſemble thoſe of myrtle. The flowers | As: ; and the characters are, and order 
Graſs come out ſingly from the ſides of the ſtalks ; they . CaLyx is a pentangular perianthium, com- 28 
deſcribed. are ſmall, gloſſy, appear in June and July, and | poſed of five coloured, acuminated, permanent "624g | 
the ſeeds ripen in September. leaves. The cha- 
Colt Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by ſowing . CorRoOLEa.: TD here is none. radters, 
the ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 3. STAMINA are five capillary flaments ſituated 


require no trouble, except keeping them clean 4. PisriLLun conſiſts of an oval acute ger- 
from weeds, and thinning them where they are men, a ſhort bifid ſtyle, and a ſimple obtuſe 


too cloſe. The firſt ſort thrives beſt in moiſt ſhady | ſtigma. 
places, but the ſituation of the laſt ſhould be warm 5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh poirited capſule 


and well-defended. | covered by the calyx, compoſed of five valves, 


The third fort is alſo propagated by planting | and containing one cell. 


the cuttings, which if ſet in a ſhady border in | 6. Semen. The ſeed is ſingle, large, roundiſh, 


any of the ſummer months, and duly watered, and pointed at each end. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


— — 


This plant 
de ſcribed. 


on ſtrong Bolle ed footſtalks. 
round, 17 ated, Jointed, divides into a few e | 


. 


IMP ERA TO RIA. 


F this genus there is only one e ſpecies yet 
known, called Maſterwort. 


The root is thick, fleſhy, oblique, brown, | 


rough on the outtide. and winte within, aroma- 
ti >, ſtrong, and acrid to the taſte, The leaves 
are large, conſiſt of three principal parts, (which 
are again divided into three ſmaller) are ſerrated, 
of a dark- green colour, rankly ſcented, and grow 
The ſtalk i 15 thick, 


ches, and is two or three feet high. The flowers 


are produced 1 in large umbels from the ends of 


the branches; their colour is white, they appear 


in June, and the feeds ripen in Auguſt. 


This plant is very ſtrongly, and to moſt people 


very diſagreeably ſcented ; it is admirable, how- 


ever, againſt infected air, and peſtilential dil- 


in medicine, is a cordial, 


| Culture. 


They mould be ſowed very thinly, and covered 


orders of all forts. The root, whch 1s chiefly uſed 


ſudorific, and alexi- 
pharmack ; it is good againſt dropſies, aſthmas, 


colics, cramps, often cures the ague, and is an 


ingredient in many compoſitions. 


This plant is beſt raiſed from e which 
ſhould be ſown in the ſeminary in a bed of fine 


mould, in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe. 


with no more than a quarter of an inch of the 
fineſt mould. In the ſpring the plants will come 


-up, at which time they ſhould be kept clean 


from weeds, and conſtantly watered in dry wea- 
ther. By the middle of May they will be of 


Proper ſize to be pricked out in the nurſery. For 
this purpoſe, let a bed, of a ſize ſufficient tor the | 


quantity of plants, be well dug in a moiſt ſhady 
place, and in this ſet your plants in rows at fix 


inches diſtance from each other. Give this a good 


watering, and continue it if dry weather makes 


it neceſſary, for theſe plants delight in moiſture; 
all ſummer keep them clean from weeds, and in 


the autumn they ſhould be ſet out for good. 


The ground for their reception ſhould be na- 


| 


| tuſe ſtigmas. 


CCXLVIII. 


MAS TE R-WORT. 


turally moiſt, rich, and double dug, and the 
plants ſhould be ſet at a yard diſtance from each 
other every way. Their after-management is to 
hoe the ground to deſtroy the weeds in ſummer 


and lichtly to dig the ſoil between the plants, o 


as not to diſturb the roots, in winter; and this 1 13 


all the trouble they will require. 


Maſterwort is alſo propagated by parting of 
the roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn. 


This method may ſuffice when a few plants only 
are wanted for obſervation; but when large quan- 


tities are to be raiſed for medicinal purpoſes, 


leeds. 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Tires, 


ſtands with the name ſimply, Inperatoria ; za 
name by which it was well known to botaniſts of 
old. Cammerarius calls it, Magiftrantia. It grows 
naturally on the Alps of Auſtr; ia, Helvetia, &c. 


Imperatoria is of the claſs and order Pentandria Class 


Digynia ; and the characters are, 

i. Cal yx. The general umbel is plane: 
partial unequal. The general umbel has no 
involucrum : 
nearly as long as the umbel. 
thium is obſolete. 


2. CorRoLLa; The general floweris uniform. 


The florets have each five almoſt equal petals, 


which are emarginated and inflexed. 


<5 STAMINA are five capillary filaments with 
roundiſh antheræ. 


4 


the beſt way will be always to have recourſe to 15 


and order 


The i in the 


Linnzan 


The partial has an involucrum Phe © cha- 
compoled of a few flender leaves, which are rater, 


The proper perian- 


4. PisSTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 


below the flower, and two reflexed ſtyles with ob- 


5. Pericarpium. There is none. 


into two parts. 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are two, oval, furrowed 


on one ſide, and are ſurrounded vy a broad 


border. 
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Species. 
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INUL 4, 


T% Perennials of this ſpecies go by the re- 


ſpective names of, 

. Elecampane. 
Sweet-rooted Starwort. 
Hungarian Flea-Bane, 
. Britiſh Flea-Bane. 
Middle Flea-Bane. 


Willow-leaved Mountain Starwort. 


N 


by 
| 


CCXLIX. 


ELECAMPANE. 


7 Prickly-leaved Starwort. 
8, German Starwort.. 

9. Sword-leaved Aſter. 

10. Golden Sampire. 

11. Round-leaved Jacobæa. 
12. Mountain Starwort. 
13. Squarroſe-cupped Starwort. 
14. Maryland Aſter. 


1. Elecampane. 


The fruit 
is roundiſh, compreſſed, bordered, and ſeparable 


. a AMS. co 


* * 2 


as. 


p BR R H N N IT 4 


2 
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F L O NW R N S. 


Medicinal 
p op*rttes 
4 this 
plant. 


brown on the outſide, white within, of a ſtrong 


near the top. 


* 


1. Elecampane. The root is thick, ſpreading, 
aromatick odour, but bitteriſh to the taſte. The 
radical leaves are more than a foot long, broad, 
very rough, crenited, and hoary underneath ; the 
leaves on the ſtalks are ſmaller, rough, downy 
underneath, and embrace the ſtalk with their 
baſe. The ſtalks are upright, thick, firm, four 
or five feet high, and divide into a few branches 
The flowers come out many toge- 
ther from the tops of the main- ſtalks, but uſually 
ſingly from the ends of the lower branches; 
they are large, of a deep-yellow colour, appear 
in June and July, and are ſucceeded by narrow, 
four-cornered, downy ſeeds, which ripen in Sep- 
tember. | 

The root is in great eſteem in medicine. It is 
an excellent pectoral, carminative, ſudorifick, and 
good againſt poiſons, putrid air, and peſtilential 
diſorders; but for theſe latter purpoſes is inferior 
to that ol Maſterwort. | 


In order to raiſe this ſpecies for medicinal pur- 


poſes, let the ſceds be thinly ſowed in a bed of 


light mo.{t earth made fine, the beſt time for 
which is the autumn, ſoon after they ate ripe 
let them be lightly raked in, and many of them 


will come up veivie the end of autumn. and the 
reſt will zppcar in the ſpring, 
plants will be Ar to remove, whilit the others may 
remain a fortnight or three weeks longer, to gain 
ſtrength. Let a moiſt, ſhady, rich part of the 
garden be appropriated for their reception; let 


In May the largeſt 


the ground be double dug, the ſurface levelled 


and made fine, and on this let the plants be ſet in 


: day ſhould be made choice of for the purpole, 
for want of which watering ſhould be imme- 
diately applied, to ſettle the mould to the roots. 


rows at two feet diitance from each other. A moiſt 


This thould be repeated, if dry weather continues, 


until they are in a growing ſtate z after that they 


will require no trouble, except keeping them 


clean from weeds. Ihe ſummer following they 


gation. 


will flower, and perfect their ſeeds, ſoon after 
which the ſtalks decay; and this is the time for 


gathering the roots for uſe. 
Its propa- 


This ſpecies is extremely hardy, and may be 
propagated very ſpeedily by parting of the roots 
in the autumn, winter, or ſpring; which me- 


thod may ſuffice when a few plants only are wanted 


for a collection. But I adviſe the former proceſs 
from ſeeds only, when quantities are to be 
raiſed for medicinal purpoſes, as the roots by 


that method being raiſed and gathered when 


only two years old, wili be more juicy, and of 
greater force for any purpoſes in medicine. The 
roots will continue for many years, if left un- 


1 diſturbed; and the plants will ſpread, ſend up 


numerous ſtalks, and choke every thing that 1s 
near them. If the ſeeds allo are permitted to 


ſcatter, they will grow, and being diſperſed by 


the winds, will produce plants enough all over 


Sweet. 
rocted 
Starwort, 


Hunga- 


tian, 


the garden. 


2. Sweet - rooted Starwort. The root is thick, 
ſpreading, and when broken emits an agreeable 
odour, The ſtalks are upright, firm, branching 
near the top, and grow to about three feet high. 


Ihe leaves are indented, hairy, and the radical | 


ones are of an oval figure; the upper ones are 


Tpear-ſhaped, and embrace the ſtalk with their 


baſe. The flowers are produced thinly from the 
upper parts of the plant ; they are ſmall, and 


of a yellow colour; they appear in July, but are 


very rarely ſucceeded by ripe leeds in our gar- 
dens. | | | 
3. Hungarian Flea-Bane. The ſtalks are up- 
right, hairy, two feet high, and branching near 
the top. The leaves are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, 


— 


and halt embrace the ſtalk with their baſc. 


branches; they are of a yellow colour, appear 


hairy, entire, and embrace the ſtalk with their 
baſe. Ihe flowers come out in cloſe cluſters from 
the tops of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, and of a 
yeilow colour; they appear 'n July, but are rarely 
iollowed by good feeds in England. 

4. Britiſh Flea-Pane, Tins hath long been 
called Brit ſn Flea-Bane, though I never could 
learn that it was an indigenous plant of any part 
of Britain. The root is cree-mg, and if undiſ- 
turbed ſpreads to a conſiderable diſtance. The 
{talks are upright, two fect hich, and tend forth 
a few erect branches near the top. The leaves 
are 1; ear-thaped, woolly, acutely ſerrated, and 
embrace the ſtalk with their bate, The flowers 
come out fingly from the ends of the branches; 


they are large, of a deej-yeilow colour, and very 


beautiful; they appear in July and Auguſt, but 


are rarely followed by good feeds in Britain. 
5. Middle Flea-Bane. Ihe ſtalks are rough, 


| hairy, paniculated, and about a foot and a halt 


high. The leaves are heart ſhaped, oblong, 
rough, of a greyiſh colour, and embrace the 
ſtalk with their bale, The flowers are diſpoſed 
in panicles on the tops of the plant; they are 
moderately iarge, and of a yellow colour; they 


downy ſeeds, which will be ripe in September. 

6. Willow-leaved Mountain Starwort. The 
radical leaves are produced in bunches from the 
root, are fpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, and recurved. 
1he ſtalks are angular, ſtriated, two feet high, 
and divide into ſeveral branches, or rather foor- 


talks, near the top. The flowers come out ſingly 


from the ends of theſe footſtalks. They are mo- 


derately large, and of a yellow colour; they 


followed by ripe downy leeds. | | 

7. Prickly Starwort. The ſtalks are hairy, 
rough, round, and about a foot high. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, rough, prickly, 
1he 
flowers come out fingly from the ends of the 


appear in June, July, and Auguſt, and are ſoon 


in July and Auguſt, but are rarely followed 
by ripe feeds in England, | 


- There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, dif- 


fering in the degree of roughneſs of the leaves, 


height of the ſtalks, and ſize of the flowers. 

8. German Starwort. The Kalks are upright, 
divide into feveral flender branches near the top, 
and grow to near four fect high. Ihe leaves are 


Drit cb, | 


and 
Mid die 
Flea- 
Bane, 


appear in July and Auguſt, and are followed by 


W:llow-. 
lea ved 
Mouutain 


and 


Prickly 
Starwort, 


del tibed. a 


Varicties. 


(German 
Starwort, 


ipear-ſhaped, indented, rough, recurved, and 


embrace the ſtalk with their baſe, The flowers 
come out in cloſe bunches from the ends of the 


branches; they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, 


appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
September. „ | 
9. Sword-leaved After. The ſtalks are nume- 
rous, ſlender, and about a foot high. The 


leaves are long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, nervoſc, 


ſmooth, and fit cloſe to the ftalk. The flowers 
are one or two only at the tops of the ſtalks; 
they are of a yellow colour, appear in July and 


Auguſt, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe 
leeds in September. 5 | 

10. Golden Sampire. The ſtalks are upright, 
thick, and grow to about a foot and a half high. 


ihe leaves are long, narrow, fleſhy, ſucculent, 


and three-pointed. The flowers come out for 
the moſt part ſingly from the tops of the ſtalks ; 
they are large, of a yellow colour, appear in 


July and Auguſt,” and the feeds ripen in Sep- 


tember. | | | | 

11. Round-'eaved Jacelæa. The ſtalks at 
ſimple, erect, hairy, and grow to about a foot 
high. The radical leaves are oval, bluntly ſer- 
rated, obtuſe, downy underneath, and grow on 


Sword 
jeaved® 


"Aker, 


Golden 


Sal pire, 


Rovnd- 
leaved 
Jacot xa, 


deſcribed, 


fo2titalks ;. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


* 


mol. 


ſcrrated, and fit cloſe. 


Mountain 


footſtalks; thoſe on the ſtalks are ſpear-ſhaped, leis 
The flowers come out 
fingly from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are large, 
of a deep-yellow colour, appear in July and Au- 
guſt, and the ſceds ripen in September. 

12. Mountain Starwort. I he ſtalks are up- 
right, and a foot and a half high. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, covered with ſoft hairs, 
and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers come 


out ſingly from the tops of the ſtalks; they are 


an d 
Squarroſe 
| Cupped 
Starwourt. 


large, of a yellow colour, appear in July, but 
0 rarely ſucceeded by ripe ſceds in Eng- 
and. - 

13. Squarroſe-cupped Starwort. The ſtalks are 
upright, round, ſmooth, and about a foot high. 
The leaves are oval, ſmooth, finely veined 1n 
the manner of net-work, and lightly indented 


on their edges. The flowers come out ſingly 


from the tops of the ſtalks, which being gathered, 
leveral ſmaller ariſe a little lower on their own 
ſeparate footſtalks; their colour is yellow; they 


are finely ſcented, and grow in ſquarroſe cups; 


they appear in July and Auguſt, but are rarely 


and 


Maryland 
Aller 
_ deſcribed, 


nately on the branches. 


leaves, which are large, of a yellow colour, ap- 


ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 
14. Maryland Aſter. The radical leaves are 


numerous, hairy, an inch broad, and near half 


a foot long. The ſtalks are upright, hairy, ſend 
forth ſeveral {ide-branches, and grow to about a 


yard high. The leaves on theſe are ſpear-ſhaped, 


ſeſſile, hairy, lightly ſerrated, and placed alter- 
The flowers come out 


from the tops of the ſtalks on clammy footſtalks, 


and are furniſhed with one or two {mall narrow 


| pear in July and Auguſt, but are ſeldom ſuc- 


Va riety. 


Manner 
of propa- 
gating 
: them, 


ceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 


Aſters; there are few of them which do not encreaſe 
very fait by the roots; and theſe being taken up, 
parted, and planted again in the autumn, in al- 


molt any ſoil or ſituation, will grow and flower 


the ſummer following. 5 


They are alſo calily encreaſed by ſeeds, and 


by this method freſh varieties may be obtained. 


Sow the ſeeds in the autumn, as ſoon as they are 


ripe, in beds of light mould made fine, and 


ſlightly rake them in; ſome of them will appear 


in the autumn, the reſt will come up in the 
ſpring. Keep them clean from weeds, water 
them in dry weather, and in May prick them out 
in beds at about four inches diſtance from each 


other; here let them ſtand until the autumn, and 
then remove them to the places where they are de- 


ſigned to remain. 


Moſt of them may allo be encreaſed by cuttings, 


| Theſe ſhould be planted cloſe together before they 


come into flower, in a moilt ſhady place; many 


of them will grow, and in the autumn may be 


removed to the places where they are deſigned | 


to remain. 
The torts which ripen their ſeed propagate 
themſelves very faſt that way; for all of them, 


when ripe, are furniſhed with down, by which 
they are wafted all over the garden; and 


though they may come up in improper places, 


yer they may be removed in the autumn to the 


places Where they are wanted. 


The reſpective removals ſhould be made early in 


the autumn, that they may ſtrike root before the 
winter comes on, and the ſummer following they 


will ſhoot up ſtronger, and produce larger and 


fairer flowers. Every autumn, when they have 
done flowering, the ſtalks ſhould be cut up to 
the ground; and if they are ſet in rows, the 
ground between the rows ſhould be dug and laid 


_—_ * 


here is a variety of this plant of lower growth, 
which produces the flowers in kind of umbels. 
. The culture of all theſe forts is as eaſy as the 


bris, 


n 3 
7. Prickly-leaved Starwort is, Inna foliis ſeſi- 
 libus lanceolatis recurvatis ſubjerrato-ſcabris, floribus 


level and ſmooth, to look well all winter. The 
forts which creep the moſt ſhould be raken up 
every other year, proper offsets be planted again 
for the ſucceſſion, and the reſt thrown away z 


but the ſorts which have leſs tendency to creep, 


may ſtand three or four years before they are re- 
moved. 


At every removal they ſhould be watered at 
firſt, if dry weather ſhould happen; be ever af- 


terwards kept clean from weeds ; and this is all 


the trouble they will require. 2 — | 

1. Elecampane is titled, Inula foliis amplexi- 
caulibus ovatis rugoſis + ſubtus tomentofis, calycum 
Jquamis ovatis, In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 


termed, After foliis ovatis rugeſis amplexicaulibus : 


fubtus tomentoſis, calycum ſquamis ovatis patulis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Helenium vulgare; Cam- 


merarius, Ray, Gerard, &c. Helenium; and Par- 


kinſon, Helenium ſ. Enula campana. It grows 
naturally in moiſt meadows and paſtures in Ger- 
many. | 


2. Sweet-rooted Starwort is, Inula foliis am- 


caulinis lanceolatis, caule paucifloro. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Aer luteus, radice odor; Columna, 


Titles. 


Plexicaulibus dentatis birſatiſſimis: radicalibus ovatis, 


Ajteris altera ſpecies Apula; and Moriſon, Conyza 


altera Apula. It 
and Germany. 
3. Hungarian 


Flea-Bane is, Inula foliis amplexi- 


caulibus oblongis integerrimis hirſutis, caule piloſo 
In the Hortus Cliſtort. it is termed, 


corymboſo. 


grows naturally in France, Italy, 5 


AFﬀer caule ſupernè ramoſo ampliato, foliis lancebo- 


latis amplexicaulibus integris, calycibus laxis termi- 
nalibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Conyza Pannonica 


lanuginoſa , and Cluſius, Conyza 3. Auſtriaca. It 


grows naturally in Auſtria, | 
4. Britiſh Flea-Bane is, Inula foliis amp 


lexicat- 


libus lanceolatis diſtinctis ſerratis ſubtus villoſis, caule 


ramoſo villoſo erecto. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Co- 
nyzis aſſinis; allo, Conyza aquatica, aFteris fore 
aureo , and Moriſon, Conyza paluſtris repens, Bri- 
It grows naturally in moſt parts of 


tannica difta, 
Germany. 


5. Middle Flea-Bane is, Inula foliis amplexi- 


caulibus cordato-oblongis ſubtomentoſis, caule villoſo 


paniculato, ſquamis calycinis ſetactis. In the Flora 
Srecia it is termed, Aſter foliis ſemiamplexicau- 
libus oblongis, caule paniculato hirſuto, floribus latis 
Jquamis calycinis ſetaceis. Gerard calls it, Conyza 


media; Caſpar Bauhine, Conyza media, aſteris flore 
luteo, ſ. tertia Dioſcoridis; Tabernzmontanus, Co- 


a 1; and Fuchtius, Calaminthe tertium genus. 


It grows naturally in moiſt places, ditches, and 


the banks of rivers in England, and moſt parts of 


Europe. 


6. Willow-leaved Mountain Starwort is, 7 


foliis ſeſilibus lanceolatis recurvis ſerrato-ſcabris, flo- 
ribus inferioribus altioribus, ramis ſubangulatis gla- 


acummatis recurvis, floribus ſolitariis, caule ſtriato. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, After montanus luteus, 


ſalicis glabro folio, and Tabernæmontanus, Bubo- 


nium luteum 1. It grows naturally in moiſt rough 
places in moſt of the northern parts of Eu- 


inferioribus allioribus, caule teretiuſculo ſubpiloſo. 
Dalidarb calls it, After foliis lanceolatis ſeſſilibus 


In the Flora Suecia it is termed, Aſter 
ſoliis lanceolatis amplexicaulibas ſerrato-ciliatis glabris 


integerrimis, caulibus fimplicibus unifloris, ſquamis 


calycims ſubulatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Aſter luteus, 
hirfuto ſalicis folio; and John Bauhine, Afer ter- 
tius Pannonicus Cluſii luteus, folio hirſuto ſalicis. 
It grows naturally in molt parts of Germany. 
8. German Starwort is, Inula foliis ſeſſilibus 
lanceolatis recurvis [cabris, floribus ſubfaſciculatis. 
Gmelin 


Out 


— 


Ah 


JC NET NEE 


«th. —_ 
r 


- tilis luteus, anguſto ner voſo acuto & molli planta- 


cuſpidatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Crithmum 
maritimum, colore aſteris Attici; Dodonæus, Criib. 
mum chryſanthemum; and Ray, Aster maritimus 


ratis, ſubtus tomentofis : radicalibus petiolatis vvatis, 


Bauhine, After anguſtifolius lutcus. 
turally in France, Italy, and Spain. | | 
13. Squarroſe-cupped Starwort is, Inula foliis | 


latifolius glaber, foliis rigidis et minutiſſime crenatis. 
It grows naturally in France and Italy. 


Gmelin calls it, After foliis lanceolatis amplexicau- | 
libus oris refiexis, ramis mulliſloris, calycibus oblongis 
laxis; Calpar Bauhine, Conyze ajinis Germanica 
and Haller, After Thuringiacus altiſſimus latifolius 
montanus, fore luteo parvo, It grows naturally in 
moſt parts of Germany. 

9. Sword-leaved Aſter is, Iiula foliis ſefſilibus 
linearibus acuminatis nervaſis glabris ſparſis, caule 
ſubuniſſoro. Boccone calls it, After. montanus ſaxa- 


ginis folio, multicaulis; and Caſpar Bauhine, After 
luteus, linariæ rigido glabro folio. It grows na- 
turally in the Lower Auſtria. | | 

10. Golden Sampire is, Inula foliis linearibus 
carnaſis tricuſpidatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, After flore terminali, foliis linearibus tri- 


flavus, critbmum chryſanthemum didtus. It grows 
naturally in the maritime parts of England, 


France, Portugal, and Spain. | | 
11. Round-leaved Facobea is, Inula foliis ſubſer- 


caule eretcto unifloro. Caſpar Bauhine calls, it Ja- 
cobæa rotundifolia incana. It grows naturally in 
many parts of Germany, Italy, and France. 

12, Mountain Starwort is, Inula foliis lanceo- 
latis hirſutis integerrimis, caule uniflaro, calyce brevi 
imbricato. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, After Atticus 
luleus montanus villoſus, magno fore; and John 
It grows na- 


ovalibus lævibus reticulato-venofis ſubcrenatis, caly- 
cibus ſquarroſis. Tournefort calls it, After cony- 
⁊cides odoratus luteus; and Plukenet, After luteus 


The folioles are looſe, ſpreading, and the outer 


Which are nearly erect, 


14. Maryland After is, Jnula foliis ſeſilibus 


| the hermaphrodites. 


FLOW ERS; 
lanceolatis ſubſerratis pilgſis, pedunculis ſubunifloris 
ſubviſcoſis, foliolis linearibus. In Miller's Dictionary 
it is termed, After Carolinianus piloſus, conyxæ 
cæruleæ foliis, floribus luleis quaſi umbellatim diſ- 
poſitis. Plukenet calls it, After luteus Marianus, 
aligneis brevioribus foliis hirſulis pubeſcentibus, 
ſummo caule ramoſus. It grows naturally in North 
America. | | 

Inula is of the claſs and order Syngene/fia Poly- 
gamia Superfiua , and the characters are, 
1. CaLyx, The general calyx is imbricated. 


Claſs and 
oder 

in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
Ihe cha- 
racteis. 


ones are the largeſt, and of equal length, _ 
2, CoRoLLa, The compound flower is ra- 


diated. The hermaphrodite florets are numerous 


in the diſk, equal, and each conſiſts of one funnel- 
ſhaped petal cur at the top into five ſegments, 
ce : 

The female florets are numerous in the radius, 
and each of them 1s a narrow, tongue-ſhaped, 
entire petal. | 
3. STAMINA, of the hermaphrodite florets, 
conſiſt of five very ſhort filiforme filaments, 


_ crowned by five, narrow, cylindrical antheræ, 


which coaleſce at the top; but each ends at the 
bottom in two {raight briſtles, which are the 
length of the filaments. | 

4. PisTILLUM, of the hermaphrodite florets, 
conſiſts of a long germen, a filiforme ſtyle the 
length of the ſtamina, and a bifid ere& ſtigma. 

In the females, it conſiſts of a long germen, 
and a filiforme ſtyle half divided into two parts, 


each of which has an erect ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none, © 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds of the hermaphrodites 
are ſingle, narrow, quadrangular, and covered 
by a ſimple down the length of the ſeed. 


The ſeeds of the females are ſimilar to thoſe of 


The receptacle is plane and naked, 
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Remarks. 


tionſhip ; for the S;ſyrinchium, Xiphium, and Her- 
 modatiylus, which uſed to be reckoned among | 
botaniſts as diſtinct genera, are now found to 

belong to this fraternity, and to be no more than 


ſpectable name, therefore, ſtands the Iris, and 
to begin with firſt, The early dwarf kinds put 


in for this claim, while the larger-growing Lris's 


rare and delicate- coloured kinds lay claim to this 


„ M CL: 


E family of the Iris, great as it was be- 
| fore, is now much enlarged by the admiſ- 
ſion of many diſtant couſins into a nearer rela- 


ſpecies only of this genus. A venerable and re- 


our gardens are ſo enriched with its numerous 
offspring, that it is difficult to know which 


demand the preference. The common Flag-flower 
of our meadows tells you that he is an indige- 
nous plant, and therefore his name ought of 
courſe to ſtand firſt in the liſt; while the more 


prerogative. Without paying any attention to the 
Vor. I. x 


* 


IRIS, FLOWER DE LU. 


propriety and weight of theſe demands, I mall 
| divide them into two claſſes: | | 


I; The Iris with Bearded Flowers. 
II. The Unbearded Flowering Iris. 

Under theſe two heads I ſhall conſider the dif. 
ferent ſpecies of this extenſive genus, and point 
out the principal varieties as Igo on. 
I. The ſpecies of Jris with Bearded Flowers 


are, | 


1. The Chalcedonian Iris. 
2. The German Iris. 
3. The Florentine Vis. 
4. Elder-ſcented Iris. 
5. Rough-leaved Irix. 
6. Broad-leaved Iris with a naked ſtalk, 
7 
8 
9. 
I, 


Sp:cies. 


. Broad-leaved Hungarian Iris. 
. Broad-leaved Portugal Iris. 
Dwarf Auſtrian Iris. 

The Chalcedonian Iris with great propriety 
7 L 


Defcrip- 

tion of the 
Chalcedo- 
ſtands nian Iis. 


— 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


German, 


ſtands firſt in the liſt, it being a ſpecies (if I may | 
be allowed the expreſſion) both wonderful, awful, 


and daring. The flowers are of ſo ſingular a con- 


ſtruction, and odd a colour, that they have {truck | 


rerror into the innocent peaſants, who could not be 
perſuaded to enter their fingers into their ſcem- 
ingly hiſſing mouths; which has often afforded 
much merriment to the Gardener and his triends. 
The root is fleſhy, thick, and juicy. The leaves 
are long, firm, and of a greyiſh-green colour ; 
their ends and edges are ſharp, and ſix or eight 
of them will be growing together, ſurrounding 
one another at their bate. The ſtalk is round, 
thick, jointed, firm, and will grow to about two 
feet in height, at the top of which ſtands this 
formidable lower. This is the largeſt of all the 
[rifs. The three bending petals are quite black, 
except having a few lines of violet or purple; 
that ſpread themſelves without order about them; 
the middle is black, hairy, and in the center there 
is a conſpicuous jetty ſpot. The three upright 


petals are of a thin texture, very broad, waved, 

and of a kind of lead colour mixed or variegated 
with black, white, grey, and duſky ſpots or 
ſtreaks. The whole flower has the appearance of 
three diſtin& heads; hence the name Cerberus has 


been given to this plant. The petals are ſo con- 


ſtructed as to repreſent a mouth, and the ſtamina. 

the tongues, which ſeem open, and hiſſing at all 
Who approach them. 
was brought from Conſtantinople almoſt two 
hundred years ago; it has flowered well with us 
ever ſince, and will be in blow in June; but the | 
flowers never produce good ſeeds in England. 
This hath a thick, jointed, 


This wonderful ſpecies 


2, German Iris. 5 
ſpreading, fleſhy root. The leaves are long and 


broad]; their edges are ſharp, and their ends ſharp- 


Floren- 
tine, 


Elder - 
ſcented, 


4.᷑. Elder-ſcented Iris. 
much the ſmell of elder, which . occaſions. its | 


pointed; they riſe in cluſters from the root, at 


their baſe embrace each other, and ſpread them 
ſelves upwards in the form of fans. | 
| theſe ariſes the flower-ſtalk, which will grow to 
about two feet in height. It is jointed, and at 
each joint ſtands a ſeſſile leaf ornamented with 
many flowers, which grow at diftances one above 


another, and the lower ones have footſtalks ; 
and all at firſt have their ſeparate ſpatha or co- 
vering. The reflexed or under petals are of a 
violet colour, and have very long beards down 
the middle towards the baſe: On theſe lie the 
ſtamina. The three upright petals are very broad, 


grow erect, and do their part in forming a beau- 
tiful flower. This ſpecies is very common; it 
will be in full blow the beginning of July; the 


germen ſwells after the flowers are decayed, and 


in a few weeks will produce plenty of good 


leeds. e 


3. Florentine Iris. This is called by many | 
the White German Iris, and indeed differs very 


little from it, except in the colour of the flowers. 


The leaves and ſtaſks form the like kind of ap- 


pearance, though there are ſeldom above two or 
three lowers on a ſtalk; and upon a cloſe examina- 


tion of them we find the upper petals grow more 
erect ; the ſtigmas alſo are more erect, and ſlightly 


ſerrated, | | | 
This ſpecies has very 


being ſo diſtinguiſhed, The leaves are very 


broad, their edges are ſharp, and the ends pointed. | 


Amidſt theſe riſes the flower-ſtalk to about two 


feet in height. The flowers ſhew themſelves at the 
top of this, above the leaves ſeveral of them will 
grow from the ſtalk, and they make a fine ſhow. 


Their under petals are plane, and of a deep violet 
colour; their erect petals are emarginated, and 


of a pale blue colour. The time of blow is June 
or July, though I never obſerved any ſeeds to 


follow the flowers, 


Amidſt 


— 


mY 


large, thick, knotty root. 


crimſon. 


varieties of any ſpecies of this genus. - 
natural or original ſtate, we find the root to be 


5. Rough-leaved Iris. This hath very broad 
rough leaves, which will grow to about a foot 
and a half long, and their ends are pointed. 
Among theſe aries the lower-ſtalk, which will 
grow to near two fret in height, and is furniſhed 


with ſeveral flowers, which are of very bad co- 


lours. The reflexcd petals are of a dirty purple 
colour, with a mixture of yellow and white; and 
the erect petals are of a very diſagreeable filthy 
yellow. This fort flowers in June and July. 

6. Broad-leaved Iris with a naked ſtalk. The 
leaves of this ſpecics, like many others, are very 
broad; but the ſingularity is, the ſtalk is entirely 
free from leaves, or naked, and the leaves and 
ſtalks grow to an equal height. The flowers are 
very beautiful, of a bright purple colour ſtriped 
with white, and their ſpathæ are of a purpliſh 
calt, They will be in full blow before the end 


of May, and their large triangular capſules will 
produce 


good feeds by the beginning of Au— 
guſt. e | 
7. Broad-leaved Hungarian ris. This hath a 
The leaves are very 
long and broad, their edges ſharp, and the ends 
pointed; they are numerous, and their colour is 


PR — — 


Nough. 
leaved, 


Broad. 
leaved, 


Broad- 


l-aved 


Hunga- 


rian, 


a bluiſn- green. Among theſe riſes the ſtalk, (Whoſe 


height will be abcut the ſame with the leaves) 


rounded, upright, and firm; its colour 1s a pale- 


green upwards, but purpliſh near the ground, and 


towards the bottom at the joints a imall ſingle 
leaf is placed, with its bale ſurrounding the ſtalk. 
Ihe ftalk produces ſeveral flowers, and divides 


near the top, without any order, into a few ſide- 


branches or footſtalks, which ſupport a few 


flowers, and a ſingle flower always terminates the 


main-ſtalk. The flowers are large and beautiful 
the upright petals are of a fine yellow colour; the 


lower ones are white, and ftriped with purple or 


The three heads of the ſtyle are var'e- 


cated with yellow and white; the bearded part is 
whitiſh towards the top, and yellow near the 


baſe. This is the natural colour of this beautiful 


ſpecies, but there are varicties of it. Some have 


their lower petals altogether white, ſome fleſh- 


coloured, and others again of a crimſon, with a 


few ſtreaks of a lighter colour. 


Theſe are the eſfeRs of culture; and doubtleſs 


more varieties might be obtained from ſeeds, bur 
it is not common that they produce them good 
with us. This ſort will be in blow in June. 

8. Broad-leaved Portugal Iris. This ſpecies 
hath a thick, fleſhy, knobbed root. The leaves 
are very broad and ſhort; they are of a firm 


| ſubſtance, and blueiſh-green colour. The fower- 
ſtalk is ſtill ſhorter than the leaves, and ſeldom 
grows higher than half a foot. It produces a 


few flowers. One always crowns the main-ſtalk, 


Broad- | 
Jeaved 
Portugal, 


and ſometimes another or two will branch out 


from the ſide near the top, They are of a deep- | 
purple colour; their upper petals are hghter, 


and ſometimes the lower ones are a little ſtriped 
with yellow or a pale blue. It will be in flower 
in May, but ſeldom produces ſeeds with us. 

9. Dwarf Auftrian Iris. This is one of the 
loweſt kinds of the Fis's, and contains — moſt 
n Its 


large, ficſhy, knotty, and irregular, and fre- 
quently the top of it will be above the ſurface 


of the earth. The leaves are many, and of a 


pale-green colour; they are moderately broad 
and pointed, of a firm ſubſtance, and about three 


or four inches in length. Among theſe ariſes 


the flower-ſtalk, which will not grow. to the 
height of the leaves. Its uſual height is from 
two to three inches, and the top of it ſupports 


and 

Fad 
Dwart 
Aulttlan, 


deicribed. 


a ſingle flower, which will be of different co- 


lours in the different varieties. Difſerence allo 
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is found in the leaves and properties of the 


flowers as well as in their colours, inſomuch 


that of this ſpecies there are, | 
The Common Broad-leaved Dwarf Vis. 
Dwarf Iris with a pale- purple flower. 
Dwarf Jris with a deep-purple flower. 
Dwarf Iris with a blueiſh flower. 
Dwarf Iris with a red flower. 


lis varie · 
ties. 


Dwarf Iris with a peach - bloom ſweet-ſcerited 


flower. 
Dwarf Tris with a white flower. 
Dwarf Jris with a variegated flower. 
Theſe are the principal varieties of the Dwarf 
tris, and all of them, more or lefs, are ſtained 
or veined with different tints, and form a ſet 
of very beautiful flowers; and being naturally of 
low growth, they are adapted for the ſmalleſt 
gardens, as well as to figure in plenty in the 
large borders. „ 
Thus much for the Bearded kinds of Vis. 
Proceed we, ſecondly, to the Unbearded ſpecies 
5 of this genus. A liſt of theſe are, 
The Un- 1. The Common Flag Flower, or 
bearded _ Flower de Luce. | 
| ſpecies of 2. The Roaſt-Beef Plant. 
| 1155 3. Narrow-leaved Siberian Jig. 
4. Penſylvania Iris. | 
5. Virginian Iris. 
6. Martinico Iris, 
7. Stinking Meadow Iris. 
8. Auſtrian Grals-leaved Iris. 
9. Dwarf Spring Virginian Iris. 


S Er. III. | 


11. Iris Xiphium, or Bulbous Iris. 
Perſian Vis. 

= | VI. 
13. Iris Siſprinchium. 


12. Iris Perfica; or 


1. The Flag Flower, or Yellow Flower de 


| Deferip- Luce. This is the Common Yellow F lag Flower 
tion of the 


Flag 


Flower. to every one, and needing little deſcription. Ne- 


vertheleſs, let us lead our ſtudent to a cloſer 


examination of this common plant. And here 
we find the root thick and ſpreading, the 
ſtance and deeper- green colour than many of the 
before-deſcribed Iris s. The ſtalk we find up- 
right, firm, and about a yard in height. A few 
flowers ornament the top of it one above another, 
Which ſucceed each other in blow. The under 


petals we find drooping, but the bearded necta- 


rium is wanting. A great difference is allo ob- 


ſervable in the other petals ; for they are leſs 
than the ſtigmas, and conſequently want that | 
_ graceful appearance which is peculiar to the up- 
Tight petals in the before-deſcribed forts. We find 


it in blow almoſt all over England in marſhy 
places, in June, and the flowers are ſucceeded 
by large three-cornered capſules containing the 
ſeeds. VVV | 

2. The Roaſt-Beef Plant. This ſpecies alſo 
grows naturally by the fides of ditches and 
| brooks in ſome parts of England. It has a 
large root, but is more fibrous than the former. 
The leaves are enſiforme, and of a deep- green 
colour. Among theſe riſes the flower-ſtalk ; it 
will grow to about the ſame height with the 
leaves, is angular on one fide, and ſupports 
about two flowers, which are of a purple colour, 
and one is a little variegated. The outer petals 
are reflexed in the uſual way, and the inner petals: 
are about the fame length with the ſtigmas. 


The 
Roaſt» 
Beef 
Plant 
deſcribed, 


Yellow 


leaves | 
enſiforme or ſword-ſhaped, and of a limberer ſub- 


| this plant, 


and will grow to about a foot and a half high. 
_ Amongſt theſe riſes the ſtalk, which is round, 


_ affords 11pe feeds in autumn. 


| will be ripe in autumn, 


of our meadows and ditches, a plant well known | 


Cee os 


are numerous, narrow, of a deep-green colour, 


| leaves, and ſupports three or four flowers, which 
grow one above another: Tae bending petals 
are purple, with a white line down the middle; 


length of the leaves. 
The flowers are inconſiderable, and the greateſt | 


value of this ſpecies ariſes from the ſcent of the 


leaves, which is very much like that of roaſt 


beef. Hence the Gardener takes a pride in 


| ſhewing it as ſuck; and the company wonder 


to find the ſmell of ſo excellent an article as a 
piece of roaſt beef io exactly ſimilar in a leaf of 

This ſpecies has a variety with ſtriped leaves, Its varies 
which deſerves cultivation on their account; . 
for they ornament the garden all winter by the 
fine and lively ſhow they make. + 

Theſe plants flower in June, and the ſeeds 
will be ripe in September. 


3: Narrow-leaved Siberian Tris. The leaves Narrow- 


leaved, 


D Siberian, 


upright, firm, and rears its head above the leaves; 
the top of it is garniſhed with two or three 
flowers one above another: The reflexed petals 
are blue, with a white {tripe in the place of the 


| beard; the interior petals are of a pale-blue 


colour, and grow erect. It flowers in July, and 


4. Penſylvania Iris. The leaves are many and e 
narrow, of an enſiforme figure, and a deep-green „ani 
colour. The ſtalk is about the fame height with Iris, 

the leaves, round, taper, beading, and having deſeribed- 
two or three flowers placed near the top: The 

falling petals are of a deep-purple colour, with 
a white ſtripe in the place of the beard ; the 


_ upright petals are of a light blue colour, and 


about the length of the ſtamina, It flowers in 


88 | I June, and when the ſeed-veſſels fwell after the 
10. Iris Hermoda#ylus, or Snake's-Head Iris. 


flowers, which 1s not very common, the ſeeds 


Of this ſpecies there are ſeveral varie- Its varie 


ties, viz. The Broad-leaved Penſylvania Iris; ties. 


the Narrow-leaved ; the Penſylvania Iris with a 


crenated ſtyle ; and another with the ſtyle not 


crenated. They all flower at the ſame time. | 
5. Virginian Iris. The leaves are many, and Virginian, | 


of a blueiſh-green colour, The flower-ſtalk is 
upright, firm, and angular; it ſupports near the 


top two or three flowers, one above another : 
The bending petals are purpliſh, and the upright 


petals of a lighter colour. hey will be in 


blow in July, but are not always ſucceeded by 


good ſeeds with us. 


6. Martinico 7ris. This has many long narrow Marti- 
leaves, and the ſtalk ſupports two or three flowers nico, 
at the rop, which have a three-cornered germen 


| like the preceding fort, and their colour is a kind 
of blackiſh yellow: The petals are glandulous 


near the baſe. This ſpecies flowers about Mid- 


ſummer, but ſeldom produces good feeds here. 


7. Stinking Meadow Iris. This ſpecies ſends and 


forth many narrow leaves from the root, which Stinking 


emit, on being broken, a very diſagreeable ſcerit, Meacow 


The flower-ſtalk rears its head juſt above the 1 


and the upright petals are of a pale- blue co- 

lour. . | 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with leaves Its varie- 

which are not poſſeſſed of that diſagreeable ſmell; ty. 


but the flowers are the ſame with the others. 


They will be in blow in July, and afford good 
ſeeds in the autumn. Ky 

8. Auſtrian Graſs leaved Iris. This ſpecies | 
hath long, narrow, graſſy leaves, which are of Deſerip- 
a light-green colour, and will grow to about a tion of 
foot in height. The beauty of this ſpecies is "1x8 | 
greatly diminiſhed by the ſhortneſs of the Hower⸗- * 
ſtalk ; for it will hardly arrive to above half the _ 
The flowers are very 
ſmall, and two or three, one above another, are 


uſually 
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ulually produced on a ſtalk. The flower itfelf 


is very elegant; the hanging petals are of a 
light-purple colour ſtriped with blue, and in the 


place of the beard is a broad ſtripe of yellow 


attended by ſtreaks of purple; the upright pe- 


' tals are of a reddiſh-purple, delightfully varie- 


and 
Dwarf 
Spring 
Virginian 
Iris» 


ones of a pale-blue colour. 
beautiful flower, and have additional value from 


vated with a kind of violet colour. Theſe 
flowers emit an - odour like ſome forts of freſh- 
gathered plums, which to many is agreeable ; 
they will be in blow in July, and their feed will 
be ripe in the autumn. ; 
9. Dwarf Spring Virginian Iris. This ſpecies 
hath a fibrous root, and from that iſſue ſeveral 
narrow grals-like leaves, about nine inches long. 
The flower-ſtalk ariſes among them, is ſhorter 
than the leaves, and ſupports one flower only. 
The bending petals are purple, and the interior 


They conſtitute a 


the agreeable odour which they conſtantly emit. 
It will be in flower in May, but rarely produces 


ſeeds with us, 


Culture 


of the 
' foregoing 


Iris's, 


at pleaſure, This work may be done at any time 
of the year, for they are all very hardy; but 


Tris 18 very ealy. 


CulTuRE of theſe Iris's. Z 
The culture of all the foregoing ſpecies of 
Their large ſpreading roots 
point out their method of propagation, and call 
upon the Gardener to divide and multiply them 


the beſt time is Auguſt or September, in a moitt 


flower ſtrong the ſummer following. 


Lhus parting of the roots is the uſual way of 


' propagating theſe plants; but in order to ob- 
| tain freſh varieties, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown. 


Let theſe be gathered from flowers which have 


the beſt properties, that is, ſuch as are large, 


deep- coloured, and well variegated. While the | 
ſeed is ripening, if the weather comes dry, fre- 
quently water the roots; and when they are ripe, 


carefully cut off the heads, and lay them on a 
dry ſhelf for a few days: After that take the 


ſeeds out of their veſſels, and preſerve them for 


| ſowing. The beſt time for this is the beginning 


of September. 


is ſufficient ; and if it has the morning aſpect 


only, it will be ſo much the better. Let the 


ſeeds be ſcattered very thinly over the bed, and 


ſift over them about half an inch of fine mould. | 
In the ſpring the plants will appear; pull up all 


weeds as they riſe with the hand, and often 


give them water in dry weather. In Auguſt thin | 
the beds where the plants come up too thick : A 


moiſt day ſhould be choſen for that purpoſe, 


and the plants ſhould. be ſet in another bed at | 


five inches aſunder, leaving the ſeedlings in their 


own bed at about the fame diſtance. The buſi- 
neſs is then done; nothing more will be re- 
quired than keeping them clean from weeds, and 
the ſtrongeſt of them will ſhew their flowers in 


about two years after. This method of raiſing 


plants from ſeeds is rather tedious ; but there is 
great pleaſure in the expectation, and endleſs va- 


tieties, as well as the beſt plants, are for the 
moſt part to be raiſed this way. 2 85 


Proceed we now to the other ſpecies of the 


Tris, which have been held as diſtinct genera by 
old authors, and which is my third diviſion of 


the ſpecies of the Flower de Luce : And for this 


in the next place preſents itſelf, 


__ 


Hermo- 
dactylus 
deſcribed. 


III. Iris Hermodactylus. 


This ſpecies is uſually called the Snake's Head | 


Iris, The root is very large and tuberous, from 
whence ariſe a few leaves, which are long, nar- 
row, and four-cornered. Among theſe ariſes the 
flower-ſtalk ; the top of it is garniſhed with one 


_ propagating them will be ſoon ſhewn. 
| taking off the tubers, and planting them in beds, 


kept clean from weeds. 


day; they will then ſtrike root immediately, and 


Any border of common mould 


| quantity of ſeeds be ſmall, it will be the 


flower only, which is ſmall, and of a dark-purple 


colour. It will be in blow in May, but is ſel- 
dom ſucceeded by ſeeds in theie parts. 


CuLTuRrE of this Tris, 


In order to have this plant in perfection, the Its 


——— 


nature of the ſoil and ſituation ſhould be re. culture, 


garded. The ſituation ſhould be where they 
may receive the morning ſun only; and the ſoil 
ſhould be rich and light, but not very deep; 
for the roots naturally ſtrike deep into the ground, 
and where there is depth of foil for it, they 
will run ſo low as to loſe themſelves. They 
will firſt of all get ſo low as to flower weakly 
then they will run lower, and not flower at all; 
and after that they will ſtrike ſo low as never 
to come up again. To prevent this, many have 


laid a ſtratum of rubbiſh, and then covered it 


with a proper depth of earth, in which to plant 


| theſe roots; and this is no very bad practice. 


Theſe things being premiſed, the manner of 
It is by 


with the above conditions, at about ſix inches 


| atunder: They ſhould be placed about three 


inches deep, and the ground ſhould be always 


The beſt time for this 
is on the decay of the leaves, and the roots 


ought to be annually tranſplanted : Nevertheleſs, 


if you want great increaſe of theſe plants, they 
ſhould remain undiſturbed for about three years. 


IV. Iris Xiphium, or Bulbous Iris. 


There is an elegance peculiar to all the ſorts Iris 
Xiphium 
deſcribed, 


of the Bulbous Iris, and they claim a place in 
the choiceſt collections of plants. A deſcription 
of it ſhould vary in the different varieties, but 
in general, the root is a large, roundiſh, fleſhy 
bulb, The leaves are channelled, ſharp-pointed, 


and embrace the flower-ſtalk at their baſe. Theſe _ 
are of different heights and ſizes in the different 


varieties, and the flower - ſtalks are of lower 
growth; ſometimes they will not riſe to half the 
length of the leaves. Each ſtalk ſupports one, 


two, or three flowers, which are of the ſame con- 
ſtruction with the other forts of Vis. 
ſpecies there are the following varieties: 


The Common Blue Bulbous Vis. 
The Violet Bulbous Iris. 


The Purple Bulbous Iris. 


The White Bulbous Vis. | 
The Yellow Bulbous Iris. | 


| Wo he Bulbous Iris with white exterior petals, 


and blue upright petals. | 
The Bulbous Iris with yellow reflexed petals, 
and blue upright petals. _ 
The Striped Bulbous Iris. . 
The Broad-leaved Blue Bulbous Jig. 


The Broad-leaved Purple Bulbous Iris. 


The Broad-leaved Variegated Bulbous Iris. 


The Spaniſh Sweet-ſcented Blue Bulbous Iris, 


The Spaniſh Sweet- ſcented Purple Bulbous 
Iris. 3 | + 

The Spaniſh Sweet-ſcented Variegated Bulbous 

| „ 5 | | 

All theſe ſorts are now pretty common in our 

gardens, and more varieties may be eaſily ob- 


tained from ſeeds. Therefore, the 


CurTurs of the Bulbous Iris 


is firſt from ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be gathered from Its 


Of this 7 


thoſe flowers that are large, have the brighteſt culture, 


colours, and are the beſt variegated ; and the and 


firſt week in September is the beſt time ſor 1 
ſowing them. A bed of light, rich, ſandy earth feeds. 


ſhould be got ready in a warm, well-ſheltered 
place, open only to the morning ſun; or if your 
beſt 
way 
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way to ſovy them in pots or boxes, that they 


may be removed at pleaſure. In either cale 
ſcatter them very thinly, and ſift about half an 
inch of the ſame kind of light rich mould over 
them. In the ſpring the plants will come up, 
at which time weeding and watering in dry wea- 
ther muſt be obſerved; and as the heat increaſes, 
thoſe ſown in the pots ſhould be placed entirely 
in the ſhade, or at leait they ſhould have no 
more than the morning ſun until about ten 
o'clock. In July the leaves wili begin to de- 
cay ze watering then muſt be left off, and after 
they are withered the leaves muſt be cleared 
away, and about half an inch of freſh mould 
ſifted over the young bulbs, In the ſpring 
manage them as before; and in ſummer, when 
the leaves decay, take up the iargeſt bulbs, and 
plant them in a bed prepared. for the purpoie in 


the nurſery ground. This bed ſhould be made 


of the ſame kind of light, ſandy, rich earth; and 
the bu'bs ſhould be ter at about three inches 


ſunder, covering them over about two inches 


above the crown. The year following the plants 


out of the ſeed-bed muſt be tranſplanted, by 


which time the Rronceft in the former bed will 


ſhew their flowers. Let them all remain, how- 


ever, good and bad, undiſturbed for three years; 
for they will vary much from the firſt blow. The 


promiſing ſorts have often the ſucceeding year 
proved bad, and thoſe with feemingly bad pro- 
perties have afterwards ſhewn a different luſtre. | 


By the third ſeaſon their colours and properties 


will for the moſt part be ſettled; and then is 


the time to mark the beſt, to be uſed for the 
beſt purpoſes, and the worſt to be thrown away. 


All the time from ſowing the feeds to the 
flowering of the plants, if the winters ſhould | 
prove very ſevere, 1t would be proper to have 


the beds arched and matted in ſuch weather. But 
this is only with reſpect to very hard long froſts: 


In general they will want no defence, for they 


are tolerably hardy, as it is taken for granted the 


fituation is well defended ; and if ſome furze- 
buſhes are pricked round the bed, it will be | 


defence enough from a common iroſty winter. 
by no means approve of ſowing the ſeeds in 


ſhallow pans, &c. as is recommended by many; 


for the mou d lo foon dries, let your watering be _ 


ever ſo frequent, that the leaves will decay 


ſooner by ſome weeks, than if the plants were 


in beds. By that means the bulbs will be pro- 


Portionably ſmaller ; and though they may be 


lomewhar rounder, yet for want of bulk they | 


Wiil not flower ſo ſoon, nor fo ſtrong, as thoſe 


Plants which have had all the advantages of a | 
rich, cool, and moiſt bed, a bed adapted to their 
nature, and more ſimilar to the places of their | 


pative growth. 


Method 
of Propa- 
gatlon 
dy off. 
lets, 


This is the beſt way of obtaining plenty and 


_ great variety of theſe plants. Bur, 
_ » Secondly, theſe plants are to be propagated by 


the offscts, and a tolerable quantity may be ſoon 


obtained that way. Let two or three plants, 


therefore, of the different varieties be procured, 
and plant them three inches deep, in a border 
open to the morning ſun only, of the ſame kind 
of light, rich earth, that has been recommended 


for the ſeedlings. Let the bulbs remain three 


years undiſturbed; by that time they will have 
made amazing increate, as well as annually have 
afforded you flowers for beaury. The time for 
removing them and parting the roots is in ſum- 
mer, on the decay of the leaves. At this time 
the ftrongeſt bulbs ſhould be planted in a bed 
by themſelves, to flower the entuing ſeaſon, and 


the weaker offsets ailo by themſelves for a ſuc- 


ceſſion. | 
Vor, Ic: 
52 


V. Tris Pahlen 
This is 4 Bulbous Iris but I chuſe to men- Pegnp- 
tion it diſtinctly; becauſe it has been looked upon tion of the 
by many of our Gardeners as a Spring Iris, in- Iris Per- 
dependent on the reſt, This is one of the ſies. 


ſweeteſt ornaments of tht early ſpring ; for there 


is a delicacy, beauty, and elegance in this flower 
which is hardly equalled by any; and the time of 
tlowering, and the tragrance it poſſeſſes, conſpire 
to force it to our notice and enhance its value. 
1he root of this delightful plant is a large; oval; 
oblong bulb, with a filmy covering From this 
ariſe the leaves and the flower, tho' the latter will 
often be in blow before the former appear; and 
both at firſt are covered with ſeveral whit.ih mem- 
branes, which are the continuance of the outer 
coats of the bulb, The leaves themſelves grow 
much taller than the flower-ſtalk ; they are narrow, 


| hollowed, and ſharp-pointed ; they have a ſtrong 


longitudinal rib, ſurround the ſtalk at the bale; 
and are of a greyiſh-green colour. The ſtalk is 


| white and ſhort, ſeldom growing higher than 


about three inches; and at the top of it ſtands 


the flower. A more elegant one cannot be con- 


ceived : The ground of the outer petals is a pearly 
white, tinged a little with blue, and ſometimes of 

a taint red colour; they have along their middle 

a broad yellow line, ornamented with ſpots of a 
lively brown, and numerous ſtreaks of a fine 
violet; at the bottom is one large deep purple 
ſpot, velvety, and ſurrounded with white in the 
moſt delicate manner. The upright petals are 
white, ſpread open, and have their edges ſerrated z 
and theſe, as alſo the diviſions of the ſtigmas, are 


often elegantly ſtreaked. Add to this, that it is 


poſſeſſed of a very fragrant ſmell, which com- 
pleats the character of this lower.  _ 
_ This delightful plant will be in full blow in 
February, and is highly proper to form a ſhow 
with ſome hepaticas and crocus's, ſnow-drops, 


narciſſus's, and the like. Among theſe it ſtands 
a delightful variety, and is of by far ſuperior 
beauty. GE „„ e 


Courrunxk of the Perſian ris; 3 
The cultivation of this ſpecies is exactly the 11s culti- 
ſame with that of the foregoing ſorts of the vation. 
Bulbous Iris. It is to be increaſed by ſeeds in the 
ſame manner, and multiplied alſo like thoſe, by 
dividing the roots in the ſummer ſoon after the 
leaves are decayed. 5 | 7 
Vl. tris Sherincbiun. 
This is the Jafl diviſion of the ſpecies of the Iris Siſy- 
Iris. It is of the unbearded kind, and admits rinchium 


of ſeveral varieties, which are arranged under deſcribed, | 
three heads, viz. ge fo oo dl gs 


The Sihrinchium Majus. | fo varies 
Sifyrinchium Medium. ties. 
Sihhrincbium Minus. 


The root is a double bulb, one of which is placed 
over the other in the manner of the ſaffron roots. 
The leaves are long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, chan- 
nelled or hollowed, and of a deep-green colour. 
The ſtalk is round and firm, and will grow to fix 
inches high. The flowers are of a fine purple or 
blue colour, which 1s deeper or paler according 
to the varieties: The reflexed petals are ſpotted 
with yellow in the bearded place; and the whole 
is a very elegant and beautiful flower. 3 

They are propagated in the ſame manner as 0 
the Bulbous Iris. | of them, 

We come now to the titles of the different 


| ſpecies of this extenſive genus; and, | 


I, The Bearded Species. 


1. The Chalcedonian Tris is titled, Iris corolld Tides 
barbatd, caule foltis lengicre unifloro, It is the of the 


M | | „Ie Bearded 
7 Iris ſpecies. 
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luteſcentibus. 


Tris Sinſiana, fore maximo ex albo nigricante, of 
Caipar. Bauhine, Moriſon, and many others. Clu- 
ſius calls it, 17:5 latifelia major. It is a native 
of the Eaſt. 


2. German Dis. This ſpecies 15 titled, Iris 


corollis varvatis, caule foliis longiore multiflora, flo- 


ribus inferioribus pedunculatis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Iris vulgaris Germanica, five ſylveſiris. 
It grows naturally in Germany. 

Florentine Tris is, Eis corollis Bark atis, caule 
foltis alticre ſubbifloro, floribus ſefſilibus, Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, {ris alba Vlorentina; and Ray, 
Iris flore allo. It grows naturally in many of 
po ſouthern parts of Europe. 

Elder-ſcented Jris is termed, Tris rorollis 


| barbaric caule foliis altiore multifloro, petalis de- 


flexts planis, eretiis emarginotis. I his is the Tris 
latifolia Germanica, ſanisuci odore, of Caſpar Bau- 
hine, and the Lis major lalifolia of Cluſius. It 


grows naturally in ſeveral of the ſouthern Pale 


of Europe. 

g. Rough. leaved K. is, Iris corollis barbatis, 
caule ſoliis alliore multifloro, petalis deflexis repli- 
catis, erediis emarginalis, Boerhaave calls i it, Iris 
folio lato rugoſo, petalis repandis ex purpureo ſor- 
dido pallido & luteo variis, erefiis vero ſqualide 
It grows naturally in many of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe. 


6. Broad-leaved Iris with a naked ſtalk . 


FI corollis barbatis, ſcapo nudo longitudine folio- 
rum multiflor o. 


tifolia, caule aphyllo. It is not certain in what 


of nature. 


bearded 
ſpecies, 


7. Broad-leaved Hungarian Tris is titled, Iris | 
corollis barbatis, caule ſubfolioſo longitudine folio- | 


rum multifloro. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 1ris la- 
tifolia Pannonica, colore multiplici, Lobel, Iris In- 
tea variegata. It grows naturally in Hungary. 


8. Broad-leaved Portugal /s is, Iris corollis 
Beſler calls 


baybatis, caule folits breviore trifloro. 
it, Tris latifolia biflora, Caſpar Bauhine, Cha- 


meiris major ſaturate purpurea biflara, It grows 
common 1n Portugal. 


9. Dwarf Auſtrian Iris is termed, Iris co. 


rollis barbatis, caule foliis breviore uni foro. It 1s 


the Chameiris minor of Caſpar Bauhine, Cluſius, | 


&c. It grows naturally in Auſtria, 


II. Tir zs of the Unbearded ks of . 
1. The Common Flag Flower of our brooks 


2 5 is titled, Iris corollis imberbibus, petalis interioribus | 
fligmate minoribus, foliis enfiformibus. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Acerus adulterinus; and Cammera- 
rius, Acorum falſum. It grows in England and 
molt parts of Europe. 

2. The Roaſt-Beef Plant is, Iris covollii im- 
berbilus, petalis interioribus patentiſſimis, caule uni- 
anguloſo, folits enſiformibus. 
it, Gladiolus fatidus; and John Bauhine, Spa- 
thula fatida, xyris. It is a native of England. 
3. Narrow-leaved Siberian Iris is, Iris co- 
rollis imberbibus, germinibus irigonis, caule tereti, 
foliis linearibus. 
pratenſis anguſtifolia non fotida altior; Cluſius, 
Iris anguſtiſolia. It grows in the meadows of 


Auſtria, Helvetia, and Siberia. 


4. Penſylvania Iris is, Iris corollis imberbibas, 
ke ſubtrigonis, caule tereti flexuoſo, foliis 


_ bibus, germinibus trigonis, caule ancipiti, 
| naturally i in Virginia. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Iris /a- | 
| imberbibus, foliis tetragonis. 
part of the world this ſpecies grows in a ſtate | 


Caſpar Bauhine calls | 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Iris 


enfformibus. This is the Iris Americana verſ.- 
cob, ſiy!o creneto, and the Iris Americana veiſ.- 
color, lo non crenato, of Dillenius. It grows 
common in Fenſylvania, Virginia, and Mary- 
land. 

5. Virginian Tris is titled, Tris corollis imber- 


It grows 


6. Martinico Iris is, Iris corollis imberbibus, 
germin:bus trigovis, petalis beſt Joveolis glondulefis, . 
This is the Vplion ore é luteo nigricanle of 
Pluryer, It grows naturally in Martinico. 

7. Stinking Meadow Iris is, Iris corollis im. 
berbibus, gef mini bas ſexangularibus, caule tereli, 
foliis ſublinearibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Fes 
pralenſis anguſtifolia, folio fetiao; and Clufius, 
Iris angu$ijolia, It is common in the meadows 


of Germany, 


8. Auſtrian Graſs- Jeaved Iris is, Iris corollis 


— — 


imberbibus, germinibus ſexangularibus, caule anci- 


pitt, foliis linearibus. 
Iris anguſtifolia primum redolens minor. 
naturally at the bottom and fides of mountains 
in Auſtria, 

9. Dwarf Spring Vi irginian Lis is, Tris co- 
rolls imberbibus, caule unifloro foliis breviore, radice 
fibroſa. Plakenet terms it, Iris Virginiana pumila, 
ſive chameiris veria anguſtifolia, fore purpureo- 
cernleo odorato. It grows naturally in Vir- 
ginia. 

10. Tris Hemalas Jus is titled, is corollis 


Moriſon calls it, 
Iris tuvereſa folio engnlso. 


Caipar Bauhine calls it, 
It grows 


It grows naturally j in 


11. bis Xiphinm is, Iris re imberbibus, 


fioribus bints, foliis ſubulato-canal; iculatis caule bre- 
vioribus. Van Royen calls it, Iris cauleſcens, fo- 
liis margine conniventibus, 5 lr kinn. It 
grows naturally in Spain. 

12. Perſian Iris is, Iris corolli imberbi, petalis 
interioribus patentifſimis ſerratis, foliis ſabulato - 
canaliculetis caule longioribas. 
it, Iris acaulis, 
rollis imberbibus: and Tournefort, Aipbien Per- 
ficum precox, fore var legato... It grows naturally 


in Perſia. 


13. Iris Sihrinchium | is, Iris corollis imberbibus, 


Van Koyen calls 
foliis margine conniventibus, co- 


foliis canaliculatis,, bulbis geminis ſuper inip;ſitis. | 


This comprehends the Sihrinchium Majus, the 
Siſyrinchium Medi um, and the Si/yrinch1tim Minus, 
of authors. 

Iris is of the claſs and order Hexandria Mo- 
nogynia; and the er are, 

1. CaLyx, For the calyx there are only a few 
permanent ſpathz, which teparatc the flowers. 

2. Co O A is compoſed of fix oblong ob- 


tuſe petals; the outer are reflexed, the 8 in- 


terior are erect and more acute, and all of thein 
Join at their baſe, 


STAMINA are three Grbulated filaments 


Claſs and 
Order 

in the 
Lin næn 
Szſtem. 
Tue cha- 
racters. 


lying on the bending petals, with oblong, ſtraigkr, 


depreſſed antheræ. | 

. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an 'oblong g germen 
placed below the flower, of a very ſhort hmple 
ſtyle, and of a very large ſtigma divided into 
three broad ſegments reſembling petals. _. 

. Prricagpium is an oblong, | angular cap- 


Ge of three cells. 


6, SEMINA, the ſeeds are many and large. 


C HAP. 


_— 


- — 
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en 


K 8. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Thalic- 
troide, 


appear in March and April, and are ſucceeded 
by ripe leeds in May and June. | 


- ad 
Aquile- 
ioide 
ſopyrum. 


HE RE are only three ſpecies of this 
| genus. One 1s an annual; the others often 
continue three or tour years, but ſeldom longer; 
and theſe are calicd, | | 

1. Thalictroide Jegyrum, or Italian Meadow 

- Rue. 

2. Aquilegioide Tpyrum, or Mountain Co- 

lumbine. | | 

1. Thalictroide 7opyrum, or Italian Meadow 
Rue. The leaves are compoſed of many ſmall, 
ſmooth folioles, and much reſemble thoſe of 
4 balittrum, or Meadow Rue. 
upright, ſmooth, and about four or five inches 
high. Ihe flowers are produced from the tops 
of the ſtalks; their number is not great; they 
are of a white colour, have their petals obtuſe, 


2. Aquilegioide Jſopyrum, or Mountain Co- 
lumbine. The leaves are neariy of the fame 
compoſition with the flowers, but rather larger, 
and of a bright-green colour. The ſtalks are 


_ upright, and about tix inches high. Two or 
three flowers only come out from the tops of 
the ſtalks, which are ſmall, and of a white co- 


| Method 
of propa- 
| gation, 


in June. | 


Theſe plants are 
ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in a ſhady place. 


When they come up, they will require no 
trouble, except thinning them to proper dif- 


| tances, watering them in dry weather, and 


remain until the ſecond ſpring before they ex- 


following ſome of them will flower, and the reſt 


The ſtalks are 


lour; they appear in April, and the ſeeds ripen 


— 


propagated by ſwing the 


hibit their bloom. After they have flowered, 


the plants often diez but as they frequently 


continue three or four years, or longer, I thought 


Intro- 
duction. 


proper to introduce them into this place, 


with this further conſideration, that after 
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delight moſt in the ſhade, 


| ovatis, petalis obiufis. 


Poiygynia ; and the characters are, 


Patent, deciduous petals, and five nectariums 


equal, tubular, and divided at the top into 
three lobes, of which the outer one is the 
LL EE IT | 
3 STAMINA are numerous capillary filaments, 
| ſhorter than the corolla, having fimple an- 
keeping them clean from weeds. The ſpring | 335 | | | 


they have once flowered and perfected thei- 
ſeeds, freſh plants will ſpontaneouſly ariſe ; fo 
that thou:d the old roots dis, the ſucceſſion will 
be kept up without any trouble, except the 
uſual care of thinning theu where they are too 
cloſe, and keeping them clean from weeds. 
They will, grow in any loil or ſituation, but 
and in moiſt 
places. Ee” | | 
1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Iſcpyrum ftipulis 
Boccone calls it, That;c- T 
trum batrachiciacs, flore allo, Lalicum; Caſpar 


Bauhine, Ranunculus nemoroſus, ibal:&ri folio ; 


and Cluſius, Ranunculus practæ II. thalifri folio. 
It grows naturally on the mountainous parts of 
Italy and Germany. g 

2 The ſecond ſpecies 15, Iſepyrum ſtiprilis oli ſo- 
letis. Caſpar Bauhine cals it, Aguilegia mon- 
tana, fore parvo, thalickri folio; It grows natu- 


rally on the Helvctian and Appenaine moun- 
tains. = 


Tſopyrum is ie cla an r Polyaudria | 
 Jfopyrum is of the claſs and order Polyandria Clan 


| SG , | order 
I. CALYX. - There is none. 5 age Oy 
2, CoRoOLLA. There are five oval, equal, Linnzan 


ſyllem. | 
The cha- 


2 22 | NAY : _ 33 8 * . 
inſerted in the receptacle, wWilich are very ſhort, a... / 


there. 5, 
4. PisTILLUM. The germens are many and 

The ſtyles are ſimple, and the length of 

the germens. The ſtigmas are obtuſe, and of the 


ſame length as the ſtamina. | 


5. PrRICARPIUM conſiſts of many lunulated, 


| recurved caplules, each containing one cell, 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds arc many, 
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HO ruſhes cauſe no concern to 1 
many Gardeners, unleſs it be to deſtroy - 


them; yet ſuch: Gardeners as have taſted the 
ſweets of botanical knowledge, and made further 


_ advancements in the ſcience, may be pleaſed 


to be acquainted with the different ſorts of | 


Ruſhes, even though their culture ſhould never 
come into practice through the whole courſe of 
their works, hrs | | 


N 


. 


The diſtinct ſpecies of this genus are; 
1. Sea Hard Ruſh. 

2. Round-Headed Ruſh. 

3. Common Soft Ruſh. 
4. Hard Ruſh. 
. Leaſt Soft Ruſh, 
Trifid Ruſh, 
. Mois Ruſh, or Gooſe Corn. 
. Jointed Kuſh. 


Species, 


9. Nodoſe 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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Sea Hard 
Ruſh 
deicribed, 


g. Nodoſe Ruſh. 
10. Bulboſe Ruſh. 


| 
11. Toad Ruſh. a 


12, Swediſh Ruſh. 

13, Two-flowered Ruſh. 

14. Three-flowered Ruſh. 3 | 
15. Common Hairy Wood Ruſh or Graſs, 
16. Small Hairy Wood Ruſh. 

17. White Ruſh. 

18. Spiked Ruſh, 


1. Sea Hard Ruſh. This ſpecies hath a thick, 
ſtrong, cluſtered root, which, ſtrikes deep into 
the ground. The ſtalk 1s naked, taper, ſharp» 

pointed, and three or four feet high, The 


Its uſes. 


water, 
hard, tough, and proper for ladies work- . 
baſkets, for which uſe they are cut in Holland, 


| peſerp- | 


tion of 


Rou od - 


Common 
Soft, 


flowers come out in panicles from the tops of 
the ſtalks, having a prickly two. leaved invo- 
lucrum ; they appear in July, and are ſucceeded 
by oval, three-lided, bright capſules, containing 
the ſccds. | % de 

This ſpecies is propagated in Holland, on the 
banks near the ſea, to prevent the mould being 
waſhed away by the tide ; which purpoſe it an- 


ſwers amazingly, the roots clotting together, 


ſtriking deep into the ground in thoſe looſe foils, 
and keeping them from being diſturbed by the 
1 heſe ruſhes, when full grown, are very 


dried, fold, and worked up. _ 1 
2. Round-headed Ruſh. The root conſiſts of 


numerous, long, thick, brown fibres. Ihe ſtalks 


are round, ſlender, flightly ſtriated, very pithy, 


and two or three feet high. The flowers come 
cout from the ſides of the ſtalks in round, com- 


pact cluſters or heads; they are numerous in the 
cluſter, and of a pale brown colour when ripe, 


3. Common Soft Ruſh, The root is com- 
poſed of numerous, thick, brown fibres. The 
ſtalks are naked, ſmooth, ſhining, ſoft to the 


touch, fuil of pith, and about a yard high. The 


flowers are produced from the ſides of the ſtalks 


. 


Hard 
Ruſh. 


moſt every-where in the ſummer, 


near the top ; they are of a deep-brown colour, 
and ſhew themſclves by the ſides of waters al- 


+ 


4. Hard Ruſh. The root is compoſed of 


many thick, brown, clotted fibres, which ſtrike 
deep into the ground. The ſtalks are naked, 
hard, rough, tough, two or three feet high, 


ſharp- pointed, membranaceous, and uſually in- 


Its uſes, 


Deſcrip- 


tion of 
Leaſt 


Soft, 


Triifid, 


Moſs, 


curved at the top. The flowers come out in 
panicles from the ſides of the ſtalks near the 
top; they are of a pale-brown colour, and ap- 
pear great part of the ſummer. | 


This ruſh being hard and tough, is proper | 
for baſkets, and the like purpotes; and the 


roots matting and clotting together, are proper 


to ſecure banks from flight inundations ; for 


which utes, I am informed, this ſpecies is often 
uſed like the firſt in Holland. 


5. Leaſt Soft Ruſh, The ſtalk is lender, _ 
ſoft, pithy, about a foot high, and uſually . 


drooping or bent at the bop. The flowers are 
produced in panicles from the ſides of the ſtalk, 


of a brown colour, appear in June and July. 


and are ſucceeded by bright, three-ſided capſules, 


containing plenty of ripe ſeeds, in Auguſt. 

6. Tritid Ruſh. The ſtalk is ſlender, naked, 
pithy, about a foot high, ſharp- pointed, and 
reflexed, On the top of the upright part of 
the ſtalk are ſituated three flowers, attended by 
three ſmall, narrow leaves; they are of a pale- 
brown colour, appear in July, and the tceds 


ripen in Auguſt. 


7. Moſs Ruſh, or Gooſe Corn. The fibres 
are long, ſlender, tough, and iſſue from a large 
thick head. Ihe leaves are numerous, hard, 


rough, and of a brown colour. The flowers 


— 


* 


— 


| ſhaped, narrow, tough, and pliant. 


—_ 


come out in ſmall heads from the tops anq 
ſides of the ſtalks; they are browniſh, gloſſy, 
1 00 in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen 
in July. | 

8. Jointed Ruſh. The root is compoſed of 
a multitude of Jong, ſlender, tough, ſpreading 
fibres. The ſtalks are nodoſe, jointed, ftriated, 
compreſſed, and uſually a foot and a half high 


The leaves are long, narrow, articulated, pointed, 
| and grow ingly at the joints. The flowers come 


out in kind of umbels from the tops of the 
ſtalks ; they are ſmall, browniſh, have their pe- 
tals obtuſe, appear in May and June, and are 


ſucceeded by long, awl-ſhaped, three- ſided cap- 
ſules, containing the ſeeds. | 


9. Nodoſe Ruſh. The root is a cluſter of 
long, ſlender, tough fibres. The ſtalks are no- 


doſe, jointed, compreſſed, and about a foot and 
a haif high, 


high. The leaves are long, narrow, 
pointed, finely articulated, and grow ſingly at 
the joints. The flowers are produced in roundiſh 


heads from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are of 


appear in June, and are ſucceeded by oval cap- 


ſules containing the feeds,  _ ' 
10. Bulboſe Ruſh, The root is thick, denſe, 
and creeping, The flalks are flender, com- 


preſſed, and about a foot and a half high. The 


leaves are narrow, {mooth, convex, ſtriated on 


their under ſides, and channelled on their upper. 
The flowers are produced in roundiſh bunches 


from the ends of the ſtalks; they appear in 


| May and June, and are ſucceeded by oval, 
_ obtuſe, 


gloſſy, brown capſules containing the 
ſeeds. 55 | I 

11. Toad Ruſh. The root is compoſed of 
numerous narrow fibres, and generally dies as 
ſoon as the ſeeds are perfected. The leaves are 
long, narrow, tough, and pliant. The ſtalks are 


angular, forked, and grow only to about fix or 
eight inches high. The flowers come out ſingly 
from the ſides of the branches, and fit cloſe, 
having no footſtalks; they are ſmall and of a 
brown colour, appear in May and June, and 

are followed by ripe ſeeds in July and Au- 


| There is great variety of this ſpecies, differing 
in ſize, procerity, or one reſpect or other. They 
are chiefly annual, or biennial; except one fort 


Jointed, 


Nodoſe, 


Bulboſe, 


ard 
Toad 
Ruſh. 


8 
varieties. 


called the Creeping Toad Ruſh, which ſpreads 


itſelf about to a conſiderable diſtance. 
12. Swediſh Ruſh, This is a low elegant 
ruſh, growing in the marſhy parts of Sweden. 


Swediſh, 


The leaves are upright, narrow, awl - ſhaped, 


ſmooth, depreſſed, and fix or eight inches long. 
The ſtalks are round, ſimple, ſmooth, erect, and 
The flowers 
come out two or tliree together from the tops 
| of the ſtalks: The outer petals are narrow, 


about the height of the leaves. 


acute, concave, and purple on their outſide; but 


the interior ones are of a pale-brown colour : 


The filaments are filiforme, the antheræ yellow, 


the germen large, and the ſtyle white and crowned 
nearer the bottom than the top; they are ſmall, 


by three reflexed fligmas : They ſhew themielves 
the end of May and June, and are followed by 
oval, three-ſided, bright, brown capſules, con- 


taining ripe leeds, in July and Auguſt. 


13. Two-flowered Ruſh. The lcaves are awl- 
The ſtalks 


are upright, ſmooth, and about a foot high. At 


Two⸗- 


fowereds 


the top of each ſtalk is ſituated a glume con- 


taining two flowers, which ſhew thenielves about 
the ſame time with the former. | = 

14. Three-flowered Ruſh. The leayes are flat, 
narrow, and blunt-pointed. The ſtalks are up- 
right, ſmooth, and tix or eight inches high. At 


Three- 


flowered, 


the top of the ſtalk is ſituated a glume, con- 


taining three browniſh flowers. 
15. Common 
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Ruſhes. 


are but few plants which may not be ſubdued 


every decapitation, till at length their roots being 


weary, and too weak to ſhoot out afreſh, they 
| by "35 4 


dic, and the ground becomes cleared. 


thus in a great meaſure with Ruſhes. By mowing 


them down in the ſpring as they ariſe, and often 


repeating the mowing, they get weaker and 


_ weaker; though it is impoſſible wholly to de- 


the firſt ſummer, but not kill them. 


ſtroy them this way in ſome ſoils where they na- 
turally abound in great plenty. | 

Another method of deſtroying Ruſhes is by 
ſowing pigeon-mulch moderately thick all over 
the place in the ſpring. This will weaken them 
The repe- 
tition, therefore, muſt be made the ſpring fol- 
lowing, and the ſpring after that; and by con- 


ſtantly purſuing this method every year, in moſt 


foils, Ruſhes may be ſubdued, and the land im- 
proved. | | | 


Lime ſown in this manner is ſtill of greater 


force to deſtroy Ruthes. Soot, alſo, and tca-coal | 


Vol. I. | 
52 
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i. 


tures and by way-ſides, &c. 


| do acuminato ad baſin ſquamato, floribus pedun- 
by tliis inſult; they get weaker and weaker at | 


culatis. Scheuchzer names it, Juncoides A!pinum, 
floſculis gunci conglomeratis atro- fuſcis , Caſpar 
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Common 15. Common Hairy Wood Ruſh or Graſs. | aſhes have the ſame tendehey; but in all of 
Hairy The leaves are long, broad, flat, rough, and them the repetition muſt be annually made, and 
Wood, hairy. The talks are flender, rather taller than | continued for many years before the ground can 
the leaves, and at the top divide into many | be cleared. 7 
branches, or rather footſtalks, for the ſupport Another method of deſtroying Ruſhes is by 
of the flowers. The flowers come out ingly \ plucking them up. by the roots: Proper forks 
from the tops and alſo the ſides of theſe foot- | with ſharp tines ſet cloſe together; muſt be uſed 
ſtalks, forming themſelves into roundiſh, thin, | for this purpoſe, and June and July are the beſt 
looks bunches; they are of a reddiſh-brown co- | ſeaſon for the work. The roots will then ſoon 
lour, and appear about the ſame time with the | dry; and being laid in heaps and burnt, they be- 
others. | | | | come good manure to enrich thoſe. places from 
„ Small Hairy Wood Ruſh, The leaves | whence they were taken, Draw the roots up, 
airy are flat, pointed, rough, and hairy, The ſtalks | however, as carefully as you can: The ſpring 
Wood, are ſender, upright, and adorned about the middle following freſh plants will appear; ſo that this 
| with one ſmall, narrow, rough, hairy leaf. The | 1s a work which muſt be annually repeated for a 
flowers come out in roundiſh heads from the | long time before your ground can be wholly 
tops and ſides of the ſtalks; they are of a | cleared from-Ruſhes. _ 
browniſh colour, having yellow antheræ, and In all theſe caſes the land muſt be drained, 
look very beautiful at the time of blow, which for this will give great aſſiſtance to any of the 
is in June. 1 ff former practices. The land alſo ſhould be duly 
White, 17. White Ruſh. The leaves are narrow, and regularly rolled, and it will help to ſubdue 
flat, and hairy. The ſtalks are ſlender, round, | them. All theſe operations, jointly and ſe- 
and about a foot high. The flowers come out | Parately, muſt be more or leſs annually repeated 
in roundiſh bunches from the tops of the ſtalks; | ever after; for though the ground ſhould ap- 
they are of a ſnowy-white colour, and very beau- | pear perfectly cleared of them, yet in à little 
tiful when in blow, which is in June. | time they wall riſe afreſn; and no human induſtry 
And 18. Spiked Ruſh. The leaves are broad, flat, | can make the interval of their diſappearing per- 
Spiked pointed, and riſe many together from the root. | manent in ſuch places where nature deſigned 
** The ſtalks are flender, about a foot and a half | them to grow. „ 1 
e high, and divide at the top into ſeveral branches, 1. Sea Hard Ruſh is titled, Juncus culmo ſub- Titles. 
ece.ach of which ſupports a ſpike of flowers: Theſe nudo teret mucronato, panicula terwinali, indvo- 
are of a blackiſh-brown colour, and appear about lucro diphyllo ſpinoſo. Sauvages calls it, Juncus 
the ſame time with the former. . culmo pungente, paniculd ex foliis ſolitarii axilld ; 
be Every one of theſe ſpecies admits of nume- Guettard, Juncus paniculs univerſali culmo bre- 
Fare. ous varieties, moſt of which have been titled | viore infime coartid, ſecundariis paulatim laxis, 
as diſtinct ſpecies by old botaniſts, as will be capſulis triquetro-ſubovatis nitentibus; allo, Funcus 
hen with the titles. | Puntculd univerſali culmo longiore, ſecundariis laxis 
_ Propyga- If a perſon is defirous of a plant or two of longe Pedunculatis, media precipue. Caſpar Bau- 
don. each fort in his collection, to be at hand for ob- | hine names ic, Juncus acutus, capitulis ſerghi; 
| ſervation, they may be propagated by parting John Bauhine, Juncus parvus cum Pericarpiis ro- 
the roots in the autumn, winter, or ſpring, or b tundis ; and Ray, Juncus acurus mari mus An- 
by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe. glicus. It grows naturally in wet marſby places 
But as Ruſhes in general are a nuilance to the | on the ſea-ſhores in England, France, and Italy. 
huſbandman, whole greateſt care is to deſtroy | 2. Round-headed Ruſh is, Juncus culmo nudo 
them, I propoſe mentioning the various ways ſtridto, capitulo laterali. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
of deſtroying them. | oe: | Funcus laevis, paniculd nou ſparſi;, Scheuchzer, 
ERuſnhes are not always an indication of bad | Funcus lævis, paniculs conglomeratd; Ray, Jun- 
land. I have known them in plenty in rich | cs levis vulgaris paniculd compactiore; Lobel, 
paſture grounds, growing chiefly in the furrows; Juncus lævis glomerato fore; and Cammerarius, 
and it is in ſuch lands as theſe that the huſband- | Juncus. It grows naturally in moiſt meadows. 
man is fo deſirous of deſtroying them, that the | and paſtures in England and molt of the northern 
land may be better occupied with more uſeful | countries of Europe. . „ 
herbage for his ſtock. | 5 3. Common Sott Ruſh is, Juncus culmo nudo 
Methoa The firſt and moſt eaſy method of deſtroying ſtricto, paniculs laterali. In' the Flora Lapponica 
3 y Ruſhes 1s by conſtantly mowing them down as it is termed, Juncus culmo nudo acuminato ad baſin 
ſtroying they ariſe. In the whole vegetable world there | /quamato, floribus ſeſſilibus ; allo, Funcus culmo nu- 


Bauhine, Juncus laevis, paniculd ſparſa, major; 
Ray, Juncus lewis vulgaris paniculd ſparſa nojtras z - 


Dodonzus, Gerard, &c. Juncus laevis. It grows 
naturally by the ſides of waters in England and 
moſt parts of Europe. 


4. Hard Ruſh is, Juncus culmo nudo, apice 


gente; Guettard, Juncus paniculs univerſali late- 
rali culms longiore, ſecundariis ſparfis ; and Caſpar 
Bauhine, Funcus, acumine reflexo, major; allo, 


Juncus, acumine reflexo, alter; allo, Funcus acu- 


tus, paniculd ſparſi, It grows naturally in paſ- 
in England and 
moſt parts of Europe. | | 

5. Leaſt Soft Ruſh is, Juncus rulmo nudo fili- 
formi nutante, paniculd laterali, Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Juncus lævis, paniculs ſparſi, minor; 
Ray, Juncus parvus, celamo ſupra paniculam lon- 

7 N | giug 


membranaceo incurvato, paniculũ laterali. Sauvages 
| calls it, Juncus culino nudo, paniculam arcuatim te- 
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ius protiucſo. 


It grows naturally in marſhy, 
turty, boggy places, on the tides and tops of 
mountains in England and molt parts of Eu- 


k as 
3 © = 


6. Trifid Ruſh is, Juncus calmo nudo, felis 
Feribuſque tribus lerimi nalibiis. Caipar Baunine 
Calls it, Juncus, acumine reflex , minor & trifidus ; 
and Scheucher, Jun. oides Aipinum trifiaum. It 
grows naturally on the Ajpine parts of Lapland, 

ilclvetia, and the Pyrenccs. 

7. Moſs Ruſh, or Goote Corn, is, Funcus cul- 
#9 8 Hollis ſetaceis, capitulis glomeratis apbyilis. 
Van Roven calls it, Juncus foliis ſetaceis, culmo 
nudo, capilulis glomeratis terminalibus; F 
cus montanus paluſtris; Caſpar Bauhine, Gramen 
junceum, felis & ſpicd qunci; and Locſel, Gramen 
junceum, ſemine acuitinato, It grows naturally in 


heathy, turfy places, in England, and moſt of 


the northern countries of Europe. 


8. Jointed Ruſh is, Juncus foliis nedoſe-arti- 


culatis, petalis oliuſis. Van Royen calls it, Jun- 
cus fois articulois, paniculd inzquali, capitulis 
ſeſſilibus, capſulis ſubulatis triguetris; Tournetort, 
Funcus folits arliculgſis, floribus umbellatis; Caipar 
Bauhine, Gramen junceun, folio articulato, aqua- 


ticum ; allo, Gramen junceum, folio articuloſo, Hlua- 


ticum ; allo, Gramen -junceum, folio articuloſo, cum 
utriculis. Scheuchzer names it, Juncus Alpinus, 
folio articuloſo;, and Micheli, Funct foligſi, foliis 
per ſiccitatemm nodaſis. It grows naturally in 
woods, moiſt paſtures and meadows, in England, 


and moſt countries cf Europe. 


9. Nodoſe Riſh is, Juncus foliis nodoſo-arti- 
culatis, petalis mucronalis. Gronovius calls it, 


Funcus folioſus minor, pericarpus ovatis, Ameri. 


cans; Plukenet, Gramen junceum elatius, peri- 
ca Pits atis; and Moriton, Gramen Junceum 


It ls g- 


Virginianum, calyculis paleaceis bicorne. 
native of North-America. 

10. Bulboſe Ruſh is, Juncus follis perth 
canaliculatis, capſulis obtuſis. Van Royen calls 
it, Juncus foliis angulatis, culmo ſubnudo, pani- 
culd terminali proliferd, capſulis ovatis ; Guettard, 


Juncus folits tinearibus canaliculato-concavis, cap- 


ulis triangularibus ; Moriſon, Gramen Junceum, 


junci ſparſd paniculd : 3 Barrelier, Juncus repens 


apocarpos minor; Caſpar Bauhine, Gramen jun- 


ceum, foliis & ſpicd gunci z 


and John Bauhine, 
Funcus parvus cum pericarpiis rolundis. It grows 
naturally in heathy, moilt, ſterile paſtures, and 


by way-ſides in England, and moſt parts of Eu- 


liis angulatis, floribus ſolitariis ſeſſulibus. 


rope. 
11. Toad Ruſh is, Juncus culmo dichotoms, Fo- 


Flora Lappenica it is termed, Juucus paluſtris 
humilior, panicula laxiſſimd, Schenchzor calls it, 
Gramen nemoroſum, calyculis paleacets, repens; allo, 
Gramen nemoroſum, calyculis paleaceis, eretlum 
alſo, Gramen nemoroſum, calyculis palcaceis, ſpecies 
altera procerior. 


Holoſteum Aipinum minimum. Barrelier ſtiles it, 


Gramen bufonium erec/um anguſtifolium majus; Ray, 


_ ſolitariis fubbifloris. 


Gramen juncoides minimum Anglo-Britannicum; and 
Lobel, Holaſteum. It grows naturally in mea- 
dows, paſtures, and wet places in England, and 
molt parts of Europe. 

12. Swediſh Ruth | is, Juncus folits act de- 
Prelſiuſculis, pedunculis: geminis terminalibus, glumis 


and marſhy places in Sweden, 


13, Two-flowered Ruſh is, Juncus folio ſubu- 


lato, gluma biflerd terminali, 


It grows naturally 
on the Alps of Lapland, NS: 


Ray, Jun- 


In the 


ms, giuma trifiord Fer mime, 


tiſque 


_ planis, culmo peniculato, {pics Cots. 


Caſpar Bauhine names it, Gra- 
men nemoroſum, calyculis paleaceis; allo, Gramen 


It grows naturally in woods 


14. Three-fowered Ruſh * vie lolis Pla- 
In the Lare Lap- 
porica it is termed, Juncus glamd tr ere 114 
terminante. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, abet eri. 
guus MONIANUS mucrone CEVENS, 
rally on the Alps of Lapland. 

15. Common Hairy Wood Ruſh or Graf; ie, 
Juncus folits planis pilaſis, corymbo rameſo. in 
tne Flora Lapponica it is termed, Juncus fol:is 
planis, culmo pamculato, floribus ſpark Ss. Van 
Royen calls it, Jurcus folits planis, paniculd dife 
fuſa, peduxcli proiiferis, flaſculis intermediis ſelji- 
libus; Caipar Bauhine, Cremen nemeroſum His u- 
tum latiſolium majus; allo, Gramen birſutum an- 
guftifolium majus. Barrelier names it, Gramen Fir- 
futum anguſtifolium perenie, lim utriculis; Scheuch- 
zer, Gramen birſulum nemoroſum anguſti felium Al. 
pinum, paniculis obſcure pubeſcentibus; allo, Gro- 
men nemoroſum hirjutum latifoliam majus; Moriton, 
Gramen hirſutum latifoliumm maximum, Junced pa- 
niculd ; trſutuy 
vulgare. It grows naturally in woods in Eng- 
land and molt parts of Europe, 

16. Small Hairy Wood Ruſh is, Jus fo- 
lis planis ſul pilgſis, ſpicis ſeſſilibus peauncalatiſque. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Juncus foltis 
planis, paniculd rard, "Is Helfe. lions peduncula- 
in the Flora Lapponica, Juncus foliis 


It grows natu- 


Cat par 
Bauhine calls it, Gramen hirjutum, capiintis P/yili 7; 
allo, Gramen birfutuns, capilulo glomeraio. Scheuch- 


zer names it, Junccides vi Am: capiculis phys, 


_ alſo, Juncoides birfutum, capitulo glomerato ; allo, 


Juncoides latifolium Aipinum glab7uin, paniculd ſub- 
luled ſplendente. Tourneforc ſtiles it, Juncus vil. 


loſus, capitulis Phhllii;; Micheli, Juncus necntanum 


nemoroſum villojuin latifolium elatits, capitulis fo- 


and Ray, Gramen nemeraſun hirſutum- 


rum candidis & Jplendentibus ; allo, Juncoides Bo- 


hemicuin, paniculi minore Mgricanle, Jeapo ſuper 
eandem eretto & lougius produclo; and Ray, Gra- 
men birſutum elatius, paniculd junceũ con pati. It 


grows naturally in me adows and paſtures in E ng- h 


land and moſt parts oi Europe. 


17. White Ruſh is, Funcus foliis planis 2 : 


pilſis, corymbis folio brevioribus, Horibus Faſcicu- 


latis. Haller calls it, Jancus folis planis angugti- 


oribus, paniculad unvellatd feliis breviore, floribus 


lougiſſimis albis; Scheuchzer, Juncoides montanum 
nemoroſum, fiore niveo; and Caſpar Bauhine, Gra- 
men hirſutum anguſtiſolium minus, paniculis albis. 
It grows naturally on the Bohemian, Helvetian, 


and Rhetian mountains; alſo in the South of 


France. 


18. Spiked Ruſh 1s, Juncus felis planis, ſpied | 


racemoſa nutante. 
latifelius, paniculd racemoſa nigricante penduls, It 


- grows naturally on the Lapland Alps. 


 Funcus is of the clais and order ee 
r e ; and the characters are, | 


. CaLyx. The glume is compoſed of two 
ls The periantniuin conſiſts of fix oblong. 
acuminated, permanent leaves. 

2. COROLLA. There is none. bee coloured 
leaves of the calyx much retemblz d are often 


taken for the coroita. 


6. STAMINA are {ix very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, having oblong erect anchere the length 
of the perianthium. 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a triquetrous, acu- 
minated germen, a ſnort fil:forme ſtyle, and three 
long, dender, hairy, reſiexcd ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a covered, 
trivalvate capſule, containing one 18 

6. SEMINA. The leeds are few, and roundiſh. 


4 


tarce-{ideds 


CH AP. 


Tilli calls it, Juncus Alpinus 


Claſs 10 
order in 
the Lin- 
ræan 
„Gem. 
"> ne Ct na- 
actere. 


” WT] a 


P:E R FHF N N I AT 


ERS. 


Hower-ſtalks begin to die away. Ihe firſt ſpecies 
is very hardy, and will grow in any ſoil or ſitua- 
tion; but the other is rather tender, and muſt 
have a warm dry border in a, well-ſheltered 
place, otherwiſe it will be deſtroyed by the ſe- 
verity of our rats 1 in the winter, 
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HE. ſpecies of the Ixia are moſt of them By ſeeds alſo the Chineſe Ii is ſometimes ,, 
| | | | ethod 
tender plants, and there are only two | propagated. Theſe ſhould be fown m the x raiſing 
that I know of Which will do for the perennial ipring, on a good hot-bed. As they come up, them by 
flower-garden. They are, they muſt have as much free air as poſſible, {ceds. 
Sd ces. 1. The Italian Ixia. to prevent their drawing weak. All jummer 
| 2. The Chmcſe Ixia, ©, __ | they mult have frequent waterings, and weeding 
„ The Italian 4% has all along, until of | muſt be conſtantly obſerved. In the autumn 
Th 5 late, been taken for a crocus, and was ranked | the plants ſhonld be taken up, and ſet in 
the as a ſpecies only of that genus by Linnæus in | pots filled with good, light, freſh mould. At 
Jrahan his earlier works. The root is a {mall browniſh | the approach of bad weather, they ſhould be 
lia. bulb, and from this iſſue ſeveral narrow leaves. | placed in the green- huule, or under a hot- 
The flower-italk is exceeding ſhort, and ſup- | bed frame; but ſhould be conſtantly ſet abroad 
1 varie. Ports A ſingle flower; it is large, and very much | again as the weather gets mild. In the 
tic, like a crocus. There are varieties of it; viz. the | ſpring they ſhovld be turned out of the pots, 
pale- blue with a whi te bottom, the variegated, with the mould at the roots, into the like well 
„„ mo We WARE. © = prepared warm er as was directed for tlie 
The 2, The Chineſe ia. This is 4 tall growing . 72 — 85 
Chineſe plant, and will riſe to about two feet high. The Italian Lia is titled, Ixia ſcapo uni- Titles. 
os nes, Ihe root is tuberous, knotty, and ſends forth | hors breviſſumo, foliis lincaribus. Tournefort 
Te many fibres. The caves are enſiforme, and | calls it, Bulbocedinum crocifolium, flore magno 
will be more than a foot long; they have ſe- | albo ſundo luteo. It grows naturally on the Alps 
veral longitudinal ribs, and embrace the talk of Italy. 5 . : 
with their baſe; The flower - ſtalk is ſmooth, | 2. The Chineſe Ixia, This ſpecies is titled, 
firm, and jointed, and will grow to two feet | Ixia foliis enſiformibus, floribus remotis, paniculd 
high, or more: Near the top it divides into | dichotomd, floribus pedunculatis, Amman calls 
ſmaller branches, berween which is placed a | it, Bermudiana radice carnoſd, floribus maculatis, 
ſingle flower on a longiſh footſtal: The | ſeminibus pulps obautits. It grows natura ally in 
branches allo divide again in the like dichoto- | India. | CC, 
mous manner, and each 1s crowned by a flower. Ixia is of the claſs and ny 1 22 Meono- and order 
Theſe flowers are large, each being compoſed of | gynia; and the characters are, in the 
| fix equal petals ; their ground colour is yellow, 1. CaLyx, For the calyx there are ob- Linnzan 
which is moſt elegantly ſpotted with orange | long, permanent Tatu, which encloſe the ger- gg | 
colour. They will be in blow in July, and | men. 3 as 
ſometimes bring their de to maturity in the CokollA conſiſts of fix oblong, equal, 
autumn, 3 petals. 
Meth Both theſe ſorts are _ealily propagated by 3. SrAuRA conſiſt of three ſubulate d fila- 
:iethod | 
of propa- parti ng of the roots. The time for the firſt fort | ments ſhorter than the corolla, and ſicuated at 
gating is in ſummer on the decay of the aner; equal diſtances, with ſimple antheræ. | 
"them, and for the latter, in the autumn, when the 4. Pi1sTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, three- 


| cornered germen placed below the receptacle of 
the flower, a ſingle ere& ſtyle the length of the 


ns and a thick trifid ſtigma, 
„ PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, three: cor nered 


caphill of three cells. 


6. SEMINa, The leeds are roundiſh. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species. 


Deſerip- 
tion of the 
White 
Dead- 
Nettle. 


G H A P. 


2 q 5 


CCLIV. 


L AMI U M. DEAD-NETTLE, o ARCH. 
ANGEL. 


HE perennials of this genus are, | 
T 1. White Dead-Nettle, or Arch- angel. 
2. Italian Dead-Nettle. . 

3. Siberian Dead-Nettle. 

4. Garganean Dead-Nettle. 

5. Hungarian Dead-Nettle. | | 

1. White Dead-Nettle, or Arch-anget. The 
root is white and creeping. The ſtalks are 
ſquare, partly procumbent, and a foot and a half 
or two feet long. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
oblong, pointed, rough, ſerrated, and grow op- 
poſite to each other on footſtalks. The flowers 


come out in whorls from the joints the whole 
length of the ſtalks; they are of a fine white 
colour, appear the greateſt part of the ſummer, 


but in May they are in the beſt bloom. | 
This is a well-known and troubleſome weed 
in gardens, and is mentioned here only to exer- 
cite the Botaniſt in his ſtudies, and recommend a 


plant for his inſpection, the due obſervation of 
which will greatly familiarize him to the na- 


ture of the characters of the claſs and order to 


which it belongs. 


Medicinal This ſpecies is uſed in medicine; a conſerve 1s 


Properties 


5 Tralian n 


pointed, grow oppoſite by pairs, and are of a light- 
green colour on the borders, but white in the 


made of the flowers, which alſo when diſtilled afford 
a liquor of a very wholeſome and exhilarating 
nature. . 5 | 


and a half long. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 


middle. The flowers gtow in whorls, five on one 


fide and five on the other, at the joints, almoſt the 


whole length of the ſtalks; they are of a purple 


Siberian, | 
: ſquare, of a purpliſh colour, and often two feet 


colour, appear in May, atten continue in fucceſ- 
ſion the greateſt part of the ſummer, and the ſeeds | 


ripen in plenty: | | 
3. Siberian Dead-Nettle. The ſtalks are ſmooth, 


long. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, rough, ſer- 
rared, and grow oppoſite to each other at the 
joints. The flowers grow in whorls, conſiſting of 
about four or five on each ide, at the joints, the 
whole length of the ſtalk ; they are of a red 


colour, and appear about the fame time with the 


Garga- | 


Van, 


and 
Hungt- 
lian 
Dead- 
Net. lis. 


former. 


4. Garganean Dead-Nettle. The ſtalks are 


thick, ſquare, and about a foot high. The leaves 
are heart-ſhaped, hairy, obruſe, and 
polite to each other on longiſh footſtalks. The 


flowers come out in whorls, many together, at a | 


joint, almoſt the whole length of the ſtalks ; they 
are of a pale- purple colour, appear in May, and 
continue in ſucceſſion ail ſummer. Ripe ſeeds of 
this ſpecies may be gathered in July. | 
5. Hungarian Dead-Nettle. The ſtalks are 


thick, ſquare, jointed, and two feet high. The 


leaves are heart-ſhaped, unequally ſerrated, and 
grow oppolite by pairs at the joints. The flowers 
turround the ftalks at the joints; they are large, 
of a fine purple colour, appear in May and June, 
and, like the others, often continue to ſhew them- 
ſelves througnout the whole ſummer, The feeds 


of this ſpecies ripen in our gardens, 


row op- 


<P 


* 


— — 


Theſe ſorts are all propagated by parting of the 
roots, the beſt time for which is the autu mn, that 


they may have time to take to the ground before 


the winter comes on, and be in condition for 


ſhooting up early the ſpring following: They are 
| hardy, and will grow in almoſt any ſoil or fitua- 


f 


tion ; but they delight moſt in the ſhade, and a 
rich, light, freſh earth. | 


Cul;ure, 


They are alſo 1 by ſeeds, which ſhould 


be ſown in a ſha 
happens, the beds ſhould be every third evening 
watered ;. and this will ſoon bring up the plants, 
at which time they ſhould be thinned where they 
appear too cloſe, and be cleared from weeds, 


y border. If dry weather 


During the remaining part of the ſummer, if 
dry weather happens, they ſhould be watered 


every other evening, the weeds duly drawn out 


as they ariſe, and by the autumn tome of the 
| largeſt plants will be fit to remove, but the others 


ſhould remain until the ſpring ; let, therefore, 


ſome of the largeſt plants be drawn out, and re- 


moved to their proper places, and in the ſpring. 


let the reſt be tranſplanted to the reſpective ſta- 


tions deſigned for them: Many will flower 


the autumn following, and the weakeſt plants 
will exhibit their bloom in full perfection the 
no | May following. | | 
2. Italian Dead-Nettle. The ſtalks are ſquare, | 

| jointed, partly procumbent, and about a foot | 


The Gardener need not be told, that this cul- 
ture reſpects the laſt four ſorts ; nor be reminded 
with regard to the firſt, that when it has got poſ- 


ſeſſion of his garden, he ſhould be careful to pick | 
out the leaſt parts of the root, when digging the 


ground, for every bit of it will grow ; and what 


trouble does this plant, as well as Couch-Graſs, 


afford, when it gets into the roots of other trees, 
and entangles itſelf with their fibres? 


1. White Dead-Nettle, or Arch-ange], is titled, 
Lamium foliis cordatis acuminatis petiolatis, verti- 
cillis vigintifloris, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lamium 
album non fetens, folio oblongo; Gerard, Lamium 


album; Parkinſon, Lamium vulgare album, ſ. Arch- 


Titles 


angelicum flore albo; and Cammerarius, Galeopfis. = 
It grows naturally under old walls, among rub- 


biſh, &c. but its chief delight is in neglected 


gardens, and in ſuch places it thrives amazingly 
in England, and moſt countries of Europe. 
2. Italian Dead-Nettle is, Lamium foliis cordatis 


acuminatis, verticillis decemfloris. Caipar Bauhine 


calls it, Lamium albd lined rotatum; allo, Lamium 
maculatum; and Columna, Lamium Plinii monta- 
num Campoclareuſium. It is a native of Italy. 

3. Siberian Dead-Nettle is, Lamium foliis cor- 


dalis rugofis, caule lævi, calycibus glabris longitudine 


corollæ. Plukenet calls it, Lamium pur pureuri 
fætidum, folio parvo acuminato, flore majore; Boc- 
cone, Lamium ſubretundo rugoſo folio, fore rubre ; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Lamium purpureum non fætens, 
folio oblongo; and John Bauhine, Calecpſis flore 
purpuraſcente majore, felio non maculalo. It grows 
naturally in Italy and Siberia. — 

4. Garganean Dead-Nettle is, Lamium fc!i's 


cordatis pubeſcentibus, corbliis ſauce infiaid, 1199 


recto, dente utrinque gemins, In the Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy at Paris it is termed, £67749 
catarie felis, flore purpureo. Tiki calls it, Lamiumn 

| . Gorgenican 


n —__ 
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Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


EQDIEDITIIOITOTITOENDIDDSDGIICECIDEIEIITR GD ODE 


MIL the ſpecies of this genus are hardy pe- 
g rennials, and go by the reſpective names 


Ppecies. 


Deſcrip- 

tion of the 
Broad 

leaved, 


Garganicum fubincanum, ore purpuraſcente : labio 
ſuperiore crenulato. It grows naturally on Mount 


Gargan in Italy. | 

5. Hungarian Dead-Nettle is, Lamium foliis 
cordatis inequaliter argute ſerratis, corollis fauce 
inflatd, calyce colorat. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Lamium maximum fylvaticum alterum; Tilli, La- 
mium montanum ſaxatile ferme glabrum, flore amplo 


purpureo : labio inferiore crenulato; and Cluſius, 


Galeopſis maxima Pannonica. 
in Pannonia and Italy. 

Lamium is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Gymnoſpermia ; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, tubular, perma- 
nent perianthium, cut at the top into five ſeg- 
ments, which are bearded, and nearly equal. 

2. CoROLLA is one ringent petal. The tube 


It grows naturally 


is cylindrical, and very ſhort. The limb is gaping. 
. W 
being dentated at each fide. The upper lip 
is arched, roundiſh, obtuſe, and entire. The 
lower lip is ſhort, obcordated, indented, and re- 
flexed. 
3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments 
ſituated under the upper lip, of which two are 


5 than the others, having oblong hairy an- 
ther. 


Ihe mouth is inflated, gibbous, and compreſied. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a quadnfd germen, 


a filiforme ſtyle the length and ſituation of the 
ſtamina, and an acute bitid ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIU>M. There is none. The ſeeds 
are lodged in the calyx. e 
6. SEMINA, The ſerds are four, ſhort, trique- 
trous, and convex on one tide, 


CH: AP. QC, 


LASERPITIUM, 


1. Broad-leaved Laſer-Wort. 
2. Trilobate Laſer-Wort. 
Great Laſer- Wort. 
Narrow-leaved Laſer-Wort. 
- Daucoide Laſer- Wort. 

6. Mountain Siler. 
7. Peucedanoide Laſer-Wort, 

8. Oriental Laſer-Wort. 

9. Montpelier Laſer-Wort. 
1. Broad-leaved Laſer-Wort. 
thick, white, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. 


The radical leaves are large, and compoſed of 
numerous folioles, which are heart-ſhaped, cut 


on their edges, of a light-green colour on 


their upper ſide, and bluiſh underneath. The 


ſtalk is round, ſtriated, firm, branching, and 


adorned with leaves, which are placed alternately 


by beautiful membranaceous ſeeds, which will be 


ripe in September. The whole plant is full of 


Tillobate, 


at the joints. The flowers come out from the 
tops of the plant in very broad umbels; each ſe- 


parate flower is ſmall, and of a white colour; 


they appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded 


an acrid juice, which flowing, turns to a reſinous 


ſubſtance. 


2. Trilobate Laſer-Wort. This hath a thick 


root, which itrikes deep into the ground. The 
radical leaves are large, grow on long footſtalks, 
and ſpread themſelves on the ground. The folioles 
of which they are compoled are moderately 


broad, obtuſe, and each is divided into three 


lobes, which are cut or jagged at the ends; they 
are of a pale-green colour, and the whole leaf 1s 
acrid to the taſte, and not unlike thoſe of the 
Colombine, but larger, The ſtalks are upright, 
firm, branching, and three or four feet high. 


The flowers come out from the ends and ſides of 
the branches in flat umbels ; each ſeparate flower 


is ſmall, and of a whitiſh colour; they appear in 


June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt 


and September. 
Vor. I. 


353 


The root is 


folioles, and 


IL. ASER- WORT. 


3. Great-Laſer-Wort. The root is thick, ſun- 
gous, greyiſh on the outſide, white within, and 


when broken emits an agreeable odour. The 
radical leaves are large and ſpreading ; each is 


G. eat; 


compoſed of numerous wedge-ſhaped folioles, 


high, and are garniſhed with a few leaves, which 
grow alternately at the joints. The flowers come 
out from the ends and ſides of the branches in 
large umbels ; each flower is moderately large, 


and of a white or yellow colour; they appear in 
July, and are ſucceeded by yellowiſh membra- 
naccous ſeeds, which ripen in September, 


Juice of this plant turns to a very acrimonious 
gummy ſubſtance. 3 ; 
4. Narrow-leaved Laſer-Wort. The root is 


| which are of a light-green colour, and divided 
into ſeveral parts at the top. The ſtalks are 
round, firm, ſtriated, grow to be fix or eight feet 


The 


Narrovs 


thick, fungous, white within, and extends itſelf leaved, 


to a conſiderable diſtance. The radical leaves 
grow on long footſtalks, which being unable to 


ſupport them in an upright poſition, the lower 


ones lie on the ground; the folioles are fpear- 


ſhaped, entire, and of a light-green colour, The 
ſtalks are round, ſtriated, hollow, branching, and 


four or five feet high. The flowers come out in 
umbels from the tops of the plant; they are 
1 large, appear about the ſame time 
with the former, and the ſceds ripen accordingly. 
This ſpecies allo is replete with acrimonious 
matter. 1 5 

5. Daucoide Laſer-Wort. The radical leaves 
are compoled of numerous, ſpear- ſhaped, entire 
much reſemble thole of Wild 
Carrot; they grow on long weak footſtalks, and 
ſpread themſelves to a conſiderable diſtance all 
round. The ſtalks are ſtriated, angular, branch- 


ing, four or five feet high, and . adorned with 


leaves, which grow alternately at the joints. The 
flowers come out in umbels like the former, 
and are ſucceeded by viſcous, downy, membra- 

naceous ſeeds, which ripen in September. 
6. Mountain Siler. The radical leaves are 
large, ſpreading, and compoſed of numerous, 
7 | oval, 


and 
Daucoide 
Lafer- 
Wort. 


Mountain 
Siler, 


| 
1 
[ 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


Penceda- 


noide, 


| S Od 4 


Oriental, 


and 

M -ntpe- 
1-1Lafer- 
Wort 


ceſcribed. 


Culture. 


oval, ſpear-ſhaped folicles, which are entire, and 
gro ON lootſtalks. I he (talks are round, ſtriated, 

branching, three or four feet high, and adorned 
with a few leaves growing alcernately like the 
radical ones, but ſmaller. The flowers come out 
in fiat umbels irom the tops of the plant; they 
appear about the fame time with the others, and 

the ſceds ripen accordingly. 

7. Peucedanoide Later-Wort, The radical 
leaves are compe oſed of many narrow, ſpcar- 
thaped, venole, ſtriated, diftin& folioles, grow 
on long fobtſtalks, and the under ones lie on the 
The ſtalks are upright, firm, branch- 
ing, and five or fix feet high. The flowers come 
out in umbels, like the others; they appcar 
about the ſame time, and the ſeeds ripen ac- 
cordingly. 

8. Oriental Lafer-Wort. The leaves are ſupra- 
decompounded in a very ben -14ul manner; the 
folioles are narrow, ſmooth, looie, but yet very 
elegant. The ſtalks are upright, firm, hollow, 
and five or fix feet hi, 3h. The flowers come out 
in large flat umbels from the tops of the plant in 
July, and are ſucceeded by flat winged leeds, which 
ripen in the autumn. 

9. Montpelier Laſer- Wort. The foltoizs are 
heart-ſhaped, hairy, obtuſe, grow on hairy foot- 
ſtalks, and conſtitute a leaf not much unlike 


thoſe of one ſort of Parſnep. The ſtalks are 


upright, round, ſtriated, and garniſhed with caves 
alt ernately. The flowers are produced in umbels 


about the ſame time with the other forts, and the 
ſeeds ripen about ſix weeks after che flowers are 


fallen. 


All theſe ſorts were formerly PEE in medicine, | 


but are now in a great meaſure out of fequeſt. 
T here are numerous varieties of all theſe ſpe- 


cies, and even the {ame ſort will vary by culture, 


and the foil which it is made to inhabit; ſome 
of them growing two or three feet taller in a rich 
ſuitable earth, than they will in a foil of an op- 
polite nature. The roots of all the forts are 
large, and ſtrike deep into the ground ; 


ſhould be double dug. In the autumn, therefore, 
when the ſeeds are ripe, 
in a rich light part of the garden, be prepared 
by double- dig gging, the ſurface made imooth, 
and the waole turned up; then fow a few ſceds in 


patches at a yard diſtance from each other place 


a ſtick at each patch for a direction, and leave 
them until the ſpring. In the ſpring the plants 
will come up, and with them plenty of weeds ; 
theſe muſt be drawn out, and ſoon after all 
the p'ants, except one, being the ſtrongeſt, by 


each ſtick ; for if the ground is good, and double- 
dug in the manner it ought, the plants ſhould 


not be nearer than one yard diſtance from each 
plants may be removed to 


other. The drawn 
another ſituation ; but if there is room for it at firſt, 
all the plants ſhould be raiſed from ſeeds in the 


places where they are deſigned to remain; for the 


; £, £2 1 
roots being large and long, are frequently broken 


or damaged by tranſplanting, Beſides, ſhould they 


_ ſuffer but little that way, yet it cauſes a check 


to the plants; and a removed plant hardly ever 
grows to the ſize, or is ſo luxuriant and beau- 
tiful as thoſe which have never been removed. 
Indeed this is in general the caſe with moſt plants 


that have thick roots, which extend far and ſtrike 
deep into the earth. 


The weakeſt plants being taken away, and one, 
the ſtrongeſt, only left at cach ſtick, our beds are 
furniſhed with unremoved plants growing at a 
yard diſtance from each other. All ſummer they 
mult be kept clean from weeds, and in the autumn 
the ground between the rows muit be dug, The 


jummer following the plants will flower, and 


| longioribus & 
which | 
teaches us that the ground for their reception 


let a piece of ground, | 


from twenty to torty. 


— _ — 5 


perfe = their feds, ; ſoon after which the ſtalks die 


down to the ground, and freſh ones ariſe again 
In every autumn, therefore, let 


in the ſpring. 
the ſtalks be cut up cloſe to the roots, the 

ground between the rows be dug, and the beds 
neated up. In every ſummer let the weeds be 
hoed up as they ariſe z and a repetition of theſe 
reſpective articles annualiy is the true culture of 
theſe plants, and all the trouble they will re- 
quire. ; 1 

Tho' a yard is ordered to be the diſtance of 
theſe plants, it muſt be underſtood as a medium 
only; "the largeſt ſorts ſhould be four feet aiunder, 
whillt two feet; or two fect and a half, will be 
a ſufficient diltance for the ſmalleſt. 

1. Broad-l.aved Laſer- Wort is titled, Laſerpi- 
rum foliolis cerdatis inciſo-ſerratis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Libanotis lntifolia altera, fe dulga- 
tior ; allo, Libanois latifelia major; and Dodo. 
neus, Seſeli Aithiopicum berba. It grows natu- 
rally in Germany, and many parts of Europe. 

2. Trilobate Laſer- Wort 1s, Laſer pitiuim foliolis 
trilovis incifis. Van Royen calls it, Angelica fo- 


liolis tripartitis: labis ſuperne inciſis ovtafis; and: 


— — 


Titles. 


Caipar Bauhine, Lil anolis latiſolia, aguilegi ie 55 if | 


alto, Liguſticum Rauvoifu, folits aquil:gia. It gro 
naturally on Mount Gargan. S 

3. Great Laſer- Wort is, Laſerpinum feliclis 
cuneiſormibus furcatis. 


is termed, Lajerpilium foliolis quinquelobis, Van 


lilus; Caſpar Bauhine, Laſerpitium Geallicum 

John Bauhine, Laſerpitium e regions Maſſiliæ alla- 
tum; and Ray, Laſerpitiuin joiiis anguſtioribis 
diluze virentibus cenjugatim diſp:fitis. it grows 
N in moſt of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

4. 3 ieaved Laſer-Wort is, Laſerpitium 

foliolis lauctolatis integerrimis ſeſſilibus. Moriſon 
calls it, Laſer pitium angustifolium majus, ſegmentis 
indidviſis; and Plukener, Laſerpilium 


In the Hortus Cli fort. it 


 Royen calls it, Laſerpitium foliolis ramuleſis . A. 5 


Joltis longioribus diluiè virentibus conjugatim poſitis. 


it 1s a native of the ſdutherii parts vi Europe. 
5. Daucoide Laſer-Wort is, Lojerpitium foliols 


lanceolatis integerrimis : extimis coalitis. Van Royen 


calls it, Laſer pitium foliis radicalibus patentilſimis; 


Breynius, Laſer pitium dauccides Prulenicum, viſcoſo 


| pace and Rivinus, Leſerpiticim minus, It grows 


naturally in ſeveral parts of Germany, 

6. Mountain Ser is, Laſerpilium foliolis ovali- 
lunceolatis integerrimis petiolatis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, 
Moriſon, Siler montanum. It grows naturally i in 
France, Auſtria, and Helvetia. Hy 


7. Peucedanoide Laſer-Wort is, Laſerpitium 


foliolis Imeari-lanceolatis wvenoſo-ſtriatis diſtinctis. 


Ligſticum quod ſeſeli oſficinarum; and 


Seguier calls it, Laſe, Pitium pcucedanoides, foliorum 


ſegmentis anguf mis; and Plukenet, Lafer piliuim 
ecticum, 1001S ang ails integris. It grows na- 
turally in vales near Mount Baldus. 

8. Oriental Laſer-Wort is, Laſerpitium feliolis 
linearibus. Tovrneiort calls it, Cacorys orientalis, 
ferulz folio tenuiore, fruffu alats a Plans. It grows 
naturally in the Eaſt. 

9. Montpelier Lafer:Wo ort is, Laſerpitium fo- 
liolis obligue coraciis, petiolis birſuiis Moriton 


calls it, Panax Hcracleum; Caſpar Bauhine, Panaæ 
Paſtinacs folis; and Dodonzus, 


Panaces Peregri- 
num. It grows naturally near Moncpelier 
Laſerpitium is of the clais and or der Pentandria 
Be z and the characters are, ap 
. CarLyx. The general umbel is large e. and ; 
he number of rays oi which it is compoſed is 
The partial umbel is 
plane, and conſiſts of many rays. The general 
involucrum is compoſed. of many ſtwall leaves. 
The partial allo is imall, and conſiſts of many 
leaves, The proper pcrianthium is ſmall, and 
indented in hve; parts, 


2. EE: 


Cats | 
and order 
in the 
Linvean 
vnem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


4c 


P E R E N N I A I. F LOW E R 8. 


— 


2. CoroLLa. The general gower is uniform, 
and each floret has five inflexed, heart-ſhaped, 
patent petals that are nearly equal. 

3. STAMINA are five ſetoſe filaments the 
length of the corolla; having ſimple antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ſituated below the flowers, and two thick, acu- 
minated, diſtant ſtyles, with obtuſe patent ſtig- 
mas. < | 


F 0 re pee Beers 5 re oe eee ere ren 7 een peer pee ee s. 
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| 


5. PerIcarpium. There is none. The 
fruit is oblong, ſeparable into two parts, and 
angular, with eight longitudinal membranes. 

6. SzMINA,- The ſeeds are two, large, oblong, 
ſemicylindrical, plene on one ſide, and on the 
back and edges ornamented with four mem- 
branes. : TE 


CCLVI. 


I oe OE ew Jp | 


IME ſpecies of this genus are, 
| 1. Sguamaria, or Great Tooth- Wort. 
2. Anblatum. 1 | 
3. Phelypæa. 
4. Clandeſtina. SO 
1. $quamaria, or Great Tooth-Wort. The 
Squama- root is thick, ſpreading, and compoted of a mul- 
ria titude of tender ſucculent ſcales, which he over 
deſcribed. each other. The {talk is upright, ſimple, thick, 
1755 tender, ſucculent, brittle, ſurrounded by a thin 
ſkin, and four or five inches high. The leaves 
are ſmall, roundiſh, thick, and a few of them 
come out from the lower parts of the ſtal ks. 


| Species, 7 


The flowers ornament the tops of the {talks a 
great way down, all hanging one way; they are 


of a whitiſh-purple colour, and appear in May 
and June. 1 1 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with reddiſh 
flowers. | - | 
2. Andlatum. The root is compoſed of a mul- 


Variety. 


Anbla- 
tum, 

right, thick, ſoft, four or five inches high, and 

covered with a thin brown ſkin. The leaves are 

ſhort, brown, ſeſſile, and four or five only are 


found on each flalk. The flowers come out in 


{ipikes from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are of a 


duſky-brown or purpliſh colour, appear in June, 


and often continue to ſhew themſelves until the 
end of Auguſt. „ | | 
a 3. Phelypœa. The root is fleſhy, white, and 
Phelypza tender. The ſtalks are ſimple, thick, brittle, 
_ deſcribed. and four or five inches high. The leaves are 


ſmall, and appear in membranes on the lower parts. 


of the ſtalks. The flowers adorn the top in 
kind of ſpikes ; they are bell-ſhaped, ſpreading, 


of a yellow colour, and appear in May and 


June. Tk 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with ſcarlet 
Variety. flowers. 
Clande- 4. Clandeſtina. The ſtalks are thick, and di- 
ina vide into a few branches even lower than the 


| Gelcribed. ſurface of the ground. The flowers come out 


ſingly trom the ends of the branches, growing 
erect juſt above the ſoil; they are moderately 
large, of a purple colour, and ſhew themſelves 
in May and June. 15 
Varieties, There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, the 
| than others; ſome have no leaves, others a few 
leaves that are heart-ſhaped ; the flowers of ſome 
are blue, others purple, and ſome again have a 
mixture of purple and blue. | 


ſtalks of ſome growing higher out of the ground 


ritude of thick fleſhy fibres. The ſtalk is up- 


 taferiore trifids. 


— — 
— I. 


L have never yet propagated any of the ſpecies 
of this genus, but I make no doubt that if the ee 
roots, with the contiguous mould, were taken 
up and planted in a light dry foil, in a ſhady 
place, they would grow, and ſhew their flowers 
the ſummer following; and it is, I think, paſt a 
probability, that even thoſe ſpecies which are of 
foreign growth, taken up in like manner, and 
planted in pots, mig'tt be brought over to 
England, and then turned out of the pots with 


| the mould at the roots into the places where they 


are deſigned to remain, which ſhould be in a light 


dry earth, ſhaded with trees of any fort. 


1. Squainaria, or Great Tooth- wort, is titled, 
Lathræa coule fimplicifſimo, corollis pendulis, labio 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Oro- 
blanche, radice dentald, majon; John Bauhine, An- 
blatum cordi ſ. aphyilen; and Mentzelius, Orobanche 
radice dentatd altius radicata, foliis et floribus albo- 
pur pureis. It grows naturally in ſhady woods 
and lawns in England, and moſt of the colder 


"Tiles, 


parts of Europe. 


is. 


2. Anblatum is, Lal hrœa corollarum labiis indivi- 

Tournefort calls it, Aublatum orientale, flore 
purpuraſcente. It grows naturally in the Laſt, 

3. Phelypza is, Lattræa corclits campanulato- 
patentibus. Moriſon calls it, Orobanche clegan— 
tifſima verns, flore luleo; and Tournetort, Phely- 
pea Luſitanica, flore Ito ;, alto, Phelypen orientalis 


| fore coccinco. It grows naturally in the thady parts 


of Portugal. 5 | IE. 

4. Clandeſtina is, Lathræa caule ramoſo ſubter- 
reſtri, floribus erectis ſolitariis. Guettard calls ir, 
Lathrea foliis cordatis, floribus faſciculatis; Tour- 


nefort, Clandeſtina flore ſubceruleo ;, Ray, Denteriz 


aphylles purpurea, ceſpite denſo; allo, Dentaria 
apbyllos, flore purpures ; Caſpar Baunine, Oroban- 
che flore majore ex caruleo-purpuralcente , Morijon, 
Orobanche ſ. Deataria aptiyllos purpurea, ceſpite 
denſo; and Dalechamp, Plania Clandeſtina, ſ. ma— 
drona, It grows naturally in ſhady places in Italy, 
France, and the Pyrencan mountains. 

Lathrea is of the claſs and order Didynamia | 
Angioſpermia; and the characters are, | bor ns 0+ 
1. Caryx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped, zu the 
ſtraight perianthium, deep'y cut at the brim Linnæan 
into four parts. N lyſtem. 

2. CoroLLa is one ringent petal, The tube 
is longer than the calyx : 'Tne limb is gaping 
The upper lip is concave, ga- 


racters. 


and ventricoſe. 
leated, and broad, but narrow and crooked at 
the point. The lower lip is lels, refiexcd, ob- 

| tuſe, 


The cha- 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


. 


FY 


Broad- 
leaved 
Everlaſt- 
ing Pea 


deſcribed. 


tuſe, and cut into three ſegments, The necta- 
rium is a very ſhort emarginated gland, depreſſed 
on both ſides, and inſerted in the receptacle. 

3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped. filaments the 
length of the corolla, having obtuſe, depreſſed, 
connivent anther. | 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a globoſe compreſſed 


| 


germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length and ſitua- 


tion of the ſtamina, and a truncated ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a roundith, elaſtick, obtuſe 
but pointed capſule, formed of two valves, con- 
taining one cell, and covered with the large pa- 
tent calyx. 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are few, and roundiſh. 
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LATHT RUS, CHICKLING-VETCH. 


AME moſt noted perennial ſpecies of this ge- 

nus, and which beſt deſerves propagating in 

a garden, is, | „„ | 
1. The Broad-leaved Everlaſting Pea. 


This hath a thick membranaceous ſtalk, which | 


will grow to be eight or ten feet long. The claſpers 


are attended by two leaves, which are ſpear-ſhaped, 
and terminate the midrib. By the help of theſe 
claſpers it climbs above buſhes, and has a delight- 


ful effect in gardening for the flowers are nu- 


merous, large, and of a red or purple colour; 


they grow many together on long footſtalks, and 


center in the fineneſs of the lowers; their long con- 


tinuance in beauty alſo enhances its value, for it 


will begin flowering ſometimes in June, and con- 
tinue the ſucceſſion of blow through July, Au- 


gutt, September, October, and ſometimes No- 


vember, before which time good ſeeds from the 


firſt- blown flowers may be gathered. The ſtalks 


decay on the firſt froſt that comes, and in the 


ſpring freſh ſhoots from the root proceed to renew 


its ſplendor, and diſplay its autumnal charms. 
I his is the principal perennial Lathyrus for 


our gardens ; the other ſpecies of leſs note are, 


2 8p cles. 


Narrow. 
leaved 


Everlaſt- 


2. Round-leaved Everlaſting Pea. | 
3. Narbonne Chickling-Vetch. 

4. Marſh Chickling-Vetch. _ 

5. Siberian Chickling-Vetch, 


6. Common Yellow Vetchling, or Everlaſting 
6 


7. Tuberous. rooted Chickling- Vetch. 
8. Hairy-podded Vetch. . 
9. Crimſon Graſs-Vetch. 1 


2. Narrow-leaved Everlaſting Pea. This is a 


very fine ſhowy plant, and would be highly 


eſteemed were it not for the Broad-leaved tort, | 
which is much preferable to it. It grows common 
in woods and hedges in many parts of England; 


and whenever it is deſigned for a garden, its uſual 


ſtation is near fome ſhrub or tree for it to climb 


of moderately large well-looking flowers. 


it will rear its head, and exhivit a goodly ſhow 
The 
ſtalk is not fo thick as the Broad-leaved fort, 
but it has, like that, membranaceous wings 
running from joint to joint. The leaves are 
compoled of two narrow {word-ſhaped lobes, 
from the midrib of which come out the claſpers. 
The flowers grow many together on long foot- 
ſtalks ; they are of a reddiſh-purple colour, 
having the wings and Kcel of a lighter colour, 


upon. Over thele, by the aſſiſtance of its claſpers, 


ſhow themſelves at the tops of trees at a great | 
_ diſtance. Neither does the worth of this plant wholly 


* 


and in ſome varieties theſe are white. They 
will be in blow in July, Auguſt, and September, 


and afford good feeds in September and Oc- 


tober. 


grow to be fix feet long. The leaves are com- 


_ poſed ſometimes of two, and ſometimes of four 


ſpear- ſhaped lobes, terminated by claſpers. Each 


footſtalk ſupports many flowers, which are ſmall, 
of a bluiſh colour, will be in blow in June and 
July, and ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 


4. Marſh Chickling-Vetch. This grows na- 


turally on boggy ground in Charley foreſt, near 


_ Leiceſter, and in ſeveral parts of England, but 
15 rarely admitted into gardens. The leaves are 


many on a footltalk ; they are of a pale-purple 


compoſed of ſeveral narrow lobes, from which 


3. Narbonne Chickling- Vetch. The ſtalk will Nar- 


bonne, 


Marſh, 


the claſpers are produced. The flowers grow 


or bluiſh colour, will be in blow in July, and 
11pen their ſeeds in the autumn. 5 


5. Siberian Chickling-Vetch. This hath ſe- 


veral angular ſtalks that are garniſhed with leaves, 
compoled of fix or eight pair of oval, oblong, 
acute lobes, having claipers. The flowers grow 


many together on long footſtalks; they are of a 
violet colour, will be in blow in July, and ripen 


their ſeeds in the autumn. The pods that ſuc- 
ceed theſe flowers are very much like thoſe of the 
garden Pea. © | 

6. Common Yellow Vetchling, or Everlaſting 


Tare. This plant hath ſeveral ſlender climbing 


ſtalks. The leaves are each compoſed of two 
ſpear-ſhaped lobes, having fingle claſpers. The 


flowers grow many on a footitalk ; they are of 


a a bright-yellow colour, and very beautiful, but 


and 
Siberian 
Chickling 
Vetch, 
deſcribed. 


Common 
allow 


Verchling 


are rarely admitted into gardens, not only as the 


plant itſelf is very common among our hedges and 


buſhes, but becauſe the roots ſpread themſelves 
10 faſt, ſo deep into the ground, and at ſo great a 
diſtance, as to make it difficult to eradicate them 


where they have once taken poſſeſſion. 


7. Tuberous-rooted Veich, I his hath a pretty 
large, brown, tuberous, creeping root, which is 


and 
'\"ubero us 
; . | rooted :: 
| eſculent, and as ſuch is propugated in many Verch 


arts, but particularly by the Dutch, who raiſe deſcribes. 
P 0 P y 7 


them in large quantities to ſell. From theſe roots 
iſſue many weak trailing branches, which have no 
membranes or wings from joint to joint, like moſt 
of the other ſpecies of this genus. The leaves 
are compoſed of two oval lobes, which are ter- 
minated by claſpers. The flowers grow on weak 


indeed, 


| footſtalks ; they are of a deep-red colour, and 
| ſeldom bring their ſeeds to pertection z which, | 


- ” 
— 1 * * * 
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R E N N 1 A 
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FFF DW ES: 


and 
Crimſon 
Gra $- 
Vt: U 
deiciibed, 


indeed, is not ſo neceſſary in this ſpecies, as it 
encreaſes io faſt by its creeping roots, | 

8. Hairy-podded Vetch. The ſtalks are few, 
and will grow to about two fect long. The leaves 
are compoſed of two narrow Ipear-\haped lobes, 
ending with claipers, 
a footſtalk; they are of a purple colour, and 
ſucceeded by rough hairy pods containing the 
feeds. BE | | 

9. Crimſon Graſs-Vetch is never propagated 
in gardens it grows naturally among the grals 
in our meadows z and I mention it here for the 
pleaſure of thoſe whoſe taſte directs their walks 
in the ſummer- ſeaſon through the flowery meads, 
thac when they meet with it they may know 
what 1t is. It will grow to about a foot and a 
half high, and has no claſpers. The ſtalk is 
upright. The leaves are long, narrow, and grow 


| ſingle at the joints. The flowers grow from the 


Aſanner 
of propa 
gatiag 
them. 


upper parts of the ſtalk on flender footſtalks; 
they come out trom the joints, and cach ſtalk 
for the moit part ſuſtains a ſingle flower only; 
their colour is a bright-red, or crimſon; they will 
be in blow in May or June, and the feeds ripen in 
July or Augu fk | | 
The beſt way of propagating all theſe ſorts 1s 
by ſowing the ſceds, which may be done either in 
the autumn or ſpring. As the plants begin to 


make their ſhoots, proper ſticks muſt be placed 
for their ſupport. 


The Everlaſting Peas may be 
ſown near arbours, or trees of any fort to climb 
upon, and they will have a very good effect; the 


other forts ſhould be ſtuck wich ſticks, according to 


Titles. 


their height; but as they are chiefly introduced 
for variety, a few of each fort will be ſufficient. 


Ihe Tuberous-rooted fort multiples amazing- 
ly by the roots; ſo that whoever is fond of 
them to eat, may ſoon be ſupplied with plenty 
that way, ef} 

light. 


lanceclatis, internodiis membranaceis. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Lathyrus latifolius; John Bauhine, 
Lathyrus major latifolius, flore purpureo, ſpecighor. 


The flowers grow two on 


pecially it the 1oil be freſn and 


1. Broad leaved Everlaſting Pea is titled, La. 
thyrus pedunculis mullifloris, cirrtis diphyllis : foliolis | 


It grows naturally in the woods near Cambridge, 


and in a few other parts of England. It grows 


alſo in ſuch places, and among hedges, in many 
parts of Europe. | 5 
2. Narrow-leaved Everlaſting Pea. This is 
titled, Lathyrus pedunculis multifloris, carrhis di- 
Phyllis: foliolis enſiſormibus, internodiis membrana- 
ceis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lathyrus ſyveſtris 
major; and Cluſius, Lathyrus fylvefris, It is 
more common than the former ſort in England, 
and moſt parts of Europe. TOS. 


que: foliolis lanceclatis, internodits membranaceis. 
Sauvages calls it, Lathyrus pedunculis multifloris, 


cirrbis diphyllis : foliolis gramineis trinerviis, inter- 


nodiis membranaceis; and John Bauhine, Lathyrus 
major Narbonenſis anguſtifolius. 


It grows among 


woods, hedges, and by the ſides and bottoms of 


mountains in molt parts of Europe. 


Vor * 
e 


foliis piunatis, pedunculis multifloris. 


liſtoris, foliis ovatis, ſtipulis maximis. 


| uniflorts, foliis ſimplicibus, ſtipulis ſubulatis. 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Lathyrus foliis ſoli- 


ſhorteſt. 


4 Marſh Chickling-Vetch is titled, Lathyrus 
peduncniis multifioris, cirrbis polyphyllis, Ripulis lan- 
ceolatis. In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Lathyrus 
Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Lalhyrus peregrians, folits vicie, fore 
ſubcæruleo pallidève purpuraſcente fore, and Pluke- 


net, Vicia lalhyroides frve Lathyrus vicieformis. 
It grows in moiſt woods and meadows in Eng- 


land, and ſcveral of the northern parts of Eu- 


rope: | 

5. Siberian Chickling-Vetch is; Lathyrus pe- 
dunculis multiſloris, cirrbis polyphyllis, ſtipulis ovatis: 
baſi acutis. Haller calls it, Vicia peduncalis mul- 
It grows 
naturally in Siberia. 3 3 

6. Yellow Vetchling, or Everlaſting Tare, is, 


| Lathyrus pedunculis multifloris, cirrhis diphkyllis fim- 


pliciſſimis: foliolis Ianceolatis, Caſpar Bauhine 


calls it, Lathyrus fylveſtris Iutens, foliis viciæ; 


John Bauhine, Lathyrus luteus fylveſtris Dumetorum ; 


and Haller, Lathyrus folirs binatis acutis, capreolo 


non ramoſo. It grows in the meadows in moſt 
parts of Europe. 


7. Tuberous-rooted Chickling-Vetch is, 12. | 


 thyrus pedunculis mult:florts, cirrhis aiphyliis : folidlis 
ovalibus, internodiis nudis. 
it. Lathyrns arvenſis repens tuberoſus; and Fuch- 


Caſpar Bauhine cal's 


ſius, Apios. It grows naturally in the corn-fields 
2 Genes. nd 

8. Hairy-podded Vetch is, Lathyrus pedunculis 
bifloris, cirrhis diphyllis : leguminibus hirjutis, ſemi- 
nibus ſcabris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lathyrus 


anguſtifolius, filigus birſutd; and John Bauhine, 


Lathbyrus filiqud birſutd. It is a native of England, 


and moſt other. countries of Europe. | 
9. Crimſon Graſs-Vetch is, Lathyrus pedunculis 


tariis lentiformibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, La- 
thyrus fylveſtris minor; and Magnol, Lathyrus an- 
gufifolius erettus, folio ſingulari, fine capreolis, 
Niffeli, It is common in England and France. 

Lathyrus is of the claſs and order Diadelphig 
Decandria; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, bell- ſhaped pe- 
rianthium, cut at the top into five ſpear-ſhaped 
acute ſegments, of which the two upper are the 


2. Cokol. LA is papilionaceous. The vexillum 


is heart-ſhaped; large, and reflexed at the point 
and ſides. 


J he alz are oblong, lunulated, ſhort, 

and obtuſe. The carina is ſemiorbicular, and of 

the ſize of the wings. 
3. STAMINA are ten 


In the 


Claſs ind 


order 


in the 
Linnæan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


filaments; nine of which 


are joined in a body, the other ſtands ſingle, with 


| | roundiſh antheræ. | 
3. Narbonne Chickling - Vetch is, Lathyrus | 
pedunculis muilifloris, cirrhis dipbyllis tetraphylliſ- | 


4. PisTILLUM. The germen is oblong, nar- 
row, and compreſſed. The ſtyle is upright, 


plane, broad towards the upper part, and has 


an acute point. The ſtigma is hairy, 


5: PERICARPIUM is a long, compreſſed, acu- 


minated pod of two valves. 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are roundiſh, 
There is a great affinity between this genus 


and the garden Peale. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


—_ — * K 1 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


Proach of winter. 


F 


RN 


HERE are many ſpecies of the Lavatera ; 


the name originally given it by Cammerarius, 
from the country where it naturally grows. 

The roots of this ſpecies are long, and furniſhed 
with many fibres. From theſe, every ſpring, 
iſſue many ſtalks, which grow to about a yard in 
height, and which conſtantly die away at the ap- 


gular, though rather roundiſh, or inclined to an 
heart-thaped figure at the lower part of the plant; 


but thoſe that adorn the ſtalks are deeply and ir- 


Varieties, 


time of flowering is July and Auguſt, and they | 
will be ſucceeded by plenty of good feeds in the 


Culture. 


regularly ſinuated; they ſtand on long footſtalks, 
and their colour is a pale- green. = | 

The flowers are of the Marſhmallow kind, and 
very large; they grow from the joints of the 
ſtalks, and are chiefly of a crimſon-purple colour, 
though they will be often of different tinges. 


There are varieties of this ſpecies, ſome with 


pale-red, and others with white flowers. The 


autumn, ſoon after which the ſtalks decay. 
From theſe ſeeds the plants are belt propagated 


ſow them, therefore, early in the ſpring, in a 


Deſcrip- 

tion of the 
Marſh 
Ciſtus. 


border of light fine earth, and ſift over them a 


* 
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CH A P. 


but that which is proper for our purpoſe | 
in this place is called the Thuringian Lavatera, 


The leaves are broad and an- 


| 


fructibus denudatis, calycibus inciſis. 


„ 8 


little mould a quarter of an inch thick: They will 
readily come up, and require no other care than 


_ weeding and watering until the autumn, at which 


time plant them in the places where they are 
deſigned to remain, Afterwards the ground 
about them muſt be dug every year, and the roots 


moulded up: This muſt be done in the autumn, 


when the decayed ſtalks are taken away; and this 
is all the trouble they will require. But it will 


be neceſſary, if a perſon is particularly fond of 


theſe plants, to raiſe freſh ones from ſeeds, as he 
ſees occaſion, and to extirpate the old roots; for 


the ſeedlings, at their firſt coming into blow, will 


always produce the faireſt and largeſt flowers. 
When the ſucceſſion is continued. this way, be 


4 


of the garden. 


This ſpecies is entitled, Lavatera caule herbaceo, 
Cammerarius 


| ſure let the blow be alternately in different parts 


Tit'ce, 


calls it, Althea Thuringiaca , Dillenius, Althea 
Thuringiaca grandiflora , Van Royen, Lavatera 
foliis inferioribus cordato-ſubrotundis, ſuperioribus 


lobatis crenatis, caiycibus utrinque inciſis, caule her- 


It grows naturally by hedge-ſides in Pannonia, 
Thuringia, Tartary, and Sweden, e 


er e 


LEDUM MARSH CISTUS. 


— HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


called, Marſh Ciſtus, or Wild Roſemary. 
The root is tough, creeping, and woody. 


The ftalks are ligneous, ſlender, branching, 


greyiſh, and grow to about two feet high, The 
leaves are narrow, hairy underneath, of a browniſh 


green or iron colour, and clammy to the touch. 


Ihe flowers come out in roundiſh bunches from 


| Cul:ure. 


the ends of the branches; they are of a reddiſh 
colour, and the general characters indicate their 
ſtructure; they appear in May and June, and are 


followed by roundiſh capſules, containing ripe 


ſeeds, in Auguſt or September. 


The root of this plant being creeping, ſends 


forth ſuckers in abundance, Which may be taken 


up any time in the autumn, winter, or ſpring, 
and ſet in the nurſery in rows at about fifteen 
inches aſunder. Here they may ſtand one year, 
by which time they will be proper plants to be 
ſet out for good. Their ſituation ought to be 


petals. 


| in a marſhy or boggy part of our works, for 


in ſuch places they are found growing ſponta- 
neouſly in a ſtate of nature; though they do 


extremely well in the garden, provided the places 


be moiſt, and in the ſhade. | 
There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
ſtands with the name ſimply, Ledum. In the Flora 


Suecia it is termed, Ledum foliis linearibrs ſubtus 
hirſutis, floribus corymboſis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Ciſtus ledon foliis roſmarini ferrugineis; and 
Cammerarius, Roſmarinum ſylcſtre. It grows 
naturally on bogs and marſhy wet places in 
England, and moſt of the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. 

Ledum is of the claſs and order Decandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, | 

1. Cal vx is a very ſmall monophyllous pe- 


_rianthuum, indented in five parts at the top. 


2. CoROLLA is five oval, concave, patent 


3. STAMINA 


Baceo; and Caſpar Bauhine, Althea flore majore. 
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Class and 
order 

io the 
T.:nnxal 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racers. 
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FLOWERS. 


Species. 


Delerip- 
tion of the 
Common, 


— 
— — 
* . 


. STAMINA are ten filiforme patent filaments 
the length of the corolla, having oblong an- 
there, 

4. PrsTit..uM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a filiforme ityle the length of the ſtamina, and 
an obtuſe ſtigma, 


5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh capſule, con- 
taining five cells, and opening in five parts at 
the bale. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, 


| oblong, narrow, and pointed at each end. 
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HERE. are four diſtin facies of this ge- 

nus, which are occaſionally to be met 
with in our ponds, called, 
1. Common Duck Meat. 
2. Greater Duck Meat. 
3. Convex Duck Meat. 

4. Ivy-leaved Duck Meat. 

- Common Duck Meat. 


The leaves are ſmall, roundiſh, flat, and green on 
both ſides. The flowers are produced trom the 


| ſides of the leaves; they are of a whitiſh-green 


colour, and are to be met with (though very 


rarely) in the month of June. 


Greater, 


| than the other; 


aA 


2. Greater Duck Meat. The root cares of 


about ten or twelve ſlender fibres faſtened to 
about the middle of the leaf. 


times as large as the former ſort; 


The leaf is three 
is almoſt 
oval, broader, and more rounded at one end 
of a thick conſiſtence, a bright- 
green colour on the upper ſide, and a delicate 
purple underneath. 

with in June and July. 


3. Convex Duck Meat. The root is a very 


long ſlender fibre faſtened to about the middle of 


the leaf, The leaf is large, rounded, and broader 


at one end than the other; of a thick fleſhy ſub- 
Nance; convex underneath , of a pale- green colour 


and 
Ivy- 
leaved 
Duck. 
Meat. 


Titles, 


on the upper ſide, but ſtill paler on the lower and 
convex part. 


4. Ivy-leaved Duck Meat. The root is a long, 
4 So white fibre, 


of ſome Ivy, and grow on footſtalks. The flowers 
are to be met with in May and June. 


1. Common Duck Meat is titled, Lemna foliis 
ſeſſilibus utrinque planiuſculis, raten ſolitariis. 


Micheli calls it, Lenticula minor monorhiza, foliis 


ſubrotundis utrinque viridibus; Cammerarius, Lens 


paluſtris ; Caſpar Bauhine, Lens paluſtris, vulgaris; 
and Parkinſon, Lens paluſtris, ſeu aquatica vulgaris. 


It grows in ſtill waters in moſt countries of Eu- 


rOpe. 


Its flowers are pretty frequent, 
and to be met with in June or July. 


The leaves are oblong, 
ſpear- ſhaped, triſulcated, and lobed in the manner 


fl, The root is a ſin- . 
gle fibre faſtened to about the middle of the leaf. 


The flowers are to be met 


radicibus confertis. 


 lanceolatis : 


— P 


thium, dilated obliquely outwardly, and opens 
ſideways. 


'CCLX. 


DU C X MEAT. 


2. Greater Duck Meat is, Lena  foliis ſeſſlibus 


major polyrhiza inferize atro-purpurea z and Kay, 
Lenticula paluſtris major. It grows naturally in 
ditches in England, and moſt countries of Hurope. 


Micheli calls it, Leuticularia 


3. Convex Duck Meat is. Lemma ſoliis ſeſſi- 


libus ſubtus hemiſphericis, radicibus  ſolitariis. 


convexa, fructu poyſpermo. 


4. Ivy-leaved Duck Meat is, Lemma folits he- 
ticlatis lanceolatis. 
extremis decuſſatis ; Micheli, Lemtcu- 
laria ramoſa monorhiza, foliis oblengis Feen 
longioribus donatis ; Caſpar Bauhine, 


Parkinſon, Ranunculus hederaceus aquaticus. 
grows naturally in ditches and ſtanding waters in 
England, and moſt countries of Europe. 
Lemna is of the claſs and order Monoceia Dian- 
dria ; and the characters are, - © + | 
1 I. Hermaphrodite Flowers. 
. eu is 2 large, roundiſh, obtuſe, de- 
preſſed, entire, monophy llous, ſpreading perian- 


2. Cororta, There is none. 
3. SrAuxA are two awl-ſhaped incurved fla- 
ments the length of the calyx, having globular 
didy mous anther. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 


ſhort ſtyle, and an obſolete ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is abortive. | 
II. Female Flower in the ſame plant with the male, 
r. CaLyx. The fame as the hermaphrodite. 
2, CoROLLa, There is none. 


3. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a ſuboval germen, 


a ſhort permanent ſtyle, and a fimple ſtigma. 
4. PERICARPIUM is a globular but pointed 
capſule, containing one cell, 
5. SEMINA. The feeds are few, oblong, almoſt 
as Jong as the capſule, pointed at each end, and 


Wit dare on one ſide. 


CHAP. 


Mi- 
cheli calls it, Lenticula paluſtris major : infei ne mem is 
It grows naturally in 
ponds, (though not very common in England) in 
moſt countries of Europe. 


Sauvages calls it, Lemna ſoliis 


culicula 
aquatica trijulca ; Gerard, Hederula aquatica ; and 


It 


Claſs and 
order 
ia the 


 Linnzan 
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| Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tionof the 
Gtecian, 


Of this genus there are, 


n .. GOES 


L EO VTI OCE, 


. Grecian Lion's Leaf. 

2. Cretan Lion's Leaf. 

1. Grecian Lion's Leaf, The root is thick, 
tuberous, as big as a ſmall turnep, and covered 
with a dark-brown bark. The leaves are pin- 
nated. The folioles are ſmall on the midrib, and 
riſe immediately from the roots on ſlender foot- 
ſtalks about ſix inches long. The ſtalks are 


tender, round, naked, upright, and fix or eight 


inches high. The flowers come out from the 


upper parts of the ſtalks in kind of ſpikes ; they 


and 
Cretan 
Lion's 


Leaf. 


large, growing on footſtalks which divide into 


are of a yellow colour, appear early in April, but 
are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 


2. Cretan Lion's Leaf. The root is tuberous, - 


large, greyiſh without, greeniſh within, and co- 
vered with many protuberances. The leaves are 


three parts, forming in the whole a decompound 


lender, branching near the top, green, but often 


O 


| ſtreaked with a purple colour, and adorned 


Culture. 


with leaves like the radical ones, but ſmaller, 


growing ſingly ar the joints. The flowers come 
out in ſpikes from the ends of the branches; they 
are of a pale- yellow colour, appear in April, but 


are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 


Theſe ſorts are both propagated by ſeeds, which 


muſt be procured from the places where the plants 


naturally grow; and in order to continue them 


good, they ſhould be kept in ſand or dry mould 


until their arrival. As ſoon as poſlible afterwards, 


let them be thinly ſown in beds of light, dry, 


freſh earth, in a warm well-ſheltered place. Let 


the beds be hooped at the approach of winter, | 
to be covered with mats in froſty weather; at 
the firſt ſign of which, let two or three rows |. 


of gorle be ſtuck thick round the bed, to en- 


ſure its ſafety. In the ſpring the plants will 
come up, and where they are too cloſe the weakeſt 
ſhould be drawn out, otherwiſe they will cramp 


the roots of one another, and impede their grow- 
ing in ſize. The weeds mult be pulled up as they 
ariſe; and twice a week, if dry weather happens, 
the plants ſhould have water, This work ſhould 
be repeated until about midſummer, when their 
caves decay, and then no watering ſhould be 


allowed them until the ſummer following. The 


beginning of October ſift over the beds half an 


inch of the fineſt mould, and in November, or 


i 


LION's LE AF. 


ſooner, if you apprehend danger, let the gorſe be 
ſtuck round the beds as before, and hoops be 
placed for the ſupport of the mats, which muſt 
always be applied in froſty weather, but be con- 
ſtantly removed on the return of the mild ſeaſon. 
In the ſpring, and until midſummer, weeding and 
watering muſt be obſerved as before, and in July, 
when the leaves are decayed, a ſhare of the plants 
may be drawn out, and removed to other places, 


K — 


beds. 


ſame as the preceding. They muſt be protected 
from hard froſt in winter; have a light, dry. 


place, for they do very ill in pots; and being 
many years, and will annually produce flowers, 
Plants as have never been removed. . 

I, Grecian Lion's Leaf is titled, Leontice foliis 


pinnatis: petiolo communi fimplici. Tournefort 
calls it, Leontopetalum foliis cofte fmptici innaſcen- 


grows naturally in the corn-felds of Greece, 


| where it flowers about Chriſtmas. 


2, Cretan Lion's Leaf is, Leontice foliis decom- 
Poſitis: petiolo communi rrifido, Tournefort calls 
It, Leonlopetalon foliis coſtæ ramoſe innaſcentibus; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Leontopetalon. It grows na- 
turally in Apulia, Hetruria, and Crete. 

Leontice is of the claſs and order Hexandria 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is a caduous perianthium compoſed 
of ſix narrow patent leaves, which are alternately 
ſmaller. | | „ 

2. CokOLLA is ſix oval acute petals twice the 
length of the calyx. The nectarium is conſtituted 
of fix oval, equal, patent ſcales, fixed on ſhort 
footſtalks to the baſe of the petals. 


which open at the baſe. A EN 
4. PisTiILLUM conſiſis of an oblong oval ger- 


men, a ſhort taper ſtyle inſerted obliquely to the 


germen, and a ſimple ftigma. | 


hollow, intlated, ſucculent berry, containing otic 
cell. 


6. SFM SA. The feeds are few, and globuir, 


leaving the others at about a foot aſunder in the 


The after-management of theſe plants is the 


freſh earth in the fall, in a warm well-ſheltercd 
thus ſtationed their roots may be continued for 
Which are for the moſt part the faireſt from ſuch 


leaf, The folioles are indented, ribbed, and of | 
a bluiſh-green colour. The ſtalks are round, 


Titles. 


libus; Caſpar Bauhine, Leontepetalo aſſinit, feliis | 
querms ; and Ray, Chryſegonum Dioſcoridis. It 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
L'nrzan 


: 5 lem. 


The cha- 
racters. 


3. STAMINA are ſix very ſhort filiforme fila- 
ments, having erect, bilocular, bivalvate anthreræ, 


. PertcanPiuM is a glebular, acuminated, 
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CCLXII. 


L EOUNW TODO DANDELION, 


HE ſpecies of this genus are, 
＋ 1. Common Dandelion. 
2. Golden Dandelion. 
3. Bulboſe Dandelion. 


4. Autumnal Dandelion, or Yellow Devil's 


5. Tuberoſe Dandelion. 
6. Rough Dandelion. 

7. Hiſpid Dandelion. 
1. Common Dandelion. 
ſtrikes deep into the ground, and becomes very 
troubleſome to the Gardener, eſpecially when it 
has taken good poſſeſſion of a gravel walk. The 
leaves are runcinated, ſmooth, and when broken 


emit a milky juice. The ſtalk is ſmooth, hollow, 


and eight or ten inches high, and replete with a 
milky juice. The flowers grow ſingly on the 
tops of the ſtalks; they are large, of a golden- 


The roc is thick, 


yellow colour, appear at all times of the ſummer, 


and ſoon after they are fallen are ſucceeded by 


very beautiful globular heads of feeds ſituated 


the wind. 


Varieties, 


| Golden N 


in the receptacle, crowned by ſtipitated feathered 
down, diverging from the center like rays from a 


luminous body, and which are ſoon diſplaced by 
The varieties of this ſpecies are, 
Broad-leaved Dandelion. ER 
Long Narrow-leaved Dandelion. 
_ Round-leaved Dandelion, | 
Jagged-leaved Dandelion. 
2, Golden Dandelion. 


Common Dandelion, but are ſmaller, and more 
obtuſe. The ſtalk is ſmooth, hollow, ſtriated, and 


ſix or eight inches high. The flowers grow ſingly 


on the tops of the ſtalks ; they are of a bright 
copper colour in the front, but red underneath, 


Bulboſe, | 


Autum- 
nal, 


and are ſituated in browntſh dark- coloured cups; 
they appear in May and June, and are ſuc-— 


ceeded by ripe ſeeds, which will be blown off 
by the winds. | „ 
3. Bulboſe Dandelion, or Chondrilla of the 


Greeks. The root is thick, fleſhy, of a yellowiſh- 
brown colour on the outſide, but white within. 
The leaves are oblong, oval, ſmooth, and ſlightly 
indented on their edges. The ſtalk is round, 
hollow, ſix or eight inches high, and rough near 
the top; they grow ſingly on the tops of the 
ſtalks, are of a yellow colour, appear in May and 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in July. | 

4. Autumnal Dandelion, or Yellow Devil's 


Bit. The root is compoſed of numerous fibres, 


which iſſue from a ſmall knob, or head, which 


uſually appears as if broken or bitten off, The 


leaves are long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, 


and indented on their edges. The ſtalks are 


ſlender, branching, and eight or ten inches high. 


The flowers come out from the ends of the 


Tuberoſe, 


branches; they are ſmall, and of a yellow colour; 


their appearance is generally the latter end of the 


The leaves are cnc. | 
nated, ſmooth, and much reſemble thoſe of the 


| they thrive beſt if undiſturbed, 


hairy. The flower- ſtalks come out from among 


the leaves, and riſe to about five or ſix inches 
high. The flowers grow fingly at the ends of 
the ſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, having 
very rough hairy cups; they appear in May and 
June, and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in July 
and Auguſt, | 2 

6. Rough Dandelion. The root is thick, 
fleſhy, and ftrikes deep into the ground. The 
leaves are long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſinuated, rough, 
and hairy. The ſtalks are naked, hairy, and about 


fix inches hign. The flowers grow ſingly at the 


tops of the ſtalks, having erect hairy cups; they 
are moderately large, of a fine yellow colour, 


Rough, 


and are double; they appear in July and Au- 


guſt, before the end of which months ripe 
ſeeds from the firſt-blown flowers may be ga- 
thered. e Ge | 

7. Hiſpid Dandelion. The root is thick, white, 
fleſhy, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. The 
leaves are long, narrow, hoary, ſinuated, rough, 
and the hairs are furcated, whereas thoſe of the 
preceding ſpecies are ſimple. The ſtalks are 


naked, ſimple, and about fix or eight inches 
high. The flowers grow ſingly on the tops, hav- 


ing erect hiſpid cups; they are of a yellow colour, 
appear about the tame time with the former, and 
the ſeeds ripen accordingly, 5 

Theſe forts are all beſt raiſed by ſowing the 
ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe, in beds of any com- 
mon mould made fine. When they come up, they 
will require no trouble, excepr thinning them 


and 
Hifpid 
Dande- 
lion 


deſcribed. 


Method 


of . prop2- 


gation, 


where they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean 
from weeds ; they bear tranſplanting extremely 
well, ſo may be removed to any place, though 


Dandelion 1s a very fine flower, and were ir 
ſcarce, would be ranked among our moſt valua- 


The Common 


| ble plants. The jagged-leaved fort is found in 


ſummer or autumn; they are nevertheleſs ſoon 


followed by ripe ſeeds, furniſhed with a ſtipi- 


tated feathery down. 
5. Tuberoſe Dandelion. The root is compoled 
of numerous, ſmall, fleſhy tubers, like thoſe of 
Ao The leaves are runcinated, rough, and 
OL. I. 
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 cinatis: ſcapo ſubunifolio, calyce hiſpids. 


ſome collections merely on account of that va- 
riety; and all the {forts of it are wholeſome 


cating, and afford an admirable ſallad-herb, if pro- 


perly prepared by blanching in the ſpring; the 


method of performing which, comes of courſe 


among the articles of the Kitchen- garden. 

I. Common Dandelion is titled, Leontodon ca- 
lyce infernt reflexo, folris runcinatis denticulatis lævi- 
Zus. Tournefort calls it, Deus leonis latiore et 


rotundiore folio; Caſpar Bauhine, Dens leonis, la- 


tiore folio; allo, Dens leonis anguſtiore folio; Ray, 


Dens leonis montanus anguitifelius; and Fuchſius, 


Hedypnois. It grows naturally in meadows, paſ- 


tures, and neglected gardens in England, and 


moſt countries of Europe. | | 
2. Golden Dandelion is, Leontodon foliis run- 


Haller 
calls it, Taraxacum foliorum dentibus triangularibus, 


fine ſubrotundo; Ray, Dens leonis foliis extremo 
ſubrotundis, floribus aureis; and Columna, Hiera- 


cium alterum minus 4. It grows naturally on 


Mount Baldus, and the Helvetian mountains. 


Titles, 


3. Bulboſe Dandelion is, Leontodon foliis oblongo- 


ovatis ſubdentatis glabris, calyce lævi, ſcapo ſuperne 
hirto, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, CHondrilla bulbsſa ; 
Sauvages, Taraxacum calyce tots erecto ſubhirſuto, 

7-42. radice 
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Fpecies. | 


Engliſh 
Mather- 


Wort 


deſeribed. 


Varleties. 


Aftican, 


— — 


radice bulboſa , Lobel, CLondrilla puſilla marina 
lutea hulboſa; and Columna, Chondrilla altera 
Dioſcoridis. It grows naturally in Italy and the 
ſouth of France. x | 


4. Autumnal Dandelion, or Yellow Devil's 
Bit, is, Leontodon caule ramnſo, pedunculis ſquams- 


As, foliis lanceolatis dentatis integerrimis glabris. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Crepis foliis 
longis dentatis linearibus, caule declinato nudo. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Hieracium, chondrille folio 
glabro, radice ſucciſd, majus et minus; Fuchſius, 
Hieracium minus; Petiver, Hieracium præmorſum 


radice; and Gerard, Hieracium minus ſ. leporinum. 


It grows naturally in meadow and paſture grounds 


in England, and moſt countries of Europe. 


5. Tuberoſe Dandelion is, Leontodon folits run- | 


cinatis ſcabris, calyce hirto, Vaillant calls it, Ta- 
raxaconoides Chonarille folio hirſuto, aſphodeli ra- 
dice; Caſper Bauhine, Deus leonis aſphodeli bulbull , 


and Lobel, Chondrilla altera Dioſcoridis Monſpe- 
lienſium. It is a native of France, and other parts | 


of Europe. 

6. Rough Dandelion is, 
erefto, foliis dentatis hirtis : pilis ſimpliciſſimis. In 
the former edition of the Species Plantarum it is 


termed, Crepis foliis lanceolatis, dentato-finuatis hiſ- 


pidis, ſetis ſubulatis, ſcapo unifloro, Caſpar Bauhine 


calls it, Hieracium, dentis leonis folio, birſutie aſpe- 
rum magis laciniatum ; allo, Hieracium, dentis leonis 
folio, hirſutic aſperum minus laciniatum; and John 


Bauhine, Hieracium parvum hirtum, caule aphyllo, 
criſpum ubi ſiccatum. 
vetia, France, and Spain. | 


7. Hiſpid Dandelion is, Leentodon calyce toto 


Leontodon calyce toto 


It grows naturally in Hel- 


PE ENS WESLEY * 


erello, foliis dentatis integerrimis hiſpidis : pilis 
furcatis. In the former edition of the Species 
Plantarum it is termed, Hieracium foliis integris, 


ſubdenticulatis Ianceolatis ſcabris, ſcapo unifloro. Sau- 


vages calls it, Picris caule erecto, foliis hiſpidis 


dentatis : dentibus integerrimis; alſo, Hieracium 


foliis dentatis viſcidis hirſutis ſubaſperis, ſcapo nuds 
unifloro, calyce hirto;, Caſpar Bauhine, Hieracium 
montanum anguſtifolium nonnibil incanum; alto, 
Flieractum montanum, dentis leonis folio, ſ. lacinia- 
tum, lanuginoſo folio, and Cluſius, Hieracium VT, 


| montanum ; allo, Hieracium folio Hedypnoides. It 
laciniatum; Parkinſon, Hieracium minus premorſa 


grows naturally in the meadows and paſtures of 

moſt of the northern countries of Europe. 
Leontodon is of the claſs and order Synge- 

nefia Polygamia Aqualis ; and the characters are, TY rag 
1. CaLyx. The general calyx is imbricated Laws 

and oblong. The interior ſcales are narrow, pa- ſyſtem. 

rallel, and equal: The exterior are fewer in num- Hue cha- 

ber, and often reflexed towards the baſe. 28 8 5 

2. CoroLLa. The compound flower is im- 

bricated and uniform. The florets are numerous, 

equal, and each conſiſts of one tongue-ſhaped, 

narrow, truncated petal, indented in five parts 


Claſs 


at the top. 15 


3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, with cylindrical tubular anthere. _ 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a ſuboval germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle the length of the corolla, and two 
revolute ſtigmas. %% ĩ 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The calyx 
is oblong and ſtraight. _ 


6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, oblong, rough, 


and crowned by a ſtipitated teathery down. 


The receptacle is naked and punctated. 5 
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LEONURUS, 


F this genus we have, 
CW 1. Engliſh Mother-wort, 
2. African Lion's Tail. 
3. Bohemian Lion's Tail. 


1. Engliſh Mother. wort is a plant of greater 


uſe in medicine than beauty in the garden; but it 
is nevertheleſs cultivated for variety as well as uſe 
in general collections of plants. The ſtalks are 
ſtrong, ſquare, and grow to be four or five feet 
high. The leaves are large, divided into three 
lobes, and grow oppoſite to each other at the 
joints on long ſtrong footſtalks. The flowers 
grow in whorls juſt above the leaves, ſurrounding 
the ſtalks at the joints; they are of a reddiſh or 
purpliſh colour, come out in June or July, and 
continue in ſucceſſion until September, 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers, and another with curled leaves, which 
by ſome are much eſteemed. The whole plant 
is very ſtrongly ſcented, and the ſtalks die to the 
ground in the autumn, and freſh ones ariſe in the 


ipring. 


2. African Lion's Tail. This hath a perennial 


root, which ſends forth ſeveral ſquare ſtalks to 
about a yard in height. The leaves are ſpear- 


or divided nearly like thoſe of the Common Mo- 


| 


CCLXIIL 


LION's-TAIL; 


| ſhaped, ſerrated, and grow oppoſi te to each other 


at the joints. The flowers are ſcarlet; they ap- 
pear in June and July, and will ſometimes conti- 
nue in ſucceſſion all ſummer. 

3. Bohemian Lion's Tail, This is a plant of  , 
about the ſame height with the former. The pohemian 
leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, and cut Lee's 

al 
ther-wort. The flowers are produced in June or deſcribed 
July, and ſurround the ſtalks, ſitting cloſe, having 
prickly cups. : | | 

Theſe forts are all propagated by dividing of (ture. 
the roots in the autumn, and alſo by ſowing the 
ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe. They love a moilt 
ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation : Indeed the firlt ſort 
grows common by ditches in manyi parts of 
England; and when it is introduced into gardens, 
it will ſcatter its ſeeds, which will come up in 
ſuch plenty as to cauſe as much trouble as weeds 
to keep them down. 3 

1. Engliſh Mother-wort is titled, Leonurus folits 
caulinis lanceolatis trilobis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Titles. 
Marrubium cardiaca dictum; Ray, Cardiaca criſps ; 
and Fuchſius, Cardiaca. It grows naturally in 
England, and moſt parts of Europe, 

2, African 
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| Species, 


- Hinds. 


leaved, _ 


2. African Lion's Tail is, Leonurus foliis lan- 


ceolatis ſubſerratis, calycibus ſeptem dentatis. It 
grows naturally in India. 

3. Bohemian Lion's Tail is, Leonurus foliis 
ovatis lanceolatis ſerratis, calycibus ſeſſilibus ſpinoſis. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Sideritis foliis 
ovatis & lanceolatis inciſo-ſerratis, Boccone calls 
it, Marrubiaſtrum foliis cardiace. It grows na- 
turally in Bohemia. | 

Leonurus is of the claſs and order D:dynamia 
Gymnoſpermia ;, and the characters are, | 

1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, tubulous, pen- 
tagonous, perſiſting perianthium, indented in five 
parts at the top. 


2. CoroLLa is a ringent petal. The tube is 


narrow, the limb gaping, and the faux long. 


— —_— 4 = "Y 2——__—_ 4 8 


The upper lip is ſemi-cylindrical, long, concave, 
gibbous, rounded at the top, hairy, and entire. 
The lower lip is reflexed, and divided into 
three ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, which are nearly 
equal. I | | 
3. STAMINA. There are four filaments con- 
cealed under the upper lip, of which two are 
ſhorter than the others, Their antheræ are ob- 
long, compreſſed, bifid, and incumbent. 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of four germens, a 
filiforme ſtyle the length and ſituation of the 
ſtamina, and a bifid acute ſtigma. _ 


5. PericarPium. There is none. The ſeeds 
are lodged in the calyx. 


6. Semina. The ſeeds are four, oblong, con- 
vex on one fide, and angular on the other. 
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CCLXIV, 


LEPIDIUM, DITTANDER, or PEPPER-WORT. 


5 FEW plants of the following perennials 


of this genus are admitted into our gardens : 
1. Broad-leaved Dittander. | | 
2. Graſs-leaved Dittander. 

3. Spanish Dittander, 


1. The Broad-leaved Dittander has a white 
creeping root, by which it multiplies very faſt, 


and in ſome places is looked upon as a common 


weed in the garden. From theſe riſe the ſtalks, 
which will grow to be two feet high. The leaves 


are different in their different ſituations; the 


lower leaves are broad, but ſpear-ſhaped, their 


edges ſerrated, and they ſtand on long footſtalks; 


the leaves on the upper parts of the ſtalks are 


long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, and entire, The 


Oraſs- 


leaved, 


and 

Spaniſh 

Dittander 
deſcribed, 


Calture. 


flowers are produced from the tops of the branches 


in bunches; they are ſmall, of a white colour, 
will be in blow in June and July, and ripen their 
ſeeds in the autumn. 


2. Graſs-leaved Dittander. This hath ſmooth 
taper ſtalks, which will grow to about the height 
of our common garden creſs. 
are pinnated or lyre-ſhaped. The lower leaves on 

the ſtalks are ſerrated, but the upper ones are 


narrow, and entire. The flowers are ſmall, white, 
and contained in purple cups. | 


3. Spaniſh Dittander. Ihe ſtalks are of a kind | 


of woody nature, but very ſhort, ſingle, and a 
little downy. The leaves are awl-ſhaped, narrow, 
undivided, and acute, The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the upper leaves, and ends of 
the branches, in bunches ; their colour is white, 
but they are ſmall, and of little figure, 

Theſe forts are propagated by parting of the 
Toots any time in the autumn, winter, or ſpring, 
though the former is the more eligible ſeaſon, 


After they are planted out they call for no trou- 


ble, except keeping them clean from weeds, and 
_ dividing the roots every two years, at the ſame 


* 


EY 


nicum. 
The radical leaves 


Siliculoſa ; and the characters are, 


time planting the beſt offsets, and throwing the 


ö others away; by this means they will be kept 


within due bounds, and made to ſhew themſelves 
as hand ſome plants. „ 5 


1. Broad. leaved Dittander is titled, Lepidium 
folits ovato-lanceolatis integris ſerratis. Caſpar Bau- 


| Piperitis, five Lepidium vulgare; and Gerard, Ra- 

| phanus ſylveſtris officinarum. It is a native of 
England, growing chiefly in moiſt and ſhady 

places. „„ Mn 5 

2. Graſs-leaved Dittander is, Lepidium foliis 
linearibus ſuperioribus integerrimis, caule paniculato 
virgato, floribus hexandris. Tournefort calls it, 
Thlaſpi Luſitanicum umbellatum, gramineo folio, flore 
albo, It grows naturally in moſt of the ſouthern 
countries of Europe. | . 

3. Spaniſh Dittander is, Lepidium foliis ſubulatis 
indiviſis ſparſis, caule ſuffruticeſy. Tournetort 
calls it, Lepidium, capillaceo folio, fruticoſum Hiſpa- 

It grows naturally in Spain. | 
Lepidium is of the claſs and order Tetrachnamia 


1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of four 
oval, concave, deciduous leaves. ED 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four petals placed in 
form of a croſs, which are oval, have very narrow 
ungues, and are double the length of the calyx. 
3. STAMINA conſiſt of ſix ſubulated filaments 
the length of the calyx, with ſimple anthere. The 
two oppoſite filaments are ſhorter than the others. 
4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a cordated germen, 


obtuſe ſtigma. b 
5. PERICARPIUM is a ſubcordated, ſubemar- 
ginated, compreſſed pod of two cells. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are oval, pointed, and 
narrow at their baſe, * | | 


4 „ 


Titles. 


hine calls it, Lepidium latifolium; Parkinſon, 
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a ſimple ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and an 
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CCLXV. 


LEUCOFUM, The GREAT SNOW-DROP. 


| Common Winter Snow-drop of our gar- 
dens, which uſed to be ranked as a ſpecies of 
the Great Snow-drop, the plant under conſide- 
ration. But the improvements of the ſcience 


have now taught us, that they are of a different 


family, and no kin to each other; only the ge- 


neral appearance of the flowers being a little alike, 


them together. 


has led former botaniſts into the error of claſſing 
| Linnæus, the great reformer of 
the ſcience, knowing this, and indeed it wanted 
no very minute obſervation to find it out, as 
upon the leaſt examination they are found al- 


moſt as different as can be, (the flowers of the 


Great Snow-drop conliſting of fix petals, with- 


out any nectarium, whereas thoſe of our Com- 


mon Snow- drop conſiſt of three petals only, and 
a very ſingular nectarium in the middle of the 
flower); Linnæus, I ſay, who could not but ob- 
ſerve ſo manifeſt a difference, has with great pro- 
priety ſeparated them, and formed them into 
two diſtinct genera, Our Common Snow- drop 
he has termed Galanthus; and the older name 
Leucojum he has retained for the larger kinds 
with ſix petals and no nectarium; a very proper 
name for either of them, its meaning being to 
expreſs a white violet; it being derived of the 


Greek words Aevxov, White, and 7, a violet; 
and where words are given to plants with ſome 


meaning that is really very beautiful, it figures 


ſome idea of the plant, and quickens our re- 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Vernal, 


ſearches into the offspring of the different genera. 
Theſe laws were better obſerved formerly than 
at preſent, many of the genera being ſo named 
as to convey no idea of the nature of the flowers, 

and often ſo foreign to the purpoſe, as to cauſe it 


a needleſs trouble to derive its original, 
Ihe ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. The Vcrnal Great Snow-drop. 
2. The Summer Great Snow-drop. 
3. The Autumnal Great Snow. drop. 
i. Vernal Great Snow-drop. 


or bark. The leaves are long, obtuſe at their 


ends, and of a very fine green colour; they are 


Rat, and five or ſix of them will grow from a 
ſtrong bulb. In the midit of theſe rites the 
flower-ſtalk, which is naked and hollow, a little 
edged, channelled, of a lighter green than the 
leaves, and will grow to be about a foot high. 
At the top is a whitiſh ſpatha, which opening 


 fideways, dilcloſes one or two flowers; they 


Summer, 


have very much the look of a ſnow-drop with- 


out cloſe examination, hanging downward in the 


fame manner, and being of the fame kind of 


ſnowy-white colour, only their edges are tipped 
with green: They will be in blow in March, 
and emit an odour which by many is thought 
agrecable. | | 

2. Summer Great Snow-drop, This ſpecies 
flowers later than the other, though hardly late 


enough to entitle it to the name of a ſummer- 


Aowering plant. The root is a large, oblong 
bulb; and the leaves are long, flat, broad, and 
of a ſine green colour. The, ſtalk is thick, 
naked, and hollow. At the top of it is the 
ſpatha, and from this proceed many flowers, all 


The root is 
a large, oblong bulb, covered with a brown coat 


— 


— 


— 


| Lencojum ſpathâ uniflord, ſtylo clavato. 


of which have ſlender footſtalks, and hang 
drooping in a ſnow-drop manner. The time of 


this plant's flowering 1s in the beginning of 


May. 

3. Autumnal Great Snow-drop. This ſpecies 
hath a large, oblong, yellowiſh bulb, from which 
iſſue many narrow leaves of a fine green colour, 
The ſtalk is naked and hollow, and will grow 
to about a foot high. At the top of it is the 
ſpatha, and from this proceed many flowers, 
hanging drooping by their long weak footſtalks; 
they are all of a fine white colour, and the end 
of each petal is tipped with green: The ſtamina 


are the ſame as the others; but the ſtyle of this 
ſpecies is very ſlender, whereas that in each 


flower of the others is clavated. It flowers in 


All theſe ſorts multiply very faſt by the roots; 
ſo that having obtained a few bulbs of each, the 
ſtock will ſoon become great. They grow na- 


turally in meadow grounds in many parts; and 
this teaches us, that a moiſt, rich ſoil in our 


gardens is moſt ſuitable to them. The time for 
removing the roots is in the ſummer after the 


leaves are decayed; but in order to have plenty 


of offsets, they ſhould not be diſturbed oftener 


than every three or four years: By that time 


many bulbs may be expected growing together 


in a bunch, which being taken up and divided, 
the ſtrongeſt ſhould be ſet for flowering, and the 


weaker bulbs by themſelves, to ſucceed them in 


blow, which will be about the year following. 
Theſe plants are eafily raiſed by ſeeds. And 


for this purpoſe, having ſaved ſome good ſeeds, 


let them be ſown, about the end of Auguſt, in 
a warm border of light earth. Scatter them 


very thinly, and cover them over with about 
half an inch of fine mould. In the ſpring they 


will come up, and all ſummer will require no 
other trouble than weeding and watering in dry 


weather, which latter muſt be left off as ſoon as 
the leaves begin to decay. They may ſtand here 


4 
Autumnal 
treat 
Snow- 
drop, 


Method of 


propagat- 
ing them, 


two years, and on the decay of the leaf be 


taken up, and planted four inches afunder in 
beds; and here they may ſtand to flower, which 
will be in about four years from the ſpring 


after ſowing. This is a tedious method, and 


hardly worth practiſing ; but by this means the 
beſt plants will be obtained; they will flower 
ſtronger, many of them will conſiſt of a greater 
number of petals, and ſome double flowers may 
be expected to appear. | 

I. The Vernal Great Snow-drop is titled, 
Cluſius 


calls it, Leucojum bulboſum; others, Leucojum bu!- 
boſum dulgare. It grows naturally in meadow 


grounds in many parts of Italy and Germa ny. 


2. The Summer Great Snow-drop is titled, 
Leucojum fpaths multiflora, ſtylo clavato. Cluſius 


calls it, Leucejum bulboſum ſerotinum; Renealme, 


Titles 


Polyanibemum. It grows naturally in Pannonia, 


Hertruria, and in ſome places near Montpelier. 


3. Autumnal Great Snow-drop is, Leucoj ui 
ſpatha multifiora, ſtylo filiformi. Cluſius terms it, 
Leucojum bulboſum autumnale tenuifolium , Rene- 
alme, Tricaphyllum. It grows naturally in Lu- 
ſitania. 

Leucejum 


— 1 — — > ————_ 


flowers come out in umbels from the tops of Bauhine calls it, Zignficam vulgare; and Mo- 


the ſtalks; they are ſmall and of a yellow co- | rilon, Levificum vulgare. It grows naturally on 
lour, appear in June and July, and arc ſucceeded the Appennine mountains, allo in Italy and Ger- 
by oblong, channelled feeds that ripen in the | many, „ . Ze 
#2; 1 . h Fe F. 71 2 ©: iſh G P lev . Li Ai : 158 bi 
autumn, at which time the root frequent 2. Scottiſh Sea Parſley is, Liguſuicum foliis bi- 


dies. | 5 | | Zernatis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is, Liguſticum 
Coral 3. Cornwal Saxifrage. The root is thick, and | f0!77s auplicato-ternatis ; in the Flora Lapponica, 
Saxi- ſtrikes deep into the ground. The radical leaves | Apum2 maritimum, Plukenet calls it, Ligucticum 


lage, are ternate, ſpcar-ſhaped, and entire; but thoſe humilius Scoticum; Herman, Sgſeli maritimuim Sco- 
| on the ſtalk are compoſed of many ſmall, flender | ca , 1 ournefort, Liguſticum Scoticum apit fo- 
folioles, which are cut on their edges. The | 49; and Ray, Apium Scoticum et apium marinum 
ſtalks are upright, branching, and a foot and a half | quivujuvem, It grows naturally on cliffs and ſca- 

high. The flowers come out 1n umbels from the | ſhores in England, Sweden, and Canada. | 
ends of the branches; they are ſmall and of a 3. Cornwal Saxifrage is, Liguſticum foliis de- 
yellow colour, appear in June and July, and are | compeſitis inciſis, radicalibus ternatis lanceolatis in- 
ſucceeded by oblong, channelled feeds, which | egerrimis. Ray calls it, Smyraium lenuiſolium 
| ripen 1n autumn. | „„ naſtras; and Petiver, Saxiſraga cornubie. It is 

and 4. Auftrian Lovage. The root is thick, White, a native of Cornwal. Ea 

Auſtrian and penetrates deep into the earth. The italks 4. Auſtrian Lovage is, Liguſticum folits bi- 


— 


Lovages are thick, firm, jointed, bent in different direc- | pinnatis, foliclis cenſſuentibus inciſis integerrimis. 
tions alternately at the joints, and grow to about Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Scjelt montanum, cicutæ 
two feet high. The leaves are bipinnated, and | Jalio, glavrum; and Cluſius, Seſeli I. montanunt 
the folioles run into each other; they are {nooth, | Paunonicum. It grows naturally in the Alpine 
of a chearful green colour, and grew ſingly at 1 parts of Auſtria, | 
Voit I. EE TLigiſicum 
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deſeribed. 
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Claſs and Leucojum is of the claſs and order Hexandria ] ments, with oblong, obtuſe, ere&, four-cornered 
—_ Mm Monogynia; and the characters are, antheræ. 1 
__ I. CaLyX is an oblong, compreſſed, obtuſe, | 4. PrsTtLLuM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ſyſtem. withering ſpatha, which opens on the flat ſide, placed below the flower, of an obtuſe, clavated 
The cha- and withers. : ſtyle, and a ſetaceous, erect, acute ſtigma, longer 
rafters. 2. CoroLLa is of a ſpreading campanulate | than the ſtamina. 
figure, and compoſed of ſix oval, plane petals, 5. PERICARPIUM is a turbinated capſule 
which coaleſce at their baſe, and are of a | formed of three valves, and containing three 
thicker ſubſtance at their ends than in any other cells. | 5 
part. | e 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous and 
3. STAMINA are fix very ſhort briſtly fila- ' roundiſh, 3 
3 .-QCEXVI. 
LICUSTICUM  LOVAGCK 
T0 F this genus are, | the joints. The flowers come out in umbels 
Species. 1. Common Lovage. N from the tops of the main ſtalks, as well as 
2. Scottiſn Sea Parſley. ſide branches or footſtalks, which ariſe from the 
3. Cornwal Saxifrage. | wings of the leaves at the joints: They are ſmall 
4. Auſtnan Lovage.-; -- | I land of a white colour, appear in June and July, 
1, Common Lovage. The root is large, thick, | and are ſucceeded by oblong, channelled feeds, 
aeg fleſhy, ſtrikes deep into the ground, and is of a | which ripen in autumn. 5 
derbe; hot taſte and aromatic odour. The radical leaves | All theſe ſpecies are beſt propagated by ſowing Method 
_. deſcribed, a 3 1 ; | . HY ' f propa- 
. are very large, being compoſed of a multitude the ſeeds in the autumn ſoon after they are ripe. e ph us 
of broad folioles, oval at the top, and of a | The ground ſhould be double dug; and in the Wet 
dark-green colour. The ſtalk is round, thick, ſpring, when the plants come up, they muſt be 
_ channelled, branching, and fix feet high, The | thinned to proper diſtances z which ſhould{be ac- 
flowers are produced from the ends of the cording to their growth, leaving the roots of the 
branches in large umbels; they are of a yellow | firſt fort three feet diſtant from each other, and the 
colour, appear in June and July, and are ſuc- | re{t proportionably nearer. They all bear tranſ- 
ceeded by oblong, itriated feeds, which ripen in | planting very well; ſo that the drawn plants may 
the autumn, „5 5 | be made to occupy a freſh ſpot, if they are wanted. 
Medicinal Every part of this plant is uſed in medicine, From this time they will require no trouble, 
properties eſpecially the ſeeds, which are an admirable car- | except keeping them clean from weeds in ſum- 
minative and fine aromatic. imer, and digeing the ground between the rows 
Common, © -26 Scottiſh Sea Parſley, The root is thick, in winter. They will then flower ſtrong, and 
Sea but much ſmaller than the former, and firikes | Ireth plants from ſcattered iceds Wil! ſpontancouily 
Puſly, deep into the ground. The leaves are biternate, | arlie, which may be taken up and removed to 
and the folioles are ſhort, broad, and indented I any place where they are wanted. | 
on their edges. The ſtalks are round, upright, | I. Common Lovage is titled, Ligusticum fo- 
ſtriated, and about a foot and a half high. The | Us mulliplicibus, foliclis ſuperne inciſis. Caſpar Titles: 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


_ Caſs 
and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


Introduc- 
tory 
obſerva- 
tions. 


Lięuſticum is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Digynia; and the characters are, | | 
I. CaLyx. The general umbel is multiple; 
the partial alſo is multiple. The general invo- 
lucrum is membranaceous, and compoſed of 
ſeven unequal leaves; the partial alſo is mem- 
branaceous, but has only three or four leaves, 
The perianthium is ſmall, and indented in five 
parts, „ | 
2. Cororra. The general flower is uniform. 
The florets have eacn five equal, plane petals, 
which are bent at the points, and carinated 
inwards, | < 


3. STAMINA are five capillary filaments ſhorter 
than the corolla, having ſimple antheræ. 


— | 


4. PisTiLL.um conſiſts of a germen ſituated 


below the flower, and two approximated ſtyles 
with ſimple ſtigmas. 

5. PEeRICakRPIiuM, There is none. The 
fruit 1s oblong, angular, five-furrowed, and di- 
vided into two parts. 

6. SEMINA. 


plane on 


The ſeeds are two, oblong, 
ſmooth, channelled on one ſide, and 
the other. 
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LTL TUM, 


T7 E admire with wonder the unlimited 


bounty of Nature in her enrichment of 
our globe; we reflect with aſtoniſhment on the 


vegetable train, their diſtinct genera, ſpecies, 


and varieties fent us for that purpoſe ; and we 


with gratitude behold the greateſt variety belong 


ders glow with them, and they demand the at- 


to thoſe genera which are poſſeſſed of the greateſt 
beauty and value. The primula, the tulip, the 
hyacinth, the narciſſus, the diantbus, are all in- 
ſtances of this aſſertion; our ſheds and our bor- 


tention of the moſt incurious, as well as that of 


the profeſſed botaniſt and floriſt. Lilium ſeems | 


to join in the train, and claim a place among 
ſuch valuable flowers as are poſſeſſed of this pre- 
rogative. It is, in all its ſpecies, ſtrictly noble, 
majeſtic, and grand; and accordingly Nature has 


enlarged the family, and dreſt up the retinue in 


Species. 


ä 
White 
Lilies. 


Varieties, 


a vaſt variety of pleaſing forms. 


treat of them diſtinctly, and point 


cipal varicties as I go along. 
1. Of White Lilies. 


Theſe are well-known plants, and their uſes 


out the prin- 


and virtues in medicine have often been expe- 
rienced by the afflicted in various diſorders. Of 


this ſpecies there are, 
The Common White Lily. 3 5 
The White Lily with variegated leaves. 
The Double White Lily. 
The Purple-ftriped Lt'y. 
The Crimſon-ſtriped Lily. 
The White Lily of Conſtantinople. 
The Large-ſtalked Lily of Conltantinople. 


- Theſe are the principal ſorts of the White 


Lily, from which, as from a common parent, 


they all procced; the difference is the effect of 
culture, and the ſport of Nature in plants from 
ſceds. The White Lily, the parent of them all, 
is found in moſt of our gardens, and its com- 
monnefs makes it rather diſregarded. The 
root is a large, white, ſquammous bulb. The 
leaves are of an oblong figure, long and broad, 
ſmooth, and of a pale, or rather a reddiſh- green 
colour; the outer leaves he proſtrate on the 


The White | 
Lilies, the Orange Lilies, and Martagons, are 


the chief ſpecies that belong to it. 1 hall 


that of the flowers and the ſtalk, and 
| the beſt time for their remoyal. 


ET TY 


ground, but thoſe more in the center of the 
plant are more erect : They are in perfection 
all winter, at which time they are very orna- 


mental to our gardens, when few greens appear 
in their lively colours. The flower-italk is thick, 


firm, and will grow to more than a yard in 
height : The leaves on this are very irregularly 


placed, oblong, waved, and tinged with brown. 
From the ftalk proceed the flowers ſingly on 
ſhort footſtalks; they are very large, of a pure 


white colour, ſmooth within, and very fragrant : 


They frequently grow-in a very large cluſter at 


the top of the ſtalk, at which time their ap- 
pearance is majeſtic and noble. 


bur perfection is not to be found in every thing. 
Amends is amply made in theſe plants other 
ways, and they have excellences enough to be 
prized. The decay of the leaves is followed by 
this is 


The others all belong to this ſpecies, and af- 
ford an agreeable variety in our gardens. The 


Striped - leaved kind is the White Lily, but 


the leaves are beautifully variegated, and its 
value is more apparent in the winter ſeaſon. 
All that time we may behold this plant from our 


parlours in all the bloom and vigour of ſpring 
and ſummer; it will be large, delightfully va- 


riegated, and appear to be freſh ſtamped with 
the healthy juices of the verdant ſpring; which 


other reſpects looks inactive, and the ſcene dreary 


and waſte. The ſtalk ariſes the ſame, and the flowers 


are the ſame with thoſe of the fore- mentioned fort; 
and it in no reſpect forms any variety, except 
in its variegated leaves, whoſe excellences chicty 
appear in the winter ſeaſon. 5 

The Double kind 1s ſtill the White Lily, 
but the flowers are double. In moſt inſtances 


of this kind, it is looked upon as a perfection 


with the Gardener, but here it is a defect; for 
the flower ſeldom appears healthy, and the 
doubleneſs ſeems to be owing more to vitiated 
juices than the effects of good culture. Though 
they have more petals, they have not the _ 
eg anc 


The leaves on 
the ſtalk frequently wither before the flowers are 
in perfection, which makes that appear naked; 


The 


Striped- 
leaved, 


115 enlivening to all beholders, when Nature in 


Double, 


PERENNIAL: 
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purple- 
ftr ped, 


Crimſon- 
{tr iped, 


White 
Lily of 
Conltan- . 
tinopie, 


and kedlicef of the Single, neither are they poſ- 


ſeſſed of that agreeable odour; fo that nothing 
but variety can induce the culture of this 
fort. 

The Purple-ſtriped Lily is a good variety, 
and appears in all the health and vigour of a 
perfect plant. The petais of the flower are 
ſweetly ſtriped with purple; and this would con- 
ſtitute a moſt valuable flower, were it not that 
the ſtain often runs through the flower, mixes 
with its ſnowy whiteneſs, and impairs, and often 
alters it to a dull, diſegrecable colcur. 

Crimſon-ſt:1ped Lily is a better variety ſtill. 
The petals are delightfully ſtriped with criqm- 
ſon, without their natural whiteneſs being to 
liab'e to be deſtroycd; and when the itain 


diffuſes itſelf, it forms 2 bluſh or mixture both 


deſirable and new. Q. 

White Lily of e The flowers 
of the other ſorts are produced erect, but theſe 
hang down. The leaves are narrower, the ſtalk 


18 ſlenderer, and the flowers are ſmaller, than 
the upright ſort; but the fowers being pro- 


duced in a pendulous manner, maKes this a va- 


and 
Large- 
ſtalked 
Fendulous 
White 
Lily; 
deſcribed. 


riety highly deſirable. 

Large-ſtalked Pendulous White Lily. This 
will rie with a very large, broad, flat ſtalk, 
which will be terminated by a large bunch of 
white pendent flowers. Often a hundred of 
them will grow together on the ſame ſtalk, 


and the appearance they will make when thus 


collected may be caſily imagined. 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
them, 


Thele forts ate chiefly "deſigned for ins! 
gardens, though the Lily with variegated leaves 
is planted any-where to look beautiful in the 
winter. They are all propagated by parting of the 
roots, by which method they may be increaſed 


very falt. The time for it is in the ſummer, 


after the leaves and ſtalks are decayed. It ſhould 


not be deferred long after this; for almoſt on 


the firſt ſhowers that happen, they will pur forth 


to remove them. 
ſoil or fituation, are hardy enough to endure our 


freſh leaves; after which it will not be fo well 
They will grow in almoſt any 


ſevereſt froſts, aha their culrurei is attended with 


no other trouble than removing them, and 


taking off tlie offset every three or four 
ears. ; | 


Of 
Oran; ge 
Lilies. 


2. Of Orange Lilies. 


Of theſe there are greater variety than of the 


former ſorts, and the Pr OE is much increaſed by 
the Bulbiferous kind being added. 


is occaſioned by the time of flowering, 
different in the different ſorts 


which is 
ſo that From their 


: firſt appearance to the end of the blow of the 


Varieties. 


Late Bulbiferous Lily, Oar part of the jummer | 
months will be taken up. 


Of Orange Lilies there are, 
The Common Orange Lily. 
The Striped Red Lily. 
The Double Red Laly. 
The Dwart Orange Lily. 
The Bulbiferous or Fiery Lily. 
Many-flowering Fiery Lily. 
The Great Broad-leaved Bulbiferous Lily, 
The Small Narrow-leaved Bulbiterous Lily. 
The Greater Bulbiterous Lily with yellowiſh 
flowers. 
The Smaller Bulbiferous Lily. 
The Hoary Bulbiferous Lily. 
The Phoenician Lily. 
The Large Purple and Gold Lily. 
The Small Purple and Gold Lily. 
The Late-flowering Bulbiferous Lily, 


Many of theſe have been looked upon by old 
authors as diſtinct ſpecies, but they are now ar- 


the root; 
| increaſed in amazing plenty by planting the bulbs of propa- 


Variety allo 


reception. 
wilderneſs quarters and borders of woods, where 
very few flowers will ſhew themſclves in any to- 
lerable beauty. 


ee in the preſent ſyſtem andes one common 
title, 


The Common Orange Lily is a well-known 


—— — 


The 


plant, there being tew of our gardens in which Common 


it does not occupy a ſhare. The root is 4 
ſquammoſe bulb. The leaves are oblong, nar- 
row, of a blackiſh-green colour, rigid, ſhining, 
and placed irregularly on the flower- -italk, which 
1s thick, round, upright, ard firm; and the 
flowers ornament the top of it in plenty. Theſe 
are large and of an orange colour, though of 
different tinges; ſome are of a deep bloody 
red, others paler, but the generality of them 
are what is commonly known by the name of 
Orange Colour: I hey are formed like the White 
Lily, only their inſide is rough, whereas that 
of the White Lily is perfectly imooth. | 
This is the ſuppoſed parent of all the other 
torts, and their names indicate in what reſpect 
they differ from cach other. The time of 
flo owering, however, will be different in the dif- 
ferent forts; and it may not be amis to acquaint 
the Gardener with this, that the 1 iery Lilies are 
the firſt which ſhew themſclves in perfection, 
being frequently in full blow in May. The 
common ſorts of Orange and Red Lilies will 


lucceed them, and their time of flowering 18 


in June and July. The Late Bulbiferous Lily, 
which is by far che moſt beautiful of any of 
them, brings up the rear, and will often thew 
itſelf in perfection in September. 

All theſe plants enercaſe very faſt by dividing | 
but the Bulbiterous kinds may be 


which grow upon the ſtalk. Theſe will be pro- 
duced in plenty from the boſom of the leaves; 


and if they are taken off, and planted in a 
common border, they will flower ſtrong the ſe- 


cond year. Nay, they will often drop "off when 
come to perfection, ſow themſelves, and grow 
and become freſh plants. The proceſs of cul- 
ture in the increaſe of theſe plants is wonderful; 


but there are frequent inſtances of the like kind. 


They are all raiſed very ſlowly by feeds; but 


all-bounteous Nature has made amends for that 


by cauſing theſe bulbs, which are all embryo 


plants, to grow on the ſtalk from the boſom of 


the leaves, by which their greateſt increaſe may 
be ſoon effected. As Nature acts nothing in 
vain, ſome have been induced to think, that 
theſe plants never produce good leeds, and that 
ſhe has ordered the increaſe that way : Bur 
this is a very great miſtake ; for all theſe 
ſorts are ſeminal varieties, and the bulbs on the 
ſtalks ſeem to be {ent only to expedite their in- 
creaſe, and to raiſe our wonder and gratitude, 
All theſe plants are not only ornamental to 


trees, &c. if at firſt property planted there, and 
the ground be well dug and looſened for their 
This makes them highly proper for 


| 3. Of Martawons: 
There are ſeveral diſtin& ſpecies of Martagons, 


beſides the variety of which each conſiſts. The Of Mar- 


moſt noted variety is that called the Pom- 
E Martagon. Of this ſpecies there are, 
The Common Pomponey e — 
The Early Red Martagon. ; 
The White Martagon. 
The Common Martagon with double fowers, 
The Double White Martagon. 
The Red-ſpotted Martagon. 
3 The 


Oraoge 
Lily 


celcribed, 


Method 


gation, 


Proper 


tagons. 


large borders, where they will grow and flouriſh 2 05 
| in the greateſt perfection, but they will do very 
| well in uncultivated places, under the drip of 


Varieties, 


Bets 


MY 


I 
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Poney 
NMiartarhyn 
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GCricfivtyue 


Culture, 


The Yellow Pomponey Martagon. 

4 he 1e. io Abotteed Niartagon. 

ne White looted Martagon. 

The Imperial Martagon. 

he Major rompuney Scarlet Martagon. 

The Early Scarlet Martagon. 

J he Late Po: nponey Martagon. 

Beſides theſe there are numbers of varictics, 
with names in the Dutch catalogues, which have 
been obtained * ſceds, and which are ſt UI in- 
aubrioully 1 Increaſed BY.» them. 

The Poinponey Martagon, in its common and 
natural ſtate, is a very tine plant, The root is 
a large ſcaly bulb. The leaves are narrow, and 
grow without any order cr regularity. The ſtalk 
wil riſe to about three or four feet high, and 
the flowers garniſh the top of it in a pleaſing 
manner; they are placed at a diſtance from 
each other ON foorftalks. The flowers hang in 
a droopinz manner, have their petals reflexed or 


turned backwards, are of a high-red colour, and 


will be in blow in June. This is the Pom- 
poney Martagon; and from this the other ya- 


rieties have been obtained by feeds, which may 


full be increaſed by thoſe W have an inclination 
to rate them this way. | | | 

The uſual method of propagating them, and of 
multiplying the varieties in their og colours and 
prope Tries, Is by parting of the roo 5, This mould 


be done don alder the ſtalks are Key ecl, which 


144 


will be ulually! in Augutt, 1 he carlier res” will be 


3 
Scree 
8 
Ci:lce- 


donizns 


fit for. removing ſooner, DUL the later kinds will 


not be out of tower, and the ſtalk ec be- 


fore September or OFobcr. 
4. Scarlet Chalcedonian Martagon. This is 


alto frequently called the Martagor n of Conſtan- 


tinople, and among many Gardeners it gocs by 
the name of Scarlet Martag on. The root is 
bulbons, and the leaves are numerous, of a lan- 
ccolate fgure, nbbed, and a little hairy near 
their edg S. The ſtalk is round, thick, anc 


fim, theugh hollow within-ſide, of a pale-green 


colour, 1po ced on the lower part with red, and 


Superb, 


will grow to near a yard in height. On the 
ſtalk the leaves are nu merous, and placed with. 
out any order or regularity. The flowers ga: -niſh 


the top of the ſtalk in july; they are uſt tally 
fix or eight in number, and of the Martagon 


kind, their Poſiti on being diotping, and the pe- 
tals of all turning backwards ; they are large, 
and of a moſt rich ſcarlet colour. This ſpecies 
is juſcly ranked among the beſt forts of Mar 

tagons. There are leveral Varicties of it; ae 
have very args bunches of deep-{carlet flo: vers, 


and others again flowers of a Purple colour, All 


Which Ire of © CTOac 8 Ale an: {Jv alue. 


A 


5. Superb! Mar 22203. This ſpecies often goes 


amon2lt * Gardeners +6, the name of Yellow Mar- 


tagon. It is a very Rrrong plant, ang the ſtalk 


will orow to be near five zect high. The leaves 
ars -1pear-f ſhaped, endl grow without any order 


or repularit) On the ſtalk, The upper part of 
I 


the tralls preduces the flowers, 1 8 will be in 


ſuch plenty, 51 there will be ſometimes ity 


er more at the head- of each: Th WY. grow in a 


Pyrämicic al form, and their appearance is noble; 


Leent, 750 ch makes them leſs valued. Each dies 


2nd 
(3:9 
ivi « r aon 
deſeribec. 


but they are polciicd of a very dliſa erceable 


dvidual flower is large; — have reflexed pe- 
tals, are of a vellow colon ir, and ſpotted with 
blackiſh ſpots. They will be in blew in June 
or July, but ſhould not be placed near walks of 
re{2rt on account of their fœtid quality. This 
Cotes. Th e ſpecies with leaves growing ſingly on 
the ta! | 

6. by Old Martagon, or Turk's Cap. T his 


is a well-known plant, and has been a long in- 


hab:tant of our gardens. "the leaves are mo- 


— 


RN 
derarely broad, and grow round the ſtalk in 
circles. The ſtalk will riſe to about three or 
four fcet high, and the circles of leaves are 
placed at proper diſtances. At the top of the 
ſtalk grow the flowers in looſe ſpikes ; they 
are of a dull purpliſh colour, and ſpotted with 
black. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with double Its vaie. 
flou ers, which at preſent is rather a ſcarce plant: ties. 
They will be in flower in June, but their odour 
is not the moſt agreeable. There is alſo ROUT 
variety of 1t with red flowers, which is uſual} 
called the Red Martagon, and has been looked 
upon by many as a aitlinct ſpecies. The ſtalks 
are _ the leaves narrow, and the ſpots on 
the flowers very few. The flower-buds allo are 
er with a kind of down. It flowers rathe: 


Cit * 


earlier than the other ſort, and is generally eiti- 


pages of higher value. The Imperial Martagon, 


with a divided ſtall, is alſo of this ſpecies, aud 
a variety in more eſteem than any of them. 

7. Canada Martagon. This ſpecies hath a Cid 
large, oblong. ſcaly root; and the ſtalks will Manes 
grow to be four of five fect high. The leaves. described. 
are narrow and pointed, and placed in circles 
at certain diſtances round the ſtalk. The 2 8 

re produced in plenty at tlie top, and ale 
very different from the other Martagons, for- 
the petals do not turn backward : They ale 


ſhaped pretty much like the Red Lily, are of a 


yellow colour, and 8 vith black. 5 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies diſ- Its vaie- 
fering in the ſize and colour of their flovicrs, tit 
They all blow pretty nearly at the fame time, 
which is N . latter end of July, or the 
beginning of Auguſt, at which time they are 


ver Y orname 2 


8. Ka amptſchatfl. - Ip \ Martagon. This ſpecies hath Kampt. 
{hs . 
an 5 HONG, icaly reot's and the leaves ſurround ibaa 


the italk in the ſame manner as the others. The 
flowers are yellow, grow. | ere&t, are a little 


Lt 1 


(potted, and their petals fit cloſe to the foot- 
ſtalks; they will be in blow in July, ſoon after 
wh ich the ſtalls decay. 4 

9. Penſylvania Martagon. This ſpecics bath: Þenfyl- 
a Imall, oblone, ſcaly, white roct, from which vania 
ſprings a ſtalk, that will riſe to about eighteen Magen 
inches in keigh it. The leaves are ſhort, brad: deſcribed. | 
and ſurround” the ſtalk in the ſame manner as 
the others. Two flowers are uſually produced 
at the end of the ſtalk, ſtanding upon ſhort 
tootitalks ; they are bell-ſhaped, and grow erect, 
like the Bulbifcrous Lily: 1 he pctals the elves 
are {pear-ſhaped, and placed on the footſtalk, 
with long narrow ungues: They are of a brig oht- 
purple colour, ipotted at the bottom with jeveral 
dark purple ſpots. They wit} be in blow in 
July, and their. flowers will be ſucceeded by 
good ſeeds in the autumn, by which freſa pla rats 
may be raiſcd. | 35 

All the foregoing ec es, with their Varicties, P:opten- 
are eaſily propagat ted. by parting of the roots, ton of 
which ſi m be done in the ſummer after the all We. 
ſtalks are decayed. The roots, after they a are e 
taken up, if there is a nec hit) for it, may be 
kept in ſand, or in a cool place, for forme men py ; 
or if they are to be ſent to a diſtance, the duſt 
way will be to wrap them in mots. But never 
let this be done, unleſs the ground is not in 
readineſs for their reception, or the like; for 
though the utmoſt caution be taken, the ſeales 
will ihrink, and the roots be proportionably 
weakencd according to the time tley are kept 
out of the ground, They all delight in a dry, 

ich ſoil; and if the ſpot deſigned for them be 
maven moiſt, the beds mutt be raiſed; for too 
much moiſture will often rot the roots. Vin 
regard to the foil itſelf, you need not be over- 

_$»h1c1t0Us, 


Proper 
ſoil. 
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ſolicitous, for there are few ſoils in which they will 
not grow and flouriſh : Though if it be a ſtiff 
clay and binding, the uſual precaution of mixing 
with it coal-aſhes, coarſe ſand, and the like, will 


be better to be obſerved. - | 


Proper 


ſituation. 


Method 
of raiſing 
them by 
ſeeds. 


This being done, remove the pots into a wel 


They are all of them proper for large gardens 
and borders where there is room enough; and 
many of them, particularly the Common Mar- 
tagon, may be nuxed with ſmall ſhrubs in the 
wilderneſs quarters, where they will have a very 
fine effect, and add additional luſtre to the 
ſhrubbery. 


They are alſo to be propagated by feeds, by. 
which method freſh varieties may be expected. 
Sow the feeds in autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe, in pots or boxes provided for the purpoſe. 


The ſoil with which to fill the boxes ſhould 


be freſh, ſandy, rich, and light; and the ſeeds. 


ſhould be covered about half an inch oe 


ſheltered warm place, where they may ſtand all 


winter; and if it be fo ſituated that they can 


have the ſun as it may happen all that ſeaſon, 
it will be ſo much the better. In the ſpring 


the plants will come up; and as the days get 
long, and the heat of the ſun encreaſes, they 


mult be removed into the ſhade, and the morn- 


ing- ſun only until about ten o'clock ſhould be 


allowed to ſhine on them. Frequent and gentle 
waterings muſt be allowed them, and the weeds: 
muſt be pulled up as they appear; which is all 


the trouble they will require until Auguſt, At 
that time the bulbs ſhould be taken up, and 
planted in beds provided. for the purpoſe; but 


leſt the ſmaller bulbs ſhould be loſt, ſcatter the 


mould all over the beds, and cover all down 


with good light mould made fine, about an inch 


thick. The ſituation of this bed muſt be natu- 


rally warm and well ſheltered by neighbouring | 


trees or hedges; and they will require no trouble 


in the winter, for it is not in the power of mo- 
derate froſts to hurt them much. If the beds 
have not this defence, it will be proper to hoop 


them, in order to cover them with mats in very 


ſevere weather. Early in the ſpring it will be 


neceſſary to ſift over them about a quarter of 


an inch of fine mould, for ſeveral of the bulbs 


will probably be thrown out of the ground; 


and if moſs ſhould have grown on the ſurface, 


the ſurface ſhould be looſened before the mould 


is ſifted on them; and this work ſhould not be 
deferred later than February. After this they 
will only require weeding and watering during 
the ſummer. In the autumn they are to be 


planted out in freſh beds, where they are de- 1 


ligned to ſhew their flowers. The beds ſhould 
be well worked, and the ſoil ſhould be light and 


good; and in theſe beds plant them about nine 


inches aſunder. Here let them ſtand until they 
ſhew their flowers, which will be in two or three 


years afterwards. Thoſe which diſcover at firſt 


you finally extirpate them; for they will often 


Titles. 


great beauty ſhould be marked, in order to be 
removed into the flower-garden on the decay of 
the ſtalks; and this will make room for the 
others to grow and flouriſh. Thoſe which diſ- 
cover little beauty ſhould not be at firſt rejected, 
but let them ſtand three or four years before 


put on a better face the ſecond year than the 
tirſt, and a third year than the ſecond. As 
their properties demonſtrate them to be ex- 
cellent, take them up to make way for the 
others; and after this fort of weeding has been 
repeated for about three or four years, the re- 
ſidue may be thrown away as uleleſs, or may 
be planted in wilderneſs quarters to take their 
chance. | 


Vol. I. | 
7x ah 


1. The White Lily is entitled, Lilium foliis 


Jparfis, corollis campanulatis, intus glabris. It 
18 called, Lilium album, lere erecto, vulgare, and 
Liliuni candidum, by old authors. The varieties 
have gone by titles, as if diſtinct ſpecies. Thus 
the Fendulous Flowering fort is terme!l by Cai- 
par Bauhine, Lilium album, foribus defendentibus, 
Sroe peregrinuu. Gronovius calls another, Lilium 
cauie plano compress; and after this manner are 
moſt of the others named. It grows naturally 
in Faleſtine and Syria. a. 


2. The Orange Lily is entitled, Lilium foliis 


pain ſis, corollis caupanulatis erectis. The varieties 
are varioully called, Lilium purputreo-croceum ma- 
Jus; Lilium bulbiſerua la:ifclium majus; Lilium 
6:1biferum minus; ind the like. It grows natu- 
rally in Italy, Auſtria, and Siberia. | 


3. Pomponian Martagon. This ſpecies is 


titled, Lilium foliis ſparſis ſubulatis, fleribus re- 


Nexis, corollis revolulis. Gmelin calls it, Lilium 


radice tunicatd, foliis ſparjis, floribus reflexis, co! 


| 7ollis revelutis, Cluſius, Lilium rubrum proces. 


Itisa native of the Pyrenees, and grows com- 
mon a ſo in Siberia. | oh 

4. Chalcedonian Martagon is, Lihlum feliis 
Hparſis lanceolatis, floribus refiexis revolutis. Clu- 
ſius calls it, Lilium ritbrum, foe miniutum Bygan- 


linum. Caſpar Bauhine makes ſeveral diſtinct 


Ipecies of this fort, Lobel ſtiles it, Hemerocallis 


Chalredouica, It grows naturally in Perſia, 


5. Superb Martagon is, Lilium folits ſparſis 
lanceolatis, floribas ramoſo-ryremidatis reflexis, co- 
roilis revolutis, Cateſby calls it, Lilium, five nar- 
tagon Canadenſe, flore lutco panfiato. It grows 


naturally in North-America. 
6. Ihe Old Martagon, or Turk's Cap, is 


titled, Lilium follis verlicillatis, fJeoribus reflexis, 
corollis revolutis, Dodonæus calls it, Lilium fyl- 


veſtre. It grows naturally in Siberia, Hun- 
gary, &cc. 7 . . 

7. Canada Martagon is, Lilium foliis verli- 
cillatis, floribts reficxis, corollis campanulalis. 
Cateſby calls it, Lilium, five martagon Canedenſe, 


1 . ö . 35 . 
Jorabus magnis fiavis non reflexis ; Moriſon, Li- 
lium martagon Canadenſe maculatum. It is a na- 


tive of Canada. 

8. Kamptichatika Martagon is, Lilium follis 
verlicillalis, fare ereclo, corolld campanulatd, pe- 
tolis ſejjuivus, It grows naturally in Canada and 


 Kamprtichatrſka, 


9. Penſylvania Martagon is termed, Liam 
foliis verticillatis, floribas crete is, cerolld cam pa- 


| nulatd, petalis ungulculalit. It grows naturally 


in Penſylvania and Canada. 


Lilium is of the claſs and order Hexandria Mo- Claſs and 


negyna; and the characters are, order 
1. Cal yx. There is none. in the 


2. COOLLA is of a campanwated figure, and 


Lipnæan 
ſyitem. 


compoicd of {ix petals, which are narrow at Ike 1 


broad; their ends are obtuſe, and in many ot 
che ſpecies turn quite back ward. Theſe perals 
are of a thick ſubſtance, and their backs are 
Keel-ſhaped. Each has a longitudinal line near 
the baſe; and this is the nectarium, which in 


ſome of the ſpecies is barbared, in others plane. 


3. STAMINA are fix erect, ſubulated filaments, 
ſhorter than the corolla, with oblong, incumbent 
anther. 1 | | 5 

4. PISTILLUM. The piſtil conſiſts of an ob- 
long, cylindrical germen marked with ſix fur- 
rows, of a cylindrical ſtyle the length of the 
corolla, and a thick triangular ſtigma. 

5. PrRICAR IVAM is an oblong, ſix-furrowed cap- 


ule, having a hollow, trigonal, and obtuſe top, com- 


poſed of three valves, and containing three cells. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, flat, ex- 
ternally ſemi-orbiculated, and lie over each other 
in double order. | 


| their baſe, but gradually widen and become raters. 


or clammy matter. The leaves are broad, ſpear- . 
ſhaped, hairy, and have five conſpicuous. veins . 


running from the baſe towards the point, The 


their outſide, and come out without order. The 
flowers come out a few together from the ends of 
the branches or footſtalks; they are of 

PR | pb colours 
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G HA F. CCLXVIII. 
LIMO SE L LA., The LEAST WATER PLANTAIN. 
HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, Limoſella is of the claſs and order Didynamia Clas 
'F: called the Leaſt Water Plantain. Angioſpermia; and the characters are, and order 
The root is ſmall, and creeping. The leaves , 1. Caryx is a monophyllous, upright, perma- in the 
This plant are numerous, ſpear-ſhaped, and pointed at the t perianthi t at the edge into five acute Einnzin 
deſen bed. ar „ ſp aped, and pointe nent perianthium, cut at the edge into five acute f 
extremity, The ſtalk is ſlender, undivided, and | ſegments. | IT pet 
about an inch or two high. The flowers come 2. CorOLLA is one bell-ſhaped, erect, ſmall en. 
out from the tops of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, | petal, cut at the brim into five acute ſpreading 
of a white colour, and are to be met with in July, | ſegments. „ 
Auguſt, and September. | 3. STAMINA are four erect filaments ſhorter 
I his plant grows common in muddy places, | than the corolla, having ſimple antheræ. 
but is never cultivated. Being the only ſpecies 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong obtuſe 
Titles. of this genus yet known, it is named ſimply, Li. germen, a ſimple declining ſtyle the length of the 
moſella, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Plantaginella | ſtamina, and a globular ſtigma. 3 
paluſtris; and Plukenet, Aſine palufris repens, | 5. PERICARPIUM is an oval capſule formed o 
foliis lanceolatis, floribus perexiguis. It grows na- | two valves, and containing one cell. | | 
turally in England, and moſt of the northern | 6. SxMIxA. The ſeeds are many, and oval. 
countries of Europe, e | „„ nn, ; „ 
CH A P. CCLXIX. 
E 
Y HERE. are of this genus, flowers come out from the ends of the branches 
1. Perennial Blue Flax. in ſmall bunches ; they are of a red colour, and 
Species. 2“ Viſcous Red Flax. appear about the ſame time with the former. 
CE 5 3. Broad-leaved Hairy Flax. 3 3. Broad-leaved Hairy Flax. The ſtalks are 
4. Narbonne Flax. round, thick, firm, hairy, branching near the Broad- 
5. Narrow-leaved Wild Flax. top, and two feet high. The leaves are broad, owl 
6. Auſtrian Flax. | bairy, and grow alternately on the ſtalks, The * 
„% Vaginian Flax. i -- | | flowers come out alternately from the ſides of the 
8. Broad-leaved Yellow Flax, | branches, ſitting cloſe, having no footſtalks ; they 
9. Shrubby Flax. | are large, of a deep-blue colour, appear in 
10. Tree Flax, June and July, and are ſuceceded by ripe ſeeds 
11. Campanulated Flax. in September. e = VVV 
12. Maritime Flax. 4. Narbonne Flax. The ſtalk is round, di? 
13. French Flax. | vides into ſeveral flender branches near the baſe, Natbonte 
14. Italian Flax. ; and grows to about a foot and a half high, The 
| 1. Perennial Blue Flax. The ſtalks are nu- | leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, acute, rough, and come 
Deſcrip- merous from a ſtrong root, upright, firm, branch- | out ſparingly and without order from the ſides of 
Bo of e ing near the top, and grow to be about four or | the plant. The flowers are produced in kind of 
| 1 five feet high. The leaves are narrow, ſpear- | umbels from the ends of the branches; they are 
| *. ſhaped, acute, of a deep-green colour, and grow | rather ſmall, and of a pale-blue colour; they ap- 
alternately. The flowers come out in umbels ear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 
from the ends of the branches; they are large, | 25 capſules, containing ripe ſeeds, in Sep- 
of a fine blue colour, appear in June and July, tember. Rs | 
and are ſucceeded by obtuſe capſules, containing 5. Narrow-leaved Wild Flax. The ſtalks are flen- ard 
| | ripe ſeeds, in September. | | der, divide into a few branches or rather footitalks Narrow- 
Viſcous 2, Viſcous Red Flax. The ſtalks are upright, | near the top, and grow to about a foot and a half lege 
Red, branching near the top, and poſſeſſed of a viſcous | high. The leaves are narrow, briſtly, rough on Hier | 


various 
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colours in the different varieties, appear in June 
and July, and are ſu-ceeded by ripe feeds in the 


Varieties. 


Auſtrian, © 


There are numerous varieties of this ſpecies, 
differing chiefly with reſpect to the colour and 
ſize of the flowers; ſuch as the Blue, the White, 
Aſh- coloured, Purple, Violet, Stripe, Large Deep- 
blue, Great Purple, &c. | | 
5. Auſtrian Flax. The ſtalks are lender, 
round, ſtriated, divide into a few {lender footſtalks 


near the top, and grow to about a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are narrow, acute, and very 


ſparingly beſtowed on the plants. The flowers 


come out two or three together from the ends of 


= 


the branches; they are of a blue colour, having 
round obtuſe Ra ads they appear about the ſame 
ormer, and the ſeeds ripen ac- 


time with the 
cordingly. 


Virginian 7: Virginian Flax. The ſtalks are very ſlender, 


paniculated, and about a foot high. The radical 
leaves are oval, ſmooth, entire; but thoſe on the 
ſtalks are narrow, ſpear- ſhaped, grow alternately, 


and ſit cloſe to the ſides of the ſtalks. The flowers 


come out alternately from the ſides of the bran- 


ches, having acute cups, and very ſhort footſtalks; 


they are of a yellow colour, appear in June and 
July, and are ſucceeded by globular capſules, 


containing ripe ſeeds, in the autumn. 


Broad- 
leaved 
Yellow, 


and 
Sbrubby 
Flax, 


deicribed. 
out from the tops of the branches on ſlender foot- 


5 Variety, 


Tree, 


without order. The flowers come out from the 


8. Broad-leaved Yellow Flax. The ſtalks are 
upright, firm, and divide into branches at the 
top by pairs. The leaves are broad, oblong, point- 


D 


ed, and ſit cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers are 


produced in panicles from the tops of the ſtalks; 
they are of a yellow colour, and appear about the 
ſame time with the others. PID 


9. Shrubby Flax. The ſtalks are ligneous, 


upright, firm, branching into footſtalks near the 


top, and are a foot and a half high. The leaves are 


narrow, rough, and acute. The flowers come 


ſtalks; they are moderately large, of 4 white co- 
lour, appear in July, but are not always ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. Tet. 


flowers. 5 5 
10. Tree Flax. This plant hath a perennial 


fibrous root, which ſends forth ſeveral upright 


ligneous ſtalks, which grow to about a yard high. 
The leaves are wedge-ſhaped, broad, and placed 


ends of the branches, on ſlender footſtalks ; they 


appear in July, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ripe 


ſeeds in England. | os 
This plant muſt have a well-ſheltered ſituation, 


and a few plants ſhould be et in pots to be houſed 


Campa. 
ulated, 


in winter, to keep up the forts, leſt thoſe abroad 


ſhould be deſtroyed. 
ple, angular, and about four or five inches high. 
The leaves are roundiſh, narrow, and the lower 


ones ſpatula-ſhaped, and have a glandulous punc- | 


tum on each fide the baſe. The flowers come 
out three or four together from the tops of the 
ſtalks, on ſlender footſtalks; they are large, and 
of a yellow colour, appcar in July, and are 
ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in the au- 


tumn. 


wn Maritime, ſm 


French, 


ſhaped, and the lower ones grow oppoſite to each 
other, but thoſe on the upper parts of the plant 


are placed alternately. The flowers come out in 


imall bunches from the tops of the branches 
they are of a yellow colour, and hang downward ; 
they appear in July, and are ſucceeded by ripe 


ſeeds in the autumn. | 
13. French Flax. The ſtalks are ſlender, white, 


There is a variety of this plant with yellow 


11. Campanulated Flax. The ſtalks are ſim- 


12. Maritime Flax. The ſtalks are upright, 
ooth, two feet high, and divide into ſeveral. 
branches near the top. The leaves are ſpear- 


| and hardly a foot high. The leaves are narrow; 
tpear-ſhaped, and placed alternately. The flowers 
come our from the tops of the ſtalks in ſmall pa- 
nicles ; they are of a yellow colour, appear in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. 8 8 
14. Italian Flax. The ſtalks are angular, ſlen- 
der, ſmooth, ſtiff, and divide at the top into two 


— ras ee * 
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maped, ſmooth, and grow alternately. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the joints, ſitting 


colour, and almoſt hid by their long, leafy, nar- 
row cups; they will be in blow in June and 
July, and are followed by ripe ſeeds in the au- 
tumn. . RE 

All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by ſowins 
the ſeeds in the ſprin 32 25 beds of light, gelle 
good earth. When hep come up, they muſt be 


plants may be drawn out with a ball of. mould to 


wanted: they muſt be ſhaded and watered until they 
ed; and a proportionable greater number of ſtalks 


very inferior nature to that well-known culti- 


of ſuch a ſhort-lived nature. 355 
I. Perennial Blue Flax is titled, Linum calycibus 
| capſuliſque obtuftuſculis, foliis alternis lanceolatis in- 


Linum alternislanceolatis integerrimis 


veſtre cæruleum perenne ereftius, flore et capitulo 
majore ; allo, Linum ſylveſtre ceruleum perenne 


naturally on barren land in England and Si- 
beria. | 5 . Rs 

2. Viſcous Red Flax is, Linum foliis lanceolatis 
pilgſis, quinquenerviis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Linum fylveſtre latifolium, caule viſcoſo, flore rubro. 
It grows naturally in France and Germany. 


boſo. Moriſon calls it, Linum fylveftre latifolium 
hirſutum cæruleum. It grows naturally in Tartary 
and Auſtria, „ 

4. Narbonne Flax is, Linum calycibus acumi- 
natis, foliis lanceolatis ſparſis ftrittis N acu- 
minatis, caule tereti, baſi 222 Caſpar Bauhine 


Magnol, Linum Hlveſtre anguſtifolium, ceruleo 
amplo fore. It grows naturally in France, Italy, 
Spain, and Germany. 


5. Narrow-leaved Wild Flax is, Linum calycibus 


calycibus ariſtatis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Linum ſylveſtre 
anguſtifolium, flare magno ; allo, Linum ſytveſtre 
anguſtifolium, floribus dilute purpuraſcentibus vel 
carneis ; alſo, Linaria, capillacea folio, altera; 
alſo, Linum fylveſtre, anguſtis et denſioribus foliis, 
fore minore; Cluſius, Linum ſyloeſtre V, anguſti- 


genus; alſo, Linum Hlveſtre VI. anguſtifolium , 
Tournefort, Linum Hlveſtre anguſtifclium, fore 


magna. 


kept clean from weeds ; and where they are too 
cloſe, when they are fit ro remove, a ſhare of the 


each root, and ſet in other places where they are 


have taken root, and after that they will require no 
trouble except keeping them clean from weeds. 
They all vary in their height, according to the good- 

neſs or poverty of the ſoil in which they are plant- 85 
will ariſe from the roots, in proportion to their 
ſtrength, and the greater number of years they 
have remained undiſturbed. Moſt of them afford 

flax, of which linen may be made, but of 4 


_ vated plant called Flax, which is an annual,and 
comes of courſe to be treated of among others 


tegerrimis. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, 


„ calycibus apice 
obtufis, capſulis muticis; in the Hortus Clift | 
Linum perenne, ramis foliiſque alternis lineari-lan- 
ceolatis. Moriſon calls it, Linum perenne majus 
ceruleum, capitulo majore; and Ray, Linum fyl- 


procumbens, fore et capitulo minore. It grows 


3. Broad-leaved Hairy Flax is, Linum calycibus 
hirſutis acuminalis, ſeſſilibus alternis, caule corym- 


calls it, Linum ſylveſtre ceruleum, folio acuto ; and 


acuminatis, foliis ſparſis linearibus retrorſum ſcabris. 
Haller calls it, Linum perenne, foliis anguftioribus, 


folium; alſo, Lini Hlvaſtris V. anguſtifolii aliud 


and 
Italian 
Flax 


or three parts. The leaves ate narrow, ſpear- deſcribed. 


clote, having no footſtalks; they are of a yellow 


Method 
of propt- 
gation. 


Tides. 
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 culs ramis dichotomis, 


mag no intenſe cæruleo; alſo, I inum fyloftre an- 
guſtifolium, flere magno violaceo; allo, Linum jyl- 
veftre anguſtifolium, flore mag no lineis purpureis 
diſtincto; allo, Linum Hlveſtre anguſtifelium, flore 
magno ceruleo et velut cinereo; allo, Linum angu/- 
tifolium album, ramuſculis per terram ſpaiſis; and 
Boccone, Linum oxyphyllum mullicaule. It grows 
naturally in dry meadows and paſtures in England, 
France, and Germany. | 

6. Auſtrian Flax is, Linum calycibus rotundatis 
obtufis, foliis linearibus acutis. Tabernzmontanus 


calls it, Linum Hlveſtre II. and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Linum H veſtre anguſtifolium, foliis rariorilus. It 


is a native of Lower Auſtria. | 

7. Virginian Flax is, Linum calycibus aculis 
alternis, capſulis muticis, paniculd filiformi, foliis 
alternis lanceolatis, radicalibus ovatis, Gronovius 
calls it, Linum ramis, foliiſque alternis lanceolaits 
ſefſilibus nervo longitudinali inſtructis. It grows 
naturally in Virginia and Penſylvania. 


8. Broad-leaved Yellow Flax is, Linum caly- 


cibus ſubſerrato-ſcabris lanceolatis ſubſeſſilibus, pani- 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Linum latifolium ſylveſtre luteum; John Bauhine, 
Linum latifolium luteum; and Cluſius, Linum jyl- 
veſtre III. latifolium. It is a native of Auſtria. 


9. Shrubby Flax is, Linum foliis linearibus 
ascutis ſcabris, caulibus ſuffruticets. Tournefort 


calls it, Linum anguſtifolium fruticoſum Valentinum, 


foliis rigidis et aculeatis. It grows naturally in 


ſome parts of France and Germany. 

10. Tree Flax is, Linum foliis cuneiformibus, 
caulibus arboreſcentibus. Alpinus calls it, Linum 
arboreum. It is a native of Italy and Crete. | 


11. Campanulated Flax is, Linum foliorum baſi 


utrinque punto glanduloſo. Sauvages calls it, Li- 
num foliis imis ſpathulatis, floribus luteis; Caſpar 


— 


12. Maritime Flax is, Linum calycibus cvatis 


| acutis muticis, foliis lanceolatis : inſerioribus oppo- 


ſitis, Van Royen calls it, Linum caule fimplici, 
ramis foliiſque inferioribus oppaſitis lineari-lanceo!g- 
tis; Guettard, Linum foitis ovatis, foribus racemo- 


Js; Dodonzus, Linum ſylveſtre; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Linum maritimum luteum; and John Bauhine, 


Linum luteum Narbonenſe. It grows naturally in 
France, Italy, and the Eaſt. 

13. French Flax is, Linum calycibus acutis, 
foliis lineari-lanceolatis alternis, panicule pedarculis 
bifloris. Sauvages calls it, Linum foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis, pedunculis bifidis, floribus luteis; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Linum fylveſire minus, ore Inteo, 
It grows naturally near Montpelier. 

14. Italian Flax is, Linum foliis floriferis op- 
pejults lanceolatis, floribus alternis ſelſſilibus, calycibus 
longitudine ſoliorum. Moriſon calls it, Linum luteum 
ad ſingula genicula floridum; and Columna, Linum 
luteum ſylveſtire latifolium. It grows naturally in 
the ſtrong marſhy meadows of Italy. 

Linum is of the claſs and order Pentandria Pen- 
tagynia; and the characters are, ä 
1. CaLyx is a permanent perianthium, com- 
poſed of five ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, erect 
V . a 
2. CorOLLa is infundibuliforme, and conſiſts 


of five large oblong petals, which are narrow at 


their baſe, but widen gradually towards the top, 
where they are broad, obtuſe, and ſpreading. 


Claſs and 
OrGer. | 
in the 
Lien gan 
Syllem. 
Tae cha- 
raQets, 


3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped erect filaments 


the length of the calyx, having ſimple ſagittated 


antheræ . | | | | 
4. P1STILLUM conſiſts 6f an oval germen, and 


| five filiforme erect ſtyles the length of the ſtamina, 


Bauhine, Linum fylveſtre luteum, foliis ſubrotundis; 
alſo, Rapunculus nemoroſus anguſtiſolius, par vo flore; 


John Bauhine, Campanula linifolia lutea; and 
Lobel, Campanula lutea linifolia montis Lupi, flore 


| volubili. It grows naturally in France. 
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Species. 


Deſcrip- 


eee. 


CHAP. 


with ſimple reflexed ſtigmas. 0 | 
5. PERICARPIUM is a globular five-cornered 


capſule, formed of five valves, and containing 


ten cells. | | . 
6. SEMINA, The feeds are ſingle in each cell, 


oval, plane, acuminated, and imooth 
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LITHOSPERMUM GROMWEL I. 


— 


NN E perennial ſpecies of Lithoſpermum are, 
| 1. The Great Upright Gromwell. 
2. The Smaller Creeping Gromwell. 
3. The Virginian Gromwell. 


1. Great Upright Gromwell. This plant will 


tionofthe grow to near a yard high. The ſtalk is upright, 


Great 


Upright, 


Smaller 


branching, round, hard, and firm. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, rough, hairy, of a duſky-green 
colour, and placed alternately without any foot- 
ſtalks on the branches. The flowers are produced 
from the joints in May ; they are ſmall, white, 
and are ſucceeded by whitith gloſſy ſeeds in July 
or Auguſt. | | 


2. Smaller Creeping Gromwell. The ſtalks. 


Creeping, are not more than a foot in length, and naturally 


trail on the ground. The leaves are ſpear ſhaped, 
long, narrow, and placed alternately on the ſtalks. 


a 


and are ſucceeded by ſmooth gloſſy leeds, which 


The flowers are produced from the ends of the 


ſtalks early in June; they are of a white colour, 


will be ripe in Auguſt. | | 
3. Virginian Gromwell. This will grow to 
about a toot and a half high. The ſtalks are 


hairy, and many of them ariſe from the root. 
The leaves are nearly. of an oval figure, very 


ar] 

Vi rainian 
Grom- | 
weil. 


much veined, rough, hairy, and placed alternate, 


without any footttalks, on the branches. The 
flowers are produced from the ends of the ſtalks 
in ſhort reflexed ſpikes; their colour is white; 
they will be in blow in June, and ripen their 
ſeeds in September, — | rates 

Nothing can be eaſier than the culture of theſe 
plants. Sow the feeds any where, in any foil or 


ſituation, ſoon after they are rips, or in the 
ſpring, 


Culture. 
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ſpring, and they will readily come up, and re- 


Titles. 


quire no other trouble than thinning them to 
proper diſtances where they come up too cloſe, 
1, The Great Upright or Common Gromwell 


is titled, Litbeſpermum ſcminibus levilus, coroilis | 
dix ſuperantibus, ſoliis lanceolatis. Calpar Bauhine 


calls it, Lithoſpermum majus erettum; and John 
Bauhine, Lithoſpermum jeu milium ſolis. It grows 
naturally on dry banks, and gravelly ſandy places 
in ſome parts of England; alſo in the like places 
in many other parts of Europe. 

2. Smaller Creeping Gromwell is, Lithoſper- 
mum ſeminibus Iz0.bus, corollis calycem multoties ſu- 


perantibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Litboſpermum 


minus repens latifolium ; and Cluſius, Lithoſpermum 
repens majus. It grows naturally in woods, and 


by the ſides of paths in many parts of England, 


Italy, and France. . | 
3. Virginian Gromwell is, Lithoſpermum foliis 


 ſubovalibus nervoſis, corollis acuminatis. Gronovius 


calls it, Lithoſpermum corollarum laciniis acuminatis 


hirſutis; Moriſon and Ray, Lithe/permum latifo- 


Species. 


Scarlet 
Cardinal 
| F lower. 


lium Virginianum, flore albido longiore. It grows 


naturally in Virginia. | | 
Lithoſpermum is of the claſs and order Pen- 


 tandria Monogynia; and the characters are, 


I. CaLyx is anoblong, acute, permanent pe- 
rianthium, divided into five ſubulated hollow 
ſegments. | | 

2. CoROLLA is an infundibuliforme petal the 
length of the calyx. The tube is cylindrical ; 
the limb is lightly divided into five obtuſe erect 
ſegments; the mouth is open. 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort filaments, with 
onions antheræ incloſed in the mouth of the co- 
rolla. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of four germina, a fili- 
forme ſtyle the length of the tube of the corolla, 
and an obtuſe bifid ſtigma. 

5. PeRICARPIUM. There is none. The calyx 
becomes patulous, long, and contains the feeds 
in its cavity. | 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are four in each ca- 
vity; they are oval, pointed, ſmooth, and hard. 
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LOBELIA, CARDINAL FLOWER. 


* perennials of this genus are, 
1. The Scarlet Cardinal Flower. 
2. Blue Cardinal Flower. 

3. Water Gladiole. 5 


1. Scarlet Cardinal F lower. The root is thick, 


white, fleſhy, fibrated, and full of a milky juice. 


The ſtalks are erect, firm, and grow to be two 
feet high. The radical leaves are oblong, ſer- 
rated, and of a duſky-green or dark-purple co- 
lour on the upper fide. The leaves on the ſtalks 


are ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, and placed alternate 


on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out from 
the tops of the ſtalks in long ſpikes; they are 
large, of a beautiful ſcarlet colour, and the ge- 


uncral characters after the titles indicate their 
ſtructure; they appear in July and Auguſt, and 


Varieties, 


in favourable ſeaſons are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
me antumn. oh: e 

There are two or three varieties of this ſpecies, 
but their chief difference is in the ſize of the 
plants, which is inconſiderable; the flowers of 


all being of a moſt delightful ſcarlet colour, and 


grow in long ſpikes almoſt half the length of the 
ſtalks. | | 


blaue | 
Cardinal 
Flower. 


down the ſtalks; they are of a pale. blue colour, | 


Varieties. 


fibrous perennial root, but not ſo thick and miiky 
as the former. The radical leaves are oval, ſpear- 


ſhaped, ſmooth, and a little indented on their 


edges. The ſtalks are upright, firm, a foot and 
a half high, and adorned with leaves like the 
radical ones, but fmaller. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves almoſt half 


haviag large cups that have reflexed edges ; they 
appear early in July, and the feeds ripen in the 
autumn. | 


There are two or three varieties of this ſpecies, _ 


Vor. I. 
54 


_ ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 


2. Blue Cardinal Flower, Ths plant hath a 


one of which has a deeper blue flower, and ano- 
ther has a fine violet- coloured flower. | 


3. Water Gladiole. The root is compoſed of 
many long narrow fibres. The leaves are long, 
narrow, hollow, green, ſweet to the taſte, and 


each has a longitudinal partition, dividing it into 


two cells. The ſtalks are round, naked, and of 
different heights, according to the ſituation or 


Claſs 
and order 


in the 
Linnzan 


ſyſtem. 


The cha- 
racers, 


and 

Waer 
Gladiole 
deſcribed; 


depth of the water in which the plant grows, for 


ſurface of the water. The flowers come out from 


it uſually riſes to exhibit the flowers above the 


the tops of the ſtalks on footſtalks ; they are of a 


pear in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by 


white colour, having a mixture of blue; they ap- 


This ſpecies is often found growing ſeveral _ 


yards under the water; and the leaves being ten- 


der, and ſweet to the taſte, become admirable _ 


food for wild-ducks, which are ſo very fond 
of them, that they will always repair to ſuch 
places where they can meet with them; ſo that 
wherever there 1s plenty of theſe plants, there will 
be ſure of being plenty of thoſe fowls. 


The firſt two forts are in great eſteem for their Method of 


flowers, and are cultivated in all gardens where propagat- 


any pretenſicn to a collection of plants is made. ing them. 


They are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in the au- 
tumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, in pots filled with 
rich garden- mould, and the plants will then come 
up in the ſpring; whereas if the ſceds are kept 


until the ſpring before they are ſowed, they rarely 


come up before the ſpring following. When the 
ſeeds are ſown, the pots muſt be ſet under a warm 
wall, full upon the ſun, and when heavy rains 
come on mult be removed into ſhelter ; alſo when 
the froſts advance, they ſhould be fer under a 


hotbed- frame, or the like; froſt and over- moiſture 


1 8 being 
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being injurious to theſe ſeeds, even before they | 


vegerate, At the return of mild weather they 
muir be expoted to the full air, it being highly 


neceſſary to cauſe them to come up ſtrong and 


good-ccloured in the ſpring. When you find the 


plants coming up, they muit be ſet under the hot- 


bed-frame, to be covered in bad weather, ſhould 
it happen; for very ſharp froſts frequently hap- 
pen late in the ſpring, which would probably 
deſtroy all your ſeedlings, were they to be cxpoſed 
to ſuch inclemencies in that early ſtate. 

When all danger from bad weather is over, 


the pots muſt be ſet abroad in a place where the 


plants may have the morning ſun only until 
eleven o'clock ; they muſt be frequently watered 
in dry weather, and by the beginning of June 
{ome of them will be large enough to remove: 
Theſe ſhouid be taken up with care, and ſet in 


ſmall pots filled with rich fat earth; then the plants 


mult be directly watered, and the pots plunged up 
to the rims in the common mould in a ſhady part 
of the garden, but not under the drip of trees. 
The other ſeedlings alſo muſt be tranſplanted when 
they are larger, and treated in a ſimilar manner. 


All ſummer they muſt be watered in dry weather, 


the weeds picked out as they ariſe, and by the 
end of July, or early in Auguſt, the ſtrongeſt 


plants will require to be ſhifted into larger pots, 


which muſt be filled with the like kind of light 


rich earth; for it cannot be too fat and good for 


theſe plants, In ſhifting them, care muſt be taken 
not to diſturb the mould abour the roots, or to 


break the fibres. Theſe roots muſt be turned out 
of the pots with the mould, and having others half | 
filled ſhould be ſet in them, filling up the vacant 


parts, and gently prefling the whole cloſe with the 
hand. They ſhould now have a flight watering, 


be ſet in the ſhade until September, then be 


removed where they can have the morning ſun, 


and in October ſhould be ſet in a warm well ſnel- 


tered place, where they can have the whole day's 
ſun. At the approach of hard froſts they muſt 


be placed under ſhelter, but oughtalways to be ſet 


abroad again on the return of mild weather. In the 
ſpring a ſhare, of them ſhould be turned out into 
the tull ground ; the reſt muſt be ſhifted into ſtill 


larger pots, and plunged up to the rims in the 
common mould, in a place where they may have | 


the morning ſun until eleven o'clock; they ſhould 
be duly watered in dry weather, and as the ſpring 


_ advances, you will find them ſhooting up ſtrong for 


flowering. They will exhibit their bloom in July, 


but in Auguſt they will be in their utmoſt glory: 


The ſpike will be half the length of the ſtalk. In 
order to continue them longer in beauty, they 


ſhould have abſolute ſhade the whole day, except 


a ſufficient number deſigned for ſeeds : Theſe 
ſhould have the morning ſun at firſt, and after- 
wards the day's ſun, and protection from heav 


rains, the more effectually to procure good ſeeds 


for the encreaſe of this beautiful plant. 


plants is by parting of the roots, which ſhould 
be done in the autumn. The offsets ſhould be 
let in pots, ſhould have ſimilar treatment to the 
ſcedling plants all winter, and in the ſpring 
ſhould be ſet in the common ground for flowering. 

Theſe plants are alſo encreaſed by cuttings. 


The lower parts cf the ſtalks afford the beſt cut- 


tings. They ſhould be planted in beds of rich 
carth, and covered cloſe down with glaſſes, to 
tacilitate their taking root. When they are in a 


— 


—_— 


growing ate, the glaſſes ſhould be removed, and 
their after-treatment ſhould be ſimilar to the 
ſeedlings. | | 

The laſt two methods of propagation are infe- 
rior to that of raiſing them from leeds ; ſo that 
whoever is defirous of having theie plants in per- 
fection ſhould regularly ſo the ſeeds, to raiſe 


plants for a ſucceſſion ; eſpecially for the firſt fort, 


which ſeldom if ever flowers ſo beautifal again as 
it does the firſt time from ſeeds. The greateit ſhare 
of plants alſo ſhould be ſer in the open ground; 


for plants thus ſituated will be ſtronger, their 


ſpikes longer, and the flowers larger and fairer 
than fuch as are confined 1n pots. | 
The third ſpecies grows naturally in waters. 1 


have never propagated it, but entertain no 


doubt that if the ſeeds are gathered in the au- 
tumn, when they are ripe, and thrown into waters 
that have ſandy or graveliy bottoms, which they 


like better than mud, they will grow and become 
great allurements to wild ducks, teal, wigeone, 


and the like kind of fowls, which will retort to 


who will eagerly repair thither alſo to make ob- 


ſervations on the whole plant, but more eſpecially 


the flowers. | | 
1. The Scarlet Cardinal Flower is titled, Lo- 
belia caule creo, foliis lanceola!is ſerratis, ſpicd 


terminali, Moriſon calls it, Rapuntium galeatum 


Virginianum, coccineo fore majore ; and others, Ra- 
puntium maximum, coccineo ſpicato fore. It grows 
naturally in Virginia. : ea 


2. Blue Cardinal Flower is, Lobelia caule ereclo, 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis crenatis, calycum ſinubus re- 


flexis. Moriſon calls it, Rapunculus galeatus V ir- 


ginianus, flore violaceo majore; Dodart, Rapunculus 
Americanus, flore dilute cerulco ; and others, Tra- 


chelium Americanum, fore cæruleo. It grows na- 


turally in the woods of Virginia. 


3. Water Gladiole is, Lobelia foliis linearibus 
Bilocularibus integerrimis, caule ſubnudo. In the 


Flora Lapp. it is termed, Lobelia foliis biloculari- 


ſuch places in plenty for the ſake of the leaves, 
as well as give ample ſatisfaction to the Botaniſt, 


Titles. 


bus ſubulatis. Cluſius calls it, Gladiolus lacuſtris 


Dorimanni; Caſpar Bauhine, Leucojum paluſtre, 


fore ſubceruleo, Gerard, Giadiolus lacuſtris; and 


Parkinſon, Gladiolus lacuſtris Cluſii, ſ. Leucojum 


paluſtre, flore ſubceruleo. It grows plentifully in 


Wales, and moſt of the colder parts of Europe. 


Lobelia is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia Mo- 
nogamia; and the characters are, | | 
1. CaLyx is a ſmall, monophyllous, withering 


perianthium, growing round the germen, and in- 
_ dented in five parts. f 


2. Coxol LA is monopetalous, and a little rin- 


gent. The tube is cylindrical, longer than the 


calyx, and divided longitudinally at the top. The 
limb is divided into five ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, of 


which the two upper are ſmalleſt, more reflexed, 
deeper cut, and conſtitute the upper lip; the 


j other three are ſpreading, and larger. 
Another, but inferior way of encreaſing theſe 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
Th: cha- 
racters. 


3. SrauixA are five awl-ſhaped filaments the 


length of the tube, having antheræ which coaleſce 


at the top, and form an oblong cylinder, but at 


the bottom are divided into five parts. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an acuminated ger- 
men ſituated below the flower, a cylindrical ſty le 


longer than the ſtamina, and an obtuſe hiſpid 


ſtigma. | 855 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval bilocular capſule, 
ſurrounded by the calyx, and opening at the top. 
6. SeMINA, The ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. 


HAF. 


Bird's Foot The ſtalks are ſlender, branching, herbaceous, 


pointed, and of a'dark-green colour. The ſtalks 
are round, jointed, hollow, uſually of a reddiſh 
colour, and two or three feet high. The flowers 
come out in beardleſs ſpikes from the tops 
of the ſtalks; they are of a reddiſh colour, ap- 
pear chiefly in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen 
| in Auguſt. 555 OO 
Title. This plant grows almoſt every where by way- | 
des, &c. Its title is, Lolium ſpicd muticd : ſpi- | 
culis compreſſis multifloris. In the Hortus Cliffort. | 
it is termed, Lolium ſpicis muticis; in the Flora 
| Lapp. Lolium ſpicis compreſſis, radice perenni. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen loliaceum, anguſ- 
tiore folio & ſpicd; and Gerard, Lolium rubrum. 
It grows naturally in England, and moſt coun- 
tries of Europe. | | CN 
Lolium is a 


deſcribed. 


Claſs and | 


the claſs and order Triandria Di- 
order in Onia; and the characters are, 5 
the Lin- | | f 
nzan 
_ ſylem, 
 ONUONUATHUIATHDRUH OR HSATALRTHN CACHE SL 
CH AP. 
ZU FU, BIRD 
HE perennials of this genus proper for this 
KOO lace, are, | Ns Ts 
Seti. 2, anda Engliſh Bird's Foot Trefoil. 
2. Procumbent Meadow Bird's Foot Trefoil. | 
3. Maritime Bird's Foot Trefoil. | 
4+ Linear-podded Bird's Foot Trefoil. | 
5. Straight-podded Bird's Foot Trefoil. 
6. Cytiſoide Bird's Foot Trefoil. 
7. White Auſtrian Bird's Foot Trefoil. 
8. Hairy Italian Bird's Foot Trefoll. 
Common 1. Common Engliſh Bird's Foot Trefoil. The 
Englih TOOt is long, creeping, and of a reddiſh colour. 


Trefoil procumbent, a little downy, and a foot and a 


Sibel. Lf long. The leaves are of a greyiſh-green 
colour, and like Trefoil, but have appendages 
or rather ſmall leaves at the baſe on each ſide the 
footſtalk. The flowers come out from the ſides 

of the ſtalk, growing three or four together, on 
long footſtalks ; they are of a fine yellow colour, 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded by narrow 
taper pods, containing ripe ſeeds, in September. 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies. Some 
have narrow leaves, and ſtalks a yard long; 
ſome are pentaphyllous, and of a igneous nature; 
while others again hardly grow to a foot high. 
They all, very much according to the goodneſs 


Varicties, 


ä Fl 


| on one ſide, ſulcated, and plane on the other, 


roots or ſeeds ; which ſcattering, will ſponta- 


| abouta foot long. The leaves are trifo iate, have ap- 


colour, appear in June and July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by membranaceous quadrangular pods, 


are flender, trailing, and a foot and a half long. 


wings of the ſtalk on long flender footſtalks; 
they are of a yellow colour, appear in June and 


F LO WN NS. 623 
Gan nA . eee 
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O this genus is a well-known graſs of our | 1. Catyx. The glumes are each one awl- 
* fields, called Red Darnell. ſhaped permanent valve, containing the flowers, The cha- 
-The pit The root is perennial. The leaves are narrow, | whieh form a long diſti raQers, 


ichous ſpike, firting cloſe 

to the ſtalk. | 
2. CoRoLLa conſiſts of two valves. The 
lower valve is narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, convoluted, 
pointed, and the length of the calyx. The upper 


valve is ſhorter, linear, more obtuſe, and concave 


upwards. | | | 

3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments ſhorter 
than the corolla, having oblong anther. 

4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen, 
and two capillary reflexed ſtyles, with plumoſe 
{tigmas. | | 2p 

5. PerIcarpiuM. There is none. The ſeed is 
cheriſhed in the corolla, which opens, and ſends 
it forth when ripe. pes 


6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, oblong, convex 


CCC 


 COLAXML: 


FOOT TREFOIL. 


or poorneſs of the ſoil, encreaſe very faſt by the 
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neouſly grow, and cauſe no trouble to the Gar- 
dener, except extirpating the redundant quantity, 
2. Procumbent Meadow Bird's Foot Tre foil. Procum- 


. bent 
The ſtalks are herbaceous, ſlender, diffuſe, and Meadow, 


— hs. und 
— <4 
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pendages at their baſe, and are downy underneath. 
The flowers come out ſingly from the ſides of the 
ſtalk on longiſn footſtalks ; they are of a yellow 


containing ripe ſeeds, in the autumn. 

2. Maritime Bird's Foot Trefoil. The ſtalks Maritime, 
The leaves are trifoliate, ſmooth, and have two 
appendages or ſmaller leaves at the baſe of cach 
footſtalk. The flowers come out ſingly from the 


July, and are ſucceeded by long pods, having at 
each corner a leafy membrane running the waole | 
length of the pod, containing ripe feeds, in Sep- 


The N 


4 


4. Narrow-podded Bird's Foot Trefoil. > TINY 
ſtalks are lender, branching, nearly uprighr, and podded 
from a foot to two ſcet long, according to the Bird's 

: | ſoll Foot 
Trefagil 
deſcribeq. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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foil in which the plants grow. The leaves are 
pentaphyllous, or rather trifoliate, having two 
ſmail 1-aves at the baſe of each footſtalk. The 
flowers come out two or three together on alter- 
nate foorſtalks; they are cf a yellow colour, 
appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 
long, narrow, erect pods, containing ripe feeds, in 


September, 


Strato hte 
podd ed 
Bird's 
Foot 

"Tr- 1011 
deſcribed. 


5. Straight-podded Bird's Foo: Trefoil. The 
ſtalks are upright, ſtrong, ligneous, tough, branch- 
ing near the top, three or four feet high, and 
covered with a purpliſh bark. The leaves are 
trifoliate, hairy at the baſe of each footſtalk, hav- 
nga heart-ſhaped appendage or foliole; the others 
are wedge-ſhaped. The whole leaf is of a hght- 
green colour, hairy underneath, and ſituated 
lingly at each joint. The flowers are produced 


from the ends of the branches in roundith heads; 


they are of a pale-red or fieſh colour, appear in 


June and July, and are ſucceeded by ſmooth, 


Variety. 


Cytiſoice, 


White 


form of a hand; they are ſmall, hoary, fit cloſe to 
the branches, and are but thinly beſtowed on the 


ſtraight, brown-coloured pods, containing ripe 


ieeds, in September. . 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 


flowers. | 8 
6. Cytiſoide Bird's Foot Trefoil. The ſtalks 


are numerous, ſlender, diffuſe, and a foot and a 


half or two feet long. The leaves are trifoliate, 
roundiſh, hoary, and appendiculated at their baſe. 
The flowers come out in divided heads, growing 
on ſhort footſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, 
appear in July, and are ſucceeded by taper pods, 


containing ripe ſeeds, in the autumn. 


7. White Auftrian Bird's Foot Trefoil. The 
ſtalks are ſmooth, flender, ligneous, branching, 
and three or four feet high. The leaves are 


compoſed of five folioles, which are diſpoſed in 


plant. The flowers come out from the ends of 
the branches in ſmall heads; the reſpective flowers 


are very ſmall, and of a white colour; they appear 


in June, and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods, con- 


_ taining ripe ſeeds, in the autumn, _ | 


ane 
Hairy Ita- 
lian Pird's 
Foot Pre- 
foil! 
delcribed. 


This being rather a tender ſpecies, muſt have a 


light, dry ſoil, and a well-ſheltered ſituation. 


8. Hairy Italian Bird's Foot Trefoil. The 
ſtalks are perennial, hairy, branching, and three 
feet high. The leaves are trifoliate, hoary, and 
have appendages to the baſe of the footſtalks. 


The flowers are collected into heads, which come 


out from the ſides of the ſtalk on longiſh foot- 


ſtalks : they are of a bad white co'our, with a 


mixture of red, and have hairy cups; they ap- 
pear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 
ſhort, oval, cheſnut- coloured pods, containing 


ripe ſeeds, in the autumn. 


or in the ſpring. After they come up they will 
call for no trouble except thinning them where 


This is a ſtill more tender ſpecies than the 
preceding, but may nevertheleſs be ventured 
abroad in warm well-ſheltered places. 

The firſt ſix ſpecies are eaſily raiſed by ſowing 
the ſeeds in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 


they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean from 
weeds, 3 


The ſeventh and eighth ſorts being rather ten- 


der plants, ſnould be more nicely managed. They 


are beſt raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds on a very ſlight 


hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants are about 


three or four inches high, each ſhould be ſer in 


a a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light freſh earth, 


the garden. 


and the pots ſhould then be plunged up to the 
rims in the common mould, in a thady part of 
Here they may remain, with the 
uſual care of weeding and watering, all ſummer, 
and at the approach of froſty weather ſhould be 
removed under ſhelter. In the ſpring the plants 
may be turned out of the pots, with the mould 


folia, filiquis tenuibus, curlis redlis. 


| ritima lutea, cytifi facie. 


— . 


at the roots, into the places where they are deſigned 
to remain; and here, if they are naturally dry 
and well defended, they will live many years, 
But as it ſometimes happens that they are Killed 


by hard froſts, it will be adviſeable to retain 


a plant or two of each fort in the pots to be 
houſed in winter, in order to perpetuate the ſuc- 
ceſſion, in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be deſtroyed 
by hard weather, | | 

They are alſo propagated by cuttings. Theſe 
ſhould be planted, during any of the ſummer 
months, in beds of light earth; and if they are 
ſhaded and duly watered, they will readily take 
root. In the autumn a ſhare of them ſhould be 
ſet in ** obſerving to preſerve a ball of earth 
to each root on the removal, to be houſed in 
winter, and managed as the ſeedlings; whilſt the 


others ſhould be left to take their chance with the 


weather, as it ſhall happen. 


1. Engliſh Bird's Foot Trefoil is entitled, Lotus 


capitulis depreſſis, caulibus decumbentibus, leguminibus 


cylinaricis patentibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Lotus caule herbaceo, florum capitulo de- 
preſſo, leguminibus decumbentibus teretibus. Caſpar 


Titles, 


Bauhine calls it, Lotus ſ. melilotus pentaphylios 


minor glabra; allo, Lotus pentaphyllos. fore majore 


luteo ſplendente ; allo, Lotus pentaphyllos fruteſcens, 
tenuiſſimis glabris foliis; alſo, Trifolium cornicula- 


tum fruteſcens, tenuiſſimis foliis; Ray, Lotus pen- 
taphyllos minor, angustioribus foliis, fruticaſior; alſo, 
Lotus corniculata major, minus hirſuta ; alſo, Lotus 
corniculata minor, foliis ſubtus incanis; John Bau- 
hine, Lotus corniculata glabra minor; and Gerard, 
Trifolium filiquoſum minus. It grows naturally in 
meadows, paſtures, hedges, and woods in Eng- 
land, and moſt parts of Europe. 


2. Procumbent Meadow Bird's Foot Trefoil is, 
Lotus leguminibus ſolitariis membranaceo-quadrangu- 


lis, caulibus procumbentibus, foliis ſubtus pubeſcen- 
tibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lotus pratenſis 


Aliquoſus luteus; and Rivinus, Lotus tetragonolobus. 
It grows naturally in moiſt meadows in moſt of 
the ſouthern parts of Europe. FD 


3. Maritime Bird's Foot Trefoil is, Lotus le- 


| guminibus ſolitariis membranaceo-quadrangulatis, fo- 


liis glabris, bracteis lanceolatis. Ray calls it, Lotus 


filiguoſa lutea, filiquis pinnatis Ariftioribus & lon- 


gioribus; and others, Lotus tetragonolobus mariti- 


mus, flore luteo. It is a native of the maritime parts 


of Europe. 3 5 
4. Narrow-podded Bird's Foot Trefoil is, Lotus 


leguminibus ſubbinatis linearibus ſtrictis erectis, caule 


crecto, pedunculis alternis, Van Royen calls it, 
Lotus leguminibus ſæpius ternatis linearibus ſtrifiis 


| eres; Caſpar Bauhine, Lotus pentaphyllos minor 


hirſutus, filiqua anguſtiſſim; and John Bauhine, 


Lotus corniculata, filiquis ſingularibus ſ. binis, tenuis. 
It is a native of Narbonne. | | 


5. Straight-podded Bird's Foot Trefoil is, Lo- 
tus capitulis ſubgloboſis, caule erefio, leguminibus 
rectis glabris. Van Royen calls it, Lotus caule 
fruticoſo, forum capitulis globofis ; Caſpar Pauhine, 
Lotus filiquoſus glaber, flore rotundo; and Moriſon, 
Lotus polyceratos fruteſcens hirſuta alba major lali- 


It grows na- 


turally in Calabria, Sicily, and the South of | 


France. | 
6. Cytifoide Bird's Foot Trefoil is, Lotus co- 
pitulis dimidiatis, caule diffuſo rame/iſſmo, foliis 
tomentoſis. Barrehier calls it, Lotus filiquoſa ma- 
It grows naturally near 
the ſea in moſt of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
7. White Auſtrian Bird's Foot Trefoil is, Lolus 


capitulis apbyllis, foliis ſeſilibus quinatis. In the 


Hortus Cliſfort. it is termed, Dorycnium foliis digi- 
tatis ſeſſilibus. Lobel calls it, Dorycnium Monſpe- 
lienſium; and Caſpar Bauhine, Trifolium album 


anguſtifolium, floribus wvelutt in capitulum congeſtis. 


It 
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It grows naturally in Spain, Auſtria, and the 
South of France. 

8. Hairy Italian Bird's Foot Trefoil is, Lotus 
capitulis hirſutis, caule erefo hirto, leguminibus cva- 
tis, In the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, Lotus 
caule fruticoſo, florum capilulis depreſſis, calycibus 
lanigeris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lotus penta- 
phylles filiquoſus villoſus; and Moriſon, Lotus po- 


lyceratos fruteſcens incana alba, filiquis ereclis craſ. 


fioribus et brevioribus rectis. It grows naturally in 
France, Italy, and the Eaſt. 


Claſs and Lotus is of the claſs and order Diadeiphia De- 1 


order e and the characters are, 
3 . CaLvX is a permanent monophyllous pe- 
5 ons cut at the top into five erect, equal, 


The cha- acute parts. 


rafters 2. COROLLA is papilionaceous. The vexillum | 


is roundiſh, and bent backward. The alæ are 
roundiſh, broad, ſhorter than the vexillum, and 
meet at the top. The carina is ſhort, riſing a 
little, acuminated, gibbous on the lowet part, 
and cloſed above. 


3. STAMINA are diadelphous, (nine are joined 


in a body, and one ſtands ſeparate} having ſmall 


{imple antheræ. 
4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of an oblong taper ger- 
men, a ſimple riſing ſty le, and an inflexed ſtigma. 
9. Pertcareium is a cloſe cylindrical pod 


ſhorter than the calyx, formed of two valves, and 


containing one cell, but crammed with numerous 
partitions to keep the ſeeds ſeparate. _ 
6. SEMINA. The rome are ſeveral, and cy- N 


lindrical. 
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CHCA -Þ, 


HERE i is one ſpecies of this genus which 


may not improperly be introduced here, 


called the Sweet-ſcented Tauuria, or Broad. eaved | 


Violet. 

The plant. The ſtalks are upright, whitiſh, tough, branch- 
The plant. 
deſcribed. ing, and grow to near two feet high. The leaves 


are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, rough, and grow 


| alternately on the ſtalks. The flowers come out 
in ſpikes from the ends of the ſtalks, and are of 


an agreeable odour ; they are of different colours 


in the different varieties, ſome being of a reddiſh- 


Purple, ſome white, and others yellow; they make 


their appearance in June, and are ſucceeded by 

_ oblong flat pods, containing ripe ſeeds, in the 
| autumn. 

Culture, This fort is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 

either in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or 

in the ſpring; though the former 1s preferable. 

As the roots are very tough, and ſtrike deep 


into the ground, the beſt way 7 will be to ſow them 
in the places where they are to remain, and they 


will be proportionably ſtronger plants than if 
they had been removed. When they come up, 
they will require no other trouble than thinning 
them where they are too cloſe, and keeping them 


clean from weeds; and they will flower the ſecond | 


_ ſummer after ſowing. They ſhould have a light, 


dry, ſandy, or rubbiſhy ſoil; and being thus 


ſituated, the roots will continue for many years; 


but in a rich moiſt earth they are ſubject to rot, 
and to be killed by hard winters. The ſtalks die 


Vol. I. 
59: 


CCLXXIV. 


MOON-WOR T. 


to the ground i in the autumn, and riſe again from 


tlie roots in the ſpring; and they will flower, and 


ripen their ſeeds every year. Any deſired number 
of plants may be eaſily obtained. | 
This ſpecies is titled, Lunaria foliis alaternis, 


| In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Lunaria foliis 


cordatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Viola lunaria 
major, ſiliquũ oblong; and Cluſius, Viola latifolia, 


| Lunaria odorata. It grows naturally in the nor- 


thern parts of Europe. 
Lunaria is of the claſs and order 7. tlragynamia | 
Siliculoſa ; and the characters are, 


3 60 Sur is an oblong perianthium, compoſed order in 
of four oval, oblong, obtuſe, connivent, deciduous 


leaves. 
2. CoxolLA. The corolla conſiſts of four 


| large, obtuſe, entire petals, placed cruciforme. 


3. STAMINA conſiſt of ſix awl-ſhaped fila- 


ments (of which four are the length of the calyx, 
the other two a little ſhorter), having erect patent 


antheræ. 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a pedicellated, voal, 
oblong germen, a very ſhort Kyle, and an entire, 


obtuſe ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a large, elliptical, plane, 
compreſſed pod, ſituated upon a ſmall footſtalk 


terminated by the ſtyle, compoſed of two valves, 


and containing two cells, 

6. SeMina. The ſeeds are few, kidney- 
ſhaped, compreſſed, poſſeſſed of a border, and 
ſituated in the middle of the * 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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F\HOUGH the Gardener can hardly form 
any other idea of a Lupine than that of 

an annual, we ſhall introduce him to one 
fpecies of this genus which will laſt for years, 
viz. the Virginian Lupine. . 
The root is long, and ſtrikes deep into the 
ground. The ſtalks are upright, channelled, 
branching, and will grow to near two feet high. 
The leaves are digitated, and each is compoled 
of about eight ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, ſmooth lobes 
they are a little hairy at their edges, join at their 
baſe, and are placed on long footſtalks on the 
branches. The flowers adorn the ends of the 
ſtalks in long looſe ſpikes, each individual flower 


having its own ſeparate ſhort footſtalk z they are 
of a pale-blue colour, will be in blow in June, 


Method 
of propa- 
gating A+ 


and produce good ſceds in Auguſt. | 
This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing of the 
ſeeds in the ſpring where they are to remain, for 
they do not like tranſplanting ; ſo that little 
more is to be done after that, than to thin them 


where they come up too cloſe, and let them 


ſtops them, 


at a ſeaſon when few other flowers appear. This 


ſtand to flower. This is a very pretty perennial, 


and will be very ornamental in June and July. 


It has alſo this other good property: If after a 
dry ſummer a moiſt autumn ſhould happen, freſh 
ſtalks at that ſeaſon will riſe from the roots, 
which will continue to flower until the froſt 
Plants of this tendency ſhould ever 
be valued, becauſe by ſuch we are entertained 


ſpecies ſhould have a dry, light, ſandy foil. 


TTT 


e 
E 1 


IE Lychnis affords us ſeveral ſpecies of 
55 fine ſhowy plants, very different in ap- 
pearance, all hardy and eaſy of culture, and as 


luch beloved by thoſe who wiſh to have little 


Species, 


trouble. 


1. Scarlet Lychnis. 

2, Ragged Robin, Meadow Pink, Wild Wil- 

liam, or Cuckow Flower. 

3. Batchelor's Button. 

4. German Catch-Fly. 

5. Alpine Lychns. 

6. Siberian Lychnis. 

7. Lapland Lychnis. 

1. Scarlet Lychnis, Of this ſpecies there are 
two notable varieties, viz. Oe 

Single Scarlet Lychnis. 

Double Scarlet Lychnis. 


— 


Moſt of them are well-known plants, 
and their uſual names are as follow: 


| 


_ oblong anther. 


— 


in its ſingle ſtate. 
ſtalk, round and firm, to the height of about | 


CCLXXV. 


LL 


The Virginian Lupine is titled, Lupinus ca- 
lycibus alternis inappendiculatis, labio ſuperiore 
emarginato, inferiore integro. Gronovius calls it, 
Lupinus calycibus alterms, radice perenni repente; 
Van Royen, Lupinus radice reptatrice perenni; 
and Moriſon, Lupinus cæruleus: minor perennis 
Virginianus repens. It grows naturally in Vir- 
ginia. 5 


Decandria; and the characters are, 


. CALYX is a bifd, monophyllous perlan- 
thium. 


2. COROLLA is papilionaceous. The vexillum 


is cordated, roundiſh, emarginated, and en both 


ſides reflexed and compreſſed. The alæ are 
nearly oval, and almoſt the length of the vexil- 
lum; they are not fixed to the carina, but 
join at their baſe. The carina is narrow, fal- 
cated, acuminated, entire, and the length of 


| the alæ. 5 


3. STAMINA are ten filaments joined at their 


Lupinus is of the claſs and order Diadelpbia 


Ke, 


Class 
and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha. 
tacters. 


baſe, but above are diſtinct, and have roundiſh, 


4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a ſubulated, com- 
preſſed, hairy germen, a ſubulated, riſing ſtyle, 


and an obtuſe ſtigma. f 
5. PERICARPIUM is a large, oblong, coria- 
ceous, compreſſed, acuminated, unilocular pod. 


6. Semina, The feeds are many, roundiſh, 


and compreſſed. 


It muſt be obſerved, that the figure of the 
calyx varies in the different ſpecies. 


CCLXXVI. 


Single Scarlet Lychn's is a very beautiful flower 
Ic ariſes with an vpright 


four feet. The ſtalk is hairy, and the leaves 
are placed oppoſite by pairs at the joints; and 
at ſome of the joints, from the bojom of the 
leaves, iſſue out other ſmaller ſhoots, garniſhed 


like manner. The main-ſtalk is always cermi- 


nated by a large bunch of flowers, and {o:z- of 


the ſide-ſhoots will have ſmaller bunches. They 
will be in blow in June and July, and alſo often 
in Auguſt; and their ſeeds will be ripe in the 
autumn. The moſt common colour of this 
flower is a fine ſcarlet, which is the molt beauti- 


that produces a white bloom, 


To 


— . 
Single 

* D ? 
Scarlet 
L,venn's 


TC OLICTIN a0 


with leaves, though proportionably {maller. in 


, , 
le — — —— k —ñ —— — — 
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cultures 


Douvle 
Scailct 

| Lychnis 
delcribed. 


variety, which may very properly be termed 


To keep this Fower in periection, the beſt way | 
is to {ow the feeds cariv in the ſpring. I hey 


will readily come up; and on the firſt rainy day, 


either in June, July, or Augult, they ſhould be 


traniplanced where they are to remain. The 


lammer following they will flower, be finer 
Plants, and produce taller fower- ſtalks and 
larger bunches of flowers, than thoſe plants 
that are raiſed by dividing of the roots, by 
which method allo ilicy are to be encrealed, 
Double Scarlet Lychnis is a very great im- 
provement of the Single. Beautiful as the latter 
15, its charms are enhanced in the former more 


than ten-fold. Ihe flowers are formed in very 


large bunches; and although they do not come out 


quite ſo early as the Single ſorts, they continue 
later in blow. The petais are of a deep-ſcarlet 
colour, and each flower has the look of a deep 
blaze. The Roſe Campion was formerly called 
Lychais, becauſe the cowny ſubſtance of its leaves 
was often uſed for lamps, torches, &c. We regret 


its being altered to Agroſtemma, as well as the 
ipecies under conſideration being arranged under 


the word Jychnis, beczule none of them are poſ- 


iciſed of that property. But if any-thing can 


juſtify this arrangement, it muſt be this Double 


Tychnis, from the Greek word xvyx>@>, a light, 


tne flower having fore appearance of a flame. 


Culture. 


This beautiful variety, as is common with 


molt other double torts, never produces any feeds, 
but may be encreated by parting of the roots, 
and allo by planting cuttings of the fHloweritalks, 


If the ſtalks are vigorous and ſtrong, three 
joints will be a proper cutting, two of which are 


to be planted in the ground. If the joints be 
clole, as it often happens, then take five joints, 
planting three of them 1a the ground. This 


work mult be performed before the flowers ap- 


pear, or the ſtalks get too woody, and they will 


watered atter planting, and ſhaded. If the foil 
be freſh and good, and they are finally planted 
out into ſuch ground, they will ſucceed better than 


in very rich, dunged, old garden mould ; for 


in ſuch a ſoil they often canker, and ſoon die 


away. 


two principal ſorts, viz. 


Com mon 
Ragged, 


Common Ragged Robin. 

Double Ragged Robin. | 

Common Ragged Robin is found almoſt 
every - where in our meadows and palſtures, 
and is never in its ſingle ſtate planted in 


_ gardens. 


deſcribed. 


Gre 8 Fe 5 | Hog 
its improved double ſtate. It forms a large fair 
fewer, and is much coveted by all lovers of 
Fomers. Th: falks are flender, channelled, and 


Bouble Ragged Robin is the former ſpecies in 


jointed, and at the joints ſtand the leaves op- 


poſite by pairs: Theſe are long, narrow, and 
lcar-ſhaped. The flowers ornament the top of 


Propa- 
Zation. 


the {talks, ſtanding on long footſtalks: Each of 


the petals is deeply cut into four narrow parts, 
and has a torn ragged ook, which occaſions the 
flower to be called by the cant phraie Ragged 
Robin, though its true name is Meadow Cam- 


pion, It allo goes by the name of Meadow 


Pink, Wild Wiltam, and Cuckow Flower. It 
flowers in May; and the ſeeds of the Single 
ſorts ripen. in July, by which plenty of plants 
may be raiſed. The Double ſort never produces 
ſeeds, but may be encreaſed by parting of the 
roots, ſlips, and the like. En 

3. Batchelor's Button, The principal varieties 
of this Ipccies arc, 


2. Ragged Robin. Of this ſpecies there are 


3 „They ſhould be well |. Cor 
more readily take root. They Ihou 3 wild in Wales and ſome parts of the North. 


Common Red. 
Double Red. 
Double White. 


7 


Common Red Batchelor's Button grows com- 


O 


mon all over England. The de of almolt + 
5 O1 L145 Avg 


every ditch will afford you ſome p'ar, 
ſort; it is therefore never propagated in 8 


dens. 


There is a ſingle variety of this ſort, witlt 14 


white flowers, and large inflated cups. 
Double Red Batchelor's Button is 


the very 


Ver k ab 


ty. 


fort which grows ſo common, in its full ſtate; Povble ;, 
and the multiplicity of petals are ſuch an ad- patche. 
dition, as to make it really a deſirable wer. lor's 
The ſtaiks will rife to about a yard in height, Button 


and branch out in a very irregular manner. 
every joint ſtand the leaves by pairs: Theſe are 
| of an oval figure, but end in acute points, are 


rough, very nairy, have their edges entire, 
and are rather of an unpleaſant green colour. 


Ihe flowers grow in cluſters at the ends of the 
branches; they are of a red colour with a tinge. 


of purple, and appear in April and Hay. The 


plants, ES 
Double White Batchelor's Button 


male and female flowers grow upon ſeparate 


blows in 


May. The flowers ſtand ſingly on long foot- 


ſtalks. This is leſs common than the 


Red ſort, 


and much leſs beautiful. Both forts are to be 


_ propagated by dividing the roots, or flips; the 


beſt time for which is Auguii or September, 


| when a moiſt day, if poſſible, ſhould 


be made 


At ceſcribed; 


Method 
of propa- 
gation. 


choice of for the work; if not, the earth ſhould _ 
and they 


be well watered, and the plants ſhaded, 
will ſoon take root. Ns 


4. German Catch-Fly, The varieties of this 


ſpecies are, 


Common Single Red German Catch-F ly, 


Double Red German Catch-Fly. 


Common Single Red German Catch-Fly grows 


It is now totally baniſhed gardens to make room 


for the | | | IT | 
Double Red German Catch-Fly. This is of 


no very long ſtanding in our Engliſh gardens , 


but the beauty of its flowers, and its ealy propa- 


gation, have now made it as common a perennial 
as any we have. It is a variety of the Single 
ſort, from which it was firſt raiſed from ſecds. 


The leaves are long, narrow, and poſſeſſed of a 
downy matter near their baſe, where they are of 


a purplith colour. The flower-ſtalks arite ſingly, 
will be from a foot and a half to two feet 11 
height, and are ſmooth and jointed. The 


leaves ſtand at the joints oppotite 


Towards the top of the ſtalks, under each joint, 


by pairs. 


exſudes a kind of viſcous matter of fo clammy 
a nature, as to entangle flies and other ſmall 


given to this ſpecies, The flowers 


_ infects. Hence the name of Catch-Fly was 
will rife to about two feet in height. They are 


terminate 


the ſtalks in ſmall cluſters; and for ſeveral joints 


downwards very ſmall flower-ſtalks iſſue, which 


are alſo terminated by flowers. Theſe make a 


colour, large, very double, and forming a fort 
or ſpike of a conſiderable length. They will 
be in blow in May, and, if the weather is cool, 


continue a conſiderable time in beauty; bur if 


very parching weather happens, as it often does 
at that early part of the ſummer, unleſs they are 


ſhaded, the ſhow will be ſoon over. 


The Single ſort is raiſed in plenty by the 
ſeeds; but the Double is to be encreaſed only 
by parting the roots, the beſt time for which is 


Auguſt, when every ſhip will grow, 


become a good plant. Theſe ſhould be well wa- 


tered and ſhaded on irit planting out. 


and foon 


5. Alpine 


Common 
Single, 


and 
Double 
Red 
German 
Carch- 
Fly 
deſcribed. 


very good ſhow, being of a fine red or purpliſh 


Method : 
of propa- 
gating 
them. 
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Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Alpine 
Lychais. 


5. Alpine Lychnis is a low - growing plant, | 
ſeldom ariſing to more than eight inches in height. 


The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, and of a 
deep - green colour. The ſtalks are erect, and 
jointed; and the leaves which garniſh them are 


| like the radical ones, but ſmaller, and ſtand op- 


Method 
of piopa- 
gation. 


poſite by pairs at the joints. The flowers are 
produced from the tops of the ſtalks in roundiſh 
bunches ;z they are of a purpliſh colour, and 


each of the petals is bifid, or cut in the middle; 


they will be in blow early in June, and are 
ſucceeded by ſeeds, which will be ripe in Au- 
guſt. of 


They are alſo to be encreaſed by parting of the 


roots, the beſt time for which is Auguſt. This 


| coup is a native of many mountainous, parts, 


Deſcrip- 


tion of 


Siberian 
Lychnis. 


Propa- 
gation. 


Lapland 
LVychnis 
deſcribed. 


Propa- 
gation. 


Titles. 


 faſeiculatis faſtigiatis. 


ut in our gardens thrives beſt in a moiſt, rich 
earth, and loves the ſhade. | 


chotomous, and about a foot high. The leaves 
are narrow, hairy, and grow oppoſite at the 
joints. The flowers are produced from the di- 


viſions as well as the tops of the ſtalks; they 
are white, have bifid petals, appear in June, 


and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, by which plenty 
of plants may be ſoon raiſed, as well as the 


ſtock encreaſed by parting of the roots in au- 


tumn. | | 

7. Lapland Lychnis ariſes with a ſingle ſtalk 
ſupporting the flowers. The ſingularity of this 
ſpecies is, that the petals are ſhorter than the 
calyx. The calyx is inflated, and much larger 
than any of the other forts. It is a plant of 


no great beauty, but makes a variety amongſt | 
others. | | „ 


It is to be encreaſed by parting of the roots, 


and by ſeeds. ä 


1. Scarlet Lychnis is entitled, Lychnis floribus | 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, | 
Lychuis hirſuta, flore coccineo, major; and Dodo- | 


næus, Flos Conſtantinopolitanus. 
of Tartary. 


2. Ragged Robin is ſtiled, Tychnis petalis qua- 


It is a native 


 drifidis, fructu ſubrotundo. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Caryophyllus pratenſis, fore laciniato fimplici, 


. flos cuculi; alſo, Caryophyllus pratenſis, flore 
Pleno. Cluſius calls it, Odontites Plinii; Gerard, 


Airmerius pratenſis mas; and Parkinſon, Tychnis 
 plumaria ſylveSiris ſimplex. It grows common in 


moſt meadows in Europe. | 


3. Batchelor's Button is termed, Lychnis floribus 


dioicis. 


In the Flora Lapponica it is ſtiled, Cu- 


cubalus caule compoſito, calycibus oblongo- ovatis. 


* x 


By theſe ſeeds plenty of plants may be raiſed. 


6. Siberian Lychnis. The flower-ſtalks are di- 


„** 


mapbrodito. 


into ſegments. 
23 . STAMINA are ten 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lychnis hylveſtris, five 
aquatica purpurea ſimplex ; allo, Lychnis ſylveſtris 
alba ſimplex ;, alſo, Lychnis alba multiplex; T\lli, 
Lychnis ſybveſtris noftiflora alba ſimplex, calyce am- 
Pliſſimo; and Cluſius, Melandrium Plinii genuinum. 
It grows by the ſides of ditches almolt every- 
where. 

4. German Catch - Fly is, Lychnis petalis in- 
tegris. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Si- 
lene floribus pentagynis, capſulis quinquelocularibus. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lychnis fylveſtris viſcoſa 
rubra anguſtifolia, Cluſius, Lychnis Hylveſtris; 
and Gerard, Muſcipula anguſtifolia. It grows in 
dry paſtures in many parts of the North of Eu- 
rope. 

5. Alpine Lychnis is, Lychnis petalis bifidis, 
floribus corymboſis. In the Flora Lapponica it is 
termed, Silene Lapponica Alpina, facie viſcariæ. 
Van Royen calls it, Silene floribus corymboſis, 
caule erecto, foliis lanceolato-linearibus, capitulum; 


Lapland, Switzerland, Siberia, and the Pyrenees. 
6. Siberian Lychnis is, Lychnis petalis bifidis, 

caule dichotomo, foliis ſubhirtis. 

of Siberia. Fd are N : 
7. Lapland Lychnis is, Tychnis calyce inflato, 

corolla calyce breviore, caule ſubunifloro, fore Her- 


brevioribus ; and in the Flora Lapponica, Cucu- 


Balus caule ſimpliciſſimo uniflero, corolld incluſd. 


It grows common in Lapland, Siberia, &c. 


2. CoROLLA conſiſts of five petals; their 
upper part is plane and broad, and frequently cut 


filaments longer than 
the calyx, alternately diſpoſed, and faſtened to 


the ungues of the petals, having incumbent an- 


there. 


germen, and of five ſubulated ſtyles longer than 


| the ſtamina, with reflexed downy ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM is a covered capſule ap- 
proaching to an oval figure, formed of five 


valves, and containing only one cell. 


6. SEMINA, The feeds are numerous and 
roundiſh. 1 9 5 


f P W 


ungues are of the length of the calyx; their 


4. PisrIiLLun conſiſts of an almoſt oval 


and Haller, Silene floribus in capitulum congeſtis. 
It grows common in the mountainous parts of 


It is a native 


In the Flora Suecia it is termed, 
| Cucubalus caule ſimpliciſſimo unifloro, petalis calyce 


ſs and | 


Lychnis is of the claſs and order Decandria ©: 
Pentagynia; and the characters are. 40 
I. CAL vx is a monophyllous, tubulous, mem- pan 
branaceous, permanent perianthium, indented at hyſtem. 
the top in five parts. N rag 


2 
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ON this genus are, 1 
Ipec ies. 1. German Wild Bugloſs. 

2. Oriental Baſtard Buglols. 

2. Virginian Wild Buglols. | | 
1. German Wild Bugloſs. The root is creep- 

ing. The ſtalk is upright, and three feet high. 
Ihe leaves are broad at the baſe, pointed, en- 
tire, and poſſeſſed of a white downy matter. 
The flowers come out from the tops of the 
ſtalks in inflated pendulent cups; they are al- 
moſt of a black colour, appear in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

2. Oriental Baſtard Bugloſs. The ſtalks are 
upright, ' branching, and two feet high. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſnaped, very rough and hairy. 
The flowers come out from the ends of the 
branches, ſitting cloſe, and are arranged in one di- 
rection; they are of 2 yellow colour, beauti- 
fully marked with dark- purple-coloured ſpots, 
appear in July and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen 
in the autumn. | 5 

3. Virginian Wild Buglos. The ſtalks are 
upright, and about a foot high. The leaves are 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
German 


Wild, 


| Oriental 3 75 
Baltard, 


i 1 
Virzinian 
Wild 
Bugiois, 

and grow in cluſters from the ſides of the ſtalks. 

The flowers are produced from the tops of the 

ſtalks on ſhort ſlender footſtalks, are of a Blue 
colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 
Method They are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
of raiſing the autumn ſoon atter they are ripe. When the 
em. plants come up, they muſt be thinned where 
they appear too cloſe, and be duly kept clean 

from weeds, which is all the trouble they will 
require. They may be alſo propagated by 
parting of the roots, which is beſt done in the 
autumn, that they may be eſtabliſhed in their | 


new ſituation before the froſts come on. They 


: 


narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, downy, ſoft to the touch, 


| 


will then flower ſtrong the ſummer following, 
and perfect their ſeeds, which if permitted to 
ſcatter, will not fail to afford plenty of plants 
tor encreaſe. 1 | 
1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Lycopfis foliis Ties 
integerrimis, caule erefto, calycibus fruteſcentibns 
inflatis pendulis. Cluſius calls it, Echium fore 
pullo; and Caſpar Bauhine, Echium fylveſtre la- 
nuginoſum; allo, Bugloſum Hlveſtre majus nigrum. 
It grows naturally in Tartary and moſt parts of 
German 7. | | | 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Lycopfis foliis lan- 
ceolatis hirſutis, caule ramoſiſſimo erecto, floribus 
ſecundis ſeſſilibus. Tournefort calls it, Echioides 
Orientale, bugloſi folio, flore Inteo maculis atro- 
purpureis notato. It grows naturally in Ame- 
rica. | 


Lycopfis is of the claſs and order Pentandria 


Monogynia; and the characters are, ee and 
1. CAL xx is a perianthium divided into five jn the 
| oblong, acute, patulous, permanent ſegments, Linnæan 


2. CoRoLLa is an infundibuliforme petal, ſyitem. 


The tube is cylindrical and crooked. The limb The cha- 
is divided into five obtuſe ſegments. 


in racers, 
Five con- 


vex; prominent, connivent ſcales cloſe the mouth 
of the flower. he 


3. STAMINA are five very ſmall filaments 


ſituated at the flexure of the tube of the corolla, 
| having ſmall covered anthers, _ 


4. PisTILLUM conſifts of four germens, a fili- 
forme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
bid, obtuſe ſtigma. _ 3 5 

5. Pericareium. There is none. The ca- 
lyx becomes large and inflated, and contains the 


] leeds. | | 58 - 
6. SeminA, The ſeeds are four, and nearly 


oblong. 
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 LYCOPUS, WATER HOREHOUND: 


HER E., are only two ſpecies of this ge- | 


7 


nus, viz. 
Species. 1. European Water Horehound. 
2. Virginian Water Horehound. | 
Deſerip. 3+ European Water Horehound. The root 


tion of is lender, creeping, and ſends down numerous 
European {lender fibres, which are of a blackiſh colour. 
The ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, hairy, hollow, 
and about a yard high. The leaves are oblong, 
pointed, rough, but not hairy, deeply ſerrated 
on the edges, and grow oppolite by pairs on the 
ſtalks, The flowers come out in cluſters round 
Vet, I. : | 


55. 


the ſtalks at the joints, almoſt their whole length; 
they are ſmall and of a white colour, appear in 
June, July, and Auguſt, and their feeds ripen 
in September and October. | 


2. Virginian Water Horehound; The root ou LD 
is ſlender, long, jointed, ſcreeping, and fibrated. 133 


The ſtalks are ſquare, hollow, hairy, and near ore- 

two feet high. The leaves are ſpear- ſhaped, ſer- hound. 

rated, hairy, of a pale- green colour, and grow 

oppoſite by pairs at the joints. The flowers 

come out in cluſters round the ſtalks almoſt their 

whole length at the joints; they are ſmall and 
. | | of 
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ceciives, diſtance, The talks are upright, firm, ſtriated, 
SY three or four feet high, and divide into branches, 
or rather footſtalks, near the top, for the ſup- 
port of the flowers. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed, ſmooth, ſeſſile, and grow three or four 
together at a joint. The flowers grow in ſpikes, | 
and are formed into panicles on the tops of the 
ſtalks, they are of a beautiful yellow colour, 
and the general characters ſhew their compo- 
ſition ; they appear in June and July, and the 


ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 
This plant grows naturally in ditches and 


Proper 
f:u-tiop, moiſt places in many parts of England, but is 
and nevertheleſs a fine ſhowy plant for the molt ab- 
2 ject parts of large gardens, where hardly any- 

: thing elſe will thrive, and 1s propagated with 
the utmolt facility by parting of the roots almoſt | 
at any time of the year, but more eſpecially in 
the autumn. - . 

Peſerip - Tufted Looſe Strife. The root is thick, 
non ef jointed, fibrated, and creeping, The ſtalks are 


Tufted, Upright, jointed, firm, and about a foot and a 


630 
of a white colour, appear in July and Auguſt, rally by the ſides of rivers, lakes, in ditches, &c. 
| but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. IM England and moſt countries of Europe. | 
Method Theſe ſpecies are propagated by parting of | 2. Virginian Water Horchound is, Lycoprs 
" bob the roots, the beit time for which is the autumn, faliis inequaliter ſerrulatis. Gronovius calls it, 
3 when the ſtalks decay. The firſt grows naturally | Lycopus foliis lanceolatis tenuiſſimis ſerratis, It 
by ditches and ſtanding waters in many parts of | grows naturally in Virginia. = 
England; which teaches us not to be over-nice Lycopus is of the claſs and order Diændria Mo- w_ 
in finding out a place wherein to ſtation it, but | nogyne; and the characters are, | 2s 3 
to aſſign it the coldeſt, the moiſteſt, and the moſt | 1. CaLvx is a monophyllous, tubular peri- Lienaan 
abject part of the garden, where a plant or two anthium, cut at the top into five narrow acute iyitem, 
are defired to be admitted for the ſake of ob- | ſegments, T . 
ſervation. The ſecond ſort, being a native of 2. Cos ol LA is one unequal petal, The tube des, 
America, is chiefly coveted on that account; | 1s cylindrical, and the length of the calyx. The 
but it has very little right to precedence on ac- | limb is cut into four obtule ſpreading legments, 
count of its fuperior beauty, It is propagated | of which the upper one is emarginated and 
by parting the roots in the autumn, and loves | broadeſt, and the lower one ſmaller. 
the ſhade, and a rich moiſt foil. e . STAMINA are two filaments, rather longer 
| 1. European Water Horehound is entitled, | than the corolla, and inclined towards its upper 
Titles. Tycopus foliis finuato-ſerratis. In the Flora Suecta | ſegment, having ſmal! antheræ. | | 
it is termed, Lycopus foliis indiviſis ; in the Hor- 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 
tus Clifert. Lycopus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, | a ſtraight filiforme ityle the length of the ſta- 
Marrubium paluſtre glabrum; Dalechamp, Side- mina, and a bifid reftexed ſtigma. | 
ritis Matibioli; Tournetort, Lycopus paluſtris gla- 5. PERICSARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
ber; allo, Marrubium aquaticum; and Farkinſon, | are lodged in the calyx. - 
Marrubium aquaticum vulgare, It grows natu- | 6. StMina, The feeds are four and roundliſh. 
NNO C CMN CNC NN CCC MCC COC Ng OOO OOO Oe x0 
0-41 A-Þ, --eEESSEY, 
LYSIMACHIA, LOOSE STRIFE. 
\HE perennials of this genus are uſually | half high. The leaves are oblong, narrow; 
| called, : CE. pointed, ſeſſile, and grow oppoſite to each other 
Species, 1. Yellow Willow Herb or Looſe Strife. at the joints, The flowers come out on foor- 
| 2. Tufted Looſe Strife. | ſtalks on each ſide of the ſtalks from the wings 
3. Quadrifoliate Looſe Strife. of the leaves; they are formed into globular 
4. Spotted Looſe Strife. heads or cluſters on the tops of the footſtalks; 
5. Jalap-leaved Looſe Strife. they are of a yellow colour, appear in June and 
6. Yellow Pimpernel of the Woods. | July, but are very rarely ſucceeded by. ſeeds in 
7. Yellow Money Wort or Herb Two-pence. England or any other country. ” | | 
8. Purple Money Wort. | = 3. Quadrifolate Looſe Strife. The root is Qua0ris 
1. Yellow Willow Herb or Looſe Strife. The | fibrated and ſpreading. The ſtalks are upright, fel, 
Yellow root is Creeping, thick, jointed, of a reddiſh co- | Jointed, undivided, and two or thiee feet high. 
| BOOT jour, and ſoon ſpreads itſelf to a conſiderable | The leaves are broad, oval, acute, and four of 


them grow at each joint, ſurrounding the ſtall; 


in a ray-like manner. Four flowers alſo arc pro- 
duced from each joint, coming out ſingly on 
ſlender footſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, 


and appear in July, but are rarely ſucceeded by 


ſeeds in England. 15 | 
4. Spotted Looſe Strife, The root is creeping. speted, 

The ſtalk is ſlender, and about a foot high. 

by 1 leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, often marked with 

black ſpots, and grow three and tometimes four 
together, ſurrounding the ſtalks at the joints. 

The flowers come out ſingly on ſlender footitalks, 

four of them ſurrounding the ſtalk at each joint; 

they are ſmall and of a yellow colour, appcar 


in June and July, and the feeds ripen in the 


autumn. | | p 
5. Jalap-leaved Looſe Strife. The root is Ta = 
creeping, and ſoon ſpreads itſelf under the fur- caved 


face to a conſiderable diſtance. The ſtalks are Looſe 


numerous from a root of long ſtanding, erect, Strife. 
and two feet high. The leaves are oblong, oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute, veined on the under fide, 
„„ ſmooth, 
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ſmooth, and grow oppoſite by pairs on ciliated 
channelled footſtalks. 
ſingly from the upper joints on long, ſlender, 
naked footſtalks; they are {mall and of a yellow 
colour, and appear in June and July, but are 
ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in this country. 

6. Yellow Pimpernel of the Woods. The 
ſtalks are numerous, weak, and lie on the ground. 
The leaves are oval, acute, and grow oppoſite 
by pairs at the joints. The flowers come out 
fingly on long ſiender footfſtalks from the wings 
of the leaves on each ſide the ſtalk; they are 
ſmall and of a yellow colour, appear in May, 
June, and July, and the leeds ripen in Augutt 
and September. This is a woodland plant, of 
little beauty, and is hardly ever culivated in 
gardens, 5 | 

7. Yellow Money Wort. The root is tender, 
ſmall, and ſpreading under the ſurface of the 
ground. The italks are numerous, weak, trailing, 
and ſtrike root at the joints as they he on the 
The leaves are ſmall, ſmooth, green, 
heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, and grow oppoſite by 
pairs at the joints. The flowers come out ſingly 


from the wings of the leaves on long lender. 


footſtalks; they are {mall and of a yellow co- 
lour, appear in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in the autumn. This ſpecics is feldom 
cultivated in gardens. 

8. Purple Money Wort. 


ſlender, hardly half a foot long, trailing, and 


ſtrike root as they Jie on the ground. The 


ecicnibed. leaves are ſmall, oval, roundiſh, ſmooth, and 


| : Method 
of piopa. 
Sation. 


ation. 


grow oppoſite by pairs at the joints, Ihe flowers 


come out ſingly from the wings of the leaves 
on ſlender footſtalks; they are ſmall and of a 
purple colour, appear in May, June, and July, 


The flowers come out 


| 


* 


and the feeds ripen in Auguſt and September. 


The culture of this ſpecies allo 1s hardly ever 
practiſed in gardens. oe 

Theſe are all propagated, like the firſt ſpecies, 
y parting the roots in the autumn; and, like 
that, delight molt in the ſhade and a moiſt ſitu- 


but as ſome of them hardly ever produce any, 
and all multiply very faſt by the root, that 
practice is ſeldom attempted, When the leeds 


They may be alſo raiſed from ſeeds 


are to be ſown, however, let it be in the 


autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe; for if they 
are kept until the ſpring, they frequently lie un- 


til the ſpring after before they come up. When 


T; 1 
i572 
4 es. 


will come up in the ſpring. 


the ſeeds are ſown in the autumn, the plants 
They muſt then be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, be kept clean 
from weeds, and conſtantly watered all ſummer, 
and in the autumn may be removed to the places 
where they are deſigned to remain. 

1. Yellow Willow Herb or Looſe Strife is 


entitled, Lyſmachia paniculata, racemis termina- 


libus. In the Flora Lappenica it is termed, Lyſi- 


machia feliis lanceolatis, corymbo terminali, Van 
Loyen calls it, Lyſimachia foliis lanceolatis, ra- 
cemo compoſito terminali; Caſpar Bauhine, Ly/- 


machia lutea major; John Bauhine, Ly/amachia 


lutea; and Ray, Ly/emachia lutea foliis breviorthus 


& obtuſis, floribus in ſummitate congeſtis. It grows 
moſt parts of Europe. by 

2. Tufted Looſe Strife is, Ly/machia racemis 
lateralibus pedunculatis. In the Flora Lapponica 
x is termed, Iyſimacbia ex alis foliorum thyrſifera. 


naturally at the ſides of waters in England and 


fo 


_ " 


The ſtalks are very 


a — 


Van Royen calls it, Ly/machio racemis fimplicibuss 
lateralibus ; Caſpar Bauhine, Lyſmackia bifclia, 
fore globeſo lutes; Cluſius, Lyſimackia lutea; and 
Gerard, Lyfimackia lutea fore globoſo. It grows 
naturally in marſhy places in England and moit 


parts of Europe; p 


3. Quadrifoliate Looſe Strife is, Lyſfmachia fo- ' 


lits quaternts ſubſeſſulibus, pedunculis quaternis uni- 
f'oris. Gronovius calls it, Lyſmachia foliis cvato- 


_ ecutrs quaternis; Petiver, Anagallis marina lutea, 


folits lots ſtellatis; and Plukenet, gfnagallis lutea, 
folis & floribus ex ecdem exorti quatuor, ex equa- 
libus ſucculorum intervallis cruciatim pcfitis. It 
grows naturally in Virginia. 

4. Spotted Looſe Strife is, Ly/ſimachia foliis 
fubquaternis, pedunculis veriicillatis "umifloris. In 
the 77ortus Cliffort. it is termed, Ly/ſmackia feliis 


lanceolgtis, foribus ſolitariis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, I,vfimachia Intea mincr, foliis nigris puntiis no- 


lalis; Cluſius, Ly/macha lutea IT; and Moriſon, 


Hlallariie affinis planta miner, flere luteo, foliis 
vis punitis netatis. It grows naturally among 
the reeds in Holland. | | 

g. Jalap-leaved Looſe Strife is, Ly/mach;a pe- 
liolis ciliatis, floribus cernuis. Wachendorf calls 
it, Ly/emachia foliis cvato-lanceclatis ſubcordatis, 
Peliolis margine utrinque lanatis, fore ſolitario; 
others, Lyſimachia Canadenſis, jalappe foliis. It 
is a native of Virginia and Canada. c | 

6. Yellow Pimpernel of the Woods is, I.y/- 
machia foliis ovatis acutis, floribus ſolitariis, caule 
procumbente. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Anagallis 


lutea nemorum; Cluſius, Anagallis; Gerard, Ana- 


gallis lutea; and Parkinſon, Anagallis fore Iutee. 


It grows naturally in woods and moiſt ſhady 


places in England, France, and Germany, _ 


7. Yellow Money Wort or Herb Two-pence 


is, Ly/ſmachia folits ſubcordatis, floribus ſolitariis, 

caulè repente. 

laria major Intca, Cammerarius, Anagallis mas 

Gerard, Nummularia ; and Parkinſon, Nummy- 

laria luiea. It grows naturally in moiſt places in 

England and molt countries of Europe. 
8. Purple Money Wort is, Ly/fmachia foliis 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Nemmia- 


ovatis acutiuſculis, pedunculis folio longioribus, caule 


repenle. Guettard calls it, Lyſimacbia foliis ſub- 


rotundis, floribus ſolitariis longe pedunculatis ; Sau— 
vages, Ly/emachia foliis orbiculatis planis, foribus 
ſolitariis rubellis, caule repente; others, Nummu- 
laria minor, purpuraſcente fore. 


It grows natu- 


rally on bogs and moiſt heathy ground In Eng- 


land, France, and Italy. 


| Lyſmachia is of the claſs and order Pentandria 


Monogynia; and the characters are, | 
1. CaryX is an erect, permanent perianthium, 


divided into five acute parts. | | 


2. CoRoLLA is one rotated petal, There is 
hardly any tube, the limb being cut almoſt to 
the bottom into five oval oblong ſegments, which 
are flat and ſpread open. „ 
3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments with 
acuminated anthere. | | 
4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 
an obtuſe ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a globular, decemvalvate 
capſule, containing one cell. _ 3 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and an- 
gular, | | 
The receptacle is glebofe, large, 


and punc- 
tated. | 
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Purple- 


ſpik ed 


Looſe 


Strife 


Its varie 


ties. 


and acute. 


Verti- 


Cillate, 


high. 


CHAP; 


COEXXT, 


LYTHRUM, WILLOW HERB, or PURPLE 
LOOSE STRIFE 


\ HE perennials of this genus are. 
1. Purple-ſpiked Looſe Strife, or Willow 
. 
2. Verticillate Looſe Strife. 
3. Petiolated Looſe Strife. N 
4. Linear. leaved Virginian Looſe Strife. 
5. Hyſlop-leaved Looſe Strife. 


1. Purple. ſpiked Looſe Strife, or Willow Herb. 
The ſtalks are numerous, angular, upright, pur- 
ple- coloured, and grow to be four or five feet 
high. The leaves are nearly cordated, oblong, 


ipcar-haped, and uſually grow oppoſite by pairs, 


though ſometimes there will be three growing 


together, ſurrounding the ſtalk at the joint. The 


flo:yers come out in long ſpikes at the tops of 
the ſtalks and branches ; they are of a beautiful 
reddiſh-purple colour, appear in July, and are 
ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 


There are many varieties of this ſpecies. The 
leaves of ſome are almoſt round; others are long 
The ſtalks of ſome are hexangular ; 


others are quadrangular, and of different heights. 


The flowers of ſome are of a florid red colour; 
others are of a purple in its different tinges. 


2. Verticillate Looſe Strife. The ſtalks are 
upright, firm, branching, and about two feet 
The leaves are oblong, downy under- 


neath, and grow oppolite by pairs on very ſhort 


Pctiolated 


footſtalks. The flowers are produced in whorls 
round the upper parts of the ſtalks; they are 


oft a pale-purple colour, appear in July, and the 


leeds ripen in the autumn. . 
3. Petiolated Looſe Strife. The ſtalks are 
woolly, upright, and about two feet high. The 


leaves are linear, and grow oppoſite by pairs | 


on footſtalks. The flowers come out from the 


lour, appear in July, and the ſeeds ſometimes 


: 0 Li n ear-. 


leaved, 


Virginian 


wings of the leaves on the upper parts of the 
ſtalks; they are ſmall and of a pale-purple co- 


ripen in the autumn. | 


4. Linear-leaved Virginian Looſe Strife. Theſtalk 


is lender, angular, erect, and about a foot high. 
The leaves are linear, entire, and grow oppoſite 


to each other. The flowers come out ſingly from 


and 


Hy ſſop- 


leaved 
Looſe 
Strife, 


ceſeribed. 


Varieties, 


Method 
of pri pa- 


gation. 


the wings of the leaves on each ſide the ſtalk; 
5. Hyſſop-leaved Looſe Strife. 


long, narrow, very much like thoſe of the Com- 


mon Hyſlop, and grow alternately. The flowers 
come out lingly, or two together, from the wings 


of the leaves almoſt the whole length of the 


branches; they are uſually of a blueiſh- purple 


colour, appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the autumn. | 
The chief varieties of this ſpecies are, 
The Broad Oppoſite-leaved. 
The Narrow-leaved. 
The Red-flowered. 
The Blue, 
The Purple. 5 | | 
All theſe ſorts are propagated by parting of 


\ 


the roots, the belt time for winch is the autumn. 


| ground clean from weeds. 


1 


lis alater nis linearibus, floribus hexendris, 


They all love a moiſt rich ſoil and the ſhade; 
and being thus ſtationed, their ſtalks will be 
taller, their ſpikes longer, and the flowers larger 
and more beautiful. When they are planted out, 
they will require no trouble, except keeping the 
This makes them 
valuable (eſpecially the firſt ſort, tho' a native 
of England, and moſt common) for large gar- 
dens, where a ſhow of flowers 1s required, and 


little expence is to be afforded, | 


They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds, which ſhould 


be ſown in the autumn, in beds of light earth, 


toon after they are ripe ; for if they are kept 
until the ſpring, they frequently lie a whole 


year before they come up. When the plants 


make their appearance, they muſt be thinned 


where they come up too cloſe. 
dry weather, and conitant weeding, muſt be af- 
forded them all ſummer ; and in the autumn 
they will be proper plants to ſer out for good. 


I. Purple-ſpiked Looſe Strife, or Willow Herb, 
| 18 titled, Iythrum folits oppoſitis cordato-lanceolatis, 


floribus ſpicatis dodecaudris, In the Hortus Clif- 


major; Moriſon, Blattaria rubra ſpicata major, 
folio ſubrotundo; 


Watering in 


Titles. 


Fort. it is termed, Lythrum foliis oppaſitis; in the 
Flora Lapponica, Lythrum floribus verticillatis. 
_ Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ly/machia ſpicata pur- 
pures; Cluſius, Lyſimachia purpurea communis 


Boccone, Ly/emachia trifalia 
ſhicala purpurea; allo, Lyſimachia quadrifolia pur- 


purea, mollioribus & longioribus foliis; and Tourne- 


fort, Salicaria vulgaris purpurea, foliis oblongis. 


It grows naturally by brook-ſides and moiſt 
places in England and moſt parts of Europe. 


2. Verticillate Looſe Strife is, Lythrum foliis 


oppoſitis ſubtus tomentoſis ſubpetiolatis, floribus ver- 
ticillatis lateralibus. Gronovius calls it, Lythrum 


foliis oppeſitis, floribus verticillatis, It grows na- 
turally in Virginia. Ss 


3. Petiolated Looſe Strife is, Lythrum foliis op- 


| poſttrs linearibus petiolatis, Horibus dodecandris. 
| Gronovius calls it, Lythrum foliis petiolatis, It 


is a native of Virginia. 


Gronovius calls it, Lythrum foliis linearibus, flo- 


| ribus bexandris ſolitariis. It grows naturally in 


Virginia, 

5. Hyſſop-leaved Loole Strife is, Lythrum fo- 
In the 
Hortus Cliſfort. it is termed, Lythrum foliis ala- 
terms. Iournefort calls it, Salicaria Mlſapi folio 


4. Linear: leaved Virginian Looſe Strife is, Ly!hrun 
| foltis oppoſitis linearibus, floribus oppeſitis hexanaris. 
they are ſmall and of a white colour, appear in 

July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
| The ſtalks * 
ate upright, divide into a few branches, and 

grow to about a foot high. The leaves are ob- 


latiore; Caſpar Bauhine, Hyſſopi folia; allo, Ly- 


ſimachia rubra non ſiliguoſa; allo, Ly/tmachia lini- 
folia purpures-cerulea, It grows naturally about 
watery and moiſt places in England, Germany, 
and France, | 

Lythrum is of the claſs and order Dodecandria 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, 

1. CAL V x is a monophyllous, cylindrical, 
ſtriated perianthium, having at the top twelve 
denticles, which are alternateiy ſmaller. 

2, CoROLLA is ſix oblong, obtuſz, patent 
petals, inſerted by their ungues into the, inden- 
tures of the calyx. a | 

24 3. STAMINA 


Cleſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
nan 
ſyſtem. | 
The cha- 
ractets, 
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length of the calyx, (the upper ones being ſhorter 
than the lower) terminated by ſimple aſſurgent 
antheræ. = | 


4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
an awl-ſhaped declining ſtyle the length of the 
| ſtamina, and a riſing orbicular ſtigma. | 


places, and the plants will immediately come up 
and flower the ſummer following. They may alſo 


in the autumn, but be too late to perfect their 
ſeeds. In either caſe, if you chooſe to have the 
roots continued, cut the ſtalks cloſe to the ground, 


will cauſe them to form freſh heads at the bot- 
tom, which will flower early the ſummer follow- 


ing. Nevertheleſs, to have theſe plants in per- 


fection, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown regularly every 


yearz and when the plants have flowered and | 


perfected their ſeeds, the roots ſhould be dug up, 
and thrown away; as they will, if they ſurvive, 


exhibit a bloom of inferior beauty to thoſe of 


VoL. I. 
55 


3. STAMINA are twelve filiforme filaments the 


Tipe, in beds of light earth, in warm well - ſneltered 


be ſown in the ſpring, and the plants will flower 


| 


as ſoon as the flowers begin to decay; and this | 


K 


forme. 


I 


5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, covered, ſharp= 
pointed capſule, containing one cell; 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are numerous and 
ſmall, | | 


2 82265 258 C 000K 
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young plants in the ſeed-beds. Theſe plants 
when young may be removed, but they do beſt 
when undiſturbed; therefore let the ſeeds al- 


ways be ſown in the places where they are to 


remain. N - — | 

| There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Titles; 
is named ſimply Malope. Moriſon calls it, Malva | 
betonice folio, and Barrelier, Alcea betonice folio, 


fore purpureo violaceo. It is a native of Hetruria 
and Mauritania. | | 


Malope is of the claſs and order Monadelpbia Claks and 
| Pohyanaria; and the characters are, order in 


1. CaLyx is a double perianthium. The ex- the Lin- 


| terior one is compoſed of three broad, cordated, e 


: 8 ſyſtem. 
acute, permanent leaves. The interior is mono- The cha- 


phyllous, permanent, erect, and cut into five rafter. 


ſegments. | 

2. CoROLLA conſiſts of five obcordated patent 
petals, which coaleſce at their baſe, _ 

3. STAMINA are numerous filaments, which 


join into a cylinder at bottom, but are looſe 


above, having reniforme antheræ. | 
4. PrsTILLUM. The germina are many, and 


| roundiſh ; the ſtyles the length of the ſtamina; 
and the ſtigmas ſetaceous and ſimple. | 4 


5. PERICAR PIV conſiſts of numerous roundiſh 
arilli, collected into a head. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, and reni- 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


& N K * 


. 


FEW ſpecies of this genus, though deemed 


biennials, ought nevertheleſs to come in 
here; viz. | 7 Ds. 
1. Common Mallow. 
2. Vervain Mallow. | 
| 3. Jagged-leaved Vervain Mallow. 
Deſcrip- 1. Common Mallow is ſo well known as to 
ee need no deſcription. 
| Malloy, tough, ſtrikes deep into the earth, and greatly 
impoveriſhes the ground, if permitted to grow; 
ſo that good huſbandry directs all gardeners and 
farmers to draw them out when young, otherwiſe 
the trouble will be very great; and if they are 
neglected, ſo that they flower, and the ſeeds 
- ſcatter, the labour of extirpating the breed will 
be more than doubled the ſucceeding ſummer. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with jagged 


Species. 


Varieties. 
which are ſought after for ſome collections. 
They are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon 
after they are ripe; and when the plants come to 
flower, ſeveral of the Common Mallows will ſhew 
themſelves with them. Theſe muſt be carefully 
pulled up as the flowers and leaves make their 
appearance, and then the feeds of both kinds will 


Culture. 


return. Theſe Mallows flower the ſecond ſummer 
from ſeeds, but the roots do not always die when 


the ſeeds are perfected; for the moſt part they 


become woody, thick, and ſtrong, and laſt for 
many years. e == 
EE Ihe root, leaves, flowers, and feeds of this plant 
Medicinal are uſed in medicine. A conſerve is prepared from 
Properties the flowers. The leaves are uſed in fomentations, 
cataplaſms, and emollient glyſters; they are the 
firſt of the four emollient herbs, and decoctions 
of them are employed in dyſenteries, ſharpneſs 
of urine, and obtunding acrimonious humours, 
Leman upright, branching, and about two feet high. 
Mallow. 8 
many parts. The flowers are like thoſe of the 
Common Mallow, but of a bright- red colour; 
they appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in the autumn. 
Varieties. 
among Gardeners by the names of, 
Smaller Vervain Mallow. 
Larger Vervain Mallov p. 
Downy-leaved Vervain Mallow. 
White-flowered Vervain Mallow. 
Theſe names in common uſe ſhew in what reſpect 
the varieties differ from each other. 


8 the ſame quality with the preceding, but is leſs 
mucilaginous. . 

| 3. Jagged-leaved Vervain Mallow. The ſtalks 
Jagged- hardly riſe to the height of the preceding ſpe- 
leaved . : : P 

Vervain Cies. The radical leaves are kidney-ſhaped, and 
Mallow their edges jagged or deeply cut into many nar- 
deſcribed. row ſegments z but thoſe on the ſtalks are com- 


poſed of five principal, which are winged, and 
finely divided. The flowers are ſhaped like the 

former ſpecies, and are of different colours in 

the different varieties; they appear in June and 
July, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 


Its root is thick, very 


leaves, and another with white flowers, both 


2. Common Vervain Mallow. The ſtalks are 


The leaves are beautifully cut or divided into 


| The varieties of this ſpecies are. diſtinguiſhed | 


This plant is a fine emollient, and nearly of 


| 


India. 


CCLXXXII. 
M N 0 W. 
Beſides the varieties reſpecting the colour of 
the flowers, there are, | Vikas 
The Round-leaved. 1 


The Curled-leaved. 
The Taller, &c. | | 
The beſt way of raiſing theſe forts is to ſow 1, 


the ſeeds in March or April in beds of common of propa. 


mould made fine. The ſeeds will ſoon come up; gauon, 
and if they are in the places where they are de- 
ſigned to flower, they muſt be thinned to about 

a foot and a half diſtance from each other; if 

not, when they are about three inches high they 
ſhould be planted in rows at about the above 


j diſtance in the places where they are to remain, 


The next ſummer they will flower, and perfect 


| | their ſeeds, by which freſh plants may be raiſed , 


but if the ſtalks are cut down, as foon as the beſt 


| ſhow of blow is over, and before the ſeeds are 
| ripe, they will ſhoot out afreſh from. the root, 


and flower very well the next year, TOE. 
1. Common Mallow is titled, Malva caule 
erecto herbaceo, foliis ſeptemlobatis acutis, pedunculis 
pelioliſque pilgſis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
termed, Malva caule erecto, foliis multipartitis. 


Titles, | 


| Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Malva ſylveſtris, folio 
be more certain of producing the like forts in 


ſinuato, Gerard, Malva jylvefiris ; and Parkinſon, 


| Matva vulgaris. It grows common in England, | 
and moſt. parts of Europe. . 


2. Common Vervain Mallow is, Malva caule 
erecto, foliis multipartitis ſcabriuſculis, Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Alcea vulgaris major; Cluſius, Alcea 
vulgaris; Gerard, Malva verbenacea; and Par- 
kinfon, Malva vulgaris, ſ. Malva verbenacea. It 
grows naturally in England, France, and Ger- 
many. „ 5 1 

3. Jagged-leaved Vervain Mallow is, Malva 
foliis radicalibus reniformibus inciſis, caulinis quin- 


| quepartitis pinnato-multiſidis. Columna calls it, 


Malva montana, ſ. alcea rotundifolia laciniata; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Alcea folio rotundo laciniato; allo, 
Acta vulgaris minor; and John Bauhine, Alcea 
tenuifolia criſpa. It grows naturally in hedges 
and paſtures in England and France, alſo in 

Matea is of the claſs and order Monadelphia Po- 
Handria; and the characters are, | | 

1. Cal vx is a double perianthium. The exte- 
rior is compoſed of three heart-ſhaped, acute, 
permanent leaves. The interior is monophyllous, 
large, permanent, and cut at the rim into five 
broad ſegments. 4 | 
2. CorOLLa conſiſts of five obcordated, pre- 

morſed, plane petals, which coaleſce at their baſe. 
3. STAMINA are numerous filaments inſerted in 
the corolla, which join at cheir baſe, and form a 
cylinder, but ſpread open above, having kidney- 
ſhaped anthere. 
4. P1sTILLUM conlifts of an orbicular germen, 
a ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, and many ſetoſe ſtigmas 
as long as the ſtyle. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a round depreſſed head, 
compoſed of numerous arilli faſtened to the co- 
lumnar receptacle, and opening on their inſide. 


Claſs and 
order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, and kidney- 


ſhaped. | 
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Species, 


Common 
Hore- 

hound 

deicribed. 


Medicinal 
properties 
of this 
plant. 


F oreign, 


leaves are large, round, and white. The ſtalks 


and near a yard high. The leaves, as the diſtinctive 
name imports, are narrower than the other va- 


and hoary, and of an agreeable odour. The 


July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


and 
French 
Hore- 
hound 
deſcribed. 


spanim, 


and 
Cretan 
Hore- 
hound, 


Alyſon, 


white colour, and the general characters ſhew 


| weak, downy, and about eight inches high. The 
dented on their edges. The flowers come out in 


large, of a purple colour, appear in July, and 


right, hoary, and about a foot high. The leaves 


E A£ 


MARRUBIUM, 


X this genus are, 
O 1. Common Horehound. 
2. Foreign Horchound. 
3. French Horehound. 
4. Spaniſh Horehound, 
5, Cretan Horehound, 
6. Alyſon, or Galen's Mad- wort. 
7. Eſeudo-Dictamnus, or Common Baſtard Dit- 
tany. . 5 N 
8. Acetabulous Baſtard Dittany. | 
1. Common Horehound. The root is woody, 
tough, and fibrous. 'The ſtalks are ſquare, hoary, 
and about a foot high. The leaves are roundiſh, | 
indented, hoary, grow oppoſite by pairs, and are 
of a ſtrong, and to moſt an agreeable, odour. The 
flowers come out in whorls round the ſtalks at 
the joints; they are ſmall, of a faint-purple or 


| 


their compoſition ; they appear in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 

The leaves of this plant are aperient, deobſtruent, 
promote the ſecretion .of the fluids, and are of 
ſignal ſervice in humoural aſthmas, old coughs, 
Jaundice, dropſy, green- ſickneſs, &c. 

2. Foreign Horehound. Of this ſpecies there 
are two principal varieties, the Broad-leaved and 
Narrow-leaved. Ihe ſtalks of the Broad- leaved 
are thick, ſquare, hoary, and a yard high. The 


of the Narrow-leaved are ſlender, ſquare, hoary, | 


riety; they are alſo longer, but, like that, white 


flowers of both grow in whorls round the ſtalks, 
having briſtly cups; they appear in June and 


3. French Horehound. The ſtalks are ſlender, ; 


leaves are ſmall, roundiſh, filky, white, and in- 


whorls round the ſtalks; they are moderately 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | | 
This ſpecies alſo hath a variety of larger growth, 
but in other reſpects is very little different. 
4. Spaniſh Horchound. The ftalks are up- 
right, hoary, and near two feet high. The leaves 
are roundiſn, white, grow oppolite, and are ſer- 
rated on their edges. The flowers come out in 
thick whorls round the ſtalks at the joints, having 
ſpreading ſnharp- pointed cups; they are of a pale- 
purple or white colour, appear in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. oo, _ 
5. Cretan Horehound. The ſtaiks are up- 


are nearly oval, woolly, indented at the top, and 
grow oppolite by pairs. The flowers come out 
like the other forts in whorls at the joints, and 
the calycinal ſegments are awl- ſhaped; they ap- 
ear about the ſame time with the former, and 
in favourable ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen accordingly. 
6. Alyſon, or Galen's Mad-wort. The ſtalks 
are upright, hoary, divide into a few branches, 
and grow to about a foot high. The leaves are 


are thick, very hairy, and about two feet high. Acerabi- 


membranaceous, large, and angular; their colour 


great part of the ſummer, but the feeds ſeldom 


hungry, dry foil, and their continuance will be foil. 


| ble, except keeping them clean from weeds, and 
| thinning them where they are too cloſe. The 


them abroad. | | 
ſhould be potted, and ranked with the hardieſt 
| green-houſe plants. The other forts alſo, like 


calls it, Marrubium album vulgare; alio, Marru- 


and moſt of the northern countries of Europe. 


wedge-ſhaped, curled, hoary, and indented. The 


-CCLXSNTH, © 


HOREHOUND. 


flowers grow in {mall looſe whorls round the 
ſtalks, having no involucrum; but the ſegments 
of the perianthium are ſtiff, prickly, and ſpread 
open. The flowers are of a bluiſh purple co- 
lour, appear in May and June, and the feeds 
ripen in Auguſt, = 
Galen fays, this plant is a ſovereign remedy 
for the bite of a mad dog. 5 6 

7. Fſeudo-Didlamnus, or Common Baſtard Dit- pfad. 


tany. The ſtalks are woody, divide into nume- higtanic 


rous woolly branches, and grow to about two nus, 
feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, round, 
hoary, and grow oppoſite to each other. The 
whorls are imall, white or purple, and the 
flowers continue in ſucceſſion the greateſt part of 

the ſummer, but are rarely ſucceeded by ſceds in 
England. 3 8 1 

8. Acetabulous Baſtard Dittany. The ſtalks 254 


The leaves are heart-ſhaped, concave, rough, and loss 
hoary. The flowers grow in whorls round the 3 
ſtalks, but are in a manner hid by the many Jescribed. 


ſegments of the calyx, which in this ſpecies are 
is a pale- purple, and they continue in ſucceſſion 


ripen in England, _ = | ; 
All theſe forts ſhould be planted in a poor, Proper 


laſting. * Hh | 5 
The firſt ſix ſorts are raiſed by ſowing the Method 

ſeeds in the ſpring, in beds of light dry earth. of propa- 

When the plants come up, they require no trou- Satin. 


ſeventh and eighth ſorts are always propagated 
by cuttings: Theſe being ſet in any of the ſummer 
months will grow, but their ſituation ſhould be 
naturally dry, warm, and well-defended, or they 
will be liable to be killed by the winter froſts; 
on which account, a few plants of each ſhould 
be ſet in pots to be houſed in winter, to keep up 
the ſtock, in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be killed 
by the ſeverity of the weather. Indeed, when 
the whole garden conſiſts of rich moiſt earth, and 
is but ill defended, it would be in vain to plant 
In all ſuch ſituations the plants 


theſe, will grow by cuttings ; and if the foil is not 
naturally poor, rubbiſhy, and dry, a plant or two 
of all the forts except the firſt ſhould be potted 
and houſed, for the ſame reaſons and for the 
ſame purpoſe as the two laſt. | 5 8 
1. Common Horehound is entitled. Marrubium Titles, 


dentibus calycinis ſetaceis uncinatis. Caſpar Bauhine 


bium album villoſum; C luſius, Marrubium vulgare; 
and others, Marrulium album. It grows naturally 
about villages, heaths, pathways, &c. in England, 


2. Foreign Horehound is, Marrubium foliis 

e vato-lanctolatis ſerratis, calycum denticulis ſetaceis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Marrubium album latiſolium 
peregrinum; allo, Marrubium album anguftifolium 
peregrinum; Cluſius, Alarrubium alteram Pannont- 
Um, 
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cm, and Dalechamp, Marrubium Creticum, It 
grows naturally in dry ſterile places in Crete, Si- 
cily, and Auſtria, ENG, 
2. French Horehound is, Marrubium dentibus 
calycinss ſetaceis refis ville/is, Barrelier calls it, 
Marrubium album ſericeo parvo & rotundo folio , 
alſo, Marrubium album Hiſpanicum majus. It grows 
naturally in France and Spain. 
4. Spaniſh Horehound is, Marrubium calycum 
limbis patentibus, denticulis acutis. Herman calls 
it, Marrubium album rotundifolium Hiſpanicum ; 


and Barrelier, Marrubium ſubrotundo folio. It grows 


naturally in Spain. 


5. Cretan Horehound is, Marrubium foliis | 


ſubovatis lanatis ſuperne emarginato-crenatis, denti- 
culis calycinis ſubulatis. Tournefort calls it, Mar- 
rubium album candidiſſimum et villoſum. It is a 
native of Crete. | 
6. Alyſon, or Galen's Mad-wort is, Marrubium 
foliis cuneiformibus quinquedentatis plicatis, verti- 
cillis involucro deſtitutis. 
rubium album, foliis profunde inciſis, fore cæruleo; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Ahſſon verticillatum, foliis pro- 
fundè inciſis; and Cluſius, Ahſſon Galeni. It grows 
naturally in Spain. 8 | = 
7. Pſeudo-Difamnus, or Common Baſtard Dit- 
tany, is, Marrubium calycum limbis planis villgſis, 
foliis cordatis concavis, caule fruticoſo. Caſpar 


. 


Moriſon calls it, Mar- 


—_— 


having ſimple antheræ. 


Bauhine calls it, Pſeudo-Didtamnus verticillatus ino-- 


are lodged in the calyx. 


dorus; and Dodonæus, Pſendo-Didtamnus. It is a 


native of Crete. 


8. Acetabulous Baſtard Dittany is, Marrubium 
calycum limbis tubo longioribus membranaceis: an- 
gulis majoribus rotundatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, P/eudo-Ditlamnus acetabulis Moluccæ; and Bar- 
relier, Dictamnus falſus verticillatus, pericarpio co- 
noide, Boetius. It is a native of Crete. 


Marrubium is of the claſs and order Didynamia Ola 


Gymmnoſpermia ; and the characters are, and or 
1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, tubular, funnel- ia the © 


ſhaped, decemſtriated perianthium, having an Linnzan 


| equal ſpreading brim, indented in ten parts. 3 
2. CoROLLA is one ringent petal. The tube St og 


is cylindrical ; the limb gaping, with a long 
mouth. The upper lip is erect, linear, ſemibifid, 


and acute; the lower lip is broad, reflexed, and 


divided into three ſegments; the middle one 


being broad and emarginated, the lateral ones 


acute. | 


3. STAmina are four filaments under the upper 


lip, of which two are longer than the others, 


4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 


a filiforme ſtyle the length and ſituation of the 


ſtamina, and a bifid ſtigma. 5 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 


6, SEMINA, | The ſeeds are four, and oblong, 7 


PTT 
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MATRICARIA, FEVERPFEW. 


HE ſpecies of 
are, | 

| Species, I. Sea Feverfew, 

| 2. Oriental Feverfew. 

3. Common Feverfew. 


Sea, foot long, and divide into many branches, which 


ſpread near the ground. The leaves are bipinnated; 
the pinnæ are of a thickiſh ſubſtance, ſhort, 
convex on their upper ſide, concave underneath, 
and their colour is a dark-green. The flowers 


the genus for this place 


are produced in kind of umbels from the ends 


and ſides of the branches; they are moderately 


large, of a white colour, appear in July, and the 


ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


2. Oriental Feverfew. The 
branching, hoary, and about a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are compoſed of a multitude 
of narrow ſegments, in the manner of Milfoil; 
they are large, uſually conjunct, and of a ſil- 
very white colour. The flowers come out ſingly 
from the ſides of the branches on hoary foot- 
ſtalks; they are large, white in the radius, but 
yellow in the diſk, and look like the flowers of 
Chamomile ; they appear in July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn, | | 

_— right, round, ſtriated, firm, branching, and two 
 Feverfew Or three feet high. The leaves are compound, and 
deſcribed. each conſiſts of about ſeven oval folioles, which 

are cut into ſeveral obtuſe ſegments, and are of 
a yellowiſh-green colour. The flowers come out 


ſtalks are upright, 


1. Sea Feverfew. The ſtalks grow to about a 


3. Common Feverfew. The ſtalks are up- 


in plenty from the ends and ſides of the branches; 
the rays are white, but they are yellow in the 


middle; they appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen 
in September. | 5 5 


This plant is a moſt powerful uterine; a de- j,, uſes i 
coction of it with chamomile flowers and mug- medicine. 


wort gives inſtant relief to hyſteric complaints. 


It is efficacious in moſt diſorders attending the 
female ſex, an admirable carminative, a great 
expeller of flatulent diſorders, affords a fine warm 
ſtimulating bitter, and poſſeſſes moſt of the qua- 
lities of chamomile flowers, though perhaps in a 
weaker degree. Outwardly applied, it 1s good 
againſt the St. Anthony's fire, hot ſwellings, and 
inflammations of all kinds. = 
For the flower-garden it is alſo much reſpected 


in its numerous varieties. By good culture the 


flower becomes double, fiſtulous, and preſents 
itſelf in other pleaſing forms; inſomuch that we 
have of it, . RI 

The Sulphur-flowered Feverfew, 

Small Fiſtulous Feverfew. 

Large Fiſtulous Feverfew. 

Semi-double Feverfew. 

Full Double Feverfew. 

Short-rayed Feverfew. 

Rayleſs Feverfew. 


Varieties. 


Curled-leaved Feverfew. 


Theſe ſorts are pretty permanent from ſeeds, 
if the plants are not too near each other in the Calture. 
beds. Let the ſeeds therefore be gathered from | 
the beſt kinds of the different forts, and ſown $ 
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the ſpring in bedsof any common mould made fine, 
and {lightly raked in. The plants will ſoon come 
up, and when they are about three inches high, 
they may be either ſet out for good, or in beds 
prepared for the purpoſe, planting them at about 
ſix inches diſtance from each other. When they 
have ſtood in beds a few weeks, every other 
ſhould be taken out, and planted in thote places 
where they are deſigned to make a ſhow; for they 
are very beautiful plants, and would be inferior 


to few of our larger flowering kinds, were it 


not for the ſtrong diſagreeable odour which they 

poſſeſs. If you are deſirous of preſerving the 
roots, cut the ſtalks down when the beſt ſhow of 
blow 1s over, and before the leeds are ripe, and 
the ſummer following they will ſhoot out afreſh, 
and produce plenty of flowers. 

They are all propagated alſo by planting of 
the cuttings in the ſpring, or any ot the ſunimer 
months. By this method the Full-doubles are 
kept in their perfect ſtate, and the Curled-leaved, 
or any beautiful ſingularity which ſhall preſent 
itſelf, may be continued. 1 5 

Whoever is fond of theſe plants ſhould have 
recourſe to both methods of propagation, for they 
are often ſhort-lived; the plant ſhewing itſelf 
frequently a biennial, though in ſome ſoils the 
root often continues for many years. Recourſe 
ſhould be had to ſeeds, to propagate thoſe ſorts 

which ripen them freely ; and cuttings ſhould be 
employed to continue any ſingularity, or to 


multiply thoſe plants which by their double- 


neſs are incapable of affording good ſceds. | 
The two firſt ſpecies are allo propagated in 
the ſame manner. The firſt is allowed a place in 
general collections, and the Oriental fort is ad- 
mired for its beautiful ſilvery leaves. It muſt 


pots, to be houſed in winter, in order to continue 
the ſort in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be killed by 
bad weather, | 


Title: * „ 
biemiſpbiericis foliis bipinnatis ſubcarnaſis; ſupra con- 


1. Sca Feverfew is titled, Matricaria receptaculis | 


. o % 9 * 


vexis, ſul tus cerinatis, Ray calls it, Chamæmelum 


| equal, | 


maritimum Perenne humilius, foliis brevioribus craſſis 
cbſcure virentibus. It grows naturally on the ſca- 


| ſhores of England, and moſt of the northern coun- 


tries of Europe. | 

2. Oriental Feverfew is, Matricaria foliis bi- 
Pinnatis, pedunculis ſolitartis. Vaillant calls it, 
Matricaria munolcucanthencs, foliis argenteis ple- 
rumque cenjugatis; and Tournefort, Chamemelum 
orientale incanum, miliefclii folio. It is a native of 
the Eaſt. | 

3. Common Feverfew is, Matricaria ſoliis com- 
Peſerts planis: foliolis ovatis incifis, pedunculis ra- 
mais. Caipar Bauhine calls it, Matricaria vulgaris, 
. jativa; and Dodonzus, Matricaria. It grows 
naturally about villages, in cultivated fields, by 
way-ſides, hedges, &c. in England, and molt 
parts of Europe. : 

Matricaria is of the claſs and order Synge- (4, 


ng Polygamia Superfiua ; and the characters are, and order 


1. Calyx. The general calyx is hemiſphæ- in the 
rical; the ſcales are linear, imbricated, and nearly 3 
: 


2. CorolLa. The compound flower is ra- raQers. 
diated. The hermaphrodite florets in the hemiſ- 
pherical diſk are numerous, and each conſiſts of 
one funnel-ſhaped petal, cut at the brim into five 
ſpreading ſegments. The females in the radius are 
oblong, and indented 1n three parts at the top. 

3- STAMINA of the hermaphrodites, - are five 
very ſhort capillary filamenrs, having a cylindrical 
tubular anthera. | | 

4. PisTiLLUM of the hermaphrodites, conſiſts 
of an oblong naked germen, a filiforme ſtyle the 


| length of the ſtamina, and a bifid patent ſtigma. 


In the females it conſiſts of a naked germen, a a 


I, | | | filiforme ſtyle the length of the hermaphrodites, 
have a light dry foil, and a warm ſituation; and | TN 
being rather tender, a few plants ſhould be ſet in | 


and ten revolute ſtigmas. Py 
5. PERICARPIUM. There 1s none. | 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds of the hermaphrodites 
are ſingle, oblong, and have no down. The ſeeds 
of the females are ſimilar to thoſe of the herma= 
phrodites. | ES oe Co de 
The receptacle is naked and convex. 


NCA ROK RENO CK RO OK ET HNOK NOK HK KNE 


NE DE O L A, CLIMBING AFRICAN ASPA- 
RAG Us. . 


| HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus ; 

3 one of which is tender, the other called 
Virginian Medeola, Lily or Little Martagon. 

This plant The root is ſcaly, ſmall, and fibrated. The 

deicnted, ſtalks are ligneous, tough, unarmed with thorns, 

and about a foot high. The leaves are ſpear- 

ſhaped, and grow in whorls round the ſtalks. 

The flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks 

on ſlender footſtalks ; they are of a pale herba- 

ceous colour, hang drooping, and the general 

characters indicate their ſtructure ; they appear 

in June, but are not ſucceeded by ripe fruit in 


| 


England, ; 
Metho! It is propagated by parting of the roots, the 
*X mos... Yor. 1; GT 
Zion, 55 


beſt time for which is the autumn. It is tolera- 
bly hardy, but requires a light freſh ſoil that is 


not too moiſt. Being thus ſituated, you will have 


a better chance of offsets for encreaſe; for unleſs 
the ſoil and ſituation perfectly agree with it, it is 
very ſlow in affording its offsets. 


This ſpecies is titled, Medeola foliis verticillatis, 


ramis inermibus. Gronovius calls it, Medeola foliis Titles. 


gellatis lanceolatis, fructu baccato; and Plukenet, 
Lilium ſ. martagon puſillum, floribus minutiſſimè 


herbacets. It grows naturally in Virginia. Claſt 


Medeola is of the claſs and order Hexandria aud ores 
Trigynia; and the characters are, "4: In ths 
1. CaLYx. There is none. 


7 2 


Linnæan 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species. 


De ſcrip- 

tion of the 
Sea 
Medick, 


2, CoROLLA is fix oval, oblong, equal, patent, 
revolute petals, 


3. STAMINA are ſix awl-ſhaped filaments the 


length of the corolla, having incumbent an- 
theræ. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of three corniculated 


n 


„ 


germens, and the like number of ſtyles, with thick 
recuryed ſtigmas. | 


5. PERICARPIUM 18 a roundiſh, trifid, trilo- 


cular berry. 


6. Semina, The ſerds are ſingle, and heart- 
ſhaped, ach | 


men e- fron foe fn -- {nn 4-1 on ee hom mn om þ 


CCLXXXVI. 


MEDICAGO, ME DIR. 


* Perennials of this genus are, 


; 1. Sea Medick, - * 
2. Yellow Medick. | 
3. Lucern, or Medick Fodder. 


1. Sea Mcdick. The ſtalks are herbaceous, | 


woolly, branching, about a foot long, and lie on 
the ground. The leaves are trifoliate, and grow 
at the joints on ſhort footſtalks ; the folioles are 
ſmall, wedge-ſhaped, and downy. The flowers 


come out from the ends and ſides of the bran- 


ches in ſmall cluſters; they are of a bright-yel- 


low colour, appear in June and July, and are 


f Yellow | 
Medick, | 


ſucceeded by round, ſnail-ſhaped, downy, prickly | 


pods, containing ripe feeds, in September. 
2. Yellow Medick. The ſtalks are numerous, 


round, flexible, branching, about a foot and a 
half long, and he on the ground. The leaves 


are trifoliate, and of a deep-green colour; the 
folioles are {pear-ſhaped, obtrie, and ſawed to- 
wards the top. The flowers come out from the 


ends and ſides of the branches in cluſters; they | 
are of a yellow colour, and without ſcent; ap- 


pear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 


narrow moon-ſhaped pods, containing ripe ſeeds, 


and 
Lucern. 


in September. 
3. Lucern 
which, if not obſtructed, will ftrike ſeveral yards 


into the ground. The ſtalks are annual, nume- 
rous, round, upright, and grow from two to 


three feet or more in height, according to the 


colour, and grow alternately. 
arranged in ſpikes, which come out from the | 


ſoil in which the plants are ſtationed. The leaves 


are trifoliate; the folioles are ſpear-ſhaped, ſer- 


rated near the top, an inch and a halt long, and 
half an inch broad; they are of a dark-green 


wings of the ſtalks on naked footſtalks; they are 


Varicties. 


Method cf 


propagat- 
ng them. 


— | 
of a fine purple colour, and the general characters 


indicate their ſtructure; they appear in June and 


July, and are ſucceeded by contorted 
taining ripe feeds, in September. 

The varieties of this ſpecies are, 

Saffron- coloured Flowered Lucern. 

Yellow-fiowered Lucern. 

Violet- coloured Lucern. 

Violet and Yellow-flowered Lucern. 

Striped-flowered Lucern. 

Theſe varieties are preſerved in gardens by 
thoſe who are fond of numerous ſorts of plants, 
bur it is the Purple- coloured fort that is the 
moſt common, the freeſt ſnooter, and moſt 
generally cultivated for fodder. | 

All the above ſpecies are eaſily propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring. Two or three 
plants of a fort will be ſufficient for obſervation; 


pods, con- 


hath a very thick ſtrong root, 


The flowers are 


os 


and may be afterwards removed to the 


vocates; by 


ſo that when the ſeeds come up, the weakeſt 


| plants ſhould be drawn our, leaving only a deſired 
| number of each kind, in their reſpective places. 


The varieties of Lucern may be continued in 
their different colours by layers; for if the young 


ſhoors are laid in the ground as they ariſe in the 


ſpring, they will ſtrike root, become good plants, 
places 
where they are deſigned to remain. e 


The Purple: flow ered Lucern is now cultivated | 


in great plenty in many parts of England for the 
fake of the fodder. It was known to the antients, 


and its praiſes, cultivation, and uſes, were extolled 
by the firſt writer on huſbandry, Its old name, 
the name by which it is found in Virgil, Colu- 
mella, Palladius, &c. is Medica, and was given to 
this plant, it is faid, becauſe it was firſt brought 
from Media. But be this as it will, it certainly - 
grows in a ſtate of nature in Italy, France, Spain, 


and ſeveral parts of Europe; and the ſeeds might 


be gathered in any of thoſe countries for ute, had 


none ever been received from Media. We have 
it growing naturally in our meadows and paſtures 


in many places; ſo that we can boaſt that this 
celebrated plant claims Britain, as well as other 


countries, for its native reſidence, and that it is as 


much an indigenous plant of Britain as of Media. 
L ucern is cultivated as an article of huſbandry 
have their ad- 


three different ways, all of which 


Broad Caſt. 
Drill Sowing. | 
By Plants or Sets from the Nurſery. 

. Broad Caſt. 1 
The land ſhould have borne a crop or two 


of barley, oats, beans, or the like, that no 
ſward or roots of any kind may 
If it has lain fallow, and been folded cern by 


among it. 


— 


Method 


of culti- 
5 be found vating Lu- 


the preceding ſummer, it will be ſo much the Broad 


better; and for want of this, it ſhouid be well Call. 


manured with the beſt and ſtrongeſt dung that 


can be procured: For though Lucern will grow 


upon poor, ſandy, hungry foil, it likes a rich, 
deep, light ſoil to ſport in; and in ſuch a fitua- 
tion it will be more luxuriant, and afford the 


| repetition of cutting the oftener proportionably 


to be made. 


The land muſt be prepared for the reception 


of the ſeeds by ploughing, which muſt be as 
deep as the nature of the foil will bear it. 
repetition of the ploughing mult allo be in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength of the foil. In ſtubborn 
lands it muſt be very often ploughed croſs-ways, 
and harrowed with heavy harrows, to ſeparate the 


parts, 


The. 


——_— 
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parts, and break the clods; in lighter ſoils leſs 

loughing will be ſufficient. In ſhort, it muſt 
be ploughed and harrowed until the mould is 
made fine, and then the uſual preparations that 
are neceſſary previous to a crop of barley; will 
for the moſt part be ſufficient to prepare the foil 
properly for the reception of the ſeeds of Lu- 
cern. | 

A ſettled dry weather ſhould be the time for 
the Lucern to be fown ; becauſe if much rain 
happens ſoon after the ſeed is committed to the 
ground, it is apt to burſt, and your hopes of a 
crop are deſtroyed ; on which account do not ſow 
it too ſoon in the ſpring, nor yet tco late, becauſe 


it is ſubject to be deſtroyed by the fly, if very dry 


weather ſhould happen when the plants are young. 
Ihe beginning of Aprilis certainly the beſt time for 
the work, if the weather will permit; but if the 
land is warm and light, the middle of March is a 
good ſeaſon, though I would by no means ſow it 
the beginning of March, or earher, as is by 


ſome recommended, becauſe theſe plants, when 


young, are liable to be taken off by the froſts, 
and very ſharp ſpring froſts ſometimes happen 


after the plants will of courſe have come up from 


ſuch early ſowings. | | 
The manner of this performance is what is 
_ uſually practiſed for ſowing of clover. It muſt 
be ſcattered with an even hand, and twelve 
pounds of feed will be ſufficient for an acre. 
No barley or oats ſhould be town among it, as 


is practiſed in France and many parts, tor that 


Will proportionably weaken if notdeſtroy the crop. 
The Lucern ſhould poſſeſs the ſtrength of the 
whole land, and if the above quanticy be uni- 


formly ſown, it will for the moſt part produce 
plants enough al moſt at proper diſtances to occupy 


the whole ſpot without much thinning. 


When the ſeed is ſown, it ſhould be well har- 
rowed with a light harrow ;z and after the plants 
are come up, the ground ſhould be haed to de- 


ſtroy the weeds; at which time the weakeſt plants 
ſhould be cut up, where they appear too cloſe, 


This work ſhould always be performed in dry 


weather, that the roots may be effectually killed, 
and prevented from ſtriking atreſh. 


1 June the Lucern may be mowed, and if the 


ound has been neglected to be hoed, the ſooner 
it is done the better, that the annual weeds riſing 
up with it may be extirpated before they have flow- 
ered, ſhed their ſeeds, and poiſoned the ground. If 
the ground has been kept clean from weeds, the 


mowing ſhould be deferred until July, when it will 
begin to flower; then is the time to cut it for 


hay, which, when done, ſhould be immediately 
carried off the ground, to be made in conve- 
nient places. The ground ſhould be next hoed, 
and a promiſing ſecond crop will ſoon preſent it- 
ſelf. This may be cut in the autumn, for two 


| cuttings only ſhould be made the firſt year; or 
it may be eat up by ſheep, turning them in when 


the Lucern is grown from the firſt cutting to be 
abour half a 5 high. Here they may regale 
themſelves until the end of ſummer, fatten and 
much improve the land through the effects of 
their conſtant reſidence, to the greatly forwarding 
and loading the crop for the ſummer following. 
In November the ſheep ſhould be taken off the 
land; and in Februaty the ground between the 
rows ſhould be hoed, to kill the riſing weeds, 
and air the ſurface of the earth, the better to 
admit the benign influence of the ſun, ſhowers, 
and air, to exhilarate the Lucern crop. 

In large tracts of Lucern harrowing will be 
ſufficient, which ſhould be done by a good ſtrong 
harrow, to kill the weeds, and keep the ground 
clean. This is certainly a very good way for large 


will afford 


drills. 


quarters, as it is found by experiment to do very 
little damage to the roots of the Lucern ; but if 


the weeds, by that method, are far from being 


all deſtroyed, the hoeing, as at firſt, ſhould be 


and the ſucceſſive crops will ſufficiently pay for 

the extraordinary trouble of the performance. 
Early in May the Lucern will be fit to cur; 

and it will afford four crops, at proper intervals; 


during the ſummer ; or, if it is neceſſary, ſheep 


may be turned upon it in March, which may be 
continued until nearly the middle of April; and 


if they are then taken off, the crop will be grown 


ſtrong enough to cut in June. Another cutting 
may be made in July, or early in Avguſt; and 
after that ir may be eat up, when it is grown 


repeated in {mall tracts, where it can be done, 


about fix inches high, if neceſſary, by ſheep or 


larger cattle, as before. 
As the ſtalks of Lucern are annual, they al- 
ways die to the ground at the approach of winter; 


lo that when they ceaſe to grow, which will be 


in November, the cattle ſhould be all taken off 
the ſpot, otherwiſe they will eat off the crown of 
the buds, and greatly injure the enſuing crop. 
The ground between the rows ſhould be hoed in 
| February; the weeds mult be conſtanily deſtroyed 


the following and all ſucceeding ſummers; ana 
the Lucern being now grown ſtrong, may be 


eaten upon the ſpot by any fort of cattle, and 


in a year. | | N Sap 

This firſt is the moſt natural, eaſy, and leaft 
expenſive way of railing. Lucern. 
now to the ſecond, which is by ſome recom- 


_ mended, and by many practiſed, namely, raiſing 


Lucern by 
SI Ps Drill Sowing. | 

The land ſhould be well ploughed, as before, 
pulveriſed, and in every reſpect made fit for the 


reception of the ſeeds, which being done, drills 


ſhould be drawn acroſs it at a foot and a 


half or two feet (according to the richneſs of 


the ſoil) diſtance from each other. The drills 


you, if mowed, five ſucceſſive crops 


Proceed we 


Manner 
of propa. - 
gating 
Lucern | 
by Drill- 
Sowing, 


ſhould be hardly half an inch deep, and in them 


ing them over with the fineſt mould out of the 


may be ſaved, ſix or ſeven pounds being ſufficient 
to ſow an acre, Spaces between the rows muſt 
be left to hoe the ground, keep it clean, and 
ſtir the ſurface, to the 


| the ſeeds ſhould be thinly ſcattered, ſlightly cover- 


By this method, it is urged, much ſeed 


great forwarding of the 


plants. If this method is practiſed, the ground 


ſhould be hoed early after the appearance of the 


Lucern plants, that the weeds may be more ef- 


fectually killed before they have got too big to 
ſtrike root again; at which hoeing alſo the Lu- 


| cern plants in the rows ſhould be thinned where 


they come up too cloſe, to prevent their choaking 
and deſtroying one another, which is always the 


caſe if they are over-crowded, The hoeing muſt 
be repeated as often as the riſing of the weeds 
makes it neceſſary, and by the end of July the 
flowers will appear, when it ſhould be cut for 
hay, and the after-management be the ſame as 
before. * | 


I come now to the third method of propagating 


Lucern, namely, 


By Plants or Sets from the Nurſery. | 
A nurſery for the raiſing of the plants muſt be 


| ſet apart for the purpoſe, which muſt be well dug, 


cleared from all roots and weeds, clods muſt be 
broken, and the whole made as fine as poſlible ; 
its exrent ſhould be in: proportion to the 
quantity of ſets to be raiſed. Some are at the 
trouble of laying it out in beds, in order to 5 

8 * OE | | the 


and 

by Plants 
or Sets 
from the 
Nurſery. 
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the feeds, leaving alleys between then; but as weeds, and managing every - thing properly, it 
all expence which is not abſolutely neceiſary | will bring forth in greater abundance. 5 
thoula be avoided, this nicety need not too Lucern ſeems peculiarly deſigned to be Tycern | 
ſtrictly be adhered to; and the iceds may be | eaten green, it being very ill adapted for hay, deſigned 
ſown all over the ground thinly, and with an notwichſtanding its excellencies in that way have to be 
even hand, in the ſame manner as moſt eſculents bren ſo laviſhly extolled. 1 do not pretend to nova 
for the kitchen- garden are ſowed. I he laſt week lay, but that when it happens to be made good, i 
in March, or the firit in April, are the beſt its virtues are very great, and that it may be of 
| times for the purpole, provided the weather be | fo great an heart as at once to ſerve for fodder 
fine and dry; and when the feeds are ſown, | and corn. But this L mult aſlert, it is very rarely 
they ſhould be raked in, in the ſame manner you | that it can be got well. Writers on this ſubject 
would carrots, onions, or the like. When the | ſay, that after it is mown, it muſt he in the 
| plants come up, they mult be thinned where Warth, and be frequently turned. The ſtalks 
they are too cloſe, and be conſtantly kept | of this plant are known to be very juicy, and 
free from werds all ſummer; and by Auguſt before they can be ſo ſufficiently hayed this way 
they will be grown to be ſtrong plants, and | as to be fit to carry, a fortnight at leaſt muſt be 
highly proper to form the Lucern plantation. expected to claple, betore which time they will 
it the ground has been in tillage, and is in good be nearly buried in the freſh ſhoots of the after- 
heart, it may bear a crop of oats or barley the math, and will proportionably damage the crowns 
ſummer before; if not, it will be advitcable to | of the roots where they he for fo long a ſeaſon, 
let it lie fallow, giving it the uſual tilts that are The young thoors allo ariſing from the roots all 
neceſſary for a crop of wheat, If it has borne | about them, will in a manner ſhade them, and 
oats or barley, it ſhould be deeply and well Keep the ground ſo cool, that the time of their 
ploughed as ſoon as they are taken off; and if being finally hayed will be protracted ; ſo that 
it has a ſecond ploughing before the roots are | Lucern ſhould be taken off the ground as ſoon 
planted, it will be the better. The laſt week | as poſſible after it is cut, and hayed in a con- 
in Augult is the beſt time for the purpoſe z and | venient place, Add to this, that there will be 
having the ground in good order, a. ſufficient | 4 double expence of carriage; which argues 
number of hands ſhould be in readineſs to carry | ſtrongly againſt any plant's general utility, that 

on the bulineſs with diſpatch, Some ſhould be | ought to be ſhifted from place to place with 
taking the plants with the greateit care out of horſes and waggons before it 1s finally brought 

the ſeminary 3 others ſhould be engaged in | home for uſe, FF 

' ſhortening the tap- roots, (which ſhould be fix, During the time it is making, a particular 
leven, or eight inches in length, according to gloomy dry weather is allo neceſſary to its well- 
their ſtrength) and in cutting off the tops two | doing. If very hot weather happens, the leaves, 
inches above the crown, throwing the roots as which are the fineſt parts of the plant, drop off. 
they prune them into a tub full of freſh water It little rain falls, the whole turns black, and 
provided for the purpoſe, if the weather is dry; if is good for nothing. So that Nature does not 

it be moiſt or rainy, they are as well without it. | {ſeem to intend this plant, in theſe parts, for ge- 

A third ſet ſhould be employed in making the lines | neral uſe for hay; but its chief utes are, to be 
for the rows; a fourth in ſetting the plants ; | cut and eat green, for which purpoſe there is 
and a fifth in neating up the whole. no plant in nature that is equal to it, if the foil 

The rows in common ſhould be two feet | © we N 3 0 « itſelt 3 . | 
aſunder, in better land a yard, and in good | ._ 0 * Sh Ny WE it. enen TIO Fans Carly The chief 
ſuitable foils a yard and four inches. The di- 12 ne Prins fore other green fodder can be uſer of 

| Nance of the plants allo in the rows ſhould vary had, and becomes highly ſerviceable to ſuckling _ 
- $ccording to che" poodriels'or poverty of the Fil. e who fatten their lambs, and the new-milched os 
A foot in ſome is a good diſtance; in others they cows whotrail their udders. Theabundance it yields 
ſhou'd be ſet a foot and a half, two feet, or allo bas prodigious, | Its affording lo many diſtinct 
mote, aſunder. If they ſhould be ſet too far cutting during the ſummer 1s a ſtrong argument 
aſunder, ground will be loſt; if too near, they or Fry this plant; the goodnels of its Es 
will rot one another, eſpecially if a wet ſeaſon an 12 TN is known to poſſeſs, is another; | 
ſhould happen. The nature of the ſoil muſt be pur tt u lang It may be raiſed on flony, andy, 
a direction for every one as to the proper diſtance | ?YNF-UP land where ardly any-thing elle will 
at which to plant the Lucern. | grow, its propagation ſhould be earneſtly en- 
| | | torced, eſpecially in populous countries where 
by | ſuch land abounds, that a greater abundance may 
be afforded the inhabitants for the encreaſe of 
milk, butter, cheeſe, &c. „ 
Where the land is not naturally dry, light, 
| and warm, or if not ſandy and gravelly, I muſt 
own I cannot encourage any-one to begin a plan- 
tation of Lucern of any tolcrable extent, as its 
ſucceſs will be very precarious. If it is wet and 
cold, a dwindling crop only muſt be expected, 
and your Lucern will go off in two or three 
years. In ſtrong loams and clays it does very 
ill; and I am fully perſuaded, we have hardly 
| any part of Leiceſterthire where Lucern can be 
The ſummer following the crop muſt not be | propagated to greater profit than the natural her- 
expected to be in perfection; but it will improve | bage of the place. = 
yearly, and when arrived to its full growth, In dry, ſandy, gravelly ſoils, therefore, Lucern Proper 
which will be the third year from planting, will | may be propagated to amazing advantage. It 50. 
afford five or fix cuttings every ſummer. Horſe | grows admirably in light mould on the-rops of 
or hand hoeing between the rows muſt be regu- | rocks, ſtone quarries, &c. obtruding its roots 
larly uicd every February, and the weeds ſhould | within the crevices of ſuch places, and ſending 
be conſtantly deftroyed as they ariſe ; for by | them deep in gravel and ſand. 6 og 
thus keeping the ground in ſtirring, clean from | The propagation of Lucern in Britain, there- 
| | (tore, 


Method. The uſual method of planting the ſets is 
0 * 1 5 : . I | 
of making a hole with a dibble or ſetting - ſtick | 
planting in the manner practiſed tor cabbage plants; 
the ſets. but the far better way is by making a nick at 
right angles with the ſpade, and planting them 
in the manner 1 have directed to plant ſced- 
ling elms, and other foreſt-trees, from the ſe- 
minaty to the nurſery. They ſhould be ſet in 
an upright poſition; the tops of the crowns 
mould be jult covered with the mould; the foil 
ſhould be well cloſed to the ſides of the roots; 
and after the ſurface of the ground 1s levelled 
and made fine, the buſineſs is done. 1 
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fore, ſhould be conſidered as partia!; and no doubt 


it was from the above reaſons that it gained ſo 
little ground when firſt brought into England from 
France about the year 1650. It made a buſtle, in- 
deed, about that time, but ſoon became neglected 
and forgot. Of late years it has been extolled for 
fodder 8 any of the products of Nature, 
and very probably it is ſo on hot, parched 
lands, where hardly any-thing elſe will grow; 
eſpecially if a dry ſummer ſhould happen, when 


| herbage of all kinds is ſcarce in England, this 


plant ſeems to reſiſt the drought, and flouriſhes 
n the hotteſt ſeaſons, regardleſs of rain or cooling 


ſhowers. In the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies it is oy: | 


pagated to great advantage, and will there bear 
cutting every eight days. At Lima it is regu- 


larly brought to the market for ſale; and it is paſt 


a diſpute, that every part of the warmer cli- 
mates of America where fodder is wanting may be 
ſupplied by Lucern, which being cultivated will 
grow and flouriſh more than in theſe parts of 


Europe, to the great benefit of the cultivators, 


The 


as well as (if become general) of national ad- 
vantage to ſuch places. | 
Of all the three methods laid down for culti- 


broad-caſt vating this plant, I prefer the firſt, namely, the 


method 
of colti- 
vating 


Lucern a 
to be pre · At the firſt hocing, the plants may be left at re- 


ferred. 


thened, but not overloaded, by its vegetable 


| Method | 


| gating it 
by ſets 

the worſt 
method, 


broad-caſt, becauſe attended with leaſt expence, 
and becauſe, trom many experiments lately made, 
it is found productive of the greateſt crops. 


gular diſtances every-way; be no ways crowded in 
any part, yet full; and may be ſo made to occupy 
the whole ſpace, that the earth will be bur- 


off-ſpring; whereas when the plants are in rows, 


a great thare of them muſt be crowded, be- 


caute they will grow large by having ſuch large 
diſtances as three feet four inches between the 
rows inactive. By thoſe interſtices alſo being 


unoccupied, a proportionable leſs quantity of 


Lucern will be had than its increaſe in height 


by the large ſpaces and regular hoeings between 
the rows. | | | | | 


i 


The worſt of all the methods of propagating 
of propa- Lucern is by ſets from the nurſery, becauſe | 


the molt expenſive and moſt diſcouraging to 
put in practice. I do not ſay but tnat ad- 
mirable crops may be had this way, and that 


the ground may be burthened to a nicety; but 
with all the art that can be uſed, it can be 
made fo little ſuperior, if equal, to the broad- 


caſt, and the expence of it is 1o much the more 


extraordinary, that it is a practice which ought to 


be exploded for raifing plantations of Lucern of 
any tolerable extent. Indeed, I wonder how any 
one ſhould think to enforce the general culture of 
Lucern by drill-ſowing and ſets from the nur- 
ſery. With gentlemen, indeed, theſe methods may 


probably be the more taking, and the novelty will 
put them upon trying the experiment. But how | 


trifling will the quantity of Lucern be which gen- 


tlemen will propagate for experiment and amuſe- 
ment ! If the culture of Lucern becomes general, 


it muſt be performed by farmers, who have no 


money for experiments, nor hardly any ideas for 
any-thing out of the common road ; and who, if it 


was neceſſary, could never be prevailed upon to 
purſue any other way of raiſing it than by broad- 
caſt, the method which they have been bred 
up to, and by the fruitful crops of which they 
have hitherto paid their rents and maintained 
their families. Tell the farmer of the virtues 
of Lucern, its excellence for cattle of all kinds, 


and that it may be mowed four or five times a 


year; he will liſten to you with great attention, 


and reſolve to appropriate the greateſt part of 
his farm to ſo uſeful an herb. But when he en- 


quires after its culture, and you acquaint him 
| Vor. I. ; | 
566. 


that the ſeeds muſt be ſown in drills, or that ſets 
mutt be raiſed in the nurſery, and then planted 
out in lines at certain diſtances, he will only 
laugh at you. His wonder and indignation till 
encreaſe, when you inform him, that if the hay 
through ſhowers ſhould be turned black and 
Ipoiled, (as a certain author does) it may be 
brought to its true ſmell and taſte by laying of 
ſalt over each ſtratum in the mow. He then 
concludes you mad indeed! and with a ſneering 
laugh tells you, that he never heard talk of 


ſalting any-thing but his beef and bacon. 


If, therefore, the culture of Lucern becomes 
general in England, it muſt be by broad-caſt, 
which is the beſt as well as the cheapeſt and 
eaſieſt method; whilſt the other arts may be 


ment, and are fond of ſuch amuſements. 

The quantity of Lucern propagated ſhould be 
accerding to the number of cattle which are to 
be maintained; and as it ſhould always be cut 


and carried green off the ground, the cuttings, 
like thoſe of underwood, ſhould be made at 


proper intervals, taking a piece only at a time, 
and in ſuch a manner, that when the laſt cutting 
of the piece is made, that winch had been cut 
firſt will be in good growth for a ſecond ope- 
ration. Fifteen inches, or a foot and a half, is 
a proper height to cut it to be eaten green: 
though the firſt cutting ſhould be made when it 
is lower, and the laſt taller, that a ſucceſſion 


grows again for their relief. 
If it ſhould be aſked, how long a plantation 


| of Lucern will laſt, it may be anſwered, that 
this depends upon the nature of the foil and 


ſituation in which it is ſtationed. In a cold, 
damp, ſtarved place, though it may grow at firſt, 


practited by thoſe who have leiſure for experi- 


Proper 
quantity 
of Lucern 
to be pro- 
pagated, 


and 

dire Nions 
for cut- 
ting it. 


may be regularly kept up; otherwiſe, when the 
laſt cutting is made, the cattle muſt ſtarve, or 
have other ſupplies, while this kind of graſs 


How long 
a planta- 
tion of it 
will laſt, 


it will go off in three or four years; eſpecially 


if there be couch-graſs to incommode it, which 


a mortal 'enemy to Lucern. In dry, ſuitable 
foils, it can hardly be ſaid ever to decay. In 
ſuch places it is known to flouriſh for half a 
century, and probably may laſt half a century 
longer; indeed, there is no period to be aſſigned 
for the decay of Lucern in a ſuitable foil and 


uſually grows in ſuch places, and which is 


Proper 
ſoil and 
ſituation. 


fair treatment; nay, with the fouleſt play, in 


ſuch a ſituation, you can hardly kill it. A Gen- 
tleman aſſured me, that having a ſmall plan- 


it into a garden, the Lucern was pulled up, and 
the ground double dug. Notwithſtanding, it 


freſh ſhoots ſtill preſented themſelves ; plainly 
ſhewing that there is no getting rid of Lucern, 
after it has once taken poſſeſſion of a place 
ſuitable to its nature, until the roots, by having 
the crowns taken off by conſtant hoeing, are ren- 


become ineffectual, and they die of courſe un- 


But though Lucern will live long, it will abate 


buſineſs ſhould be performed in November, or 
early in December, as ſoon as the laſt cutting 
is over, The richeſt, the ſtrongeſt, and the beſt 
rotten dung ſhould be got for the purpoſe ; ne- 
vertheleſs, if your Lucern plantation is on an 
unfavourable ſoil. which is cold, clayey, moiſt, 
or the like, it will be better to aſſiſt it with ſuch 
manure as ſoot, lime, malt-duſt, aſhes, &c. 

With regard to raiſing the ſeeds of Lucern, 


| this ſhould be from the ſecond cutting; for the 
8 A firſt 


tation of Lucern, and being willing to convert 


came up all over the ſpot; and though it was 
cleared off as often as it made its appearance, 


dered fo weak, that their efforts for freth ſhooting 


der the conſtant repetition of ſuch ſevere diſci- 
pline. Ve Th 


in vigour, unleſs manured like other herbage. This 


Proper 
time to 
raiſe the 
ſeeas. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING 


AND GARDENING. 


Titles. 


cumbente tomenioſo. 


firſt will grow too rank for the purpoſe, and be 
ſeldom productive of much ſeed ; nay, from the 
ſecond or any cutting much ſeed 1s rarely pro- 
duced, and in unfavourable ſeaſons hardly any 
at all, It is to be purchaſed, however, of the 
ſcedſmen all over England, who import it from 


abroad; and as the rates are fo very reaſonable as 


at about 8d. or gd. per pound, it may be pur- 
chaſed cheaper than what it can be raiſed for at 
home; and as the ſeed is much better, the lowing 
ſeed for ule is not worth the attempt. 

1. Sea Medick is titled, Medicago pedunculis 
racemeſis, leguminibus cochleatis ſpinaſis, caule pro- 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Tri- 
falium cochleatum maritimum lomentoſum; Cluſius, 
Medica marina. It grows naturally on the ſhores 


of the Mediterranean Sea. 


Defcrip- 
tion of the 


- Greater, - 


—_— —— _—_ 


2. Yellow Medick is, Medicago pedunculis ra- 
cemoſis, leguminibus lunatis, caule proſtrato. Caf. 
par Bauhine calls it, Trifolium ſylveſtre luteum, 


filiqud cornutã; John Bauhine, Medica fylveſtris , 


Cluſius, Medica flavo flore; Gerard, Trifolium lu- 
teum ſiligud cornutd ; and Parkinſon, Medica fru- 
teſcens flavo fore Cliſii. It grows naturally on 
the borders of fields, by way - ſides, and dry 
places in England and moſt parts of Eu— 
rope. | 

2. Lucern or Medick Fodder is titled, Medi- 
cago pedunculis racemaſis, leguminibus contortis, 
caule erecto glabro. Cluſius calls it, Medica legi- 
tima; Moriſon, Medica ſativa, and Lobel, Fæ— 
num Burgundicum. It grows naturally in warm 
places in England, France, Spain, &c. 
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MELIANTHUS, HONEY FLOWER. 


Called, 


I. Ihe Greater Honey Flower. 


2. The Smaller Honey Flower. 


1. The Greater Honey Flower. The root is 
thick, woody, and ſpreading. The ſtalks are 
ligneous near the bottom, hollow, knotty, irre- 


gular, of a whitiſh colour, and grow to be fix 


Honey 
lower. 


or eight ſeet high. The leaves are large, and 


 FFAHERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


to the laſt degree beautiful: Each conſiſts of 
about four or five pair of ſharply-ſerrated fo- 


lioles terminated by an odd one; a leafy jagged 
border runs on each ſide the midrib connecting 


the folioles : They embrace the ſtalk with their 


baie, have ſtipulæ growing ſingly to the bottom 
of each footſtalk, and are of a whitiſh, chear- 
ful, and luſcious green colour. 
produced in long ſpikes from the tops of the 
ſtalks; they are of a brownith chocolate colour, 


having a monophyllous, compreſſed nectarium, full 
of a honey juice, appear in June, and ſometimes, 


though very rarely, are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 


in the autumn. 


2. Smaller Honey Flower. 


ſoft to the touch, branching a little, and four or 


five feet high. The leaves are compoſed of four 
or five, pair of folioles rerminated by an odd 


one, but they are not near ſo large as the 


former; they have ſtipule on each ſide their 
baſe, are of a dark-green colour on their upper 


ſide, whitiſh underneath, and on the whole are 
very beautiful. The flowers come out from the 
ends and ſides of the ſtaiks in looſe hanging 
bunches ; they are ſmall, but anſwer to the cha- 
racters of the former ; their colour is a compo- 
fition of green, ſaffron, and pale-red ; the petals 


near the baſe are green and tipped with ſaffron 


colour, and the ſmelling part is a pale red ; they 
appcar in June, but are very rarely ſucceeded by 
ſceds in England. | 

Theſe ſpecies, being both natives of Africa, 


The flowers are 


The root is thick 
and woody, but not ſo ſpreading under ground | 
as the former. The ſtalks are ligneous, round, 


were deemed green · houſe plants, and treated 8 
cordingly; but they are now found to be tolerably 


hardy, as they will bear our common winters in 


dry, well-ſheltered places, and diſplay their utmoſt 


beauty when growing in the full ground, when 


their roots are unconfined by pots, and their 


ſtems aſſume their natural growth, without 


being drawn weak and disfigured through the 
confinement of a green-houſe. | 


They are ealily propagated by the ſutkers, Method | 


and the firſt ſpecies ſends theſe forth in 
great plenty. They will begin to ariſe in the 
ſpring, and there will be a ſucceſſion of them all 


of propa · 


gating 
them. 


ſummer. They may be taken up any time, 


when they are of proper ſtrength, and are poſ- 


ſeſſed of a fibre or two, and they will then be 


good plants to ſet out for good. 

The ſecond ſpecies does not ſend out ſuckers 
ſo freely as the firſt ; but then the flips will 
grow, and by this means plenty of plants may 


be ſoon obtained. The cuttings ſhould be taken 


off in any of the ſummer months, and planted 
in pots filled with light earth. The pots ſhould 


be then ſet in the green-houſe, in a ſhady. part 
of it, and the plants ſhould be regularly watered. 


When you find them in a growing ſtate, they 


muſt be taken out of the green-houſe, otherwiſe 


they will ſoon look ſickly, and draw weak; and 


the pots muſt be plunged up to the rims in 


the common mould, in a ſhady part of the gar- 


den. Here they may ſtand until November, 
when they ſhould be ſet in the houſe for the 


firſt winter with the hardieſt green-houſe plants, 


and in the ſpring may be turned out of the pots, 


where they are deſigned to remain. 

The ſoil for both kinds ſhould be light, dry, 
and rubbiſhy, and the place warm and well de- 
fended ; and when ſuch a ſituation is wanted, 
ſome plants of each kind. muſt be regularly kept 
in the green-houſe in winter, whereby the ſorts 
may be encreaſed, in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be 
— by bad weather. 05-7 _ 
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Deſcrip- 


tion of 


Common, 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Melianthus ſti- 
pulis ſolitariis peticlo adnatis. Herman calls it, 
Melianthus Africanus, It grows naturally in 
{t.chiopia. 3 8 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Melianthus ſtipulis 
geminis diſtiutis. 
Africanus miner fetidus; and Ray, Meliant bus 
by/iquanerſ's minor fetidus. It grows naturally in 
rhiopia. 

Melianthus is of the claſs and order Dich namia 
Angieſpermia ;, and the characters are, 

1. CALYX 18 a large, unequal, coloured peri- 
anthium, divided into five ſegments, of which 
the two upper are oblong and erect : The lower 
one is very ſhort, gibbous, and bag-ſhaped ; and 
the two others are ſpear- ſnaped, erect, and placed 
oppolite. | | 

2, CoROLLA is four ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, 
patent petals, connected at their ſides, and re- 
flexed on their points. ES 


Comineline calls it, Melianthus 


The nectarium is monophyllous, very ſhort, 
compreſſed oh the ſides, cut in the margin, 
ſituated in the lower ſegment of the calyx, and 


With it faſtened to the receptacle. 


3. STAMINa are four awl-ſhaped, erect fila- 
ments the length of the calyx, of which the 
two inferior are rather ſhorter than the others, 
having cordated, oblong, quadrilocular antheræ. 
4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a gibbous, four- 
cornered germen indented in four parts, an erect, 
awl-ſhaped ſtyle the length and ſituation of the 
ſtamina, and a quadrifid ſtigma. _ 3 
5. PeRICARPIUM is a quadrangular, ſemi- 
quadrifid capſule, the angles being diſtin& and 
acute, divided into diſtended cells by partitions, 


and opening between the angles for the diſcharge 


of the ſeeds. hs 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are four, roundiſh, 
and faſtened to the center of the capſule. 
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JJ) coral 
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PHERE are three ſpecies of this genus, 
1. Common Melic Graſs. _ 
2. Tall Siberian Melic Graſs. 
3. Ciliated Melic Graſs. 


1. Common Mel:c Grals. The root 1s long, | 


flender, and creeping. The ſtalks are ſlender, 


round, hollow, jointed, purpliſh near the top, 


and about a foot and a half high. The leaves 
are narrow, pointed, grow ſingly at the joints, 


1 


Tall 


Siberian, 


and ſheath the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers 


are e from the tops of the ſtalks in 


ſimple, drooping panicles; they are ſmooth, of 


of 3 colour, and uſually hang all on one 

they appear 
chiefly in June and July, though they are ſome- 
times met with in the end of ſummer and in 


e on weak ſlender footſtalks ; 


the autumn. 


turally in moiſt woods in 


2. Tall Siberian Melic Graſs. The ſtalks are 


round, hollow, jointed, and three feet high. 


The leaves are like thoſe of oats, but ſmaller, 
grow ſingly at the joints, and ſurround the ſtalk | 
The flowers come out in 


with their bale. 


branching panicles from the tops of the ſtalks ; 


and 
Ciliated 
Melic 
Grafs. 


they are ſmooth, having no ariſtz, and appear 
in June and July. „ | | 
3. Ciliated Melic Graſs. The ſtalks are 


The leaves are long, narrow, grow ſingly at the 


joints, and are poſſeſſed of woolly matter near 


Method 
of propa- 
ation. 


the baſe, where they form a kind of ſheath to 
the ſtalks. The flowers come out from the tops 

of the ſtalks in ſimple, looſe, ſpreading ſpikes; 

jag are very white and hoary, and appear in 
uly, 


© Whoever is inclined to have a few of theſe 


grafſes to be ready tor obſervation, may eaſily 
effect it by ſowing the ſeeds in the autumn ſoon 
after they are ripe, or the ſpring following. 


They will grow in any foil or ſituation, and will 


require no trouble except keeping them clean 
from weeds, 


E 


| gynia; and the characters are, 
ſlender, round, jointed, and about two feet high. | 


„„ EO” 


berbibus, paniculd nutante ſimplici. In the Flora 
Lapponica it is termed, Melica floribus ſub culmo 
pendulis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen mon- 
tanum avenaceum, locuſtis rubris; alſo, Gramen 
montanum avenaceum ſpicatum; allo, Cramen ave- 
naceum, locuſtis rarioribus; John Bauhine, Gra- 


men locuſtis rubris; and Moriſon, Gramen ave- 
It grows na- 


naceum ſpica muticd rariore glumd. 
Said aud moſt of 

the cold countries of Europe. | 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Melica petalis im- 
berbibus, paniculd ramoſiſſims, Gmelin calls it, 


 Melica floſculis glabris, ſummo urceolari; and Mo- 


riſon, Gramen avenaceum, locuſtis rarioribus mu- 


licis, Virginianum majus. It grows naturally in 


Siberia and Canada. V 
3. The third ſpecies is, Melica floſculi inferioris 


Gramen avenaceum montanum lanuginoſum; and 
Scheuchzer, Gramen avenactum, ſpicd ſimplici, lo- 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled; Melica petalis im- Tittes. 


_ petalo exteriore ciliato, Van Royen calls it, Melica 
 floribus borizontaliter patentibus; Caſpar Bauhine, 


cuſtis denſilſimis candicantibus & lanuginaſis. It 


grows naturally in ſterile rocky places in moſt 
countries of Europe. 
Melica is of the claſs and order Triandria Di- 


1. CAL rx is a glume compoſed of tuo oval, 
concave, nearly equal valves, containing two 
flowers. | 


Claſ 


and order 
in the 


Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


2. CoroLLa is two oval, beatdleſs valves, one vacters. 


being concave, the other plane. 

3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments the 
length of the flower, having oblong antheræ bi- 
furcated at each end. 1 5 | 

4. PisTi1L.LUM conſiſts of an oval turbinated 
germen, and two ſetaceous, patent ſtyles, with 
oblnog, hairy ſtigmas. | | | 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none, The co- 


rolla includes the feed, and diſcharges it when 


ripe. | 
's SeMen. The ſeed is ſingle and oval, 
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MEL 18:8: 4, 


IHE Baum and the Calamint of old au- 
thors are now joined as proper ſpecies of 

Meliſſa ; fo that the perennials of this genus 

ſtand in order thus: | | 


Species. 1. Common Baum. . | 

| 2. Grand-flowered Baum, or More Excellent 
8 | 
3. Common Calamint. 

4. Field Calamint. Od 
5. Cretic Baum, or Hoary Baſil-leaved Cala- 
mint, | ” | | 
The 1. The virtues of the Common Baum, both 


for kitchen and medicinal uſes, are univerſally 


Common . b Ss n | 
Baum. of this plant, ſo luſcious is the appearance of 


its variegated ſorts on their firſt coming out, 


and fo ſalutary and cooling is the tea, that were 


it for no other purpoſes, this herb would have 
a firſt claim to a place in gardens; but it ſerves 


reſpected, and brings it of courſe into the kit- 
chen- garden. | 
mend of it in this place is, to have a plant 
or two of the beſt variegated kinds among the 
_ perennials deſtined for obſervation ; and they 
will give great pleaſure by their ſweetly varie- 


gated leaves, as well as anſwer the other pur- 


poſes of botanical inſpection. 


flowered Calamint. This is a finely. ſcented plant. The 


Baum 


39% ea, ſtalks are upright, and grow to about a foot | 


high. The leaves are obloag, oval, hairy, in- 
dented, and grow oppolite to each other at the 


Therefore, all that I ſhall recom- 


2. Grand-flowered Baum, or More Excellent | 


joints. The flowers are produced from the 


wings of the ſtalks on forked footſtalks; they 
are large and of a purple colour, appear in June, 
and ripen their ſeeds in Auguſt. 1 


Common 3. Common Calamint. This ſpecies riſes with 


Calamint ſeveral upright, ſquare, branching, hairy ſtalks, 


ceſeribed. to the height of about a foot. The leaves are 


| ſtrongly ſcented, roundiſh, indented, and grow 
oppolite to each other at the joints. The flowers 


are produced from the ſides of the branches 
on forked footſtalks; they are of a bluiſh or 
purple colour, appear in July, and ripen their 
Jeeds in the autumn. | Ys 


Its vari- There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 


ty. flowers. 


Calsmint, ſquare, hoary, branching, and fall on the ground. 
Ihe leaves are rough, indented, and ſmell like 
Penny Royal. 
whorls round the ſtalks, and are of a purple 
colour; their footſtalks are forked, and longer 
nan the leaves; they appear from June to the 
end cf ſummer, and ripen their ſeeds in the 
autumn. . | | 

and 
dee mint. The ſtalks are hard, lender, and about 
del. bed. a foot long. The leaves grow oppoſite at the 
joints; they are hoary, roundiſh, and a little 
reſemble thoſe of Baſil. The flowers terminate 
the branches in loofe ſpixes, and grow from 
the fides of the ſtalks on very ſhort ſingle 


The flowers are produced in 


4. Field Calamint. The ſtalks are hard, 


5, Cretic Baum, or Hoary Bafil-leaved Cala- 


meliſſophyllum. 


for numberleſs uſes in medicine, as well as cu- | 
linary purpoſes, which cauſes it to be ſtill more 


| largeſt. 


— 
* 


CCLXXXIX. 


B A U] N. 


footſtalks; they are of a white colour, appear 


in June, and ripen their ſeeds in Auguſt. 
All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by dividing 


of the roots. The beſt ſeaſon for this work is 
the autumn, though they will grow if planted 
at any time of the year. The fifth ſpecies ſel- 


Culture. 


dom laſts longer than three years, but Nature 


has ſufficiently provided for its ſucceſſion; for 


if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, they will 


come up, and afford a never-failing ſupply of 


theſe plants, Which will call for no trouble, ex- 
cept keeping them clean from weeds, and thin- 


ning them where they appear too cloſe. | 
1. Common Baum is titled, Meliſſa racemis 
axillaribus verticillatis, pedicellis fimplicibus. In 


the Hortus Cliſtort. it is termed, Meliſſa floribus 


ex alis inferioribus ſubſelſilibus. Caſpar Bauhine 

calls it, Meliſſa hortenſis; Lobel, Apicfrum, five 
It grows naturally in Italy, and 

on the mountains near Geneva. : 

2. Grand-flowered Baum, or More Excellent 


| Calamint, is titled, Meliſſa pedunculis axillaribus 


Titles, 


dichotomis longitudine forum, Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Calamintha magno flore ; Beſler, Calamintha 


7. It grows naturaily on the 
mountains of Tuſcany and Auſtria, = 


3. Common Calamint is titled, Meliſſa pedunculis 


montana præſtantior. 


axillaribus dichotomis longitudine foliorum. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Meliſſa ficribus ex alis 
Juperioribus, pedunculo communi confertis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Calamintha vulgaris & offci- 
narum Germania ; Dodonzus, Calamintha mon- 
tana. It grows naturally in England, Italy, 
France, and Span. = : 
4. Field Calamint, This ſpecies is titled, Me- 
lifſa pedunculis axillaribus dichotemis felio longio- 
ribus, caule decumbente. In the Hortus Cliffort. 


it is termed, Meliſſa floribus ex alis ſuperioribus, 


pedunculo dichotomo, caule procumbente. 


Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Calamintba pulegii odore, ſive 


pulegii odore. It grows naturally in England, 
Italy, and Germany. | | 


nepeta; Boccone, Calamintha montana prealta, 


. Cretic Baum, or Hoary Baſil-leaved Cala- 


mint, is titled, Meliſſa racemis terminalibus, pe- 
aunculis ſolitariis breviſſimis. Caſpar Bavhine calls 


it, Calamintha incana, ocymi foliis ; Barrelier, Ca- 


lamintba, pulegii odore, minor; Plukenet, Cala- 


mint ha Clinopodii Auſtriaci foliis, odore pulegii. It 


grows naturally in France and Spain. 


Aliſſa is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Gymnoſpermia; and the characters are, | 
1. CaLyX is a monophyllous, ſubcampanu- 


lated, angular, ftriated, permanent perianthium, 
formed at the top into two lips; the upper of T 


which is plane, and indented in three reflexed, pa- 
tent parts; the lower one is ſnort, acute, and in- 
dented in two parts. - 

2. CokolLA is a ringent petal. The tube is 
cylindrical, and the mouth is gaping. The 
upper lip is ſhort, ere&, arched, roundiſh, and 
indented. The lower hp is divided into three 
ſegments, . of which the middle one is the 


2. STAMINA 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linn £51 
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ne cha- 
racters. 
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of propa- which may : — | 
| but more eſpecially in the autumn when the 


gation, 


3. STAMINA are four ſubulated filaments, 
(two of which are the length of the corolla, 
the other two are abour half as long) with ſmall 
antheræ, which join by pairs. 

4. PisTILLUw conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the corolla, ſitu- 


uſually called Baſtard Baum. 


The root is hard and woody. The ſtalk is 
plant thick, ſquare, upright, and two or three feet 
deſcribed, high. The leaves are like baum, but fre- 

quently larger, grow oppoſite on footſtalks, 

are of a blackiſh-green colour, and very ſtrongly 
ſcented, The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves almoſt the whole length 
of the ſtalks, are of a white colour, appear 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 

The varieties of this ſpecies are, 

It Sgmall-leaved Baſtard Baum. 
Varieties. Tagoed-leaved Baſtard-Baum. 
Large White-flowered, 

Purple-flowered, and 

Variegated Baſtard Baum. | 
Mete It is propagated by parting of the roots, 


be done at any time of the year, 


ſtalks decay. _ 


Cuttings. planted in a ſhady border, in any 


of the ſummer months, and duly watered at 
firſt, will grow, and ſoon commence good 
plants. : TS „% nl 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 
it is termed, ſimply, Melittis. Caſpar Bauhine 


calls it, Lamium montanum, meliſſæ folio z Ge- 


Vor. I. 


CH A 3 


T HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


| ated with the ſtamina under the upper lip, and of 


a lender, bifd, reflexed ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 


4 are contained in the calyx. 


2 6. SrNMIIN A. Ihe ſeeds are oval, and four in 


number. 
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CORE: 


MELITTIS, BAUM-LEAVED ARCH-ANGEL, 
or BASTARD BAUM. 


rard, Meliſſs Tuch,; and Parkinſon, Meliſo- 
phyllon Fuchſii. It grows naturally in woods 


and the South of France. 


Melittis is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Gymnoſperimia ; and the characters are, | 

1. Carvx is a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped, 
taper, ſtraight, bilabiated perianthium. The 
upper lip is emarginated and acute; the lower 
lip is the ſhorteſt, and cut into two acute ſcg- 
ments. g 


is much narrower than the calyx. The mouth 


crenated at the top. | - 
3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments 
under the upper lip, having connivent, bifid, 


| obtuſe antheræ, placed by pairs croſs-wiſe. 


a filiforme ſtyle the length of the corolla, and a 
lender, bifid, reflexed ſtigma. 5 

5. PTRICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
„ IEEE | 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are four, and oval. 


; 3 | £6: 4Þ. 


and hedges in England, Helvetia, Germany, 


Claſs and 
order 
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racters. 


2. Con ol LA is one ringent petal. The tube 


is ſomewhat thicker than the tube. The upper 
lip is erect, roundiſh, and plane. The lower 
_ | lip is patent, obtuſe, and divided into three 

| ſegments, the middle one being the largeſt, and 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 
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Remarks. | 


. 


HMENTH 4 MENT. 


HERE are only fourteen diſtinct ſpecies of | 


this genus, and no leſs than eleven of them 
are natives of our own country. Our ditches, our 
ponds, and the banks of our rivers and brooks 
abound with ſome or other of the forts ; nay, our 
arable land and paſtures are not always deſtitute 


of ſome ſpecies proper to their natures z ſo that 
they are ſeldom propagated in gardens, unleſs for 


varieties only that we cultivate among our curious 


ſalutary purpoſes, and kitchen uſes : Neverthe- 
leſs there are hardly any of the ſpecies which have 
not varieties of ſome ſingularity, and it is thele 


plants. The leaves of ſome are finely ſpotted 
with filver, and variegated with the pureſt 


white; others again are ſtriped with gold, and 


glow in a collection of variegated plants. The 


 downy hoairneſs of ſome recommends them to 
our notice, whilſt the Red, the Orange-coloured, 


and the different tinges of others, attract our 


obſervation, and induce us to perſevere in 


continuing and improving the forts by culture, 


| species. 


Common 
White, 


Round. 
leaved, 


though the mother-ſpecies is found in our garden 


ditch. The ſpecies of which one or other of 
theſe varieties are to be found, are, 
1. The Common White Mint. 
2. Spear Mint, OE 
3. Round-leaved Mint. 
4. Curled Mint. | 
5. Water Mint. 
6. Pepper Mint. 
7. Sweet: Mint. 
8. Red Mint. | | 
9. Corn Mint, or Calamint, 
10. Smooth Mint. 
11. Canada Mint. | | 
12. Narrow-leaved Penny-Royal. 
13. Common Penny-Royal. | DE. 
I. The firſt ſort grows naturally in moiſt 
places, and often 
leaved Horſe-Mint. The ſtalks are ſquare. The 


leaves are oblong, hoary, ſerrated, and fit cloſe, 
without any footſtalks. The flowers grow at the 


tops of the ſtalks in long ſpikes ; they are of a 
whitiſh-red colour, and their ſtamina are longer 


than the corolla, | 


2. The ſecond fort is the well-known Spear 


Mint of our Kitchen Gardens, and like moſt of 


the others ſhould not be mentioned in this place, 


were it not to introduce its agreeable varieties, 


of which there are the Curled-leaved, and Va- 
riegated. | | 


3. The third fort is frequently called Round- | 
leaved Horſe-Mint, and allo Mezthaſtrum, The 
leaves are large, round, crenated, rough, and ſit 


cloſe, without footſtalks. The flowers grow in 


| ſpikes at the ends of the branches, and the whole 


plant is more ſtrongly ſcented than molt of the 


Curled, 


Water, 


other ſorts. | 
4. The fourth ſort has leaves that are waved 
or curled ; theſe are heart-ſhaped, indented, and 


fit cloſe, without any footſtalks. The flowers are 
produced in capitated ſpikes ; they are reddiſh, 


and in one variety moderately large and fair. 
5. The fifth fort has angular red-coleured 
ſtalks. The leaves allo are red, oval, ſerrated, 


goes by the name of Long- 


_- 


| | rather more than a foot long. The leaves are 
| ſmooth, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, and entire. 


and grow on footſtalks. The flowers are collected 
into roundiſh heads; their colour is a kind of 
PPE, and their ſtamina are longer than the co- 
rolla. | | 
6. The ſixth ſort is the well-known Pepper- 
Mint, from which that fine cordial Pepper-Mint 
water 1s prepared. The ſtalks are purpliſh, and 
branching. The leaves are oval, oblong, of a 
dark colour, ſerrated on their edges, and grow 
on footſtalks. The flowers terminate the falle 
in roundiſh heads; their colour is purple, and 
their ſtamina are ſhorter than the petals. WED | 
7. The ſeventh ſort hath ſmooth purple ſtalks, Sweet, 
The leaves are eval, and acutely ſerrated, The 
flowers grow in whorls round the tops of the 


Pepper, 


ſtalks, under each of which two ſmall leaves are 


placed ; their colour is a bright-purple, and their 
ſtamina are longer than the corolla, _ Ga 
8. The eighth fort has angular red ſtalks, The Ree, 


leaves are oval, acute, ſerrated, and finely ſcented. 


The flowers grow in whorls round the upper- parts 
of the ſtalks; they are of a pale-purple colour, 
and their ſtamina are ſhorter than the petals, 


9. The ninth fort is called Calamint, and is a Cor, 


| finely-ſcented plant. The ſtalks grow only to about 
a foot high, and are weak and hairy. The leaves 


are of an oval figure, acute, and ſerrated. The 
flowers grow in whorls round the ftalks ; they 
are of a pale-purple colour, and their ſtamina and 


| petals are equal. 


10. The tenth ſort hath weak trailing ſtalks , 
Smooth, 


The flowers grow in whorls round the ſtalks ; 


| their colour is purple, and their ſtamina are longer 


than the petals. 


11. The eleventh fort is a native of Canada, __, 


very hairy, and grows to about two feet high. Canada 


The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, deeply ſer- Mint 
rated, and have footſtalks. I he flowers are pro- deſcribel. 


duced in whorls, and their ſtamina and corolla 
are equal. ----: | 


12. The twelfth fort grows naturally near Narrow- 
Montpelier to about two feet high, The leaved, 
leaves are narrow, thickiſh, and finely ſcented. 

The flowers are produced in whorls round the 
upper parts of the ſtalks ; their general colour is 


purple, though there is a variety with white 


flowers, and their ſtamina are longer than the 
corolla. „ „5% ù̊ĩ 
13. The thirteenth ſort is the Common Penny- aud 
Royal, or Pudding-Graſs. This grows naturally LO 
in wet places in many parts of England, and is R 
chiefly cultivated in gardens for giving a right qeicribed. 
flavour to hogs puddings. The ſtalks are roundiſh, 
and bend to the ground, The leaves are oval, 
obtuſe, and indented, The flowers grow in whorts 
round the ſtalks, and their ſtamina are longer than 


the corolla. * 


Theſe forts will all readily take root from the Culture, 
cuttings; fo that when a plant ſhews itſelf of 
extraordinary beauty, by the ftripes, or colour 
of the leaves, &c. the cuttings may be taken off, 
and being planted in a moiſt ſhady border wiil 
grow, and continue the plant in its beauty. i 

| | | ut 
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Titles, 


But the beſt way of propagating theſe ſorts in 


general is by dividing of the roots. Take a bit 


or two of any of them, in the autumn, winter, 
or ſpring, and they will readily grow, and ſoon 


make great increate, When thele plants are de- 


ſigned only for obſervation, two only of a fort 
will be ſufficient ; thee ſhould be reduced every 


two years, or they will become too large and 


rambling; and the belt ſeaſon for this work is 
September, 


1. The Common, or Long-icaved Horſe-Mint 


is titled, Mentha ſpicis oblongis, foliis oblongis to- 
mentoſis ſerratis ſeſſilibus, ſtaminibits corolla longio- 


ribus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Mentha ſylveſtris, 
folio longiore; and John Bauhine, Mentbaſtrum 
ſpicatum, folio longiore candicante, It grows na- 


turally in England, Germany, and other parts of 
Europe. | | | 
2. Spear Mint is, Mentha ſpicis oblongis, foliis 


lanceolatis nudis ſerratis ſeſſilibus, ſtaminibus corolld 


longioribus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Mentha ſpicis ſolitarits interruptis, foliis lanceolatis 


ſerratis ſeſſilibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Mentha 
anguſtifolia ſpicata; and Gronovius, Mentha aqua- 
ztica ſpicata, foliis oblongis viridibus ſerratis acu- 
minatis., It grows naturally in England and Ger- 


many. 


3. Round-leaved Horſe· Mint is, Meitha Nel | 
oblongis, foliis ſubrotundis rugoſis crenatis ſeſſilibus. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Mentha ſylveſtris, rotun- 
diore folio, and John Bauhine, Menthaſtrum, folio 
rugoſo rotundiore, ſpontaneum flore ſpicato odore 


gravi. It grows naturally in England. 


4. Curled Mint is titled, Mentha ſpicis capitatis 


f;oliis cordatis dentatis undulatis ſeſſilibus, ſtaminibus 
corollam æquantibus. Moriſon calls it, Mentba 
criſpa Danica five Germanica ſpecicſa; and Rivinus, | 
Mentha criſpa. It grows naturally in Siberia, 


5. Water Mint is titled, Mentha ſpicis capitatis, 


foliis ovatis ſerratis petiolatis, Faminibus corolla 
_ dongioribus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Mentha ro- 


tundifolia paluſtris frve aquatica major; and Dale- 
champ, S:Hhmbrium Hlvestre. It grows naturally 


in moſt parts of Europe. 


6. Pepper Mint is, Mentha ſpicis capitatis, foliis 


ovatis ſerratis Rn ftaminibus corolla breviori- 


bus. Ray calls it, Mentha ſpicis brevioribus & 
habitioribus, foliis menthe fuſce, ſapore fervido 
piperis. It is a native of England. _ 

7, Sweet Mint is, Mentha floribus verticillatis, 
foliis ovatis acutiuſculis ſerratis, ſtaminibus corolld 
longioribus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Mentha criſpa 
werticillata. It grows naturally in the ſouthern 


parts of Europe. | rd 
8. Red Mint is, Mentha floribus verticillatis, 


» 


Canada. 


foliis ovatis acutis ſerratis, ſtaminibiis corolld be- 
vioribus. Caipar Eauhine calls it, Mentha borten- 
% veriiciilata, ocymi cdore.; and John Bauhine, 
Mentha verticillata minor acuta nen criſpa, odore 
ocym. It grows naturally in England, and moſt 
ct the ſouthern countries of Europe. 

9. Corn Mint is titled, Mentha floribus verti- 
cillatis foliis ovatis acutis ſerratis, Aaminibus corol- 
lam æquantibus. Moriſon calls it, Mentha arvenſ's 
verliciliata procumbens; John Bauhine, Calaminthe 
ar penſis verticillata; and Gerard, Calamintha aqua- 
lica. It grows naturally in England, and many 
parts of Europe. | 

10. Smooth Mint is, Mentha floribrs verticile 
latis, foliis lanceolato-ovatis glabris acutis integer - 
rims, Ray calls it, Mentha aquatica exigua 
Fuchſius, Mentha bertenſis 4; and Lobel, Cala- 
mint ha aquatica Belgarum & Matthioli, It grows 
naturally in England. | | 

11. Canada Mint is, Mentha floribus verticilla- 
tis, foliis lanceolatis ſerratis petiolatis pilefis, ſlami- 
nibus corollam equantibus, It grows naturally in 

12. Narrow-leaved Penny Royal is, Mentha 
Aoribus verticillatis, foliis lincaribus, fAaminibus 
corolla longioribus. Caſpar Bavhine calls it, Pu- 
legium anguſtifolium, It grows naturally about 
Montpelier in France. | | 

13. Common Penny Royal is, Mentha floribus 


_ verticillatis, foliis ovatis obtufis ſubcrenatis, caulibus 
ſubteretibus repentibus, ſtaminibus corolla longiori- 
bus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Pulegium latifolium; 
Gerard, Pulegium. regium; and Parkinlon, Pule- 


gium vulgare. It grows naturally in England and 
Germany. FN | 5 | 

Mentha is of the claſs and order Didynamia _ 
Gymnoſpermia ; and the characters are, lass 

1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, tubulous, erect, and order 


permanent perianthium, indented in five equal in the 
parts. | SCE. 


Linnzan 


5 | | 1 ſyſtem. 
2. CoROLLA is an erect tubulous petal a little Phe cha. 


longer than the calyx. The limb is nearly equal, radters. 
and divided into four ſegments, the upper f 


which is the largeſt, and emarginated. 


3. STAMINA conſiſt of four ſubulated, ere&t, 
diſtant filaments, of which the two neareſt are 


the longeſt, with roundiſh antheræ. 


4. FisTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 


an erect filiforme ſtyle longer than the corolla, 


and a patent bifid ſtigma. _ 55 
5. PERICARPTUNH. There is none. The ſceds 


are lodged in the erect calyx. 


6. Semina, The ſeeds are ſmall, and four 
in number. | 
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. CCXCII. 
 MENTANTHES, BOG-BEAN, or MARSH 
h TREFOIL. 
HIS genus admits of two perennials, uſually | Nature, not a weed ſhould be pulled up, and 
called, you will find the plants riſe in the ſpring with the 
Species. 1. Bog-Bean, or Marſh Trefoil. common herbage of the place; and in ſuch com- 
2. Fringed Water Lily. | | pany they will diſplay their native beauties much 
"ER. 1. Bog-Bean, or Maria Trefoil. The root is | better than when incommoded by ſuch care and 
| 3 thick, jointed, ſpongy, white, and in moiſt boggy culture as is uſually and neceſſarily given to moſt 
| ny places ſpreads very much every way under the tur- | kinds of plants. 1 | 
| face of the ground. I he ſtalks are ſmooth, weak, The leeds of the ſecond ſpecies ſhould be ſown 
| full of pith, and about a foot high. The leaves are by the ſides of waters where you would chuſe to 
j trifoliate, and the folicles are large, ſmooth, ſhin- | have them grow, and in the ſpring following 
ing, of a deep- green colour, and much reſemble | they will come up. But for both theſe ſpecies 
\ | thoſe of the common garden Bean. The flowers leeds will be an unneceſſary practice, where a 
| come our from the tops of the ſtalks in long | ſufficient quantity of roots may be caſily obtained, 
ii looſe ſpikes z they are of a white colour, having as they will be ſurer of growing, and encreaſe the 
| a {lizht mixture of carnation red, and the general | ſpeedier. _ | | | 
i | EE characters ſhew their ſtructure; they appear in 1. Bog-Bcan, or Marſh Trefoil, is titled, Me- as; 
| : June, July, and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in | nyanthes Joliis ternatis. Caſpar and John Bauhine 
1 | %%% co cm... ©» | call it, Trifolium paluſtre; Tournetort, INeny- 
ly | This is a very beautiful plant, on the firſt ap- | antbe paiudre tripiyllum latifolinm et anguftifolium ; 
|  pearance of the Lowers, and worthy of a place in | and Gerard, Trifolium paludoſum. It grows na- 
| | boggy ground, when ſuch happens to fall within | turally in marſhy boggy places in England, and 
| the compals of our works. : ſmoſt countries of Europe. 15 N 
. and 2. Fringed Water Lily. This plant grows "So Fringed Water Lily is, Menyanthes ſoliis 
| Fringed chiefly in large ditches, ponds, and often rivers. | cordatis inlegerrimis corollis ciliatis. In the Horius 
Lily The root is thick, {pongy, jointed, and ſpreading. Cliffort. it is termed, Menyanthes foliis orbiculatis, 


| | Water 
1 
ö 


dieler bed. The ſtalks are tender, pithy, and about a foot high. | cor0ilts margine laceris. Caſpar and John Bauhine 
Ihe leaves are heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, and entire. | call it, Nymphea lutea minor, flore imbricato. It 
| The flowers come out in ſmall bunches from the | grows naturally in waters in England, and moſt 
ends of the ſtalks; they are of a white or yellow | parts of Germany. | | 
colour, being finely fringed on their edges, ap- | Menyambes is of the claſs and order Pentandria Clas 
pear in June, July, and Auguſt, and the ſeeds | Monogynia ; and the characters are, and order 
ripen in the autumn. 8 I. CaLyx is a monophyllous, erect, perma- in be 
Both theſe ſorts are eafily propagated by | nent perianthium, divided into five parts. ng 


parting of the roots. Thoſe of the firſt ſort 2. COROLLA is an infundibuliforme petal. The Jo. 
ſhould be planted in bogs and moiſt places 


; tube is ſhort, cylindrical, and funnel- ſhaped. he racters. 
early in the autumn, and thoſe of the ſecond 


limb is deeply cut into five reflexed ſegments, 
mould be pegged down to the mud, by the ſides which are ſpreading, hairy, and obtuſe, 5 
of ditches or waters where you would chuſe to 3. STAMINA are five ſhort awl-ſhaped fila- 

have them grow. The ſpring following they | ments, having erect acute antheræ, which are 
will ſhoot up, exhibit their flowers about June, x 


bifid at their baſe. N 5 
and if they like their ſituation, will ſoon make 4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a conical germen, a 
encreaſe enough. | 


I cylindrical ſtyle about the length of the corolla, 
They are alſo propagated by ſowing the ſeeds | 


and a bifid compreſſed ſtigma. Ts 
ö | ſoon after they are ripe. The boggy ground for | 5. Pertcareivm is an oval unilocular capſule, 
| the firſt ſpecies ſhould be well dug, and made | ſurrounded by the calyx. 5 
| fine, and the ſeeds ſown and juſt covered with 6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, oval, and 


the mould. From this time they mult be left to | ſmall, 
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CH AF 


MERCURIALIS, 


V this genus are, 
Species, O 1. Dog's Mercury. 
2. Spaniſh Mercury, 
Deſerip- I. Dog's Mercury. The root is ended white, 
tion of and ſpreading. The ſtalks are ſimple, upright, 
Dog's jointed, and about a foot high. The leaves are 
Mercury. oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, very rough, of a dark- 
green Sour. indented on their edges, and grow 


oppolite by pairs on the joints. The flowers 
come out in ſpikes from the ends of the ſtalks ; - 


they are ſmall, and of a yellowiſh colour ; males 


and females are found on different plants, and 


the general characters ſhew their compoſition; 


they appear the beginning of ſummer, and often 


continue in ſucceſſion until the end of autumn, 
long before which time good ſeeds from the firlt 
blown female flowers may be gathered. | 
This plant was formerly uſed in medicine, but 

is now known to be poiſonous z however, an annual 
of this genus ſtill retains its reputation as a fine 
emollient, laxative, &c. It grows wild in hedges 
and woods almoſt all over England ; M and a ew 


Its uſes in 
| medicine. 


plants only are now and then admitted into gar- 


dens to be ready for obſervation. 


lis propa- It is propagated by parting of the roots, which i | 


gun may be done at any time of the year, bur the 
beft ſeaſon is the autumn. 
2. Spaniſh Mercury, The ſtalks are woody, 
nn branching, and about a foot and a half high. 


delcribed. The leaves are oval, downy on both ſides, and 
grow oppolite by pairs. The flowers come out | | 


in ſpikes from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks, 
and males and females diſtinctly are found on 
different plants; they appear in July, and the 


females are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 1 in the au- 


tumn. 


Culture, . I his plant will "BE ſeveral years if the ſoil be 


ry, light, or rubbiſhy, and the ſituation well- 


defended. It is eaſily raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, 


which muſt be in the autumn, ſoon after they are 


ripe : ; becaule if they are kept until the ſpring, 

they often remain until the tpring following be- 
fore they make their appearance, When "they 
come up they will require no trouble, except 


thinning them where they are too cloſe, and |; eep- 


ing them clean from weeds. After they have once 


— 


fiowered, and the ſeeds are ſcattered, plenty of 


plants will f i en dd and continue the 


Vor.. I. 
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MERCURY; 


ſycceſfon without trouble; ſo that altho' it may 
be neceſſary to ſtation theſe plants in a dry rub- 
biſhy foil, to continue the ſame plants for four 
or five years, yet ſow them where you will, there 
will always, after they have once ſhed their ſxeds, 
be plenty of plants for a ſucceſſion, even ſhould 
the old ones die off every winter after they have 
yen and ſhed their ſeeds. 

Dog's Mercury is titled, Mercurialis caule Titles, 
fmplicifſies folits ſcabris. Capfar Bauhine calls it, 
Mercurialis montana teſticulata; allo, Mercurialis 
montana ſpicata; Cammerarius, Cynecrambe mas; 
alſo, Cynocrambe femina; Ray, Mercurialis peren— 
nis repens cynocrambe difta ; Gerard, Cynocrambe 


mas et femina; and Parkinſon, Mercuriclis ſylve- 


ftris cynocrambe dicta vulgaris, mas et femina. It 
grows naturally in woods and hedges in England; 
and moſt parts of Europe. 

2. Spaniſh Mercury is, Mereurialis caule ſub- 
fruticojo, foliis tomentofis, Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Phyllon teſticulatum; allo, Phyllon ſpicatum; 
and Cluſius, Phyllum Marificum ; 3 allo, Phyllum 


 ſeminificam. It grows naturally in Spain, Italy, 


and the South of France. 
Moercuridlis is of the claſs and order Dioecia Eu. 


Claſs an l 
neanarta ; and the characters are, Pri e 
the Lin- 

| 4 Mate Flowers. "6 | nean 

1. Cal vx is a perianthium divided into three ſyſtem: 


2. CoroLLa., There is non. | 
3. STAMINA are nine or twelve ſtraight ca- 
pillary filaments the length of the calyx, having 


- globular didymous antheræ. 


II. Females 


"Can't is a perianthium like the males. 

2. Corolla. There is none. There is an 
awl-ſhaped ſharp-pointed nectarium ſituated on 
each Ge of the germen. N 

PreTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh, com- 


| preſſed, hiſpid germen, furrowed on cach ſide; and 
of two reſlexcd hiſpid ds with acute, reflexed 


ltigmas. 

4. PrRIicARPIUM is a roundiſh, ſcrotiforme, 
didymous capſule, containing two cells. . 

3. SEMINA, The ſceds are ſingle, and roundiſh. 
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The plant 
deſcrided. 


Cuiture.. 


CHAP. 


F this genus there is one beautiful peren- 

nial ſpecies, called Canada Perfoliate Fox- 
Glove. | 

The ſtalks are upright, ſquare, jointed, and 


about two feet high. The leaves are oblong, 


ſmooth, pointed, grow oppoſite, and unite at 
their baſe, ſurrounding the ſtalks at the joints. 
The flowers come out ſingly on each ſide the 
ſtalk from the boſom of the leaves at the joints; 
they are large, of a beautiful blue colour, and 
the general characters ſhew their ſtructure z they 
appear in July, and are ſucceeded by ripe feeds 
in the autumn.“ N | 

This ſpecies is propagated by parting of the 
roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn, It 


is a hardy plant, and will grow almoſt in any ſoil 


muſt be frequently refreſned by water. 


or ſituation, though it delights moſt in a rich 
light earth, and the ſhade. . 

It is alio raiſed from ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be 
ſown in the autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, in 
a bed of common garden mould made fine. In 


the ſpring the plants will come up, at which 
time weeds muſt be carefully drawn out as they 


ariſe; and if dry weather happens, the plants 
Shade 


_ alſo ſhould be afforded them; for the hot 


Species: 


fun is often prejudicial to them in their infant 
ſtate. When the plants are fit to remove, the 


ſtrongeſt ſhould be drawn out, and planted in a | 


bed at about ſix inches diſtance from each other; 
this will make room for the others, which will be 


daily getting ſtronger in the ſeminary in order for 


removal. In the autumn they will be fit to 


tranſplant, and may be then ſet out for good, 


either in beds, or diſpoſed occaſionally here and 
there about the different parts of the pleaſure- 
garden, The plants in the beds may ſtand until 
the autumn following before they are removed, 


* 
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CCXCIV. 
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by which time they will become ſtrong plants 


fit for any place; though it will be advileable 
only to take out every other plant, that there 
may be a bed for ſhow entirely of theſe flowers ; 
which will be the caſe when every other plant is 
taken away, the remainder being left at twelve 
inches diſtance from each other. 5 
This ſpecies is entitled, Mimulus erectus: foliis 
oblongis linearibus ſeſſillbus. Plukenet calls it, 
Eupbraſia Floridana, Hſimachiæ glabre filiquoſe fo- 
liis,quadrato caule, ramoſior; Gronovius, Lyſimachia 
glariculata ſ. gratiola elatior non ramoſa; Boer- 
haave, Gratiola Canadenſis latifolia, flore magno 
cæruleo; and Moriſon, Digitalis perfoliata glabra, 
fore violaceo minore. It grows naturally in Vir- 
ginia and Canada. 3 
Mimulus is of the claſs and order Didynamia 


Angioſpermia; and the characters are, 


I. Cal vx is an oblong, priſmatick, five-cor- 
nered, equal, permanent perianthium, indented 
in five parts at the top. _ : 

2. CoroLLa is one ringent petal. The tube 
is the length of the calyx; the limb is bilabiated 
the upper lip is erect, bifid, rounded, and re- 
flexed on the ſides; the lower lip is broad, and 


Titles. | 


Claſs and 
order 


in the 


Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racers, 


cut into three roundiſh ſegments, the middle one 
being the ſmalleſt z the palate is convex and 


bifid. | 55 | | 
3. STamina are four filiforme filaments, two 
being ſhorter than the others, having bifid kid- 
| ney-ſhaped anther x. | 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a conical germen, a 


fliforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and an 


oval, bifid, compreſſed ſtigmnaa. 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, covered capſule, 
containing two cells. | 


6. SEmINa, The ſeeds are many, and ſmall. 
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MITE L LA., BASTARD AMERICAN SANICLE. 


1 are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


both perennials, called, 
1. Arrerican Mitella. 
2. Aﬀaatick Mitella. = | 
1. American Mitella ſends forth from the roo 


Deſcrip- many large heart-ſhaped, angular, indented leaves, 
tion of the ſome of which are obtuſe, others acute, of a 


American 


M²itella. 


dark-green colour, hairy on both ſides, and grow 
on longiſh footſtalks. 
round, hairy, about a foot high, and nearly in 
the middle have two ſmall, acute, angular leaves 
placed oppoſite to cach other, The flowers are 


The ſtalks are ſlender, 


produced in looſe ſpikes at the ends of the ſtalks, 


they are ſmall, of a whitiſh colour, and their 


edges are finely fringed ; they appear early in 


June, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh caplules, 
containing the ſeeds, which do not always ripen 
in England. | 

This ſpecies varies very much in the colour of 
the flowers, there being the Vy hite, Palc Red, 
Deep-Red, and Purple. | 

2. Aſiaticx Mitella, The leaves are ſmaller 
than the other, leſs angular, and grow on ſhorter 
footſtalks. The ſtalks are flenuver, about fix 


2 inches 


Its varie- 
ties. 


A ſiatick 
Mitella 
deicribes- 


* 


PERFNNIAL 


_ " — 
* 
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inches high, and are always deſtitute of eaves 
The flowers come out in ſhort ſpikes from the 
ends of the ſtalks, and are whitiſh and red in 
different degrees; they appear in June, but are 
rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in our gardens, 

Theſe ſorts are propagated by parting of the 
roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn. 
They love a light rich ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation, 
and when they are planted out will require no 
trouble except keeping them clean from weeds, 

They are very hardy with reſpect to cold ; and 


when the roots are divided, it ſhould not be i into 


two ſmall parts, as they will then flower pro- 
„ Portionably weaker for a long time after. 

Tiles. 1. American Mitella is titled, Mitella ſcapo 
| diphyilo. Mentzelius calls it, Cortuſa Americana 


altera floribus minutim fimbriatis ; Herman, Cor- 


tuſa Americana, ſpicalo flore, petalis fimbriatis; and 
Dodart, Sanicula ſ cortuſa Indica, flore ſpicato fim- 
briato. It grows naturally in moſt parts of North 
America, 5 


C HOON HC CHRONO EO ICH XK 


E 
MOLUCCELLA, 


TN this place may come a ſpecies of his genus, 
| called Shrubby Italian Molucca. 

e The ſtalks are ſquare, ligneous, prickly, ſend 
NED out branches by pairs, and grow to about two 
feet and a half high. The leaves are oval, downy, 

pen wage Dave footſtalks, and grow twoor three to- 

gether on ach ſide the ſtalks. The flowers come 

out in whorls round the ſtalks at the joints, having 


ſmall, bell-ſhaped, prickly cups; they are mo- | 
derately large, of a red colour, and their upper 


lip is more than commonly rough and woolly ; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and ſometimes 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
Propaga- This ſpecies is raiſed by cuttings, which, if 
tion. planted in any of the ſummer months, ſhaded, 
and regularly watered, will grow. 


They may allo be raiſed by ſeeds, which ſhould. 


be ſown in beds of light ſandy earth in the ſpring; 
and when the plants are fit to remove, each 


ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and then | 


plunged up to the rim in a ſhady part of the 


garden. At the approach of froſty weather in 


_ winter they ſhould be removed into the green- 


houſe, or ſet under ſhelter for their winter ode: | 
ings; and in the ſpring a ſhare ſhould be turned 


out, with the mould at the roots, into the places 
where they are deſigned to remain. When theſe 


| plants are ſet abroad, a dry, warm, ſandy, rocky, 


or rubbiſhy foil muſt be allotted them, in a warm 
well-theltered place ; and being thus ſtationed, 


the ſtalks will become more woody, hard, and 


2. Aſiatick Matella is, Metella ſcapo nude. It 
is a native of the nor thern parts of Aſia. 


Mitella is of he claſs and order Decandria 
Dig Onia; and the characters are, | 


1. Calvx is a monophyllous, bell ſhaped, 
permanent Perianthium, cut at the top into five 
legments, 

2. Cool LA is five petals divided into many 
ſlender Parts, and inſerted in the calyx. 

3. STAMINA are ten aw]- ſhaped filaments 
ſhorter than the coroila, and inſerted in the calyx, 
having roundiſh antherw. 


L 
4. PISTILLUM  confiits. of a roundiſh biſid 


Clas 

and order 
io the 
Linnæan 
6 em. 
be cha- 
raters. 


germen, with ſcarce any viſible ſtyles, but two 


obtuſe ſtigmas. 


5. PERIcARIUMis an oval bivalvate capſules 
containing one cell, 


6. Semina, T he ſceds are many: 


CCXCVI, 


MOLUCCA BALM: 


| be leſs liable to be 4 7 by bad Weber in 


winter. 

This ppeeles I is titled, Meluccella eee! iufur· 
dibuliformibus quinquefidis, corollis calyce longioribus. 
Ray calls it, Scordium ſpinoſum, floris labio ſupe- 
riore ſ. galea lanuginoſa J. villeja, It grown Natu- 
rally in Italy. 

Maluccella is of the claſs and order Dinamo 
Cymnoſpermia; and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a large, monophyllous, perma- 
nent, incurved, turbinated, bell-ſhaped periatt- 
thium, having a broad ſpreading limb, indented 
or cut into five, lin, ſeven, or eight ſharp. in 
ſegments, 

2. Corolla is monopetalous, ringent, att 
ſmaller than the calyx. The tube and mouth are 
ſhort ; the upper lip is ere&, concave, and entire ; 
the under hp is cut into three ſegments ; the: 


Ti iel. 


Claſs 2nd 
oder 

ia the 
[inuazan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
raters. 


middle ones of which are hairy; emarginated, and 


longer than the others, 
3. STAMINA are four filaments firuated under 


the upper lip, of which two are ſhorter than the 


others, having ſimple anther. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a four. pa arted ger- 


men, a ſtyle the ſize and ſituation of che ſtamin a 


and a bifid ſtigma. 


5. PrxicAkriunu. There is none. The ſceds 
are lodged in the calyx. 

6. Sin A. The ſeeds are four, truncate, 
convex on one fide, and angular on the others 
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A COMPLETE B 


ODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. + | 


The plant 
deſcribed. 


G H X F. 


—_ 


CCXCVIL. 


MOMORDICA4 MALE BALSAM APPLE. 


18 is one ſpecies of this genus, with an 
abiding root, called, the Wild or Sparkling 
Cucumber. 

The root is thick, white, fleſny, bitter, and of 
a nauſeous diſagreeable taſte. I he ſtalks are nu- 


| 


merous, thick, rough, angular, full of juice, 


branching, and trail on the ground. The leaves 


are nearly heart-ſhaped, oblong, of a thick con- 
ſiſtence, rough, of a greyiſh colour, and grow on 


long rough footſtalks. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves on tender rough 


footſtalks; they are of a pale- yellow colour, with 


greeniſh bottoms, and like the common cucumber 


there are found male and female flowers on the 


ſame plant; they appear in ſucceſſion great part 
of the ſummer, and the females are ſucceeded 
by large, oval, greyiſh, rough, prickly fruit, 


which when ripe, elpecially when touched, diſ- 


Charge their ſeeds and juice with ſuch amazing 
force as to cauſe conſternation in the innocent 


fingerers, as well as much laughter to the by- 


ſtanders, who laid the bait for their merriment. 


properties, though in ever fo ſmall a degree. This 


From the ſpirting property of this plant it fre- 
quently is called, Noli me Tangere ; a name in 
uſe for other plants which are poſſeſſed of ſuch 


ſpecies is alſo in ſome places called Aſs's Cu- 


Medicinal 
properti 
of this 
plant. 


Cc. e 
The juice of this fruit affords the Elaterium of 
es the ſhops, is a violent purge, and given chiefly 
in dropſical caſes. When the fruit is deſigned 


for theſe purpoſes, it ſhould always be gathered 
before it is ripe; for then the juice will flow in 


greater plenty, and the Elaterium be finer, and of 


full ripe fruit. | 8 5 „„ 
Theſe plants are eaſily raiſed by ſowing the 
ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in the autumn, or 


Manner 
of propa- 
gating it. 


more laſting virtue than ſuch as is collected from 


in the ſpring, in beds of light mould made fine. 
When the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be taken up, with a ball of earth to each root, 


and ſet in rows, four feet aſunder, in a dry warm 


part of the garden. They muſt be ſhaded and : 


wWuaatered at firſt, and afterwards will require no 
trouble, except keeping them clean from weeds. 


of fruit, which ſpirting ſeeds to a conſiderable 
_ diſtance will grow, and come up in ſuch plenty 
as to afford you more plants than you can tell 


what to do with; ſo that you need not be over- 


They will flower every year, and produce plenty 


6. SeuIxA. The ſeeds are man 


anxious about the old roots, ſhould they be killed 
by the froſt, which is often the cate, becauſe 
there will be plants enough to tupply their places 
without any trouble. If you are deſirous of pre- 
ſerving your old roots, you ſhould ſee that they 
are firſt of all ſtationed in a dry, light, ſandy, 


gravelly, or rubbiſhy foil ; and in ſuch a ſtation 


you may reaſonably expect them to continue for 


fix or eight years. In rich, moiſt, fat earth they 


are generally killed by the firſt hard froſt that 
happens. | | l 


Iz his ſpecies is titled, Momerdica pomis biſpidis, 
| cirrhis nullis. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, Titles. 


Momoraica abſque cirrbis; in the Hortus Cliffort. 
Momeraica pomis ovalibus hiſpidis, foliis cordatis 
integris plicato-dentatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


Cucumis ſylveſtris aſininus dictus; and Cammera- 


rius, Cucumis ſylveſtris. It grows naturally in 
moſt of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

Momordica is of the claſs and order Monoecia 
Syngene/ia ; and the characters are, 


I. Male Flowers. 


1. CaLyx is a monophyllous concave perian- Linnæan 


thium, cut into five ſpear-ſhaped ſpreading ſeg- iy 
ments. 1 8 os T 
2. CoroLLa is large, rough, veined, ſpreading, 
and adheres to the caly x. | 
3. STAMINA. The filaments are three, awl- 
ſhaped, and ſhort; the antheræ are eared on both 
ſides 3 thoſe belonging to two af the filaments 


are bifid, the other is ſimple; they are formed 


into a compreſſed border, and have a reflexed 
line, containing the farin. . | 
II. Female Flowers on the ſame plant with the 

| 1 Males. 8 


1. CaLrx is the fame kind of perianthium as 


the males, but ſits on the germen, and is deciduous. 


2. COROLLA is the {ame as the males. | 
3. STAMINA, None. There are three very 
ſhort filaments, without any anther kx. 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a large germen ſitu- 
ated below the flowers, of a fingle, columnar, 
taper, trifid ſtyle, and of three oblong gibbous 
ſtigmas. | 


5. PERICARPIUM is a large, oblong, oval ap- 


ple, containing three cells, and burſting open 


with an elaſtic force. 


y, and compreſſed, 
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5 HERE are three hardy perennials of this 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 


Canada, 


** 


d H A b. 
11 6 


enus, diſtinguiſhed by the names of, 
1. Canada Monarda. 05 | 

2. Penſylvanian Monarda, or Oſwego Tea. 
3. Virginian Monarda. | 


1. Canada Monarda. The root 1s. compoſed 


of numerous fibres, which are thick, ſtrong, and 
ſpreading. The ſtalks are upright, firm, hairy, 


obtuſely angular, branching a little near the top, 


and grow to about a yard high. The leaves are | 


oblong, broad at their baſe, pointed, hairy, in- 


_ dented, and placed oppolite by pairs on ſhort 


hairy footſtalks. The flowers come out from the | 


ends of the ſtalks and branches in roundiſh 


heads, each head having a large five-leaved invo- 
lucrum ; they are of a purple colour, and the 
eneral characters ſhew their ſtructure ; they 


the autumn. 5 
| plant, on being bruiſed, emits an agree- 
able odour, _ = 


penſylva- 
nian, 


ew themſelves in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 


This 


2. Penſylvanian Monarda, or Oſwego 


| have four acute angles, ſend forth a few branches 


near the top, and grow to about two feet high. 


The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, n- 


dented, and grow oppoſite by pairs on very ſhort | 
footſtalks. | 
from the ends of the ſtalks and branches. | 
this head frequently riſes a ſmaller, ſtanding on 


The fowers come out in large heads 
From 


a naked footſtalk; and there is alſo another head 


or whorl ſurrounding the ſtalk at the joint imme- 


our, appear in July, and continue in ſucceſſion 


diately underneath ; they are of a bright-red co- 


frequently until the end of September, but the 
ſeeds very rarely ripen in England. 1 


This plant is remarkable for its fine odour on 


being bruiſed, eſpecially the leaves, which are 


poſſeſſed of an exhilarating ſweetneſs. Theſe 


leaves in North America are uſed as tea, and 


for this plant. | ; | 
23. Virginian Monarda. This hath a ſtrong | 


and 
Virginian 
Monarda. 


Method 

of propa- 
atin 

1 5 


much reliſned by the inhabitants. Hence the 
name Oſwego Tea has been uſed in thoſe parts 


creeping root, which ſoon ſpreads itſelf to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance. The ſtalks are quadrangular, 


| branching a little near the top, and grow to about 


two feet high. The leaves are oval, oblong, 
ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, ſerrated, ſmooth on both 
ides, and grow oppolite to each other on ſhort 
footſtalks. The flowers come out in roundiſh 
heads from the ends of the ſtalks, and a few ſmall 
whoris alſo are produced from the ſides, ſurround- 
ing the ſtalks at the joints; they are of a fine 


Purple colour, appear in July, and often continue 


in ſucceſſion until the froſt ſtops them, but they 
are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

All theſe forts are propagated by parting of 
the roots, which may be done with ſucceſs almoſt 
any time of the year, though the beſt ſeaſon 1s 


the autumn. Every bit will grow, and after they | 


are ſet out for good will require no trouble, except 


keeping them clean from weeds ; though they 


ſhould have a moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation, in 
order to continue them the longer in blow. 
Vol. I. 55 


57 


Tea. The 
root is creeping. The ſtalks are upright, ſmooth, 


7 


tain them. | 


\ acute angulato, foliis lanceolato-ſerratis piabris, 
is a native of Fentylvania, and many parts of 
North America. | 


| Ir grows naturally in Virginia, 


ates 
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They may alſo be encreaſed by lips or cuttings} 
which ſhould be ſet in a ſhady border in May, 


and duly watered at firſt, and they will readily 


grow They are all extremely beautiful, as well 


as a fine aromatic. The ſecond fort ought to be 
propagated plentifully in the kitchen-garden, for 
the ſake of the leaves to afford tea, Which is 
highly agreeable, refreſhing, and ſaid to be very 


wholeſome. _ | 


The firſt ſort encreaſes lowly by the roots, 


but then it every year produces plenty of good 


ſeeds, by which it may be encreaſed with more 


expedition and leis trouble than any other way. 
Whoever, therefore, is deſirous of a ſtock of this 
ſpecies, let him ſow the ſeeds on a bed of light 


earth in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe , 


becauſe if they are kept until the ſpring, they 


often lie uncil the ſpring after before they come. 
up. If they are ſown in the autumn they will 
come up early in the ipring, when they will want 


no trouble, except thinning them where they are 


too cloſe, watering them in dry weather, and 


keeping them clean from weeds. About the 


middle or end of May they ſhould be pricked 


out in beds of light earth in a moiſt ſhady place, 


at about fix inches diſtance from each other; 


here they muſt be duly watered, eſpecially at 


firſt ; and if the uſual care of weeding is afforded 
them all ſummer, they will by the autumn be 
grown to be geod plants, and then be of proper 


ſize to be removed to the places where they are 


deſigned to revain., The ſummer following they 
will flower, and perfect their ſeeds, by which any 


required additional ſtock of plants may be raiſed = 


at pleaſure. 


When ſeeds of the other two ſorts are obtained, 
the plants are to be raiſed this way; but as they 


encreaſe ſo wonderfully by the roots, and every 


flip or bit of them will grow, if ſet in the ſummer, 
the proceſs of raiſing them from ſeeds is altogether 
uſeleſs, unleſs. it be at firſt, before you are fur- 
niſned with plants, and can by no other ways ob- 


, 


. * 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Monarda capitulis 
terminalibus, caule obtuſangulo. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Monarda ; in the Amæni- 
tates Acad. Monarda mollis. Van Royen calls it, 
Monarda floribus capitatis, cauie obiuſo; Cornutus, 
Origanum fiſtuloſum Canadenſe ; and Moriſon, Cly- 
nopodium majus Virginienſe, foliis minus hirtis acu- 
tioribus, foribus fituloſis, It grows naturally in 
Canada. | e. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Monarda floribus capi- 
tatis, ſub-didynamis, caule acutlangulo. In the Her- 
tus Cliffort. it is termed, Monarda caule acute an- 
gulato, capitulis terminalibus. 
Monarda floribus capitatis verlicillatiſaue, caule 
It 


Titles. 


Buttner calls it, 


3. The third ſpecies Is, Monarda florivus capi- 


tatis, foliis Leviſſimis ſerratis. Gronovius calls it, 
Monarda foliis ovato-lanceolatis, verticillis laterali- 
bus dichotomis corymbofis, foliis inequaliter ſerratis, 


Ninas 


A COMPLETE BODY Or PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Monarda is of the claſs and order Dianaria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 
I. CaLyx is a monophyllous, tubular, cylin- 


drical, ſtriated, permanent perianthium, indented 


in five equal parts at the brim. 
2. CoROLLA 1s one petal, 
drical, and longer than the calyx ; the limb is 
ringent; the upper lip is ſtraight, narrow, and 
entire; the lower lip is broad, reflexed, and cut 
into three ſegments, the middle ſegment being 
long, narrow, and emarginated, and the lateral 
ones ſhorter and obtuſe, 


The tube 1s cylin- | 


3. STAMINA are two ſetaceous filaments the 


length of the upper lip, and involved in it, hav- 
ing erect compreſſed antheræ, which are trun- 
cated at the top, and convex below. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 


a filiforme ſtyle involved in the upper lip with the 
ſtamina, and a bifid acute ſtigma. 


The ſeeds 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 


are lodged in the bottom of the calyx. 


6. SEMINA, The leeds are four, and roundiſh, 


E!!!!!!.!!.!!....õ.õũũũ UM RECRUIT TO RR CO te 
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Of this genus are two ſpecies : ! 
Species; 


1. European Monotropa, or Bird's Neſt 
ſmelling like Primroſe roots. 
2. American Monotropa. 


1, European Monotropa, or Bird's Neſt ceiling 7 


like Primroſe roots. This plant grows common 


in ſome of our Engliſh woods, and reſides chiefly 
at the roots of trees. The root is thick, and very 


long. The ſtalks are thick, yellow, contorted, 


poſſeſſed of a few {quamoſe membranes inſtead | 


of leaves, and grow to about eight or ten inches 


high. The flowers come out many together from 


the tops and ſides of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, 
of a yellowiſh- white colour, and uſually ſhew 
_ themſelves in July. After the flowers are fallen 


the ſtalks become blackiſh, and at that time 


eſpecially have the ſmell of Primroſe roots. 
2. American Monotropa. 


come out ſingly from the tops of the ſtalks ; they 


delcribed. are of a browniſh- youen colour, large, and hang | 


drooping. 


have never ed either of theſe farts, | 


but make no doubt that if the roots are taken 
up from the places where they naturally grow, 
about the latter end of ſummer, when the ſtalks 


become black, and are planted among trees, 
_ eſpecially at the roots, in the wilderneſs, that 


they will grow, and produce ſtalks and flowers 
the ſummer following. 


Whoever 1s a ers of obt taining the Fay 


can fort, muſt procure the roots to be planted in 
tubs filled with the natural earth of the country. 
When they come into England, they muſt be 


turned our , obſerving to difturb the roots as little as 


_ poſſivie, into warm, light, dry, well-ſheltered parts 


E 


Foro decandro. 
The root is thick, 

and long. The ſtalks are ſlender, ſucculent, 
| Morotro- brown, and about fix inches high. The flowers | 


CCXCIX. 


8 


4 


4 of the wilderneſs, d among the trees, wh it is 


paſt a probability but they will grow, and the 
{talks every year ſhoot up tor flowering. 

They may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe among 
trees, eſpecially the Beech- tree, of which the firſt 
tort ſeems peculiarly fond. 


I. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Monotropa rie Titles 
lateralibus ofianaris, terminali decanaro. 


Bauhine calls it, Orobanche gue hypopithys dici 
poteſt; Mentzelins, Orcbanche hype pithys lutea; 
Moriſon, Orobanche flore breviore duplici, verbaſculi 
odore; and Plot, Orovanche verbaſculi odore. It 
grows naturally in woods in England, Sweden, 


_ Germany, and Canada. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Monotropa caule uni- 
Gronovius calls i it, Monotropa fare 
nutante; Moriſon, Orobanche monanthos Vi irgimana, 
fore majore pentapelato; and Plukenet, Orobanche 
Virginiana, flore pentapetalo cernuo. It grows 
naturally in Maryland, Virginia, and Canada. 
Monotropa 1s of the claſs and order ee 
e and the characters are, | 


. CaLvyx. There is none, 


| 5 CoroLLa is ten deciduous, oblong, e ** lien 
erect petals, ſerrated at their top, of which the The cha- 
alternately exterior ones are gibbous at their baſe, actes. 


concave inwardly, and full of a honey juice. 

3. STAMINA are ten ſimple, erect, ator aa 
filaments, having ſimple anther. 

4. Pisrutun confiſts ef a roundiſh acumi- 
nated germen, a cylindrical ſtyle the length ot 
the ſtam na, and an obtule capitated ſtigma. 


* 
5. PTRICARPIUA is an oval, obtulc, N 


nered capſule, compoſed of five valves, 


6. SEMIN 4, 
paleaceous, 


The ſeeds are numerous, and 


S HAK 


Caſpar 


p E R A N N N A 1 


F EAM W . 6535 
p. CCC. 
M 0 R I N A. 
HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, the buſineſs ſhould be deferred until the ſpring 
uſually called, Oriental Morina. which ſhould caution all Gardeners to let their beds 
3 The root is large, oblong, taper, poſſeſſed of | remain unmoleſted, only! kceping them clean from 
roving many thick fleſhy fibres, and ſtrikes deep into | weeds, during the following ſummer, and they 
Morina: the ground. The radical leaves are very large, | will be pretty dure of a crop. of plants the ſpring 
\ oblong, of a bright-green colour on their upper | after. | 
ſide, but paler underneath, a little hairy, and | It is cuſtomary with ſome to ſow the ſeeds in 
divided at their edges, where they are armed with | different parts of the garden. When this is to be 
| ſpines. The ſtalks are robuſt, upright, ſmooth, | done the places deſigned for them ſhould be dug 
often of a purpliſh colour near the bottom, green | deep, and at each place a ſtick ſhould be thruſt 
and hairy at the top, grow to be three feet high, | down for a direction, to prevent the ſeeds being 
and are garniſhed with three or four leaves at | dug up, which is often the caſe, eſpecially if they 
each joint, like the radical ones, but imaller. | ſhould happen to lie one gar before they make 
The flowers come out from the tops and ſides | their appearance. 3 
of the ſtalks in ſmall heads; they are of different] There being no other oecies of this genus, it Titles, 
colours in the different varieties, and the general | ſtands with the name ſimply, Morina. Tourne- 
characters ſhew. their compoſition 3 z they appear | fort calls it, Morina orientalis, carlinæ folio. It 
in July, and in favourable ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen | grows naturally in Perſia. | 
in the autumn. | | Morina is of the claſs and order Diandria Mo. 
Vatoties, The varieties of this Pons are, | | zogyma z and the characters are, Claſs and 
e I. Car vx is a double perianthium. That of 8 
The Pale-Red. the fruit is placed below the other, is monophyl- 1 
The Deep- Red. lous, permanent, cylindrical, tubular, and cut Syſtem. 
The Purple. at the top into ſeveral awl-ſhaped acute ſegments, The cha- 
Methog It is propagated by 1 the ſeeds in the | the two oppoſite ones being longer than the racer. 
of propa- autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, in the places others. The perianthium of che flower i is mono-—a— | 
gation, where they are to remain. Previous to the ſowing, | phyllous, permanent, tubular, and cut at the 


the ground ſhould be double dug, and made fine, 


that their long tap roots may with more facility 
ſtrike deep 1 into the ground, and ſend forth pro- 


portionally ſtronger talks for lowering. When 


they come up, they ſhould te thinned to about a 


foot and a half diſtance from each other, and all 


ſummer muſt be kept clean from weeds. In 


the autumn the ground between the plants ſhould 
be ſtirred, and a little freſh mould fitted over the 


crowns, and in the ſummer following tome of the 


ſtrongeſt plants will lower, though the blow, will 


not bh general from foods until about the third 


© 
ſummer ; after which they will: continue to ex- 


hibit their bloom every year, and require no 
trouble, except kerping them clean from weeds, 


. ſtirring the ground between the roots every win 


ter, and afterwards ſifting a little freſh, mould 
over the crown of the plants, to encourage their 


luxuriancy. 


It often happens chat the ſeeds of this plant do 


not come up until the ſecond vear, ſpecially if 


* 


— 


top into two emarginated, obtuſe, erect ſegments. 


2. CorOLLa is a bilabiated petal. The tube 


is very long, ſlender near the baſe, but wide and 


large at the top, and is a little incurved. The 


limb is plane and obtuſe; the upper lip is ſmall, 


and ſemibifid; the lower lip is cut into three ob- 
tuſe uniform ſegments, the middle one being 
the longeſt. | 
3. STAMINA are two ſetaceous barrel fla- 
ments, preſſing upon the ſtyle, and ſhorter than 
the limb, having erect, Near diſtant an- 


N 
4. PisrILLux conſiſts of a globoſe germen 


he under the receptacle of the flower, a fili- 


forme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and a capi- 
tated, peltated, inflexed ſtigma. 

8. PrRIcARPIUM. There is none. 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed 1s ſingle, roundiſh; 


wich the empalement of the flower, 


CHAP, 


ſtands in its own permanent cup, and is frowned . 
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German 1. German Magrum, or Gold of Pleaſure. 
 Myszgrum The ſtalks are upright, ſtiff, branching, and 


| Alpine 2. Alpine Gold of Pleaſure, The ſtalks are 


deſeribed. 


Varieties. 


Method Theſe forts are all propagated by parting of 
of propa- the roots at almoſt all times of the year, though 
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MYAGRUM, GOLD OF PLEASURE. 


FF\HERE are only two perennial ſpecies of | 
2 | this genus, called, | 
Species. 1. German Myagrum, or Gold of Pleaſure. 
2. Alpine Gold of Pleaſure. 


deſcribed. about two feet high. The radical leaves are 

very hard, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, ſinuated, indented, 

and fpread on the ground; but thoſe on the 

ſtalks are narrow, ſharp-pointed, indented, and 

hairy. The flowers tome out 1n long, looſe 

ſpikes from the ends of the ſtalks; they are of 

a yellow colour, appear in June and July, and 

are ſucceeded by ſhort pods having two joints, 

in each of which is contained a ſingle feed, which 
ripens in September. 5 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 

flowers, and another with jagged leaves. 


Its | 
Varieties. 


Gold of upright, branching near the top, and a foot 
Pleaſure and a half high. The radical leaves are large, 
oval, rough, ſerrated, and form a roundiſh tuft 
at the root; but thoſe on the ſtalks are ſpear- 
ſhaped and narrow. The flowers come out in 
roùndiſh bunches from the tops of the ſtalks ; 
they are ſmall and of a pale yellow colour, ap- 
| pear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by | 
{mall, oval, ſmooth pods, containing ripe ſeeds 
in the autumn. | J 
The varieties of this plant are, 
The Dwarf. 5 N 
The Taller Alpine Gold of Pleaſure. 
Smooth-leavec. | | 

Single-ſtalked. 

Jagged-leaved. 

White-flowered. 
The Purple. 


ation. the beſt ſeaſon is the autumn. They are very 


hardy, and will grow in almoſt any ſoil or ſitu- 
ation; though they delight moſt in a light, moiſt 
carth, in the ſhade. : | S 


naturally in Germany. | | 

2. Alpine Gold of Pleaſure is, Myagrum /il:- 
culis lentiformi-obovatis glabris, foliis oblongis ſer- 
ratis ſcabris, caule paniculalo. Sauvages calls it, 


They are alſo raiſed by ſowing of the ſeeds 
in the autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, When 
they come up, they will require no trouble, ex- 
cept keeping them clean from weeds; and when 
they are of a ſize to tranſplant, they may be re- 
moved to the places where they are deſigned to 
remain. | | 
1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Myayrum ſiliculis 
Biarticulatis diſpermis, foliis extrorſum finuatis den- 


Crambe foliis lanceolatis dentato-finuatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Rapiſtrum monoſpermum. It grows 


Cocblearia foliis radicalibus lanceolatis ſerratis, cau- 
linis linearibus ; Magnol, Cochlearia perennis ſaxa- 


 tilis minima ; Seguier, Alvſſon Alpinum, foliis circa 


radicem ſubovatis ſerratis in orbem circumatiis ; and 
Caipar Bauhine, T#la/p! ſaxatile rotundifolium; 
alio, Thlaſpi Alpinum minns, capitulo rotunds ; 


_ allo, Thlaſpi Alpinum mejus capitulis rotundis. 
| It grows naturally on the Helvetian mountains; 


T itles, 


 ticulatis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 


alſo on mount Baldus, and in the South of 


France. „„ „ | 
Myagrum is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia 


Siliculoſa; and the characters are, 


1. Cal x is a perianthium compoſed of four 


|| oval, oblong, deciduous, concave, coloured 
| leaves. 5 „ 


2. Con ol. LA conſiſts of four plane, roundiſh, 


J] | obtuſe petals, placed cruciforme. 


3. STAMINA are fix filaments the length of 


4. FisTILLUM confiſts of an oval germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle the length of the calyx, and an 
obtuſe ſtigma. „5 | 

5. PERICARPIUM is an obcordated, compreſſed, 
rigid, bivalvate pod, terminated by the ſtyle. 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are roundiſh. 


Claſs | 
and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


the caly x, of which four are rather longer than 
Ii | the others, having ſimple antheræ. 
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MYOSOTIS, MOUSE-EAR SCORPION GRASS. 


MF this genus is that well-known plant called 
| Common Mouſe-Ear Scorpion Graſs. 
This The root is ſlender, compoſed of numerous 
plant fibres, often in ſome varieties of ſhort duration, 


| deſcribed. in others frequently Jaſting ſeveral years. The 


ſtalks are round, ſlender, branching, and about 


a foot and a half high. The leaves are rough, 
hairy, ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, and callous at then 
tops. The flowers grow in long curled ſpikes 
at the ends of the branches, and are uſually 
ranged one way; they are chiefly blue in its 
different tints, though they are ſometimes ___ 
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Varieties, 


Method 
of propa- 
pation. 


and often ſpotted with yellow; they appear in 
May, and often continue to ſhew themſelves 


great part of the ſummer. 

There are many varieties of this ſpecies, ſome 
of Which grow in dry meadows and paſtures, 
and others in bogs and ſtanding-waters ; and 
when any of the ſorts are introduced into the 
garden, they vary very much in appearance. 
They are eaſily propagated by - lowing the 
ſeeds, — after they are ripe. Almoſt any ſoil 
or ſituation will do for them; and when they 
come up, they will require no trouble, except 
thinning them where they are too cloſe, and 
keeping them clean from weeds. When they 
have once flowered and perfected their ſeeds, 
there will ſoon be more plants than you could 
wiſh. for. Theſe plants grow common every- 
where, notwithſtanding which it is worth while 


to raiſe a few in the garden, to. fee the great 


improvement that will be made on them by cul- 
ture ; the ſtalks in gardens being often thick 


and firm, the leaves broad, the flowers large and 


of the moſt beautiful blue colour; whereas in the 


native places of growth, the ſtalks are weak and 


partly procumbent, the leaves narraw and of a 
worn- out green, and the flowers ſmall and fre- 


quently ill- coloured. 


| Titles, 


This ſpecies is titled, Myoſotis ſeminibus nudis, 
foliorum apicibus callsfis., In the Hortus Cliffort. 


it is termed, Myoſotis foliis hirſutis z alſo, Myoſetis 


» 4 
„ 


| Species. 


Verticil- 


lated 
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foliis glabris. Dillenius calls it, Myoſotis birſuta 


5. . 


arvenſis major; alſo, Myoſotis glabra pratenſis. 
Caſpar Bauhine ſtiles it, Echium ſcorpoides ar- 
denſe : alſo, Echium ſcorpoides paluſtre ; alſo, Echiun 
{corpoides minus, floſcults luteis, Gerard names it, 
Myoſotis ſcorpoides hir ſula; alſo, Myoſotis ſcorpoides 
Paluſtris; and Ray, Myoſotis ſcorpeides latifolia 


Hirſula; alſo, Myoſotis ſcorpoides hirta minor. It 
grows naturally in England and moſt parts of 


Europe. f | 
' Myeſotis is of the claſs and order Pentandria 


Moendgynia; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is an oblong, erect, permanent pe- 
rianthium, cut at the top into five acute ſeg- 


ments. | 


2. CoROLLa is one hypocrateriforme. petal, 


The tube is cylindrical and ſhort; The limb is 
plane, and cut into five emarginated, obtuſe 
The mouth is cloſed by five convex; 
prominent ſcales, which bend toward each other. 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort filaments, 


legments. 


ſituated in the neck of the tube, having very 
ſmall; covered anthere. 


Claſs 


and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ly ſtem. 
The cha- 


tacters. 


4. PisTiLLuUM conſiſts of four germens, a 


filiforme ſtyle the length of the tube of the co- 
rolla, and an obtuſe ſtigma. e 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ca- 


lyx becomes greater, is erect, and contains the 
leeds in its cavity. | 


minated, and imooth. 


6. SEMUIN A. The ſeeds are four, oval, acu- | 
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 MYRIOPHYLLUM, WATER MILFOIL 


TIERE 

called, 1 5 | 
1. Verticillated Water Milfoil. 
2. Spiked Water Milfoil. 


ſelves ſix or eight inches above the water. The 


leaves are long and beautifully pinnated, but 


on the ſame 


and 
Spiked 
Water 
Milfoil 
deſcribed. 


_ deep-green. colour. 


diminiſh in ſize as they grow nearer the tops of 


the ſtalks; The folioles are numerous, long, 


narrow, of a deep-green colour, and five leaves 


uſually grow together at a joint. The flowers 


come out in whorls round that part of the ſtalk 


which is out of the water at the joints; they are 


ſmall, whitiſh, and conſiſt of males and females 
| plant; they appear in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 7 


2. Spiked Water Milfoil. The ftalks are ſlen- 
der, round, green, jointed, and riſe a little above 


ins 7 * 


ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks, the females 
being fituated under the males in the ſame 
ſpike; they appear in June and July, and the 
temales are ſucceeded by ripe feeds in the au- 
tumm 2 | 
"TV, I 

57 


are only two ſpecies of this genus, | 


| calls it, Myriophy!lum vulgare mcjas ; Tournefort, 
| 8 E. | 


Theſe plants delight chiefly in ſtanding-waters, 
of England. Thoſe who are deſirous of ſtoring 


© | their ditches) or ponds with them, may procure 
1. Verticillated Water Miltoil. The root is 

compoſed of a multitude of fine hairy fibres, | 
which ſtrike into the mud. The ſtalks are flen- 
der, round, green, jointed, and often rear them- * 


the roots about the end of ſummer from the 
places where they naturally- grow, and peg 
them down to the mud. They will then readily 


Proper 5 EY 
and in ſuch places they are found in many parts ſituation, 


an 
FOPA- 
gation, 


ſtrike into it, and the ſpring following the ſtalks 


will advance up for flowering. 


They may be alſo propagated by ſowing the 


ſceds in the mud, in the autumn, ſoon after they 


are ripe. But this is not ſo ſure a method as 
the former, becauſe, unleſs the place ſuits them, 
they rarely grow; whereas from the roots they 


may be propagated in almoſt any place, pro- 


vided it be moiſt and watery. 


1. Verticillated Water Milfoil is titled, My- 


riophyllum floribns omnibus verticil/atis, Cluſius 


calls it, Myriophyllum aquaticum minus, Caſpar 


Bauhine, Millefolium aquaticum, floſculis ad fo- 
liorum nodos; Ray, Pizrapterovliytley aquaticum 


floſeulis ad foliorum nodes; and Parkinſon, Mille- 


folium aquaticum minus. It grows naturally in 


Titles, 


ditches and ftanding-waters in England and moſt 


parts of Europe. 
2. Spiked Water Milfoil is, Myriophyllum 


Horibus maſculis interrupte ſpicatis. In the Flora 


Lapponica it is termed, Myriophyllum. Vaillant 


Pota- 
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rallcts, 


$2 ies. 


Hetma- 


and 


Napæa 


tion of 
the firit 
ſpecies. 


Vie cha- 


parodite 


Wi «| 


Dioiceosos 


deſcribed, 


Propaga- 


P.tamogeton folits pennatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Mil- 
Lifolinm aquaticum pennatum ſpicatum; and Mo- 
riſon, Petamogeton aquaticum pennatum minus, fo- 
li:lis fagularibus latiuſculis foſculis ſubgeftis. It 
grows naturally in ſtanding- waters in England 
and moſt countries of Europe. 

Ariopbyllum is of the clats and order Monoecia 
Polyandria; and the characters are, 


I. 


7. Caryvx is a perianthium compoſed of four 
oblong, erect leaves. | 


i 


Male Flowers, 


— 


2. Corotta, There is none. 
3. STAMINA are eight flaccid filaments, longer 
than the calyx, having oblong antheræ. 


Il. Female Flowers ſituated below the Males. 


1. CAL vx is a perianthium, as in the Males. 

2. CoroLLa. There is none. 

3. PISTILLUM conſiſts of four oblong germens, 
having downy ſtigmas, without any ſtyles. 

4. PERICARPIUM., There is none. 


5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are four, and oblong. 
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IN A 


| 7 HERE, are only two 
X nus, v1z. 0 
1. Hermaphrodite Napæa. 
2. Pioiceous Napæa. 


1. Hermaphrodite Napea. The root is fibrous, 
and creeps under the ground. The ſtalks are 
firm, upright, ſmooth, poſſeſſed of a ſtringy bark, 


and grow to four or five feet high. The leaves 
are palmated, and chiefly conſiſt of five principal 


lobes, which are acute- pointed, cut into many 
ipear-ſhaped ſegments, of a bright-green colour, 
{mooth, and grow alternately on longiſh foot- 


P 


ſpecies of this ge- | cond 
| : | {| feeds, which ripen here very git @ Theſe ſhould g 


The flowers come out from the ſetting- 


on of the leaves, growing three or four together 


on a footſtalk; they are of a white colour, and 


for the moſt part hermaphrodites ; they appear 


in July, but are very rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in England. VVV 
2. Dioiceous Napa. The root is compoſed 
of many thick, fleſhy fibres, which are connected 
at the top. The radical leaves are palmated, 
very large, rough, hairy, divided into about ſix 
or ſeven lobes, which are cut or indented on 
their edges, and they grow on very long, thick, 


ſpreading footſtalks. The ſtalks are robuſt, rough, 


hairy, branching, ſix or eight feet high, and gar- 
nilked with leaves like the radical ones, but 
imaller, growing ſingly ar each joint. The 
flowers come out from the joints on long 
branching footſtalks, each footſtalk ſuſtaining 
many flowers; they are dioiceous, and the petals 
are of a white colour, they appear in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. This ſpecies 
hath a ſtringy bark like hemp, of which an uſe- 
ful cloth might be made, | | 


The firſt ſpecies is propagated by parting of the 


roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn. 


They ſhould be {et in a rich, deep earth, and a 
ſhady ſituation and after they are planted out, 
they will require no trouble, except keeping them 
clean from weeds, until the roots are reduced, 
which ought to be every ſecond year. | 


— 


| 6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are 


A 4. 


The ſecond ſpecies is beſt propagated by the 
be ſown in the ſpring in a be 


be thinned where they appear too cloſe, be kept 
conſtantly clean from weeds, and watered in dry 
weather all ſummer; and in the autumn they 


to the places where they are deſigned to remain. 


thus ſtationed, the whole plant will be ſtronger, 
larger, and more beautiful. _ 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Napæa pedunculis 
nudis lævibus, foliis glabris, floribus bermaphro- 
ditis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Sida 
foliis palmatis, laciniis lanceolato-attenuatis. Her- 


grows naturally in Virginia. 15 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Napæa pedunculis in- 
volucratis angulatis, foliis ſcabris, floribus dioicis. 
Baniſter calls it, Althea magna aceris folio, cor- 
tice cannabino, floribus parvis, ſemina rotatim in 
Jummitate caulium, fingula ſingulis cuticulis rofratis 
cooperta ferens. It grows naturally in Virginia. 
Napæa is of the claſs and order Monadelphia 
Polyanaria ; and the characters are, i 
- 1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, urceolated, per- 
manent perianthium, cut at the top into five parts. 
2. COROLLA is five oblong, concave, looſe, pa- 
tulous petals, connected at their baſe. | 


3. STAMINA are many capillary filaments, 


a a cylindrical column, having roundiſh, com- 
| preſſed antheræ. | ON. 


— Jy. 


and a cylindrical ſtyle divided at the top into 
ten parts, each being crowned by a ſimple 
ee ES e 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval fruit incloſed in 
the calyx. | | 


ſingle, and reni- 
forme. | | 


o 


CHAP. 


This, like the former ſpecies, delights moſt in a 
rich, moiſt earth, and a ſhady ſituation ; and being 


4. PiSTiLLUM conſiſts of a conical germen, 


Propa- 
ation of 
ed of good earth the ſecond 
made fine. After the plants come up, they muſt ſpecies. 


will be ſtrong plants, and proper for removing 


Titles. 


man calls it, Malva Virginiana, ricini folio, It 


longer than the calyx, joined near the baſe into 


— at Jr —_ th. tht " 
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CHAP. ccev. 


%%% DATES. 


T will be not a little difficult to treat of the 
Narciſſus, in ſuch a manner, as at once to 
give ſatisfaction to the botaniſt and the floriſt, 
'Fhe real ſpecies of this genus are not very 
numerous, but the varieties are almot endleſs. 
Linnæus, in his earlier works, has enumerated 
ſix only; but in the laſt edition of his Species 
Plantarum, he has made them to conſiſt of 
thirteen, all of which he has diſtinguiſhed by 
proper titles. To give theſe titles alone would 
prove of little ſatisfaction to the floriſt, who would 
lay they were inſignificant; and the many names 


| Introduc- 
tory ob- 
ſervations 


he has been uſed to, the number he finds in 


the Dutch catalogues, and the diſtinctions and 


differences he has been accuſtomed to obſerve, 


induce him to treat the ſcience with contempt, | 


and exclaim againſt it as extremely defective. On 
the contrary, the real botaniſt, who walks ſtrictly 


by the laws of ſcience, {miles at the floriſt's names 


and diſtinctions, and would not have them ad- 
mitted into the rules of art. 

In order, therefore, to pleaſe both as well as 
I can, I ſhall firſt give the real ſpecies, and 


point out their varieties; and then lay down 


rules for raiſing the beſt kinds of the Narciſſus 


in all their varieties and colours, I ſhall arrange 


them under the following heads: 
The Daffodil, 
The Jonquils. 

. The Poetic Daffodil. 

The Polyanthos Narciſſus. 
Small Autumnal Narciſſus. 
. Hoop-petticoat Narciſſus. 
Winter Daffodil, 
Incomparable Daffodil. 

. Muſk Daffodil 

10. Trilobate Narciſſus. 

11. Friandrous Narciſſus, 
12. Narciſſus Calathinus. 

13. Sweert-lcented Narciſſus. 


1. Of Daffodils. 


Species, 


Sn 


of Daffodils orow wild in many parts of England. 


Daffodils. Woods, coppices, and hedges, are their principal 


— 5 
— 


habitation; and there they ſhew themſelves in 


their native ſimplicity and beauty. It is in the 


Single ſtate we chiefly find them, though there | 


are ſometimes the Double, and numbers of va- 
rieties, promiſcuoully glowing near the. ſame 
ſpot. In the fame places will be alſo found 
the Pale and the Deeper Yellow, the Short 
and the Long - tubed kinds, the Dwarf, the 


| Semi-double, the Double, and the vaſt train | 


of varieties of theſe forts ; all of which have 
been in more eſteem than they are now, tho' 
for what reaſon I can give no account; for if 


beauty, nay majeſty of look, hardineſs, eaſe of | 


culture, and duration, have recommendation to 
a flower, theſe ſeen to demand our reſpect. I 
have ſeen, in old gardens that have been run 
over with' graſs, the houſes in ruins and unin- 
habited for many years, theſe flowers in as 
much pride and gaiety, as in the beſt culti- 
vated places. Great has been the variety of the 
ſorts, and there they have ſhone forth in their 
native ſimplicity and eaſe, regardleſs of the at- 


| 
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| therto Gardeners 


are variety of Doubles and di 


tacks of weeds, graſs, or cattle, In this manner 
I am inclined to think they have been intro- 
duced into woods; for whenever I have ſeen 
them growing in any tolerable variety in plan- 
tations, 1t has been contiguous to ſome old hall- 
houſe that has for many years been uninhabited 
or in ruins ; ſo that we muſt not too precipi- 
tately conclude, wherever we find them, that 
that 1s their native place of growth. If there 

| ent tinges, it is 
a certain ſign that they have originally been 
brought there; for the Single and the Dwarf 
kinds only are chiefly found growing in theſe 


kingdoms in a ſlate of nature. 


1 come now to the deſcription of a Dafio- Peſcrip- 
dil, We find the root to be a large tunicated 33 
bulb, from which riſe the leaves and the flower- e 
ſtalk. The leaves are about a foot long, and 
half an inch broad, of a whitiſh-green colour 


with a bluiſh caft, and a little hollowed in the 


middle. The flower-ſtalk will grow to about 


a foot or more in height; it is nearly of the ſame _ 


colour with the leaves, hollow, and has two angles 


oppoſite to each other running lengthways. At 


the top of the ſtalk is the ſpatha, from whence 


proceeds the flower. The ſpatha is of a filmy 
tubſtance, withering, and continues in a worn- 


out, tattered condition, after the flower is blown 


at the top of the ſtalk. One flower alone grows 


| from this ſpatha; it is large, and compoſed of 
one petal, which is cut at the top into ſix ſeg- 
ments that ſpread open, or rather into fix 


tals affixed to the nectarium. In the middle 
of the flower ſtands the nectarium: This hi- 
have erroneouſly called the 
cup: It ſtands erect, is ſhaped like a bell, and 


is of an equal length with the petal. The petal. 
is of a pale- yellow, but the nectarium is of a 
golden or deep-yellow colour. It will be in 
blow early in April, and the flower 1s ſucceeded 


by a roundiſh capſule containing the ſeeds. 
This is the Daffodil in its Single and moſt per- 
fect ſtate ; and it is from this that the numbers 


of varieties of this ſpecies have ariſen. 


The culture of the Daffodil is ſo eaſy, that 


Its pro» 


and divided, and then planted atreſh. Almoſt 
any foil or ſituation will do for the common 
ſorts, though the beſt kinds deſerve a good 
place in a well-cultivated border of rich mould. if and 
Here they will encreaſe very faſt, and here may fituatios. 
their number be multiplied ; wlilſt the other 
ſorts may have their ſtation near walks in wit 
derneſs quarters, woods, &c. 5 

By ſeeds alſo theſe plants are to be increaſed: Method | 


But this is a method not worth putting into o propa- 
practice; for though they will readily come up 


gating it 
: p 2 b { ds. 
and grow, they wiil be ſeven or eight years be- Sr 


fore thty come to fower. Whoever has leiſure 
and inclination for this work, may ſow the ſeeds 
in pans or boxes ſoon after they are ripe, which 
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will be in July or Auguſt, He muſt keep them 


clean from weeds, and let them ſtand for two 
years, by which time the roots will be grown to 
be pretty large. Let him then plant them out, 
ſix inches aſunder, in a border prepared for the 


purpoſe, where they may ſtand until they ſnew 


their flowers. 


It is taken for granted, that the ſceds have 


been collected from the beſt ſorts; and if this 


has been ſtrictly attended to, the greater may 


Of 
Jonquils. 


Varieties. g 


Deſcrip- 
Jonquil. 


be your expectation of finding freſh varieties of 
value appear, | 
: Bs Of Jonquils. 


The family of the Jonquils is not ſo numerous, 
neither are the flowers ſo ſhowy, as thoſe of the 
preceding ſorts; but they make ample amends 


tor this defect by the fragrance they poſſeſs, and the 


delicate appearance they make. They are ranked 
among the ſweeteſt flowers of the ſpring, and 
their culture being very eaſy makes them highly 
valuable. „ . | 
Their variety conſiſts only of about ſix or ſeven 
ſorts. Theſe are, | . 
The Dwarf Jonquil with ſingle flowers. 
The Jonquil Major with ſingle flowers, 
The Starry Jonquil. 
The White Jonquil. | 
The Yellow and White Jonquil. 
The Semi-double, | 
The Double with ſweet-ſcented flowers, and 
The Large Double Jonquil without ſcent. _ 
The Double is in moſt eſteem, though the 


others are not without their beauties. All are 


of equal fragrance, except the Large Double 
without ſcent z and the Starry forts look delight- 
ful: Several of the flowers will be produced on 
a ſtalk; they expand their petals in the manner 
of rays, and by their nodding poſition on. the 


top of the ſtalk afford an agreeable and pleaſing | 


aſpect. | | „5 05 
The deſcription of the Jonquil is this: The 


| root is a tunicated bulb covered with a brown | 
tion of the bark. The leaves have a ruſh-like appearance, 


are of a fine deep bright green colour, and look 
round, but upon cloſer examination we find them 
ro. be furrowed along the middle. The flower- 


ſtalk is green and upright, and will grow to 


about a foot in height. At the top of it is 


the ſpatha, from whence the flowers proceed. | 


Their number is more or lets according to their 


varieties. In the Double forts there are ſeldom 


more than two from a ſpatha, and very often no 


more than one. In the Single ſorts it is common 


to have more; fix or eight will often be pro- 


Method 
of propa- 
_ gating it. 


duced, which makes ſome amends for their Single 
ſtare. — 


The Jonquils are propagated by the bulbs. 
They delight in a good rich border; and if the 


ſoil be freſh, it will agree with them ſo much 


the better. Plant them ſingly in theſe places at | 
fix inches diſtance, and let them ſtand unremoved | 


three or four years. Miller directs them to be 
ſhifted every year; but this is a very wrong 


practice, for ſeldom more than two or three 


leaves proceed irom a bud, and often never a 


flower: And though good bulbs may be ſup- 


poſed ſeldom to fail of flowering, yet a ſingle 
flower-ſtalk with two or three leaves has but a 
mean look ; and though there be many bulbs 
planted in that way at proper diſtances, the 
whole will have a ſtraggling and paltry ap- 
pearance z whercas, by letting them remain, they 


will flower ſtronger the ſecond year, the roots 


will encreaſe, and they will ſend forth numbers of 
leaves and many ſtalks of flowers, which on the 
whole will form a grand look. However, let 
them not ſtand longer than three or four years, 


as the roots will grow oblong, many of them 


will ſtrike deep into the ground, and their power 
for flowering be greatly diminiſhed, The beſt 


time for removing theſe bulbs is in Auguſt or 
September, ſoon ufter the leaves are decayed. 


3. Of the Poetic Daffodil. + 
The Poetic Daffodil admits of very few va- 


rieties; the Purple-cupped, the Yellow-cupped, LJ? 
Oe tic 
Daffodil 
deſcribed, 


the Semi double, and the Double White Nar- 
cij/us of our gardens, being all that I know. 
They are all very hardy, and their odour is 


| agreeable; which qualities, together with the ſim- 


plicity and beauty of their flowers, have occaſioned 
their being ſo much taken notice of, and their 
praiſcs to be celebrated by philoſophers and poets 
in all ages. T he root is a roundith bulb covered 


| with a brown bark. The leaves reſemble thoſe 
of the Daffodil, but are rather longer and nar- 


rower, and have the ſame kind of light-green 
colour. Among theſe , ariſes the flower-ttalk, 


which is of a whitiſh-gieen colour, hollow, rather 


flat, and a little edged. The top of it produces 


the ſpatha, and out of that iſſues a Gngle flower, 


which ſeems to droop a little, or rather is placed in 
a nodding manner; it is of a pure white colour, 
and the petals are rounded at their edges, and 
expand themſelves very agrecably. In the center 
is the nectarium; which is very ſhort, and its 
edge is fringed: Sometimes the border of it is 


of a bright-purple, and in others again it is of a 


| deep-yellow colour. But it is the Purple-cupped 
ſort that ſeems to be the celebrated Narciſſus of 
the Greek and Roman poets. Pliny, in his de- 


ſcription of the true original Narciſſus, tells us, 


that the flower is white, and the cup purple; 


and by this no doubt he means the vaguoofy 


vv of Theocritus and Theophraſtus. Ovid 


ſeems to contradict all this, when he ſays, 


| ——— Croceum pro cor pore ſlorem 
Inveniunt foliis medium eingentibus albis. 


| This has much puzzled the critics, who have 


made many vain attempts to reconcile them; 
and being unable to effect it, Ovid has been 
condemned for his want of ſkill in botany. I 


really believe him to be a better poet than a 
botaniſt, but that he had any want of ſkill in 


the latter cannot be inferred from the above 


verſes. The late improvements in the ſcience 


| have unravelled the myſtery, and acquit our poet 


of impropriety and inattention. The ſpecific dif- 


ferences of plants are now pretty well aſcer- 


tained; and we are taught, that though there 
is only one ſpecies of the true ancient Nar- 


ciſſus, yet it admits of two varieties, viz, the 
| Purple-cupped and the Yellow-cupped ; nay, 
that the Semi-double and the Double are ſtill 
that flower. Theſe are varieties only of the ſame 


plant; andOvid perhaps pitched upon the Yellow- 
centered one, either becauſe it was his greateſt 
favourite, or becauſe it was moſt ſuitable to his 
verſe. In later ages, as well as formerly, the colour 
of the cups has been peculiarly attended to in the 
deſcription of this flower. Thus Dodonæus calls 


it, Narciſſus medio purpureus; and Caſpar Bau- 


hine, Narciſſus all us circulo purpurco. Dioſcorides, 


indeed, mentions a Narciſſus with a yellow cup, 


and doubtleſs that is the Narciſſus of Ovid, a 
variety of the ſpecies under conſideration. Lin- 


nzus, regardleſs of the colouring, has with great 


propriety named it, Narciſſus nefariis limbo ro- 
tato breviſſimo. This will be a ſtanding title for 
this ſpecies, and ro this the varieties all belong. 
Aſk tor the modern title of the Narciſſus which 
he fays has a yellow cup, and it is that. Aſk 


for the modern title of the Narciſſus with a 


purple 
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Culture. 


roots, and plant them afreſh; and let this al- 


purple cup, deſcribed by Dodonæus, Bauhine, 
and others, and it is the fame. This is the mo- 
dern title of that early- known and much- admired 
Narciſſus of Theocritus, Theophraſtus, Sophocles, 
Dioſcorides, Pliny, &c. &c. 

The culture of the Poetic Daffodil is very 
eaſy, Plant the bulbs in the autumn, winter, 
or jpring, and they will readily grow and tower. 
Almoſt any toil or fituation will do tor them, 
though they thrive beit in a rich ſtrong ſoil. 
Every four years take then! up again, part the 


ways be done after the leaves are decayed. 


They increaſe very faſt by offsets, and plenty 


of them may be ſoon obtained; though it is the 


 Double-flowering /\ arci{/us only that is in much 


Of the 

Polyan- 

thos Nar- 
cCiſſus. 


repute with moſt of the modern Gardeners 
amongſt us, 1 | | 


4. Of the Polyanthos Narciſſus. 


The Polyanthos is the moſt valuable of all 
the ſpecies of the Narciſſus. It admits of a 
very numerous train of varieties, which are every 
year improved and augmented by the care of 
the Dutch floriſts, who excel the world in their 
aſſiduity and management of all bulbous roots. 
They diſtinguiſh them by names and titles in 
the tame manner they do the hyacinth ; and their 


catalogues afford us thirty or forty varieties, moſt | 
of which are ſuperbly ditſtinguiſhed. From them 


it is we buy theſe flowers annually ; and tho? 


| ſpecies would be endleſs; for the deſcription ought. 


General 
deſerip - 
tion of it. 


properties, in the different varieties. The petals 


we pay for them, we are nevertheleſs greatly in- 
debted to their induſtry. Our gardens glo with 


them, and our rooms are filled with their agree- 


able odours; and before the dreary ſeaſon ot the 


winter is paſt, how are we regaled with them in 
ſweet perfection, forming a proper mixture with 
others in glaſſes in our rooms! To detcribe this 


to follow the ſorts in all their varieties. The times 
of flowering alſo are different, ſome being very 
early, while others again draw up the rear of 


their brotherhood in flower. The general de- 
ſcription, however, is this: The root is a large, 


roundiſh, browniſh bulb. From this the leaves 
ariſe ; they are long, flat, narrow, a little hol- 
lowed, of an agreeable green colour, and of a 
firm conſiſtence. The flower-ſtalk is round, 
naked, upright, firm, and of different heig 

in the different ſorts. From the ſpatha proceed 
many flowers of different tinges, colours, and 


and the nectariums are generally of different co- 


lours; and Nature uſually gives orange or ſtraw- 


coloured nectariums to attend on petals of a fine 


yellow colour. Again, when the petals are 
white, the nectariums are for the moſt part 


yellow; and this yellow will be deeper or paler 


as the variety happens. In ſome, indeed, the 


nectariums and the petals are all of one colour; but 


theſe are always held of inferior value, except 


the Small- flowering White Perfumed kind. Of 
theſe there are four or five ſorts. The flowers 
are of a ſnowy- white colour, and ſmall; but 


they are produced in ſuch large bunches, as to 


form an appearance inferior to few, and their 


perfection of fragrance demands reſpect. The 


Double ſorts alſo are in high eſteem. They are 


Proper 
ſituation. 


Culture. 


moſtly of an agreeable odour; and all in general 
of this ſpecies are proper for the ornamenting 


rooms by being blown in glaſſes, as well as de- 


corating the flower-garden by being planted in 
well-cultivated beds. 1 5 — 


Curl run of the Polyanthos Narciſſus. 


This is performed two ways, viz. by multi- 


plying the roots from offsets, and by ſowing of 
the ſeeds. _ 
Vol. I. 
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If a perſon is deſirous of having a new Cf n 
thele flowers all at oncg, he muſt procure a fur. © 
Theſe te may ob- 


ficient quantity of bulbs. 
tain from molt of our ſeeds- men; or he may 
readily have them from Holland, or tuch of our 
own Gardeners as ke knows are curious in their 
propagaton and management. Let him have 
the proper names of each, and at the time 
of planting let them be all regularly numbered 
and booked, Let the philoſophical botaniit 
imile at the names, if he pleaſes; yet they will 
ce amuſing, and the diſtinction in the ſorts be 
preſerved and known, Four bulbs of a fort 
will be a pretty good ſtock, and with the ma- 
nagement 1 ſhall direct him to, they will ſoon 
be multiplied to a great collection. 


fended from the winds, and if it faces the 
morning-fun it will be the better. In ſuch a 


naturally good, bring tour or five barrow-fulls 


or three barrow-fulls of drift. ſand. Scatter theſe 
over the bed; dig them in, and incorporate them 


bulbs, and they will grow. and ftuwer very 
well. n „ 1 

But to have them in the greateſt perfection, 
mark out a place for the bed, and dig out the 


ſome rotten cow dung, tanners-bark, or the re- 


J he ſituation muſt be warm, and well de- 


well with the natural foil, Here plant your 


ſoil to the depth of three feet. Then bring 


— — 


Proper 


ſituation. 
place let the beds be prepared. If the ſoil is 


of mould from an old hñyacinth bed, and wo. 


Me 3, 2 d 
of brain - 
ing this 
plant in 
greatur 


mains of an old hyacinth bed, and ſpread this perfection 
over the bottom of the bed, that it may be 
after it is ſettled fourteen inches deep, After 


this, bring the auricula compott, for that is 


and the buſineſs is done. 


ſtructwe to them. 


able, innocent, and pleaſing purſuits, 


entirely decayed, take them away, and neat up 
your beds. Keep them conſtantly clean from 
weeds, and about once a month {tir the ſurface 
of the bed with a trowel, the better to receive 
the kindly influences of the ſun and air at the 
approach of winter, Prick round the bed pretty 
cloſe ſome furze buſhes, which will be all the 
protection they will require againſt the froſt, In 
the bring they will exhibit their bloom afreſh, 
which will be ſtronger than that of the pre- 
ceding year; and theſe flowers in one or other 
of the ſorts will appear for a month or more in 
full beauty. When the leaves are decayed, and 
you are neating = your beds, you may take 
off ſome of the offsets without diſturbing the 


They will exhibir their blow in the ſpring, 
and give an additional iplendour to the garden 
by their variety and form. The eye will behold 
them with deiight, while the ſenſe of ſmelling 
will be no lets regaled by their agreeable and in- 
offenſive odours, and the judgment confirmed 
which, directs a man to improvements of this 
nature, and points out the path to theſe agree- 


8 F | old 


very proper for theſe plants. Spread this on 
the other ſtratum a foot and a half thick, and 
you will be got within four inches of the level 
of the ſoil of the garden. Then ſmooth the 
ſurface, and mark the lines, and plant the 
bulbs eight inches aſunder. Set them in an 
upright poſition, and cover the crown over four 
inches deep, which will form a ſtratum of about 
ſix or ſeven inches above the other mould. Af- 
ter that neat up your beds, and clean your alleys, 


would not adviſe the planting of theſe bulbs 
before the latter end of September, or the be- 
ginning of October; becaule, if they are fer 
_ earlier, they will ſtrike too carly in the ſpring, 
ſometimes in January; and ſevere froits hap- 
pening afterwards, are often injurious, if not de- 


After the flowers are fallen, and the leaves are 
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old roots, and plant them in a bed prepared for 1 


the purpoſe. This is a method practiſed by 
ſome, and which I by no means ditapprove of; 
though 1 muſt own I rather chuſe to let them 
all remain undiſturbed for three years; then, 
after the total decay of the leaves, take them 
all up, and divide them : Preſerve the flowering 
bulbs to be planted afreſh for a ſucceeding blow, 


and the offsets according to their ſizes in nur— 


ſery-beds to gain ſtrength. 


This is the proper management of theſe 
flowers. By letting them ſtand three years, 
they will flower ſtrong, and many ſtalks will be 
produced in a bunch; by letting them remain 
longer unremoved, they will be divided ſo much 
into offsets, that the very largeſt bulbs will be 
much compreſſed, and their force for flowering 
greatly abated, _ 3 

We have ſuppoſed the beds to be only about 
three inches above the level of the garden. Bur 
the ingenious Gardener is not to underſtand this 
too literally: It is in dry foils and ſituations 
only that the beds are to be ſo little raiſed. In 
moſt wet places, in clays, or the like, the beds 


ſhould be raiſed a foot, or a foot and half, above 


Propaga- 
tion ot 
che Po- 
lyanthos 


the ſurface, and a frame made to keep up the 
mould; and the height of the bed ſhould always 
be in proportion to the dampneſs of the place, 
in which the Gardener's judgment mult always 
direct him. 185 „ 
By ſeeds allo the Polyanthos Narciſſus is to be 
propacated, and freſh varieties of 1t obtained. 


But before I enter upon this head, I muſt, in 


Nurc:flus juſtice to the honeſt laborious Gardener, acquaint 


by. ſceds. 


their flowers in perfection. All the while, at 


him, that it is not worth his while to put this 
method in practice. Six or ſeven years will 
elapſe before the plants can be brought to ſhew 


intervals; much trouble and attention muſt be 


given; and when the bloom is exhibited, many 


bad flowers will appear among them; ſo that 
we have little to encourage us in theſe pur- 
ſuits, but the pleaſure from the expectation of 
freſh faces of value to add to our collection. 
Variety is a very agreeable object; and when 
that is of intrinſic worth and real good, the 
purſuit of it is truly commendable and praiſe- 
worthy. But the variety which the moſt ſanguine 


expectations can be replete with from theſe pro- 


ductions, is but rrifing in compariſon to ſome 


other flowers. The tulip itſelf, I affirm, is not 


worth the raiſing from feeds, conſidering the 


low price which the beſt Dutch breeders may 
be purchaſed at; and yet the variety among 
them is a hungered-fold more than what can 


be expected from any of the Narciſſus kind. | 


Purchaſe, therefore, a few bulbs of cach kind, 


and manage them in the manner directed ; 


and ſuch as have leiſure, inclination, and pa- 


tience, to wait for their flowering from ſeeds, 


I adviſe to raiſe them in the following manner: 


from the beſt kinds, with the beſt properties; 


Firſt, let them procure good ſeeds, all ſaved 


and their hopes of ſucceſs in obtaining valuable 
flowers will be the better grounded. 


Let the ſeeds be ſown early in July, in 


pots or boxes, and not in ſhallow pans, filled 
with good, light, rich earth, covering them 
down three quarters of an inch deep. Then 


ſet them in the ſhade in a well-ſheltered place, 


but not too near old walls, houſes, buildings, or 
the like. In October place them where they 


can have the full ſun, and at the approach of 


froſts ſet them in a warm, well-ſheltered place. 
If the froſt ſhould be ſevere, ſtill defend them 
by pricking round them ſome furze - buſhes; 
and if all this is not ſufficient ro keep out the 
froſt, remove the pots into the green-houſe for 


— * 


— 
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that time, and as ſoon as it is over, ſet them 


abroad again. As the warm days in the ſpring 
advance, place them where they can have the 
morning - ſun only until eleven o'clock, and by 
the beginning of April the plants will appear. 
Then plunge them up to the rims in the na— 
tural mould in the ſame ſituation, to keep them 
moiſt. Keep them clean from weeds, water 
them in dry weather; and, as the days get long, 
and the heat powerful, ſet them entirely in the 
ſhade. In June the leaves of the young ſeed- 
lings will decay. At this time frequently ſtir 
the ſurface of the carth, to prevent the moſs 
growing; and in the beginning of July, having 
cleared the ſurface from the old leaves, &c. ſift 
over it ſome light freſh earth to about half an 


Inch deep. Let them remain in the ſhade all 


the ſummer, but never water them after their 
leaves are decayed ; and in the autumn place 


them where they can have the morning-ſun, In 
the winter let their ſituation be warm and ſhel- 


tered from froſts, if poſſible ; if not, prick 


plenty of furze-buſhes round them to defend 
them. In ſummer ler them have the manage- 


ment as before; and let this be repeated until 


the third year from ſowing, by: which time the 


bulbs will be grown to be moderately large; 
and it is not worth the while to remove then: 
ſooner. | | e | | 
When the green leaves are upon the decay, 
which will be in June, take up the plants, and 
plant the largeſt in beds prepared as before in 


lines five inches aſunder : Scatter the ſmaller. 


together with the mould promiſcuouſly on ano- 
ther bed, ſifting over them two or three inches 
deep of freſh mould. By this means none of 


the ſmall bulbs will be loft: They will ſoon 


get ſtrength; and as they encreaſe in ſize take 
them up on the decay of the leaf, and plant 
them in lines in beds prepared as before. In 
theſe beds let them all ſtand until they ſhew 


their flowers. After they have flowered two 


or three years, (for you muſt not be too pre- 


| Cipitate in condemning them) the worſt ſorts 


ſhvuld be taken up and thrown away; and thoſe 
that are beautiful, and have really good pro- 
perties, ſhould be named, and their names or 
titles entered in a book, and properly numbered, 
The roots alſo ſhould have a number- ſtick 


placed by them to direct to the plant, and af- 


terwards ſhould be treated as before directed 
for old roots. . | | 


Of the other ſpecies of the Narciſſus. 


LY The Small Autumnal Narciſſus. This is Deſcrip- 


a very beautiful ſmall plant; and its flowering 
at different times from the others makes 


ſeaſon. The bulb is very ſmall, and the leaves 
are few and narrow. The ftalk itſelf will not 
grow to above eight or nine inches high; it is 
jointed, and from the ſpatha proceeds a ſingle 
flower only: The petals are of a ſhow-wante 
colour, but the nectarium is yellow, very ſhort, 
and ſingularly cut into fix ſeements. This 


{ſpecies muſt have a warm ſituation, and a ſandy, Proper 


light ſoil; otherwiſe it will be liable to be de- 
ſtroyed in the winter by bad weather. 5 
5, Hoop-petticoat Narciſſus. This name has 


been long in uſe among Gardeners for this 


ſpecies, which it originally obtained from the 
form of the flowers, which are ſaid to reſemble 
that of the old-faſhioned hoop petticoats. This 
ſpecies hath a very ſmall bulb, and the leaves 
are ſhort and narrow, have a ruſh-like appear- 
ance, and are a little furrowed on one ſide. 
The flower-ſtalk is fender and ſhort, ſeldom 

| | growing 
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eſteemed, and much coveted to mix with others Nateiſtus. 


of the like nature which flower in the autumnal 
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growing higher than ſix inches; the top of it 
produces the ſpatha, and out of that iſſues one 
Aaower : It is of a ſingular conſtruction, for the 
petal is very ſhort, hardly half an inch long, and 
the nectarium is more than two inches in length; 
it widens regularly from the baſe, and at the bor- 


tom is very broad; this occaſions its being called 


the Hoop-petticoat Narciſſus. It flowers in April, 
but ſeldom produces ſeeds with us. 


Winter, 7. Winter Daffodil. This ſpecies is moſtly 


yalued on account of its time of flowering, it 
being frequently in winter, when few flowers 
ſhew themſelves abroad. The bulb is rather 
ſmall, and the leaves are much broader than what 
might be expected. Among theſe grow the 


ſtalks to a foot in height; they are firm, and 


of a pale-green colour. A ſingle flower iſſues 
from the ſpatha, and grows in a drooping man- 
ner; it is large, and of a fine yellow colour. 


The petals are ſpear-ſhaped, and the border of | 


the nectarium is cut into ſeveral ſegments z {ix is 
the uſual number, but they will 6, 2 be divided 
into twelve or more; and their edges appear 
fringed and curled, and look very beautiful, 


94 8. Incomparable Daffodil. This plant is a 


Ixcompa- very near relation to the Common Daifodil, but 


rable Daf- the leaves are longer, and of a darker green co- 


fodl Jour, The flowers are of two colours; the 


deſecribed. petals are white, and the nectarium of a deep- 


pFellow colour. a. | | 3 

Varieties. Of this ſpecies there are many varieties, and 
different degrees of doubleneſs are found among 
them. The petals are not always white; in 
ſome varieties they are of a ſulphur colour. Their 
figure alſo is various: Sometimes they are long 


and narrow; in others they are found ſhorter 


and rounder, and more diſpoſed to grow in 


a globular form. The nectarium is uſually of 


a deep- yellow colour, a campanulate figure, broad 

at the brim, and ſpreading; it is ſometimes 
waved, and this, together with the petals of 
different colours, form a very good flower. Theſe 
flowers will be in blow in April, but the Dou- 

| ble forts only are in much eſteem with our mo- 
dern gardeners, „ pe os 
Mak. . 9: Muſk Narciſſus. This plant is chiefly admired 
for its muſky odour. It conſiſts of a ſingle 
flower growing from the ſpatha in a drooping or 


nodding poſture. The petals are white, and the 


nectarium is yellow: In the latter is the greateſt 
ſingularity ; it is of a cylindrical figure, and the 
brim turns backward, without being either waved, 

_ curled, or indented. _ | 

Trilobate, 10. Trilobate Narciſſus. This is a very near 
relation to the Jonquils; the leaves are narrow, 
of a ruſh-like appearance, and the ſtalk produces 
a few yellow flowers. The ſingularity in this 


ſpecies is, the nectarium, which is bell-ſhaped, | 
or rather of a cylindrical figure, is not waved or | 


curled, but obtuſely cut into three lobes. This 


is a diſtinction differing from all the others, and | 


ſufficiently indicates a diſtinct ſpecies. 


and 11. Triandrous Narciſſus. The leaves of this 
Trinn- ſpecies are very narrow, channelled, and of a 
rous 


| ale-green colour. The flower-ſtalk alſo is very 

A N . from the ſpatha proceeds ſeldom ans 
than one flower, which is of a ſnowy- white co- 

lour. The petals ate of an oblong oval figure, 

and the nectarium is bell-ſhaped, The chief ſin- 


gularity in this ſpecies reſpects the ſtamina, which 


are for the moſt part only three in number: 
Sometimes indeed a flower of this ſpecies is found 


JN 


poſſeſſed of fix; but this is very farely the caſe, _ 


the uſual number being three only ; they have 


yellow antheræ, and are ſhorter than the nec- 


5 tarium. | 
| Nweiths 12. Nariſſus Calathinus. This is a very fine 
| — 1: ſpecies of the Narciſſus, and very near a- kin to 


— 


the Polyanthos kind before deſcribed. The leaves 
are long, narrow, flat, and of a fine green co- 
lour. The ſtalk is very robuſt, and the ſpatha 
contains many flowers. Theſe are large, and form 
a noble appearance; their colour is yellow, and 
their conſtruction is much the ſame as the Polyan- 
thos Tagettee; but their petals are ſomewhat 
broader, and the ends more acute. The nectarium 
is of a campanulate figure, the edge a little cre- 
nated, and about the length of the petals. This 
is a very fine ſpecies ; it is a Polyantbos-Narciſſus, 
according to the meaning of that word, and has 
until lately been looked upon as a variety of it. 

13. Sweet-ſcented Narciſſus. The ſtalk of this boo. 


- > Sweet- 
ſpecies ſometimes bears many flowers; at other ce nted 


tiful; they are altogether yellow, and the petals 
expand themſelves in a ray-like manner. 'The 
nectarium 1s bell-ſhaped, and the edge of it nei- 
ther waved nor curled, but obtuſely cut 'into 
{ix lobes. The largeneſs of theſe flowers, their 
bright yellow colour, and the fragrance they 
poſſeſs, make it inferior to few, if any, of the 
beforementioned ſorts. | 


All theſe ſpecies are propagated like the Method 


other ſorts. They will grow and flower exceeding or "ah 

well in a border of good light earth, and every 8 288 
three or four years they ſhould be removed, their 
offsets taken off, and planted by themlelves to 
gain ſtrength : The largeſt bulbs ſhould be ſet in 
thoſe places where they are deſigned to ſhew their 
flowers. The beſt time for this is when the leaves 
are decayed. The bulbs may be planted again 
immediately, or preſerved in a dry room until 
September, October, or longer, by which mean 
the time of flowering may be varied. 

The laſt two ſpecies are very valuable ſorts; 
and though they will grow and flower very well 

in a common border, yet they are worthy of the 
niceſt culture and management of the beſt Po- 
lyantbos kinds. ; 5 e 

We come now to the titles; and, . 

1. The Daffodil is named, Narciſſus ſpalh 7 itles. 
uniflord, nectario campanulato ereclo criſpo æguante 
pelalũ ovatld. Dodonæus calls it, Narciſſus luteus 
ſylveſtris. The Double ſort is called, Narciſſus 
ſylveſtris multiplex; and authors accordingly have 
pointed out the other varieties by titles ſuitable 


| to them. 1t grows naturally in woods and groves 


in England, France; Italy, and Spain. 

2. The Jonquil. This is entitled, Narciſſus ſpa- 
tha multiflord, neftario hemiſphærico crenato bre- 
viore petalis, foliis ſemiteretibus. Caſpar Bauhine 
expreſſes one ſort by the title, Norcifſus junciſo- 
lius, oblongo calyce, luteus major; another he calls, 
Luteus minor. Clufius and others name it in the 
like manner. It grows chiefly in moiſt boggy - 
Mhds Jn the Bale on WES 9 OT”. 
3. Poetic Daffodil. This is entitled, Narciſ- 

ſus ſpatha uniflorũ, neftario rotato breviſſimo ſcarioſo 
crenulato. It has been variouſly named by dif- 
| ferent authors, as has been before obſerved. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls the Double kind, Narciſſus 
medio purpureus multiplex. It grows naturally in 
England, and ſome parts of France. | 

4. Polyanthos Narciſſus. This is entitled, Nar- 


| ciſſus ſpathd multiflors, nefario campanulato trun- 


cato breviore petalis, foliis plenis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Narciſſus luteus polyanthos Luſitanicus j 
and Cluſius, Narciſſus latifolius, flore prorſus albo. 
It grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and ſome 
parts of France, Its habitation is chiefly in 
moiſt places, and near the ſea-coalt. 

5. Small Autumnal Narciſſus. This is titled, 
Narciſſus ſpathd uniflori, neftario breviſſimo ſex- 


| partito, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Narciſſus albus 
| ——— autumnalis 


| times two or three flowers only will be produced Narciſſus | | 
from the ſpatha, and very frequently a ſingle one deſcribed. 
| only. The flowers are exceedingly large and beay- 
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autumnalis minimus ; and Cluſius, Narciſſus ſero- 
tinus. It grows naturally in Italy, Spain, and 
Barbary. * 

6. Hoop-petticoat Narciſſus. This 1s titled, 
Narciſſus ſpaths umiflord, nefario tyrbinato pelalis 
majere, genitalilus declinatis. Cluſius calls it, 
Fſeudo- Narciſſus juncifolius 2, flavo flore. It grows 
naturally in Portugal. e 

7. Winter Daffodil. This is termed, Narciſſus 
ſpaihd uniflord, nectario obconico erecto criſpo ſexfido 
equante petals lanceolatd. John Bauhine calls it, 
Buliocodium minus; and Barrelier, Nargiſſus ſyl- 
veſtris pallidus minimus. It grows naturally in 
Spain. | : 

8. Incomparable Daffodil. This is, Narciſſus 


criſpo equante petald, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Narciſſus albus, calyce flavo, alter. It grows na- 
turally in many of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

9. Muſk Daffodil. This is called, Narciſſus 


ſpathâ uniflerd, nectario cylindrico truncato ſubre- 


Pando equante petald oblongd. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Narciſſus dlbus, calyce flavo, moſcati odore. It 


grows naturally in Spain. 


10. Trilobous Daffodil, This is, Nareiſſus 


the Narciſſus anguſtifolius pallidus, calyce flavo, of 


in the ſouthern parts of Europe. 


Caſpar Bauhine and others. It grows naturally 


11. Triandrous Daffodil. This is, Narciſſus 


 ſpathd ſubuniflord, nectario campanulato crenulato, 


dimidio 9 pork ſtaminibus ternis. Cluſius 


CHAP. 


| TAE genus affords agraſs of Engliſh growth, 


This plant 
deſcribed, 
| The leaves form a pretty large cluſter at the 
crown of the roots; they are ſmall, narrow, and 
hardly ſix inches long. The ſtalks are numerous, 
naked at the top, but ſurrounded at the baſe 


aga- 


not deſtitute of beauty, but of little uſe to 


the farmer, called Mat-Graſs. 


The root is compoſed of a multitude of 
browniſh fibres, and creeps: under the ground. 


with the leaves, and grow to be ſix or eight 
inches high. The flowers come out in long, 
narrow, upright, bearded ſpikes from the tops 
of the ſtalks; the valves are ſpear-ſhaped, rigid, 
and of a browniſh colour; they appear in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

Whoever 1s deſirous of a 


ſpecies, to be ready for obſervation, may eaſily | 
obtain them by ſowing the ſeeds as ſoon as they 
are ripe, or planting the roots in the autumn. 
It grows common among buſhes, on heathy 
ö 
| 


ground, bogs, dry hills, and ſterile places in 


lant or two of this 


q 


a 


 ſpathd ſubmultiflors, neftario campanulato ſubtri- 
Jido integerrimo, dimidio breviore petalis. This is 


calls it, Narciſſus juncifolius, albo flore reflexo. It 


3 


path uniflord, nefario campanulato margine patulo 


| ſpica lineari. 


— 


—— — 


12. Narciſſus Calathinus. This is, Narciſſus 
ſpaibd multiflora, nefario campanulato ſubcrenats 
equante petald, folits planis. It is the Narciſſus q. 
anguFifolius of Cluſius. It grows naturally in 
N of Europe, alſo in ſome parts of the 

7 1 | 7 


13. Sweet- ſcented Narciſſus. This is, Nar- 


ciſſus ſpathd ſubmultiflord, netiario campanulato ſex- 


fido lævi dimidio breviore petalis. It grows natu- 
rally in many of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
Narciſſus is of the claſs and order Hexandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 
1. CALYX is an oblong, obtuſe, compreſſed 
withering ſpatha, that opens on one fide, 
2. CoroLLa conlifts of ſix oval, pointed, 
plane petals, which are inſerted into the outſide 
of the nectarium, a little above the baſe. The 


7 


__ Claſs 


and order 
in tbe 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha. 
raters, 


nectarium is of one leaf, and of a cylindrical, 
funnel, or campanulate figure, which ſpreads 
open at the brim, and reſembles a cup, the name 


by which it has been uſually called. 


3. STAMINA are fix ſubulated filaments af- 
fixed to the tube of the nectarium; they are 
ſhorter than the nectarium, and have oblong 
anther. | l 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a three-cornered, 


roundiſh; obtuſe germen, ſituated below the 
flower, a filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, 


and a trifid, concave, obtule ſtigma. 


5: PeRICARPIUM is a roundiſh, obtuſe, three- 
cornered capſule, compoſed of three valves, and 
containing three cells. | 

6. SeEMINA. 


a roundiſh figure. . 


CCCVI. 


S 


England, ſo that no foil or ſituation can be too 
bad for it. Py | | 
This ſpecies is titled, Nardus ſpica ſetaced 
In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Nardus 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen 
2 juncifolium; alſo, Gramen ſparteum Hol- 
andicum, capillaceo folio, et minus; and Parkinſon, 
Sparteum paruum Batavicum & Anglicum. It 1s 
a native of England, and moſt parts of Europe. 


\  Nardus is of the claſs and order Triandria Di- 


Onia; and the characters are, | 
1. CaLyx. There is none. . 
2. CoroLLa is formed of two valves. The 

exterior is ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, long, ſharp- 

pointed, and ſurrounds the other, which is very 
narrow, ſharp- pointed, and proportionally ſhorter. 
3. SraMixN A are three capillary filaments 
ſhorter than the corolla, having oblong antheræ. 
4. PrisxilLunu conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a ſingle, long, filiforme downy ſtyle, and a ſimple 
ſtigma. EG, oy 
5. PERI- 


The ſeeds are numerous, and of 
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5. PeRIcaRPIUM. The corolla grows to the | 6. Semen. The ſeed is ſingle, narrow, eſpe- 
feed, and ſurrounds it, and ſerves for a pericar- cially near the top, long, corded and Polnkee 
plum. | at each end. | N 2 
SCG eee eee 
ME hardy perennials of this genus are, 4. Little Red Cat-Mint. The ſtalks ate ſlender, Lints 
| 1. Common Cat-Mint, or Nep. I ſquare, branching a little, and about eight or ten Red Cat. 
species. 2. Hungarian Cat- Mint. inches high. The leaves are cordated, ſpear- Mint, 
1 1 3. Blue Cat-Mint. | ſhaped, narrow, indented, downy, and grow 
4. Little Red Cat-Mint. oppoſite to each other at the joints. The flowers 
5. Tall White Sideritis. come out in ſmall bunches for the ends of the 
6. Spiked Clary, branches; they are of a delicate red colour on 
7. Italian Cat-Mint. their firſt appearance, but ſoon alter to a dirty 
8. Cretan Cat-Mint. „ _ | white;; they appear in June and July, and the 
9. Tuberous Cat-Mint. ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 8 0 
10. Virginian Cat-Mint. . 5. Tall White Sideritis. The ſtalks are robuſt, Tal 
Deſcrip- , 1. Common Cat-Mint, or Nep. The root is | ſquare, hairy, branching, and four or five feet White 
tion of hardy and creeping. The ſtalks are upright, | high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped; oblong, fer- Sideritis 
Common ſquare, branching, and about two feet high. | rated, and grow oppoſite on very ſhort footſtalks. deſcribed, 
Cat-Mint. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, indented, ſerrated, | The flowers come out in naked whorled ſpikes | 
| hoary on their underſide, and grow oppoſite by | from the ends of the branches; they are large, 
pairs on longiſh footſtalks. The flowers are pro- | and of a white colour; they appear in July, and 
duced in ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks, and | the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. . 
under the ſpikes are two or three whotls at certain There is a variety of this ſpecies with pale- red Its vatie- 
duiiſtances, growing on ſhort footſtalks; they are | flowers, | - RE 
of a white colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds | 6. Spiked Clary. The ſtalks riſe to about Spiked 
ripen in the autumn. | |] two feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, ob- Clary _ 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, | tuſe, lightly indented on their edges, and grow deſcribed, 
Varieties, called, 355 | J on longiſh footſtalks. The flowers are formed 
The Greater Cat-Mint. | into ſpikes, growing in whorls round the tops of 
The Smaller. | ] the ſtalks; they fit cloſe at the joints, and are 
The Narrow leaved. | I almoſt covered with a hoary down; they are of a 
The Blue Flowered, | pale-blue colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds 
The Purple, ce. J 
They are all very fragrant, having a ſtrong | There is a variety of this ſpecies with white variety, 
ſmell between Mint and Penny-Royal. Cats are | flowers. The whole plant ſmells very much like 
very fond of this plant, and they will bite and roll | Lavender. 3 ; 8 
themſelves on it as they will on Marum. Hence 7. Italian Cat-Mint. The ſtalks are erect, and 1 
the name Cat-Mint has been long in uſe whereby | about a foot high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, ©? 
to expreſs it. It is uſed in medicine, and its vir- | obtuſe, crenated on their edges, hoary, ſtrongly 
tues are nearly ſimilar to thoſe of Mint and | ſcented, and grow oppoſite on footſtalks. The 
:-... - -Penny-Royal. © | flowers come out in whorled ſpikes from the 
Hunga. 2. Hungarian Cat-Mint. The root is creep- | tops of the ſtalks ; they fit cloſe, without any 
tian, ing. The ſtalks are upright, ſquare, branching | footſtalks, and the whorls are at a conſiderable 
| near the top, and often a yard high. The leaves | diſtance from each other; they are of a white 
are heart-ſhaped, indented, hoary, ſtrongly ſcent- | colour, but are almoſt concealed by. the nume-. 
ed, and grow oppoſite on footſtalks at the joints. | rous ſpear-ſhaped bracteæ which attend them, 
The flowers come out in panicles from the tops | though the time of blow is nearly the ſame with 
of the plants; they are of a whitiſh colour with. | the former forts. - _ . WW | 
a a ſlight mixture of blue, appear in July, and the 8. Cretan Cat-Mint. The ſtalks are ſquare, Cretan, | 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | woolly, branching a little, and a foot and a half 
ana 3. Blue Cat-Mint. The ſtalks are upright, | high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, 
Blue Cat. ſquare, ſend out a few ſlender branches from | woolly, and grow oppoſite at the joints. The 
Mint the ſides, and grow to about two feet high. The | flowers come out in ſpikes from the ends of the 
_ (ſcribed, leaves are heart-ſhaped, oblong, ſmooth, indented, | ſtalks, attended by hairy heart-ſhaped brattez ; 
and grow oppoſite on footſtalks at the joints. | they ſit cloſe, are ſmall, and appear about the 
The flowers are produced in roundiſh whorls, | ſame time with the others. 3 
ſtanding on footſtalks at the joints; they are of 9. Tuberous Cat-Mint. The root is thick, 7 
a blue colour, appear in June and July, and the | knobbed, and ſends out long fibres from the ſides, e e 
TE ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | The ſtalks are ſlender, partly procumbent, about g give. 
arie.1es, 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with white, | two feet and a half long, and ſend out a few 
and another with purple flowers. | branches by pairs from the ſides oppolite, The 
Wort l. —— | leaves 
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leaves are oblong, crenated, of a deep-green 
colour, ſeſſile near the top of the plant, and 
grow oppoſite by pairs at the joints, The 
flowers come out in long whorled ſpikes from 
the ends of the ſtalks, attended by ſmall, oval, 
coloured bracteæ; they fit cloſe, are of a blue 
colour, and appear about July with the other 
ſorts. | 
Varieties. : LAG | 
another with whitiſh flowers. AF 
dat, ma 
Cat-Mint x; : "IE 
acferibed. right, ſquare, and two feet high. The leaves 
ſite by pairs. The flowers come out in large 
roundiſh heads from the tops of the ſtalks, and 
| alſo in whorls lower down at the joints; they 
are of a white colour, and appear in July. 


Variety. There is a variety of this ſpecies wich pale- 
| red flowers. | Re 
Method All theſe ſorts are propagated by parting of 


There 1s a variety of an upright growth, and 
10. Virginian Cat-Mint, The ſtalks are up- 
are ſpear-ſhaped, broad, hairy, and grow oppo- 


of propa- the roots, which may be done at any time of the 


gating 
Wen. they will then take to the ground before winter, 
and ſhoot up ſtrong for flowering the ſummer 
following. | 


They may alſo be encreaſed by flips or cut- 


year, though the beſt ſeaſon is the autumn; for 


tings. Theſe ſhould be planted in May, or early 


in June; and if they are ſhaded and watered at 
firſt, they will grow, and ſoon become good 
3 8 Ex) e 
They may alſo be encreaſed by ſeeds. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, and when 
they are fit to be tranſplanted, ſhould be re- 
moved to the places where they are deſigned to 
remain. Seedling-plants are always fruitful in 
good ſeeds from their firſt flowering; which 


icattering, will grow, and produce you more plants 


perhaps than you would wiſh for in the various 
kinds. This is not always the caſe of old roots 
which have been firſt raiſed from flips or offsets. 
They will grow in any ſoil or ſituation ; though 
if it be rather dry and hungry, the plants will be 
Tefs luxuriant, and more finely ſcented. | 


peta floribus ſpicatis, verticillis ſubpedicellatis, folits f 


petiolatis cordatis dentato-ſerratis. 
_ Cliffort. it is termed, Nepeta floribus interrupte 
ſpicatis pedunculatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Mentha cataria vulgaris & major; alfo, Mentha 
cataria minor; Dodonæus, Cataria herba; Ge- 


In the Hortus 


rard, Mentha felina ſ. cataria; and Parkinſon, 


NMepeta major vulgaris. It grows naturally in 
England, and moſt parts of Europe. 

2. Hungarian Cat-Mint is, Nepeta floribus pa- 

niculalis, foliis cordatis petiolatis ouſolete crenatis. 


Van Royen calls it, Nepeta caule panicalato, pe- 


dunculis partialibus ramoſis multifloris ; Moriſon, 
Nepeta Pannonica major et «atior , and Caſpar 
Bauhine, Mentha montana verticillata. It, grows 
naturally in Pannonia. | 


3. Blue Cat-Mint is, Nepeta verticillis pedun- 


culatis corymbeſis, foliis petiolatis cordato-oblongis 
dentatis. 


Sauvages calls it, Nepeta foliis ovalis 
petiolatis glabris, verlicillis difjue ſpicatis glabris ; | 


| Scordotts. 


ribus. 


1. Common Cat- Mint, or Nep, is titled, Ne- 


cata Hiſpanica. 


Barrelier, Nepeta montana purpurea major, ſparſd 
ſpicd; and Tournetort, Cateria Hiſpanica, belo- 
nice folio anguſtiore, fore cæruleo. It is a native 
of Spain. | | | 

4. Little Red Cat-Mint is, Nepeta ſoliis cor- 
dato-lanceolatis dentatis tomenteſis, floribus racemo- 
ſis: racemulis quinquefioris, It is a native of the 
South of Europe. 5 

5. Tall White Sideritis is, Nepcta foliis cordato- 
oblongts ſubſeſſlibas ſerratis, racemis verticillis nudis, 
In the Hortus Upjal. it is termed, Nepeta foliis 
Sefſulibus nuais, calycibus frufiiis ovatis equalibus, 
John Bauhine calls it, Mentha cataria Hiſpanica, 
olim fideritis altifſima, fore albo. It grows natu- 
rally in Spain. . 

6. Spiked Clary is, Nepeta floribus ſeſſlibus ver- 


ticillato-ſpicatts, verticillis tomento-obvolutis. Boc- 


cone calls it, Horminum ſpicatum, lavendulæ flore 


et odore. It grows naturally in Sicily. 

7. Italian Cat-Mint is, Nepeta floribrs ſeſlibus 
verticillato-ſpicatis, bratitis lanceclatis longitudine 
calycis, foliis petioiatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls ir, 
Mentha cataria minor Alpina. It grows naturally 
in Italy. | | 

8. Cretan Cat-Mint is, Nepeta ſpicis ſeſſilibus 
termmalibus : brafteis ſubcordatis villaſis, foliis 
coraatis obtuſfs, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Scordium 
alterum lanuginofius verticitlatum ; and Alpinus, 

It is a native of Crete. ; 

9. Tuberous Cat-Mint is, Nepeta ſpicis termi- 
nalibus ſeſſilibns, bratteis cvatis coloratis, foliis 
ſummis ſeſſilibus. Caſpar Eauhine calls it, Mentha 
tuberoſd radice; and Boccone, Nepeta tuberoſa ſpi- 
It grows naturally in Spain and 
Portugal. 1 5 1 

10. Virginian Cat-Mint is, Nepeta foliis lanceo- 
latis, capitulis terminalibus, aminibus ſiore longio- 


podium foliis lanceolatis, capitulis terminalibus. Plu- 


In the Horius Cliffort. it is termed, Clino- 


| kenet calls it, Clinepedium, amaraci folio, foribus 
albis; and Moriſon, Clinopodium, flore albo, ramo- 


Aus, anguſtioribus foliis glabris, Virginianum. It 


grows naturally in Virginia. ä 3 
Mepeta is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Gymnoſpermia; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyX is a monophyllous, tubular, cylin- 


drical perianthium, indented at the top in five 
acute parts. | | = 


2, (2oROLLA is one ringent petal, The tube 
is cylindrical and incurved; the limb gaping; 


Claſs and 
order 

in te 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
'The cha» 
racers, 


the upper lip is erect, roundith, and emarginated 


the lower lip is roundiſh, concave, large, entire, 
and a little indented at the edge. Os 

5. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments, 
placed cloſe together under the upper lip, two 


anther. 85 
4. FISTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 


being ſhorter than the others, having incumbent 


a filiforme ſtyle the length and fit uation of the 


ſtamina, and a bifid acute ſtigma. | 
5. EERICARFPIuUu. There is none. Tae leeds 
are lodged in the caly x. : 
6. SEMINA, The ſceds are four, and nearly 
oval. 
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Species, 


Yellow 


ful yellow colour, and juſt ſhew themſelves above 


and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds about the end of | 


aud 
White 
Water 
Lily 
deſcribed, 


— 
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2 MPH A., WATER LILY. 


0 UR rivers and brooks abound with two 
| ipecies of this genus, called, 
I. Yellow Water Lily. | 
2. White Water Lily. 
Yellow Water Lily. The root is large, of 
4 ſubſtance, knotty, long, thick, and often 
ee de to the fiſhermen. 
immediately from the roots on long footſtalks, 
and ſwim upon the ſurface of the water; they 
are very large, heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and of a 
deep-green colour. 
on long footſtalks; they are large, of a beauti- 


/ 


the ſurface of the water; z they appear in July, 


Auguſt, or early in September. 
2. White Water Lily. The root is thick, 


knotty, of a ſpongy ſubſtance, uſvally black on 


the outſide, white within, and ſends forth nu- 
merous ſtrong fibres, which ſtrike deep into the 


_ gravel, ſand, or wind The leaves are heart- 


ſhaped, almoſt round, entire, of a thickiſh ſub- 


ſtance, juicy, lie floating on the top of the water, 


Id 


virtues. 


Culture, 


that can happen to a river. 


and are connected with the roots by long, round, 
ſmooth, ſpongy footſtalks. 


out ſingly on long, round, ſpongy footſtalks; 


they are large, of : a white colour, very fragrant, 


The leaves riſe - 


The towers come out ſingly | 


The flowers come 


and beautifully ſhew themſelves Juſt above the 
ſurface of the water; they appear in June and 
July, and are ſucceeded by ripe feeds the end 


of Auguſt, or early in September. 


The root of this ſpecies is narcotic ; the flowers 
are recommended in alvine fluxes ; p and the 


chaſtity. | 

The laſt fort is not 0 common as the firſt, and 
when 1t occurs 1s one of the greateſt ornaments 
The ſeeds are of a 
ſhining black colour, and when full ripe, ſink to 
the bottom of the water 3 ſo that whoever is 
deſirous of propagating this plant, ſhould care- 
fully watch the t time of the ſeeds becoming ripe, 


ſeeds, uſed in decoctions or broth, promote 


' 


 datis integerrimis, calyce quadrifido. 


which may be legowrh by the opening of the 
large oval berries in which they are contained; 

and when he has got a ſufficient quantity, ſhould 
throw them into his river, ponds, canals, lakes, 
ditches, or wherever he would chuſe to have them 
grow; and if they like their ſituation they will 


come up the following ſpring though it is ge- 
nerally two or three years before the bunte begin 


to 2 


Yellow Water Lily i is titled, Nymphes foliis 
cor 400 integerrimis, calyce peralis majore penta- 
Phyllo. 
major ; and Gerard, Nymphea Intea, It grows 
naturally in rivers, brooks, and ditches in Sage 


land, and moſt parts of Europe. 


2. White Water Lily is, Nymphea foliis cor- 
In the Flora 
Lapp. it is termed, Nymphea calyce tetraphyllo, co- 
rolli multiplici. 


pbæa alba major ; Gerard, Nymphea alba; and 


Titles. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Nymphea lutea 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Nym- 


Parkinſon, Nympbæa alba major vulgaris. It grows | 


naturally in rivers and ſweet waters in England, 


| and moſt parts of Europe and America. 


Nymphea 1s of the claſs and order Polyandria 
Ong nia; and the characters are, 
 Caryx is a perianthium compoſed of four 
ae coloured, permanent leaves. 
2. COROLLA conſiſts of numerous petals(uſually 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linrzan 
ſy lem. 
The cha- 


about fifteen) ſitting on the ſide of the germen in raders. 


more than a ſingle ſeri 
3. STAMINA area 


4. Pisrirrun. 


oval; there is no ſtyle; the ſtigma is orbicular, 


plane, peltated, ſeſſile, permanent, marked with 
rays, and crenated on the border. 


5. Per1careiuM is a hard, oval, fleſhy, rude, 
pulpy berry, narrowed or drawn together at the 


neck, crowned at the top, ang containing many 


cells. 


nA 


vity great number of ſhort, 
plane, obtuſe, crooked hlaments, having oblong 
_ antherz growing to their ſides, 


The germen is large and 


6. SEMIN. The ſeeds are © many, and roundiſh, 
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HE ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. Common Water Dropwort. | 


Species, 


Ns Cotamon, 


ripen in the autumn. . | 
This plant is of a poiſonous nature, but not 


| Hemlock, 


— 
als. tt lt 


2— 


— A a 


CH AL 


OENANTHE, 


2. Hemlock Water Dropwort. 


3. Proliferous Water Dropwort. | 


4. Round-fruited Water Dropwort. 
5. Pimpernel Water Dropwort. 
1, Common Water Dropwort. The root is 


fibrous, and poſſeſſed of many oval fleſhy tubers 


hanging to their ends. The ſtalk is round, ſtri- 


ated, hollow, branching, and about two feet 
high. 
poſed of a multitude of fine ſegments ; thoſe on 
the ſtalks are cylindrical, hollow, and pinnated 


at the top. The flowers come out from the tops 
of the ſtalks and branches in umbels ; they are 
moderately large, cloſely ſer 1 and of a 


white colour; they appear in July, and the ſeeds 


ſo deadly as, | | | 

2. Hemlock Water Dropwort. The root is 
compoſed of many oblong, tuberous, taper, 
fleſhy parts, which reſemble parſneps, and are full 
of a yellowiſh acrid juice. The ſtalks are robuſt, 
thick, ſtriated, hollow, jointed, branching, and 


grow to be four or five feet high. The leaves 


are large, being compoſed of a multitude of obtuſe 
folioles in the manner of Hemlock, but their 
colour 1s a paler green. The flowers come out 


in umbels from the tops of the ſtalks; they are 
of a white colour, appear in June and July, and 


the ſeeds ripen in September. 
The whole plant is full of a yellowiſh fœtid 


Juice, of intolerable acrimony, and a deadly poi- 


fon. 5 | 
This is one of the moſt poiſonous plants we 
have in nature, The roots have been ignorantly 


gathered and eaten for Parinep, and death has 
ſpeedily enfued. And what wonder! for the juice 
in the ſmalleſt quantity taken inwardly, imme- 


diately brings on the moſt direful inflammatory 
{ſymptoms of the moſt corroſive poiſon, a gangrene 
UB enſues to the parts, and ſoon after 
leath. | NE 

No antidote againſt the poiſonous quality of 


this plant is yet known, which ſhould be a great 


how they uſe plants which they are unacquainted 


Prolife- 
rous, 


_ Round- 
fruited, 1 


caution to every one (eſpecially the poor, who 
are apt to eat any thing in tinie of ſcarcity) 


with, = 

3. Proliferous Water Dropwort. The ſtalks 
are round, ſtriated, jointed, hollow, and two or 
three feet high. I he leaves are compoſed of many 
folioles, of a light- green colour. The flowers are 
produced from the ends of the ſtalks in proli- 
ferous umbels; they are of a whitiſh colour, 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 


the autumn, . 
4. Round-fruited Water Dropwort. The ſtalks 


are round, ſtriated, thick, jointed, hollow, and 
about a yard high. The leaves are compoſed of 
many parts ; the radical ones are large, and 


grow on ſtrong hollow footſtalks; but thoſe on 


the ſtalks are ſmaller, and diminiſh gradually as 
they approach the top of the plant. The flowers 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLA 


The radical leaves are large, and com- 


— 


— 


CCCIX. 


WATER DROPW ORT. 


| come out from the tops of the ſtalks in -umbels 


they are white, appear in July, and are ſucceeded 
by a globular fruit, containing ripe ſeeds, in the 
autumn. | 8 
5. Pimpernel Water Dropwort. The ſtalks 


edges; thoſe on the ftalks are long, narrow, 
channelled, and undivided. The flowers come 
out in unequal umbels from the tops of the 
ſtalks; they are of a white colour, appear in 


5 June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 


tumn, 


may ealily do it by ſowing the leeds in the au- 
tumn, in the places where they are to remain. 
The ſoil cannot be too moiſt for their reception; 
and as the roots ſtrike deep into the earth, the 
ground ſhould be double dug. When the plants 
come up, they will require no trouble, except 
thinning them to proper diſtances, and keeping 


them clean from weeds; but if the ground be- 


tween the plants be dug in winter, it will cauſe 
the ſtalks to be more robuſt, taller, and the leaves 
and umbels of the flowers larger. 


the ſtolonifera, foliis caulinis pinnatis filiformibus 
iſtuloſis. In the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, 
Oenanthe foliis caulinis fiftule/is teretibus. 
Bauhine calls it, Oenanthe aquatica; Rivinus, 
Oenanthe; Gerard, Filipendula aquatica; Parkin- 
ſon, Oenanthe paluſtris ſeu aguatica; and Moriſon, 
Oenanthe aquatica triflora, caulibus fiſtuloſis. It 


| grows naturally by the ſides of ditches, brooks, 


rivers, and moiſt places in England, and moſt 
parts of Europe. $34 
2. Hemlock Water Dropwort is, Oernanthe 


: | foliis omnibus multifidis abtꝝſis ſubequalibus, Caſ- 


par Bauhine calls it, Oeranthe chæropłylli foliis; 
Lobel, Oenanthe cicutæ facie, ſucco viroſo crocante:; 


John Bauhine, Oenanthe ſucco viroſo, cicutæ facie, 
Lobelii; Gerard, Filipendula cicutæ facie; and 
{ Parkinſon, Oenanthe cicutæ facie Lobelii. It growVs 


naturally by the ſides of rivers, brooks, ditches, 
and moiſt places in England, and moſt parts of 
Europe. = | = 
3. Proliferous Water Dropwort is, Oenanthe 
umbellularum pedunculis marginalibus longioribus ra- 
meſis maſculis. In the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, 
Oenanthe, floſculis radiantibus wnbeilarum proliferis. 
Van Royen calls it, Oenanthe floſculis diſci ſefſilibus 
radii pedunculo ramoſo elevatis; and Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Oenantbe prolifera Apulia, It grows natu- 
rally in Sicily and Apulia. | 

4. Round-fruited Water Dropwort is, Oenanthe 
frufibus globoſis. Tournefort calls it, Oenanibe 
Lufitanica, ſemine crafſiore globoſo. It grows na- 
turally in Portugal. | 

5. Pimpernel Water Dropwort is, Oenanthe 
foliolis radicalibus cuneatis fis: caulinis integris 
linearibus longiſſimis canaliculatis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Oenanthe Apii folio; alſo, Otnantbe paſti- 
nace hyveſtris folio, ſemine atriplici; John Bau- 
hine, Oena nibe ſtaplylini folio aliquatenus accedens 3 

| pr an 


3 a : Pimpernel 
are angular, jointed, and eight or ten inches Water 
high. The radical leaves are bipinnated, and the Propwort 


folioles are oval, wedge-ſhaped, and cut on their Geſeribed. 


Whoever is inclined to propagate theſe plants, Cultate. 


1. Common Water Dropwort is titled, Oenan- Titles, 


Caipat 


* * * : _— 
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PERENNIAL, 
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Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linn æan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


| 1 radiated. The flowers of the diſk are her- 


Species. 


Deſerip- 
tion Of 
Low 
American 


frage diviſura noſftras. 


the umbel; 


— *— — 


and Plukenet, Oenaulbe aquatica bimpinellæ ſaxi- 
It grows naturally in 
ditches and about waters in England and moſt 
of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

Oenanthe is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Digynia; and the characters are, 

1. Calyx. The general umbel has but few 
rays; the partial is compoſed of many ſhort 
ones. The general involucrum is ſimple, and 
compoſed of many leaves, which afe ſhorter than 
the partial alſo conſiſts of many 


{mall leaves. The perianthium is permanent, 


and indented in five parts at the top. 


2. CokolLA. The general flower 1s difform, 


maphrodites, and cach has five iatexed, keart- 
ſhaped petals, which are nearly equal. Thoſe 
of the radius are males, and each has Ave lar 
unequal, inflexed, biſid petals. 

3: STAMINA are five ſimple filaments, with 
roundiſh anther. 

4. PisTILLuM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the Bower, and two 5 ih aped, Permanent 
ſtyles, with obtuſe ſtigma 

5. PERICARPtuM. ” There is none. The fruit 
is oval, crowned by the perianthium, and ſeparable 
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into two parts, 


6. SrMINA. The ſeeds are two, oval, convey 4 
ſtriated on one fide, plane on the ether, and 
indented at the top, 
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CH: AP; 


EN HERA, 


HERE are two perennials of this "Ar 
called, 
1. Low American Tree Primroſe, - 
2. Virginian Tree Primroſe, | 
1. Low American "Tree Primroſe. This ſpecies 
hath a perennial fibrous root, which ſends forth 
many oval, tpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, that are 
ſmall, and fit cloſe to the crown of the root, 


having no footſtalks. The ſtalk is weak, flender, 
| herbaceous, taper, 
long, lying on the ground unleſs Hupported, 


about - ſix -or eight inches 


and ornamented with a few ſpear- ſnaped, ſmooth, 


obtuſe leaves, which are of a light-green co- 


lour, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks, The flowers 


come out ſingly from the wings of the leaves 
on very ſhort tootſtalks; they are of a bright- 
yellow colour, appear in June and July, and 


are often continued in ſucceſſion through Au- 


and 
Virginian 
Tree 
Primroſe,” 


Method 
0! propa- 
gation. 


Proper 
ſituation 
aud foil, 


guſt and September. 


The capſules are ſmall, 
oval, obtuſe, and angular ; ; and thoſe which fie 
ceed the firſt- blown flowers will be full of ripe 
ſeeds in the autumn. 

2. Virginian Tree Primroſe. The ſtalks are 
upright, Iigneous, two or three feet high, and 
covered with a reddiſh purple-coloured bark, 


The leaves are narrow, fpear-ſhaped, and ſlightly 
indented on their edges. 
from the wings of the leaves, growing four or 
five together on a footſtalk; 
yellow colour, are remarkable for their very ſlen- 
der, narrow tubes, appear in July, often continue 
in ſucceſſion for two or three months, and are 
ſucceeded by capſules, having four acute angles, 


The flowers come out 


© 
they are of a 


containing ripe leeds, in the autumn. 

Both theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds, which ſhould be done in the avtumn 
as foon as they are ripe ; becaule, if they are 
kept until the ſpring, they often remain a full 
year before they come up. The foil ſhould be 
light, freſh, and dry; and the fituation ſhould 
be warm and well defended. In the ſpring the 
plants will come up, when they ſhould be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, be regularly 
weeded, and conſtantly watered in dry weather 
all ſummer ; and in the autumn they may be re- 
moved to the places where they, are deſigned to 
remain. The ſummer following they will fower, 
and perfect their ſc eds; W hich, if permitted to 

Vol. I. 


58. 


ore minore. 


anthium placed above the germen. 


Ee 


TREE PRIMROSE. 


Sie will produce freſh plants for a ſucceſſion 
without turther trouble. 

They are alſo encreaſed by part! ng of the 
roots, which may be done ſucceſsfully either in 
the autumn, winter, or ſpring. But as great 
plenty of plants may be caſily obtained from 
leeds, and as feedling-plants are always the veil, 
the latter method is hardly worth putting into 


practice, when there is an oppor tunit) of en- 


creaſing the plant the other way. 

1. Low American Tree Vrimroſe is titled, 
Oenothera folus lanceclatis obtuſis glabris ſubne- 
lic atis, caulibus praſtratis, capſulis aculang ulis. 
In Miller's Diction. ary it is termed, Oeno:hera fo- 
lis radicalibus ovaltis, caulinis Janceclatis obi, 
capſulis' coctis fulcatis, Plukenet calls it, Le 
machia ſiliquoſa glabra miner Mariana, engibiaribus 


foliis; and- Ray, Ly:machia Marilandica parc, 
ſoliis anguſtis acute, 


It grows naturally in molt 
parts of North- America. 
2. Virginian Tree Primroſe is, Oenothera fol. its 


thera florum calyce monoplyllo, hinc tanlum aperto; 
and Tournefort, On2gra anguſtifolia, caule rubro, 
It grows naturally in Virginia. 

Oenolbera is of the claſs and order Odandria 
Meucgynia; and the characters are, 

1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, deciduous peri- 
ihe tube 
is 1 long, and erect. | The limb is cut 
into four ob long, acute, deflexed ſegments. 

2. Con ol LA is four plane, obcordated petals, 
inſerted in the diviſions of the calyx, and about 


the ſame length with the ſegments. 


3. STAMINA are eight crooked, awl- ſhaped 
filaments, ſhorter than "the corol lla, and inſerted 
in the tube of the calyx, having oblon Z, incum: 
bent antheræ. 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of: a cylindrical ger- 


men ſituated below the calyx, a filiforme iiyle 


the length of the ſtamina, and a thick, qua- 


| dnfid, obtuſe, reflexed itigna, 


3. Pape is a cylindrical, four cor- 
nered capſule, formed of four valves, and con- 
taining four cells. 


6. Se MIV A. Theſceds are many, ſmall, and angular. 
1 he receptacle 1 is columnar, ſquare, and tice. 
s 11 (FTA + 


4 Titles, 


lanceolatis " fubdentatis, copſulis pedicellatis acutan- 
gulis, racemo peduncuſato. Gronovius calls it, Oero- 


Caſs 

and order 
in the 
Lingman 
ſy hem. 
The cha- 
racters. 
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are hardly a foot high, poſſeſſed of a viſcous 


matter, and divide into a few branches near the 
All the leaves are trifoliate, hairy, 


| clammy, and grow on viſcous hairy footſtalks. 


The flowers come out from the ſides of the 
branches almoſt the whole length; they are of a 
paliſh-purple colour, and fit cloſe, having no 
tootſtalks ; they appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe feeds in the autumn. (© 

5. Variegated Reſt Harrow. The ſtalks are 


branching, diffuſe, clammy, and about nine inches 3 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANT IN 
OS, REST HARROW, or CHAMMOCK, 
Species, F this genus there are, 5 
1. Common Reſt Harrow, or Chammock. 
2. True Reſt Harrow of the Antients. ground. 
2, Creeping Reit Harrow. 
4. Spaniſh Purple Reſt Harrow. 
5. Variegated Reſt Harrow. 
6. Yellow Reſt Harrow, called Natrix. 
7. Yellow Striped Reſt Harrow, called Natrix 
„ . 1 5 
8. Curled-leaved Reſt Harrow. 
9. Round-leaved Reſt Harrow. 
3 _— 1. Common Reſt Harrow, or Chammock. 


Common This bath aſtrong tough root, which ſtrikes deep 
Reſt into the ground, ſpreads itſelf all about, and 18 


Harrow. fo ſtrong as frequently to ſtop the huſbandman's 


harrow ; which occaſioned the Engliſh appella- 


tion of Reſt Harrow to be given to this plant. 


The ſtalks are ligneous, tough, round, hairy, 
clammy, about a foot and a half high, and ſend 


forth ſeveral branches from the ſides, which are | 
The leaves on the 


armed with ſharp ſpines. 
lower part grow by threes among the flowers, 
ſingly; they are ſmall, oblong, indented, and 
of ua good green colour. The flowers come 
cout from the ſides of the branches the whole 


length; they appear early in ſummer, and often 


continue in ſucceſſion until the end of autumn. 
The varieties of this ſpecies are, | 
The Pale-Red. 
The Purple. 
The White. 5 


Varieties: 


The Thornteſs, with broad leaves, upright 


ſtalks, and red flowers. 
The Thornleſs with purple flowers. 

The Thornleſs with white flowers. | 
Theſe varieties in ſome gardens are admitted; 
but the Common ſort, though very beautiful in 
itſelf, is denied admiſſion into the pleaſure-ground, 


_ Megicinal The root of the Common fort is uſed in medi- 
cine. Being boiled in vinegar and water, it is 


pronerties 
Of this | : | 
plant. good for the tooth- ach; the cortical part pro- 

| vokes urine, and is good for the ſtone; and the 


young {hoots, taken early in the ſpring, afford a 


Pleaſant pickde, | 7 
True, 2. True Reſt Harrow. The ſtalks are up- 
© right, igneous, firm, about a foot high, and ſend 
forth ſeveral ſmoothiſh branches, which are armed 
with long ſtrong ſpines, The lower leaves grow 
by threes ; higher they come out ſingly. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the ſides of the 
branches on footſtalks; they are large, of a red- 


diſh-purple colour, appear in June, July, and 


Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

3. Creeping Reſt Harrow. The root is creep- 
ing, tough, and ſpreads itſelf to a conſiderable 
diitance, The ſtalks are tough, hairy, diffuſe, 
about two feet long, and lie on the ground. The 
leaves are hairy and oval; the lower ones grow 
by threes, and the upper ones ſingly. . The 
flowers come out ſingly from the wings of the 
leaves; they are of a purple colour, appear in 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

4. Spaniſh Purple Reſt Harrow. The ſtalks 


Creeping), 


Spaniſh ' 


Purple, 


2 


high. The leaves are ſimple, narrow, wedge- gated Red 
| ſhaped, ſerrated, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. Harrow 
The flowers come out {ingly from the wings of deſciibed. 


the leaves, on ſhort footſtalks; they are mode- 


rately large, and beautifully ſtriped with yellow; 


they appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſceds 


ripen in the autumn. | 


>. 


There is a variety of this plant with yellow Variety: 
flowers. | | FT 

6. Natrix, or Yellow Reſt Harrow. The Natriz, 
ſtalks are ligneous, tough, unarmed with ſpines, | 


branching near the bottom, and about two feet 


high. The leaves are trifoliate, oval, hairy, and 
clammy to the touch. The flowers come out 
from the ſides of the ſtalks almoſt their whole 


length; they are moderately large, of a bright- 


yellow colour, having ſome brown ſtreaks, and 


grow ſingly on long footſtalks; they appear in 
June and July, and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 


in September. = — | 
7. Natrix Plinii, or Vellow ſtriped Reſt Har- Natrix | 
row. The ſtalks of this ſpecies are angular, Fins 


branching, unarmed with ſpines, and grow to 


about two feet high. The leaves are trifoliate, 


broad, ſpear-ſhaped, and oblong. The flowers 
are pretty large, and come out doun the greateſt 
part of the branches ; their colour is a purple 
ground finely ſtriped with yellow; they appear 


| 1n the autumn. . . 5 
8. Curled-leaved Reſt Harrow. The ſtalks curled- 
of this plant are ligneous, erect, a little downy, leavcd, 


in June, July, and Augult, and the ſeeds ripen 


and clammy to the touch. The leaves are tri- 
foliate, roundiſh, waved or curled, and their 


edges are indented. The flowers are large, yel- 
low, and their outſide is ſtreaked with red; they 


come out in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in the autumn. | 2 


9. Broad-leaved Reſt Harrow, The ſtalks are ,,q 


| ſhrubby, upright, jointed, and about a foot and Broad- 


a half high. The leaves are roundiſh, ſmall, layed 


ſmooth, and trifoliate. The flowers come out 


ea 


Harrow 


from the wings of the leaves, three growing to- geſcuibed. 


gether on long ſlender footſtalks; they are of a 
pale-yellow colour, appear in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in September. | 


All theſe forts may be propagated by lips, or Culture. 


. parting of the roots, in the autumn; but the beſt 
way of raiſing them is by ſowing of the leeds, 


which ripen very well in England. 
The ſeeds may be ſown in the ſeminary, and 
the plants in the autumn following removed - 
the 
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the places where they are deſigned to remain; but 3. Creeping Reik Harrow is, Onoxis can Eh 
the beſe way will be to ſow the Ieods at firit in | diffufis, ramis crefis: foltis ſuperioribus ſolitariis, 
the places where they are wanted. The ground ſtipulis evatis, Plukenet calls it, Onovis OT FOI 
2 ? ; . 4 ICA 4d. 5 I IbVf-6 diols} £536 116 5h 
therefore ſhould be marked cut, the mould well procumbens, foliis hirſutè pubeſcentibus. It grows 
. ; S 5-4 * 8 ja f 5 1 . * — ; lt eas ob . = vv. 
dug, and made fine, and a fe ſeeds of cach fort | naturally on the 1ea-thores and ſome of the inland 
pur into the ground, Covering them over with | parts of England, allo in the Eatt. 
about half an inch depth of mould, and after- 4. Spanith Purple Reſt Harrow is, Oncnis Fe. 
: M4: % Bo Ah. 2 5 5 f „ 27. i il 8 C 1411 18 AREHS 22 
wards thrulling Fa lick rae the ground 65 them ribus ſeſſilibas lateralipus, follis ee e ternutis | ; 
for a direction. If the leeds are lown in tne middle "petiolalis pileſis, ſipulis ferratis membranaccis. Sau 
or end of March, the plants will come up in Kr ee a ab 
q cps de} pr me up vages calls it, Ouonis trifolia, colycibus ad æxillas 
May, when they will call for no trouble, except | %, priori fie Towne „e | 
| ; ; elſilibus ereclis, ſtipilis longas ſetas exſerentibis 1 
keeping them clean from weeds, drawing out | Tournef 7 75 % 3 
ee ts e ee e 8 4 ournefort, Oronis puſilla villoſa et viſcaſa, pur- 
| . 885 No: wh EE 85 P a 705 g ras Fes puraſcente ſiore; and John Bauhine, Ozozis trifeliis 4 
ar b Fn ane: d 5 5 n dess : 9 um | affinis pufilla glabra fruticans cherleri. It gross 4 
7 bl ; E ; £2 . . 4 ! 
mer. By the autumn they wrl Become "ONS | naturally in Italy, Spain, and the South of 9 
plants; and if the ſituation is not well ſheltered, France | il 
and the foil naturally warm and dry, it will be Var; 1 Ret 5 
proper to ſtick ſome furze-buſhes round thoſe 55 IT ming oe Re Harrow "wy Orgvis fiipulrs Ih 
forts which come from Spain, and the Southern 09g. e 10 ee Knee, floribus ſub- 1 
parts of Europe, to break the keen edge of our Pedunculalis. Barrelier calls it, Ouonis lutea, triſa- 9 


Titles, | 
: titled, Ononis floribus racemefis geminis, foliis ter- | 
natis: ſuperioribus ſolilariis, ramis inermibus ſub- lutea mitis, oxytriphylla ad foliorum petiolas capreo- 


moſt expoſed, barren, and worſt foils ſhould be | tegerrimis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ononis viſcoſa 
and barricade the place with their tough lulea; and Rivinus, Natrix, It grows naturally 


\ threaten to foil the labours of the ploughman, | 7. Natrix Plinii is, Ononis pedunculis uniforis 
| ſhould he with his plough and horſes attempt to | ariftatis, :foliis ternalis lanceolatis, flipulis integer- 


is termed, Ononis floribus ſubſefſilibus lateralibus, | countries of Europe. 


ſubſeſſulibus ſolitariis lateralilus, ramis inermibus. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls the Common ſort, Ononis 
ſpinoſa flore purpurco; Gerard, Ononis, ſ. reſta bovis ; 


Ononis non ſpinoſa purpurea; and Cluſius, Onons | in; 
 qmtior 1. This ſpecies in its varieties grows na- : 
turally in ſterile paſtures in England, and moſt 


5 i 1 g ſubrotundis, Caſpar Bauhine cal 
© alled in England Corn Reſt Harrow. | tis, foliis ternatis ſubrotundis, Caſpar Bauhine calls 


black froſts, ſhould they happen: Here they may | 87 folio, mar tima; and Tournetort, Ouonis 
be protected even in a bleak ſituation, provided 5 ſpineſa, fire Intco var , anguſtifolia ma- 
the ſoil is naturally dry and ſandy; for the plants 92 He It grows naturally in the maritime parts 
are tolerably hardy; and if they ſurvive the winter, | ot the South of Europe. | N 

they will flower, and produce ſceds the ſummer | ©. Natrix Reſt Harrow is, Ovonis peduncu!is 
following. With regard to the Engliſh kinds, the unifloris ariſtatis, feliis ternatis ovalis, ſtipulis in- 
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allotted them ; for they will grow every where, 9 ſpims carens lutea major Cammerarius, Onon:s 


ſpreading roots in ſuch a manner, as even to in Italy, Spain, and the South of France. 


moleſt them. | = I rams, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Onenis non ſpinoſa, 
1. Common Reſt Harrow, or Chammock, is | fore lutco variegato; Dalechamp, Ononis lutea 


non ſpinoſa, Natrix Plinii; and Plukenet, Ononis 


villaſis. The Prickly ſort in the Hortus Cliffort, | lata. It grows common in molt of the ſouthern 


caule ſpinoſo; and the Smooth ſort, Ononis floribus | 8. Curled-leaved Reſt Harrow is, Ononis fru- 
ticoſa, foliis ternatis ſubrotundis undulatis dentatis 

vi ſcoſo-pubeſcentibus, pedunculis uniſtoris mulicis. 

| a Magnol calls it, Ononis Hiſpanica fruteſcens, folio 

Fuchſius, Ononis. The Smooth fort Caſpar Bau- ,yjundiore ; and Tourncfort, Ononis Hiſpanica fru. 

hine terms, Ononis ſpinis carens purpurea; Gerard, teſcens, folio roſe ſyloeſtris. It is a native of Italy 

| and Spain. FO 
9. Round-leaved Reſt Harrow is, Ononis fru- 


| a 5 : Noris, e 3 
parts of Europe. The Smooth ſort is uſually ticoſa, pedunculis trifloris, calycivus triphyllo-bractea 


it, Cicer fylveftre latiſolium triphyllum; Dodo- 
nzus, Cicer ſylveſtre tertium; and Lobel, Cicer 
ſylvefre verius. It grows naturally on the Hel- 
1] vetian mountains. | 85 EDT, 


2. True Keſt Harrow is, Ononis floribus ſoli- 
tariis foliolo majoribus, folits inferioribus ternatis , 
ramis læviuſculis ſpinaſis. Tournefort calls it, 
Ononis legitima antiquorum. It grows naturally 
in Italy, Portugal, and Spain. | | 
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This 
plant de- 
ſcribed, 
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G M r. cect. 


OPHIOGLOSSUM, 


HERE is one Engliſh ſpecies of this 


genus of great uſe as well as ſingularity, 
called Adder's 1 ongue. 


The root is compoſed of many long fibres, 
Which ſtrike deep into the ground. From the 


top riles a ſingle leaf, which is oval, thick, 
ficthy, of a beautiful green colour, and having 
a thick: green, ſucculent baſe or footſtalk 


about three inches long. The ſtalk ariſes from 


the bottom of the leaf, ſupporting the fructi- 
fication ; it is ſmall, tender, three or four inches 


high; and at the top is fituated a long pointed 


capſule, c called the adder's tongue, from the re- 


ſcmblance it is ſuppoſed to have to the tongue 


Medicinal 


Properties 


Common, 


of that reptile : It appears in April and May, 


ſoon after which the leaves and ſtalks decay, and 


are no- where to be found until the ſpring following. 


This plant is one of the beſt vulneraries we | 


have, and is well known to the country- people, 


who by its means effect great cures, though it 


1s much neglected in the ſhops. An ointment 


made of it, with a mixture of butter and lard, 
15 alſo given inwardly, 


tr grows wan: in a moiſt meadows, heaths, 


ADDER's TONGUE. 


and paſtures, in many parts of England. Who- 
ever is deſirous of having it in his garden Met of 
ſhould dig up ſome large turfs very deep, con- 0 
taining the routs, about the ena of May, or ET 
early in June, when the ſtalks decay, and place 
them in a moiſt part of his garden; and the 
ſpring following the plants will appear. 
This ſpecies is titled, Ophiogloſſum fronde ovato. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Ophiogloſſum folio ꝓides. 
ovato, ſpicd difiich?, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ophio- 
gloſſum ; alſo, Ophiogloſſum vinigatium ; alio, Ophio- 
gloſſum minus, ſubrotundo folio, and Parkinion, 
Opbiogloſſum, J. lingua ſerpentina. It grows na- 
turally in England and moſt parts of Europe. 
Opbiogloſſum is of the intric ate, claſs Cy210- ca, any 
gamia, Order the iſt, order in 
We know nothing of the flower and its dif- the La- 


ferent parts; but the fruit conſiſts of a dilli- flew 


| chous capſule, divided into cells by numerous Ahe chs. 


tranſverſe articulations, each of which, Wilen racers, 
come to maturity, opens tranlverſcly for the dil- 
charge of the ſeeds. 
The ſeeds are numerous, very ſmall, and 
| . gen. 1 15 
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CCCXIII 


OPHRYS, TWYBLADE, or TWAYBLADE. 


FE ny genus are, . 
. Common Twayblade, 
CT caſt Twavblade, 
B:rds-neſt, 
Coral Ophrys. | 
Spiral Orchis, or Triple Ladies Traces, 
. Canada Opbrys. 
Dwarf Orchis, 
Pruſſian Orbis. 
The Leaſt Orchrs. 
10. „ Ophrys. 
. Yellow or Muſk Orchis. 
9h Alpine Orchis, 
13. Green Man Orchis. 
= Inſect Orchis. 6 
1. Common Twayblade. The root conſiſts 
of many thick, ſtrong fibres. The leaves are 


"iy ant 8 


two only, oval, broad, "obruſe, veined, and grow 


oppoſite near che bottom of the ſtalk. The 


ſtalk is ſix or eight inches high, round, ſuccu- 


lent, tender, green, and above the two leaves 
which are fituated near the baſe quite naked, 
The flowers terminate the ſtalks in ſpikes; they 
are of a greenith colour, and their compoſition 
is ſuch, that they torm the appearance of gnats 


ſitting on the ſtalks; they appear in May and 


June, the ſtalks ho! in os and Auguſt, and 


treſh ones ariſe in the ſpring. _ 

2. Leaſt Tway-blade. The root is a ſmall me 
bulb, ſending forth many ſtrong fibres. The Tway- 
ſtalk is round, lender, about four inches high, blade 
ana garniſhed near the bottom Jun two ſmall deſcribed: 


heart-ſhaped ribbed leaves placed oppoſite. The 


flowers terminate the ſtalks in ſpit: es; they are 
| ſmall, herbaceous, and have a enat-like 2ppcar- 


ance; they come out in June 2 and July, and the 
ſtalks decay ſoon after. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with Pur- 
Pliſh ſaffron- coloured flowers, 

3. Birds. neſt. I he root is compoſed of many Bird's. 
long, ſlender, bulbous parts, cluſtered toge - neſt 
ther. The ſtalks are thick, round, ſucculent, 
about a foot high, and ſurrounded or ſheathed 
by the leaves almoſt the whole length. The 
flowers terminate the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes; they 
are of a pale-brown colour, will be in blow in 
May and June, and the ſtalks decay about the 
ys of Auguſt. | 

. Coral O2brys. The root conſiſts of many and 
ae branching, bulbous parts, uſuaily of a Corel 
very deep red colour, The ſtalk is upright, Oz; 


Its varics 
„ 


ſoribed. 
round, ſucculent, ſheathed by being fafrounded c 


by 
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by the leaves almoſt to the top, and grow to 


ſix or eight inches high. The, flowers come out 
in ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks; they are 
of a white colour, and appear in May and 
June. | | 

5. Spiral Orchis, or Triple Ledies Traces. 
The root conſiſts of many oblong bulbs cluſtered 
together. The radical leaves are oval, pointed, 
ribbed, and form a cluſter at the crown of the 
root. The ſtalks are ſimple, tender, and about 
ſix inches high. The flowers are produced in 
long ſpiral ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks, 
they are ſmall, of a white colour and an agree- 


able odour, and their appearance is generally in 


104 | 

Canada 
_ Ophrys 
deſcribed. 


Auguſt. 


6. Canada Ophrys, The root is compoſed of 
a multitude of thick, fleſhy fibres cluſtered to- 
gether, 
4preading, and form a large tuft at the crown 


of the root. The ſtalk is thick, round, ſuc- 


culent, and adorned with -a few ſhort leaves, 


which ſurround it with their baſe almoſt to the 
top. The flowers are produced in cloſe ſpikes 
from the tops of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, in 


| Deſcrip- 
tion of 


Dwarf, 


a drooping polition, and uſually ſhew them- 


ſelves in July EF Es 
7. Dwarf Orchis, The root is a roundiſh 


bulb. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, and 


two uſually ariſe from the root. Out of the 
middle of theſe proceeds the ſtalk, which is 


naked, round, tender, and about five or fix 


inches high. The flowers come out in ſpikes 


from the tops of the ſtalks; they are ſmall : 
The lip of the nectarium is undivided, and the 


Pe uſſian, 


two outer petals are very narrow: Their time of 
blowing is in July, BO 
8. Pruſſian Orchis. 


almoſt as long as the ſtalk: The ſtalk is up- 


right, naked, almoſt round at the bottom, but 


five, fix, ſeven, or eight at the top of the ſtalks : | 


three-cornered near the top. The flowers are 


The lip of the nectarium is very large, and of 
an oval figure; but the petals are narrow and 


| reflexed : They are of a yellowiſh-green colour, 


and appear about the ſame time with the 


9 former. 


and | 
the Leaſt 
Orchis. 


9. The Leaft Orchis. The root is a ſmall, 


oval bulb. The leaves are ſpathulated, very 
rough on their borders, and three or four uſually 
riſe from the root, the outer ones being the 
ſhorteſt, The ſtalks are almoſt naked, five- 


cornered, and three or four inches high. The 


Mono- 
2 
 Ophrys 
| deſcribed, 


flowers are many, and form a looſe ſpike at 
the top of the ſtalk ; they are of a greeniſh- 
yellow colour, and appear in June and July. 

10. Monophyllous Ophrys. | 
ſmall; roundiſh bulb, ſending forth a fingle leaf 
of an oval figure, By the fide of the leaf riſes 
a tender, naked, ſucculent ſtalk to five or fix 
inches high. At the top of this ſtand a few 
flowers in form of a ſpike; they are of a 
greeniſh colour, and appear about the ſame time 


with the others. 


Yellow 
Orchis 
deſeribed. 


11. Yellow or Muſk Orchis. The root is a 
roundiſh bulb, and ſometimes ſeveral of them 
will be cluſtered together. The leaves are ob- 
long, and uſually about three or four at the 
crown of each root. The ſtalk is ſlender, naked, 
and about ſix inches high. The flowers are pro- 


duced in ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks; 


they are poſſeſſed of an agreeable muſky odour, 


and uſually appear in Auguſt. | 


Varicties. 


There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, 
ſuch as, . | 

The White-flowered, 

The Yellow, | 

The Pale-green, 

Vol. I. 
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The radical leaves are long, narrow, 


The root is a 


| 


Fru The root is a round 
bulb. The leaves are two, ſpear-ſhaped, and 


RY * _ 


The Yellowiſh-green, 
The Smooth-leaved, —and 

1he Hairy. leaved; | 
all which haye a muſky odour, and are very 
fragrant, | 

12. Alpine Orchis, The root conſiſts of two 
oval bulbs joined together at the rop. The 
leaves are long, lender, awl- ſhaped, and for 
the moſt part four at the crown of cach root. 
The ſtalk is flender, ſurrounded by the leaves 
at the bottom, but naked upwards, and grows 
to about four inches high, The flowers are 


—_ — 


of the ſtalk; they are of a paliſh-green colour, 


the former, | | 
13, Green-man Orchis, The root is com- 
poſed of ſeveral roundiſh bulbs. The radical 
leaves are oblong, and uſually three or four at 
the crown of each root. The ſtalks are thick, 
upright, adorned with a few narrow leaves, and 


grow to a foot and a half high. The flowers 
come out in looſe ſpikes from the tops of the 


ſtalks ; they are of a greeniſh colour, and their 
compoſition is ſuch as to repreſent the figure 


There is a variety of it with browniſh flowers, 
which 1s. alſo uſually tinged with green. 


names of, 
The Fly Orchis, 


The Bee Orchis. 


The Beetle Orchis, 
-, Spider Ofehts; 
The Larger Fly Orctts. 
The Larger Bee Orchis... - © 
The Smaller Yellow Fly Orchis, 
The Large Blue Fly Orchis, 
Large Green Fly Orchis, 
The Black Bee Orchis, ies 
Green-winged Bee Orchis, &t. 


with ſome fibres. The leaves. are oblong, uſually 
pointed, though various in the different forts, 


different heights in the different varieties. The 
flowers come out in ſpikes from the tops of 
the ſtalks, and their compoſition is ſuch as to 
_ repreſent the various figures of flies, bees, &c. 
of different colours, Theſe wonderful plants 
will be in full blow in June. 8 5 
Nature ſeems never to have deſigned theſe 
plants for the garden, as their greateſt beauty is 
diſplayed in their natural places of growth, 
whether it be in woods, bogs, moiſt or dry 
land. They may, however, be introduced into 
the cultivated garden, by taking up the roots 
about ſuch time as the ſtalks decay, and planting 
them immediately in ſoil as nearly ſimilar as poſ- 


flower the ſummer following; but then they 
often look ſhabby, their ſpikes are for the moſt 


carried on, ſuitable ſituations in one part or 
other may be found for the reſpective ſorts. 
Let the plants, therefore, be marked, hen in full 
blow, by placing a ftick for a direction to the 


which will be before the end of ſummer in moſt 


dug up, including the root and its whole con- 


| tents; and let ſcuttles of a ſufficient ſize be in 
| readineſs for the reception of the mould, to 


prevent its being broken or divided. Then 


having brought them to the places where you 
8] OT would 


14. Inſect Orchis, I his ſpecies comprehends 
| numerous varieties, known by the reſpective 


The roots of all are two roundiſh bulbs, | 


Alpine 


four or five only, growing alternately at the top 


and uſually appear about the fame time with 


and 
Green 
Man 
Orchis 
deſcribed; 


of a naked man. This ſingular ſpecies blows 


Its va. 
riety, 


Inſet 
Orchis, 
with its 


Varieties, 


de'cribed: 


\ 


| The ſtalks are garniſhed with leaves, and are of 


Method 
of propa- 
gauou. 


fible to that they were brought from. They will 
part imperfect, and their colour is frequently bad. 


Where large tracts of gardening, however, are 


roots; As ſoon as the ſtalks and leaves are decayed, 


of the ſorts, let a very large and deep turf be 
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would chuſe to have them planted, let them be 


+ ſet in places ſimilar to thoſe from whence they 
were taken, Let thoſe which occupied bogs, 
| have bogs, or at leaſt a moiſt ſituation 3 thoſe 
which were taken out of woods ſhould be 


ſtationed in the wilderneſs among trees; and 


thoſe which occupied ſandy or chalky hills or 
_ plains, ought to be planted among the grails 
- in ſome dry open expoſure. In planting, let 
a hole of ſufficient ſize be dug up, and 
carefully let in the turf in which the root is 


contained. Let the ſurfaces of both be equal; 
cloſe the parts carefully by filling the interitices 
with mould, and gently prefling the whole down 


with the foot; and then leave them to Na- 


ture. | | 
_ Early the ſummer following you will perceive 


them advance for flowering amidſt the natural 


herbage of the place; and being ſurrounded by 
their own ſoil, they will be naturalized to it, 


and will exhibit their bloom for the moſt part 
in as great perfection as if they had never been | 
diſturbed. Thus may theſe ſingular plants be 
made to grow, and ornament one part or other 


of large and extenſive deſigns; which will not 
fail to give ſatisfaction and pleaſure to the be- 


holders. But to introduce them into gardens as 
_ cultivated flowers, I think, had better never be 


attempted ; becauſe, though they do grow by 


_ obſerving the proper time of removing the roots, 


yet I always found them to be weak, ſickly, 
bad-coloured, and diſqualified to afford that fa- 


tisfaction to beholders which they expected, and 


which they would not fail to grant when growing 


wild in turfy neglected places, though they were 
at firſt brought there by the care and induſtry 
of the owners. | | 


1. Common Twayblade is titled, Ophrys bulbo 


| fbroſo, caule Lifolio, foliis ovatis, nectarii labio bi- 


fido., In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Ophrys 


foliis ovatis. Fuchſius calls it, Ophrysz Gerard, 
Ophrys bifolia, and Parkinſon, Bifolium fylveſtre 


vulgare. It grows naturally in moiſt meadows, 


woods, and thickets, in England, and moſt parts 


E „ | 
2. Leaſt Twayblade is, Oębrys bulbo fibroſo, 
caule bifolio, foliis cordatis, In the Flora Lap- 


Ponica it is termed, Ophrys foliis cordatis, Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Ophrys minima; John Bauhine, 
Biſolium minimum; and Mentzelius, Ophrys mi- 
nima, floribus purpureo-croceis. It grows natu- 
rally in moiſt woods, turfy and heathy ground, 
in England, and moſt of the colder parts of 


Europe. | 
3. Bird's Neſt is, Ophrys Bulbis fibroſo-faſcicu- 


latis, caule vaginato, nefarii labio biſido. In the 


Flora Suecia it is termed, Neottia bulbis faſcicu- 


lalis, nefarii labio bifida, Capſar Bauhine calls 


it, Orchis abortiva fuſca; and Lobel, Nidus avis. 


It grows naturally in woods and ſhady places in 
England, Sweden, France, and Germany, 

4. Coral Ophrys is, Ophrys bulbis ramofis flexu- 
ofis, caule vaginato, nedtarii labio trifido, . In the 
Flora Suecia it is termed, Neottia bulbis retiou- 
latis, nectarii labio triſido; in the Flora Lappo- 
nica, Neottia radice reticulats, Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Orobanche radice coralloide; Rudbeck, 


| Orobanthe ſuconum radice coralloide, fore albo ; 


Ruppier, Orobanche ſpuria, ſ. corallorhiza ; and 


Mentgelius, Orobanche radice coralloide ruberrims. 


It grows naturally in the deſerts of moſt of the 
northern countries of Europe. | 

5. Spiral Orchis, or Triple Ladies Traces, is, 
Ophrys bulbis aggregatis oblongis, caule ſubfolioſo, 
foribus ſecundis, nectarii labio indiviſo crenato. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Triorchis alba odorata 
minor; allo, Triorchis, ſ. Tetrorchis alba odorata 
major; John Bauhine, Orchis ſpiralis alba odo- 


* 
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rata; Lobel, Tefticulus odoratus; and Micheli, 
Orchiaftram æſtivum paluſtre album odoratum. It 
grows naturally in dry paſtures in England, 


France, and Italy. 


6. Canada Ophrys is, Opirys bulbis faſticulatis, 


caule folicſo, floribus cernuis, netiarii labio eblonsn 


integro acuto. It grows naturally in Virginia and 
Canada. = 171 
7. Dwarf Orchis is, Opbrys bulbo ſubrotundo, 
ſcapo nudo, foliis lanceolatis, nectarii labio integro, 
petalis dorſalibus linearibus. Gronovius calls it, 
Opbrys ſcapo nudo, foliis radicalibus ovato-oblongis 
dimidii ſcapi longitudine ; Ray, Pſeudo-orchis Bifolia 
palustris; Caſpar Bauhine, Chameorchis linifolia; 
and Parkinſon, Chamæorchis latifolia Zelandica. 
It grows naturally in marſhy places in England, 
Sweden, Canada, and Virginia. | | 
8. Pruſſian Orchis is, Ophrys bulbo ſubrotunds, 


| [caps nude trigono, neftarii labello ovato. Loeſelius 


calls it, Ophrys diphyllos bulboſa. It grows com- 


mon in the marſhy parts of Pruſſia and Sweden. 


9. The Leaſt Orchis is, Ophrys bulbo ſubrotundo, 
ſeapo ſubnudo pentagono, foliorum apicibus ſeabris, 
nectarii labio integro. Ray calls it, Orchis minima 
bulboſa ; and Plukenet, Orchis bifolia minor pa- 
luſtris. It grows naturally in marſhy places in 
England and Sweden. . 


10. Monophyllous Opbrys is, Oplrys bulbo fl. 


rotundo, ſcapo nudo, folio ovato, nectarii labio in- 
tegro. Loeſelius calls it, Ophrys monophyllos bul. 


beſa; Mentzelius, Monerchis opbiogloſſcides; and 


Cluſius, Pſeudo-orchis monophylios. It grows na- 


turally in moiſt woods and marſhy grounds in 
Germany. | Et 


11. Yellow or Muſk Orchis is, Opbrys bulbo 


| globoſo, ſcapo nudo, nectarii labio trifido cruciato. 
| In the Flora Suecia it is ' termed, Herminium 


bulbo ſupra radiato, nettarii labio trifido ; in the 
Flora Lapponica, Herminium radice globoſd. Gme- 
lin calls it, Orchis radice ſubrotundd, labello baſ- 
tato; Seguier, Orchis trifotia, floribus ſpicatis her- 
baceis ; Loeſel, Orchis coleo unico, ſ. Monorchis 
floſculis pallidè virentibus; Micheli, Monorchis ; 
Mentzelius, Monorchis bifolia, fore pallidè vi- 


rente, Prufſica: Caſpar Bauhine, Orchis odorata 


moſchata, ſ. Monorcbis; alſo, Orchis Iutea, hir- 
ſuto folio; alſo, Trierchis lutea, folio glabro; alſo, 
Triorchis lutea altera. It grows naturally in ſte- 


rile paſtures and meadows in England and moſt 


countries of Europe. 1 , | 
12. Alpine Orchis is, Opbrys bullis ovatis, 


ſcapo nudo, foliis ſubulatis, nettarii labio indiviſo 
| obtulo, utrinque unidentato. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


it, Chameorchis Alpina, folio gramineo; and Hal- 
ler, Orchis radicibus ſubrotundis, calcare nullo, fo- 
liis longis & peranguſtis. It grows naturally on 
the Alps of Lapland and Helvetia. . 

13. Green Man Orchis is, Ophrys bulbis ſub- 
rotundis, ſcapo folioſo, nedtarii labio lineari tripar- 


 tito, medio e/ongato bifido. In the Aa R. S. Uyſ. 


it is termed, Neottia bulbis ſurotundis, neftarii labio 
quadrifido, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Orchis, fore 
nudi hominis effigiem repreſentans, femina ; and Co- 


lumna, Orchis antropephora creades. Its reſidence 


is chiefly in chalky foils, growing naturally in 


| ſuch places in England, Italy, France, and Por- 


tugal. | 
14. Inſect Orchis is, Ophrys bulbis ſubrotundis, 

ſeapo folioſo, nectarii labio ſubquinquelobo, In the 
Flora Suecia, &c. it is termed, Cypripedium bulbis 
ſubrotundis, foliis oblongis caulinis. The varieties 
of this ſpecies ſtand with titles in the works of 
old botaniſts. Thus, I. Modes Lobel calls, 
Orchis myodes prima, floribus muſcam exprimens; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Orchis muſce corpus referens 
minor, galed & alis herbibus; allo, Orchis muſcam 
referens major; allo, Orchis muſcam referens lutea. 
Breynius ſtiles it, Orchis muſcam cæruleam ma- 
| jorem 


PERENNTADL 
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* 
# 
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jorem repreſentans ; alſo, Orebis myodes lutea Lu- 


fitanica ; alſo, Orchis myodes fuſca Luſitanica. 


Claſs 

and order 

in the 

Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 
racters. * 


Species. 


15. Auſtrian Handed Orchis, or Elder Orchis. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Common 


II. Adrachnites Lobel calls, Orchis- adrachnitis; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Orchis araneum referens , | 
alſo, Orchis fucum referens, colore rubiginoſo; allo, 
Orchis fucum referens major, foliolis ſuperioribus 
candidis & purpuraſcentibus; alſo, Orchis fucum 
referens, flore ſubvirente. Breynius ſtiles it, Orchis 
ſcarabæum referens; alſo, Orchis cercopithecum ex- 
primens Luſitanica. They grow naturally in mea- 


dows and paſtures in England and the ſouthern 
parts of Europe. 9 
-» Ophrys is of the claſs and order Cynandria 


Diandria; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx. The ſpathæ are vague; The ſpa- 
dix is ſimple. There is no perianthium. 
2. Cokor LA is five oblong, equal petals, which 


him --- 1-4 fn -C- --- -s - 


© n d b See, 


FY F this genus are. 
1. Common Butterfly Orchis. 
2. Spaniſh Butterfly Orchis. 
3. Hooded Orchis. . | 
4. Cillated Orcbr.. 


TL Purple Late-flowering Orchis. 
6, Globoſe Orchis. ns 
7. The Leſſer Lizard Flower. 
8. Female Foolſtones. 
9. Male Foolſtones. 3 
10. Little Purple-flowered Orchis. 
11. The Man Orchis. E 
12. Male Handed Orchis. 
13. Female Handed Orchis. 5 
14. Red Handed Orchis. | | 


16. Sweet-ſcented Orcbis. 

17. Yellow Virginian Orchis, 

"xs. Role Orbis. 

19. Purple Bird's Neſt. 
20. American White-heeled Orcbis. 95 
1. Common Butterfly Orchis is of many forts. 
The root conſiſts of two oblong, pear-ſhaped 
bulbs. The leaves, which riſe immediately from 
the root, are uſually two, though in ſome va- 
rieties they are three or four; they are ſhapec 


like thoſe of the Lily, often ſpotted, and of a 
pale- green colour. The ſtalks are ſlender, fur- 
rowed, eight or ten inches high, and garniſhed 


with a few ſmall leaves, which embrace it with 


their baſe, The flowers come out in looſe 


| ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are of 
a white colour, very fragrant, and exhibit the 


and 
Spaniſh 
Butterfly 
Orchie, 


appearance of an expanded butterfly, This 
ſpecies blows in May and June. | | 
2. Spaniſh Butterfly Orchis. The root is com- 
poſed of two roundiſh bulbs. The leaves are 
oblong, and often four or five proceed from the 
root. The ſtalk is upright, tender, and about 
nine inches high. The flowers come out in 
looſe ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks, are 
very large, and + e a butterfly with the 
wings expanded: Their chief blow is in June. 


aſcend, join at the top, and form the appearance 


of a helmet, 


The nectarium is dependent, longer than the 
petals, and keel-ſhaped behind. 1 

3. STAMINA are two very ſhort filaments 
ficting on the piſtil, having ere& antheræ, co- 
vered by the interior border of the nectarium. 
4. PtsT1LLUM conſiſts of an oblong, contorted 
germen fituated below the flower, a ſtyle grow- 
ing to the inner border of the nectarium, and 
an obſolete ſtigma. | 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, three-cornered, 
obtuſe, ſtriated capſule, formed of three valves, 
and containing one cell. 


6. SeMina, The ſeeds are numerous, and 


Uke duſt, 


. 5 1 Hooded Orchis. The root is compoled of 


| from the tops of the ſtalks, having confluent 


_ | dented in three parts. 


| derately thick, yet tender, and a foot and a half 


B. Purple Late-flowering Orchis. The root is re 
compoſed of two oblong bulbs. The radical leaves 


| | to about fix or eight inches high, and ſupports - 
| at 


a 


og: 


two round bulbs, which join together. The omg 
radical leaves are two, and of an oval figure. Hooded, 
The ſtalk is upright, naked, and about eight or | 


ten inches high. The flowers come out in ſpikes 
petals forming the appearance of a hood, in- 


4. Ciliated Orchis. The root conſiſts of two Ciliated, 
or three longiſh bulbs, which are joined together 
| at top. The leaves are oblong, ſmooth, and of 
a pale-green colour. The ſtalk is upright, mo- 


high. The flowers form a looſe ſpike at the 
| top of the ſtalk; they are of a yellow colour, 
have the lip of the nectarium ſpear-ſhaped and 
ciliated, and are further remarkable for a very 
| long yellow ſpur or heel: The whole ſpike is 
large, and very elegant. 1 0 


Late- 
are oblong, narrow, and three or four are pro- ng: 
duced at the crown of the root. The ſtalks are 
a foot high, and garniſhed with three or four 
narrow, erect leaves, which embrace it with their 
| baſe. The flowers come out in thick roundiſh 
ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are of 
a reddiſh-purple colour, having ſharp - pointed 
54 and long ſpurs, and appear in June and 
uly. e | | | 
6. Globoſe Orchis. The root is compoſed of _— | 
two conical bulbs joined together. The leaves Orchis. 
are oblong, ſmocth, and of a light- green colour. 
The ſtalks are upright, tender, and fix or eight 
inches high. The flowers are produced in ſhort 
cloſe ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks, and ap- 
pear about the ſame time with the former. 


7. The Leſſer Lizard Flower. The root is 3 
two roundiſh bulbs joined together. The leaves Lizard 
are narrow, three or four in number, and em- Flower 
brace the ſtalk with their baſe. The ſtalk riſes deſcribed. 


— 


Pool- 


— — 


n S 


ä — 


— 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Tts varie- 
ties, 


Fema'e 


at the top a ſhort ſpike of dark-coloured or 
blackiſh howers, which appear in June. 


There is a variety with white, and another 


with browniſh grey- coloured flowers. 
This plant is poſſeſſed of a very diſagreeable 
ſmell, not much unlike that of confined goats. 


8. Female Foolftones, The root is two round | 


bulbs joined together. The. leaves are oblong, 
ſmooth, ribbed, grow four or more at the root, 
and foread on the ground. The ſtalk is eight 
or ten inches high, having a few narrow leaves, 
which embrace 1t with their.baſe. The flowers 
rome out in. ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks 


in May and June, and are of different kinds; 


end 
Male 


ſtones 


: deſctibed. 


ſuch as, the Purple, the Pale-red, the White, 
the Violet, the Fleſh- coloured, &c. They are 


ſometimes pretty large, and beautifully tinged 
with deeper ſpots in the various colours. 


9. Male Foolſtones. The root is two roundiſh 


bulbs joined together. The leaves are oblong, 


ſmooth, ſpotted, and not much unlike thoſe of 
the Lily. The ſtalk is upright, thick, round, 


a foot high, and adorned with two or three 


narrow leaves, which embrace it with their baſe. 


The flowers come out in long looſe ſpikes 


from the tops of the ſtalks; they are uſually 


of a reddiſh-purple colour, having deeper purple 
ſpots, and appear in May. Theſe flowers vary 


in their colour like the former, though not ſo 


common, are moderately large, have a fine ap- 


Deſcrip- 


tion cf 
Little 
Purple- 
flowered, 


pearance, and are very agreeabiy ſcented. 


10. Little Purple-flowered Orchis. The root 
is two ſmall, oblong bulbs joined together. The 


leaves are oblong, narrow, and turround the 


ſtalk, forming a kind of ſheath, with their baſe. | 


The ſtalks are upright, tender, and fix or eight 


inches high. The flowers come out in ſpikes 


at the top, are uſually of a purple colour, and 


finely ſpotted; they vary in their tinges, and 


5 bulb. The leaves are ſmooth, oblong, five or | 


one with a white nectarium is much admired, 


This ſpecies flowers in May and June, | 
- 11. The Man Orchis, The root 1s a double 


ſix in number, and form a ſheath to the ſtalk 


| Male 


Harded, 


brace the ſtalk with their baſe. 


with their baſe. The ſtalk is eight or ten inches 


high, and ſupports the flowers. Theſe flowers 


are formed into looſe ſpikes having longiſh foot- 
ſtalks, and are very fragrant; they are of dif- 


ferent varieties, and their compoſition is ſuch as 


to exhibit the appearance of a naked man; their 
colours are different in the ſame flowers, viz. 
aſn- coloured, red, brown, and ſometimes an al- 


moſt black has a principal ſhare; and all are 


beautifully ſpotted or ſtriped with ſtill deeper 
marks in the various colours: Their time of 
blow 1s June. N 1 | 


— 


12. Male Handed Orchis. The root of this 
ſpecies is palmated, the bulbs being divided into 


four or five fingers, which ſpread open like the 


hand. The ſtalks are thick, upright, ſucculent, 
and often a foot in height. The leaves are large, 
broad, acute, ſmooth, free from ſpots, and em- 


come out in ſhort cloſe ſpikes from the tops of 


the ſtalks; they are large, of a red colour ſpotted 


with purple, and appear in May and June. 


The colour of the flowers varies in the different 


ſorts; and there is a kind with very ſlender 


and 
Female 
Harded 
Orchis. 


the former, but ſmaller and narrower, and fur- 


ſtalks and narrow leaves. 


13. Female Handed Orchis. The root is a 
double fleſhy bulb, dividing into about four 


arts, which ſpread out like the fingers of the 


airy The ſtalk is upright, fleſhy, ſpotted, and 
about a foot high. The leaves are ſhaped like 


ther vary in being ſpotted all over with dark- 
coloured ſpots. The flowers come out in 


_ cloſe ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks ; they 


The flowers 


— Q 


appear in June, and the principal varieties 


The Paleepurple. 


| | | TY us varie. 
The Deep- purple. ties. 
The Roſe-coloured. Lit 
The White. 


14. Red Handed Orchis. The bulbs are pal- Red 
mated like the former. The ſtalks are ſucculent, Hanqed 
tender, ſurrounded by the baſe of the leaves, 
and about a foot high. The leaves are long, 


narrow, free from ſpots, and of a pale- green co- 


lour. The flowers are formed into long beauti- 

ful ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks; they are 

of ſeveral varieties, but the moſt beautiful is 

that of a bright gloſſy red colour without ſpots. 

This ſpecies flowers in June. 

15. Auſtrian Handed Orebis, or Elder Orcbis. 3 
The root is a double bulb divided into ſeven Handed 
ſtraight fleſhy parts. The ſtalk is round, thick, Orchis 
tender, and about ſix inches high. The leaves deſcribed. 
are oblong, ſmooth, pointed, free from ſpots, and 
embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers 
come out in looſe ſpikes from the tops of the 
ſtalks; their varieties are, EN 


The White. 1 Its varie- 
The Red. | | | ties. 

The Red and White. | | 
The Purpſe:-: 3. - 


They appear in June, and ſmell like the flowers 


of Elder. 


16. Sweet - ſcented Orchis. The bulbs are di- Deſcrip. 
vided into five or fix ſpreading parts. The 9" * 
leaves are narrow, acute, ſhort, and fit cloſe to Gems 
the ſtalk. The ſtalks are ſucculent, tender, and 
about ſix inches high. The flowers are formed 
into ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks, are remark- 
able for their extraordinary fragrance, and ap- 


+ pear in June. 


17. Yellow Virginian Orchis. The bulbs are Yellow | 
palmated. The radical leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, V mn 
broad, and eight or nine inches long. The 
ſtalks are upright, tender, and ten or twelve 
inches high. The flowers grow in narrow ſpikes 
at the tops of the ſtalks, are of a yellow colour, 
and appear about the ſame time with the former. 

18. Roſe Orchis. The bulbs are palmated. and 


The leaves are oblong, narrow, pointed, and Roſe 


EZ 
ſmooth. The ſtalks grow to about ſix or eight gy 


inches high. The flowers are of an elegant 

roſe colour, often marked with deeper-coloured 

mow: ---. | —_ ; 

There is a variety with yellow-ſpotted flowers. 
19. Purple Bird's Neſt. The root is com- 


Its varie- 
ty. 


| poſed of many thick, fleſhy fibres, or long nar- 8 
row bulbs bunched together. The ſtalks are 


| Net | 
thick, purple-coloured, about a foot and a halt deſcribed. 


high, and ſheathed by the baſe of the leaves, 


w hich are allo of a purple colour, narrow, and 
pointed. The flowers form a thyrſe at the tops 
of the ſtalks, are of a deep- purple colour, and 
, ompy 7 — 0 

20. American White-heeled Orchis. The root A meri an 
is compoſed of ſeveral oblong, fleſhy parts. The Whi:- 
radical leaves are two, broad, of an oval figure, _ 
and a dark-green colour. The ſtalk is naked, de ibed: 
and ſix or eight inches high. The flowers are 
five or ſix only in the ſpike, but they are large 
and very elegant, the exterior petals being green, 


the middle of the flower blue, and the ſpur 


whe. | 1 
All theſe ſpecies are propagated by removing Method 
the roots when the ſtalks decay. Nature ſeems of prop** 
not to have deſigned any of them for garden ens 
flowers; but they may be made to flouriſh ex- 

tremely well in one pu or other of large walks, 
with the natural herbage of the place, where the 


various kinds of dry graſs ground, woods, wil- 
derneſs, moiſt meadows, chalky and other ſoils, 
are 


A. „ — Eg 8 
— — —— 


Tilles. 
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look fickly, and in a little time die away. 
This method of propagation reſpects 


are to be found. When therefore they are in 


full blow, let a ſtick be thruſt down by each 


plant you would chuſe to have removed, for a 
direction; and in ſummer, when the ſtalks are 
decayed, let each plant be taken up with as much 
mould as poſſible, placed in a tub or baſket, and 
planted in a ſituation as nearly as poſſible ſimilar to 
that it before grew in; that is, ſuch as grow natu- 
rally on dry chalky land, let them be ſet on the ſide 
of ſome dry hill of a like nature; ſuch as have been 
taken from the woods, let them be planted in the 


wilderneſs; or ſuch as were removed from moiſt 


places, in the cooleſt part of our works After they 
are planted leave them to Nature, and they will 


grow and flouriſh extremely well with the natural 


herbage of the reſpective places. They will alſo 
grow 1n cultivated gardens, if removed with the 
above care; but there they generally thrive ill, 
ſuch of 


the ſpecies as ate natives of our own country. 


With reſpect to the foreign ſorts, whoever is de- 


ſirous of obtaining them, ſhould procure them 
to be planted when the ſtalks decay in tubs or 
boxes, being careful to preſerve the earth at the 
roots on the removal. When they arrive, they 


unbroken, into ſuitable places, in order to take 


their chance for growing with the other kinds. 


1. Common Butterfly Orchis is titled, Orchis | neftaris labio quadrilebo crenulato: corny obtuſe, 


bulbis indiviſis, nectarii labio lanceolato integerrimo: 
cornu longifſimo, petalis pateniibus. Cammerarius 


calls it, Teſticuli ſpecies 5. Haller, Orchis radici- 
bus conicis, labello lingulato fimpliciſſimo; Gerard, 
 Orchis pſycodes , Parkinſon, Orchis ſphegodes /. 
teſticulus vulpinus primus; John Bauhine, Orcbis 
bermaphroditica bifolia; 
Orchis alba bifolia minor, calcari oblongo; allo, 


Orchis trifolia minor; alſo, Orchis bifolia altera; 


alſo, Orchis bifolia latiſſima. It grows naturally 
under buſhes, and in rough paſtures in England 
and moſt countries of Europe. „ 
2. Spaniſh Butterfly Orchis is, Orchis bullis in- 
diiviſis, nectarii labio indiviſo ampliato emarginato 
crenato: cornu ſubulato, petalis conniventibus. Cal. 


par Bauhine calls it, Orchis papilionem expanſum 
referens. It grows naturally in Spain. 


3. Hooded Orchis is, Orchis bulbis indiviſis, 


nectarii labio trifido, petalis confluentibus, caule nudo. 
Gmelin calls it, Orchis radice rotundd, cucullo tri- 
dentato. It grows naturally in Siberia. 


4. Ciliated Orchis is, Orchis bulbis indiviſis, 
nedtarii labio lanceolato ciliato, cornu longiſſimo. 
Van Royen calls it, Orchis nectarii labio lanceolato 
ciliato, ſetd germine intorto longiore; Moriſon, Or- 
cis palmata elegans lutea Americana, cum longis 
calcaribus luteis; and Ray, Orchis Marilandica 


grandis et procera, floribus luteis, calcari longiſſimo: 
lobulo fmbriato. It grows common in Virginia 
and Canada. | | | 

c. Purple Late-flowering Orchis is, Orchis 


" bulbis indiviſis, nectarii labio triſido aquaii integer- 
rimo : corn longo, petalis ſublanceolatis, In the 
Adia Upſal. it is termed, Orchis bulbis indivifis, 
neBtarii labio trifido antice bidentato: cornu longo, 
petalis acuminatis ; in the Hortus Cliffort. Orchis 
radicibus ſubrotundis, bracteis flore brevioribus, nec- 


tarii labio trifide, ſetd longiſſimd. Ray calls it, 
Orchis purpurea, ſpicd congestd pyramidali z and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Cyneſorchis militaris montana, ſpicd 
rubente conglomeratd ; alſo, Cynsforchis latifolta, 
hiante cucullo, altera; allo, Qynoſorchis latifolia, 


-ſpicd compact. It grows naturally in chalky and 
ſandy dry paſtures in England, France, and Ger- 


many. 
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and Caſpar Bauhine, 


6. Globoſe Orchis 15, Orchis bulbis indivifis, mee 
tarii labio trifdo medio trilobo: cornu brevi, petalis 


apice ſubulatis, Haller calls it, Orchis radicibus 
comcis, ſpicd brevi denſd, petalis caudatis; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Orchis flore globoſo. It grows 
common in Helvetia. | Nr ee | 
8 The Lefler Lizard Flower is, Orchis bulbis 
indiviſis nectarii labis trifido reſlexo, crenato: corn 


brevi, petalis ccuniventib us. Sauvages calls it, Or- 


chis buliis indiviſis, labello trifido punctato: laci- 
nulã med d longiore, cornu germinibus breviore ; Cafe 
par Bauhine, Orchis odore hirci minor; alſo, Orchis 


odore* birci minor, ſpicd purpuraſcente; Ray, Tra 
gorchis minor, flore fuligine/o;, alſo, Orchis barbeta 


ſalida minor, fore allo; and Lobel, Tragorchis 
n non et verior gemmæ. It grows naturally in 
paſture grounds in England, and moſt of the 


louthern countries of Europe; alſo in the Eaſt. 
8. Female Foolſtones is, Orchis bulbis indiviſis, 


nectarii labio quadriſido crenulato : cor nu obiuſo 
petalis omnibus conniventibus, Van Royen calls 
it, Orchis radicibus ſubrotundis, nefarii labio qua- 
drifido equali crenulato: cor nu obtüſo; Caipar 
Bauie, Orchis morio femina , Fuchſius, Triorchis 


ſerapias mas; Haller, Orebis radicibus ſubrotundis, 


cucullo clauſo lineato, labello amplitcr trifido crenu- 
lato; and Gerard, ynoſcrebis merio ſemina. It 


der buſhes, in woods, &c. in England, and moſt 
parts of Europe. EE . oy 
9. Male Foolſtones is, Orchis Bulbis indivifis 


petalis dorſalibus reflexis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


Orchis morio mas, foliis (non) maculatis; alſo, Or- 
chis Foliis ſeſſilibus naculatis; Cammerarius, Tefti- 


culus 4. and Gerard, Cynoſorchis morio mas, It 


grows common in meadows and paſtures in Eng- 


land, and moſt parts of Europe. 

10. Little Purple-flowered Orchis is, Orchis 
bulbis indiviſis, neftarii labio quadrifido pundtis ſca- 
bro: cornu obtuſo, petalis dijtinfis, Tournefort 


calls it, Orchis militaris pratenſis humilior; Caſpar 


Bauhine, Cynoſorchis militaris pratenſis humilior; 
Cluſius, Orebis Pannonica 4. Gerard, Cynoſorcbis 
minor Pannonica; and Parkinſon, Cynoſorcbis mi- 
litaris Pannonica. It grows naturally in dry paſ- 


tures, and ſterile and chalky ſoils in England, and 
moſt of the ſouthern parts of Europe. | 


11. The Man Orcbis is. Orctis bulbis indiviſic, 


nectarii labio quinquefido pundtis ſcabro, cornu ob- 


tuſo, petalis confluentibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Cynoſorchis lalifolia, biante cucullo, major; "alſo, 


- Cynoſorchis latifolia, hiante cuculio, minor ; alſo, 


Cynoſerchis militaris major; allo, Orchis flore fimiam 
referens ; John Bauhine, Orchis galed et alis cine- 
reis; alſo, Orchis magna, foliis lalis, galed fuſed vel 


nigricante; Fuchſius, Orchis mas latifolia; Tour- 


nefort, Orchis militaris major ; Columna, Orchis 
290pbora cercopithecum exprimens oreades; Parkin- 
lon, Cynoſorchis latifelia minor; and Gerard, Cy- 


noſorchis major altera. It delights in chalky ſoils, 


and grows common in meadow and paſture- 

grounds in England, and moſt of the temperate 

parts of Europe. 1 " 
12. Male Handed Orchis is, Orchis bulbis ſub- 


palmatis rectis, nectarii cornu conico : labio trilobo 


lateribus refiexo, bracteis flore longioribus, In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Orchis radicibus pal- 


matis, bratleis fore longioribus, nefarii labio irifido, 


cornu germinibus breviore. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Orchis palmata pratenſis latifolia, longis calca- 
ribus ; allo, Orchis palmata paluſtris latifolta ; alſo, 
Orchis palmata montana altera; alſo, Orchis pal- 
mata paluſtris maculata; Gerard, Palma Christi 
mas; and Parkinſon, Orchis palmata mas, ſ. palma 
Chrifi mas. It grows naturally in meadows and 
paſtures in England, and moſt parts of Europe. 


10Va | grows naturally in meadows, moiit paſtures, un- 
may be turned out of the tubs, with the mould 


13. Female Handed Orebi is, Orchis bulhis . 


palmatis patentibus, nefarit cernu germinibus bre- 
| | viore: 


4 
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palmatis, nectarii cornu filiformi longitudine germints, 
Moriſon calls it, Orchis 
palmata elegans lutea Virginiana, cum longis calca- 
ribus luteis. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 


this 


weore © labio plano, petalis dorſalibus patulis, Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Orebis palmata pratenſis ma- 
culata; allo, Orchis palmata montana maculata ; 
Dodonzus, Setyrium baſilicum femina , Gerard, 
Palma Chriſti femina; and Parkinſon, Orchis 
palmata fæmina, ſ. palma Chriſti: femina, foliis ma- 
eulatis. It grows common in moilt paſtures and 
meadows in England, and moſt countries of Eu- 
rope. 

14. Red Handed Orchis is, Orchis bulbis pal- 
matis, neftarii cornu ſetaceo germinibus longiore : 
labio trifido : petalis duobus patentiſſimis. In the 


HFortus Cliffort. it is termed, Orchis radicibus 


palmatis, bracteis longitudine floris, nectarii labio 


 grifide, ſets germinibus longiore, Caſpar Bauhine 


calls it, Orchis palmata minor, calcaribus oblongis ; 


alſo, Orchis palmata anguſtifolia minor; alſo, Orchis 


palmata pratenſis maxima; Fuchſius, Sahrium 
 bafilicum mas; Gerard, Serapias minor nitente fore; 
and Farkinſon, Orchis palmata mingr, fore rubro. 


It grows naturally in meadows and upland paſ- 


tures in England, and moſt parts of Europe. 

15. Auſtrian Handed Orchis is, Orchis bulbis 
ſubpalmatis rectis, nefarii cornu conico, labio ovato 
ſubtrilobo, braSets longitudine forum. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Orchis palmata, ſambuci odore; and | 


Cluſius, Orchis Pannonica 8. It grows naturally 
in Auſtria, and many parts of Europe. 


156. Sweet-ſcented Orchis is, Orcbis bulbis pal. 
mais, nectarii cornu recurvo; labio ovato acute, 
foliis linearibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Orchis 
palmata anguſtifelia minor odoratiſſima. 
naturally in Germany, France, and Italy. 


It grows 
17. Yellow Virginian Orchis is, Orchis bulbis 
labio trifido integerrimo. 


It is a native of Virginia, 


13. Roſe-coloured Orchis is, Orchis bulbis pal. 


It grows common in moſt parts of Europe. 


19. Purple Bird's Neſt is, Orchis bulbis faſci- 
culatis. fliformibus, nectarii labio ovato integerrimo. 1 and ſcrobiforme, 


„ 


matis, nectarii cornu conico : labio obſolete trilobo | 
ſerrato, petalis dorſalibus reſtexis. Seguier calls 
it, Orchis palmata lutea, floris labio maculato. 


rally in Virginia. 


Sauvages calls it, Orchis radicibus cylindricis, brac— 
ters fore brevioribus, lubella trifido cbtiſo, feti ger- 
minibus breviore; Caſpar Bauhine, Orcſis abortiva 
violacea; Haller, Limodorum; Cluſius, Limodorum 
Auſtriacum; Gerard, Nidus avis flore & caule pur- 
pureo-viclaceo; and Parkinſon, Nidus avis purpu- 
rcus. It grows naturally in dry meadows and ſhady 
places in England, Germany, France, and Italy. 

20. White-heeled American Orchis is, Orchis 
neftarit cornu longitudine germinis, labio ovali emar- 
ginato, caule aphyllo, foliis ovalibus. Gronovius 
calls it, Orchis foliis radicalibus binis ovalibus, ga- 


led tripartith, neftarii labio ovato integerrimo , allo, 
Orc his foliis inferioribus ovatis : ſuperioribus ovato- 


oblongis, floribus ex alis ſupericribus; and Clayton, 
Orchis flore pulcherrima magno ſpecioſo, nectarii 
galed ſaturate ceruled, calcari niveo, ſoliis amplis 
oblongo-ovatis ſaturate viridibus. It grows natu- 


Orchis is of the claſs and order Cynandria Diau- 


dria; and the characters are, 


1. Calyx. The ſpathæ are vague; the ſpadix 


is ſimple; there is no perianthium. 


2. Cox ol LA is five petals, three of which are 
exterior, and two inner; they riſe upwards, meet 
at top, and form a helmet. | 

The nectarium is of one leaf, fixed to the 
lower ſide of the receptacle, between the diviſion 
of the petals. 
the 8 6 
tube is nutant, and ſhaped like a horn. 

3. STAMINA are two very ſhort ſlender fila- 
ments ſitting on the piſtil, having erect oval an- 
theræ, ſituated under the upper lip of the necta- 
rium 5 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong contorted 
germen ſituated below the flower, and a very 


tar ium, with a compreſſed obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, tricarinated, 
trivalvate capſule, containing one cell, and open- 
ing on the three ſides, but joined at the top and 


bottom. Ef. | 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds 
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ORIGANUM, MARJORAM 


| 1 hardy ſorts of Marjoram are generally 


cultivated in kitchen gardens for broths and 
ſoups, and more frequently raiſed in plenty to 
give a fragrance to ointments, and for medicinal 
purpoſes. But as in theſe ſpecies there are ſome 


ſingularities which the curious catch at, it might 


be 2 improper were they to be omitted in 
ace, | 

The hardy perennial forts of Marjoram are, 
1. Common Wild Marjoram., 

2. Pot Marjoram, | 

3. Winter Sweet Marjoram. 

1. Common Wild Marjoram. This riſes with 


tion of the ſeveral ſquare, hairy, ligneous ſtalks to the height 


Common of 


Wild 
Mat1jo- 
Iam. 


about a foot and a half. The principal leaves 


| 


are oval, and grow oppoſite on ſhort footſtalks, 


having ſeveral ſmaller attending them at the 
joints. The flowers are produced from the ends 


The upper lip is ſhort and erect; 
er lip is large, broad, and ſpreading; the 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
intæan 
ſyſtem, 
The cha- 
racters. 


ſhort ſtyle faſtened to the upper lip of the nec- 


are numerous, ſmall, 


and ſides of the ſtalks , they grow in rcundiſh 


ſpikes, and many of theſe will be cluſtered to- 
ether ſo as to form a large panicle ; their colour 


is a pale-red; they come out in June and July, 
| and ripen. their ſeeds in the autumn. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with beauti- yuietce, 


fully-variegated leaves, one with white, and ano- 
ther with purple flowers; and thele forts are 
chiefly coveted for the pleaſure-garden. 


2. Pot Marjoram. This hath ſeveral lender, pot ar- 


ligneous ſtalks about two fect long. 


leaves are heart-ſhaped, oval, and grow on ſhort 
| footſtalks. 


The joram. 
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ſpikes from the ends of the branches; many of 


footſtalks. The flowers are produced in oblong 


theſe ſpikes are collected together lo as to form a 


largiſh tuft; their colour is white, having a tint 


of purple; they appear in June and July, and | 


____ ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 1 

Its varie- 

Toh that is much eſteemed. | 

winter . 3- Winter Sweet Marjoram, This hath many 

Sweet four-cornered, branching, hairy, purpliſh ſtalks 

Ma.joram about a foot and a half long. The leaves are 

delcribed. yal, obtuſe, hairy, and grow oppoſite on ſhort 
footſtalks. The flowers are produced in long 
cluſtered ſpikes ; they are ſmall, of a white co- 
lour, come out in July, and ripen their ſeeds in 

the autumn. | 

Variety. 

there is a variety of it with varicgated leaves, 

which is coveted for the pleature-garden. 


Of this ſpecies there is a variegated variety | 


This plant is often called Pot Marjoram; and 


All theſe ſpecies are finely ſcented, and many 


prefer them for noſegays, eſpecially the laſt, be- 
Method fore any other aromatic whatever. | 
of raiſins They are all eaſily propagated by dividing of 
hem. the roots in the autumn, and will grow in any 
ſeoil or ſituation, though they ſeem to like a dry 
ſoil beſt. RR 1 
They 
ſeeds; but this method is ſeldom practiſed, unleſe 
large quantities are wanted for kitchen and medi- 
cinal purpoſes. . | 


is admirable againſt the cramp. _ 
1. Common or Wild Marjoram 
ganum ſpicis ſubrotundis paniculatis conglomeratis, 
brafteis calyce longioribus ovatis, In the Hortus 
Cliſfort. it is termed, Origanum foliis ovatis, ſpicis 
axis erectis confertis paniculatis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Origanum Hlveſire; John Bauhine, Ori- 


Titles. 8 


is titled, Ori- 


i 


The perianthium is various and unequal, 


are alſo; eaſily encreaſed by ſowing the | 


mia Gymnoſpermia; and the characters are, 


* . 


ganum vulgare ſpontaneum; Gerard, Origanum 


Anglicum; and Parkinſon, Marjorana fylucftris. 
It grows naturally in England, and many parts 


of Europe, and alſo in Canada. 

2. Pot Mayoram is, Origanum ſpicis oblongis 
aggregatis hirſutis, foliis cordatis tomentoffs. Cal- 
par Bauhine calls it, Origanum onites; Gerard, 
Marjorana major Anglica; and Parkinſon, Marjo- 
rana latifelia, five major Anglica. It grows na- 
turally in many parts of England. ST, 

3. Winter Sweet Marjoram is, Origdnum ſpicis 


longis pedunculatis aggregatis, bracteis longitudine 


calycum. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Origanum Hera- 


cleoticum, cunila gallinacea Plinii ; and Lobel, 


Orega, origanum Heracleoticum, cuttila, It grows 


naturally in Greece, Italy, Portugal, and Spain. 


Origanum is of the claſs and order Dichna- Claſs | 
| and ordet 
1. CaLyYx, The involucrum is compoſed of the 


ſeveral oval coloured leaves lying over each other. — 


5 f The cha 
2. CorOLLA is a ringent petal, The tube is rafters, 
cylindrical and compreſſed ; the upper lip: is | 


erect, plane, obtuſe, and emarginated ; the lower 


lip 1s trifid, being cut 
ſegments. 
3. STAMINA 


into three nearly equal 


conſiſt or four Elifornie: la 


ments the length of the corolla, of which two 


are longer than the others, having ſimple an- 


| | A | there, 
There is an oil prepared from theſe herbs that | 
_ | a filiforme ſtyle inclining to th 
corolla, and a bifid ſtigma, | 
5. PertcarePiuM, There is none. The ſeeds 
are contained in the boſom of the calyx. | 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 
e upper lip of the 


D; SEMINA, 


| The ſeeds are oval, and four in 
number, 5 mel art 
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ORNITHOGALUM, STAR of BETHLEHEM. 


3 ()* this genus are, . 
| Species, 1. Common Star of Bethlehem. 
2. Broad-leaved Star of Bethlehem. 


flower. 


flower. 

5. Pyramidical 
Bethlehem. | 
6. Yellow Star of Bethlehem. c 
7. The Leaſt Yellow Star of Bethlehem. 

8, Neapolitan Ornithogalum. 
9. Arabian Ornithogalum. 


y—_— a large, roundiſh, white bulb, The leaves are 
long, narrow, keel-ſhaped, ſpreading, and marked 
with white ſtreaks down the middle the whole 
length. The ſtalks are about five inches high. 
The flowers come out in umbels from the tops 
of the ſtalks, having long ſlender footſtalks; the 
| Petals are of a milky-white colour within, but on 
| the outlide are marked with broad ftripes of 


4. Spiked Star of Bethlehem with a white 


or Largeſt-ſpiked Flower of 


1. Common Star o Bethlehem. The root is 


3. Spiked Star of Bethlehem with a greeniſh | 


| the ſtalks, growing on long, ſlender, 


CCCXVI, 


green; they appear in April and May, and are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh three-cornered capſules, 
containing ripe ſeeds, in July. To 
2. Broad-leaved Star of Bethlehem. This is Broad. 
often called Alexandrian Lily. Thc root is a leaved, 
very large roundiſh bulb. The leaves are very 
broad, long, ſword-ſhaped, and ſpread on the 
ground. The ſtalk is upright, thick, firm, and 
ſometimes near a yard high. The flowers come 

out in long looſe ſpikes from the tops of the 

ſtalks; they are large, extremely numerous in 

the ſpike, and of a fine white colour ; they ap- 


_ pear in June, but are not ſucceeded by ripe feeds 


in England. Mens | 3 
3. Spiked Star of Bethlehem with a greeniſh Spiked, 

flower. This is often called Onion Aſphodel. 

The root is a largiſh onion-like bulb. The leaves 

are carinated, long, narrow, and ſpread on the 

ground, The ſtall is upright, naked, ſimple, 
{mooth, and a foot and a halt 72 The flowers 

come out in long looſe ſpikes from the tops of 
ſpreading 
footſtalks; 


r 


Leaſt 


hem, 


and 
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footſtalks; they are of a yellowiſh-green colour, 
and finely ſcented; they appear in May; and 
after th- flowers are fallen, the footſtalks by de- 
grees become erect, to ſupport the caplules, 


Which contain ripe ſeeds in Auguſt, 


This plant is faid to be of ſingular ſervice 


_ againſt the yellow javndice. 


Sr iked, 


4. Spiked Star of Bethlchem with a white 
Yower. - The root is a moderate-ſized, roundiſh 


* bulb. The leaves are narrow, and ſpreading. 


Pyramidi- 


cal, 


The flowers are collected into oblong ſpikes at 
the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a white co- 
lour, and grow on footſtalks, which ſpread out 
from the main ſtem; they appear in May and 
June, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 
in Mi | | | 
5. Pyramidicator Largeſt-ſpiked Star of Beth- 


leaves are long, keeled, and of a dark-green 


colour. The ſtalk is upright, firm, naked, and 


often a yard high. The flowers grow on longiſh 


Yellow, : 


footſtalks, and are collected into large pyrami- 
dical ſpikes at the tops of the ſlalks; they are of 
a white colour, appear in June, and are ſucceeded 
by reundiſh capſules, containing ripe ſeeds, in 
Augult. e | 


6. Yellow Star of Bethlchem. The root is a 


ſmall, viſcous, roundiſh bulb. The radical leaves 
are uſually but two or three; they are keeled, 
half a foot long, and of a dark-green colour, 
The ſtalk is angular, naked, and avout fix inches 
high. The flowers come out in umbels from the 
tops of the ſtalks, attended by two leaves like 
the radical ones, but ſmaller. The flowers in 
the umbel are ſix or eight only, which grow on 


long ſlender footſtalks ; they are yellow, or of a 


Yeilow 


Star of © 


Bethle- 


July. 


bright- ſaffron colour on their inſide, but on the 
outfide uſually ſtriped with green; they appear. 


ſo early as April, and are ſucceeded by ſmall | 


triangular capſules, containing ripe ſeeds, in 


7. The Leaſt Yellow Star of Bethlehem. The 
bulbs of this plant are ſmall, not larger than 
peaſe. The radical leaves are generally one or 


two only, narrow, keeled, greyiſh-coloured, and 


about four inches long. The {talks are ſlender, 
angular, and three inches high. The flowers 


come out in umbels from the tops of the ſtalks, - 


attended by two narrow, keeled, greyiſh leaves; 
they are ſmall, and grow on longiſh footſtalks, 
are of a yellow colour within, but on the outſide 


of a purpliſh green; they appear in May, and 


are ſucceeded by ſmall triangular capſules, con- 


_ taining ripe ſeeds, in July or Auguſt. 


Neapo- 


litan, 


8. Neapolitan Ornithogalum, or Star Flower of 


Naples. The root is a large, oblong, compreſſed 


bulb. The leaves are long, narrow, keeled, three 
or four in number, and of a dark-green colour. 


5 The ſtalks are upright, thick, ſucculent, and a 


foot and a half high. 
looſe ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks; they 


The flowers come out in 


are white within, of an aſnh- coloured green on 
the outſide, and tipped with white; they appear 


Arabian 
Ornitho- 
galum 
deſcribed, 


keeled, of a deep- green colour, and embrace each 


in April and May, and are ſucceeded by very 


large, roundiſh, triangular capſules, which will 


be ſo heavy before the ſeeds are ripe as to weigh 


down the ſtalk. The ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


9. Arabian Ornihogalum, This is often called 
the Star- flower of Conſtantinople; allo, Lily of 
Alexandria. The root is a very large, roundiſn, 
flat-bottomed bulb. The leaves are long, broad, 


other with their bate, The ſtalk is upright, firm, 
and a foot and a half high. The flowers are 


produced in kind of umbels from the tops of the 


ſtalks ; they are large, and of a white colour, 
This ſpecies does not flower often in our climate; 


when it does, its blow is uſually in May. 


0 


time for removing them, and taking off the 


_ tioribus, filamentis emarginatis. 


the Eaſt. 


All theſe forts are propagated by offsets from 
the roots, moſt of which will throw out abun- 
dance, if they are permitted to ſtand. The beſt 


offsets, is the end of July, or Auguſt, toon after 
the ſeeds are ripe, and the ſtalks and leaves are 


| decayed. T hey love a light freſh ſoil; but the 


moſt tender of them will grow in almoſt any foil 
or ſituation, provided it be not too wet. They 
ſhould all be tranſplanted every other year, and 


the roots cleared of all offsets, if you would 


chuſe to have them blow large and fair; never- 
theleſs, if encreaſe be your aim, you may let them 
ſtand three or four years, and the multiplication 


of the bulbs will be amazing, eſpecially of the 
common ſorts. | 
| count of their being hardy, and, from the ſtar- 
lehem. The root is a very large oval bulb. The 


They are all in eſteem on ac- 


like appearance of the flowers, have a pretty ef- 
fect with others about the ſame ſize. 
They are alſo propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds ; but as they encreaſe faſt by offsers, and 
the ſeedling plants are hardly to be brought to 
blow in leſs time than four years, the latter me- 
thod is not worth putting into practice, 


1. Common Star of Bethlehem is titled, Or- 


nithogalum floribus coryimboſis, peauncuiis ſcapo al- 
Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Ornithogalum umbellatum medium anguſti- 
folium; John Bauhine, Ornitbogalum vulgare et 


verius, major & minus; and Gerard, Ornithogalum 


vulgare. It grows common in meadows, paſtures, 
and woods in England, Germany, France, and 


2. Broad-leaved Star of Bethlehem is, Orni- 


Ibogalum racemo longiſſimo, folits lanceolato-enſfor- 
mibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ornitbogalum la- 


tifolium & maximum. It grows naturally in Ara- 
bia and Egypt. „ 


3. Spiked Star of Bethlehem with a greeniſh 


flower is, Ornithogalum racemo longiſſimo, filamentis 
lanceolatis, pedunculis floriferis patentibus equalibus : 


fruftiferis ſcapo approximato. In the Ter Scanicum 


it is termed, Ornitbogalum racemo longilſimo, la- 


mentis dilatato-linearibus, caꝑſulis erectis. Calpar 
Bauhine calls it, Ornithogalum anguſtifolium ma us, 
floribus ex albo-vireſcentibus; Haller, Oraithogalum 
/picd longiſſima, filamentis triangularibus; Cluſius, 
Ornithog. lum majus; allo, Ormthogalum Pyre- 
naicum; Gerard, Aſphodelus bulloſus; and Par- 


kinſon, Aſphodelus bulboſus Galeni, J. ornithogalum 


majus flore ſubvirente. It is a native of England, 
growing with us by way-fides, meadows, and 


paſtures; it alſo. grows naturally on the Alps of 


Helvetia, Geneva, and the Pyrenees _ 
4. Spiked Star of Bethlehem with a white 


flower is, Ornitbogalum racemo oblongo, filamentis 
| lanceolatis membranaceis, pedunculis floribuſque pa- 


tentibus. Calpar Bauhine calls it, Oraithogelum 
majus” ſpicatum, flore allo; and Dodonzu*-, Orn:- 
thogalum Narbonenſe. It grows naturally in the 
cultivated fields of France and Italy. 


5. Pyramidical or Largeſt-ſpiked Flower of 


Bethlehem is, Ornithogalum racemo comte, floribus 


numerofis adſcendentibus. Calpar Bauhine calls it, 
Ornithogalum anguſtifol um ſpicatum maximum, It 


grows naturally on the hills of Portugal. 


6. Yellow Star of Bethlehem is, Orn/thopalum 


ſcapo anguloſo diphy!lo, pedunculis umoe!la:is ſimpli- 
cibus, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Orui- 


thbogalum ſcapo diphyllo, pedunculis fi plicibus ter- 


minalibus, flamentis omnibus / bulatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Ornithogalum Inicwm, and Gerard, 


Ornithogalum luteum ſeu cepe agraria. It grows 


naturally on the borders of cultivated helgs, 
meadows, and paſtures in England, aud moſt 


countries of Europe. 


7. The Leaſt Yellow Star of Bethlehem is, 
Ornithogalum ſcapo anguloſo diphyllo, pedunculis 
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Pacing 
them, 


Titles, 
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umbellatis ramaſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Orni- 


 thogalum luteum minus. It grows common on the 


borders of cultivated fields in moſt parts of Eu- 


* Neapolitan Ornitbogalum, or Star- flower of 
Naples, is, Ornithogalum floribus ſc cundis pendulis, 
neftario ſtramineo campaniform, In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Ornithogalum floribus ſecun- 
dis pendulis, filamentis latis emarginatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Ornitbogalum exoticum, magno 
flore minori innato; and Cluſius, Ornithogalum 
Neapolitanum. It grows naturally about Naples. 
9. Arabian Ornithogalum is, Ornithogalum ori- 
bus corymboſis, pedunculis ſcapo bumilioribus, fila- 
mentis emarginatis. . Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Or- 
nitbogalum umbellatum maximum; and Cluſius, 
Ornithogalum Arabicum. It grows naturally in | 
Arabia. FO 5 


* * —_ 
* bl . 
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Ornitbogalum is of the claſs and order Hexandria Clals and 
Monagynia; and the characters are, | _ 
1. CaLyx: There is none. 6; 
2; Cool LA is fix ſpear-ſhaped petals, which ſytem. 
are erect from the baſe to the middle, but above The cha- 
the middle plane and ſpreading ; they are perma- cler: 


nent, but loſe their colour. 


3. STAMINA are ſix ere& filaments; dilated at 
their baſe, and ſhorter than the corolla, having 
ſumple antheræ. 

4 PrsT1LLUM conſiſts of an angular germen 
an awl-ſhaped permanent ſtyle, and an obtuſe 


ſtigma. | 


5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, angular, tri- 


valvate capſule, containing three cells. 


6. SEMIxA. The ſeeds are many, and roundiſh, 
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OROBUS, BITTER VETCH. 


E ſpecies of Orobus are all pereniiials, 
. growing wild in woods and commons in 
_ Uitferent parts of the world. They are moſt of 
them very pretty flowers, and highly proper to 
join in our collection of perennials, and contribute 
much to the enrichment of the ſhow in flower- 
_. gardens of any fort. I ſhall therefore arrange 
them thus: 3 ** 
3 1. The Vernal Orobus, or Bitter Vetceh. 
Species, 2. Tuberous-rooted Bitter Vetch. 
N 3. Narrow-leaved Bitter Vetch. | 
4. Vetch-leaved Bitter Vetch. „ 
5. Pyrenean Bitter Vetch. | 
6. Engliſh Bitter Vetch. . 
7. Bitter Vetch, called Baſtard Lathyrus. 
8. Bitter Vetch of Thrace. 1 
9. Siberian Bitter Vetccn. | 
| Theſe are all the ſpecies of this genus yet 
known, and which contain ſeveral varieties. 
| 3 1. Vernal Bitter Vetch. This is a low- growing 
Veraal plant. The ſtalks are unbranching, and will 
Bitter grow to about a foot high. The leaves are not 
Veich. large, though of the pinnated kind; the lobes 
are oval, and acutely pointed; at the bottom of 
the footſtalk is ſituated a ſmall leaf, which is by 
| botaniſts called a tipula, and in this ſpecies is 
pointed a little like an arrow. The flowers grow 
from the wings of the leaves on footſtalks ; they 
are of the butterfly kind, and diſpoſed in ſhort. 
ſpikes; they flower in March, and ſometimes 
in February, and are uſually ſucceeded by good 
ſeeds in May or June. 8 
Its vari- This ſpecies includes the following varieties: 
ties, The Purple. . i 
The Deep-Blue. 
The Pale-Blue Bitter Vetch. 


It is obſervable, that the Deep-Blue ſort is of | 


a fine purple colour at its firſt appearance, and 
alters to a blue when in full blow. | 
Tuberous 2. Tuberous Bitter Vetch. This grows natu- 


— 


Parr rally in many parts of England, and is called 
Vech Wood Peaſe, and Heath Peaſe, It has a thick 
cnibed, V OL, J. | | | | 


59 


knotty root, which in ſome varieties is very tu- 


berous and fleſhy. From theſe roots riſe the ſtalks, 


which are unbranching, angular, and about a foot 

long. The leaves are pinnated, each being com- 
poicd of about four pair of ſpear-ſhaped ſmooth 
tobes z at the baſe of each leaf is ſituated a 


ſemi- ſagittated fipule; as in the former ſpecies. 


The flowers grow from the upper parts of the 
ſtalks on long tootſtalks ; their colour is red, but 


| | they dic often to a purple; they will be in blow in 


June.  Y | | 
Of this ſpecies there is a variety with varie- 


gated flowers, which grow 1n a moderately large Valery | 


lpike. : 


3. Narrow-leaved Bitter Vetch. This plant Narrow- | 


hath a ſingle ſtalk, which is garniſhed with leaves leaved, 


compoſed of two or three pair of very narraw 
| ſpear-ſhaped lobes; the ſtipulꝶ are awl-ſhaped. 


The flowers grow in ſmall ſpikes; their colour 

is yellow, and there is a variety of it with pur- 

pliſh flowers. IDS. 
4. Vetch-leaved Bitter Vetch. This hath ſe- Vetch- 

veral branching ſtalks that will grow to be two leaved, 

feet long. The leaves ftand ſingly at the joints; 

they are pinnated, and each is compoſed of about 

ſix pair of oblong oval lobes. The flowers grow 

from the wings of the ſtalks on long footſtalks, 

each of which uſually ſupports five or ſix flowers; 

their colour is purple; they will be in blow in 

May, and ripen their feeds in July. | 


5. Pyrenean Bitter Vetch. The talks of this — 
| plant are ſmooth and branching, and will grow yrenean, 


to about a foot and a half long. The leaves are 
compoſed of two or three pair of ſpear-ſhaped 
lobes, which have ſtrong veins running from the 
baſe to the point. The flowers riſe from the 
wings of the leaves on long footſtalks, and are 
formed into a kind of looſe ſpike; they are of a 
purple colour, will be in blow in May, and ripen 
their ſeeds in July. | | | 
6. Engliſh Bitter Vetch. This hath ſeveral Engliſh, 
8L | branching, 
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Baſtard 
Bitter 
Vetch, 


and of a. ſhining- green colour. 
grow from the wings of the leaves on ſhort foot- 


branching, hairy ſtalks about a foot and a half 
long, and trail on the ground. The leaves grow 
ſingly at the joints; they are finely pinnated, 
each being compoſed of ſeven or eight pair of 


| 


narrow lobes ranged cloſe together along the 


midrib, The flowers grow from the wings of 
the leaves in cloſe ſpikes; their colour is purple; 
they will be in blow in June, and ripen their ſeeds 
in July or Auguſt. 

7. Baſtard Bitter Vetch. This plant hath a 
few erect branching ſtalks about a foot high. 
The leaves grow oppoſite by pairs, and {it cloſe 
to the ſtalks; they are oval, pointed, ſmooth, 
| The flowers 


| ſtalks; they are formed into ſpikes, and often 


Bitter 
Vetch of 
Thrace, 


and 
Siberian 
Ritter 
Vetch 
deſcribed, 


ſeveral of them riſe from the ſame place their 
colour is a clear blue; they will be in blow in 
June, and ripen their ſeeds in Auguſt. ; 
8. Bitter Vetch of Thrace. This plant hath 
an unbranching, hairy, trailing ſtalk. The leaves 
grow by pairs, have footſtalks, are of an oval 
figure, and very hairy. The flowers adorn the 


tops of the ſtalks in ſmall ſpikes; they are 


of a fine blue colour, and are ſucceeded by hairy | 


pods, containing the feeds.  _ | 
9. Siberian Bitter Vetch. The ſtalks are un- 
branching, and grow to about a foot and a half 


long. The leaves are compoſed of about four 


or five pair of oval oblong lobes, at the baſe of 
which is the ſtipula embracing: the ſtalk. The 


flowers grow from the wings of the leaves on 


ſhort footſtalks; their colour is purple, and 


being large they make a fine ſhow; they will be in | 


blow in April, and are ſucceeded by long inflated 


Culture. 


pods, which will have ripe ſeeds in June. 


ſown in the autumn, and they will readily come 


up the enſuing ſpring; whereas, if they are kept 
until the ſpring, they often lie in the ground 


until the ſpring after. When the plants come 
up, keep them clean from weeds, water them 


in dry weather, and in July or Auguſt, if a moiſt 


day happens, plant them out in beds at about 
half a foot aſunder. The ſummer following keep 


them clean from weeds, and early in the autumn, 


on a moiſt day, remove them to the places where 


ſpring following. 


autumn, when the ſtalks begin to decay. The 


Titles. 


they are deſigned to flower, which will be the 


Theſe plants are alſo encreaſed by parting of 
the roots, the beſt time for which is early in the 


weakeſt offsets ſhould be planted out in the nur- 
ſery-ground, like the ſeedlings, to gain ſtrength, 
for a year; whilſt the ſtrongeſt may be ſet out 
where they are deſigned to Hower, which will be 
the ſpring following. EO nn 


— 


All theſe plants like a looſe rich foil, and a 


| ſhady ſituation, tho? they will grow and flouriſh 
almoſt any where; and their being ſo eaſy of cul- | 


ture, and pretty plants, makes them very valuable. 

1. The Vernal Bitter Vetch is titled, Orobus 
foliis pinnatis ovatis, ſtipulis ſemiſagittatis integer- 
rimis, caule ſimplici. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 


termed, Orobus caule ſimpliciſſimo, foliolis pluribus 


ovatis acutis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Orobus 
Hlvalicus purpureus vernus. It grows naturally 
in woodlands in the northern parts of Europe. 


All theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, 


or by parting of the roots. The ſeeds ſnould be 


— 


2 — —— 
——_— a 


2. Tuberous-rooted Bitter Vetch is, Orobus 
foliis pinnatis lanceolatis, ſtipulis ſemiſagittatis in- 
tegerrimis, cauie ſimplici. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, Orobus caule ſimpliciſſimo, foliolis 
Pluribus lanceolatis int᷑gris. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Aſtragalus ſylvaticus, foliis oblongis glaòris; and 
Loeſelius; Lathyrus anguſtiſolius, radice tuberoſd. 
It grows naturally in meadows, paſtures, woods, 
and hedges in England, and ſeveral of the nor- 
thern parts of Europe. : 

3. Narrow-leaved Bitter Vetch is, Orobus foliis 
bijugis enfiformibus, ſtipulis ſubulatis, caule ſimplici. 
It grows naturally in Siberia, 5 

4. Vetch-leaved Bitter Vetch is, Orobus cuule 
ramoſo, foliis ſexjugts ovato-oblongis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Orobus fylvaticus, viciæ foliis; and 
Cluſius, Orobus Pannonicus, It grows in moſt of 
the northern parts of Europe. WER, 

5. Pyrenean Bitter Vetch is, Orobus caule ra- 
mojo, foliis bijugis lancevlatis nervaſis, ſtipulis ſub- 
ſpinsſis. Tournefort calls it, Orobus Pyrenaicus, 
folits nervaſis; and Plukenet, Orobus Pyrenaicus 
lalifolius nervoſus. 
Pyrenean mountains. 

6. Engliſh Bitter Vetch is, Orcbus cau e ramoſo 
hir ſuto decumbente, foliis ſubſeptemjugis. Ray calls 


| it, Orobus Hylvaticus naſtras. It grows naturally 
in the north part of England, and in Wales. 


7. Baſtard Bitter Vetch is, Orobus foliis conju- 
gatis ſubſeſſilibus, ſtipulis dentatis. Amman calls 


it, Lathyroiges erecta, folio ovato acuminato, cæru- 


leis vicie  floribus et filiquis, Sibirica. It is a na- 
tive of Siberia. | | 


8. Bitter Vetch of Thrace is, Orobus foliis 


conjugatis petiolatis, ſtipulis integris. In the Hortus 


Cliffort. it is termed, Ofobus caule ſimpliciſſimo, fo- 
liolis binis ovatis. Boerkaave calls it, Orobus la- 
tifolius repens, flore cæruleo, foliis et filiquis hirſutis; 
and Buxbaum, Orobus ſylvaticus, foliis circa caulem 
auriculatis. It is a native of Thrace. 3 

9. Siberian Bitter Vetch is, Orobus foliis pinna- 


| tis ovato oblongis, ſtipulis rotundato-lunatis dentatis, 


caule ſimplici. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Orobus 
Alpinus latifolius. It grows in the mountainous 
parts of Siberia, alſo on the Pyrenean mountains. 
Orobus is of the claſs and order Diadelphia 


Decandria; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, tubulous, wi- 
thering perianthium; it is obtuſe at the baſe, and 


divided at the top into five parts, the three lower | innzan 
| ſegments being acute, and the two upper ſhorter ſyſtem, 
and obtuſe. Won 2-1 | 
2. CoROLLA is papilionaceous. The vexillum racters. 
is heart-ſhaped, and reflexed both at the point and 


ſides; the alæ are connivent, aſſurgent, oblong, 
and almoſt as long as the vexillum; the carina 
is bifid, acuminated, and aſſurgent; the borders 


are connivent, parallel, and compreſſed; and 
the bottom is ſwollen. Ee WO” 


3. STAMINA are diadelphous and riſing. Nine 
filaments join in a body, the other ſtands ſeparate; 
their antheræ are oblong. 52 

4. PisTILLUM. The germen 1s cylindric and 
compreſſed; the ſtyle is filitorme, bent, and riſing; 
the ſtigma is narrow, downy, and faſtened in the 
middle by the inner edge to the top of the ſtyle. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a long, taper, pointed pod 


of one cell. 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and roundiſn. 


CHAP, 


3 


It grows naturally on the 


Species. 3 


Deſerip- 
tion of 
Common 


of about a foot. 
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FN F-this genus are, 
| 1. Common Broom Rape. 
2, Branched Broom Rape. 
3. Smooth Broom Raps. 
4. Virginian Broom Rape. 
5. One-flowered Broum Rape, 3 
1. Common Broom Rape. The root is thick, 
ſcaly, fleſhy, fibrated, blackiſh without, and of 
a yellowiſh - purple colour within, From this 


thick bulbous part ariſes an upright, thick, 


ſimple, brown-coloured, fleſhy ſtalk, to the height 
The leaves are ſmall, pointed, 


of a brown colour, and fit cloſe to the ſides of 


the ſtalks. The flowers are produced from the 
tops of the ſtalks in ſpikes; they are of a yel- 


lowiſh- brown colour, and ſhew themſelves in the 
month of June, | | | 


and © 
Branched 
Broom 
Rape. 


Its varie- 


ties. 


2. Branched Broom Rape. The ſtalk is thick, 


upright, branching near the top, and a foot high. 


The leaves are ſmall, narrow, pointed, and fit 
clole to the ſtalk. The flowers come out in ſpikes 


from the ends of the branches; they are of a 


bluiſh colour, and uſually appear in June. 


difference alſo in the ſize of the flowers and 
plant, the flowers of ſome being nearly as long 


again as others. The title, however, points out 
the ſtanding properties of this ſpecies; the chief 


of which are, that the ſtalks are branching, and 


the flowers are cut at the brim into five ſeg- 


ments, 


Smooth; 


3. Smooth Broom Rape. The ſtalk is thick, 
ſimple, ſmooth, and of a bluiſh colour. There 


ure a few ſhort membranes by way of leaves, 


arid ſome of the ſtalks have none at all. The 


flowers are large, grow in ſpikes at the tops of 


| Virginian 


the ſtalks, are of a purple colour, and appear 


about the ſame time with the former. 


4. Virginian Broom Rape. The ſtalk is thick, 
more ligneous than the other kinds, and divides 


into a few branches near the top. The flowers 


Rape 
deſcribed, 


Its va- 
riety, 


Method 
of propa- 
gation, 


are ſmall, indented in four parts at the top, and 


| thinly arranged along the ſides of the branches. 


5. One-flowered Broom Rape. The ſtalk is 


ſimple, five or fix inches high, and wholly bare 


of leaves. The flowers come out ſingly from 
the tops of the ſtalks, are large, deflexed, and 
of a pale-yellow colour. 858 
There is a variety of 
flowers. 1 885 
The firſt two ſpecies are natives of England, 
and have been reported to grow no-where but 
among Broom, and even at the very roots of 
that ſhrub. But this is a miſtake; for they have 


this ſpecies with bluiſh 


been found growing in dry meadows and paſtures 


where no Broom was to be ſeen. I have nevet 
cultivated any of them; but | make no doubt, 


that if they are ſought for where they natu- 


rally grow, and the roots are taken up after they 


have flowered, with the mould at them, and 


ſet in dry light earth, they will take to ſuch foil, | 


and ſhew their flowers the ſummer following. 


— 


| aꝛche I. and Lobel, Rapium genifte. _ 
There is a variety of this ſpecics with white, baiiche I. and Lobel, Rapium genifie. It 


and another with purpliſh flowers. I here is a 
| of Europe. 


grows naturally in Virginia. 


BROOM RAP E. 


The laſt three ſpecies are of foreign growth 
Whoever, therefore, is deſirous of theſe, muſt 
procure ſome to be planted in pots in their na- 


| tive countries, with the mould at their roots; 


and after their arrival, he may turn them our, 
together with the mould, in light, dry, well- 
ſheltered places, to take their chance for grow- 


ing. 
How far theſe ſpecies are to be encreaſed by 
ſeeds, I am not certain, having never made ex- 
periments that way; wherefore I ſhall ſay no more 
of their culture than conjecturing, that, if good 
ſeeds are procured of all the torts, they may 
be made to grow and produce good plante, by 
ſowing them in light, dry, ſandy earth, in warm, 
well-ſheltered places, | . 


1. Common Broom Rape is titled, Orebanche 
caule ſimpliciſſimo, pubeſcente, ſtaminibus ſubexſertis. 


In the Hortus Cliffort, it is termed, Orobanche 
\ caule fimpliciſſimo. Sauvages calls it, Orobanche 
Caule ſimplici, bracteis longioribus; Caſpar Bauhine, 


 Orobanche major caryophyllum olens; Cluſius, Oro 
grows 


Titles. 


naturally in dry meadows and paſtures, but chiefly 
among Broom, in England and many countries 


2. Branched Broom Rape is, Orobanche caule 


| ramoſo, corollis quinquefidis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, Orobanche caule ramoſo. 


| Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Orobanche ramoſa;, Cammerarius, 
Orobanche. It grows naturally in tillage fields 
and dry ſoils in England and moſt parts of Eu- 
rope. 45 | FR 

3. Smooth Broom Rape is, Orobanche caule 


ſimpliciſſimo lævi, ſtaminibus exſertis. Sauvages 


calls it, Orobanche caule ſimplici ceruleo, bracteis 


| brevibus; Caſpar Bauhine, Orobanche majore fore; 


and John Bauhine, Orcbanche magna purpurea 
Monſpeſſulana. It grows naturally near Mont- 
peher. 1 8 RT 1 
4. Virginian Broom Rape is, Orobanche caule 
ramoſo, corcllis quadridentatis. Gronovius calls it. 


Orobanche caule ramoſo, floribus diſtantibus; and 


Moriſon, Orobanche minor Virginiana lig noſior, 
- 16 


per totum caulem floribus minoribus onuſta. 


5. One-fowered Broom Rape is, Orobancbe 
caule uni loro, calyce nudo. Gronovius calls it, 


| Dentarie, ſ. anblato cordi afjnis, fore pallide cæ- 


ruleo; Plukenet, Gentiana minor aurea,. flore ſim- 


plici amplo deflexo pallide flaveſcente ; Ray, Oro- 


banche aut Helleborine affinis Marilandica, caule 
nudo, unico in ſummitate flore; and Micheli, Aphy!- 
lon. It is a native of Virginia. i 


Orobanche is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Angioſpermia; and the characters are, : 
1. CALYX is a monophyllous, erect, coloured, 


ſegments. 


2. Cokol LA is a ringent petal. The tube is 
The limb is 


inclinated, large, and ventricoſe. 


Claſs and 

order in 

the Lin- 

| næan 

permanent perianthium, cut at the top into five 8 
E 


cha- 
Qers, 


patent. The upper lip is concave, wide, open, 


and 


= "TION 
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and emarginated; the lower lip is reflexed, and | 


cut into three ſegments, which are nearly 
equal. 3 

3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments 
under the upper lip, two of which are longer 


than the others, having erect, connivent antheræ, 


This 
plant de- 
ſoceribed. 


the generical term Oyvala. 


which are ſhorter than the limb. 


The nectarium is a gland ſituated at the baſe 
of the germen. we 


4. PisTtLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a ſimple ſtyle the length and ſituation of the 
ſtamina, and a ſemibifid, thick, obtuſe, nutant 
ſtigma, | | 

5. PzrICARPIUM is an oval, oblong, acumi- 
nated, bivalvate capſule, containing one cell. 
. 5 SEMINA, The ſeeds are 
mall, 


CC 


C H A P, cccxix. 


1 


| "\HERE is no Engliſh name for this genus, 
and only one ſpecies of ir, expreſſed in 


The: root is fibrous. The ſtalks ate thick, 


ſquare, hollow, jointed, and grow to about a 


yard high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, 
rough, pointed, laciniated on their edges, and 


the lower ones grow on long footſtalks, but the 


Method 
of propa- 
gation, 


ſigned to remain, leaving the ſtrongeſt plants in 
the bed at about two feet diſtance from each 
other. Theſe will flower in the autumn, but 


Titles. 


very well. 


upper ones fit cloſer to the ſtalks. The flowers 


come out in whorled cluſters from the joints of 
the upper parts of the ſtalk ; they are large, of 


a fine purple colour, appear in May and June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in July and Auguſt. 
This ſpecies is eaſily propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in beds of 
light, moiſt, rich earth, in a ſhady place. They 
will come up in the autumn, and ſtand the winter 
In the ſpring a ſhare of them ſhould 
be tranſplanted to the places where they are de- 


probably too late for the ſeeds to ripen; the 


others will flower the early part of the ſummer 


following, and will be ſuccceded by ripe ſeeds 


in about fix weeks after the flowers are fallen. 
There being no other ſpecies of this genus, | 
Micheli 
calls it, Papia Garganica, foliis urticæ olternis & 


it ſtands with the name {imply Orvala, 


als incifis; flore pur purebo. It is a native of 


Gymnoſpermid ; and the characters are, 
1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, tubular, crooked 
perianthium, indented in five parts at the top, 
of which the lower denticles are the ſhorteſt. 

2. CoRoLLA is one ringent petal. The tube 
is the length of the calyx. The upper lip is 
oblong, arched, and indented at the top, 


denticulated, and mucronated. 


the length of the corolla, ſecreted by the upper 


having didymous anther. | 


ſtigma. _ | 3 | 
5. PERICARIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
are lodged in the bottom of the calyx. 
6. SEMINA. 


reniforme. 


CH. A 


3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments 


lip, two of which are longer than the others, 


numerous, and 


Orvala 18 of che claſs and order Didynamia Clats and 


order 
in the 
Linnæan 

Syſtem. 


The cha; 


racters. 


* 
lower lip is divided into three ſegments, of 
which the lateral ones are indented in three parts 
at the top; the middle ſegment is reniforme, 


4. PisTiLLuM conſiſts of a germen divided 
into four parts, a ſimple ſtyle the length and 
ſituation of the ſtamina, and a bifid acute 


The ſeeds are four, oval, and | 


* 
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HE hardy ſpecies.of this genus are, 
1. Moon- wort. 2 
2. Flowering Fern, or Oſmund Royal. 
3. Rough Spleen- wort. wo 
4. Stone Fern. 
5. Northern Fern. 
6. Virginian Fern. „„ ne 
Ji 1. Moon-wort. The root is compoſed of ſe- 
on  veral ſlender, thready fibres, which are black on 


Species: 


wort 


deſcribed. the outſide, but yellow within, and ſtrike deep 


round, thick, naked ſtalk, to the height of about 


ſix or eight inches. About three or four inches 


from the baſe is ſituated one pinnated leaf, 
compoſed of about five or ſix pair of thick, ſuc- 


culent, moon-ſhaped folioles terminated by an 
odd one, The ſtalk is ſlender above the leaf, 
and ſupports numerous ſeed-veſſels, which are | 


very elegant, and have a beautiful appearance. 


They ſhew themſelves in May and the early part 


of June. 


er 2. Flowering Fern, or Oſmund Royal. The 
ing Fern root is compoſed of numerous fibres of a black 


deketibed: colour, which are ſo implicated or interwoven 


one with another, as to form the appearance of 
a a ſolid body in the ſhape of a heart. The leaves 


are bipinnated, large, ſmooth, and of a pale-green 
colour. The ſtalks grow to about a yard high, 
alnd divide at the top into many branches for 
the ſupport of the flowers. The ſeed-veſſels are 
numerous, and grow in cluſters or ſpikes the 
whole length of the branches at the extremity 
of the leaves, differing in this reſpect from 
moſt others of the Fern kind, which carry their 
fructifications on the back. This ſpecies flouriſhes 

in July and Auguſt. | YE 


a 3. Rough Spleen-wort. The root 1s large, 
Rough 3 | a - 
Spleen. thick, black, and has numerous fibres, which are 
wort implicated, or interwoven one among another, 


defcribed. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, pinnatifid, and about 
a foot long: The ſegments are long, narrow, 
run parallel to each other, are {ſmooth on their 
upper ſide, and rough underneath. Theſe leaves 


are all the ſhew the plant affords. It flouriſhes ia 


Jul „ | | | | ES 
3 5 Stone Fern. The fibres are numerous, 
tion r tough, and implicated. The leaves are ſupra- 
Stone, decompound, and very large; the pinnæ are 

roundiſh, jagged and curled on their edges, and 

arranged alternatcly along the mid-rib. This is 
an elegant Fern, and in its greateſt beauty in 

July and Auguſt. ; - 
Northern, . 5: Northern or Norway Fern. The fibres are 

thick, black, and very intricately interwoven and 
mixed with each other. The leaves are pinnated, 
large, and grow cn firm footſtalks, which are 
naked for five or ſix inches from the ground: 
The pinnæ are oblong, narrow, pinnatifid, often 
of a brown colour, and the whole leaf riſes to 
be near two feet high, The ſtalk is furrowed 
near the top, and there the fructifications are 
arranged in a double ſeries, as well as on the 
back of the folioles; they are extremely nu- 
merous, and the whole plant is in perfection in 

July and Auguſt, 9 

Vor. I. 
60 


CH A Þ. 


into the ground. From this riſes a ſimple, 


a 


* n 


CCCXX. 


OSMUNDY, OSMUND ROYAL, or FLOWERING 
FERN, | 


6. Virginian Fern. The root is fibrous, and 
poſſeſſed of many fleſhy tubers, like thoſe of 
Aſphodel. The ſtalk 1s ſimple, firm, ſtriated, 


and about a foot high. About five or ſix inches 
from the bottom is ſituated a leaf compoſed of 


and 
Virginia 
Fern. 


numerous narrow parts, which are of a browniſn- 


grey colour. From the ſetting-on of this leaf 
the ſtalk is more ſlender, and divides at the top 
into ſeveral branches, each of which ſupports 
the ſeed veſſels collected in cloſe ſpikes. | 

The firſt four ſpecies are natives of England ; the 
laſt grows naturally in Ruffia, Norway, Sweden, 
and other northern parts of Europe; but is an 
elegant plant, and flouriſhes very well in our 
gardens. They are all propagated by parting of 


Method 


of propa- | 


gatin 8 
them. 


the roots, the beſt time for which is the early 


part of the autumn. 5 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in che crevices 


of rocks, ſtone walls, & c. and its culture in 
gardens 1s rarely attempted. The others thrive 


extremely well, but delight moſt in the ſhade 
and a moiſt ſituation, ws, | 


1. Moon-wort is titled, Oſinunda ſcapo caulino 


ſolitario, fronde pinnats ſolitarid. In the Hortus 


Title 9. 


Cliffort. it is termed, Oſmunda fronde pinnatẽé 


caulind, pinnis lunulatis; in the Flora Lapponica, 


Oſmunda folio pinnatifido, pinnis lunulatis. Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Lunaria racemoſa minor & vul- 
Laris; alſo, Lunaria racemoſa major; alſo, La- 
naria minor, rutacto folio, Breynius names it, 
Lunaria racemoſa minor, adianti folio; Camme- 
rarius, Lunaria minor; and, Lunariæ rarior 


ſpecies. Ray ſtiles it, Lunaria minor foliis diſ- 


ſectis; and Gerard, Lunaria minor. It grows 
naturally in ſome meadows, but delights chiefly 


in mountainous places, in England and molt 


countries of Europe. | | þ 13 
2. Flowering Fern, or Oſmund Royal is, O/- 


munda frandibus bipinnalis apice racemiferis, In 


the Flora Suecta it is termed, Oſinunda ſca po pa- 


niculato polyphyllo, in the Hortus Cliffort. Of- 
munda frondibus caulinis fimpliciter pinnatis, pinnis 
lanceolatis, Plumier calls it, Oſmunda regalis, 


. Filix forida; Caſpar Bauhine, Filiz ramoſa nun 


novius, Filix florida, ſ. Oſmunda regalis, foliis al- 
ternis, ſurculis ſeminiferis; Plukenet, Filix non 


ſeminibus occultatis; and Moriſon, Filix Potryites, 
. VHloridęna major Virginiana, pinnulis neu den- 


tatis alternatim paſitis. It inhabits chiefly the 


ſides of rivers and moiſt places, and in ſuch is 


dentata florida; Podonzus, Filix paluſtris; Gro- 


dentata florida, foliis alaternis & in ſummo caule 


found growing in England, moſt countries of 


Eurape, and in Virginia. TY 

3. Rough Splecn-wort is, Ofmunda frondibus 
lanceolatis pinnatiſidis, laciniis conflueniibus integer- 
rimis parallelis. In the Flora Suecia it is termed, 
Pteris fronde pinnaii lanceolatd, laciniis parallelis 
integerrimis. Van Royen calls it, Pteris fronde 
pinnatd, foliis linearibus parallelis; Micheli, Poly- 
podioides vulgaris foliis anguſtis ; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Lonchitis minor; Cammerarius, Lonchitis aſpera 


minor; and Gerard, Lonchitis aſpera. It grows 


naturally in moiſt foreſts and heathy ground in 
England, Sweden, Germany, and the Pyrenees, 
8 M | 4. Stone 
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4. Stone Fern is, Oſinunda flcribus ſupradecom- 
Poſitis, pinnis alternis ſubrotundis incifis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Adiantum fol.is minutim in ob- 
longum ſciſſis, pediculo viridi. John Bauhine, 
Adtantum album tenuifelium, rutæ murariæ accedens; 
Ray, Adiantum album Alpinum criſpum; Plukenet, 
Adiantum album floridum, ſ. Filicula florida An- 
giica, foliis phirifariom divifis, It grows natu— 
rally out of rocks, old ruins, and in ſtoney 
places, in England, Helvetia, the South of 
France, and the Pyrenean mountains. ; 

5. Northern or Norway Fern is, Oſinunda fron 


dibus pinnatis, pinnis pinnatiſidis, ſcapo ſrudtificante 


aifticho. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Flix paluſtris 


altera, fuſco pulvere, hirſuta; and Amman, Fil:- 


caſtrum d'eptentrionale & paluſtre. 
rally in Norway, Ruſſia, Helvetia, and Sweden. 


This 
r 


It grows natu- 


Nn e 


n 1 


6. Virginian Fern is, Oſmunda ſcapo caulino 
folitario, ſronde ſupra-decompoſita. Gronovius calls 
it, Oſmunda fronde pinnatd caulind, fruftificatio- 
nibus ſpicatis ; and Plumier, Oſmunda aſpbodeli 
radice. It grows common in Virginia and moſt 
parts of North-America. 

Oſmunda- is of the claſs Cryptegamia, and be- (, 
longs to Order the Firſt, Filices. | N 
The fruit is the only diſtinctly viſible part of in the 
the fructifications, and conſiſts of numerous glo- Linnæan 
boſe, diſtinct capſules, arranged in ſpikes or 33 
cluſters; which, when come to maturity, open i hag 5 
horizontally for the diſcharge of the ſeeds. : 
The ſeeds are numerdus, very ſmall, and of 
an oval figure. 1 „ 
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P HERE is only one 
1 called Poet's Caſſia. 

This ſpecies riſes with a ſhrubby, branching 
ſtalk, to the height of about two feet. The 
leaves are long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed. The 


flowers are ſmall, of a greeniſh-yellow colour, 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded by middle- 


| ſized, roundiſh berries, which are of a bright-red 


Method 
of propa- 
gation. 


culture of the garden. 


colour when pe. EE : 
This ſhrubby plant grows naturally out of 


rocks, and in ſandy, ſtoney places, in the dif- 


ferent parts of the world, and ill reliſhes the 
It may be propagated, 


however, by ſowing of the berries z which ſhould 
be done in the autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, 
in the places where they are deſigned to remain. 


_ Proper 


ſituation 


and ſoil. 


where the ſoil is rocky, ſandy, or gravelly. They 
will be often two or three years before they 


come up; therefore, a ſtick ſhould be placed + 


at the time of ſowing for a direction, and care 
| ſhould be taken not to diſturb the place during 
that time. When the plants make their ap- 
| pearance, they muſt at firſt be kept clean from 


weeds, but ſhould afterwards be permitted to 
grow wild with the natural produce of the place. 


Being thus ſituated, they will flower, and be 


delightful in the autumn by their beautiful red 
berries ; but in gardens, though the ſhrub may 


be made to grow and flower, yet the berries, if 


ever there be any, always drop off while they 
are green, and before they come to maturity. 


ſpecies of this genus, 


The ſituation ſhould be on the fide of ſome hill, 


grows naturally in the South of 
Spain, and on Mount Libanus. 


- 


andria; and the characters are, 


FO CASISHqY A. 


[ There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 


it ſtands with the ſimple name, Ofris. Loefling Tides 
calls it, Oſyris ſoliis linearibus acutis ; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Ofyris fruteſcens baccifera , Cammerarius, 


| Caſſia poetica Monſpelienſium; Alpinus, Caffia La- 


tinorum ; and Geſner, Caſſia Monſpelii difta, It 
France, Italy, 


Ohris is of the claſs and order Dioecia Tri- _ and 
1 rder in 

TT | the Lin- 

I. Male Flowers. ſyſtem. 


1. CaLyx {1s a monophyllous, turbinated pe- The cha- 


rianthium, cut into three equal, oval, acute ſeg- raQters, 


ments. | | 

2, Corolla. There is none. 155 . 
3- STAMINA are three very ſhort filaments, 

having ſmall roundiſh antherz. 5 


II. Female Flowers. 
1. CAL rx is a ſmall perianthium, as in the 


male, placed above the germen. 


2. Corolla. There is none. 5 
3. P1sT1LLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen 
ſituated below the calyx, a ſtyle the length of the 
ſtamina, and a ſtigma divided into three ſpreading 
parts. 5 | | 3 
4. PrRICARPIUM is a globular, umbilicated 
berry, containing one cell. ga: 
5. SEMEN, The ſeed is a globular offculum 


| filling the pericarpium. 
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T HE hardy ſpecies bf this genus are, 


1, Common Wood Sorrel, 
2. Long-flowered Wood Sorrel. 


5/7; 0 Violet Wood Sorrel. 


Sorre 


1. Common Wood Sorrel. The root is thick; 


jointed, ſcaly, and ſpreading. The leaves are 
Tibed, Frifoliate, heart-ſhaped, and grow on long, ſlender, 
endes reddiſh footſtalks. The flowers grow ſingly on 


| ſlender, naked, reddiſh footſtaiks, and are uſually 


or purple; they appear in April and May, and 


of a white colour, with a tinge of pale-red, blue, 


are ſucceeded by five-cornered caplules, which 


Medicinal 
properties 
of its 


leaves, 


diſcharge the feeds with an elaſtic force when 
ripe, ; OY | | 
The leaves of this ſpecies are a fine acid, ſu- 


perior to Sorrel, and therefore coveted by thoſe 
who are fond of ſuch herbs in their ſallads. They 

are not only wholeſome, but a great ſtrengthener 
If | 


of the ſtomach, and procure an appetite. 


| beaten with ſugar, they afford a conſerve which 


allays thirft, and is a moſt uſeful refrigerant in | 
peſtilential diſorders ; and if | 


fevers, and hot 


boiled with milk, they make an agreeable whey. 


flowered trifoliate, each being compoſed of three bifid fo- 
lioles, which join at their baſe, and ſit cloſe on 
ſlender footſtalks. The ſtalks are naked, ſingle, 
and four or five inches high. The flowers come | 


The varieties of this ſpecies are, 
The Large Whit.  _ 
The Red. 
The Blue. 
The Purple. 
The Striped. %%% me 
2. Long- flowered Wood Sorrel. The root is 
thick, ſcaly, and full of juice. The leaves are 


out ſingly from the tops of the ſtalks, are re- 
markably long, appear in May, and are ſucceeded 


by five- cornered capſules, which diſcharge the 

ſeeds, on the leaſt touch, with great violence, _ 

C 3: Violet Wood Sorrel. The root 1s large, 
fleſhy 


„ and ſcaly; The leaves are trifoliate, each 
being compoſed of three obcordated folioles, 
which join at their baſe, and grow on ſlender 
foo The ftalks are naked, and ſupport 


the flowers in kind of umbels at the top. Theſe 
flowers are of a dark-purple or violet colour, 
appear in May, and are ſucceeded by five-cor- 


* 


| 


223 — 


after they have done flowering, or in the autumn. 


of the northern parts of Europe. 


_ tagynia; and the characters are, 


thium, divided into five acute parts. 


| men, and five filiforme ſtyles 


OXALIS WOOD S ORRE E. 


nered capſules poſſeſſed of the elaſtic property - 

of the former ſorts. | „ 
Theſe ſpecies are propagated by parting of the Method 

roots, which may be perlormed in the ſummer, SO” 

They love a moiſt, cool; ſhady ſituation; and Proper 

being thus ſtationed, they will make amazing en- ſituation, 

creaſe; eſpecially the firſt ſpecies, which will ſoon 

ſpread itſelf every - where, and become as a 

troubleſome weed in the garden. 


1. Common Wood Sorrel is titled, | alis Titles. 


ſcapo uniflore, foltis ternatis, radice ſquamoſo-arti- 


ctlatd. In the Flora Lapponica it is termed, Oxalis 


Felis ternatis, ſcapo unifloro. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Trifolium acetoſum vulgare; Dodonæus, Tri- 


folium acetoſum; Merret, Trifolium acetoſum vul- 
gare, flore purpureo; Gerard, Oxys alba; and 
Tournefort, Oxys fore ſubcæruleo; allo, Oxys flore 
purpuraſcente. It grows naturally in woods, and 
by the ſides of hedges, in England and moſt 
2. Long-flowered Wood Sorrel 
unifloro, folits ternatis ſemibifidis, 
It grows naturally in. Virginia. 
3. Violet Wood Sorrel is, 


is, Oxalis ſcapo 
lobis lanceolatis. 


Oxalis ſcapo umbel- 
lifero, folits ternatis obcordatis, calycibus apice cal- 
lofis. Gronovius calls it, Oxalis caule apbyllo, 
flore purpureo, radice tuberoſd rotundd; and Pluke- 


net, Oxys purpurea Virginiana, radice lilii more 


nucleatd. It grows common in Virginia and Ca- 
nada, 8 8 „ | | 
Oxalis is of the claſs and order Decandria Pen- Clas 
| ___ andordee 
1. CAL vx is a very ſhort, permanent perian- in the 
| Linnzan 


2. COROLLA is compoſed of five erect, ob- 8 


tuſe, emarginated parts or petals, which join at raters, 
their baſe. | | Ls 

3. STAMINA are ten erect, capillary filaments, 
of which the outer ones are ſhorter than the 
others, having roundiſh ſulcated antheræ. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a pentangular ger- 
| the length of the 
ſtamina, with obtuſe ſtigmas. To 
5. PerICARPIUM is a five-cornered - capſule, 
containing five cells, and opening longitudinally 
at the angles. _ | 

6. SeEMINa. The ſeeds are roundiſh, 
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poſed of ſeveral thick fleſhy tubers, full of a 


clammy juice, which hang by ſtrings to the main 


head. The ſtalks are round, ſmooth, branching, 
and in rich foils a yard high. The leaves are 
large, grow on long footſtalks, and ſpread them- 
ſelves every way; they are compoſed of ſeveral 
folioles, which are of an oblong figure, often 
cut into two or three ſegments, which are ſmooth, 
of a bluiſh-green colour on their upper ſide, and 
hoary underneath. The flowers come out ſingly 
from the ends and ſides of the branches; they 
are of a deep-red colour, and have numerous 
filaments in the middle, with yellow antherz. 
Between theſe are ſituated an uncertain number 


of large germina, covered with a whitiſh hairy 


down; theſe by degrees turn backward, and, 
when the feed is ripe, open lengthways, and 


8 
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IMIIs genus comprehends a perennial ſpe- is termed, Veronica corymbo terminali, follis oþþ0- 
＋ cies which was Bei ſuppoſed to be a | fitis ſerrato-dentatis, calycibus linearibus. Caſpar 
| Speedwell, called, Bonarota. Bauhine calls it, Chamædrys Alpina ſaxatilis ; 
This The root is fibrous and white. The ſtalks are | and Micheli, Bonarota. It grows naturally in the 
plant ſlender, weak, and a foot and a half high. The | Auſtrian and Italian mountains. 
_ deſcribed, leaves are oblong, deeply ſerrated, of a duſky-_ Pæderota is of the claſs and order Diandria Claſs and 
DS. reen colour, and grow oppoſite by pairs on the | Monogynta ; and the characters are, order in 
ſtalks. The flowers come out in roundiſh bunches | 1. CaLyx is a perianthium divided into five 3 | 
from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are of a blue | narrow, equal, patent, permanent ſegments. ſyſtem. 
colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds | 2. CoRoLLa is a {ubrotated, obtuſe, quadrifid The cha- 
e ripen in the autumn. ©, = petal. | The upper lip is the broadeſt, and uſually 7avers, 
Culture, This is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the | emarginated. GS 3 SN 
autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or the ſpring | 3. STAMINA are two filiforme riſing filaments 
following; and when the plants are fit to remove, | ſhorter than the corolla, having connivent, oval, 
they may be ſtationed in the places where they are | acute, bivalved antherw, 2 
deſigned to remain. Ry 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, 
It is alſo encreaſed by parting of the roots, or | and an awl-ſhaped, deflexed, permanent ſtyle the 
planting of the cuttings in any of the ſummer | length of the ſtamina. e 
months, which, if ſhaded and duly watered, will [ 5. PERICARPIun is an oval capſule longer 
grow, and ſoon commence good plants. | than the calyx, containing two cells, and opening 
Title. This ſpecies is titled, Pæderota foliis ſerratis. | at the top. = 5 15 
Titles. In the former edition of the Species Plantarum it | 6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and roundiſh, 
.- eee 
S H A P. Gn. 
7: | x ; 1 
AD NL r Ne Ns 
THERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, | in fome forts exhibit it in a moſt pleaſing 
5 called, £ | enn 125 ITS, FE | 
Specics, 1. Common Peony. | The roots, flowers, and ſeeds, are uſed in me- Mediginal | 
N 2. Narrow-leaved Peony. N dicine, but more eſpecially the roots; they are properties 
1 1, Common Peony. The varieties of this | emollient, corroborant, ſerviceable in the yellow of it. 
8 ſpecies are ſo numerous, that upwards of twenty | jaundice, obſtructions in the viſcera, pains in the 
Common different forts are enumerated by ſome authors. | kidneys, heat of. urine, &c. but above all, are 
Peony. This plant, in its natural ſtate, has a root com- | more particularly uſed as an antiepileptic, and a 


curer of ſpaſmodic complaints. 
The principal varieties are called, 
Male Peony. Gp 
Female Single Peony. 
Double Purple Peony. 
Double Red Peony. 
Double Black Peony. 
Double White Peony. 
Single Pale-coloured Peony. 
Portugal Peony. 
Maidens Peony. | 
Peony of Conſtantinople. 
Dwarf Peony. = 


Male Feony. The folioles are large, nearly Pecny 
oval, with a gaſh or two on the fide, of a dark deſcribed. 
ſtrong green colour, but hoary underneath. The 
flowers are ſingle, and of little eſteem, but the 

| plant 


Its varie- 
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plant is of high eſtimation from its manner of 
exhibiting the ſeeds. The capſules turn back- 
ward, open longitudinally, and diſplay their inſide 
of a bright-red colour, with the numerous round, 
and ſhining black ſeeds ſticking to the ſuture the 


whole length; and on the whole have a very 


Female, 


ſingular, beautiful, and ſtriking appearance. 
Female Peony. This is of a paler-green colour 


than the former ſort, the folioles are narrower, and 


Double 
Purple, 


Double 
Red, 


| Double 
Black, 


Double 
White, 


to a white, which they retain until the laſt. 
The three laſt ſorts come into blow the end of 


more cut on their edges. The flowers come out 
from the ends and ſides of the branches, but are 
ſmaller, of a deeper purple colour, and appear 
in May. | | 

Double Purple Peony is one of the largeſt and 


moſt ſhining flowers we have in the garden; it is 


known every where, zud much regretted on 
account of its falling petals, which begin to 
fall off, and give the flower a ſhattered appear- 
ance,. almolt as ſoon as it has attained to its 
beauty. ; | 


Double Red Pcony is hardly fo large a fower as 


the former, but is much more valuable ; for the 


petals do not drop off, but remain until the win- 
ter, before which they alter to a pale- red. 


Double Black Peony. This plant is like the 
former, but ſmaller; it is a very double flower, 


and retains its petals, which are of an elegant 
black colour at firſt, but become white before 


they wither and die away. 


Double White Peony. The flowers of this | 


plant are like the former, but ſmaller ; the petals . 
at firſt are of a faint-black colour, but ſoon alter 


May, or the beginning of June, and continue 


Single 
Pale. co- 
loured, 


Por rogal, | 


D 


in beauty for ſix weeks, or longer. 


Single Pale: coloured Peony. The leaves are 
of a whitiſh- green colour, the folioles pretty much 


divided, and a little hairy, The flowers are ſin- 
gle, of a bluiſh-red colour, and come into blow 


the end of April or beginning of May. 


Portugal Peony. The ſtalk grows to about a 
foot high; the folioles are oval, of a pale-green 


colour on their upper ſide, and whitiſh under- 


neath. The flower is ſingle and ſmall, of | 


und 
Maiden's 
Peony, 


peony of 
Conſtan- 
tinople, 


bright-red colour, and finely ſcented. 
Maiden's Peony. The ſtalks are lower than 
the former, and more branching ; the folioles are 
oblong, often jagged on their ſides, ſmooth, of 
a ſtrong green colour on their upper fide, and a 


little hairy underneath. The flowers are ſingle, 


of a pale-red colour, and appear early in May, 

Peony of Conſtantinople. 
buſt, often reddiſh, divide into a few branches, and 
are about a yard high. The leaves are compoſed 


of the like kind of folioles with the Common 
Peony, but larger, and cut on their edges. The 


The ſtalks are ro- 


flowers are ſingle at the ends of the main-ſtalks 


and 
Dwarf 
Peony 
deſcribed. 


Narrow. 
leaved 
Peony 
deſcribed, 


and branches; they are very large, of a blood- 
red or purple colour, and appear in May. 


Dwarf Peony. The ſtalks are ſlender, upright, | 


ſingle for the moſt part, and eight or ten inches 
high. The folioles are narrow, of a pale-green 


colour, and grow on ſlender footſtalks. The 


flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks ; 


they are ſingle, of a white colour, having at firſt 


a tinge of red, and appear early in May. 


There are ſeveral other varieties of this ſpe- 


cies, but their difference is ſo trifling as not to 
deſerve mentioning.” _ 3 
2. Narrow-leaved Peony. The root is thick, 


fleſhy, creeping, and full of a viſcous juice. 
The ſtalks are flender, upright, undivided, and 


about a foot high. The leaves are divided into a 
multitude of narrow ſmooth ſegments, have 


longiſh footſtalks, and are placed alternately. 


The flowers come out ſingly from the tops of 
Vor. I. 6 
60 


— 


inwardly by grown perſons, for the cure or pre- 


the ſtalks; they are of a red colour, and appear 


in May and June. 


All the Double kinds are propagated by part- FOND 


ing of the roots, and the Single forts are alſo 
propagated by parting of the roots, and ſowing 
the feed.. | 

The beſt time for parting of the roots is Au- 
guſt; in doing of which they ſhould not be di- 
vided into too ſmall parts, at leaſt there ought to 
be one good bud or eye to crown each offset. 


The ground for their reception ſhould be double 


dug, and holes of ſufficient depth ſhould be made 
at two feet diſtance from each other; the roots 
ſhould be then put in, and the mould cloſed to 
the ſides, leaving the bud or crown equal with 
the ſurface of the earth. 
too weak, the plants will flower the year follow- 
ing; the ſecond year they will flower ſtronger, 
and continue to exhibit more bloom every year, 


until they get too cloſe, and require to be re- 


moved, which need not be oftener than once in 


ſeven years. Though I have ordered them to be 


planted in beds at two feet diſtance from each 
other, this is recommended only in order to ob- 


If the offsets are not 


tain a general ſhow of theſe flowers; they may be 


planted any where, for they are extremely hardy. 
Houriſh well in the ſhade, and are ornamental in 
wilderneſs-quarters, and under the drip of trees, 


where few other things will flouriſh. 


All the Single kinds are encreaſed by ſeeds, and 
by this method new Doubles and freſh varieties ate 
otten obtained. The feeds ſhould be thinly fown 


in Avguſt, ſoon after they are ripe, in beds of 


light rich earth, and covered down not quite 


half an inch deep. In the ſpring they will come 


up, and require no trouble, except keeping them 
clean from weeds, watering them in dry weather, 


and fifting a little freſh mould over their tops in 
the autumn for two years; for they will be too 


ſmall to remove before that time. Having ſtood 


two ſummers in the ſeed-bed, in September let 
them be planted in the nurſery ; previous to 


which let the ground be double-dug, made fine, 


and the roots removed with all care, being heed- 
ful not to break off their fibres, which by this 
| time will be ſwelled, and tolerably large. They 


ſhould be planted about a foot aſunder, where 
they may remain until they flower; at which 
time, if any particular beautiful variety ſhews 


itſelf, it may be marked, and tranſplanted at the 


proper ſeaſon into the flower-garden, whilſt the 


others may be uſed for medicinal purpoſes. 


The roots of all the forts are promiſcuouſly 17 12 i 
uſed in medicine, being ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the medicine. 


ſame; or nearly the like kind of virtue; but the 


Male Peony is moſtly propagated for thoſe 


purpoſes: And ſo great was the opinion the 
Antients had of the virtue of this root, againſt 


_ epileptic complaints, that they believed the wear- 
ing 1t about the neck was a ſure preſervative 


againſt them. Galen aſſerts this, and fays it is 


effectual for children, but orders it to be taken 


vention of thoſe dreadful maladies. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Pæcnia foliolis 
oblongis. Lobel calls it, P.conia mas; alſo, Pæonia 
femina; Haller, Pæonia foliis difformiter labatis; 
alſo, Pæonia foliis lobatis ex ovato-lanceolatis ; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Pæonia communis, . femina; allo, 
P eonia folio nigricante ſplendido, que mas. It grows 
naturally in the foreſts and mountainous parts of 
Switzerland. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Pæonia foliolis linea- 
ribus multipartitis. Zinn calls it, Pæonia laciniis 
foliorum linearibus. It is a native of Ukrania. 

Pæonia is of the claſs and order Polyandria 


Digynia ; and the characters are, | ts he 
1 5 1. CaLyx Linnzan 


Titles. 


Cla% and 
order 


ſyſte m. 
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The cha- 


racters. 


* 


1. Calxx is a ſmall permanent perianthium, 
compoſed of five roundiſh, concave, reflexed 


tion, 
2. Coßol LA is five large, roundiſh, concave, 


ſpreading petals, which are narrow at their baſe. 


3. STAMINA are. numerous ſhort, capillary 
filaments, with large, oblong, upright, quadran- 


gular antheræ, containing four cells. 


4. PIs TiLLuu conſiſts of two or three oval, 


n 


erect, tomentoſe germina, having no ſtyles, but 


| 


| oblong, compreſſed, coloured, obtuſe ſtigma 
leaves, Which are of an unequal ſize and fitua- | 


5. PERICARPIUM conſiſts of the like number 


of oval, oblong, reflexed, patent, tomentoſe cap- 


| ſules, compoſed of one valve, containing one 


cell, and opening longitudinally on the inner 
ſide. ” 5 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, oval, gloſſy, 
and very beautiful. | 
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8 pecies, 


: Five- 
leaved 
Panazx 
| deſcribed, 


within, of an aromatic agreeable odour, its taſte | 


6 


GC HA P.- COCEXY. 
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F this genus are two noted ſpecies, called, 
1. Five-leaved Panax, or Ginſeng. 
2. Three-leaved Panax. . 5 
1. Five-leaved Panax, or Ginſeng. This ce- 


lebrated plant has a fleſhy taper root, about the | 
ſize of a raddiſh, tho' ſhorter, and which uſually | 


divides into two parts near the bottom; it is 
browniſh and roughiſh on the outſide, yellowiſh 


rather acrid and bitter, but nevertheleſs of a grate- 


ful and acceptable flavour. 


height, and at the top divides into three or four 


footſtalks for the ſupport of the leaves. The 
leaves are quinate ; the folioles are ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſerrated, a little hairy, and of a pale-green co- 


lour. The flowers come out in {mall umbels, 


growing on ſlender footſtalks, which ariſe from 
the diviſions of the ſtalks; they are of a greeniſh- 


T:s 
virtues. | 


_ chiefly in being an admirable reſtorative in decays 
from age, intemperance, and fatigues ; it is a 


yellow colour, and the general characters ſhew 
their ſtructure ; they appear in June, and are 


ſucceeded by compreſſed, heart-ſhaped, red ber- 


ries, containing ripe ſeeds, in Auguſt. 
The root of this plant is faid to be a remedy 
for all diſorders, though its excellency conſiſts 


great ſtrengthener of the ſtomach, creates an 
appetite, is good in conſumptions, pleuriſies, &c. 


and is ſaid to be a powerful provocative to venery. 
The Chineſe and Tartars gather the roots with 
great caution, and dry them for ſale, which they 
Fold up at a great price. The plant is now found 


growing naturally in North America, and may be 


procured in plenty if it is found deſerving of it, | 


and is proved to be poſſeſſed of thoſe eminent 
virtues which the Chineſe and Tartars affirm 
belong to it ; bur as they believe it to be a moſt 


Powerful provocative to venery, It 1s to be feared 


Three. 
leaved 
Panax 
deſcribed. 


they extol its ſanative qualities too greatly; and, 
under a pretence of contributing to health and 


long life, many of them, it is to be feared, uſe 


it for bad purpoſes. | 

2. Three-leaved Pana. This hath a ſmall, 
taper, fleſhy root, of an aromatic odour, and an 
agreeable ſweetiſn talte, The ſtalk is ſingle, 
about ſix inches high, and divides at the top 
into three footſtalks for the ſupport of the leaves. 


The ſtalk is ſingle, 
ſmooth, uſually of a reddiſh colour, a foot in 


The 


The leaves are trifoliate; the folioles are ſpear- 
ſhaped, long, narrow, deeply cut on their edges, 
and of a pale- green colour. The flowers come 
out in ſmall bunches on footſtalks, which ariſe 


from the diviſions of the ſtalks; they are very . 


ſmall, greeniſh, and appear about the {ame time 
with the former. | 


Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 


ſeeds in the autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, 
in beds of light freſh earth, covering them down 
with about half an inch of the fineſt mould. The 
beds mult be hooped, to be covered with mats in 
froſty weather in the winter; and in the ſpring 


appear before the ſpring following: And as it 
often happens that none of the plants come up 


the firlt ſpring, the beds muſt be all along kept 


Method. © © 


of propa- 


gating 
chem. 


(if the ſeeds are good) a ſhare of the plants will 
come up, but the greateſt part will probably not 


clean from weeds; and if ſhaded in the heat of 


the day, and frequently watered in dry weather, 
it will be the better. After the plants have made 


their appearance, they will require no trouble 


except thinning them where they are too cloſe, 
and the uſual care of weeding and watering z the 
ſummer after they will flower, and perfect their 
ſeeds, ſoon after which the ſtalks decay, and freſh 
ones ariſe in the ſpring. 15195 
As theſe plants are dioecious, and the feeds 


are rarely found to be good, it ſeems neceſſary 


to have a ſuſficient quantity both of hermaphro- 


dite and male flowers growing near each other, 


for the proper fœcundating the ſeed of the her- 
maphrodite flowers; and it is probable that for 


want of this ſo many ſeeds have miſcarried, and the 
attempts of raiſing theſe plants proved iruitlels ; 
though the ſeeds, to all appearance, were perfectly 


fine, and well ripened, 


1. Five-leaved Panax, or Ginſeng, is titled, 


| Panax foliis ternis quinatis. Cateſby calls it, Hu- 


reliana Canadenſis ; Vaillant, Araliaſtrum, qu-a- 
qrefelii folio, majus Ninſin vecatum ; and Trew, 
Araliafrum folits ternis quinquepartitis Ginſeng, J. 
Ninfin officinarum. It grows naturally in Canada, 
Virginia, and Penſylvania. | | — 

2. Three-leaved Panax is, Panax foliis ter nis 
ternatis, Vaillant calls it, Araliaſtrum, frogerie 
folio, minus; Trew, Araliaſtum ſoliis terns in- 
partitis & quadripartitis; and Plukenet, 


lian 


Titles. 


Naſtur- 


n 
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Claſs and | g 


oider 

in the 
Linnæan 
ſoſtem 
The cha- 
ractets. 


tium Marianum, anemones ſylvatice foliis, enueaphyl- 


lon, fioribus exiguis. It is a native of Virginia. 


cia; and the characters are, 


I. Hermaphrodite Flowers on diſtinct plants. 


1. Caryx. The umbel is ſimple, equal, and 
cloſe 3 the involucrum is compoled of ſeveral 
awl-ſhaped, ſmall, permanent leaves; the proper 
perianthium 1s {mall and permanent, 

2. CoRoLLa. The general flower is uniform, 
the florets have each five oblong, equal, recurved 
petals. | | 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort caduous fila- 


ments, with {imple antheræ. 


4. PisT1LLUM confifts of a roundiſh germen 


fituated below the flower, and two ſmall upright 


ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. 


CCC 
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PANCRATIUNM, 


Tung are ſeveral ſpecies of the Pancratium 


which are too tender to ſhew themſelves to | 


perfection in theſe parts without the benefit of 


Species, 


Deſerip- 
tion o the 
| Sea, 


the ſtove. The hardy ſorts are, 
1. The Common Sea Pancratium. 
2. The IIlyrian Pancratium. 


1. The Sea Pancratium. The root is a very 


large oblong bulb, full of a thick juice, and co- 
vered with a blackiſh tough coat or ſkin. The 


leaves are of an oblong figure, flat, and ſhaped 


like the tongue ; they are ſurrounded at the bot- 1 
tom by a kind of ſheath, and will grow to about a 
foot in length; ſix or eight of them ariſe from 


_ footitalk. They are o 


the bulb, and their colour is a bluiſh-green. The 


fAower-ſtalk is round, thick, and naked, will ariſe 


to a foot and half in height, and at the top has 


ſtalk, and each is fupported by its own proper 
liche Daffodil kind, have a 
ſpreading nectarium, and fix expanded petals, 


which, though their general colour is white, are 


in theſe parts. 


and 
Illyrian 
Pancra- 
diam. 


often tinged or variegated with a fine green; the 
filaments alſo are white, but their antheræ are 
vellow, which ſtill heightens their variety. Their 
fragrance is delightful, and they will be in blow 
in September, but are never ſucceeded by feeds 


2. The IIlyrian Pancratium, The root is a 
very large oval bulb, covered with a dark rough 
coat or jikin. The leaves are enſiforme or ſhaped 
like a ſword, will grow to about a foot and 
a half in length, and are about two inches broad; 
they are of a firm ſubſtance, and their colour is 
a greyiſh green. The ſtalk is round, thick, naked, 
* a whitiſh colour, eſpecially near the ground, 
very juicy or ſucculent, and will grow to about 
two feet in height. At the top of this is the 


Panax is of the claſs and order Pohgamia Dioe- 


_ 


5. PErICanpiuM is a heart-ſhaped; umbilicated 


berry, containing two cells. 


6. $EMINA, The ſeeds are ſingle, heart-ſhaped, 


acute, Convex, and plane. 


II. Male Flowers on different plants. 


15 Carvx. The umbel is ſimple, round, and 
compdſed of many equal coloured rays; the in- 
volucrum is compoſed of ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped, 


ſeſlile folioles, equalling the number of outſide 


rays ; the perianthium is turbinated, whole, and 
coloured. | 


2. CorOLLA conſiſts of five oblong, obtuſe, 


narrow, reflexed petals, ſitting on the perian- 


thium. 


3. STAMINA conſiſt of five filiforme filaments 
inſerted in the perianthiutn, having ſimple an- 


| there. 


CCCXXVI. 
SEA DAFFODIL 


7 


ſpatha, which opening diſcloſes the flowers. Theſe | 


will be ſix, eight, ten, and ſometimes more in 


number; each has its ſeparate footſtalk; and they 


are moderately large. Their colour is white, they 


are poſſeſſed of an agreeable fragrance, are 


|| ſhaped like the former fort, though the ſtamina 


are much longer than the nectarium; will be 


in blow in June or July; and are often ſuc- 


ceeded by good feeds in the autumn. 

Theſe ſorts are beſt propagated by offsets, 
which the bulbs will ſend forth in tolerable 
plenty, if they remain undiſturbed for three or 
four years; they thrive beſt in a light, rich, 


Method 
of propa- 
gation. 


ſandy ſoil, muſt have a warm ſituation, and be 
well ſheltered, to defend them from the ſevere 


froſts, which otherwiſe would ſometimes deſlroy 


an oblong ſpatha or ſheath, which opening ſide- | them. The leaves of the firit ſort decay in May 


ways diſcloſes the flowers, whoſe colour is white. 
Six or eight of them ornament the top of the 


or June, and that is the time for removing the 


bulbs, and dividing the offsets. The beſt time to 
remove the other 1pecces is in September or Oc- 


tober, when the ſeeds will be ripe, and the leaves 
and ftalks decayed. Plant the ſmaller offsets in 
beds by themlelves, in the nurſery, to gain 
| ſtrength, before they are brought into the plea- 
ſure-ground; but the Jarger offsets may be 
plan:ed where they are deſigned to flower, which 


may be expected the ſecond ſeaſon after re- 


moving. 


Thele plants may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, 


but this method is fo tedious as not to be worth 


putting into practice ; for they can hardly be 
brought to flower under fix or ſeven years from 
the time of ſowing. When this 1s to be done, 
however, let ſome good ſeeds be procured from 
the places where they naturally grow, though the 
latter ſort frequently produces good feeds here 
then ſow them in pots or boxes, and manage 
them as has been directed for the Pclyantbos 
Narciſſus, which is the true method alto to be 
purſued in the raiſing of. theſe plants, and to 

| Which 
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which the reader, to avoid repetition, is re- 
terred. 

1. Sea Pancratium is entitled, Pancratium ſpatha 
multiflord, petalis planis, foliis lingulatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Narciſſus maritimus; and Mo— 
riſon, Lilio-MVarciſſus athus maritimus mijior, 


Titles. 


the South of France. 
2. H rian Pancratium is, Paucratium ſpatlä 

multiſſard, foliis enſiſormibus, Raminibus nettario 
longioribus. 
ſ'iyricus liliaceus. It grows naturally in Sclavonia, 
allo in ſome parts of Sicily. 

Pancratium is of the claſs and order Hexandria 
3 N z and the characters are, 
ſyſtem. Air is an oblong, obtuſe, compreſſed, 


T be cha- Githeting ſpatha, that opens on on fide, 
TACTCTS. 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 


It 


grows naturally on the ſea- coaſt of Spain, and in 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Narciſſus 


r 


nectarium above the baſe. 


1 4 4 ; "oy A 


2. CoRonLia is fix ſpear-ſhaped petals, which 
are inſerted into the outſide of the tube of the 
The neCtarium is a 
cylindrical funnel-ſhaped petal, the mouth of 
which 1s coloured, ſpreads open, and is cut into 
about a dozen ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are fix ſubulated filaments inſerted 
in the brim of the nectarium, with oblong incum- 
bent anther. | 

4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of an obtuſe threes 
cornered germen ſituated below the flower, a 
filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and an 
obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundith; three-cornered 
capſule of three cells. 

5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, and of a 
globular figure. 1 ES: | 
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S8 H A P. 


PANICU M, 


Teng are many ſpecies of this genus which | 


are annuals, or ſuch as grow naturally in 
warm countries, and will not thrive in England 
inthe open air. There 1s one ſpecies, however, 


which is a perennial, a native of this country, 
and ought not wholly to be paſſed by unnoticed, | 


called Creeping Panic-Graſs. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 


ſtalks are round, ſlender, uſually of a purpliſh 


The root is jointed, thick, and creeping. The | 


_ Creeping colour, and about two feet high. The leaves are 


Panic- 


_ Graſs. 


| ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers come out in 


long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, and embrace the 


ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks, are four or 


| five in number, and ſpread far aſunder; they 


— 


are of a purpliſh colour, appear in July, and the 


ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

Whoever is inclined to have a plant or two of 
this graſs, to be ready for obſervation, may plant 
the roots at any time of the year, but more 
eſpecially in the autumn or ſpring; or he may 
ſow the ſeeds as ſoon as they are ripe, or keep 


Method 
of raiſing 
it, 


them until the ſpring, and they will grow; af- 
terwards they will require no trouble, except 
reducing them to a proper quantity, and keep- 


ing them clean from weeds. 
This ſpecies is titled, Panicum ſpicis digitatis 


Titles, 


CcCCxxXVI. 


PANIC-GRASS. 


ee bafi interiore villas, eie Kae | 
ſarmentis repentibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Panicum datiylon, folio arundinaceo, majus aculea- 
tum; John Bauhine, Gramen repens cum panicult 
graminis mannæ; Scheuchzer, Panicum datiylon 
radice repente ſ. officinartm ; Gerard, Gramen dac- 


1 Hloides radice repente; and Parkinſon: Gramen ca- 


narium iſchemi paniculis. It grows naturally in 
England, and moſt of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope; alſo in the Eaſt. 
Panicum is of the claſs and order 7 riandria Di- Class 
gynia; and the characters are, | and order 
1. CaLyx is a glume formed of three ova _ 
valves, of which one is ſmaller, and placed be- ſyſtem. 
hind the others; and each glume contains one The cha- 
flower. | racters, | 
2. Congo LA conſiſts af two oval valves, one 
being ſmaller and flatter than the other. | 
3. SrauixA are three very ſhort capillary flla- 
ments with oblong antheræ. 


4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


and two capillary ſtyles with plumoſe ſtigmas. 


5. PerIcarPiuM. The corolla adheres to the 


ſeed, and ſerves for a pericarpium. 


6. SEMEN, The feed 1s ſingle, covered, 


roundiſh, and flattiſh « on one ſide, 15 


C H A P. 


» * 
. 
r 
5 
3 


large yellow flower, which will be in blow in 


June, and is ſucceeded by an oblong ſmooth cap- 
ſule containing the leeds, which are ſmall, and 


of a purpliſh colour. 
20d | 


Poppy 


height of two or more feet. 
deſcribed, © | 


ple ſeeds. | 


Varietics. 


colour of the flowers alſo will vary trom feeds ; 


and there is a ſort of it whoſe ftalk and root 


uſually die after the ſeed is perfected. 


Calture, © The culture of theſe forts is by ſowing the 
ſeeds, and parting of the roots; the beſt ſeaſon 

Where the ſeed- 
lings come up too cloſe they muſt be thinned to 
proper diſtances, and there they may ſtand with- 
out removing until they ſhew their flowers; dur- 
ing which time they will call for no other ma- 

nagement than keeping them clean from weeds. 
Ihe roots ſhould be parted early in the au- 
tumn, that they may take well to the ground 


for doing both is the autumn. 


Vor. 1. 
60 


nated, and the lobes cut on their edges. The | 
ſtalks are ſmooth, lender, garniſhed with a few | 
ſmall leaves on the lower part, and grow to about 
a foot high. Each of them is terminated by a 


3. The Oriental Poppy. This plant hath a 
Oriental large thick root, which ſends forth ſtalks to the 
The leaves are 
winged, very long, and the lobes ſerrated. Ihe 
ſtalks are very rough, hairy, and garniſhed on 
the lower part with a few leaves. A ſingle flower 
is produced at the top of each ſtalk; its colour 
is a deep-red ; it will be in blow in May, and be 
ſucceeded by a round {mooth capſule full of pur- 


There is a double variety of this ſpecies ; the 


* — =y 


— — 


J 


oblongis, caule multifloro lævi, foliisÞinuatis incifis, 
Dillenius calls it, Papaver Camtricum perenne, 
flare ſulphurco ; Moriſon, Argemone Cambro- Britan- 
nica lutea, capiie longicre glalro; and Caſpar Bau- 
bine, Papaver erraticum Pyrenaicum, fore flavb. 
It grows naturally in Wales, alſo in ſome parts 
of England, and the Pyrenees. | 


* 
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2 AP AVV E R, PUPPY; 
„ e thoſe well-known gaudy annuals before the winter comes on; they ſhould be 
a called Poppies, there are of this genus ſome planted immediately in the place where they are 
ſpecies whoſe roots Will laſt for years in our gar- | wanted, and the ſummer following they will ee . ,, 
dens; and thete are, | FE Php | hibit their blow. ? | n on 
Ser. The Alpine Poppy. 1. The Alpine Poppy 1s titled, Papaver cap- Tiles, 
66A 2. Ihe Welch Poppy. fula hijpias, ſcapo unijioro nudo biſgido, foliis bipin- 
3. The Oriental Poppy. m_ Haller calls it, Papaver perenne, pilis ri- 
Alpine, 1. The Alpine Poppy is a ſmall plant of the eee e ec pe e tuleo birſuto ; Seguier, 
mountains, Ihe leaves are doubly pinnated. The 5 3 r ee. er * tandri folio, Caſpar 
ſtalk is ſender, naked, rough, hairy, and ſupports 05 1 Date 115 gs e oliis ſcandirts, lutea; 
a ſingle flower, which is ſmall, yellow, will ſhew ary 8 5 Fr Farben, e It grows 
itſelf in May, and be ſucceeded by very rough, Se e enn ee e 
! ; | 5 - 1.2 ? Switzerland and Auſtria. 8 | 
b prickly, roundith heads, containing the ſeeds. | 1 **Vf 
Welch, 2. The Welch Poppy. The leaves are pin- Welch Poppy is, Lapater copfulis glabris 


3. Oriental Poppy is, Papaver capſulis glabris, 


caulibus unifloris ſcabris foliolis, ſoliis pinnatis fer- 
ratis. Van Royen calls it, Papaver foliis pinnatis, 


frufu globoſo; and Tournefort, Papaver crientale 


hirſutiſſimum, flore mag no. 

the Eaſt. „ 
Papaver is of the claſs and order Po Handria 

Monogynia; and the characters are, 85 
1. CALYX is an oval indented perianthium, 


It grows naturally in 


compoſed of two oval, concave, obtuſe, caduous 


leaves. PO | | 82 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four large, roundiſh, 


plane, ſpreading petals, Which are narroweſt at 


the baſe, and alternateiy ſmaller. 


3. STAMina conſiſt of numerous ſhortiſh, 


capillary filaments, with oblong, compreſſed, erect, 
obtuſe anthere. | | 
4. PisTILLUM. The germen is large and 
roundiſh ; there is no ſtyle; the ſtigma is target- 
ſhaped, radiated, and planmmeee. 
5. Pericareiom 1s a large capſule of one 


cel, crowned by a large plane ſtigma, and opens 


under it at the top in ſeveral places. 


6. SEMINa, The feeds are numerous, and 
ſmall. | 


0 
© 


CHAP. 


Claſs and 

order 
in the 
Linnæan 
Syſtem. 


The cha- 


racters. 


2 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING XN D GARDENING. 


—_—_—_— 


Species. 


Pellitory 
of the 
Wall 
deſcribed. 


are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, hairy, veined, of a duſky- 


oo” 


© P. 


PARIETARIA, 


R of this genus are uſually 
called, | | ; 
1. Pellitory of the Wall. 
2. Small Oval-leaved Pellitory. 
1. Pellitory of the Wall. The root conſiſts 
of many thick, fleſhy, reddiſh, fibres, which ſtrike 


into old walls or buildings, as well as hard, rocky, 
and ſtoney grounds, by the way-ſides. The ſtalks | 


are numerous, round, hairy, ſend forth a few 


branches from the ſides, and grow to about a 


foot and a half or two feet long. The leaves 


green colour, and placed alternately. The flowers 


* 


Medicinal 
properties 
of this 
plant. 


fomentations of it are uſed by the 
of the country, who hold this plant in 


come out in ſmall cluſters from the wings of the 
leaves, almoſt the whole length of the ſtalk; they 
are ſmall,” and of a greeniſh colour; they appear 
in May, continue in ſucceſſion until the end 


* 


creaſe. . 1 5 
This is one of the five emollient herbs. T he 


juice is a fine diuretic, and being tempered with 
white lead, affords an ointment that is admirable 


againſt St. Anthony's fire and ſhingles ; a decoc- | 


tion of it is good for nephritic complaints; and 


and by means of it are of ſervice to the afflicted 


Small 
oval- 
leaved 
Pellitory 
deſcribed. 


e 


in various caſes. 


2. Small Oval-leaved Pellitory. This plant has 
numerous ſlender, hairy ſtalks, about a foot long, 


and nearly erect. The leaves are ſmall, oval, 


hairy, and grow alternate. The flowers are pro- 
duced in ſmall cluſters all down the ſtalk; they 
are of a greeniſh colour, and appear great part 
of the ſummer. | 


1. Pellitory of the Wall is titled, Parietaria 


foliis lanceolato-cvatis alternis. Caſpar Bauhine 


calls it, Parietaria officinarum & Dioſcoridis; Cam- 


merarius, Helaine; Gerard, Parietaria; and Par- 
kinſon, Parietaria vulgaris. It grows naturally 
out of walls, particularly old churches and luin- 


ous buildings; allo by way-ſides, among rub- 


oo women | 
igh eſteem, 


— — 


* 


. 


% 
CCCXXIX. 


* 


PEL LIT O RV. 


bim, &r. in England, and moſt of the more 


temperate parts of Europe. 


2, Small oval-leaved Pellitory is, Parietaria 
foliis ovatis, caulibus erectiuſculis, calycibus trifloris, 


| corollis hermaphroditis : defloratis elongato-cylindri- 


cis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Parietaria minor, 
omi folio. It grows naturally in Paleſtine. 


| Parietaria is of the claſs and order Polygamia 
Monoecia; and the characters are, 

Fa I. Hermaphrodites. 
1. CaLyx. The involucrum, containing two 
hermaphrodite flowers, 1s plane, and compoſed 


of ſix folioles, of which the two oppoſite and 


exterior ones are the largeſt, The perianthium 


| is monophyllous, plane, quadrifid, obtuſe, and 
of ſummer, and afford plenty of ſeeds for in- | 


about half the ſize of the involuerum. 
2. CoroLLA. There is none. 


Claſs and 
order 
in th 
Linnæan 


ſyſtem. 


The cha- 
tacters. 


3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments 


longer than the 
antheræ. „„ | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
filiforme coloured ſtyle, 
pitated ſtigma, —_ 


perianthium, having didymous 


and a penicilliforme ca- 


5. PRERICARPIuMH. There is none. The ſeed 


is ſurrounded by the perianthium. 5 
6. SEMEN. The 1ced is ſingle, and oval. 


I. Females. 


hermaphrodites within the involucrum. 
1. CaLyx is the ſame as in the hermaphro- 

ol ; 5 

2 Coßol. LA. There 1s none. 


3. PisriLLuu is the ſame as in the herma- 
phrodites. . 


4. PRI AR PIV. There is none. 
is wrapped up in the perianthium. | 

5. SEMEN. The leed is ſingle and oval, like 
thoſe of the hermaphrodites. e no 


The ſeed 


.C:H-A-P. 


| 


One female flower is ſituated between the two 


* * . " 1 
nr n 3 r 


*' # 
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FLOW ERS 


695. 


os © ys 


PARIS, TRUE-LOVE, or ONE BERRY. 


Of this genus there is only one ſpecies, called, 


Herb Paris, True-love, or One Berry. 
This The root is ſlender, jointed, and creeping. 
plant de- The ſtalks are round, fifm, and fix or eight 
ſcribed: inches high. The leaves are four in number, 
and grow near the top of the ſtalk ; their figure 
is oval, ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and placed in form 
of a croſs, or true-love-knot;, which occaſioned 
the plant being antiently called Herb True-love. 
From the center of theſe four leaves ariſe the 
flowers, which are of a white or whitiſh-green co- 
| lour, appear in May and June, and each of them is 
ſucceeded by one roundiſh-cornered black berry, 
| which ripens in June or July. ES 
Medicina) This plant is held narcotic and alexipharmac; 
properties the greateſt force is in the root and fruit, though 
ofit. the leaves are in ſome degree poſſeſſed of theſe 
qualities. . 35 
It is propagated by ſowing the berries, ſoon 


after they are ripe, in a moiſt ſhady part of the 
wilderneſs-quarters, for they do ill in cultivated | 
gardens. After the ſeeds are ſown, they ſhould | 


be left to Nature; and if the place agrees with 
them, they will grow and exhibit their flowers and 
fruit, and by their creeping roots ſoon ſpread 
themſelves to a conſiderable diſtance. 
They may be alſo propagated by parting of 
the roots, ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe ; they 
| ſhould not be parted into too ſmall pieces, and 
If it is not at too great a diſtance it ſhould be 


I þ with the mould diſturbed as little as may be about 


of the bigneſs of the flower. 


having long antheræ taſtened to the middle on 
each ſide. EE 


| cofnered germeti, and four patent ſtyles wi th = 


containing four cells. 


done with the ſpade, digging up as much mould 
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PARNASSIA, GRASS of PARNASSUS. | 


! this genus there is only one 
O Graſs of Parnaſſus | | 
The plant The root is of a reddiſh-white colour, and 
deſeribed. hung with numerous ſlender fibres. The radical 
| leaves are oblong, heart-ſhaped at the baſe, 
pointed, ſmooth, of a pale-green colour, and 
grow on long footſtalks. The ſtalks are nume- 
rous, ſlender, angular, eight or ten inches high, 
and adorned with one leaf only. The leaf 1s 
ſhaped like the radical ones, but ſmaller, and ſur- 
rounds the ſtalk with its baſe. The flowers come 
out ſingly from the tops of the ſtalks; they are 
large, of a white colour, and very beautiful; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 
ripen in September. 


ſpecies, called, 


— 


CCCXXX. 


as can be made to hang together. The roots, 


them, ſhould be then carefully ſet in ſuch part 

of the wilderneſs-quarters, or in the woods, where 

you would chuſe to have them grow. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
ſtands with the ſingle name Paris. In the Flora Titles. 
Lapp. it is termed, Paris foliis quaternis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Solanium guadrifolium bacciferum , 
Tabernæmontanus, Aconitum ſalutiferum ; and 
Gerard, Herba Paris, It grows naturally in 


woods, foreſts, and ſhady places in England, and 
moſt countries of Europe. | 


Paris is of the claſs and order Ofandria Tetra. 
gynia; and the characters are Claſs _ 
rg 2 1 and order 
1. CaLyx is a permanent perianthium, gem anne 
poſed of four ſpear-ſhaped, acute, patent folioles, Lfnnzan 
5 ſyſtem. 
The cha- 


2. CoroLLA conſiſts of four awl-ſhaped, patent, 3 


permanent petals ſimilar to the calyx. 
3. STAMINA are eight awl-ſhape d filaments, 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh four- 


ſimple ſtigmass. 


5. PERICARPIUM 


is a roundiſh tetragonal berry, 
6. Sxmina. The ſeeds are many, and lie over. 
each other in a double feries, e 


CCCXXXI 


This plant is diuretic, and good for the ſtone 
and gravel. | ; „ | 

There is a variety of this ſpecies which is in 
high eſteem with the curious, | 6 

They are propagated by parting of the roots, 
which may be done any time in the autumn, Medicinal 
winten or early in the ſpring, before the leaves properties. 
ariſe. They. muſt have a moiſt ſhady place, and | 
will grow, flouriſh, and flower every year; but 
in dry hot ſoils they will do very ill unleſs ſhaded, 
and water be regularly afforded every evening in 


dry weather. | 
The Single ſort is propagated by ſowing the gIethod 
ſeeds. This ſhould be done in the autumn, ſoon of propa- 
after they are ripe, in beds of light rich _ gation. 
| ome ö 
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Titles. 


2 — 


Some of the plants will come up in the autumn, 
and the reit will remain until the ſpring. After 
their appearance, they ſhould be thinned where 
they crowd each other; and if the place is not 


in the ſhade, the plants ſhould be protected from 


the heat of the ſun as it gets powerful in the 
ſpring; and this protection ſhould be afforded 


them all ſummer; they muſt alſo be kept clean 


from weeds, and duly watered in dry weather. 
When the leaves decay, they may be taken up 
with a ball of earth to each root, and ſet in ſome 
moiſt ſhady part of the garden for their continu- 
ance. BR 
There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
ſtands with the ſingle name Parnaſſia. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Gramen Patnaſſi albo fimplici 
fore; Cordus, Hepatica alba; Moriſon, Pyrola 
rotundifolia paluſtris, fore unico ampliore; Tour- 
nefort, Parnaſſia vulgaris & paluſtris, Gerard, 


Gramen Parnaſji; and Parkinſon, Gramen Par- 


naſi vulgare. It grows naturally in moiſt meadows, 


watery and boggy places in England, and moſt 


countries of Europe. 


long. 


Parnaſſia is of the claſs and order Pentandria Clas 
Tetragynia; and the charadl'ers are, duc order 
I. CAL xx is a perianthium divided into five I inge 
oblong, acute, patent, permanent ſegments. pe. 


2. CoraLLa. The petals are five, roundiſh, The cha. 
emarginated, ſtriated, concave, and ſpreading, racer. 
The nectaria are hve in number; each conſiſts of 
a heart-ſhaped, concave ſquamma, having at the 
edge thirteen ſtyles, which are gradually taller, 


and reſpectively terminated with a globular body. 


3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments the 
length of the corolla, having depreſſed incumbent 


antheræ. 


4. Prs TIL Lu conſiſts of a large oval germen; 


and four obtuſe permanent ſtigmas, without any 


ſtyles. 


PrRICARPIUM 1s a tettagonous oval cap- 


ſule, formed of four valves, and containing one 


cell. The receptacle is quadrupled, and adheres 
to the valves. 5 ä 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and ob- 


CCC(ͤͥͤĩ ͤ ͤvV TONIC ROHOZ NO: 


, THERE. are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


The plant | 
ecſicribed. 


ſeeds 1n our gardens. | | 
It is propagated by parting of the roots, which 


Culture. 


Titles. 


2 . 


CH r | cbr 


PARTHENIUM, BASTARD FEVERFEW., 


3 


one of which is an annual, the other a pe- 
rennial, called, Virginian Baſtard Feverfew. 
The ſtalk is upright, herbaceous, firm, but 


dies to the ground every autumn, and freſh ones 


ariſe in the ſpring. The leaves are large, oval, 


indented, rough to the touch, and whitiſh un- 
derneath. The flowers come out from the tops | 
of the plant on footſtalks; they are of a white 


colour, but ſmall, and of little beauty; they 
appear in July, but are rarely ſucceeded by ripe 


may be done ſucceſsfully in the autumn, winter, 
or early in the ſpring, before the ſhoots ariſe. It 


is a hardy plant, and after it is ſet out will call 
for no trouble, except weeding, and clearing the 


decayed ſtalks from the roots every autumn. 


This ſpecies is titled, Parthenium foliis ovatis 
crenatis. 


Dillenius calls it, Partheniaſtrum helenti 


Folio; Plukenet, Ptarmica Virginiana, ſcabioſæ 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
næan 


ſyſtem. 


Auſtriacæ foliis diſſectis; and Moriſon, Ptarmica 
Virginiana, folio belenii, It grows naturally in 
Virginia. 0 85 FIR 


_ Parthenium is of the claſs and order Monoecia 


Pentandria; and the characters are, 


by 
? 
7 


dated, compreſſed germen, ſituated below the 


of the females are 
I] and compreſſed. 


1. CaL yx. The general perianthium is ſimple, 
and compoſed of five roundiſh, plane, equal, pa- 
tent folioles. CE ne ge 

2. CoroLLa. The general flower is convex. 
The hermaphrodite florets in the diſk conſiſt each 


The cha- 


racers, - 


of one tubular erect petal, cut at the brim into 


five ſegments. | 
The females. in the radius conſiſt each of one 
tongue-ſhaped, oblique, obtuſe, roundiſh petal, 
the length of that of the hermaphrodites. 

3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodites are five 
capillary filaments the length of the florets, hav- 


ing the like number of thickiſh antheræ, which 


can hardly be ſaid to cohere with each other. 
4. PIsTILLUM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 


of a very ſmall germen ſituated below the recep- 
tacle, and a capillary ſtyle without any ſtigma. 


The females conſiſt of a large turbinated, cor- 


flower, a filitorme ſtyle the length of the corollul@, 2 
and two filiforme patent ſtigmas the length of the 


ſtyles. | 


5. PrRIOARPIUM. There is none. | 
6. Semina of the hermaphrodites are barren ; 
ſingle, naked, heart-ſhaped, 


2 
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PASSIFLORA PASSION FLOWER. 


HE following ſpecies of this genus are 
; nnials, and will hve abroad in warm, 
well - ſheltered places, through our moderate 


— 


winters. 


Species. 


Deſerĩp- 
tion of the 
The- 
leaved 
Italian 


1. The Three-leaved Italian Paſſion- flower. 
2. The Yellow Virginian Paſſion- flower. 
1. The Three leaved Italian Paſſion - flower. 
This ſpecies hath NEveral ſlender, climbing ſtalks, 
which, by the aſſiſtance of the claſpers that grow 


from the joints, will ariſe to about four feet 


high. The leaves in general are compoſed of 
three thin, light- coloured lobes; they are of an 
oblong figure, ſerrated, join at their baſe, and 


grow ſingly from the joints, on ſhort footſtalks. 


At the Joints alſo the flowers are produced: 


They come in early in the ſummer, and as the 
ſtalks advance in height freſh flowers as well 
as leaves are formed tor the ſucceſſion ; ſo that 


there will be a continuance of them until the 


| ſtalks decay, which will be at the end of autumn, 
They grow on long footſtalks, and their ap- 


pearance is ſingular and elegant. The five leg- 
ments which compoſe the calyx are oblong, and 
of a pale-green colour; the five petals of the 


flower are white; and round the ſtyle is a double 


circle of rays, of a fine purple colour; the co- 
lumna riſes in the middle, ſupporting the female 
parts, and the male organs ipread about with 

reat ſingularity and beauty. They are finely 
3233 but the continuance of each individual 


flower is very ſhort: It comes out in the morning, | be taken from the hot - bed, and plunged up to 


and the evening puts a period to its exiſtence. 
But Nature makes amends for this by granting 
a freſh ſupply the next day, which will continue 
to be made until the froſt ſtops them, The fruit 


rarely ripens, unleſs the plants are ſet in the 
ſtove, and then it appears to the laſt degree 


beautiful. It is of the ſize of a moderate orange, 


and almoſt of the fame colour, though paler. 


At firſt it is green, till it aſſumes the orange | 


colour when fipe ; ſo that the ſame ſtalks will 
ſhew large pale orange-coloured fruit from the 


flirſt- blown flowers at its bottom, other fruit green 


and ripening higher upwards, and flowers in their 


and 
The 
Yellow 
Virginian 
Paſſion 
. Flower, 


full perfection at its top. Thus nobly adorned 
will this plant be when it ſucceeds properly; on 


which account it has a right to challenge our beſt 


culture and management. Ts . 
2. The Yellow Virginian Paſſion-flower. This 


is a more feeble plant than the other. The 


ſtalks are very weak, ſlender, and put out claſpers 
from the joints, by which they will riſe to about 
a yard high. The leaves are trilobate, each being 


compoſed of three ſmooth entire lobes; they are 
of a pale-green colour, thin, and about the ſize | 


Its propa- | 


ation. 


and ſhape of thoſe of our common Ivy tree. 


The flowers come out from the joints on ſhortiſh 
footſtalks, are ſmall, and of a bad yellow colour 
ſo that though the ſcarcity of this plant may re- 


_— 


commend it to our notice, it is vaſtly inferior in 


beauty to the former fort. 5 

The propagation of it, however, is much 
eaſier; for it has a creeping root, by which it 
may be multiplied exceedingly at pleaſure. The 
beſt time for dividing the roots is the beginning 


of April. They ſhould be immediately planted 


Vor. . 
61 


— 


duced again in the ſpring. 


in Virginia and Jamaica 


in a dry, warm, ſandy place, that is every- where 
defended from the cutting winds of our winters, 
which, if not more ſevere than common, they 


will in ſuch a ſituation be able to endure. 


The firſt ſpecies is eaſily propagated by layers. 
In performing this, nothing more need be obſerved. 
than drawing down the young ſhoots as they are 
produced in the ſummer, and they will ſtrike 


tumn they ſhould be taken off, and a ſhare of 


them planted in the warmeſt and beſt-ſheltered 


part of the garden; while the remainder ſhould 


be ſet in pots, to be preſerved under the hot- 


bed frame, to continue the ſort, in caſe a very ſe- 
vere winter ſhould happen. „ 

By ſeeds alſo they are eaſily propagated. Theſe 
ſhould be procured from America; for they rately 


ripen here, unleſs the plants are ſer in the ſtove. 
They ſhould be ſown in the ſpring on a mo- 
derate hot-bed. From this they are to be re- 


Pro page- 
tion o 

the firſt 
ſpecies, 


root, and ſoon become good plants, In the au- 


Propaga- 


tion of 


them by 


ſeeds. 


moved into ſmall pots, preſerving a ball of earth 


to each root, Theſe pots ſhould be ſet in a ſe- 


cond hot-bed, and covered three inches deep with 


mould, to prevent the roots from ſcorching. The 
interſtices ſhould be then filled up with common 


mould, and the plants ſhould be watered, and kept ; 


| ſhaded from the ſun until they have taken root. 
| Water muſt be given them as often as there 
ſhall be occaſion, and they muſt be hardened by 


degrees to the open air. In June the pots ſhould 


Here 


the rims in a ſhady pu of the garden. | 
I the end of autumn, when 


they ſhould ſtand unt 


to be preſerved for the firſt winter. In the 


. ſpring they ſhould be turned out of the pots, 
| with the mould at the roots, into the places where 


they are to remain. | 8 

As this plant is fo delightful when garniſhed 
with flowers and ripe fruit, 1t is worth while to 
place a few of them in the ſtove; for the fruit 
very rarely ſets, and much leſs arrives at per- 


fection, without the aſſiſtance of artificial heat. 


The ſtalks of both theſe ſpecies die to the 
ground every autumn, and freſh ones are pro- 


1. The Three-leaved Italian Paſſion· flower 18 


titled, Paſſiflora foliis trilobis ſerratis. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Paſſiflora foliis ſemi- 


Herman calls it; Granadilla Hiſpanis, 
flas paſſionis Italis; Caſpar Bauhine, Clematis tri. 


ſolia, fore roſeo clavato ; and Moriſon, Clematis 


they ſhould be removed under the hot-bed frame, 


Titles. 


triſidis ſerratis, baſi duabus glandulis convexis, lobis 
| ovatis. 


trifolia, five flos paſſionalis, flere viridi. It grows 


naturally in Virginia, the Braſils, and Peru. 

2. The Yellow Virginian Paſſion - flower is 
titled, Paſſiflora foliis trilobis cordatis equalibus 
obtufis glabris integerrimis. In the Hortus Gliffort, 


it is termed, Paſſiflora foliis cordatis trilobis inte- 


gerrimis glabris, lateralibus angulatis. Gronovius 
calls it, Paſſiflora foliis trilobis integerrimis, lariniis 


ſemiovatis acutis integerrimis glabris; Moriſon, 


Clematis paſfionalis triphyllos, flore luteo; and Sloane, 


Flos paſſionis minor, folio in tres lacinias non ſer- 


ratas minus profundas diviſo. It grows naturally ; 


my 
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Inyrian 
Coſtus 
Rs deſcribed. 


autumn. 


Method 
of propa · 
gating 
it. 


| Titles, 


n__ 


CHA P. cccxxxiw. 


PASTINACA, PAASN E F. 


THERE. are only two ſpecies of this genus, 
one of which is the Parſnep of our kitchen 
gardens, and the other is called Illyrian Coſtus. 
The Illyrian Ceſtus has a large, long, thick 
root, that ſends forth a large, thick, hairy, round, 
rough, ſtriated, branching ſtalk, to the height of 
about ſix feet. The leaves will be ſometimes 
near two feet long, and are compoſed of a mul- 
titude of large, broad, rough, hairy, ſerrated 
lobes, which being wounded emit a yellow juice. 
The flowers are yellow, and terminate the branches 
in very large umbels ; they will be in full blow 
in July, and ripen their large flat ſeeds in the 


This ſpecies is raiſed by ſowin 
in March, in the places where they are to re- 
main. When they come up, the plants ſhould 


be thinned to a yard diſtance from each other; 


and this, except keeping them clean from weeds, 
will be all the trouble they will require. | 
This ſpecies is titled, Paſtinaca foliis decompo- 


tis pinnatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Panax Coſ- 


tinum ; Moriſon, Panax Heracleum; Taberne- 


br the feds: 


montanus, Coſtums Nllyricum, It 
in Italy and er . = | | 
Paſtinaca is of the claſs and order Pentandria Clif and 
Digynia ; and the characters are, | order 
1. CaLyx. The general umbel is multiple the Lin. 
and plane; the partial alſo is multiple. Neither fen, 
of them have any involucrum, and the perian- The cha, | 
thium is ſcarce diſcernible. - rakter. 
2. CoROLLA. The general corolla is uniform, 
and each flower conſiſts of five ſpear-ſhaped, 


grows naturally 


involute, entire petals. 


3. STAMINA conſiſt of five capillary filaments, 
with roundiſh antheræ. | | 

4. PisTILLUM conliſts of a germen placed 
below the flower, and of two reflexed ſtyles 
with obtuſe ſtigmas. _ 3 

5. PerIcaretum. There is none. The fruit 
is plane, compreſſed, elliptic, and diviſible into 
two parts. | | CODEN 
6. Semina. The ſeeds are two, elliptic, ſur- 
rounded with a border, and nearly plane on bath 


ſides. a | 


Red 
Rattle 


| F this genus are, 
Species. 


CH A F. COOXXXV. 


PEDICUL ARIS, RATTLE, COXCOMB, 
or LOUS E- WORT. | 


1. Red Rattle or Louſe-wort, 
2. Roſtrated Rattle. | 
. Swediſh Rattle. 3 
Verticillate Rattle or Louſe-wort. 
Siberian Purple Rattle or Louſe- wort. 
Siberian Yellow Rattle. | 
. Helvetian Rattle. | 
. Imbricated Rattle. 
9. Hairy Rattle. | 
10. Fleſh-coloured Rattle. 
11. Lapland Rattle or Louſe-wort, 
12, Leafy-ſpiked Rattle, | 
3. Tuberous Rattle or Louſe- wort. 
1. Red Rattle or Louſe- wort. The ſtalks are 


IT) 


Sen 


tender, branching, partly procumbent, and eight 


deſcribed. or ten inches long. The leaves are compoſed 


of many parts, which are finely divided or cut 


on their edges, and they are placed alternately on 


| feeds ripen in July. 


| the branches. The flowers come out fingly from 
the ſides of the ſtalks near the upper part; they 


are of a red colour, appear in May and June, 
and the ſeeds ripen ſoon after. ws 


It is ſaid that this plant cauſes ſheep or what- x pro- 


ever cattle feed thereon to become louſy : Hence pertics. 
the name Louſe-wort has been long in uſe to | 
| diſtinguiſh it. It is held to be of great ſervice 


for the cure of fiſtulas, hollow ulcers, and the 


bloody flux. 


2. Roſtrated Rattle. The ſtalk of this ſpecies Deſctip- 


| divides into two or three branches, and grows to tion o 


about a foot high. The leaves are compoſed of Rotraut, | 
numerous folioles, which are cut on their edges, 
and they are placed alternately. The flowers 
come out thinly from the ſides of the ſtalks, are 
of a purple colour, and have a long, pointed 
beak ; they appear in May and June, and the 


3. Swediſh 


" „ - 2 5 ” © 9. - a, > 
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leaves are ſemi-pinnated, and grow alternately, 


mountains. 


2. Imbricated 


FP E HN E NN IAE FLOW B R S 699 
„ 3. Swediſh Rattle. The radical leaves are cut The flowers come out i | 
$4ediſt, moſt to the mid-rib, and indented on their edges. | the tops of the 5 lrg —— 
The ſtalk is ſimple, naked, and fix or eight inches | or ochre colour, appear in June or July 4 fre- 
high. The flowers come out by threes, ſurround- | quently again, if much wet happens, an the end 
. | I | 
ing the ſtalk at the upper part; they are ſmall, | of ſummer or autumn; . 
unpoſſeſſed of the. gaping property of the other 13. Tuberous Rattle. The root is hung wich and 
flowers of this genus, ſituated in indented cups, | ſeveral fleſhy tubers in the manner of Drop-wort, „rr 
_— in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen ia | The ſtalks are ſimple, and about fix or eight _ 
July. My 3 3 1 ] inches high. The leaves are pinnated, and ſel - 
vas... + Verticillated Rattle. The talk is undi- | dom more than two on a ſtalk, ſtanding ſingly, 
dllaed, vided, tender, and fix or eight inches high, The | at certain diſtances from each other. The flowers 
leaves are pinnated; and grow by fours, fur- | are produced in fpikes from the tops of the 
rounding the ſtalk in the whorled manner. The | ſtalks, are of a, yellow colour, appear in June 
Rowers come out in ſpikes from the tops of the | and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 1 
ſtalk; they appear in May and June, and fre- | Iheſe ſpecies are all propagated by the ſeeds, Method | 
quently again in the autumn; and the ſeeds ripen | which ſhould be ſown in the autumn ſoon after bf ung i 
very well in our gardens. | they are ripe, or in the ſpring; and after they — 
$ibetiin 5. Siberian Purple Rattle. The ſtalk is ſmoeth, | come up, they will require no trouble, except. 
Purple; fimple, and about a foot high. The leaves are | thinning them where they are too cloſe, and 
ſpear-ſhaped, deeply ſerrated, and grow alter- | Keeping them clean from weeds. The roots of 
nately. The flowers come out ſingly from the | feveral of them are frequently of no long con- 
wings of the leaves at the upper parts of the | tinuance but the ſucceſſion will be ſpontaneouſly _ 
ſtalks, having no footſtalks, and appearing as if kept up from ſcattered fecds, which will ariſe in 
thrown backwards; they are of a deep-purple | great plenty after they have once ripened in a 
colour, have the vexillum large and full, appear | garden; ſo that you need not be over- anxious 
| in June, and the ſeeds ripen in July. about their fafery. They are ſeldom coveted for 
Siberian 6. Siberian Yellow Rattle. The ſtalk is ſimple, | the flower-garden, and are found only in ſuch 
Yellow, and fix or eight inches high. The leaves are | places where a general collection of plants is 
pinnatifid, ſerrated; and placed alternately, The | preſerved. — 5 3 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in 1. Red Rattle or Louſe-wort is titled, Pedis . 
a roundiſh ſpike or head, are of a yellow colour, | cularis caule ramoſo, calycibus oblongis angulatis 982 
obtuſe, and the helmet is a little incurved and | lævibus, corollis labio cordato. In the Flora Suecia 
hairy on the border; they appear about the it is termed, Pedicularis caule ramoſo, floribus ſo- 
| fame time as the former, and the ſeeds ripen ac- | #ariis calycibus quinguefidis; ih the Flora Lappo- 
cordingly. _ . „ | mica, Pedicularis caule ramoſo, floribus ſolitariis re- 
1 Helvetian Rattle. The talk is ſimple, and | motis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Pedicularis pra- 
N eight or ten inches high. The leaves are pih- | tenſis purpurra; Dodonæus, Fiſtularia; Gerard, 
nated, and grow alternately. The flowers are | Pedicularis; and Parkinſon, Pedicularis pratenſis 
formed into a thick cloſe ſpike at the top of rubra vulgaris. It grows naturally in moiſt woods, 
the ſtalk, are of a dark-red colour, have iong | ſwampy heaths, and meadows, in England and 
ſtamina, and appear about the ſame time with | moſt parts of Europe. | . ES 
the former. | 1 TS 2. Roſtrated Rattle is, Pedicularis caule ſub- 
Imbri- 8. Imbricated Rattle. The ſtalk is ſimple, | ramoſo, corollis gated roſtrato-acuminatis, calycibus 
eaed, erect, and about a foot high. The leaves are | ſubbirſutis. Haller calls it, Pedicularis Alpina, 
almoſt divided to the mid-rib, and the ſegments | foliis alternis, pinnulis incifis, floribus ſparſis roſ- 
are obtuſe, hang backward, and lie over each | zratis purpureis z Caſpar Bauhine, Pedicularis Al. 
other imbricatim, The flowers come out from | pina, filicis folio, minor; and Cluſtus, Aleforo- 
the tops of the {talks in kind of ſpikes; they | lopbus Alpina III. minor. It grows naturally on 
are of a yellowiſh-red colour, appear in June | the Alps of Auſtria and Helvetia. - 
and July, and frequently again in the autumn. 3. Swediſh Rattle is, Pedicularis caule ſimplici, 
9. Hairy Rattle. The ſtalk is upright and floribus ternato-verticillatis, corollis clauſis, calycibus 
Ha,, undivided. The leaves are narrow, and indented | crenatis, capſulis regularibus, In the Flora Lap- 
ay; o near the mid- rib as to appear pinnated. The | ponica it is termed, Sceptrum Carolinum. Van 
flowers come out from the upper parts of the | Royen calls it, Pedicularis capſulis ſubrotundis re- 
ſtalk, having hairy cups; they appear in July, | gularibus. It grows naturally in moiſt places in 
and ſometimes in the end of ſummer. Sweden, Lapland, and Germany. | Z 
10. Fleſh-coloured Rattle. The radical leaves | 4. Verticillated Rattle is, Pedicularis caule fim. 
Flefh- are large, pinnated, and the pinnæ are pinna- | Plici, Foliis quaternis. Haller calls it, Pedicularis 
coloured, tifid and ſerrated; thoſe on the ſtalks are only | Alpina, foribus purpureis ſpicatis, foliis pinnatis 
pinnatifid, and ſerrated on their edges, and are | verticiliatis ; Cluſius, AleForolophus Alpina II. 
placed alternately. The ſtalks are ſimple, ſmooth, floribus purpureis; and Caſpar Bauhine, Filipen- 
and a foot and a half high. The flowers come | dula montana altera. It grows naturally in Si- 
cout from the tops of the ftalks a great way | beria, Auſtria, and Helvetia. > 
down the ſides; they are of a fleſh colour, ap- 5. Siberian Purple Rattle is, Pedicularis caule 
pear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in fimplict, folits lanceolatis ſerratis crenulatis, floribus 
Auguſt. 4 : ; reſupinatis. It grows naturally in Siberia. 
11. Lapland Rattle. This ſpecies hath a | 6. Yellow Siberian Rattle is, Pedicularis caule 
Lapland, fimple ſtalk like the former, but of lower fimplict, corollarum galeis margine villgſis. Gmelin 
| growth. The leaves are pinnatifid, and ſerrated | calls it, Pedicularis caule fimplict, foliis ſemipin- 
on their edges. The flowers come out down nalis, pinnulis obtuſis acute ſerratis; It grows na- 
the ſides of the upper parts of the ſtalks, are of | turally in Siberia. „ 
a browniſh- red colour, and have bifid, obtuſe | 7. Helvetian Rattle is; Pedicularis caule fint- 
cups; they appear in June and July, and the plici. taminibus Aeris gales longioribus. Haller 
ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. : 2 calls it, Pedicularis Alpina, fokis alternis pinnatis, 
12. Leafy-ſpiked Rattle. The ſtalk is up- floribus ex atro-rubentibus in ſpicam denſam congeſtis. 
9 tight, firm, ſimple, and about a foot high. The It grows naturally on the tops of the Helvetian 
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tatis crenatis. 


ſerratis acutis. 
Lapland. 


8. Imbricated Rattle is, Pedicularis coule fim- 


Plici, folits pinnatis retro-imbricatis, In the Flora 


Lapponica it is termed, Pedicularis caule fimplict, 
foliis ſemipinnatis obtiſis, laciniis imbricatis cre- 
natis. Haller calls it, Pedicularis caule erelto non 
ramoſo, pinnis foliorum retroverſis imbricatis; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Pedicularis Alpina, folio ceterach. 
It grows common on the Alps of Lapland and 
Helvetia. 85 
- 9. Hairy Rattle is, Pedicularis caule fimplici, 
foliis dentato-pinnatis linearibus, calycibus hir ſutts. 
In the Flora Lapponica it is termed, Pedicularis 
caule ſimplici, calycibus villoſis, folits linearibus den- 
| It is a native of the Alps of 
Lapland, TD | 
10. Fleſh-coloured Rattle is, Pedicularis caule 


femplici, foliis pinnatis ſerratis, calycibus rotundatis 


glabris, corollis gale uncinatis aculis. 


It grows 
naturally in Siberia. 


11. Lapland Rattle is, Pedicularis caule n- 
Plici, foliis pinnatifidis ſerratis, calycibus biſidis 0b- 


tuſis. In the Flora Lapponica it is termed, Pedi- 


cularis caule fimplici, foliis lanceolatis ſemipinnatis 
It is common on the Alps of 


12, Leafy-ſpiked Rattle is, Pediculgris caule 
fmplict, ſpicd folioſa, corollis galed acutis emargi- 


natis, calycibus quinguedentatis. It grows common 


| 


on the Italian mountains. | 
13. Tuberous Rattle or Louſe-wort is, Pedi- 


cularis caule fimplici, calycibus crenatis, corollis galed 


| obtuſe inflexed ſtigma. 


roſtrato-aduncis. Haller calls it, Pedicularis A. 
pina, foliis alternis pinnatis, pinnulis pinnatis, o- 
ribus ochroleucis roſtratis in ſpicam congeſtis; Caf. 
par Bauhine, Filipendula montana, fore pedicu- 
lariæ; and Barrelier, Alectorolopbus montanus, flore 
luteo. It grows naturally on the Helvetian and 
Italian mountains. N 25 


Pedicularis is of the claſs and order Didynamia Olaf 1 
Angioſpermia ; and the characters are, ay 
1. CALYX is a monophyllous, roundiſh, ven- 


order 
la the 


; , Li 
tricoſe, permanent perianthium, cut at the brim em. : 
into five equal ſegments. The cha. 


2. CoROLLA 1s one ringent petal. The tube 
is oblong, and gibbous. The upper lip is ga- 
leated, erect, compreſſed, and indented ; the 
lower lip is plane, patent, obtuſe, and cut into 


three ſegments. 


3. STAMINA are four filaments the length of 
the upper lip, two of which are ſhorter than 
the others, having incumbent, roundiſh, com- 
preſſed anthers. | 2 | 
4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and an 

6. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, acuminated, 
oblique capſule, containing two cells, and opening 
at the top. ; EN.” N 
6. SemIna, The ſeeds are many, roundiſh, 
tunicated, and compreſſed. SE 


FFT 
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PEGANUM, WILD SYRIAN RUE. 


_— \HERE. are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


Species. 


Deſerip- 
tion of 


called, | 
1. Harmala, or Wild Syrian 


Rue. 
2. Mountain Harmel. 


1. Harmala, or Wild Syrian Rue. The root 


is thick, tough, and ligneous. The ſtalks are 


Harmala upright, firm, branching, and grow to about a 


And 
Mountain 


Harmel. 


right, firm, and a foot and a half high. The 


foot high. The leaves are divided into a mul- 


titude of long, narrow ſegments, which are of | 


a thick conſiſtence, a dark - green colour, and 
have a diſagreeable taſte. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves near the tops of 
the branches, are large, and of a white colour, 


having yellow antheræ; they appear in July, and 


are ſucceeded by roundiſh, three-cornered cap- 


ſules, containing (in fayourable ſeaſons ) ripe 


ſeeds in the autumn. 


2. Mountain Harmel. The root is fibrous 
and ſpreading. The ſtalks are numerous, up- 


leaves are narrow, . ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, and 


of a light-green colour. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves near the upper 
parts of the ſtalk ; they are of a white colour, 


| 


by ſowing the ſeeds in the 


the autumn, winter, or early in the ſpring. 


appear in July, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by 
ripe ſeeds in the autumn, _ | 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with 
flowers. | 


The firſt ſpecies grows naturally in looſe, ſandy Proper 
places in the Eaſt, and ſhould have here as ©2910 
ſimilar a ſituation as poſſible, It is propagated þ,,,q. 

ſpring. When the gation 
plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from of the 


weeds, and be frequently watered all ſummer. ou 
P 


Vas 


yellow Its 
net. 


In the autumn a ſhare of them may be drawn T'“ 


out, and ſet in warm, well - ſheltered, ſandy 
places. The reſt may be left in the ſeed-· bed; 
and provided this be naturally dry, warm, and 
well defended, they will ſurvive the cold of our 
winter, flower the ſummer following, and, if 


much wet does not happen, will perfect their 
ſeeds. | Iv 


The ſecond ſpecies may be raiſed in the above . 
manner; but it is uſually propagated by parting gation 
of the roots, which may be done any time in of the 


It ſecond 
ſpecies. 


is extremely hardy, and after it is ſet out, will 
call for no trouble, except keeping it clean from 


weeds. 


I. Harmala, 


—— 


1 In abs. — — 


„„ 
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PERENNIAL FLOWER 6 


Titles 1. Harmala, or Wild Syrian Rue, is titled, | 


Peganum foliis multifidis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, ſimply, Peganum. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Ruta ſylveſtris, flare magno allo; and 
Dodonæus, Harmala. It grows naturally in the 
ſandy parts of Syria. | 
2. Mountain Harmel is, Peganum foliis in- 
dividis. Amman calls it, Harmaia montana Dau- 
rica perennis multicaulis, polygalæ folio, fore albo; 
alſo, Harmala montana, polygale foliis, floribus 
luteis. It grows naturally in Siberia. 


Cl Peganum is of the claſs and order Dodecandria 


50 * Monogynia; and the characters are, 

in the 5 . | 
'Linnzan 1. CaLyX is a perianthium compoſted of five 
ſyſtem- marrow, erect, acute, permanent leaves, of the 
The cha. ſame length with the corolla. 


raters. 


2. COROLLA is five oblong, oval, erect, patent 
petals, | 

3. STAMINA are fifteen awl-ſhaped filaments, 
about half the length of the corolla, and dilated 
at the baſe into a nectarium under the germen, 
having oblong, erect antherz, 

4. PISTILLUM conliſts of a three - cornered 
roundiſh germen, elevated on the receptacle from 
the baſe of the flowers ; a filiforme taper ftyle 
the length of the antheræ; and an oblong, tri- 


| quetrous ſtigma. | 


5. PERICARPIUM 1s a three-cornered, roundiſh 
capſule, compoſed of three valves, and containing 
three cells, | 
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 PEPLIS, WATER PURSLANE. 


AP this genus is a ſmall plant, an inhabitant \ 


| of moiſt and overflowed places, called 
| Water Purſlane. | | | 

This The ſtalks are ſlender, ſquare, jointed, uſually 
plant of a reddiſh colour, partly procumbent, and 
deſcribed. ſtrike root at the joints. The leaves are roundiſh, 


obtuſe, ſmooth, undivided on their edges, of a | 
yellowiſh - green colour, and grow oppoſite to | 


each other at the joints. The flowers come out 
fingly from the wings of the leaves at the joints; 
they are fmall, of a purple colour, and to be 
met with in Auguſt and September.. 
1 1 This ſpecies is an inhabitant of watery places, 
Vaton. and is not cultivated : Nevertheleſs, if a perſon 
is inclined to have a few plants to be ready for 
obſervation, he may take up the roots or cuttings 
and plant them in the mud, and they wall 
= _ readily grow. | EE. 
Titles. This ſpecies is titled, Pephs floribus apetalis. 


Micheli calls it, Glaucoides e portulacæ 


folio, flore pupureo; Caſpar Bauhine, Aline pa- 


 luffris minor, ſerpyllifolia; Gerard, Alſine rotundi- 


Vor I. 
6¹ 


\ folia, ſ. portulaca aquatica; and Parkinſon, A- 


fine aquatica minor folio oblongo, ſ. portulaca 


aquatica. It grows naturally in places which 


have been overflowed in winters in England and 


| moſt countries of Europe. 5 5 | 
Peplis is of the claſs and order Hexandria Mo- c1ac an! 


order in 


nogynia; and the characters are, 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, oval, and 
| pointed, | : 


1. CaLyX is a large, monophyllous, bell - the Lin- 


ſhaped, permanent perianthium, cut into twelve 
ſegments at the top, which are alternately re- 
flexed. | 


nzan 


ſyſtem- 
The cha- 
racters. 


2. ConoLLa is fix very ſmall oval petals in- 


ſerted in the mouth of the calyx. 
3. STAMINA are fix ſhort, awl- ſhaped fila- 


ments, with roundiſh antheræ. 


4. PrsSTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a | 


very ſhort ſtyle, and an orbicular ſtigma. _ 
5. PeRICARPIOUM is a cordated capſule con- 
taining two cells. „„ 5 

6. SeMIxA. The ſeeds are many, three « 


| ſided, and ſmall, 
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Common 
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Fennel 


deſcribed. 
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PEUCEDANUM, HOG's FENNEL, or 8ULPHUR. 


XF this genus are, | | 
() 1. Common Hog's Fennel, or Sulphur- 
wort. 
2, Meadow Seſeli. 
3. Alſace Carrot. 
1. Common Hog's Fennel, or Sulphur- wort. 


The root is compoſed of many thick, fleſhy 


fibres, is blackiſh without, greeniſh within, of 
a ſtrong diſagreeable odour, and has uſually at 


the top a tuft of hairy matter, formed of the 


in the manner of fennel, but larger; they are 


fibres of decayed leaves : Theſe fibres are all 
full of a yellowiſh juice, which flowing is ſoon 
concreted, and has then the ſmell of ſulphur or 
brimſtone, which occaſions this plant to be fre- 
quently called Sulphur-wort. I he ſtalks are up- 
right, firm, round, ſtriated, Jointed, and three 
or four feet high. The leaves are compoſed of 
a multitude of long, narrow ſegments, nearly 


ſmooth, of a deep-green colour, and form a 
large and beautiful leaf : The radical ones grow 


on ſtrong channelled footſtalks, and when bruiſed 
ſmell like brimſtone. The flowers come out 
in umbels from the ends of the branches, are 
ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear in June, and 


Medicinal 
properties 
of its 
root. 


Varieties. 


Meadow 
Seſeli 
deſcribed. 


French Hog's Fennel, &c. 


are ſucceeded by flat, compreſſed, furrowed leeds, | 


which ripen 1n the autumn. ; e 
ſtimulating and atte- 


The root is held to be 
nuating, diuretic, and a good promoter of ex- 
pectoration. | 


of German Hog's Fennel, Italian Hog's Fennel, 
which being of 
conſiderable difference, have been titled as 
diſtinct ſpecies by old botaniſts. .. = 

2. Meadow Seſeli. The root is thick, blackiſh 


without, whitiſh within, full of juice, and di- 
The ſtalks are upright, | 
round, firm, channelled, jointed, and two or three 


vides into many parts. 


feet high. The leaves are compoſed of many 


folioles, which are moderately broad, ſpear - 
ſhaped, pinnatifid, and of a blackiſh-green co- 


lour. The flowers come out in umbels from 


the tops of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, of a 


outſide, appear 
the autumn. 


Alſace © 
Carrot 
deſcribed. 


yellowiſh colour in front, but whitiſh on the 


3. Alſace Carrot. The root is thick, fleſhy, 
uſually divides into two or three parts, and 
ſtrikes deep into the ground. The ſtalks are 


upright, firm, ſtriated, jointed, and four teet 
high. The leaves are large, and compoled of | 


many folioles, which are winged almoſt to the 


- mid-rib; and the ſegments are again cut or di- 


Method 
of propa- 
gation, 


vided into three obtuſe parts. The flowers come 
out in umbels from the tops of the ſtalks, are 
of a yellowiſh colour, appear in June, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 

They are all propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
which may be done in the autumn or ſpring ; 
though the autumn 1s the belt ſeaſon, becauſe 


in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 


6 — 


 Peucedanum foliis quinquies tripartitis Aliformibus 


It grows naturally in Germany. 


the ſeeds will be ſurer of growing. The ſoil for 
their reception ſhould be rich, and inclined to 
moiſture z and the ground ſhould be double dug 
for the roots to ſtrike freely. Being thus ſitu- 
ated, the plants will grow to a larger ſize than 
if otherwiſe ſtationed. 

After they come up, they muſt be thinned to 
proper diſtances, which ought to be a foot and 


a half aſunder. All ſummer they muſt be kept 


clean from weeds and in the autumn, or early 
in the winter, the ground between the plants 
ſhould be ſtirred by a flight digging. This will 
greatly invigorate the plants for the ſummer after, 
when they will flower, and perfect their ſeeds. 


1. Hog's Fennel or Sulphur-wort is entitled, iges. 


lincaribus. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 


Peucedanum foliis quinquies tripartitis linzari-ſubu- 


latis integerrimis, John Bauhine calls ir, Pence- 
danum; Caſpar Bauhine, Peucedanum Germanicum; 
allo, Peucedauum Ialicum; and Parkinſon, Pen- 
cedanum vulgare. It grows naturally in marſhy 
places in England, Germany, and the ſouthern 


parts of Europe. 


2. Meadow Seſeli is, Peucedanum foliolis pinna- 
tifidis, laciniis oppoſitis, involucro univerſali di- 
Plyllo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Seſeli pratenſe; 
and Dodonæus, Siler; alterum praten/e. It grows 
naturally in meadows and moiſt places in Eng- 


| | ES land, Helvetia, France, and Germany. 
The varieties of this ſpecies go by the names | 


3. Allace Carrot is, Peucedanum foliolis pinna- 
tifidis, laciuul.s trifidis obtuſiuſculis. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Selinum foliolis pinnatim laci- 
matis, lacinulis trifidis obtuſis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Daucus Alſaticus; and John Bauhine, 
Unmbellifera Aijatica magna, umbelld parvd ſubluted. 


Peucedanum is of the claſs and order 
Digynia; and the characters are, 1 

1. CaT yx. The general umbel is multiple, 
long, and ſlender; the partial is ſpreading. 

The general involucrum is ſmall, and compoſed 


Pentandria Claſs and 
| order 
in the 

. Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 


of ſeveral narrow, reflexed leaves ; the partial is racters. 


The proper perianthium is very minute, and 
indented in five parts. 

2. CoROLLA, The general flower is uniform. 
The florets bave each five oblong, entire, equal, 
incurved petals. _ 2 : | 

3. STAMINA are five capillary filaments with 
{imple anther. | ol . 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 


| fituated below the receptacle, and two ſmall 


ſtyles with obtuſe ſtigmas. 5 
5. PERICaRPIUM, There is none. The fruit 
is oval, ſurrounded with a border, ſtriated on 
both ſides, and divided into two parts. 

6. SEMINA., The ſeeds are two, oval, oblong, 
compreſſed, convex on one fide, marked with 
three ridges, and ſurrounded with a broad mem- 
branaceous border that is indented at the top. 


CHAP. 


_ __ them, 


The ground ſhould be Couble dug, and made 


fine; and the ſeeds of the firſt two forts ſhould 


be ſown five or fix together in patches four or 
five feet aſunder. If all the feeds grow, the | 


weakeſt plants ſhould be drawn out, leaving only 


two or three in each patch. Every autumn the 


ſtalks die to the ground, and freſh ones ariſe in 


the ſpring. When they are decayed, they muſt 


be cut off cloſe to the roots, the ground between 
the rows dug, and a little freſh mould laid over 


The carina is ſhort, compreſſed, and obtuſe. 
3. STAMINA are diadelphous filaments, crowned 

by roundiſh, rifing anther. | 

4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
an awl-ſhaped, riſing ſtyle, and a ſimple ſtigma. 

5. PerICaRPIUM is an oblong, inflated pod, 
| having the upper ſuture depreſied towards the 

| | | 

under. 

6. SkMINA. 
ney-ſhaped. 


The ſeeds are many, and kid- 


| 


CHAP, 
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% HA C A. BASTARD MILK-VETCYH: 
1 only three ſpecies of this f of the roots, which will enable them 
genus, viz. | | to ſhoot more vigorouſly the ſummer following; 
Ppecies, 1. Portugal Baſtard Milk-vetch, and this is all he trouble they will require. 7 
2. Alpine Baſtard Milk-vetch. | | The ſceds of the third ſpecies may be fown in 
3. Siberian Baſtard Milk-vetch. | any open border of the flower - garden; and 
pet 1. Portugal Baſtard Milk-verch. The root | being a ſmall plant, of great beauty and ealy 
EY is thick, broad, black on the outſide, fibrated, | culture, it is deſerving of a place in every col- 
Portugal and ſtrikes deep into the ground. The ſtalks | lection. 3 N 
Ballard, are numerous, ligneous, erect, hairy, and two | 1. Portugal Baſtard Milk- vetch is titled IR 
or three feet high: The leaves are pinnated, | Phaca cauleſcens erefa piloſa, leguminibus e Titles. 
and the folioles are ſhort and hoary. The flowers cymbriformibus. Van Royen calls it, Phaca legu- 
come out in ſhort ſpikes from the wings of the | minibus rectis; Caſpar Bauhine, Aragalus Beti- 
leaves; they are moderately large, of a white | cus lanuginoſus, radice ampliſim; and Cluſius, 
colour, appear in September and October, but | Afragalus Baticus. It grows naturally in Spain 
 __ are not ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. and Portugal, 'r 
Alpine 2. Alpine Baſtard Milk-vetch. The ſtalks | 2. Alpine Baſtard Milk-vetch is, Phaca cau- 
Ballard, of this ſpecies are numerous, ſmooth, erect, and | Jeſcens erecta glabra, leguminibus oblongis inflatis 
three or four feet high. The leaves are pin- | ſubpilofis. In the Flora Snecia it is termed, Phaca 
nated, of a bluiſh or whitiſh green colour on | frigida. Tilli calls it, Aſftragaloides Alpina ſupina 
their upper fide, and hoary underneath. The | glabra, foliis acutioribus , and Amman, Aftraga- 
flowers are produced in ſpikes from the wings | /oides elatior erefia, viciæ foliis, floribus luteic, 
of the leaves, are ſmall, and of a yellow co- | fuiiquis pendulis, It grows naturally on the moun- 
lour; they appear in Auguſt, September, and | tainous ſhady parts of Lapland, Siberia, and 
October, and are ſucceeded by oval, pendulent | Italy. | 5 0 
pods, in which through favourable ſeaſons the 3. Siberian Baſtard Milk-vetch is, Phaca acau- 
__ ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | TID bis feliis pinnatis, pinnis digitatis. Amman calls 
and 3. Siberian Baſtard Milk-vetch. The leaves are | it, Aſtragaloides incana, non ramoſa, floribus car- 
Siberian pinnated; the pinnæ are digitated, hairy, and al- | xs; allo, Afiragaloides hirſuta minor, non ra- 
. — moſt white on their under ſide: They form a large | mefa, floribus purpuraſcentibus. It grows naturally 
veick. tuft about the root. Among theſe the ftalks | on the Alpine parts of Siberia. | 5 
ariſe a few inches high; they are hairy, undi-  Phaca is of the claſs and order Diadelpbid Class and 
vided, and ſupport the flowers at the top. The | Dzcanzria; and the characters are, order 
flowers are Cf a reddiſh-purple colour, appear in 1. CaLyX is a monophyllous, tubular perian- in the 
July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the thium, indented in five parts at the brim, | ar ergy 
autumn. 5 5 : | 7 5 2. CoroLLa 1s papilionaceous. The Chas 
Method "Theſe ſpecies are all beſt propagated from the | The vexillum is oboval, large, and upright. rafters. 
ol propa- ſeeds; but as thoſe of the firſt ſpecies ſeldom The alz ate oblong, obtuſe, and ſhorter than 
"gating ripen in England, they muſt be procured from | the vexillum. Eh | 2 
abroad. 3 EL | 
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p HAL ARIS, CANARY GRASS. 


704 
H E folllowing graſſes are arranged under 

1 the generical term Phalaris, viz. | 
fecies. r. Reed Canary Graſs. 

2. Bulboſe Canary Graſs. 

3. Aquatick Canary Grals. 

4. Utriculated Canary Graſs. | 

Gs 5. Cylindrical Spiked Canary Graſs. 

1 1. Reed Canary Graſs. The root is jointed, 
Reed fibra ed, and creeping. The ſtalks are round, 


8 jointed, ſmooth, four or five feet high, and like 
rails, 
| graſſy, of a deep-green colour, grow ſingly at 
the joints, and ſurround the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks 
in oblong ſwelling panicles, often half a foot in 
length; they are of a purpliſh colour, or whitiſh, 
for there are both kinds; they are in full blow in 

July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 
Though this ſpecies is mentioned chiefly for 
Variety, the ſatisfaction of the botanical ſtudent, who 
might expect it in this place; yet there is a va- 


riety of it with beautifully-variegated leaves, wor- 
thy of the gardener's notice, and deſerving of a 


place in every good collection of plants. 
Bulboſe, 


in three or four _ and grow to about two 
feet high. The leaves are narrow, pointed, and, 
as is uſual to graſſes, grow ſingly at the joints, 
furrounding the ſtalks with their baſe. 
flowers terminate the ſtalks in cylindrical pani- 
cles; they are of a pale-green colour, having a 


mixture of white, and will be in perfection in 


Iiuly and Auguſt. 
Aquatick, 
thick, bulbous root, ſending forth ſeveral long 
fibres, which ſtrike deep into the mud. . The 
ſtalks are round, jointed, hollow, and four or 


five feet high. The leaves are hairy, propor- 


tionably larger than thoſe of the other ſort, grow 
ſingly at the joints, and ſurround the ſtalk in 
the uſual way. The flowers come out from the 


tops of the ſtalks in oval, oblong, ſpiciforme 
panicles ; their glumes are large, carinated, and 
they are in perfection 


of a pale- green colour; and 

in July and Auguſt, | 
Utricu- 
a high. The leaves are narrow, pointed, em- 
brace the ſtalk with their baſe, and the upper 


leaf ſurrounds the ſpike of flowers in the manner 


of a ſpatha, The flowers come out from this 
vagina formed by the leaf in ſpiked panicles ; they 


are of a purple colour, and in perfection in June 


| and July: 
and 
| 3 is round, ſlender, a foot and a half high, and 
(6 
Grate eight or ten inches long, and a third of an inch 
defcribed. broad; they are firm, rough to the touch, and 
of a pale greyiſh-green colour; thoſe on the 
ſtalks are ſimilar to the radical ones, but ſmaller, 
and embrace the ſtalk a great way up with their 


baſe. The flowers come out from the tops of 


the ſtalks in a long, taper, cylindrical ſpike, 


ſhaped like a rat's tail, on a ſtrong plant; they 


thoſe of reed. The leaves are long, narrow, 


2. Bulboſe Canary Graſs. The root is thick, 
knobbed, and fibrated. The ſtalks are jointed 


3. Aquatick Canary Graſs. This hath a large, 


;. Cylindrical-ſpiked Canary Graſs. The ſtalk. 


jointed all the way up. The radical leaves are 


The | 


4. Utriculated Canary Graſs. The ſtalks are | 
ſlender, ſmooth, reddiſh at the joints, and two 


the banks of rivers, lakes, and moiſt 
England, and moſt parts of Europe. 


. gramen folio 


roundiſh, and pointed at each end. 


are near four inches long, almoſt as thick as a 
man's little finger, of a greyiſh or light- brown 


colour, and are in perfection in June, July, and 


Auguſt. | 
None of theſe ſorts are propagated in gardens, 


except the Striped kind, for its beautifully-yarie- 


gated leaves. If a perſon is deſirous, however, 


to have a few plants at hand for obſervation, he 


may ſow the ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe, or 


Culture. 


in the ſpring; or the roots may be tranfplanted 


at any time of the year, when he can be ſure of 
the right ſorts; and by either method he will 
ſoon get plants enough, ER 
1. Reed Canary Graſs is titled, Phalaris pani- 
culd oblongd ventricoſd. In the Flora Suecia it is 
termed, Phalaris paniculd oblongd ; in the Hortus 
Cliffort. Arundo foliis planis, paniculd ſpicatd, pha- 


| /aridis ſemine. Ray calls it, Gramen arundinaceum, 
| aceroſa glumd, Fer/tjanum ;, Caſpar Bauhine, Gra- 
| men arundinaceum ſpicatum ; alſo, Gramen aquaticum 


paniculatum latifolium ; alſo, Gramen paniculatum, 
folio variegato., and Parkinſon, Gramen arundina- 


Titles, 


ceum, aceroſa glumd, noſtras. It grows naturally on 


places in 


2. Bulboſe Canary Graſs is, Phalaris paniculd 


cylinaricd : glumis carinatis. Van Royen calls it, 
Phalaris radice perenni ; and Ray, Phalaris bul- 
boſa, ſemine albo. It is a native of the Eaſt, 


3. Aquatic Canary Graſs is, Phalaris paniculs 


ovato-oblonga ſpiciformi : glumis carinatis lanceola- 
tis. Barrelier calls it, Gramen typhinum phala- 
roides majus bulboſum aquaticum ; and Buxbaum, 
Gramen phalaroides hirſutum, ſpicd longifſimd, It 
grows naturally in Italy and Egypt. 5 


4. Utriculated Canary Graſs is, Phalaris pani- 


culd ¶picatd, petalis ariſtd articulatd, vagind ſu- 
premi folii ſpathiformi. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Gramen pratenſe, ſpicd purpured ex utriculo prodeunte, 


8 ſpicam amplexante. It grows na- 
turally in Italy. = -: | 


5. Cylindrical-ſpiked Canary Graſs is, Phalaris 


paniculd cylindricd ſpiciformi. In the Flora Suecia 


it is termed, Phalaris ſpicd cylindrics, Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Gramen typhoides aſperum primum. 


It grows naturally in moſt countries of Europe. 
Phalaris is of the claſs and order Triandria Ig and 


Digyniaz and the characters are, 8 

1. Cal vx is acompreſſed obtuſe glume, compo- 
ſed of two valves, and containing one flower. The 
valves are navicular, compreſſed, obtuſe towards 


order 
in the 
Linnan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 


the top, and have ſtraight edges, which are nearly radters. 


parallel and connivent. 
2. CoROLLAa is leſs 


long, convoluted, ſharp- pointed, and the inte- 
rior one the ſmaller. 5 | 

3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments ſhorter 
than the calyx, having oblong antheræ. 

4. PisT11L.LUM conliſts of a roundiſh germen, and 
two capillary ſtyles with hairy ſtigmas. 

5. PerrcarePiuM. The corolla forms a kind of 
cruſt round the ſeeds, opens in no part, and 13 
the pericarpium. | 

6. Semen. The ſeed is ſingle, covered, ſmooth, 


CHAP, 


2 than the calyx, and com- 
poſed of two valves; the outer valve being ob- 
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Species. 


Mutellina 


cal ones are large, and grow on = footſtalks ; 


and 
Water 


Phellan- 


drium 


deſcribed. 


Water 
Yarrow, 


&'H A P. - CCCxi 
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1 uſually called, . 
1. Mutellina, or Alpine Spignel. 
2. Water Phellandrium. © xt 
1. Mutellina, or Alpine Spignel. The ſtalk 
is thick; hollow, ſmooth, jointed, branching very 


little, and about two feet high. The leaves are | 
compoſed of a multitude of 


ments, in the manner of Wild Chervil; the radi- 


but thoſe on the ſtalks, which are ſeldom more 
than two or three; are ſmaller, and fit almoſt 
cloſe. The flowers come out in umbels from 


the tops of the ſtalks ; they are of a purple co- 
lour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds | 


' ripen in the autumn, 


2. Water Phellandrium admits of two principal 
varieties, called, 
Water Yarrow. 5 
Water Hemlock. 79 | Hs 
Water Yarrow has a tough ſlender root, which 
ſends forth numerous fibres from the ſides. The 
ftalks are round, ftriated, branching, and two or 
three feet high. The leaves are large, branching, 


and compoſed of a multitude of narrow green 


and 
Water 
Hemlock 
deſcribed. 


parts, nearly in the manner of Milfoil. The 
flowers come out in umbels from the tops of the 
ſtalks; they are of a white colour, appear in July 
and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


Water Hemlock. This hath a thick, jointed, 


tender root, ſending forth numerous fibres from 


the joints, which are of a white colour, long, 
and ftrike deep into the mud. The ſtalks are 


thick, upright, ſtiff, branching, hollow, ſtriated, 


narrow acute ſeg- 


rr are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


— 


and four or five feet high. The leaves are large, | 


branching, and beautifully compoſed of narrow 
ſegments in the manner of Hemlock ; they con- 
fiſt of many diviſions, are near a foot long, al- 
moſt as broad, and grow. on ſtrong channelled 


footſtalks ; thoſe on the upper parts of the plant 


are ſmaller, and have ſhorter footſtalks. The 


| Caltur S. 


flowers come out in ſmall umbels from the ends 
and ſides of the branches; they are of a white 
colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds 


ripen in the autumn, ſoon after which the whole | 


plant generally dies. | | 5 
The firſt ſort is found in curious collections of 
plants; the ſecond ſort, with both varieties, grows 
naturally in lakes and ſtanding waters in moſt 
parts of England. The firſt fort is propagated 
by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring. The ground 
ſhould be rich, moiſt, and double- dug; and when 


the plants come up, they ſhould be thinned to 


two feet diſtance from each other. All ſummer 


Vol. I. 
— Dy 


— 


| 


they ſhould be kept clean from weeds, and in the 


autumn, or early part of the winter, the ground 


between the plants ſhould be ſlightly dug; the 


| plants then will riſe ſtrong and vigorous the ſum- 


mer following for flowering, and perfect their 
ſeeds in the autumn. 

If any one ſhould be deſirous of a few plants 
of the ſecond ſpecies, he may gather the ſceds in 
the end of ſummer, when they are ripe; and drop 
them in ditches and ſtanding waters, and they 
will readily grow and flower the ſecond year from 


the ſeed. They will alſo grow in a moiſt part of 
| the garden, if a perſon has room enough for all 


ſorts of plants, and is deſirous of a general col- 
lection. | „%% ͤ ES | 
1. Mutellina, or Alpine Spignel, is titled, Phel- 


| landrium caule ſubnudo, foliis bipinnalis. Haller 


calls it, Seſeli caule vix ramoſo, umbe!ld purpured, 


Titles . 


pinnulis acute muliifidis ; Caſpar Baubine, Meum 


Alpinum, umbelld purpuraſcente ; and John Bau- 
hine, Mutellina. It grows naturally in Helvetia 
and Carniola. | 


2. Water Phellandrium is, Phellandrium foliorum © 


ramificationibus divaricatis. In the Hortus Cliffort, 
it is termed ſimply, Phellandriam. Matthiolus 


calls it, Millefolium aquaticam ; Caſpar Bauhine, 


Millefolium aquaticum umbellatum, coricndri folio ; 
allo, Cicutaria paluſtris tenuiſolia; John Bauhine, 


Pbellandrium, vel cicutaria aquatica quurundam ; 
and Lobel, Cicutaria paluſtris, It grows naturally 
in ditches, rivers, lakes, &c. in England, and 


moſt parts of Europe. 


Phellandrium is of the claſs and order Pentan- 


dria Digynia ; and the characters are, | 
1. CaLyx. The general umbel is multiple; 

the partial 1s ſimilar : The general involucrum 

is wanting; the partial is compoſed of {even acute 


leaves the length of the umbellule. The pe- 


rianthium is ſmall, permanent, and indented in 
five parts, | V' 

2. Corolla. The general flower is nearly 
uniform; the diſtinct flowers are unequal, and 


Claſs 


and order 


in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


each has five acuminated, heart-ſhaped, inflexed 


petals. 5 

3. STAMINA are five capillary filaments longer 
than the corolla, having roundiſh anthere, 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
below the perianthium, and two awl-ſhaped, erect, 
permanent ſtyles, with obtuſe ſtigmas. _ 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The fruit 
is oval, ſmooth, crowned» with the perianthium 
and ſtyles, and divided into two parts. 

6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are two, oval, and 
ſmooth, | | 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING 


Species. 


Deſerip- 

tion of the 

Meadow 

_ ©at's Tail 
Graſs. 


REE perennial graſſes are comprehended 
| in the word Phlzum, called, 

1. Meadow Cat's Tail Grals. 

2. Bulboſe Cat's Tail Graſs, 

3. Alpine Cat's Tail Graſs. 

1. Meadow Cat's Tail Graſs. 
multitude of very narrow, ſlender, white fibres, 
iſſuing from the baſe of the ſtalk. The ſtalk is 
lender, round, kneed or jointed, and about a 
foot and a half high. The leaves are, like moſt 


_ graſſes, long, narrow, green, and pointed; the 


radical ones are near a foot long; the cauline 


ones are ſhorter, grow ſingly at the joints, and 


ſurround the ſtalk a great way up with their baſe. 


The flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks 


in long cylindrical ſpikes; from a large healthy 
plant they will be five inches long, tolerably | 


thick, and reſemble, as ſome fancy, the tail of a 


Cat: 


Their colour is at firſt green, but they alter 


to a kind of white, and are in perfection, with 


the other graſſes in our mende e, chiefly in June 


and July. 


I's varie- 
ty. 
LIulboſe, 


ſtalks are hollow, kneed or jointed, and ſurrounded 
with vagine of the leaves, often lie on the 
5 ground, and ſtrike root at the joints. 


end 
Alpine 
Cat's Tail 
Gr 
deſcribed. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies of ſmaller 


growth, called the Smaller Cat's Tail Grals. 


2. Bulboſe Cat's Tail Graſs. The root is bul- 
bous, and hung with many flender fibres. The 


are rough on their edges, but ſmooth on the 


other parts, and they ſheath almoſt the whole 


italk with their baſe, The flowers come out from 
the tops of the ſtalks in cylindrical ſpikes, and 


are to be found every where in our meadows and 


paſtures during the ſeaſon of hay-making, 
3. Alpine Cat's Tail Graſs. The fibres of the 


root are whitiſh, ſpreading, and not numerous. 


1 he ſtalks are ſlender, round, jointed, and about 
a foot high, Ihe leaves are narrow, ſharp- 


pointed, of a greyiſh- green colour, and the cau- | 
line ones grow ſingly at the joints, ſurrounding 


the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers come out 


trom the tops of the ſtalks in ſhort, thick, oval 
| opikes; they are at firſt green, but almoſt black 


when full ripe. 


The root 1s a 


The leaves 


| /picd cylindricd longiſſimd, culmo recto. 


4 


 ovato-cylindricd. 


CCCXLII, 
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Theſe ſorts are | bet propagated by Sib the Method 


firſt two ſpecies grow common in our meadows 
and paſtures, and are to be found almoſt every 
where. 

1. Meadow Cat's Tail Graſs is titled, Phleum 
Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Gramen typhoides aſperum primun : ; 
alſo, Gramen typhoides maximum, ſpica longifſimd ; 


ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, or the ſpring. of props- 
The third ſpecies is a native of the Alps, but the gation, 


Titles, 


Gerard, Gramen typhinum majus, ſeu primum allo, 


typhinum medium, ſ. vulgatiſſimum. 


It grows na- 
turally in moſt parts of Europe. 


2. Bulboſe Cat's Tail Graſs is, Phleum pic 
chlindricd baſs ſterili, culmo adſcendente, radice bul- 


bifera. Barrelier calls it, Gramen typhinum ſupinum 


 Gramen typhinum minus; and Parkinſon, Gramen 


zuberoſum, ſpicd aſperd; Caſpar Bauhine, Gramen 


nodoſum, ſpicd parvd; alſo, Gramen typhoides aſpe- 


rum alterum. 


It grows naturally 3 in moſt parts of 
Europe. 


3. Alpine Cat's Tail Graſs is, Pbleum ict 


in moſt parts of Europe. 
Phleum is of the claſs and order Triandria 


Digynia; and the characters are, 


1. CALYX is a bivalvate, oblong, 


the top, and containing one flower. 
are ſtraight, concave, compreſſed, truncated, 


equal, mucronated, and fold one over the other. 


2, COROLLA is compoſed of two valves, and is 
ſhorter than the calyx; the outer valve is the 
largeſt, and ſurrounds the interior. | 

3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments 


Scheuchzer calls it, Gramen ty- 
phoides Alpinum, ſpicd brevi denſa et velut villoſd. 
It grows naturally chietly on mountainous places 


la 
and order 


narrow, ; is the 
_ compreſſed glume, opening with two points at Linnzan 
The valves ſyſtem. 


longer than the calyx, having oblong bifurcated | 


| as EY 


4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


and two capillary reflexed ſtyles with plumoſe | 


ſtiomas. 

5. Pericarpium. There is none. 
lyx and corolla include the ſeed. 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is a and roundiſh. 


The ca- 
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Species. 


| Oriental, | 
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PHLOMIS, JERUSALEM SAGE. 


O this genus we have the following peren- 
nials: Is 
1. Oriental Phlomis. 

Sage-leaved Phlomis. 

. Jagged-leaved Phlomis. 

. Samian Phlomis. 

Narbonne Phlomis. 

Nettle-leaved Phlomis. 1 | 

1. Oriental Phlomis. The radical leaves of 
this ſpecies are heart-ſhaped, downy on both ſides, 
and grow in cluſters on long downy footſtalks; 
they can hardly be ſaid to riſe immediately from 
the root, for this puts forth ſome ſhort, trailing, 


— 


n 


woolly branches, on which the cluſters of leaves 
are ſituated without order. 


flower- ſtalks ariſe; they are ſlender, about a foot 
high, and uſually ſend out two ſide- branches op- 


poſite near the bottom. The leaves on the ſtalks 


are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, downy, and thoſe on the 


top are proportionably ſmaller than the lower 
ones. The flowers are produced in whorls almoſt 


the whole length of the branches; they grow 


thinly in the whorls, and each flower ſtands ſepa- 
rate; their colour is yellow; they appear in June 


Kiuge⸗ 
leaved, 


and July, but are very rarely ſuccecded by ſeeds 
in England. | 3 WD! 
2. Sage-leaved Phlomis. The radical leaves 


are ſpear-ſhaped, long, woolly, ſoft, come out 


in tufts or bunches, and lie on the ground. The 


ſtalks are ſlender, two feet high, and garniſhed 


with oval woolly leaves, growing oppoſite at the 
joints, and embracing the ſtalks with their baſe, 
The flowers come out in whorls in the boſom of 


the leaves; they are yellow, and have a briſtly 


_ radiated involucrum ; they appear in July, and 


| Lee. 
eaved, 


are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

3. Jagged-leaved Phlomis. 
alternately pinnated ; the folioles are ſmall, jagged 
or cut on their edges, and the radical leaves con- 
tinue all winter, 


A half high, and are ornamented with leaves like 


the radical ones, but ſmaller. The flowers grow 
in whorls round the ſtalks, and have woolly cups; 


they are of a very dull-purple colour, appear in 


Samian, 


June, and are very ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in England. 3 1 
4. Samian Phlomis, The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, oval, pointed, downy, and have ſtrong 
veins on their under ſide. The ſtalks grow to 


about a foot and a half high, and have leaves 


like the radical ones, but ſmaller; growing op- 
poſite by pairs at the joints. The flowers are 


Le in whorls round the ſtalks, having 


Ner- 
bonne, 


riſtly involucrums ; they are of a worn-out pur- 


ple colour, appear in June and July, but are not 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
5. Narbonne Phlomis. 


oval, oblong, and rough. The ſtalks are ſquare 


and downy. The leaves grow oppoſite at the 


Joints, without any footſtalks. The flowers are 
produced in whorls round the ſtalks, having 
hiſpid briſtly involucrums; they are of a bright- 
purple colour, appear in June and July, and are 
rarely ſucceeded by feeds in England. 


Among theſe the. 


The leaves are 


The ſtalks grow to a foot and 


The leaves are large, 


* 


. 


Z 


6. Nettle-leaved Phlomis rifes with upright; ,.. 
erbaceous, four-cornered, purpl--coloured ſtalks Nettle. 


to the height of five feet or more. The leaves leaved 


are large, heart-ſhaped, pointed, rough, cre- Phiomis 
d. and grov fi R he jo) - deſciibed. 
nated, and grow oppoſite at the joints. The 


flowers grow in whorls round the ſtalks, having 
awl-ſhaped hiſpid involucrums; they are of a 


are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in September. 
All theſe forts are eaſily propagated by lips 
from the heads, or dividing of the roots. The 


root, be well eſtabliſhed before the froſt comes 
on, and the ſtrongeſt plants will flower the ſum- 


pale. purple colour, appear in June and July, and 


Culture, | 


beſt time for this performance is the beginning of 
September, for then they will immediately ſtrike 


mer following: The ficlt four forts ſhould have 


a dry warm ſoil, and a weil -ſheltered ſituation, 
eſpecially the third and fourth, which are liable 


to be killed by very ſevere weather; on which 


account it would be adviſeable to keep a plant 


or two of each ſort in pots, to be houied in cate 


ſuch weather ſhould happen, in order to gain 


freſh increaſe ſhould thoſe abroad be deſtroyed. 


The fifth and ſixth forts are extremely hardy, and 
ſcarce any ſoil or ſituation comes amiſs to them. 


The ſixth fort is allo propagated by the ſeeds, 


which ripen very well with us. They ſhould be 
ſown in the ſpring in a bed of any common mould 
made fine, and lightly raked in. 


When the 
plants come up, the weakeſt ſhould be drawn out 


where they are too cloſe; and the weeds, * hich 


will probably appear in plenty with the young 
plants, muſt be picked out; and if the weather 


is dry, the plants ſhould be watered, The repe- 


tition of weeding and watering all ſummer, as 


the growth of weeds and dry weather make it 


neceſſary, muſt be obſerved; and in the autumn 


the plants will be grown ſtrong, when they thould | 


be taken up with care, and ſet in the places Were 


they are deſigned to remain. 


This work ſhculd be done early in the autumn, 


that the plants may have time to be well eſtab- 


liſhed before the froſts come on, and tne next 
ſummer they will flower and ripen their feeds. | 


1. Oriental Phlemss is titled, Phlomis felits ra- 


dicalibus cordato-ſogiltatis ulrinque tomenicfis villo- 


ſis. Niſſol calls it, Phlomis orientalis foliis auri- 


culatis incanis, fore luleo. It grows naturally in 


the Eaſt. EY 
2. Sage-leaved Phlemis is, Phlomis ſeliis lances- 
lalis tomentejis, floralibus evatis, involucris ſetaceis 
lanatis. Sauvages calls it, Phlomis foliis ligulalis 
utringue tomenteſis radiis involucri ſetæceis villeſts ; 
Caipar Bauhine, Verbaſcum anguſtis ſalvia foins 
and Lobel, Verb aſcum Hylveſtre, foliis ſalviæ ſenui- 
folig. It grows naturally in the ſouthern parts of 
Europe. | 
3. Jagged-leaved Pllomis is, Phlem's foliis al- 
ternatim pinnatis : foliolis laciriatis, calyc:bus lanat:s. 
Tournetort calls it, Phlcmts oricntalis, felis laci- 
niatis, It is a native of the Eaſt. 
4. Samian Phlemis is, Fkl:mis ſoliis ccatis ſubius 


tementeſis, involucris ſululatis ftriftis triparlitis. 


In the Ilertus Ciifori, it is termed, Pilemis in- 
| Sclaczi 
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708 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING: AND GARDENING. 
volucri radiis ſubulatis friftis. Sauvages calls it, | It grows naturally in Perſia, Tartary, and Nar- 
Phlomis radiis involucri ſetaceis trifidis, foliis cor- | bonne: | : 
datis; and Tournefort, Phlomis Samia herbacea, | 6. Nettle-leaved Phlomis is, Phlomis involucris 
folio lunariæ. It is a native of Samos. bBiſpidis ſubulatis, foliis cordatis ſcabris, caule her- 
5. Narbonne Phlomis is, Phlomis involucris ſe- | bacto, In the A. Gatt. it is, Phlomis foliis cordi- 
taceis biſpidis, foliis ovato-oblongis ſcabris, caule | formibus, galed lacers, Amman calls it, Phlomis 
herbaceo. _ In the Hortus Clifort. it is termed, | artice foliis, glabra; Buxbaum, Galeoꝑſis maxima, 
Phlomis involucri radiis ſetaceis biſpidis.  Caipar | folifs bormini. It is a native of the plains of 
Bauhine calls it, Marrubium nigrum longifolium. Siberia. | 
MACK KEUNKEOKNOXNIOK OK ͤ V A 
H. dee. 
H LOT, LYCHNIDEN, or BASTARD LrC HIS. 
YF*HIS genus comprehends many beautiful | 4. Carolina Lychnidea. The ſtalks are nume- F 
5 perennials, called, 1 N | rous from a ſtrong root, and about two feet high. Cxtolina, 
Species. 1. Paniculated Lychnidea, or Baſtard Lychnis. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ſmooth, 
2. Spotted Lychnidea, or Baſtard Lychnis, _ ſhining, of a thickiſn ſubſtance, reflexed on their 
3. Hairy Lychnidea. | edges, fit cloſe, and grow oppoſite by pairs on 
4. Caroling:Zyromars. © + the ſtalks. The flowers come out from the tops 
5. Smooth Virgiman Lychnidea. of the ſtalks in large roundiſh bunches, one of 
6. Divaricated Lychnidea. which always termthates the ſtalk ; another grows 
7. Oval-leaved Lychnigea, lower, ſurrounding it in the verticillate way ; and 
8. Subulated Lychnidea, ſtill ſmaller bunches terminate two ſlender ſide- 
| 9. Siberian Lychnigea. _ | | | branches, which are generally produced oppoſite - 
 Panicu- 1. Paniculated Lychnidea, The ſtalk is her- | to each other from the upper part of the ſtalk; 
lazzd, baccous, ſmooth, of a light-green colour, ſends | they are of a purple colour, appear in July, and 
forth a few branches from the ſides, and grows | are rarely ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 
to be two or three feet high. The leaves are | 5. Smooth Virginian Lychnidea, The ſtalks , , 
{pear-thaped, broad, ſeflile, of a dark-green co- | are upr ight, round, ſmooth, firm, two feet high, Smooth 
lour, rough on their edges, and grow oppoſite | and fend forth a few branches near the top. The YV rginian 
by pairs on the branches. The flowers grow in | leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, per- 2 
panicles at the tops of the ſtalks, and each part | fectly ſmooth, of a pale- green colour, and grow defcuibed. 
of it conſiſts of a ſmall roundiſh bunch of flowers, | oppoſite to each other at the joints. The flowers 
growing ſeparate on diſtinct footſtalks ; they are | come out from the tops of the ſtalks in a corym- 
of a pale-purple colour, and have long tubes; bus; they are large, and of a reddiſh colour; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds | appear in July, and are ſeldom ſucceeded by 
 trequently ripen in the auummn. [ ſeeds in England. | FCC 
| 2. Spotted Lychnidea, The ſtalks are upright, | There is a variety of this ſpecies with large ye, 
$424 taper, rough, often purplith, and ſpotted with white flowers. 1 | Z 
Lyehoi- white, red, or black ſpots ; ſend forth branches 6. Divaricated Lychnidea. The ſtalks are ſlen- 
by pairs oppoſite near the top, and grow to be | der, weak, and divide into ſeveral branches, which d, 
deſcribeg. three feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ] ſpread in different directions. The leaves are 
though cordated at the baſe, pointed at the ex- broad, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, ſoft to the touch, 
tremity, ſmooth; grow oppolite by pairs, and ] ſeſſile, and on the main-ſtalk grow alternately on 
embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers | the branches oppoſite to each other. The fowers 
come out from the ends of the ſtalks and ſide- | come out from the ends of the branches in ſmall 
branches in tufts or bunches ; that which crowns | looſe bunches; they are of a pale-blue colour, 
the main-ſtalk is large and elegant, the others | appear in May, but the ſeeds ſeldom ripen in 
are ſmaller; they are of a bright-purple colour, | England. | „ 
appear in July and Auguſt, but are rarely ſuc- 7. Oval. leaved Igchnidea. The ſtalks are ſlen- G4. 
. cecded by ſeeds in England. 5 der, two or three from the root, and about nine a 
Varieties, There is a variety of this ſpecies with pale- inches high. The leaves are oval, rough, hairy, 
red, and another with white flowers. | and grow oppoſite to each other on very ſhort 
3 23. Hairy Tychnidea. The ſtalks are ſingle, | footſtalks. The flowers come out ſingly from 
ei, lender, upright, and about a foot high. The the tops of the ſtalks; they are large, of a light- 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, acute, hairy, | purple colour, appear in July, but are not ſuc- 
and fir cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers come out | ceeded by ſeeds in England. 5 
in a looſe corymbus from the tops of the ſtalks; 8. Subulated Lychnidea. The ſtalks are ſlender, gubu- 
they are of a reddiſh-purple colour, appear in | numerous from a ſtrong root, and about a foot lated, 
June and July, but are very ſeldom ſucceeded by | high. The leaves are awl-ſhaped, hairy, and 
tecds in cur gardens, grow oppoſite to each other. The flowers come 
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_ Iight-purple colour, appear in June and July, 


Siberian 
Lychni- 
dea 


deſcribeò. 


Calture. 


out from the wings of the leaves on the upper 


parts of the ſtalks; they are of a reddiſh or 
but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 


9. Siberian Tychnidea. The ſtalks art weak, | 


ſlender, and about a foot long. The leaves are 
narrow, hairy, and of a light-green colour. The 
owers come out by threes growing on footſtalks 
from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are of a red- 
diſh-purple colour, appear in June and July, and 
are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
Theſe forts are all beautiſul perennials, and 
deſerving of a place in every good flower-garden, 
where a quantity is not deſired, but only a ſelect 


They are all propagated by parting of the 


roots, many of which creep and encreaſe very faſt; 


and thoſe which are leaſt inclined to ſpread ge- 


nerally afford offsets enough for multiplication. 


The beſt time for parting of the roots is when 
the ſtalks decay in the end of ſummer, and they 


will be then ſoon eltabliſhed and leſs liable to be 


injured by froſts the ſuccceding winter. When 


they are planted out, they will require no trou- 
ble except keeping them clean from weeds, and 


reducing the roots as often as they ſpread too 
far; they are very hardy, and will grow in any 


foil or ſituation, but are much more beautiful in 


freſh loamy earth in open places. | | 
They may alſo be multiplied by cuttings and 


this method is moſtly practiſed on thoſe iorts that 


roots... © 
By this 
pagated if a large quantity is wanted. The 
time for planting them is in May, as the ſtalks 


have leaſt tendency to throw out offsets from the 


ſhoot up for flowering. The ſtalks ſhould be cut 
as near the ground as may be; and having taken 


method they may be more ſpeedily pro- 


number of the beſt and moſt beautiful plants for | 
ſhew. 


_ 


off the tops, leaving them about four or five 
inches long; let them be ſet in pots, many to- 


gether, filled with good; freſh, loamy earth. Let 
the pots be immediately ſet in the ground, the 
windows being open, and the cuttings well wa- 


tered; their ſituation muſt be in ſome ſhady part 
of tlie houſc, and water muſt every other day be re- 
gularly afforded the cuttings. This will cauſe them 


oon to ſtrike root; and when you perceive them 


to be in a good growing ſtate, they muſt be re- 


moved out of the houſe, (or they will ſoon be | 
ſhould be ſet under ſome warm hedge, in | 


be removed under ſhelter until it is over. 


drawn too weak) and placed in a ſhady part of 
the garden. At the approach of winter they 


well-ſheltered: 


ltered place, for their winter ſituation ; 
or if the froſt 


ould ſet in very ſevere, they may 
In 


the ſpring they may be planted out in different 


places allotted for them; ſome of them will 


flower in the ſummer, tho' perhaps but weakly ; 


but the ſummer after that they will be ſtrong, 
and exhibit their bloom in perfection. | 


Titles. 


1. Paniculated Lychnidea 1s titled, 


Yor. I. 
61 


** 


Pblox foliis | 
lanceolatis margine ſcabris, corymbis paniculatis. 


85 


_ we \ 


* » — 


Dillenius calls it, Lychnidea folio falicino; and 


Plukenet, IJaſimachia Virginians umbellata maxi- 
ma, tiſimochie lutee floribus amplioribus. It grows 
naturally in North America. . 


2. Spotted T,ychnidea is, Phlox foliis lanceo!atis 


Levibus, raremo opp:ſite corymboſo. Ray calls it; 


Lychno:d:is Mirilandica, foliis binis oppoſitis baſi & 
auriculis caulem utrizque amplexantibus. It grows 
naturally in Virginia. 

2. Hairy Lych::idea is, Phlox 
vill iſis, ca: le erecto, corymbe terminali. 
it, Lychncides Marilaulica, calycibus lanugineſis, 
foligs anguſtis acutis; and Plukenet, Lychnides 


faliis lanceolatis 
Ray calls 


umbellifera, blattarie accedens Virginiana major 


repens, pſeudomelanthii foliis pilgſis, flore pentapeta- 
toide fituloſv. It grows naturally in Virginia. 
4. Carolina Lychnidea is, Phlox foliis lanceolati 
Levibus, caule ſcabro, corymbis ſubſaſtigiatis. In 
Miller's Dictionary it is termed, Lyehnidea foliis 
lanceolatis ſeſſilibus glabris craſſis, caule erecto, flori- 
bus verticillatis terminalibus. Martin calls it, Lych- 
nidca Caroliniaua, floribus quaſi umbellatim diſpoſitis, 


foliis Iucidis craſſis aculis. It grows common in 


Carolina. e 5 DIL Beg: | 
5. Smooth Virginian Lychnidea is, Phlox foliis 
lineari-lanceolatss glabris, caule erefio, corymbo ter- 
minali. Dillenius calls it, Lychnidea folio melam- 
ri. It is a native of Virginia. 


6. Divaricated Lychnidea is, Phlox foliis lato- 


culis geminis, Plukenet calls it, Lychnidea Virgi- 


divaricatis, It grows naturally in Virginia, 


| lanceolatis : ſuperioribus alternis caule bifido, pedun- 


niana, alſines aguaticæ foliis, foribus in ramulis 


7. Oval-leayed Lychnidea is, Phlox foliis ovatis, . 


oribus ſolitariis. 
fiftuloſa Marilandica, clinopodii vulgaris folio, fre 
amplo ſingulari. It grows naturally in Virginia. 


Plukenet calls it, Lychnidea 


8. Subulated Lychnidea is, Phlox foliis ſubulatis 


hirſutis, floribus oppoſitis. 
nidea, blattarie accedens Virginiana, minor repens, 
hirſutis camphoratæ foliis. It is a native of Virginia. 


Plukenet calls it, Lych- 


9. Siberian Lychnidea is, Phlox foliis linearibus 


villoſis, pedunculis ternis. 
parts of Aſia. 3 | Xx 
Pblox is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, | 
1. CALYX is a monophyllous, cylindrical, de- 


_ cangular, permanent perianthium, indented in 


five parts at the top. 


2. CoroLLa is one hypocrateriform petal. 


The tube is cylindrical; crooked, longer than 


It grows in the northern 


Claſs 


and order 


in the 
Linnzan 

ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racers. 


the calyx, and narroweſt near the baſe. The limb 


ments, which are ſhorter than the tube. 


is plane, and divided into five obtuſe equal ſeg- 


3. STamina are five filaments ſituated within 


the tube, having antheræ placed in the mouth of 
| the flower. | 9 | 


4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of a conical germen, a 
filiform ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 


trifid acute ſtigma. | BE 

5. PrRICARPIUM is an oval trigonal capſule, 
formed of three valves, and containing two cells, 
6. SgMINa. The ſeeds are ſingle, and oval, 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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M ethod 


Titles, 


Species; 
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HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 

called, Phryma or Leptofachia. 
nt The root is fibrated and perennial. The ſtalks 
d. are ſquare, ſmooth, branching, and nearly a foot 
and a half high. The leaves are oval, acute, a 
little rough on the ſurface, ſerrated, and grow 
oppoſite to each other on ſhort footſtalks. The 


flowers come out in ſpikes from the tops of the | 


ſtalks; they are ſmall, and of a white colour, 
having a mixture of purple on the outſide; they 


appear in July and Auguſt, but are ſeldom ſuc- | 


ceeded by ſeeds in England, 


It is propagated by parting of the roots in the 
ol raifing autumn. It loves a freſh light ſoil, and the ſhade, 
DD 


if the place is open; and after it is ſet out will 
require no trouble, except keeping clean from 


Weeds, until the roots get too large, and muſt. 


by tranſplanting be reduced to a proper ſize. 


It is alſo propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 


the ſpring, in beds of light freſh earth made fine. 


When the plants come up they ſhould be thinned 


where they are too cloſe, kept clean from weeds, 


watered in dry weather all ſummer, and in the 


autumn may be removed to the places where they 
are deſigned to remain. 


© This being the only ſpecies of the genus, it is 


called ſimply, Phryma. Micheli calls it, Lepto- 


ſtachia; Plukenet, Amaranthi Siculi Bocconts ſpica, 


8 


. . 


＋ 


floribus parvis purpureis propendentibus, Berbd Flo. 
ridand; Petiver, Verbena Mariana, roſe Chinenſis 
folio, ſeminibus dect ſum tendentibus ; and Grono- 
vius, Verbena racemo ſimpliciſſimo, floribus ſeſſilibus, 
calycibus fructus refiexis racemoque appreſſis. It 
grows naturally in North America. 


Phryma is of the claſs and order Didynamia Claſs 


7 and o 
Cymnoſpermia; and the characters are, 1 | — 
| Linnæan 


1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, cylindrical, bila- em. 
biated, ſtriated perianthium. The upper lip is bars 25 
long, narrow, and trifid; the lower one is bbz: 
tuſe and bifid. | | 6 
2. CoROLLA is one ringent petal. The tube 
is the length of the calyx z the upper lip is ſhort, 
ſtraight, emarginated, and nearly oval; the lower 
lip is large, more ſpreading, and divided into 
| three ſegments, the middle one being the longeſt, 
3. STAMINA are four filaments, two on each 
ſide, having roundiſh connivent antheræ in the 
mouth of the corolla, a 0 
4. PisrilLuu conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and an 
obtuſe ſtigma. 353 | 
| 5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 
6. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle, oblong, a little 
_ taper, and furrowed on one fide, „ 
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PHYSALIS, ALKEKENGI, or WINTER 


Or this genus there are, 5 
1. Common Alkekengi, or Winter Cherry. 
2. Penſylvanian Winter Cherry. 
3. Virginian Winter Cherry. 


| Deferip- 1. Common Alkekengi, or Winter Cherry. The 


tion of the root 15 yellowiſh, long, and creeping, The ſtalks 
Common are numerous, upright, jointed, and a foot and 


Alke- 


kengi. 


a half high. The leaves are large, oblong, 
pointed, entire, have longiſh footſtalks, and ariſe 
generally two together from the ſame point. 
The flowers come out from the ſides of the 
ſtalks on fender footſtalks; they are of a white 
colour, appear in July, and are ſucceeded by 
round pulpy berries, incloſed in large inflated 


' bladders , they are round, as large as ſome ſorts. 


of cherries, and are of a beautiful red colour 
when ripe, which will be in the autumn. 


CHERRY. 


Theſe cherries are in high eſteem as deter- 1 gicinal 
gent, aperient, diuretick, and highly recom- properties 
mended for heat of urine, voiding of bloody of this 
water, ulcers in the kidneys and bladder, and plant. 
more eſpecially for expelling gravel, They are 

alſo ſaid to be of ſingular ſervice againſt the 

gout, both in effecting a cure and preventing its 
return. They may be alſo boiled in milk, and 
ſweetened with ſugar, or eaten raw. | 


2. Penſylvanian Winter Cherry, The root is pefy1ve. 

| perennial and ſpreading, though in a much leſs nian 

degree than the former ſort. The ſtalks are nu- Winter 

merous, a foot and a half long, herbaceous, a Chery 1 

little angular, weak, and unleſs ſupported will 

lie on the ground. The leaves are oval, obtuſe, 

acutely indented, of a pale-green colour, and 

grow alternately on longiſh footſtalks. The 

flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalks 
on 
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Variety. 


Virginian 3. Virginian Winter Cherry. The root is | berbaceo inſerns ſubramoſo, In the Hortus Cliffort. 

Winter creeping like the firſt ſort. The ſtalks are nu- | it is termed, Phyſalis caule famplici annus, foliis 

. merous, herbaceous, 1mooth, divide into feveral ialegerrimis geminatis, floribus ſolitariis. Van Royen 
ſlender branches near the top, and grow to about | calls it, Phyſalis radice perenzi, foliis Ianceolato- 
a foot high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, oval, | cordatis, Caſpar Bauhine, Solanum veſecarium; N 
obtuſe, entire, rough, a little downy, and have | Journetort, Allekengi olſicinarum; and others 
longiſh footſtalks. The flowers come out from | ſimply, A!tetengi, It grows naturally in low | 
the wings of the ſtalks on ſlender footſtalks ; | moilt places in Germany, Italy, and Japan. [ 
they are of a bad yellow colour, having purple 2, Penſylvanian Winter Cherry is, Phy/alis | 
bottoms, appear in June and July, and are ſuc-, | ſoliis cvatis ſubrepandis obtuſis nudinſculis, floribus | 
ceeded by large, round, viſcous berries, which | geminis, caule herbaceo. In Miller's Dictionary it 

| are of a greeniſh yellow colour when ripe. is termed, Phy/a/is radice perenni, caule protum- 

Propa- The firit fort is extremely hardy, will grow in | bente, foliis ovatrs acute dentatis, petiolis longiſſimis. 

gation. any foil or ſituation, and ipreads amazingly by the | Rand calls it, Altetengi Virginianum perenne ma- 


29 HE * 


on ſlender footſtalks; they are moderately large, 
ef a pale yellow colour, having a dark- coloured 
bottom, appear in July and Auguſt, and are 
ſucceeded by round berries about the ſize of 
peaſe, which are of a red colour when ripe. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies With oval 
yellow berries. | 


root; inſomuch that in a ſmall ſpace or time, a 


ſingle root, eſpecially if the land be rich and 


light, will occupy feveral yards ſquare. The pro- 


pagation, therefore, is by parting of the roots, 
which may be done at any time ot the year; and 
by this method thouſands of plants may be ſoon 


raiſed. | | | 
They are alſo propagated by ſeeds; but as the 


former method is ſo expeditious, that of ſeeds is 


not worth putting into practice, unleſs when a 


perſon happens to have a few of the berries, and 
no opportunity of obtaining the roots. In this 


caſe let them be ſown, as toon as poſſible, in a 


| 


jus, fore luteo amplo, fructu minimo. 


— 


' == 


therefore to ſet a few plants of each ſort in pots, 
to be houſed with the hardielt green-houſe plants 
in the winter; thus the kinds may be preſerved, 


in caſe the plants abroad ſhould be deitroyed 
by bad weather. 


1. Alkebengi, or Common Winter Cherry, is Titles. 


titled, Phyſalis foliis geminis integris acutis, caule 


It grows 
naturally in Penſylvania and Virginia. | 

3. Virginian Winter Cherry is, Phyſalis foliis 
geminis repandis cbtuſis ſubtomentofis, caule herbaceo 
ſuperne paniculato. In the former edition of the 
Species Plantarum it is termed, Phy/alis foliis cor- 


dalis integerrimis obluſis ſcabris, corollis glabris. 


Van Royen calls it, Phyjalts radice perenni, foliis 


cordatis obtufis z and Dillenius, Alkekengi Bonarienſe 
repens, bazca turbinatd viſcoſd. It is a native of 
Virginia and Buenos Ayres. 8 | 


Phyſalis is of the claſs and order Pentandria 


light dry place, and covered down with about Claſs and 
half an inch depth of the fineſt mould. If the | 


plants do not come up in the ſpring, for they 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 5 


r. Cal vx is a ſmall, monophyllous, ſwelling, in the 
five-cornered perianthium, cut at the top into Linnzan 


will often he a whole year before they make their | five acute permanent ſegments. „ 1 
appearance, let the ground remain undiſturbed, 2, CoROLLA is one rotated petal. The tube raters, 


and kept in clean weeding all ſummer, and in 


the autumn ſift a little fine mould over the 


bed. When the plants are about three inches 


high, they may be ſet in the places where they are 
deſigned to remain, or ſtand in the ſecd-bed 


until the autumn, before they are ſet out for 


good, 


by parting the roots, or ſowing the feeds in the 


ſpring. In either cafe, where the plants are fet | 
out, the ſoil ſhould be naturally dry, light, and 


warm, and the ſituation well defended, or the 


The ſecond and third forts arc alſo propagated | 


coloured calyx, 


is very ſhort ; the limb is large, plicated, and 
ſlightly divided into five ſhort, broad, acute 
ſegments. | Ce We Cog nay 


3. STAMINA are five very ſmall, awl-ſhaped, 


connivent filaments, having erect connivent an- 


theræ. | 8 | 
4. PisrILLVu conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a filiform ſtyle rather longer than the ſtamina, 


and an obtule ſtigma. 


5. PTRIcAR IU is a roundiſh bilocular berry, 


ſituated in a large, inflated, cloſed, five-cornered, 
The receptacle is reniform and 


plants will be liable to be killed by our froſty | duplicated, | . | 
winters, eſpecially the third ſpecies, which is the | 6. Semina. The ſeeds are many, reniform, 
molt tender of the two. It would be adviſcable and compreſſed. af | 
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Rampion 


deſcribed, rib. The ſtalk is thick, round, ſtriated, three 
85 or four feet high, and adorned wiih leaves like 


the radical ones, but ſmaller. The flowers come 


are large, and cut or ſinuated almoſt to the mid- 


4. Small Alpine Rampion is, Phyteuma capi- 
tulo ſubfolioſo, foliis omnibus lanceolatis, John 
Bauhine calls it, Rapunculus Alpinus parvus co- 
moſus; and Haller, Rapunculus foliis obtufis, ſpicd 

| pauciflord. 
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IM ſpecies of this genus are, but from the tops of the ſtalks in pyramidical 
| Species, [ 1. Round-headed Horned Rampion. | ſpikes ; they are moderately large, and of a fine 
bs ls 2. Graſs-leaved Rampion. purple colour; appear in June and July, and the 
3. Spiked. Rampion. leeds ripen in the autumn. I as 
4. Small Alpine Rampion. Theſe plants are all propagated by ſowing the CR. 
5. Comoſe Rampion. ſeeds in the autumn, foon after they are ripe, in 
6. Pyramidical Rampion. | | the places where they are deſigned to remain. 
| | iS Tha rot. The mould ſhould be freſh, dry, light, and dou- 
Deſcrip- . T: Round-headed Horned Rampion. The root ble- dug, for the roots to ſtrike deep, and cauſe 
don ofhe is thick, fibrated, and perennial. The radical } the ſtafles and flowers to be ſtronger and larger. 
Round. leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and beautifully They ſhould be ſown in drills made for the largeſt 
e bee, 5 1 Wer Mex ork, eee ſorts two feet aſunder, for the ſmalleſt a foot and 
| lerrated, ANG marp-pointea . P- | a half, and the ſeeds covered with no more than 
right, ſingle, and two or three feet high. The | a quarter of an inch depth of mould. In the 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in | ſpring the plants will come up, when they muſt 
roundiſh heads; they are of a purple colour, pe thinned in the rows, leaving them half a foot 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded by ſmall | aſunder, or more, according to the forts. All 
roundiſh capſules, containing ripe ſeeds, in Auguſt | g, er they muſt be. kept clean from weeds, 
Sa September. 2 5 and in October the ground between the roots 
leaved, 2. Graſs-leaved Rampion. The root is pe- | ſhould be dug ; and the ſummer following they 
rennial, thick, and fibrated. The leaves are ] will flower ſtrong. and perfect their ſeeds. 
narrow, and undivided on their edges. The] The firſt two forts are perennials, and ſo are 
ſtalks are upright, firm, and two or three oY the others in ſome light dry ſoils; but in rich, 
high. The flowers come out from the tops of dunged, moiſt gardens, they ſeldom laſt longer 
the ſtalks in roundiſh heads or umbels ; they | than three years, eſpecially the fifth ſort, which 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in | ig generally reckoned biennial, the plants for 
_ 4 Auguſt and September. * the moſt part dying ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe; 
ä Spiked Rampion. The root is thick, white, | ſo that whoever is deſirous of having theſe plants 
Omen» and ſtrikes deep into the ground. The radical | in perfection, ſhould be careful to tow the ſeeds 
leaves are cordated, but thoſe on the ſtalks are | at due intervals, the more effectually to maintain 
pot and ſerrated on their edges. The | the ſucceſſion properly. SO | 
ſtalks are thick, upright, and a yard high. The 1. Round-headed Horned Rampion is titled, Ties, 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in | Phyteuma capitulo ſubrotundo, foliis ſerratis : radi- 
oblong ſpikes; they are of a blue colour, appear | calibus cordatis. Guettard calls it, Phyteuma foliis 
3 June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- oblongis, ſpicd orbiculari; Columna, Rapuntium 
„ tember. ; | montanum rarius corniculatum ; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Varieties. There is a variety of this ſpecies with white, Rapunculus folio oblongo, ſpicd orbiculari; alſo, 
| and another with purpliſh flowers. Rapunculus umbellatus latifolius ; alſo, Rapanculus 
Small 4. Small Alpine Rampion. This plant hath umbellatus anguftifolius, Gerard, Rapunculus cor- 
Alpine, a thick fleſhy root, of a ſweet taſte. The leaves | niculatus montanus; and Parkinſon, Rapunculus 
| are all ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, and ſerrated on their alopecuroides orbiculatus. It grows naturally in 
edges, The ſtalks are ſlender, upright, and dry paſtures in England, Italy, and Helvetia. 
about a foot high. The flowers are but few on 2. Graſs-leaved Rampion is, Phyteuma capitulo 
the tops of the ſtalks, and diſpoſed in the manner ſubrotundo, feliis linearibus integerrimis. Van 
of a ſpike; they are of a bluiſh-purple colour, Royen calls it, Phyteuma foliis linearibus, floribus 
appear in May and June, and are ſucceeded by capitatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Rapunculus umbellatus 
mie ſeeds in Auguſt or September, | flore gramineo; and Columna, Rapuntium alterum 
Comoſe, 5: Comoſe Rampion. The root is thick, ſweet, | I angI‚Hifolium Alpina. It grows naturally on the 
and eſculent. The radical leaves are heart- | Helvetian, Italian, and Pyrenean mountains. 
ſhaped, indented, and of a deep. green colour; but 3. Spiked Rampion is, Poytenma ſpicd oblong, 
thoſe on the ſtalks are oblong, narrow, indented, | capſulis bilocularibus, foliis radicalibus cordaits, In 
and grow on long footſtalks. The ſtalk is ſlen- the Ama nitates Acad. it is termed, Phyteuma ſpicd 
der, ſtriated, and about a foot high. The flowers | oZlongd nud; folits caulinis lanceolatis ſerratts. 
terminate the ſtalks in cloſe bunches, immediately Guettard calls it, Phyteuma foliis cordato-lauceo- 
under which is ſituated a cluſter of long narrow alis, ſpicd oblonge, Caſpar Bauhine, Rapunculus | 
leaves. The flowers are of a bluiſh· purple co- ſpicatus cæruleus; Monneir, Rapunculus folits cor- 
255 appear in June, and the ſceds ripen in Sep- datis, ſpicd flarum oblongd; and Moriſon, Rapun- 
ember. YR f | | culus corniculatus ſpicatus, ſ. alopecuroides flare aibo 
— a 6. P yramidical Rampion. The root 18 thick, | & cœruleo. It ee . on NES 
5 oblong, white, and eſculent. The radical leaves | parts of Helvetia, Auſtria, France. and Italy. 
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and Styrian mountains. 


g. Comoſe Rampion is, Plyteuma faſciculo 


| terminali-ſeſſili, foliis dentatis : radicalibus cordatis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Rapunculus Alpinus cornt- 
culatus; and Plukenet, Campanula ſpbærocephalus 


pervenuſta, foliorum ad oras inſigniter denticulata. 
It grows naturally on Mount Baldus, the Alps, 
and Auſtrian mountains. b 

6. Pyramidical Rampion is, Phyteuma floribus 
ſparſis, foliis pingtatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Rapunculus Crelicut, J. pyramidalis altera ; and 
John Bauhine, Rapunculus Creticus, petromarula. 
It grows naturally in Crete. 


Claſs 


pauciflord. It grows naturally on the Helvetian | 


11 


—_— 


— — 


r. Calyx is a monophyllous perianthium The cha. 
ſituated on the germen, and divided into five racer. 
acute parts. | 3 

2. CoroLLa is monopetalous, ſtarry, ſpreading, 


and divided into five narrow acute ſegments, 


which are recurved. 
3. STAMIna are five filaments ſhorter than the 
corolla, having oblong antheræ. SONS 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a germen fituated 
below the flower, a filiforme recurved ſtyle the 
length of the corolla, andanoblong, three-pointed, 
revolure ſtigma. | 
5. PERICARPICM is a roundiſh capſule contain- 
ing three cells. NS; | 
6. SeMINA, The ſeeds are many; roundiſh; 
and ſmall. | 


A CO OR OK ON OKC OO KOO OO OOO 


deſeribed. 
Ihe leaves are oval, ſpear- ſnaped, much veined, 
of a deep-green colour, and come out without 
order on ſtrong footitalks. The flowers are 
collected in ſpikes, ſitting cloſe at the top of 
footftalks, which ariſe from the fides of the 
branches oppoſite to the leaves; they are octan- 


drous, of a white colour, appear in July and 
Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by flat, umbilicated, | 


TREE” 
62 


Phyteuma is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
* Monogynia ; and the characters are, : 
- Linnzan | | 
ſyſtem. | 
FTHERE are two perennials of this genus, | 
|  $.*- called;. -- 9 1 
species. I. Virginian Phytolacca. 7.3 
2. Mexican Phytolacca. 
Virginian ©, 3+ Virginian Phytolacca. The root is remark- | 
Phyto. ably thick, fleſhy, and divides into ſeveral thick 
lcca fleſhy fibres, which ſtrike deep into the ground. 
C&ſcribed. The ſtalks are thick, herbaceous, ſix or eight 
feet high, divide into many branches near the | 
top, and are covered with a purpliſh bark. The 
leaves are oblong, pointed, entire, of a deep- | 
green colour in the ſummer, but alter to a purple 
in the autumn, and grow irregularly on ſhort 
footſtalks. The flowers come out in bunches 
on long footſtalks, which ariſe from the diviſions 
of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, and each flower 
has its ſeparate pedicle, about half an inch in 
length; they are decandrous, of a purpliſh eo- 
lour, appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by round, depreſſed, furrowed, umbili- 
cated berries, containing the ſeeds, which fre- 
1 quently ripen in the autumn. eee 8 
Its vir- In America the young ſhoots are boiled and 
tus. eaten as Spinach, and two ſpoonfulls of the 
juice is ſaid to be an uſeful purge to the inhabi- 
tants there. The juice, eſpecially of the berries, 
a{fords a purple dye to linen or paper, but ſome 
ingredients ſeem wanting to make it laſting. 
Mexican 2. Mexican Phyto/acca. The ſtalks are thick, 
TY * Upright, herbaceous, two or three feet high, and 
g divide into a few ſhort branches near the top. 


— 


PHYTOLACCA, AMERICAN NICGHT SHADE. 


furrowed berries, containing ripe ſeeds, in the 


autumn. 


8 
„ * 


Theſe plants are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds Catel 


in the ſpring in beds of light rich mould, in 


warm well-ſheltered places. The roots of the 


| firſt fort being very large, the ground more 


eſpecially for that ſhould be double-dug, to 
make way for them to ſtrike in, and the ſtalks 
will be proportionably ſtronger and fairer. The 
plants of the firſt ſort ought to be four or five 


feet diſtant from each other, but the others 


need not be left more than two feet aſunder. 
They will flower the ſecond year, and ſometimes 
tlie firſt, from the ſeeds; and every autumn the 
ſtalks ſhould be cut down to the crowns of the 
roots, the ſurface of the mould ſtirred, the beds 
neated up, a little freſh mould added, and the 
ſhoots will be more vigorous the ſummer fol- 
lowing. The roots of the ſecond ſort frequently 


die after the flowers are fallen, and the feeds ri- 
pened; ſo that whoever is defirous of continuing 
this fort, ſhould be careful ro ſow the ſeeds at 


proper intervals. 


' If Phe firſt ſpec ies is titled, Phytolacca flobibus Tiges, 
decandris decag ynts. Dillenius calls it, Phytolacca 


vulgaris; and Plukenet, Solanum racemoſum Ame- 
ricanum. It grows naturally in Virginia. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Phytolacca floribus 
octandris oftogynis. Dillenius calls it, Phytolacca 
Mexicana, baccis ſeſſlibus. It grows naturally in 


Mexico. | 
_ Plytolatca is of the claſs and order Decandria Claſs 
Decagynia; and the characters are, and order 
| . in the 

1. CALVX. There is none. Lionzan 


55 100 | ſyſtem. 
2. CoroLLa is five roundiſh, concave, patent The cha- 


petals, which are coloured, permanent, and in- raters, 
flexed at their extremities, 


3 3. STAMINA 


| ſcribed, The ſtalks are upright, rough, hairy, and about 

' a foot high. The leaves are oblong, pointed, 

hairy, ſinuated, and indented on the edges. 
The flowers come out from the upper parts of 
the ſtalks on hairy footſtalks ; they are large, of 

a yellow colour, appear in June, July, and Au- 


_ guſt, and the ſeeds ripen ſoon after the flowers | 


are fallen, | | 


Ita propa · as they are ripe, or the ſpring after, in any ſoil 


_ deſcribed. 


It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds as ſoon 


r ⁵Nä ù ẽʒ pH ewe ee Aachen — 
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3. STAMINA are ten, eight, or elſe twenty, 5. PERICAR IU is an orbicular, depreſſed, 
awl-ſhaped filaments the length of the corolla, | umbilicated berry, having ten longitudinal fur- 
having roundiſh lateral antheræ. | rows, and containing ten cells. 
4. PrsTiLLom conſiſts of an orbicular de- Fa | 2 ; 
preſſed germen, divided on the outſide, termi- 6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are ſingle, reniform, 
nated hy eight or ten very ſhort, patent, reflezed | and {ſmooth 
ſtyles, having ſimple permanent ſtigmas. | 
-A- Sc Be pe en nn cre nec cen Gee Geo 4 
. CCCXLIX. 
TH is one ſpecies of this genus for this it, Hieracium Pyrenaicum, blattariæ folio, Minus 
OE L place, called Pyrencan Picris. I piloſum. It grows naturally on the Pyrenees. 
E de- The root is tough, yellowiſh, and fibrous. | | | Claſt and 


order 

in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


1 Picris is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia Po- 
lygamia Aqualis ; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx is double. The exterior is large, 
and compoſed of five heart-ſhaped, plane, looſe, 
connivent leaves, The interior is imbricated and 
oval. e „„ | 
2. CoroLLa, The general flower is imbri- 
cated and uniform. The norets are all herma- 
phrodites, and each conſiſts of one tongue-ſhaped, 
narrow, truncated 


©" = | | | petal, indented in five parts at 
* or ſituation, and they will readily grow. When | the top: 3 my P 
they are fit to remove they may be tranſplanted 3. STamina are five very ſhort capillary 
to any place wanted, or they may remain in the | filaments, having a cylindrical tubular an- _ 
| beds, thinning them to proper diſtances, and | thera,  _ % io, N 
keeping them clean from weeds: The ſummer | 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
following they will flower, and perfect their ſeeds ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and two reflexed 
which being furniſhed with down will be diſ- | ſtigmas. 1 Ns 
perſed by the winds, and plants will come up . PrRICARPIUH. There is none. 
all over the garden by the caſual falling of fuch | 6. SEMIxA. The ſeeds are ſingle, ventricoſe, 
ſcattered feeds. | * | obtuſe, and crowned with a feathery down. | 
Titles This ſpecies is titled, Picris perianthiis laxis, The receptacle 1s naked. : 
caule piloſo, foliis dentato-ſinuatis, Herman calls | | 
. RENEE REA KCN AER HE AS IR RE TRI NC NEURO 5 
CHAP. QC, 
PIMPINELLA BURNET SAXIFRAGE. 
F this genus are two Perennial ſpecies, z Great Burnet Saxifrage. "watts 
called, | 5 Small Burnet Saxifrage. ä 
Species, 1. Engliſh Burnet Saxifrage. Great Burnet Saxifrage. The root is thick, Gent 
| 2. Foreign Burnet Saxifrage. | taper, ſtrikes ſtraight into the ground like a Bunt 
Egne lic 1. Engliſh Burnet Saxifrage admits of many | parſnep, and is not biting to the taſte. The Saxfrage, 
Busnet Varieties, but two more eſpecially, called, | leaves are pointed, pinnated, and the radical | 
Saxifrage | | | | | ones 


f —— j ů ů ů ů — —— NC ER EAT ˙ 2 Ib 
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ones have three or four pair of oblong ſerrated | however, they will flower, and perfect their 
folioles, terminated by an odd one: They are of | ſeeds. | ns | 23 
a_dark-green colour, and grow. on long foot- | Engliſh Burnet Saxifrage is, Pimpinella foliis Titles. 


| ſtalks; the cauline leaves are like the radical 
ones, but ſmaller; and thoſe on the branches are 


Small 
Burnet 
Saxifrage 
deſcribed: 


Medicinal 
properties 
of it. 


Foreign 
Burnet 
daxifrage 
- deſcribed. 


cut into ſeveral ſegments. 
ſtriated, hollow, jointed, and about a foot and | 


mac, 


ſtill leſs, conſiſting only of two or three parts, 
which fit almoſt cloſe. The ſtalks are upright, 
hollow, jointed, firm, branching, and two feet 
high. The flowers come out trom the ends of 
the branches in ſmall umbels; they are of a 
white, though, ſometimes of a red colour, ap- 


pear in July, and the feeds ripen in the au- 


tumn. 


Small Burnet Saxifrage. The root is ſlender, 


acrid, and ſtrikes ſtraight into the ground. The 


leaves are pinnated; the radical ones are com- 
poſed of three or four pair of deeply- cut folioles, 
terminated by an odd one; but thoſe on the ſtalks 
are linear, ſome conſiſting of three, and others 
of five narrow parts. The ſtalks are ſlender, 
hollow, jointed, branching, and a foot and a 
half high. The flowers come out in ſmall 
umbels from the ends of the branches; they are 
of a white colour, appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by warm acrid ſeeds, which ripen in the au- 
tumn. : 
The root of this ſpecies (including both varie- 


ties) is in much eſteem as a ſtomachic, reſolvent, 


detergent, diuretic, diaphoretic, and alexiphar- 
It is uſed in cutaneous and ſcorbutic 
diſorders, foulneſs of the blood, ſwelling of the 
glands, &c. and is an ingredient in the pulvis 
ari compoſitus. The virtues of this root are moſt 
perfect when extracted by diſtillation. 
2. Foreign Burner Saxifrage. The radical 
leaves are pinnated, and indented on their edges; 
thoſe on the ſtalks are wedge-ſhaped, and deeply 
The {talks are round, 


a half high. The flowers come out in umbels 
from the tops of the branches; they are of a 


white colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 


Method 


of propa- 1 : 
athig the autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, or in the 


ſpring. 


gation, ö 


are ſucceeded by ſtriated, warm, aromatick ſeeds, 


which ripen in the autumn. 


Theſ: forts are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in 


The ground ſhould be light, dry, and 
double-dug, for the roots more treely to ſtrike 
deep, and the ſtalks will be proportionably larger 
and fairer the following year. When they come 


up they muſt be thinned to proper diſtances, 


and conſtantly kept clean from weeds, which is all 
the trouble they will require: The ſecond year, 


Dinnalis; foliolis radicalibus ſubrotundis; ſummis 
linearibus. In the Flora Suecia it is termed, Pim- 
Pinella foliclis ſubrotundis; in the Hortus Cliffor- 
tianus, Pimpinella. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Pim- 
Pinella ſaxiſraga minor; allo, Pimpinella ſaxifraga 
minor altera; alſo, Pimpinella ſaxifraga major, 
umbeils candidd; alſo, Pimpinella ſaxifraga major, 
umbelld rubente; allo, Pimpinella ſaxifraga tenui- 
folia; Gerard, Pimpinella ſaxifraga ; allo, Pim- 
pinella ſeu ſaxifraga minor; Pakinſon, Pimpinella 
Jaxifraga hircina major; alſo, Pimpinella ſaxifraga 
hircina minor; Ray, Pimpinella ſaxifraga minor, 
foliis ſanguiſorbæ; and Hudſon, Pimpinella foliis 
pinnatis: foliolis coraatis, impari trilobo. It grows 
naturally in woods, hedges, dry meadows, and 
paſtures in England, Switzerland, France, and 

Italy. | 5 | 
2. Foreign Burnet Saxifrage is, Pimpinella 
foliis radicalibus pinnatis crenatis, ſummis cuneifor- 
mibus inciſis. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is 
termed, Aniſum foliis radicalibus pinnatis. Caſ- 

par Bauhine calls it, Apium peregrinum, foliis 

ſubrotundis; and Columna, Daucus tertins Dioſ- 


of Italy. 
Pimpinella is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Digynia; and the characters are, £ 


I. CaLvyx. The general umbel is compoſed 


rous; the involucrum is found to either of them; 
the perianthium is very ſmall. | 


ſhaped petals that are nearly equal. 


than the corollula, having roundiſh antheræ. 


4. PisrilLun conſiſts of a germen below the 
flower, and two very ſhort ſtyles with roundiſh 
ſtigmas. . 8 


fruit is oval, oblong, 
parts. . | 


6. SEMIN A. The feeds are two, oblong, nar- 


and divided into two 


one ſide, and on the other plane. 


coridis, It grows naturally in the ſterile paſtures _ 


Claſs and - 
order | 


in the 
Linnæan 
Syſtem. 


of many rays; the partial of yet more nume- The cha- 


racters. 


2. CoxOLLa, The general flower is nearly 
uniform; and each floret has five inflexed heart- 


3. STAMINA are five {imple filaments longer 


5. Pertcarpium. There is none. The 


roweſt towards the point, convex, ſtriated on 


— as.. — 
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H AP,  COOLE 
PINGUICUL 4, BUTTER-WORT, 
| F four ſpecies of this genus, all | 2 quarter of an inch depth of mould. Leave 
| | perennials, called, . them then to Nature; the plants will come up 
Species. 1. Common Butter-wort, or Yorkſhire Sanicle.] with the herbage, and annually exhibit their 
| 2. Cornwall Butter-wort. flowers and unctuous leaves amongſt the natural 
3. Alpine Butter-wort. produce of the place. 1 
4. Hairy Butter-wort. | The roots may alſo be taken up when they 
| 1. Common Butter-wort, or Yorkſhire Sanicle.] have done flowering, with a ſpade-tull of mould 
Deſcrip- The root is moderately thick, ſhort, and fibrous. | to each; and if planted with care in ſome moiſt, 
| 8 The leaves are four or five at each root, of a | boggy parts of the garden, they will grow, and 
thickiſh ſubſtance, ſoft, unctuous, full of juice, | exhibit their bloom the May following. 
of a yellowiſh-green colour, and the outer ones | . Common Butter-wort, or Yorkſhire Sanicle, Tiles 
' ſpread on the ground. The flower -ſtalks are | is entitled, Pinguicula neftario cylindraceo longity- © 
ſimple, naked, grow three or four from each root, dine petali. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sanicula 
and about five or fix inches high. The flowers | montana fore calcari donato ; John Bauhine, Pin- 
come out ſingly from the tops of the ſtalks; glicula Geſneri; Gerard and Parkinſon, Pingui- 
they ate of different varieties, ſuch as the White, cula five ſanicula Eboracenſis. It grows naturally 
the Pürple, the Bluſh, the Blue, and moſt fre- in moiſt, boggy places in many parts of the 
quently a mixture of theſe colours in the fame | North of England, and in moſt other countries 
flower; they appear in May and June, and the | of Europe. x pr 
| {ſeeds ripen in July. wg | I 2. Cornwall Butter-wort is, Pinguicula nectarii 
Cornwall, 2. Cornwall Butter-wort. The leaves are ſmall, | apice incraſſato. Ray calls it, Pinguicula fore 
| ſoft, grow four or five from the root, and the | minore carneo; others, Viola paluſtris pinguicula 
exterior ones lie on the ground. The ſtalks are | di#a. It grows naturally in Cornwall; alſo in 
upright, ſlender, and three or four inches high. | Luſitania, ED OS . 
Ihe flowers come out ſingly from the tops of 3. Alpine Butter-wort is, Pinguicula neflario 
the ſtalks, are ſmall, and generally of a pale- | contco petalo breviore. Ray calls it, Pinguicula 
fleſh colour; they appear in May and June, and | ore albo minore, calcari breviſſimo. It grows na- 
the ſeeds ripen in July and Auguſt. I | turally in great plenty on the Alps of Lapland; 
Alpine 3. Alpine Butter-wort. The leaves of this | and is found, though [more ſparingly, in moſt 
6 ſpecies are nearly tongue-ſhaped, obtuſe, fat and | of the northern parts of Europe. 
unctuous on the ſurface, of a pale-green colour, 4. Hairy Butterwort is, Pinguicula ſcapo vil- 
and uſually four or five grow from the root. The %. Ray calls it, Pinguicula Cornubienſis, fore 
ſtalks are ſimple, ſlender, grow two or three | minore carneo. It grows naturally in Cornwall, 
from the root, and four or five inches high. The | in many parts of Germany, Lapland, and mot 
flowers come out ſingly from the tops of the | of the cold countries of Europe. „„ 
ſtalks, and are generally of a white colour, having | Pinguicula is of the claſs and order Diandria Clas and 
an elegant yellow ſpot in the middle; they ap | Monogynia; and the characters are, order in 
pear in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in | 1. CarLyx is a ſmall, acute, ringent, perma- the Lin- 
July. - „ HY nent perianthium. The upper lip is erect and rand 
and 4. Hairy Butter-wort. This is the ſmalleſt | trifid; the lower lip is reflexed, and cut into two The cha- 
Hairy of all the ſpecies. The root conſiſts only of | ſegments. | | 5 | fluadden. 
Butter- about four or five branching fibres. The leaves 2. CoroLLa is one ringent petal. The longer 
Wort. are not an inch long, grow three or four from | lip is ſtraight, obtuſe, ſupine, and cut into three 
the root, are thickiſh, of an oily ſurface, and a | ſegments ; the ſhorter lip 1s more obtuſe, more 
| pale-green colour. The ſtalks are ſingle, two | ſpreading, and cut into two ſegments. There 
or three inches high, and covered with numerous | is a corniculated nectarium produced from the 
fine ſoft hairs. The flowers come out ſingly | baſe of the petal  _ „ 
from the tops of the ſtalks, are ſmall, and of a | 3. STamina are two cylindrical, crooked, 
pale- blue, red, or purple colour; they. appear | rifing filaments, ſhorter than the calyx, having 
about the ſame time with the other ſpecies, and | roundiſh antheræ. e 5 „ 
; the ſeeds ripen accordingly. | | 5 | 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a globoſe germen, 
Method If any one chuſes theſe little elegant violet- | a very ſhort ſtyle, and a bilabiated ſtigma, The 
of propa- looking flowers within the vortex of his morning | upper lip is the largeſt, plane, reflexed, and 
ak perambulation, he ſhould mark out ſome moiſt covers the antheræ; the lower lip is ſhorter, very 
* or boggy parts where he would have them grow, | narrow, erect, and bifid. | | 
and let che ground be well dug; and if this be 5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, unilocular cap- 
repeated until the whole be made fine, and the | ſule, compreſſed at the top, where it opens tor 
turf rotted, it will be ſo much the better. Then | the diſcharge of the ſeeds. 
havirg procured ſome ſceds of the different 6. SEMINA, The leeds are many, and cylin- 
kinds, let them be ſown as ſoon as poſlible in | drical. Zo, 
_ thoſe places, covering them over with not half | 
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/P HERE is a perennial ſpecies of the Pea, \ part, he may fot*wariety's ſake ſow a few of 
L which grows naturally in England, Canada, thele peaſe therein, -and they will ſtrike the 
and ſome other parts of the world. It admits | roots deep, and annually produce their flowers 
of two or three varieties; and the Canada fort | and fruit; though, for eating, this is reckoned 

lt 15 much larger than that which grows in England. | one of the worſt ſort of peaſe yet known. 

Hd cory The roots run far into the ground; the ftalks | . 1 FG ” 
are angular; the leaves are a little downy; and | | The title of this ſpecies is, P iſum petiolis ſupra Titles. 
| the flowers are produced many together on | 2/@niuſculzs, caule angulato, Aipulis ſagittatis, pe- 
footſtalks, and ſucceeded by a tolerable eatable dunculis 3 is. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
N My 1 * termed, 2 iſum ſtipulis integerrimis. "x calls it, 

Farin This ſpecies, though it grows naturally in | Piſum marinum; Moriſon, Piſum pontaneum 

conjee- many parts of England, was taken little notice | Tecehe 7epens humile. It grows naturally on 

tures upon of before the year 1555 ; at which time there landy places near the ſea in many parts of 


— 2 1 py —_— the poor, pinched with Europe. | 

"of ie unger, found thele peas growing in amazing „„ ß ad Tl Le 3% ; 

England? — by the ſea-ſide, Werres Orford and | _ LI phy organ youre Diaaziphia De- 2 pos 

7  Aldborough, in Suffolk, on a rocky, barren place, 5 5 8 | thi Li" 
where nothing elſe could grow. They were ſup- || 1- CaLvx is a monophy llous perianthium, cut nan 
poſed to be miraculouſly ſent thither to preſerve | into five acute, permanent ſegments, of which . 
life; and the Biſnop of Norwich, and many of | the two uppermoſt are the broadeſt. f̃ 14ers. 
the Nobility, as well as others, reſorted to ſee 2. CoROLLA is papilionaceous. The vexillum 


them, who muſt be amazed to find them growing | 18 very broad, obcordated, reflexed, and indented, 
in ſuch quantities in ſuch places, where neither | with a point. TT Ce 
graſs nor any other produce was ever ſeen. Some The alæ, or wings, are roundiſh, connivent, 
thought they were peaſe caſt on ſhore by ſhip- and ſhorter than the vexillum. The carina, or 
wreck ; and others, no doubt, had their various ] keel, is compreſſed, ſemilunulated, and ſhorter 
conjectures. But all this was for want of | than the wings. : 1 
knowing the nature of the plant. The root is | 3. STAMINA are diadelphous. The upper 
perennial, ſtrikes deep, and grows naturally | filament ſtands ſingly, is plane, and awl-ſhaped 
among rocks and ſuch places; and, without | the other nine, which are joined together, are 
doubt, theſe peaſe were growing in the above- | cylindrical below the middle, and awl-ſhaped 
mentioned place ages before, though unnoticed above : The antheræ of all are roundiſh, 
until that time, ES DT CEE bs | . 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong, com- 
But be this as it will, Hiſtory informs us, | prefſed germen, a triangular, riſing, membra- 
that in that year of ſcarcity there was a moſt naceous ſtyle carinated in its upper part, and 
amazing, if not a miraculous, crop of peaſe at | an oblong, hairy ſtigma. | | 
this place; and that in the month of Auguſt, | 5. PERICARPIUM is a large, long, taper pod, 
and afterwatds, the poor reſorted from all quar- | formed of two valves, and terminated by a 
ters, and gathered them in ſuch plenty, as to | riſing point. | 


| lower the price of proviſions. 6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many; and 
Method | | | 


” This ſpecies is hardly ever propagated in gar- | roundiſh. 
ed dens: But if a perſon has a dry, rocky, ſandy } 
n. 5 
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PLANTA 6 0, 


$ © HE diſtinct ſpecies of this genus are, 
| 1. Broad-leaved Plantain., 

2, Aſiatic Plantain. 

3. Hoary Plantain. 

4. Talleſt Plantain. Lek 

5. Rib-wort, or Rib-wort Plantaif\, 
6. Catanance Plantain. 

7. White Spaniſh Plantain. 


8. Alpine Plantain. 


Broad - 
leaved 
Plantain 
deſcribed, 


9. Narrow-leaved Plantain. 

10, Subulated Plantain. - . 

11. Jagged-leaved Plantain, 

12, Buck's-horn Plantain. 

13. Sea Plantain. ED 

14. Graſs-leaved Plantain. | 
15. Shrubby Italian Plantain, or Cynops. 

16, 

wort. 8 
1. Broad-leaved Plantain. The root is thick, 


hung with many long whitiſh fibres. The leaves 
are oval, broad, obtuſe, ſmooth, and marked with 


chree ſtrong longitudinal nerves on each fide of 


Its uſes in 
medicine. 


Varieties. 


ſuch 


h Deſcrip- | 
tion of 


Afiatic, 


Hoary, | 


Talleſt, four or five feet high, 


come out from the tops of the ſtalks in oblong, | 


Rib wort, 


the mid-rib. The ſtalks are naked, uprigght, 
thick, round, a little hairy, and near a foot high. 


The flowers are arranged along the tops of the 
ſtalks in long, ſlender, cylindrical, imbricated 
ſpikes; they appear all ſummer, and are to be 


ound every-where, eſpecially by way-ſides. 


The leaves and Teeds are aſtringent, and re- 


commended in hzmorrhages. The leaves bruiſed, 
and applied to green wounds, effect a ſpeedy 
cure. | | . 
There are numerous varieties of this ſpecies, 
As, | | | | 5 
The Small Broad-leaved, 
The Long Green- ſpiked, 
The Purple, | 
The Short Oval-ſpiked, 
The Roſe Plantain, &c. _ 
2. Aſiatic Plantain. The 
ſmooth, ribbed, and often indented near the baſe. 
The ſtalks are angular, and eight or ten inches 


cated ſpikes, being placed at a ſmall diſtance 
from each other; they appear in June 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 


and July, 


3. Hoary Plantain. The leaves are oval, broad, 
have ſeven ſtrong, longitudinal ribs, and are of 
a hoary-whitiſh green colour. The ſtalks are 


round, naked, hoary, and eight or ten inches 
high. The flowers corne out from the tops of | 
the ſtalks in ſhort, thick, oblong ſpikes; they 
appear in June, July, and Auguit, and the ſeeds 


ripen in September. ” | 
4. Talleſt Plantain. The radical leaves are 


gh, thick, ſtrong, ſmooth, 


have five ſtrong ribs, and are a little indented on 


their edges. The ſtalks are thick, hairy, an- 
cular, and a yard or more in height. The flowers 


cylindrical ſpikes ; they appear in July and Au- 
guſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


5. Rib-wort, or Rib-wort Plantain. The leaves | 
are ſpear-ſhaped, and ribbed with five ſtrong lon- 


African Plantain, or Jagged-leaved F lea 


leaves are oval, 


— — 


8 
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— 


— 


and a little rough on the edges. 


though they are ſometimes found in 


P L AN T A I N. 


gitudinal nerves. The ſtalks are ſlender, an- 


gular, and ſix or eight inches high. The flowers 
come out from the tops of the ſtalks in longiſh, 
naked ſpikes, and are to be ſeen every - where 
from June to the end of ſummer. 


6. Catanance Plantain. The leaves are ſpear- Cata. 
ſhaped, ſlightly indented, downy underneath, and nance, 


not ribbed like the former ſorts. The ſtalks 
are round, taper, upright, and fix or eight inches 


_ | high. The flowers come our from the tops in 
; | roundiſh, looſe, hairy ſpikes ; they appear in July 


and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in September, 


7. White Spaniſh Plantain. The leaves are white 
ipear-ſhaped, narrow, oblique, hairy, and of a Spauih, 


hoary whiteneſs. The ſtalks are taper, hoary, 
and much taller than the leaves. 
come out from the tops in oblong ſpikes, appear 
in July and Auguſt, and are ſoon ſucceeded by 


| ripe ſeeds. 
ſhort, and frequently ends abruptly, where it is 


8. Alpine Plantain. The leaves are narrow, 
flat or ' convex underneath, hairy, and of a 
blackiſh-green colour. The ſtalks are ſlender, 
round, and hairy, The flowers come out trom 
the tops in oblong ſpikes, hang drooping at firſt, 


The flowers 


but ſoon recover themſelves, and grow erect; 


they appear chiefly in July and Avguſt, and are 
ſoon followed by ripe leeds in plenty. | 


. 9. Narrow-leaved Plantain. The leaves are 


very numerous, narrow, fat on one fide, con- 


vex on the other, and poſſeſſed of a downy or 
woolly matter near the baſe. The ſtalks are 


_ taper, and fix or eight inches high. The flowers 


are produced in oblong ſpikes trom the tops of 


Narrow- 
leaved, 


the ſtalks, and appear chiefly in June and July, 


the au- 
tumn. | 


10. Subulated Plantain. The leaves are nu- Subulated 


merous at the crown of the root, awl-ſhaped, 
lender, angular, acute, woolly near the baſe, 
The ſtalks are 
taper, ſlender, and three or four inches high. 
The flowers come out from the tops of the 


ſtalks in oval, oblong, ſmeoth ſpikes, and ap- 
high. The flowers come out from the tops of | 1 | 


the ſtalks in very long, ſlender, but not imbri- 


pear in June and July, 


11. Jagged-leaved Plantain. The leaves are Jagged- 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſtriated, have five ſtrong longitu- leaved, 


dinal nerves, are downy underneath, and deeply 


cut or indented on the edges. The ſtalk is 
round, ſlender, and covered with a ſoft down. 
The flowers come out from the tops of the 


ſtalks in ſmall ſpikes, and appear about the 


lame time with the former. 

12. Buck's-horn Plantain. 
long, white, and ſweet to the taſte. 
are numerous at the crown of the root, and 
ſpread themſelves in all directions; they are 
narrow, and divided at the edges into ſeveral 
diſtant ſegments, ſo as to occaſion their being 
thought by ſome to bear the reſemblance of a 
flag's horn. The ſtalks are ſlender, round, hairy, 
and four or five inches high. The flowers are 
produced in long, ſlender ſpikes, appear in June, 
and continue in ſucceſſion frequently throughout 


the ſummer. * 


13. Sea Plantain. 
and have a few inciſures or gaſhes chiefly on one 


ide. 


The root is thick, puck's- 
The leaves horn, 


The leaves are narrow, Sea, 


* 


—— 
; *% de. 


Graſs- 


leaved, 


 Shrubby . 


Italian, 


by oval concave bracteæ, and appear 


and 
Atiicat 
Plantain. 


Method 
of propa- 
gation, 


light earth, in well - ſheltered ſituations; and 


ſummer they will flower, and, if the ſeaſon proves 
favourable, will perfect their ſeeds. | 


_ gated by cuttings or flips, planted 
 lummer months. But though they are tolerably 


Titles. 


Plantago latifolia vulgaris; and Caſpar Bauhine, | 


+ folia, ſpicd multiplici ſparſi ; alſo, Plantago lati- 


tage moiuana, craſſo glabro canaliculato tenutoreque 


— 2 —„— * * „ 
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wort. 
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The flowers come out 
from the tops of the ſtalks in oval ſpikes, are 
10 0 browniſh colour, and appear chiefly in 
Wy. | gr 7 | 
14. Grafs-leaved Plantain. The root is com- 
oſed of ſeveral long and thickiſh fibres. The 
eaves are numerous, awl-ſhaped, ſucculent, and 
two or three inches long. I he ſtalks are only 
an inch or two in height. The flowers come 
out ſingly from the tops of the ſtalks, and are 
to be found chiefly in July. | 
15, Shrubby Italian Plantain, or Cyzops. The 
ſtalks are ligneous, tough, hard, branching, eight or 
ten inches high, and covered with a purpliſh bark. 
The leaves are ſlender, awl-ſhaped; entire, and 
a little hairy near the baſe. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves on long foot- 
ſtalks z they are collected in ſmall heads, attended 
chiefiy in 
July and Auguſt. 1 „ 
16. African Plantain, or Jagged-leaved Flea- 
The ſtalk is ſhrubby, erect, downy, 
branching, and about a foot high. The leaves 
are {pear-ſhaped, ſtriated, hairy, and deeply cut 
or indented on their edges. Ihe flowers come 


out in ſpikes from the ends of the branches, are 


of a whitiſh colour, and have no bracteæ. 
The Engliſh ſpecies are never cultivated ; but 
the foreign ſorts, particularly the fourth, ſixth, 


ſeventh, fifteenth, and ſixteenth, are found in | 


ſome curious gardens. They are propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds, in the ſpring, in beds of dry, 


they will bear our winters very well. T he ſecond 


The 14th and 15th ſpecies may be alſo propa- 
in any of the 


hardy in dry, warm, well-ſkeltered places, it will 
be adviſeable to have a few of each ſpecies ſet in 
pots filled with light, ſandy, freſh earth, to be 

houſed in winters, in order to continue the ſort, 


1n caſe thole abroad ſhould be deſtroyed by bad 


1. Broad-leaved Plantain is entitled, Plantago 
foliis ovatis glabris, ſcapo tereti, ſpicd floſculis im- 
bricatis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Plantage foliis ovatis glabris; in the Flora Lap- 
ponica, Plantage ſcapo ſpicato, foliis ovatis. Cam- 
merarius calls it, Plantago major; Parkinſon, 


glabra minor; allo, Plantago latifolia roſea, flo- 
ribus quaſi in ſpice difpofitts ; allo, Plantago lati- 


Folia roſea, flore enpanſo. It grows naturally by 
way-lides in Eogland, moſt parts of Europe, and 
hk j 3 
LY = Aſiatic Plantain is, Plantago foliis ovatis 
glabris, ſcapo angulato, ſpicd floſculis diſtinctis. It 
is a native of China and Siberia. = 
3. Hoary Plantain is, Plantago foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis pubeſcentibus, ſpica cylinaricd, ſcapo te- 
reti. Cluſius calls it, Plantago major incana; 
Gerard, Plantago incana; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Plantogo latifolia incana; alſo, Plantago latifolia 
hirſuta minor; alſo, Plantago latifolia incana, 
ſpicis variis. It grows naturally by way-ſides, 
and in ſterile paſtures in England and moſt 
countries of Europe. 
4. Talleſt Plantain is, Plantago foliis lanceo- 
latis quingucnerviis dentatis glabris, ſcapo ſubangu- 
lato, ſpicd cblongo-cylindricd. Tilli calls it, Plan- 


folio, profunaiſſime radicata. 


It is a native of 
Italy. 


Tho alk is lender, vpright, hairy, and 
+ five or ſix inches high, T | 


lago foliis lanceblatis, ſpicd ſubovatd nuda, ſcapo 


Gerard, Plantugo quinguenervia ; John Bauhine, 
Plantago lanceolata; and Caſpar Bauhine, Plan- 
tago anguſiifelia major; alſo, Plantago trinervia, 
Folis angujtiſſimo; alſo, Plantago anguſtifolia major, 
caulium ſummtilate folioſd. Another variety of it 
1s termed by Tournefort, Plantago argentea an- 
guſtifolia e Tupe vitiorio, It grows naturally 
every-where in England and moſt parts of Eu- 
rope. . | 3 
6. Catanance Plantain is, Plantago foliis lan- 
ceclatis obſoletè denticulatis, [picd ſubrorunds birſutd, 
ſcapo tereti, Moriſon calls it, Plantago anguſti- 
folia, paniculis lagopi; and Rauwolf, Plantago 
Calanance. It grows naturally in France, Por- 
tugal, and Spain. ä | 
7. White Spaniſh Plantain is, Plantago foliis 
lanceolatis obliquis villoſis, ſpicd cylindricd erefs, 
ſcapo tereti Flour longiore. 


Plantago felis lanceolato-linearibus, ſcapo longitu- 
dine foliorum, Ip cd oblongd; Sauvages, Plantago 
foliis lanceolato-linearibus, ſcapo follis duplo lon- 
giore, ſpics oblong; Cluſius, Holoſteum Salman- 
ticenje majus; Caſpar Bauhine, Holeſteum hir ſutum 


places in France and Spain. | 

8. Alpine Plantain is, Plantago ſoliis linearibus, 
Planis birſutis, ſpics oblengd ercia, Haller calls 
it, Plantago folus linearibus, ſpicd oblongd; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Holaſteum birſutum nigricans. 


mountains. 


Semicylindraceis integerrimis, þafi lanatis, ſcapo te- 
reti. In the Flora Lappomica it is termed, Plan- 


jor; and Tournetort, Plantago maritima major 
tenuifolia. It grows naturally on ſome of our ſea- 
ſhores, and is found alſo in the like ſituations 
in ſeveral other parts of Europe; alſo in North- 
America. | VV 

10. Subulated Plantain is, Plantago foliis ſubu- 


latis triquetris ſtriatis ſcabris, ſcapo tereti. Guet- 


tard calls it, Plantago foliis triangulari-priſmalicis; 


Bauhine, Holeſteum, ſtrictiſſimo folio, minus; allo, 
Holoſteum Maſſilienſo. It grows naturally on the 
Mediterranean ſhores. | Fg oa 

11. Jagged-leaved Plantain is, Plantago foliis 


reti. Columna calls it, Plantago Apula laciniata 
Zulboſa. It grows naturally in Apulia and Mau- 
ritania. | EY | 


12. Buck's - horn Plantain is, Plantago foliis 
linearibus dentatis, ſcapo tereti. In the Hortus 
Cliffort. it is termed, Plantago foliis linearibus 
pinnato-dentatis. Dodonæus calls it, Herba ftella, 
. cornu cervinum;, Caſpar Bauhine, Coronopus 
ſylveſtris hit ſutior; alſo, Coronopus hortenſis. It 
grows naturally in gravelly, ſandy places in Eng- 
land and moſt countries of Europe. 

13. Sea Plantain is, Plantago foliis linearibus 


—_— 


natis membranaceis. Gerard calls it, Plantago ma- 
rina; and Parkinſon, Plantago marina vulgaris. 
Hudſon ſtiles it, Plantago folirs linearibus ſubden- 
tatis, ſcapo tereti, ſpicd cylindricd, brafteis cari- 
natis membranaceis, 
| ſea marſhes in England. _ ; 

14. Graſs-leaved Plantain is, Plantago ſcapo 
unifloro. Guettard calls it, Plantago floribus fe- 
mineis ſeſſilibus ad exortum ſcapi unifloris maris; 


palustris 


angulato, Dodonæus calls it, Plantago minor; 


Van Royen calls it, 


albicans maus; and John Bauhine, Holaſteum bir 
Jutum albicans minus. It grows naturally in dry 


It grows naturally on the Helvetian and Auſtrian 


9. Narrow-leaved Plantain is, Plantago foliis | 


tago ſcapo ſpicato, foliis linearibus ſubtùs convexis. 
| Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Coronopus maritimus ma- 
Lobel, Serpentina omnium minima; and Caſpar _ 


lanceolatis quinquenerviis dentato-ſerratis, ſcapo te- 


ſubdentatis, ſcapo tereti, ſpicd ovatd, bratteis cari- 
It grows naturally on the 


Moriſon, Gramen j:nceum, capitulis quatuor longiſ- 
| /im.s filamentis donetis ; and Tournetort, Plantago 


AKC — 


5. Rib. wort, or Rib- wort Plantain, is, Plan- 


\ 
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| paluftris gramineo folio, monanthos Pariſienſis. It 
grows naturally in moiſt, ſandy places in Eng- 
land and moſt countries of Europe. 


15. Shrubby Italian Plantain, or Cyneps, is, 
Plantago caule ramoſo ſruticeſo, foliis filiformibls | 


integerrimis ſtric7is, capitulis ſubfoliatis, In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Plantago perennis, 
foliis integerrimis, caule ramoſo diffuſo. Moriſon 
calls it, Pſyllium ſempervirens ; and Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Pſyllium majus ſupinum. It grows naturally 
in many parts of France and Italy. 

16, African Plantain, or Jagged-leaved Flea- 
wort, is, Plantago caule "Hamoſo fruticoſo, fſoliis 
lanceolatis dentatis, capitulis aphyllis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Phllium, foliis crenatis, Indicum; 


and Boccone, Phyllium foliis laciniatis. It grows 


naturally in Sicily and Barbary. 


| 


Plantago is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Claf 


Monogynis ; and the characters are, and order 


„ CaLyx i is a very ſhort, permanent, upright in the 
perianthium, divided into Hove parts. NY — 

2, CoRoLLa conſiſts of one petal. The tube Then che 
is cylindrical, and globoſe. The limb is de- rafters 
preſſed, and divided into four oval, acute ſeg- 
ments, 

3. STAMINA are four very long, erect, capil. 
lary filaments, having oblongiſh, compreſſed, 
incumbent anther. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle hardly half the length of the ſta- 
mina, and a ſimple ſtigma. | | 

5: PER1CARPIUM 1s an oval capſule of two 
cells. 

6. ** The ſeeds are many, and oblong. 
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PLUMBAG o, 


HERE is only one hardy ſpecies of this 
| genus, called European Lead-wort. 
This The ſtalks are ſlender, weak; chants; 
plant branching, and about a yard high. The leaves 
deſcribed. are ſpear-ſhaped, rough, entire, and embrace the 
| ſtalks with their bate. The flowers come out 
from the ends of the ſtalks and branches in 
ſmall tufts or bunches ; they are of a blue co- 
lour, appear in October, but are not ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in England. 
Varieties. another with purple, and a third with ſmooth 
leaves. 


| Mediginal This ſpecies 1 is very cauſtic, and often called 
properties 
f it. 

1 is ſaid to poſſeſs of curing the tooth-ach. 


Its culti- It is propagated by parting, of the roots, the 
vation, beſt time for which 1s the end of autumn, when 
; Proper | dry foil, and a warm ſituation, otherwiſe they 
p tuation. will not flower. When they are ſet out, they 
OE will require no trouble, except clearing the ſtalks 
off every autumn, digging the ground between 


the roots in winter, and Keeping it clean from 


weeds in ſummer. | 
Titles, This 3 8 is titled, Plumbago foliis emplexi 


There is a variety of it with white none | 


Tooth-wort, from the extraordinary quality it 


| 


the ſtalks decay. They ſhould have a light, 


L R A DU A T. 


caulibus lanceolatis ſeabris. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Lepidium dentillaria diffum; and Columna, 


| Tripolium Dioſcoridis. It is a native of moſt of 


the ſouthern parts of Europe, 


Plumbago is of the claſs and order Pentandi ia dae. 15 
8 e and the characters are, 1 


. CaLyx is a monophyllous, oval, oblong, Linnzan 
abut pentagonal, rougii, permanent perian- RG, 
The cha - 
thium, indented in five parts at the brim. 
racters. 
2. CoROLLA is one funnel-ſhaped petal. The 


tube 1s cylindrical, narroweſt near the top, and 


longer than the calyx. The limb is divided into 
hve oval, erect, ſpreading ſegments. | 
The nectarium conſiſts of five very ſmall, acu- 


minated valves, in the bottom of the corolla, 
including the germen. 


3. STAMINA are five awl- ſhaped filaments ſit- 
ting on the valves of the nectarium within the 
tube of the flower, having imall, oblong, ver- 


ſatile antheræ. 


4. Pisril Lux conſiſts of a very ſmall, oval 
germen, a ſimple ſtyle the length of the tube, 
and a ſlender, five- pointed ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. | 

6. Semen. The ſeed i is ſingle, oval, and i in- 
cluded in the calyx. 
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\HIS genus comprehends numerous ſpecies 
of our meadow graſſes, called, 
1. Common Meadow Grafts, 
2, Great Meadow Grafs. 
Narrow-leaved Meadow Graſs, 
. Creeping Meadow Graſs. 
Wood Meadow Graſs. 
Reed Meadow Graſs. 
7. Marſh Meadow Grals. 
8.. Bulboſe Meadow Graſs. | 
1. Common Meadow Graſs, The fibres of 
the root are numerous, ſlender, whitith, and va- 
riouſly implicated. The leaves are narrow, 
ſharp- pointed, and of a dark-green colour. The 
ſtalks are upright, ſlender, light, round, jointed 
in two or three places, and about a foot high. 
The flowers come out from the tops of the 


NEUE 


_ ſtalks in panicles ; each ſpike is compoled of 


three flowers, which are downy at their baſle : 


They come firit into blow the end of May or 


Great, 


and two feet and a half or three feet high. The 


Narrow- 
leaved, 


early in June, and are to be found every-where 


in our meadows and paſtures until the end of 


ſummer. 


2. Great Meadow Graſs. The root is a tuft 


of numerous fibres variouſly interwoven or im- 


plicated one with another. The leaves are mo- 
derately broad, pointed, and of a ſtrong- green 
colour. The ſtalks are upright, round, jointed, 


flowers come out in diffuſed panicles from the 
tops of the ſtalks; the ſpikes are oval, ſmooth, 
and each is compoſed of five flowers: They are 
in blow chiefly in June. | 


are very narrow, and nearly awl-ſhaped. The 


Ralks are erect, taper, jointed, and two feet high. 
The flowers crown the tops of the ſtalks in dif- 


fuſed panicles ; the ſpikes are downy, and each 


Ereeping, | 


is compoled of four flowers: Their chief blow 
is in June and July. | | | 
4. Creeping Meadow Graſs. The root is 
white, creeping, and hung with numerous, ſlen- 
der fibres. The ſtalks are cqmpreſicd obliquely. 
The flowers come out from the tops in panicles 


the ſpikes which compoſe the panicles are oval, 


ſmooth, and compretled, and each conſiſts of 
14 J l — . . % 
three, or elle ſix flowers: They appear in June, 


and new ſtalks ariſing from the creeping roots 


will frequently ſhew freſh flowers in the au- 


Wood, 5 


Reed, 


tumn. 
5. Wood Meadow Graſs, The root is creeping, 
The ſtalks are flender, and incurved. The flowers 
are produced in looſe panicles from the tops ; 
the ipiculæ, or little ſpikes, are mucronated, 
rough, and carry only about two or three flowers : 


They appear chiefly in June, but are to be found 


in woods and ſhady places all ſummer. 
6. Reed Meadow Graſs. This is a very larg 
graſs, The leaves are larger than thoſe of wheat; 


and the ſtalks are upright, round, firm, jointed, 


and as thick as a reed. The flowers come out 


from the tops of the ſtalks in diffuſed panicles ; 


the various ſpikes are whitiſh, narrow, and each 
contains fix flowers: 'They appear chiefly in July 
and Auguſt, The ſtalks ſtrike freſh roots from 
the lower joints, and the leaves are often beauti- 
fully variegated with White and green. 
Vol. I, | 
63 


A. 


oy 


7. Marſh Meadow Graſs. This is a leſs graſs 
than the former. The leaves are narrow, uf a 
wiitiſh-green colour, and rough on their under- 
ide. The flowers come out from the tops in 


elegant diffuled panicles ; the ſpikes conſiſt each 


of three or four flowers, and they are found 
chiefly in July and Auguſt. | 

' 8. Bulboſe Meadow Graſs. The bottom of 
the ſtaik is thick, knotted, or tuberous. The 


| ſtalks are ſlender, and incline to the ground. 
The flowers are produced from the tops in 


ſpreading panicles, and each of the little ſpikes 
conſiſts of four flowers: They appear chiefly 
in June, but are to be found occaſionally all 
ſummer, . | 

There are numerous varieties of all theſe 
ſpecics, differing in ſome reſpect or other. Upon 


nice examination, however, the difference in face 
is inconſiderable, and chiefly founded on the 


different ſituations or ſoils in which they grow. 
The titles ſpecify the real diſtin ſpecies, and, 


upon examining the different graſſes, it may be 
eaſily ſeen to which of the titles they reſpectively. 
belong. 


They are all raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, as ſoon 
as they are ripe, in the ſummer, or ſpring fol- 


you are ſure of getting the right ſorts; | 
1. Common Meadow Grals is entitled, Poa 
pamiculi ſubdiſtuſd, ſpiculis triſioris baſe pubeſcentibus, 
culo cretto terett, 
men pratenſe paniculatum medium ; and John Bau- 


every where in our meadows and paſtures, and 
in moſt other paſtures of Europe. 

2, Great Meadow Graſs is, Poa panicul dif- 
fuſa, ſpiculis quinquefloris glabris, culmo ereflo te- 


reti. In the Flora Lapponica it is termed, Poa 


ſpiculis evatis compreſſis muticis. Scheuchzer calls 


M arſh; 


and 
Bulboſe 
Meadow 
Graſs. 


Varieties, 


Propaga- 
tion. 


lowing; or the roots may be tranſplanted, when 


T 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ca- 


„„ ney | hine, Gramen pratenſe minus. It grows naturally 
3. Narrow-leaved Meadow Graſs. The leaves 


it, Gramen pratenſe paniculatum majus; Caſpar 


Bauhine, Gramen pratenſje paniculatum majus la- 
tiore folio; and Gerard, Gramen pratenſe. It grows 
naturally in the richeſt paſtures in England and 
molt other countries of Europe. 5 

3. Narrow-Jeaved Meadow Graſs is, Poa pa- 


niculd diffuſd, ſpiculis . quadrifloris pubeſcentibus, 


culmo erecto tereti. In the Flora Lapponica it is 
termed, Poa ſpiculis coato-oblongis, foliis ſubu- 
latis. © Caſpar Bauhine calls it. Gramen pralenſe 
paniculalum majus, anguſtiore folio. It grows na- 
turally chiefly en the borders of ficlds, woods, 
and hedges, in England and moſt countries ot 
Europe. | | 

4. Creeping Meadow Graſs is, Poa panicuts 
ſecundũ coarfiatd, culmo obliquo cempreſſo. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Gramen murorumn, radice repente 
Vaillant, Gramen paniculatum, radice repente, culms 
compreſſo; and Scheuchzer, Gramen paniculutum, 


radice repente, culmo comprelſo, locuffis difliciis 


pulchel/is. It grows naturally in dry places in 
England, moſt parts of Europe, and in North- 
America. —— | | 

5. Wood Meadow Graſs is, Poa panicull atte- 
nuatd, ſpiculis ſubbifioris mucronatis ſcabris, cum 
incurvo. Dillenius calls it, Gramen fyltaticum, 
paniculd tenui e raris lecuſtis coinpetd; Scheucher, 


| Gramen paniculatum anguftifolium Alpiuum, lacuſtis 
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rarioribus & anguſtioribus non ariſtatis; Vaillant, 


Gramen nemoreſum, paniculd, laxd, radice repente; 
and Monti, Gramen loliaceum Alpinum, paniculis 
ex rarioribus & exiguis locuſtis compoſitum. It grows 


naturally in woods, foreſts, and ſhady places, in 


England and molt countries of Europe. 


5 
6. Reed Graſs is, Poa paniculd diffuſd, ſpiculis 


ſexfioris linearivus. In the Act. Stockh. it is termed, 


Poa paniculd diſfuſd, ſpiculis ſexfloris linearibus mu- 
ticis compreſſis, in the Hortus Cliffort. Poa pani- 
cu!s contractd, ſpicis ovatis teretiuſculis, Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Gramen paluſtre paniculatum al- 
iſſimum; alſo, Gramen aquaticum paniculatum la— 
trfolium;, and Gerard, Gramen aquaticum majus. 
It is common by waters in England and moſt 
parts of Europe, 


7, Marſh Meadow Graf is, Poa paniculs dif- | 


fuja, ſpiculis ſub-trifloris, foliis ſubtus ſcabris. 


Scheuchzer calls it, Gramen paniculatum aquati- 


cam anguſtifolium, panicu!d ſpecioſa; and Caſpar 
Bauhine, Gramen paluſtre, paniculi ſpecioſa. It 
is a native of the Helvetian and Italian marſhes. 

8. Bulboſe Meadow Grals is, Poa paniculd ſe- 


cundd, patentiuſculd, ſpiculis quadrifloris. Guettard 


Species: 


Common 
| Puck's 
Fant 


&c{cribed, 


: - 
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hine, Cramen arvenſe, paniculi criſps ; Plukenet, 
Gramen arvenje, panicuid criſps longiore, noſtras; 
Vaillant, Gramen vernum, radice Aſcalonicd; and 
Scheuchzer, Gramen arvenſe anguſtifolium, pani- 
culd denſa folinced, foliclis in paniculd anguſtiſſimis, 
It grows naturally in England, France, Spain, 
and in the Eaſt. 

Poa is of the claſs and order Triandria Di. Cass 


gynia; and the characters are, op oi 
1. Car vx is a beardleſs glume, compoſed of Linnæan 


two oval, acuminated valves, containing many fy item. 
flowers arranged in a double ſeries, or diftichous, The cha- 
oval, oblong ipike. _ FRO 
2. CoROLLa is compoſed of two oval, acumi- 
nated, concave, compreſſed valves, roughiſh on 
their edges, and rather longer than the calyx, 
3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments with 
bifurcated anther. = 
4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
and two hairy reflexed ſtyles with ſimple ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM, The corolla ſurrounds the 
ſeeds and leaves for a pericarpium. | 
6, SEMEN. The ſced is ſingle, oblong, com- 


preſſed, covered, and pointed at each end. 
calls it, Poa culmorum baſi tuberoſa ; Caſpar Bau- © SD | | 


PODOPHYLLUM, DUCK's FOOT, or MAY APPLE. 


"HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, viz. 


2. Two. leaved May Apple. 0 
1. Common Duck's Foot, or May Apple. The 


root is thick, fleſhy, ſucculent, ſpreading, and hung 
with many fibres. The ſtalks are ſingle, grow to 
about five or ſix inches high, and then divide 
into two parts. The leaves are one to each part, 


roundiſh, peltated, ſmooth, | a light-green co- 
| Jour, compoſed of ſix or ſeven lobes, the upper 
ones being indented at the top, and join to- | 


gether at their baſe, The flowers come out 
ſingly from the diviſions of the ſtalks on ſhort 


fcotſtalks: Even before they open they may be 


thium; but this falling diſcovers the flower, of 
a white colour, and compoſed of nine roundiſh 
concave petals with folded borders: They ap- 


T wo- 

leaved 

_ May 
Apple 

deſcribed. 


Propa- 
gation. 


Proper 
ſituation 
and ſoil. 


ſaid to be very beautiful, being then guarded 


by a very large, upright, red- coloured perian- 


pear in May, and are ſucceeded by large, oval 
berries, which are of a reddiſh or yellow colour, 
and the ſize of the common hip of our hedges 


when ripe, 


2. Two-leaved May Apple. The leaves are 
two, nearly heart - ſhaped, ſmooth, entire, and 
grow on footſtalks. The ſtalk riſes immediately 
from the root, and is five or fix inches high. 


The flowers come out ſingly from the tops of 
the ſtalks, appear early in the ſummer, and are 


ſucceeded by the like kind of fruit with the 
former, — — —.— 

Theſe ſpecies are propagated by dividing the 
roots, for which work the autumn is the beſt 
time. They will grow in almoſt any foil or ſitu- 
ation, though they delight molt in the ſhade and 


a good light carth, When they are planted out, 


- 


— ———_— 


| they will require no trouble except keeping 
1. Common Duck's Foot, or May Apple. | 


them clean from weeds, and reducing the roots 


to a proper ſize as often as they get too large. 


They may alſo be raiſed by ſeeds. I heſe 


| ſhould be ſown, ſoon after they are ripe, in beds 


of light, loamy earth made fine. When the 
plants come up, they muſt be thinned where they 
are too cloſe, and kept clean from weeds; and 
when they are fit to remove, they may be ſet out 
in ſuch places where they are wanted, 

1. The firſt ſpecies is entitled, Podophyllum 
folits peltatis palmalis. 


In the Hortus Cliffort. it Tow 


is named, ſimply, Podophy!lum. Cateſby calls it, 
Anapodopbyllum Canadenſe; ] ournefort, Ana podo- 


Phyllum Canadenſe Morini; and Mentzelius, Aco- 


| nitifolia humilis, fore albo unico campanulato, fructu 


cynoſbati. 
America. | | | 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Podopliyllum foliis li- 
natis ſemicordatis. It grows naturally in Virginia. 
Podopbyllum is of the claſs and order Poly- 
andria Monogynia; and the characters are, _ 
1. CaLyx is a large, coloured, concave, up- ILinnæan 
right perianthium, compoſed of three oval, con- ſyitem. 
cave, deciduous leaves. e The (cha 
2. CoROLL a conſiſts of nine rounded petals, N 
having plaited or folded borders. | 
3. STAMINA are numerous, ſhort filaments, 
with large, oblong, erect anthere, | 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
without any ſtyle, but an obtuſe, plicated ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, unilocular berry, 
crowned by the ſtigma. 
6. Sruix a. The leeds are many, and roundiſh. 
The receptacle is free. 


It grows in moſt parts of North- 
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POLEMONIUM GREEK VALERIAN, 
or JACOB's LADDER. 
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cuſtomary to prick them out in beds at a ſmall 


F this genus there are two well - known | 
diſtance trom each other, to grow there until 


ſpecies, called, 


Sxecies. 1. Greek Valerian, or Jacob's Ladder. | Michaelmas. If they are too cloſe in the beds, 
2, Creeping Greek Valerian. ſ dhe ſtrongeſt may be drawn out, and traniplanted 
Deſerip- 1. Greek Valerian, or Jacob's Ladder. The | inthe ſame manner; otherwile the trouble may be 
tion of ſtalks are upright, hollow, channelled, and about | ſaved, for they will grow very well if they are 
Greek a foot and a half high. The leaves are pinnated, | not removed before Michaelmas. Such as have 
Valerian. 


and conſiſt of ſeveral pair of folioles ranged al- 


been pricked out muſt be duly watered until 
ternately along the mid-rib, and terminated by 


they have taken freſh root; and thoſe in the 


an odd one. The folioles fit cloſe, are broadeſt 


at their baſe, and pointed, The lower leaves 
are very large, conſiſting of ten or twelve pair, 


beſides the odd one, and they diminiſh gradually 


in ſize as they are ſtationed higher up the ſtalk. 


The flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks 


in erect bunches, are chiefly blue, but of dif- 
ferent colours in the different varieties; they ap- 
| pear in May and June, and are ſucceeded by 
oval, acute-pointed capſules containing ripe ſeeds 
in Avguſt. | „ | 

The principal varieties of this ſpecies are, 

“%%%, 

The White, 
The Variegated, 

The Woolly-cupped; 


| Polemonium vulgare caruleum. 


beds alſo ſhould have the fame aſſiſtance in dry 
weather. Weeding muſt be obſerved all ſummer, 
and in the autumn the plants ſhould be removed 


unto the places where they are deſigned to re- 


main. The ſummer following the plants will 


flower, and perfect their ſceds. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is entitled, Polemonium fo- 
liis pinnatis, floribus erectis, calyc bus corolla tubo 
longioribus. In the Flora Lapponica it is termed, 
Polemonium. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Valeriana 
cærulea; Gerard, Valeriana Græca; Tournefort, _ 
In the Hortus Up- 
ſalienſis a variety of it is named, Polemonium ca- 
lycibus lanatis. It grows naturally in thickets in 
England and moſt parts of Europe; alſo in 


| Aſia, 


all of which will occaſionally riſe from the ſame 
REN EE: BE So 
Creeping , 2+ Creeping Greek Valerian, This ſpecies 
Greek hath a creeping root, which ſoon ſpreads itſelf 
Valerian to a conſiderable diſtance. The {talks are up- 
geſcribed. right, branching, and about a foot high. The 
885 leaves are pinnated, and conſiſt of ſeveral pair 
of folioles, which are narrow, placed alternately, 
and are of a deep- green colour. The flowers 
are produced in bunches from the tops of the 
Plants, growing on longiſh footſtalks; they are 
| 1mall, of a light-blue colour, hang drooping, 
appear in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt, This ſpecies frequently exhibits flowers 
in the autumn. 8 | 
| Method Both theſe ſpecies may be propagated by 
of propa- parting of the roots, the beſt time tor which is 


tems the autumn. This is the only way of continuing 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Polemonium foliis pin- 
natis ſeptenis, floribus nutantibus. Gronovius calls 
it, Polemonium foliis pinnatis, radicibus reptatricibus, 
It grows naturally in Virginia. | 
Polemonium is of the claſs and order Pentan- Claſs 
dria Monogynia; and the characters are, 3 
1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, cyathiform, per- Linn vag 
manent perianthium, cut at the brim into five ſye m. 
acute ſegments. 5 | The cha- 
2. CoroLLA is one rotated petal. The tube 79ers. | 
is ſhorter than the calyx, and cloſed by five 
valves, which are- placed at the top. The limb 
is broad, plane, and divided into five obtuſe, 
roundiſh ſegments. 15 „ 

3. STAMINA are five filiforme, inclined fila- 
ments, ſhorter than the corolla, and inſerted in 
the valves of the tube, having roundiſh, incum- 
/ ³˙¹ 5 


the variegated kinds, or any beautiful ſingularity 


which may ſhew itſelf by ſeeds; but, notwith- 
| ſtanding they may be encreaſed by parting of 


the roots, the beſt and moſt beautiful plants are | 


always obtained from ſeeds. 


4. PrsT1LLUM conſiſts of an oval, acute ger- 
men, a filiforme ſtyle the length cf the corolla, 
and a trifid, revolute ſtigma. | 

5. PrRICARPIVM is a three-cornered, oval, 
covered capſule, formed of three valves, and 


In the ſpring, therefore, let a ſufficient quan- 
tity of good ſeeds be ſown on a bed of light 
earth made fine. . They will ſoon come up; and 

when they are two or three inches high, it is 


containing three cells. | 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, irregular, 
and acute, | 4. 
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POLYANTHES, 


HE Fuberoſe belongs to that ſet of flowers | 
1 are in general eſteem. Their tall-grow- 
ing ems beautifully ſer with flowers, ſometimes to 

the number of twenty, or more, placed in an al- 
ternate agreeable manner, attract the attention 
of all behol ders; and the extreme fragrance that 
is continually emitted from them treats you 
with further delight, and enhances their value. 
The roots are annually imported from Genoa, 
hom whence allo they are ſent into Holland, 
and ſeveral parts of Germany: They flouriſh ex- 
ceeding well in Italy, Sicily, Portugal, and Spain; 

but with us the fill froſt that ſcizes them puts a 
pericd ro their exiſtence. The varieties of 1t 
(tor there is only one ſpecies) are, 

| The Common Tuberofe, 

Vancoes, The Dwatft Tuberoſe, | 5 

The Double: flowering Tuberoſe, 

The Var iegated-· leaved Tuberoſe, 

All theſe are now grown pretty common, 
though it is the firſt- mentioned fort that we have 
imported | in ſuch plenty. 

In treating, therefore, of the cone of theſe 
plants, I ſhall firſt conſider the management of 
the roots we receive from abroad; and, ſecondly, 
ſhall direct the method of preſerving them, and 
encrealing them at home. 


Polyan- 


managing ported, the largeſt and firmeſt e e 
the roots, They mult be perfectly ſound, a ewer 
ceived Ollbccs that attend them the better: They uſually 
5 arrive in February or March, and in order to 
abroed. have a ſucceſſion of then, they muſt be planted 
| at different times. For the firſt blow, let the 
roots be Planted immediately on their arrival. 

For this purpoſe let a hotbed be prepared, with 

a good frame, a yard or more in the back, 

end of a 5 height in the front, and co- 

vered wich a good rich light, earth: J hat recom- 

mended for the Hyacinth is as good a compoſt 

as can be deſired. The bed muſt be covered 

about eight inches deep, and when it is in a pro- 

per temperature lines muſt be drawn eight inches 

atunder both ways, and where they croſs each 

other let two roots be planted very near together. 

| Petore this is done, the roots ſhould be cleared 

of all their old ſkins: withered fibres, offsets, &c. 

and the tops of the roots ſhould be juſt covered 
with the mould. At this time be cautious of 
watering; a little is neceſſary to ſettle the mould 

and promote vegetation, but too much will rot 

them. The flower-ſtems will ſoon ſhew themſelves 
above ground, and from that time every requiſite 

muſt be oebterved to cauſe them to ariſe firm and 

frrong, Too much forcing will draw them ws 

and the Bowers. will be few and inſignifican 

too little air will have the ſame effect, and wy. 

little water wil bring them into a weak and 
awindhng ſtate, I he heat of the bed, therefore, 
muſt be moderate and uniform ; plenty of water 

muſt be given them, for they require it; and the 

glaſſes m vuſt be raiſed, and as much air given 


them as poliible, in all tolerable weather, When | 


CCCLVIII. 


The T UBER QS E. 


the ſtems are about a foot and a half high, let 
a ſtick be Phaced by each for its ſupport from 
winds and accidents: In all mild weather take 
the glaſleg entirely off in the day-time, and at 
the =-prffich of evening draw them on again. 
The beginning of May the frames may be entirely 
taken away, and the beds hooped, to be covered 
with mats only in the night. Watering them 
muſt not be neglected ; and when the bells of the 
flowers begin to ſhew themſelves, the plants 


ſhould be carefully taken up, two of them toge- 


ther, with a ball of earth to the roots, and planted 
in pots. The earth ſhould be well ſettled to them, 


and after that they may be ſet in different places 


to flower, ſome in the green-houſe, hall, bed- 
chamber, and places of reſort. whereby you will 
be always regaled by their agreeable inof- 


fenſive tweets, chat are continually emitted from 
their fragrant flowers. Roots thus managed will 


be in blow by the end of June. 
For the ſecond blow of theſe flowers, plant 
the roots the firſt week in April. The manage- 


ment of theſe will be attended with conſiderable 
leſs trouble than the former. They muſt have a 


hotbed-frame at firſt, and the management mult 
be the fame as the others; only juch nice at- 
tendance will be of ſhorter duration, as the days 


grow fine, and the danger from froſts will be 

loon over. | 
Por the third blow, the roots ſhould be planted 
the firſt week in May. They ſhould have a mo- 


derate hotbed, and atterwards wil require little 


protection, except hooping and covering them 


with mats at night 3 the firſt three weeks or 
month, 

Thus by planting the roots at theſe different 
ſeaſons, a ſhew of the flowers may be exiubited 
from the end of June to the end of October. 

This being the proper mapagement of the 
roots we receive from italy, let us conſider, ſe- 


| condly, the manner of encrealing them at home, 


which 1s by offscts, the only method, indeed, of en- 
creating the Double-fowering and Sir: ped icaved 


care muſt be taken to keep t! the 100i 119m the troft, 
and they will do exceeding Well. weep them 
carefully in dry land all winter, and che i. tte 
ning of March plant them in a hotbed about {nie 
or tour inches aſunder. As they auvance, piucect 
them from froſt and bad weather, by having the 
beds hooped, and well covered down with mats; 


when the weather is fine, let them be wholly 


expoſed ; water them plentifully in dry weather: 
This is the attendance they will tequirc Gur- 
ing the ſummer. In October or November the 
roots ſhould be taken up; before which time, if 
you perecive a froſty air, cover them well down 


Method 
ct prepa- 


ging 
them, 


| Tuberoles, In this management the greateſt _ 


with mats in the evening. When you take up 


the roots, clean them, put them in diy land, 
preſerve them in a warm dry Place until March, 
and then plant them as before: he ſtrongeſt ofl- 
ſets will Gower the following year, and moſt of 
the others the year after. 

| The 


a 
r * 3 


DE R E N NAI A F . 0 0 


variety; and the Double- flowering fort, though 


not poſſeſſed of that heightened fragrance which 
is peculiar to the Single kind: It is alſo attended 
with greater trouble in blowing; for as the flowers 
begin to open, they ſhould be placed under a 


The Striped-leaved ſort is only preſerved for 


it makes a fine ſhow with its double flowers, is 


* 


Linnzus, in his former works, termed it, Po- 
lyanthes floribus alternis; Caſpar Bauhine, Iiyacin- 
thus Indicus tuberoſus, fore narciffi , and Cluſjus, 
Hyacinthus Indicus, tuberoſd radice. It grows na- 
turally in India, and from thence it was firſt lent 
into the ſeveral parts of Europe. 


lals cafe, and preſerved from rain, dews, &c. Polyanthes is of the claſs and order Hæxandria Claſs 


. . . D . . 5 . - * and order 
which will diminiſh their beauty, if not wholly Monogynia ; and the characters are, in the 
deſtroy them; on this account the Single ſort is | | Linnzan 
by many preferred. | 1. CaLyx, There is none. ſem, 


The Dwarf ſort is ſo called for diſtinction, 
becauſe it is of ſmaller growth; but it is of in- 
ferior value to the others, for that conſiſts 
chiefly in the height of the ſpikes, and number 
of the flowers. The Common Tuberoſe will grow | terminated by linear anther that are longer than 
to a yard or four feet high; and what can be | the filaments. | | | 
conceived finer than a ſtalk garniſhed at the top | 4. PisriLLuu conſiſts of a roundih germen 
by ſuch a number of beautiful bell ſnaped flowers, | ſituated in the bottom of the corolla, a Hliform 
laced alternately to the very top; the bottom | qyle, and a thick, trifid, melliferous ſtigma. 
owers firſt opening, and others higher preparing 5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, obtuſely three- 


| ara by e * 1 N 8 eh 7 _ cornered capſule, wrapped up in the baſe of the 
Wal K Pg rn ee Ty a oy ru corolla; it is formed of three valves, and contains 


both ſenſes, is of the firſt claſs, and univer ſally three cells. 


admired. | A 5 | | - 5 | 
As the Tuberoſe is the only ſpecies of this 6. SEMINA. The feeds are numerous, flat, 


2. COROLLA is an infundibuliforme petal; the * | 
tube is oblong, and incurved; and the limb is ; 
divided into {ix oval ſpreading ſegments. 


3. STAMINA are fix thick obtuſe filaments; 
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Milk-wort white, and ſlender. The ſtalks are ſimple, ſlen- 


deſcribed, der, herbaceous, ſix or eight inches Jong, and 


lie on the ground. The leaves are narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, pointed at both ends, ſmooth, and of a 


bright-green colour. The flowers come out 
from the ends of the ſtalks in creſted ſpikes; 


they appear in June, fand are ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in Auguſt or September. 5 1 55 
There are numerous varieties of this ſpecies; 
the principal ones are, | | 
It va- The Blue, 
rieties, The Red, 
The White, 
The Violet- coloured, 
The Striped. 
Bitter, large, and almoſt of an oval figure. The ſtalks 
inches high. The flowers come out in creſted 
ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are prin- 


reſpecting their colour; they appear in June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in Augult or September, 
This plant is intolerably bitter to the taſte. 
Vol. I. | 
63 


2. Bitter Milk-wort. The radical leaves are | 


are herbaceous, nearly erect, and fix or eight 


cipally blue, though there are other varieties 


or three colours ; they appear in May and June, 


and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


4. Dwarf Box Milk-wort. The ſtalks are Bout 
ſlender, ligneous, branching, and about a foot 3 | 
high. The leaves are numerous, ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſmooth, of a firm ſubſtance, and a bright-green 


colour. The flowers come out from the ſides of 


the ſtalks near the upper part on ſhort footſtalks; 
they are moſtly white on the outſide, but within 


are a mixture of purple and yellow, and very 


| finely ſcented; they appear in May, and are 
ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 


5. Senega Milk-wort, or Senega Rattle Snake- 
wort. The root is thick, fleſhy, and ſtrikes ms. = 
deep into the ground. The ſtalks are ſimple, Ma. 
ſlender, herbaceous, upright, and about a foot wort 


and a half high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, deſcribed. 


broad, and grow alternately, The flowers are 


produced in ipikes from the ends of the ſtalks , 
they are ſmall, of a white colour, appear in July, 
but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in Eng- 
land. 
The root of this plant is an infallible cure for 
the bite of the rattle- ſnake, if uſed in time. It is Medicinal 


properties 
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Titles. genus, it Rand ſiwply with the n ame Polyantbes. ſemiorbicular, and diſpoſed 25 a double ſeries; 
ECC ²⁵² AAA VV ' 
| Mt 
POLYGALA, MILK-WORT, i. 
IC NF this genus the following perennials pe 14, Shtubby Portugal Milk-wort. The ſtalks Shabby 1 
ſent themſelves for this place, called, _ are ſender, ligneous, about a foot high, green, 1 [ky 
3 1. Common Milk-wort. 1 I and have the ſcars or marks of fallen leaves let [ i 
Species, 2. Bitter Milk-wort. | on the bark. The leaves are nearly oval, aw]- "by 
3. Shrubby Portugal Milk-wort. ſhaped, ſmall, narrow, ſeſſile; placed alternately 0 
4. Dwarf Box Milk-wort. e at a diſtance from each other, and ſoon fall off, 1 
5. Senega Milk-wort, or Senega Rattle Snake - leaving the mark of the baſe on the bark. The It 
ort 5 „ flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in tt 
Common 1. Common Milk-wort. The root is long, | ſhort ſpikes; they are large, and often of two | þ 
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Culture. 


reduced to powder, about thirty grains taken 


inwardiy, and a ſhare applicd to the wounded 
part. It is ſo certain a remedy, that the inhabi- 


tants, where thoſe venomous creatures abound, 


carry it continually with them when they walk 
in the woods, with very little concern about 
being bitten. Its virtues in other reſpects are 


very great, tho? their known uſes in medicine are 


not ot very long ſtanding with us. It is allowed 
to be a great liqueſier of the blood, a fine diu- 
retic, diaphoretic, cathartic, frequently emetic, 
and uſed in hydropic caſes, pleuriſies, peripneu- 
monies, and the like. | | 
The firſt two forts are eaſily propagated. Their 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown, ſoon atter they are ripe, in 
any bed of common mould made fine; and when 
the plants come up, they will require no trouble 
except thinning them where they are too clole, 
and keeping them clean from weeds. | 
The ſeeds of the third and fourth fort ſhould 
be ſown, as ſoon as they are ripe, in beds of light, 
undunged, ſandy earth, in ſhady well-ſheltered 
places ; becauſe if they are kept until the ſpring, 


they rarely come up before the ſpring after. 


When they come up they muſt be kept clean 
from weeds, frequently watered in dry weather 


in ſummer, and in winter ſhould be guarded 


againſt its over-ſeverity by a double row of furze 


buſhes ſtuck round the bed at about a yard diſ- 
tance. 5 5 


muſt be procured from abroad, and then the 


beſt way will be to get them ſown, as ſoon as they 


are ripe, in boxes filled with their native earth. 
When you receive the boxes, ſet them in a ſhady 
but warm place, and after the plants come up 


frequently refreſh them with water. When they 


are about three or four inches high, they may 


Titles. 


be ſet in pots filled with light ſandy earth, which 
| ſhould be then plunged up to the rims in ſome 
ſhady part of the garden. Here they may remain 
until the end of November, when they ſhould | 


be planted under a hotbed-frame, or ſome ſhelter, 


for their winter lodgings ; obſerving always to 


give them full air, or ſet them abroad in mild 


weather, and in the ſpring they may be turned | 
out of the pots, with the mould at the roots, into 


the places where they are deſigned to remain. 


The fifth tort is propagated by ſowing the | 
ſeeds, which muſt be procured from America, as 


they very ſeldom, if ever, ripen here. The 


ground muſt be naturally warm, dry, light, 
ſandy, and the place well defended; it muſt be 
double- dug, and made as fine as poſſible, for the 


roots to ſtrike more freely, and encreaſe in thick- 
neſs. In winter, if the weather ſhould be likely 
to prove ſevere, a double row of furze buſhes 


\ ſhould be ſtuck round, or ſome light litter laid on 
it, which ſhould always be taken away on the 
return of fine weather; and this (except keeping 
them clean from weeds in ſummer) is all the 


trouble they will require. 
1. Common Milk-wort is titled, Polygala fori- 


When the ſeeds do not ripen in England, they 


— 


minimis. 


— 


— 


Po gala buxi minoris folio, 


tandria; and the characters are, 


E A; 


— 


bus criſtatis racemaſis, caulibus herbaceis ſimplicibus 
procumbentibus, foliis lineari-lanceolatis. Van Royen 
calls it, Polygala foliis lineari-lanceolatis, caulibus 
diffuſis berbaceis , Cluſius, Polygala vulgaris major; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Pohgala vulgaris; allo, Polygala 
major; Tournefort, Polygala alba; Ray, Poly- 
gala myrtifolia palufiris humilis et ramsfior ; Boer- 
haave, Polygala carnea ; allo; Polygala violacea; 
and Gerard, Polygala. It grows naturally in dry, 
heathy, barren places in England, and moſt parts 
of Europe. <a 

2. Bitter Milk-wort is, Polygala floribus criſtatis 


— 


racemoſis, caulibus erectiuſculis, foliis radicalibus 


obovatis majoribus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Po- 


_ Iygala vulgaris, foliis circa radicem rotundioribus, 


flore ceruleo, ſapore admodum amaro; and Vaillant, 
It grows naturally on 
the mountainous parts of Gaul and Auſtria. 


3. Shrubby Portugal Milk-wort is, Polygala 


oribus imberbibus racemoſis, caulibus fruticaſis, 
foliis minutiſſimis ellipticis. 


Tournefort calls it, 


Polygala Lufitanica fruteſcens, magno fore, foliis 


It grows naturally in Spain and Por- 
tugal. £ * 
4. Dwarf Box Milk-wort is, Polygala floribus 


imberbibus ſparſis : carind apice ſubrotundo, caule 


fruticoſo, foliis lanceolatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Chamebuxus flore Colutee ; and Cluſius, Anony- 
mos flore Colutee. It grows naturally on the moun- 


| tainous parts of Auſtria, Helvetia, and Alſace. 


5. Senega Milk-wort, or Rattle Snake-wort, 
is, Polygala- floribus imberbibus ſpicatis, caule erecto 


Berbaceo fimpliciſſimo, foliis lato-lanceolatis. Gro- 


novius calls it, Polygala caule ſimplici erecto, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis alternis integerrimis, racemo termi- 
nali erefio, and Ray, Plantula Marilandica, caule 


compoſitã. 
vania, and Maryland. 5 
Polygala is of the claſs and order Diadelphia Oc- 


1. Cal vx is a ſmall perianthium compoſed o 


non ramoſo, ſpicd in faſtigio ſingulari e floſculis albis 
It grows naturally in Virginia, Penſyl- 


chf and 


order in 


„the Lin- 


nan 


three oval, acute, permanent leaves; two of ſyſtem; 


which are below the corolla, the other is above 


2. CoroLLA is papilionaceous as to the figure, 


but the number of petals are indeterminate. 


The alæ are large, oval, plane, and placed 
beyond the other parts of the corolla. 
The vexillum 1s ſhort, tubular, nearly cylin- 


The cha- 
raters, 


drical, and a little reflexed and bifid at the 


top. 


coſe towards the apex. | 
3. STAMINA are diadelphous filaments included 

in the carina, having eight ſimple antheres. 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong 


5. PERICARPIUM 1s a turbinated, heart-ſhaped, 


| compreſſed capſule, compoſed of two valves, and 


containing two cells. 5 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are ſingle, and oval. 


CHAP. 


The carina is concave, compreſſed, and ventri- 


| rmen, | 
a ſimple erect ſtyle, and a thickiſh bifid ſtigma. 


a. 
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CCCLX. 


POLYGONUM, KNOT-GRASS. 


Ts 


F this genus there are, 

1. Greater Biſtort, or Snake weed: 
$pecies. 2. Small Biſtort, or Snake-weed. 
Ho, 3. Perennial Arſmart. 

4. Virginian Arſmart. 
5. Sea Knot-grals. 
| 6. Oriental Buck-wheat. 

Dieſcrip- 


5 1. Greater Biſtort, or Snake-weed. This hath 
eee a thick, oblique, intorted root, blackiſh on the 
Biſlort. outſide, and reddiſh within. The ſtalk is round, 
ſimple, ſlender, jointed, and about two feet high. 

The leaves are oval, oblong, acuminated, and 


grow alternately on the ſtalks. The flowers : 


come out from the tops of the ſtalks in ſhort. 
thick ſpikes; they are ſmall, but of a whitiſh- 
red colour, appear in May and June, and the 
ſeeds ripen in July and Auguſt. 
| Medicinal The root of this plant is a moſt powerful 
properties aſtringent, and is uſed both internally and exter- 
nally for immoderate hæmorrhages and other 
fluxes. It is alſo ſaid to be good for healing ſore 
mouths, and faitening of looſe teeth, by holding 
it in the mouth at repeated intervals for ſome 


Small 


Riten. 2, Small Biſtort, or Snake-weed, The 3 
 —_— 


like the former, but ſmaller, and leſs vermicularly 
: bent. The ſtalk is round, ſlender, jointed, and 
fix inches high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
and long for ſo ſmall a plant; they are of a good 
green colour on their upper-fide, tho paler un- 
derneath, and thoſe on the (talks grow alternately. 
The flowers come out in long ſpikes from the 
tops of the ſtalks; they are of a whitiſh-red co- 
lour, appear in June, and are ſucceeded by large 
reddiſh- coloured ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt. 


T he root of this plant is poſſeſſed of the qua- 
lities of the former, 


| Perennial 3. Perennial Arſmart. The root is long, | 


Arſmart, jointed, and fibrous. The ftalks are weak, ten- 
der, and float in the water, or lie on"the ground. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, long, narrow, pointed, 
and grow alternately, The flowers come out in 
| ſpikes from the tops of the ftalks; they are of 
a pale-red or purple colour, appear in June and 
July, and are ſucceeded by hard three-ſided ſeeds, 
which ripen 1n September. | | 


This plant grows in ditches and ſtanding wa- 


ters, but will nevertheleſs thrive very well by 
land, if planted in a moiſt ſoil, and a ſhady ſitua- 
tion. 5 e ee | 
Virginian 4. Virginian Arſmart. The root is fibrous and 
Arimart, ſpreading. The ſtalks are round, tough, and 
branching near the bottom, The leaves are of 
an oval figure, uſually ſpotted, and grow alter- 
nately. The flowers come out in ſpikes from 
the ends of the branches; they are of a white 
colour, having frequently a light tinge of red or 
purple; they appear in July, and the ſeeds ſome- 
times ripen in the autumn. 
Sea Kuot- g. Sea Knot-Graſs. The root is long, ſlender, 
Graſs, tough, and full of fibres, The ſtalks are ligneous, 
tough, white, jointed, perennial, and divide into 


— 


— 


or full of joints. The leaves are oval, oblong, of a 
bluiſh-white colour, and faltiſh to the taſte. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves al- 
| moſt the whole length of the branches; they are 
ſmall, of a whitiſh-green colour, appear in July, 

and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

6. Oriental Buck-wheat. This hath a woody, 53 
tough, fibrated, creeping root. The ſtalks are oriental 
Joirited, grow to about a yard high, and divide Buck- 
into numerous jointed branches, which ſpread wheat 
_ themſelves every way. The leaves are ſpear- 1 7 88 5 
ſhaped, narrow, pointed, ſmooth, and of a pale- 

green colour. The flowers are produced in looſe 

{pikes from the ends of the branches; they are 

of a white colour, appear in June, and the ſeeds 

ripen in September. | 

he firſt two ſorts are propagated by parting Culture. 
of the roots in the autumn, and planting them 


in moiſt places. The third ſort may be ſet by 


the ſides of ditches, and the ſtalks will float in - 

the water, and ſtrike root at the joints, always 
making great encreaſe : It may be ſet in ſome moiſt 
ſhady part of the garden, where it will grow and 


| Nouriſh exceeding well. The fourth, fifth, and 


ſixth forts will grow any where; though they 
like the ſhade and moiſture, and their encreaſe 
is by parting of the roots in the autumn, winter, 
or early in the ſpring.  _ Es 
They are allo propagated by ſowing of the 
ſeeds, the beſt time for which is the autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe. In the ſpring the plants 
mult be thinned to proper diſtances ; all ſummer 
they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and watered 
in dry weather; and in the autumn may be re- 


moved to the places where they are deſigned to 
remain. | | 


I, Greater Biſtort, or Snake-weed, is titled, 
Polygonum caule fimpliciſſimo, monoſtachyo, foliis 
ovatis in petiolum decurrentibus. In the Hortus 


Titles, 


| Clifort. it is termed, Biſtorta foliis ovato-oblongis 


acuminatis. Cammerarius calls it, Biforta ; Caſ- 
par Bauhine, Biftorta major, radice magis intortd; 
Gerard, Biſtorta major; and Parkinſon, Biftorta 
vulgaris, It grows naturally in moiſt places and 
meadows in England, and is common in the Hel- 
vetian and Auſtrian mountains. | 8 
2. Small Biſtort, or Snake- weed is titled, Po- 


Hheonum caule fimpliciſſimo, monoſtachyo, foliis lan- 


ceolatis. In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Biſtorta 


| foliis lanceolatis. Amman calls it, Biforta mon- 


tana minor, radice intortd inodord, floſculis in ſpicæ 
cacumine albis ferilibus, infernd ſpice parte luber- 
culis proliferis turbinatis puniceis fecundd; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Biſtorta Alpina minor; alſo, Viſtorta 
media; Haller, Biſtorta Alpina minima; Gerard, 
Biſtorta minor; Parkinſon, Biſtorta minor noſtras; 
and Ray, Biftorta minima Alpina, foliis imis ſubro- 
tundis & ininutiſſimè ſerratis, It grows common 


in mountainous places in England, and molt parts 


of Europe. | | 
3. Perennial Arſmart is, Pelygonum floribus pen. 
tandris ſemidigynis, ſtaminibus corolla longioribes. 


numerous ſlender branches, which are alfo knotty, 


In the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, Perficaria 
| forum 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


„ as i 2x ae. 


FR 


ry 


LIT I hes 


f;oliis ovatis. 


flrrum ſtaminibus quinis corollam ſuperantibus, ſtylo 
bifido, in the Flora Suecia, Perficaria floribus 
pentandris dipynis, corolla ſtaminibus breviore. Caſ- 
* Bauhine calls it, Potamogeton ſalicis folio ; 

ay, Perficaria ſalicis folio perennis, potamogeton 


anguſtifolium dicta; Gerard, Potamogeton anguſti- | 


folium ; and Parkinſon, Fontalis major longifolia. 


It grows naturally in ditches and moiſt places in 


England, and moſt countries of Europe. 
4. Virginian Arſmart is, Polygonum floribus 

pentandris ſemidigynis, corollis adrift 

In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 

Perficaria florum ſtaminibus quinis, Mylo duplici, 

coro!li quadriſidd inæquali. Wachendorf calls it, 

Perſicaria floribus pentandris digynis, corolla qua- 


drifida inæquali; and Moriſon, Perſicaria fruteſcens 
It grows naturally 


maculoſa Virginiana, flore albo. 
in Virginia. 


dis inæqualibus, 


5. Sea Knot-Graſs is, Polygonum floribus oftan- 


Aris trigynts axillaribas, foliis ovali-lanceolatis ſem- 


pervirentibus, caule ſuffruteſcente. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Polygonum maritimum latifolium; John 
Bauhine, Polygonum marinum; Cammerarius, Po- 


 tygonum maritlimum; Gerard, Polygonum marinum 


maximum; and Parkinſon, Polygonum marinum | 


—— 


K — 


England; alſo on the Mediterranean, Eaſtern, and 
Virginian ſhores. e 

6. Oriental Buck- wheat is, Polygonum floribus 
ockandris trigynis racemoſis, foliis lanceolatis, canle 
divaricato patulo. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, 


Helxine foliis lanceolatis, caule diffuſo. Tournefort 


calls it, Fagepyrum orientale ramoſum & multiſlorum, 


Perſicariæ folio, and Boccone, Perficaria Alpina 


altera ſaxalilis, foliis durioribus acutis. It is a 


native of Siheria and Corſica. 
Pohgonum is of the claſs and order Octandria Claſs and 
Trigynia; and the characters are, order 
1. CAL vx is a turbinated perianthium, co- Phot 
loured on the inner ſide, and divided into five Syſtem.“ 
oval, obtuſe, permanent ſegments. The cha- 
2. CorolLa. There is none. | raCters, 
3. STAMINA are for the moſt part eight very 


ſhort aw-ſhaped filaments, with roundiſh incum- 


bent anther. | | 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a triquetrous ger- 


men, and for the moſt part of three very ſhort fili- 
form ſtyles with ſimple ſtigmas. EO 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeed 
is wrapped in the calyx. _ | 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, triquetrous, and 


majus. It grows naturally on the ſea-ſhores in acute, 
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Species. 


Virginian 


and 
Canada 


Poſymaja are large, angular, hollowed on the edges, and 
| deſeribed. 


CH AP. 


CCCLXI. 


. a en Gy * A. 


"F\HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, g 5 


called, 


1. Virginian Pohmniag. 29; 


2. Canada Polymnia. 


ſeveral robuſt ſtalks to the height of about five 
feet. The leaves are large, angular, ſinuated, 


Oriental Plane-tree, and grow oppoſite by pairs. 


The flowers adorn the upper parts of the plant | 
in moderate plenty; they are of a yellow colour, 


appear in July, Auguſt, and September, but are 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 


2. Canada Polymnia, The ſtalks are upright, | 


firm, and three or four feet high. The leaves 


grow alternately. The flowers come out from 
the tops of the plant on ſlender footſtalks ; they 


are of a yellow colour, appear in Auguſt and 


gation, 


the ſpring. 


Titles, 


September, but are very rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds 


in England. 
Its propa- 


The ſtalks of both theſe ſpecies die to the 
ground every autumn, and freſh ones ariſe in 


the roots, which ſhould be done in the autumn, 
when the ſtalks decay ; they love a light, freſh, 
moiſt ſoil, and an open ſituation ; and being thus 
ſtationed the ſtalks will be ſtronger, and the 


flowers larger and fairer, than ſuch as are pro- 


duced in dry ſandy ſoils in confined places. 
1. The firſt baer is titled, Polymnia foliis 
oppoſitis baſtatoſinuatis. In the Hortus Clfert. 


5 8 5 
1. Virginian Polymnia, This plant riſes with | 


divided on the edges in the manner of thoſe of the 


They are propagated by parting of 


haſtato-ſinuatis, 


it is termed, Ofteoſpermum foliis oppeſitis palmatis, 
Moriſon calls it, Chryſanthemum perenne Virginia- 
num majus, platani orientalis folio, and Plukenet, 


| Chryſanthemum, anguloſis platani foliis, Virginianum. 


It grows naturally in Virginia. | 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Polymnia foliis alternis 
In the Amwnitates Acad. it is 
termed ſimply, Pohymnia. It grows naturally in 
Canada. | es | | 


Polymnia is of the claſs and order Syngeneſia 
Polygamia Neceſſaria ; and the characters are, on and 


1. CaLyx conſiſts of two parts. The general in the 


or outer calyx conſiſts of five large, oval, ſpread- Linn 


ing leaves; the ſuperior is compoſed of ten cym- 3 
biform folioles, which ſtand erect. racter:. 


2. CoRolL A. The compound Yower is ra- 
diated. The hermaphrodite flowers are many in 
the diſk, and the females are five or ten in the 
radius, | 8 

Each hermaphrodite floret conſiſts of one fun- 
nel-ſhaped petal, cut at the brim into five 
parts; - | 5 | 

The females are each one tongue-ſhaped petal, 


having three indented at the top. 


3. SrauixA of the ee are five 
filaments, with a cylindrical tubular anthera that 


is a little longer than the corolla. | 
4. PisTILLUM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 


of a very ſmall germen, a filiform ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. * 


In the females, it conſiſts of a large uber 
| A li- 
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a filiforme ſtyle the length of the tube, and two 
acute ſtigmas. | | . 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. | 


6. Semina of the hermaphrodite florets are 
none. 
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Of the females they are ſingle, oboval, gibbous, 
naked, and lightly angular underneath. The 
receptacle is paleaceous, convex, and imbrica- 
ted. The paleæ are oval, concave, obtuſe, an 


the length of the florets. ON 4-4 


EH AP. - COOL 


POLYPODIUM, POLYPODY. 


"] HERE are numerous ſpecies of this genus, 


moſt of which are natives of the Indies, 
and not propagated in gardens, The more 
hardy ſpecies, which are natives of Britain, or 
uch as are found in ſome collections, are uſually 
ene; „„ — 
Species, 1. Common Polypody, or Wall Fern. 
2. Virginian Polypody. „„ 
3. Great Polypody, or Spleenwort. 
4. Welch Polypod y. | 
g. Wood Polypody. 
6. Sweet Polypody. 
7. Rock Polypody. 
8. Creſted Polypody. _ 
9, Male Polypocy, or Fern. 
10. Female Poiypody. | 
11. Prickly Polypody. 
12, Stone LPolypody. 
12. New York Poiypody. _ 
14. Marginal-fruicd Polypody. 
15. Bulbiferous Polypody. 
16. Brittle Polypody. 
17. Royal Polypody. 
18. Branched Polypody. 
19, Portugal Polypody. 
20, Golden Polypody. 


 Deferip., 1. Common Polypody, or Wall Fern. The 
tion cf root is thick, long, ipreading, of a duſky-brown 
Commen colour, full of tubercles, and hung with nume- 
Tous flender fibres. The leaves are all diſtinct 
plants; they are pinnatifid, and grow on naked 
footſtalks. The ſtalks are naked for about five 

or ſix inches high; the pinnæ are broadeſt near 

the bottom, and diminiſh gradually to a point 

at the top ; they are of an oblong figure, obtuſe, 

ſlightly ſerrated on their edges, of a dark-green 


colour on their upper-lide, and beautifully ſpotted 


underneath with yellow dots, which are the fruc- 
tifications of the plants. 


Virginian 2. Virginian Polypody. The root is ſlender, 


ſmooth, creeping, and hung with numerous ſlen- 


der fibres. The leaves or rather plants are nu- 
merous, five or ſix inches high, pinnarifid, and 
ſupported by ſtalks, which are naked about two 
inches from the ground. The pinnæ are longeſt 


— —— 


near the baſe, and diminiſh to a point like the 


preceding; they are of an oblong figure, ob- 
tuſe, ſlightly ſerrated, and ſmooth on both 
des. on 
Vol, 1. 
63 


| 


2. Great Polypody, or Spleen-wort. The root 
is fibrous and ſtringy. The leaves are pinnated, 
and about a foot high, The pinnæ are lunulated, 
hairy, ſerrated on their edges, ſharp-pointed, and 


| grow on ſlender narrow footſtalss, which are 
naked for about two or three inches from the 


ground. 


|| © 4. Welch Polypody. This plant is often called Wach, 
I Jagged Polypody. The ſtalks are naked for about 


two inches, and are adorned with the pinnæ on 


each ſide for about {ix inches in length; theſe 
| are ſpear-ſhaped, and their edges cut or jagged 
{| almolt to the mid-rib; they are of a brown:ſh- 
green colour on their upper-ſide, but yellowiſh 
underneath by the farina of the fructifications. | 
5. Wood Polypody. The leaves or rather x. 
plants are nearly bipinnated; the pinnæ are of : 
| different figures, but for the moſt part ſpear- 
| ſhaped, pinnatifid, and hairy; the lower ones 
| are reflexed, hang drooping, and are itationed 
on firm pale-coloured footttalks. The fructifi- 
| cations are numerous, ſpotted on the backs, and 
their colour is a yellowiſh-brown. _ | 
6. Sweet Polypody. The leaves are nearly Sweet, 
bipinnated, ſpear-ſhaped, and grow on paleaceous | 
rigid footſtalks. The folioles are cloſely ſet to- 
gether; the lateral lobes are obtuſe, deeply ſer- 
rated on their edges, and the whole plant, eſpe- 
cially the root, is of a ſtrong, and to many a 


very agreeable odour.  _ 
7. Rock Polypody. This is a ſmall elegant 


Fern about three or four inches high, nearly bi- 


pinnated, and ſpear-ſhaped. The folioles are 
thort, roundiſh, have two or three indentures on 
the edges, and are ſtationed on ſmooth, gloſiy, 
ſhort, ſlender footſtalks. | 

8. Creſted Polypody. The root is compoſed 
of a multitude of imall black fibres. The leaves 
are nearly bipinnated, large, and in good ground 
three or four feet high. The folioles are cf an 
oval oblong figure, and the pinnz are obtuſe, 


and acutely ſerrated at the top; they are ſup- 


ported by long ſtrong footſtalks, which are fſat 
on one ſide, round on the other, and naked a 
foot and a half before the ſetting- on of the 
branches; the whole leaf is of a ſtrong green 


colour on the outſide, but paler and reddiſh un- 


derneath, through the effect of the fructifica- 
tions. | 


9. Male Polypody, or Fern, is well known. 
8 2 | | The 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING 


EARL] LET 


AND GARDENING. 


M dicinal 


properties 


ob this 
plant. 


Female, 


Prickly, 


, —_ 7 — _—__ noms _ * 


The leaves are bipinnated, large, and grow on 
paleaceous footſtalks. The pinnulæ are obtuſe, 
crenated on their edges, and of a yellowiſh-green 
colour. | | 


is aperient, and faid to be good for deſtroying 
worms in the kuman body. | 

10. Female Polypody. The root is long, 
black, and creeping. The leaves are bipinnated, 
large, and grow on ſtrong, upright, naked foot- 
ſtalks. The pinnulz are ipear-ſhaped and acute, 
bur variouſly indented, ſome being cut almoſt to 
the mid-rib, others poſſeſſed of ſlighter indentures, 
whiltt others again are nearly entire, 

The root is poſſeſſed of the ſame qualities with 
the former. 8 | 


11. Prickly Polypody. The root is creeping. 


The leaves are bipinnated, large, and ſupported 


by ſtrigoſe footſtalks. The pinnulæ are lunu— 


lated, broad, ciliated, indented, and prickly ; 


Stone, 


Ma ginal, 


Bulbife- 


rous, 


they have prickly appendages at the baſe, and 
the whole leaf is of a dark-green colour on the 
outſide, but duſty underneath, through the effect 
of the frutifications. lo 


The folioles are ſpear-ſhaped, and at a conſi- 


derable diſtance from each other. The pinnæ 
allo are remote, ſpear-{haped, and acutely ſawed 


on their edges. | | | | | 
13. New York Polypody. This 1s a large 


_ bipinnated fern, elevated on a ſmooth ſtrong foot- 


ſtalk, and grows about a yard high. The pinnæ 
are oblong, entire, clofe arranged, run almoſt 
parallel to each other, and the tructifications are 


numerous, in the form of little ſpots on the under- | 


ſide. | 


14. Marginal Polypody. This is a bipinnated 
Fern about the ſize of the former. The pinnæ 
are oblong, finuated, obtuſely ſerrated towards 
the baſe, and are made remarkable by carrying 


their moſt conſpicuous fructifications on the 


margin, or cloſe to the edges on the under-fide, 
The leaves are 


15. Bulbiferous Polypody. 
bipinnated, and the folioles are arranged at a 


conſiderable diſtance from each other. The pinnæ 


on their under-ſide. „„ 
16. Brittle Polypody. This alſo is a bipinnated 


Fern. The folioles are remote; the pinnæ are 


roundiſh, cut or jagged on their edges, and the 


fructifications are in form of black ſpots under- 


Royal, 


neath. The footſtalk is ſlender, and of a very 


brittle nature. | OE be 
17. Royal Polypody. This is a very beau- 


tiful bipinnated Fern. The folioles are placed 


nearly oppoſite to each other; and the pinnæ are 


elegantly cut or jagged on their edges. It is of a 
light- green colour on the upper ſide, but yellowiſh 
the abundance of the farina 


underneath, by 


vwhich will be duſted all over the bottom. 


Branched, 


18. Branched Polypody. The root is creep- 


ing, black, hairy, and very aſtringent. The 


ſtalks are upright, ſlender, naked for about a 


foot high, and then branch out into many di- 


viſions; theſe are pinnated, and the pinnæ are 


finely cut or divided almoſt to the midrib The 


Portugal, 


plant differs in height according to its different 


ſituation. In ſome places it 1s two feet and a 
half high; in others not a foot. The fructifica- 


tions are in form of blackiſh ſpots on the under- 


ſide. | 

19. Portugal Polypody. The root is creeping, 
and hung with many fibres. The leaves are large 
ſupradecompound, and ſupported by firm ftriate 
footſtalks; the folioles are ranged alternately, 


* 


* bas — Re. es. eta bm 


and; the pinnz are oblong, and Jongituginally 
pinnatifid, | 


20. Golden Polypody, The root is very thick. Ad 
fleſhy, and creeps under the ſurface. The leave 
The root of this Fern is uſed in medicine, It | 


CE 


» Golden 
8 Poly pody 


are pinnated, and grow to a yard or more in height. deſciibed. 


The pinnæ are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, ſmooth, very 


long, of a bluiſh- green colour on the upper 
ſide, and dotted with large golden ſpots, which 
are the fructifications, on the under: ſide. 

This is the moſt admired of all the Polypodies, 
and much coveted for the gardens of the cu- 


nous. 


All the preceding ſpecies are eaſily propagated 
by parting of the roots, which may be done ſuc- 
ceſsfully any time in the autumn, winter, or early 


in the ſpring. J key ſhould be ſtationed in places 


as ſimilar as poſſible to their natural place of 
growth, which may be ſeen after their titles, and 
are all very hardy, except the laft ſpecies, which 
ſhould be planted in pots to be houted in bad 


weather 1n winter, 


1. Common Polypody, or Wall Fern, is en. 


1 8 | titled, Polypodium frondibus pinnatifidis : pinnis 
12 Stone Polypody is a looſe bipinn ated Fern. 


oblongis ſubérratis obtuſis, radice ſquamatd. In 


the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, Pohypodium 


fronde pinnatd : piunis lanceolatis indiviſis ſerrulatis 


alternis connato-ſeſſulibus , in the Flora Lapp. Poly- 


podium pinnatum : pinnis lanceolatis integris. Do- 


donæus calls it, Polypodizm majus; Caſpar Bau- 


hine, Polypodium vulgare; alſo, Polypodium minus; 


| Gerard, Polypodium; and Ray, Polypodium murale 


pinnulis ſerratis. It grows naturally on old walls, 


Method 


Zation. 


Titles. 


in chinks of rocks, dry banks, and ſhady places 


in England, and moſt countries of Europe. 


face, Plumier, Polypodium radice tenui et re- 


pente; and Moriſon, Polypodium Virginienſe minus, 
foliis obtufioribus, It grows naturally in dry ſhady 


places in Virginia. Th | 
3. Great Polypody, or Spleen-wort, is, Poly- 
podium ſrondibus pinnaiis : pinnis lunulatis ciliats- 


| ſerratis declinatis, ſtipitibus ſirige/ts. Caſpar Bau- 
are oblong, obtuſe, ſerrated, and remarkable | 
for carrying globules or little bulbs like berries 


hine calls it, Lonchitis aſpera; Gerard, Lonchitis 


aſpera major; and Parkinſon, Lonchitis aſpera 


major Maithioli, It grows naturally in fiſſures 


| 2. Virginian Polypody is, Polypodium frondibus ; 
Pinnatifidis : pinnis oblongis ſubſerratis obtufts, radice 
Levi, Petiver calls it, Polypodium minus vulgaris 


of rocks in Wales, and the North of England; 


alſo in Alpine ſituations in moſt countries of 


Europe. | 


4. Welch Polypody is, Polypodium frondibus 


| pinnatifidis : pinnis lanceolatis lacero-pinnatifidis 
| ſerratis. Van Royen calls it, Polypodium freude 


pinnatifids : foliolis lanceolatis finuato-pinnatifidis ; 
Moriſon, Polypodium Cambro-Britannicum, lobis 
foliorum profundè dentatis; Ray, Polypedium Cam- 
bro-Britannicum, pinnulis ad margines laciniatis; 
and Plukenet, Filix ampliſſima, lobis foliorum laci- 


nialis, Cambrica. It grows naturally out of Welch 


rocks, and in ſome parts of France. 5 
5. Wood Polypody is, Polypodium frondibus 


ſub-bipinnatis : foliolis infimis reflexis : paridiis pin- 


nuld quadrangulari coadunatis. In the Flora Lapp. 
it is termed, Polypodium pinnatum : pinnis lanceo- 
latis pinnatifidis integris : inferioribus nutantibus. 
Moriſon calls it, Filix minor Britannica, pediculo 
pallidiore, alis inferioribus deorſum ſpeftantibus ; and 
Petiver, Filix non ramoſa minor & ſylueſtris. It 
grows naturally in the chinks of rocks, and moiſt, 
ſhady, woodland places in England, and moſt 


countries of Europe; alſo in Virginia. 


6. Sweet Polypody is, Polypodium frondibus : 


| ſub-bipinuatis lanceolatss : foliolis confertis : lobis 
obtuſis ſerratis, ſtipite paleaces. 
| Dryopteris rubrum Idæum ſpirans. It grows natu- 


Amman calls it, 


rally 
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rally in the chinks of rocks, and moiſt places in 


England and Siberia. 
7. Rock Polypody is, Polypodium - frondibus 


ſubbipinnatis lanceolalis : foliolis ſubrotundis argnte 


inciſis, ſtipite lævi. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Vili- 
cula fontana minen; and Barrelier, Adiantum filici- 
num durius criſpum minimum. It grows naturally 
out of the clifts of rocks, old walls, &c. in Eng- 
land and Siberia. | 


8. Creſted Polypody is, Pohypodium frondibus 


ſuvvipinnatis : folielis ovato-oblongis + pinnis ovtu- 
fiuſculis apice acute ſerratis, In the Flora Suecia 
it is termed, Polypodinm fronde duplicato-pinnatd : 
Pinnalis obtufis coadunatis crenatis. Moriſon calls 


it, Filix non ramoſa major pinnulis latiuſculis lon- 


gioribus in proſundos denticulos diviſis; Plukenet, 
Filix mas ramoſa, pinnulis dentatis; and Ray, Filix 
montana ramoſa minor argute denticulata. It grows 


naturally in woods and moiſt ſhady places in 


England, and moſt of the northern countries of 
Europe. | F | 
9. Male Polypody, or Fern; is, Pelypodium 


frondibus bipinnatis : pinnis obtuſis crenulatis, ſlipite 


paltaceo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it; Filix mas non 
ramoſa dentata; Fuchſius, Filis mas; Gerard, 


Filix mas non ramoſa, pinnulis anguſtis raris pro- 


fund? dentatis; and Parkinſon, Filix mas vulgaris. 


It grows naturally on heaths, in woods, and 


ftony grounds in England, and moſt parts of 
= 5 DL 

10. Female Polypody is, Polypsdium frondibus 
bipinnatis : pinnulis lanceolatis pinnatiſidis acutis. 
Moriſon calls it, Filix mas non ramoſa, pinnulis 


anguſtis rarioribus, profunde dentatis. It grows 
naturally in moiſt places in England, and moſt of 


the colder parts of Europe. 9 | 
11. Prickly Polypody is, Polypodium frondibus 

Bipinnatis: pinnis lunulatis ciliato-dentatis, ſtipite 

ftrigsſo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Filix mas aculeata 


major; Plukenet, Filix mas non ramoſa, pinnulis 


latis auriculatis ſpinoſis; and Ray, Filix aculeata 


major, piunulis auriculatis crebrioribus, foliis integris 


anguſtioribus. It grows naturally in ſhady places 


In England, and moſt countries of Europe. 


12. Stone Polypody is, Polypodium Frondibus 
bipurnatis : foliolis pinnati/que remotis lanceolatis : 
ſerraturis acuminatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Fi- 
licula montana major, ſ. adiantum album, filicis 


Folio; John Bauhine, Filix rhætica tenuiſſima den- 


ticulata ;, and Cluſius, Filix pumila ſaxatilis altera. 
It grows naturally in mountainous ſtony places 
in England, France, and Germany: 

13. New York Polypody is, Polypodium fron- 
dibus bipinnatis : pinnis oblongis integerrimis paral- 
lelis, ſtipite lævi. It grows naturally in Canada. 
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14. Marginal Polypody is, Poꝶpodium frondi- 
bus Lipinnatise pinnis baſi finuato-repandis frufiifica- 
995 ge marginalilus. It grows naturally in Ca- 
nada. | 5 
. 15, Bulbiferous Polypody is, Pohpodium fren- 
dibus bipinnatis : foliolis remotis : pinnis oblongis 
obtuſis ſerratis ſubtus bulbiferis, Van Royen calls 
it, Polypodium fronde duplicato-pinnatd, foliolis ob- 
longis obtuſis inciſis dorſo bulbiferis ; Plukenet, 
Filix ſaxatilis Canadenſium glebuliſera z and Cor- 
nutus, Flix baccifera, It grows naturally in 


Canada, 


16. Brittle Polypody is, Polypodium frondibus 
bipinnatis : foliolis remotis: pinnis ſubrotundis in- 
cis. Plukenet calls it, Filix ſaxatilis culiculs 


_ tenui fragili; Cluſius, Filix pumila ſaxatilis 2; and 


Caſpar Bauhine, Flix ſaxatilis non ramoſa nigris 
maculis punfata, It grows naturally in dry 
ſtony places in England, and the colder parts of 
Europe. | | 
17. Royal Polypody is, Polypodium 3 
bipinnatis: foliolis ſuboppoſitis : pinnis lacinialis. 
Vaillant calls it, Filix regiu, fumariæ pinnulis. It 
grows naturally in Gaul. 5 . 
18. Branched Polypody is, Po!ypodium frondibus 
ſupradecompaſitis : foliolis ternis bipinnatis. In the 


Flora Lapp. it is termed, Polypodium trifidum 


ramis pinnatis : pinnis pinnatifidis, Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Filix rameſa minor, pinnulis denlatis; 


Cluſius, Filix pumila ſauatilis; and Gerard, Dryop- 
teris Tragi. It grows naturally in dry, rocky, 


woodland places in England, and moſt parts of 


Europe. | 

19. Portugal Polypody is, Polypodinm ſrondidils 
ſupradecompoſitis : foliolis aliernis : pinnis oblorgis 
longitudinaliter pinnatifidis, Magnol calls it, F:uix 


| Luſitanica : polypodii radice. It grows naturally 


in Portugal, „ . 

20. Golden Polypody is, Polypodium fromdibus 
pinnatifidis Ievibus : pinnis oblougis diftantibus : 
inſimis patulis, terminali maxima, frufijicationibus 


* ſerialibus. In the Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, 
 Polypodium fronde pinnatd : pinnis lanceolatis inte- 
gerrimis baſi connatis patuiis : terminali maxima. 


Plumier calls it, Pohpodium majus aureum; Pe- 
tiver, Polypodium maximum; Sloane, Poly podium 


aldtiſſimum; and Moriſon, Polypodium Jamaicenſe 


majus et latins, alis longiorivus + puunctis aureis 


 averſa parte notatis. It grows naturally in Ame- 


rica, --: | 


Polypodium is of the claſs and order Cryptogamia 61, 


Filices; and of this genus the fructifications ap- and order 
| pear in form of roundiſh ſpots on the under ſide in he 
of the leaf. 55 1 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


F 


kt thi 


HNA F. 


00000 


F this genus there is one ſpecies, which may 


This 
mant 


etcribed. 


be made to grow in the moiſt parts of our | 


gardens, called, Virginian Pontederia. 

The ſtalks are. thick, herbaceous, and about a 
foot high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, pointed, 
large, of a thick conſiſtence, and grow on foot- 
ſtalks which embrace the ſtalk with their bale. 


The flowers are produced in ſhort cloſe ſpikes 


Method 
O propaà- 
gating 


. 


from the tops of the ſtalks, burſting from a ſpatha 
which opens longitudinally; they are of a blue 
colour, appear in June, but are not ſucceeded by 


ſeeds in our gardens. | 


I: is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be pro- 


cured from america. Thele ſhould be ſown in 


ſome moiſt boggy part of the garden made fine; 
and if the foil is not naturally light and ſandy, 
{ome drift ſand muſt be added. When the plants 


come up, the culture they require will be to thin 
them where they are too cloſe, keep them clean 


from weeds, and to afford them abundance of 


water in dry weather; for the plant is naturally 


an aquatick, and in Virginia rites in places that 
are almoſt always overfiowed with that element. 


The roots allo may be ſent over planted in 


boxes or pots, and when they arrive here may 


be turned out, with the mould at the roots, into | 


ſome light, boggy, moiſt, well-ſheltered place, 


Where they will grow and annually produce flow- 


ers, though the ſceds ſeldom ripen here, 


* 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 


— — 


CCCLX1I. 


5 RF 1 


This ſpecies is titled, Pontederia foliis cordatis, Tit 
floribus ſpicatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Pontederia floribus ſpicatis. Petiver calls 
its Gladiolus lacuſtris Virginianus ceruleus, ſagittæ 


les, 


Folio; Moriſon, Sagittæ ſimilis planta paluſtris 


Virginiana, ſpicd florum cœruled; and Plumier, 
Plantagini aquatice quodammodo accedens, floribus 
cæ ruleis hbyacinthi ſpicatis. It grows naturally in 
watery places in Virginia. | | 


Pontederia is of the claſs and order Hexandria Clafs and 
| order in 


| py 8 the Lin- 
I. Cal vx is an oblong ſpatha opening ſide- edgy 
Ways. ſyſtem. 


2. Cox olL A is a tubular petal divided into The cha. 


two parts. The upper lip is ſtraight, equal, and 9 


divided into three ſegments; the lower lip is re- 
flexed, and divided into three equal ſegments. 


3. STAMINA, There are fix filaments, the three 


longeſt of which are inſerted in the mouth of the 


corolla, the other three in the baſe; and their 


antheræ are oblong and erect. | = 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 


ſituated below the corolla, a fimple declining 


{tyle, and a thickiſh ſtigma. | 
5. PERICARPIUM 1s a fleſhy, conical, trian- 
gular, triſulcated, capſule, containing three cells. 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and roundiſh. 


[hn e- -A- --- 4-4-4 4-1 


Species. 


CH AF: 


ccclLxIv. 


 POTAMOGETON, POND-WEED. 


FR OR the fake of thoſe who may be deſirous 


of having the different ſorts of Pond-weed, 


and not to recommend them as cultivated plants, 
this genus is introduced in this place. The re- 
ſpective ſpecies are uſually called by the ſeveral 
names of, Oy = 

1. Broad-leaved Pond-weed, 

2. Perfoliated Pond-weed. 

3. Long-leaved Pond-weed. 

4. The Greater Water Cal:rops. 

g. Ihe Leſſer Water Caltrops, or Frog's Let- 
tuce. 


6. Compreſſed Pond-weed. 
7. Fennel-leaved Pond-werd. 


: 8. Graſs-leaved 8 


9. Small Graſs-leaved Pond- weed. 
10. Sea Pond-weed. 


1. Broad- leaved Pond- weed. The root is long, Proad- 
jointed, white, and fibrous. The ſtalks are very pong. 
long, round, jointed, branching, and ariſe to the „ed 
top of the water. The leaves are broad, oblong, deſcribed- 
oval, and grow ſingly at the joints on long foot- 
ſtalks; they are generally of a browniſh-green 
colour, and part of them will be immerſed in 
the water, and others lie floating on the ſurface, 

The flowers come out in ſpikes from the tops of 
the ſtalks; they are ſmall, and of a light- red, 


purple, 


__Com- 


CLIT 


pw i 


E EN EN N I A L 
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and 

Long- 
len ved 
Pond- 


weed 


deſciib ed. 


The 
__ Greater 


purple, or yellowiſh colour, for there are all thoſe 
varieties; they appear chielly in Auguit, aud 
the feeds ripen in the autumn. 8 

2. Perioliated Fond-weed, The root is creep- 
ing, long, and white. The ſtalks are ſlender, 
round, jointed, branching, and will rear their 
heads three or four feet above the water. 
The leaves are heart-ſhaped, pointed, of a thin 


ſubſtance, ribbed, ſhining, and ſurround the ſtalk 


with their baſe, 1 he flowers come out in ſpikes 
from the diviſions of the ſtalks they are {mall, 
of a whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, appear in June 
and July, and the ſceds ripen in September. 

3. Long-leaved Pond-weed, The root is thick, 
round, creeping, jointed, and ſends forth fibres 
from the joints, which ſtrike deep into the mud. 
The ſtalks are moderately thick, round, jointed, 
and ſhew their tops above the ſurface of the water. 


1 he leaves are fpear-ſhaped, long, narrow, ſharp- 
pointed, and ſhining, The flowers come out 


trom the tops of the ſtalks in cloſe ſpikes; they 
are ſmall, of a reddiſh colour, appear chiefly in 
June, but frequently ſhew themſelves in ſubſe- 
quent months, and in the autunin. 


4. The Greater Water Caltrops. The ſtalks 


are thin, flat, reddiſh, bending various ways, 
and ſtrike root from the lower joints. The leaves 
are ſyear-ſhaped, curled, or waved, ſerrated on 


their edges, of a reddiſh-green colour, and grow 
alternately on the ſtalks, though oppoſite, by pairs, 


and 

The 

Leſler 

Water 

_ Caltrops 
deſctibed. 


near the ends of the branches. The flowers come 
out a few together, forming a ſpike, from the 


wings of the leaves near the top of the plant, on 


ſhort thickiſh footſtalks; they are of a reddiſh 


colour, and appear chiefly in June and July. 

g. The Leſſer Water Caltrops, or Frog's Let- 
tuce. The ſtalks are ſlender, round, kneed or 
jointed, bending various ways, and branching 
near the top, The leaves are ſpear - ſhaped, 
pointed, ſerrated, ſlightly waved, and grow op- 


poſite to each other at the joints. The flowers 
come out by pairs on. ſlender footſtalks, are of 


a whitiſh-green colour, and appear chiefly in 


Deſcrip- 


tion of 


Frelied, 


Fennel. 
leaved, 


July. 


6. Compreſſed Pond-weed. The ſtalk is com- 


preſſed, almoſt flat, branching, jointed, and im- 


merſed in the water. The leaves are narrow, 


obtuſe, a little waved, long, thin, longitudinally 
ribbed, and grow alternately on the ſtalks, but 


oppoſite ncar the tops of the branches, where 


the flowers are produced. The flowers come out 


in ſhort ſpikes from the wings of the leaves, are 
ſmall and greeniſh, having a little red in the 
middle, and appear chiefly in June and July. 


7. Fennel-leaved Pond - weed. The root is 
long, flender, fibrous, and ſtrikes deep into the 


mud, The ſtalks are weak, bending various 


ways, ſeveral feet long, according to the depth 


Grafſe. 


icaved, 


of the water, and divide into many branches, 
eſpecially near the top. The leaves are com- 


poſed of many long, narrow, acute ſegments, 


which run nearly parallel to each other, join at 


their baſe, and grow alternately on weak, tender 


foorſtalks. The flowers come out in ſlender 
ſpikes from the upper parts of the plant; they 
are ſmall and white, having a little yellow in the 
center, and flouriſh chiefly in June and July. 

8. Graſs-keaved Pondweed, The ſtalks are 
weak, branching, and immerſed in the water. 
The leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſeſſile, and 


_ grow alternately. Phe flowers come out in {mall 


Small 
Graſs. 
leaved, 


ſpikes from the upper parts of the plants, and 


appear chicfly in June and July. 
9. Small Graſs-leaved Pond-weed. The ſtalk 


is taper, ſlender, weak, and branching. The 


leaves are narrow, graſſy, and grow ſometimes 
oppoſite to each other, and ſometimes alternately 


Vor. I. 
04 


0 


cuced from the wings of the leaves on the up- 

per parts of the plant, appear in June, and 
continue in ſucceſſion until the end of ſummer. 

10. Sea Pond-weed, The ſtalks divide into 


The leaves are narrow, grafl}, grow alternately, 
and ſurround the ſtalk with their baſe. The 
flowers come out in roundiſh bunches from the 
upper parts of the plant, are moderately large, 
and appear chiefly in Auguſt. 

All theſe ſpecies grow naturally in ditches, 
ſtanding- waters, ponds, &c. and are, not culü— 
vated plants. Nevertheleſs, if any perſon is de- 
ſirous of furniſhing his ditches or diſtant waters 
with theſe plants tor his obſervation, it may be 
eaſily effected by inſerting the roots in the mud 
at any time of the year; or, if the ſeeds of the 


and thrown into the water, they will grow, elpe- 
. cially if the bottom be full of mud, iz 

1. Broad-leaved Pond-weed is entitled, Pota- 
mogeton foliis cblongo-ovatis petiolatis natantibus. 
In the Flora Lappenica it is termed, Petamogeton 
foliis ovato-oblongis natantibus. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Potamogeton rotundiſclium; Gerard, Po- 
tamogeton latifolium; and Parkinſon, Fontalis ma» 
jor latifolia vulgaris. It grows naturally in lakes 


2. Perfoliated Pond-weed is, Potamogeton fo- 
lis cordatis amplexicaulibus. Ray calls it, Pota- 


| Dodonæi; and Loeſel, Potamogeton rotundifolium 
allerum. It grows naturally in lakes and fivers in 
England and moſt countries of Europe. 


ſoliis lanceolatis planis in petiolos deſinentibus. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Potamogeton ſoliis anguſtis 
ſplendentibus ; John Bauhine, Fontalis lucens ma- 


lucido, lato, oblongo, acuto; and Gerard, Potamo- 
geton longis acutis foliis. It grows naturally in 


parts of Europe. | 
4. Greater Water Caltrops is, Potamogeton fo- 


Bauhine calls it, Potamogeton folits criſpis, ſ. 
Petagometon, ſ. Fontinalis criſpa ; Gerard, Tri- 


ſon, Tribulus aqualicus minor prior. It grows na- 
turally in waters almoſt every- where. 
5. Leſſer Water Caltrops, or Frog's Lettuce, 
is, Potamogeton foliis lanceolatis oppaſitis ſubundu- 
latis, Guettard calls it, Potamogeton foliis lan- 
ceolatis obſcure undulatis, caulibus longe ramoſis; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Potamogeton longo ſerrato folio 
John Bauhine, Potamogeton, ſ. fontalis media lu- 
cens; Gerard, Tribulus aquaticus minor, moſcatellæ 
Horibus; and Parkinſon, Tribulus aquaticus minor 


land and moſt countries of Europe. 


liis linearibus obtufis, caule compreſſo. Haller calls 
it, Potamogeton caule plano, folits graminets undu- 
latis, ſpicd exigu; Ray, Potamogeton caule com- 


in ditches and rivers in England and moſt parts 
of Europe. | | | 

7. Fennel-leaved Pond-weed is, Potamogeton 
foliis ſetaceis parallelis approximatis diftichis. Van 
Royen calls it, Potamogeton foliis linearibus acutis 
 "Tongifſimis alternis confertis; Caſpar Bauhine, Po- 
lamogeton gramineum ramoſum; Ray, Potamogeton 
millefolium, ſeu foliis gramineis ramoſum; and Ge- 

9 A | ; rard, 


very numerous branches, floating in the water. © 


at a conſiderable diſtance, The flowers are pro- 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
them. 


reſpective ſorts be gathered when they are ripe, 


Tiles, 


| and rivers in England and molt parts of Eu- 


mogeton per folialum; Caſpar Bauhine, Potamogeton 
foliis lalis ſplendeniibus ; Gerard, Potamogeton III. 


3. Long-leaved Pond-weed is, Potamogeton 


jor ; Ray, Potamogeton aquis immerſum, folio pel- 
rivers, lakes, and ditches, in England and moſt 


liis lanceolatis, alternis undulatis ſerratis. Caſpar 
Ladluca ranarum ſarmentis planis ; John Bauhine, 


bulus aquaticus minor quercüs floribus , and Parkin- 


alter. It inhabits chiefly flow rivulets in Eng- 


| 6. Compreſſed Pond-weed is, Potamogeton fo 


- preſſo, folits graminis canini. It grows naturally 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING 


AND GARDENING. 


rard, Milleſolium tenuifc!iium, It grows naturally 
in ditches, lakes, and rivers, in England and 
moſt countries of Europe. 

8. Graſs-leaved Pond-weed is, Potamogeton fo- 
lis lineari-lanceclatis alternis ſeffilibus ſtipuli latio- 
ribus. Ray calls it, Potamogeton gramineum la- 
tiuſculum, feliis & ramifcationibus denſe ſtipatis; 
and Petiver, Po:amogeton gramineum latum, It 
grows naturally in ditches and ſtanding-waters in 


England and moſt parts of Europe. 
9. Small Grais-leaved Pond-weed is, Potamo- 


geton foliis linearibus oppoſitis alterniſque diſtinctis, 
bafi patentibus, caule tcreti, Van Royen calls it, 
Potamogeton foliis linearibus alternis remotis; Caſ- 
par Bauhine, Potamogeton minimum, capillaceo fo- 


io; Loeiel, Potamogeton gramineum tenuifolinm 
and Vaillant, Potamogeton pufillum, gramineo folio 


Species, 


Common 
Cinque- 
foil 
deicribed. 


breviore, It grows in ditches and ſanding - 
waters in England and moſt parts of Europe. 
10, Sea Pond-weed is, Potamogeton foliis li- 


neeribus alternis diſtinctis inferns wvaginantibus, 


Boccone calls it, Potamogeton pufillum fluitans , 
Plukenet, Potamogeton marilimum ramsſi{ſmum, 


granainſcults capitulis, capillaceo folio, and Pe- 


tiver, Potamogeton fæniculaccum. It grows natu- 

rally in ſea-ditches in England and other parts 

of Europe. | | 
Potamogeton is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Class 

Tetragynia; and the characters are, adele 
1. CaLyx. There is none. ry arab 
2, Cool LA conſiſts of four roundiſh, obtuſe, fh lem. 

concave, erect, unguiculated petals. | The cha. 
3- STamiNa are four very ſhort, plane, obtuſe ts. 

filaments, with ſhort didymous anther. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of four oval, acumi- 

nated germens, with obtuſe ſtigmas, there being 


no ſtyles. 


5. PERICARPTU Hf. There is none. 

6. SEMIN A. The ſeeds are four, roundiſh, 
acuminated, gibbous on one ſide, and compreſſed 
and angulated on the other. 
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POTENTILES CHNGQUEFO I, 


E perennials of this genus are, 


T 1. Common Cinquefoil, or Five-leaved 


| Graſs. 

2. Silvery Cinquefoil. 

3. Rough Cinquefoil. 
4. Stipulated Cinquetoil, 
5. Golden Cinquetoil. 

6. Canada Cinquefoil. 

7. White Cinquefoil. 

8. Spring Cinquetoil, | 

9. Small Rough Cinquefoil. 

10. Small White Cinquefoil. 

11. Seven-leaved White Potentilla. 

12. Red Cinquefoil. 

13. Yellow Upright Cinquefoil. 

14. Silver-weed, or Wild Tanſey. 
15. Siberian Silver-weed. _ 
16. Multifid Potentilla. 

17. Strawberry Potentilla. 

18. Upright Baſtard Cinquefoil. 

19. Snowy Potentilla. 

20. Short-ſtalked Potentilla. 

21. Shrub Cinqucfoil. | | 


1. Common Cinquefoil, or Five-leaved Graſs 
The root is thick, woody, and hung with ſtrong. 


fibres. The ſtalks are round, ſlender, lie on the 


ground, and ſtrike root at the joints. The leaves 


are digitated, and compoſed of about five ob- 
long, ſcrrated folioles, which join at their baſe, 


and grow alternately on long tootſtalks. The 


flowers are produced ſingly on long, ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, are moderately large, of a fine yellow 


colour, appear in June, and frequently continue 


Its uſes in 
medicine. 


Deſcrip- | 
tion of 
Siivery, 


in ſucceſſion until the end of ſummer. 

The root is chiefly uſed in medicine, being 
aſtringent, and ſerviceable in diarrheas and other 
fluxes. | 

2. Silvery Cinquefoil. The ſtalks are upright, 
branching, and about a foot high. The leaves 


are compoſed of five wedge-ſhaped folioles, which 


fully-ſpotted flowers. 


are cut on their edges, and downy or hoary un- 
derneath. The flowers come out from the tops 


of the ſtalks on ſlender footſtalks ; they are of a 


a | yellow colour, appear in June and July, and the 
feeds ripen in Auguſt and September. | 


3. Rough Cinquefoil. The ſtalks are ſlender, Rove, 
riſing, and about a foot long. The radical leaves 
are compoſed of ſeven folioles; thoſe on the 


{ ſtalk of five: They are wedge-ſhaped, furcated 


at the top, and hairy on their under ſide. The 
flowers come out ſingly on long, ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, are of a yellow colour, and appear chiefly 
in June and July, ” E 
4. Stipulated Cinquefoil. The ſtalks are ſlen- 
der, ſmooth, divide into a few branches ncar the 


Stipulated 
top, and have broad, emarginated ſtipulæ, growing 


ſingly, and ſurrounding it with their baſe, To 


theie are joined the leaves, which are of the di- 
gitated form, and conſiſt each of eight or nine 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped folioles, which are ſmooth, 
and ſlightly ſerrated on their edges. The flowers 
come out ſingly on longiſh feotſtalks, are of a 
yellow colour, and appear about the ſame time 
JJ 8 | 

5. Golden Cinquefoil. The ſtalks are flender, apd p 
Jointed, partly procumbent, and about eight or 855 
ten inches long. The radical leaves are com- gil, 
poſed of five folioles; thoſe on the ſtalks of 


three; and all of them are acutely ſerrated, ſharp- 


pointed, and very ſoft and ſilky to the touch. 


The flowers come out ſingly on long, ſlender 


footſtalks, are large, of a golden-yellow colour, 


appear in June and July, and frequently again 
in the end of ſummer and in the autumn. 


X . . A - « A . , yarie- 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with beauti— bs | 


ty. 


6. Canada Cinquefoil, The ſtalks are rovnd, Peſerip- 
render, jointed, hairy, and fix or eight inches tion of 
long. The radical leaves are quinate ; the fo- Cn 
lioles are ncarly oval, ſharply-ſerrated, downy on 

phones, the 
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| White, 
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the upper ſide, ſoft and hairy underneath, and 
grow on white hairy footſtalks. The flowers are 
yellow, and appear in July. | ep 

7. White Cinquefoil. The ſtalks are round, 
fender, jointed, hairy, lie on the ground, and ſtrike 
root at the joints. The leaves are digitated, and 
conſiſt of five oblong, ſerrated folioles, which are 


_ greeniſh on their upper ſide, but very hoary and 


Spring, 


Small 


Rough , 


nate, wedge - ſhaped, ſerrated, hoary, and loft 


ard 

Small 
Wine 
Cingae- | 


toil, 


geren- 
lea ved 
Wh: 
Potentilla 
deſcribed. 


Red, 


and 
Yellow 
Upright 
Cisque- 
foil - 
Ccicribed, 


lilky underneath, and grow on long, hairy foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers come out immediately from 
the root on long, ſlender footſtalks; they are of 
a white colour, appear in June, and continue in 
lucceſſion, from treſh plants occaſioned by the 
runners, until the end of ſummer. 

8. Spring Cinquetoil. 
lies on the ground, and ſtrikes root at the joints. 
The radical leaves are quinate, acutely ſerrated, 
ard retuſed; thoſe on the ſtalks are ternate. 


The flowers are of a yellow colour, grow on 


long, lender footſtalks, and appear chiefly in 
May and June, | 


9. Small Rough Cinquefoil. The ſtalks are | 


very flender, lie on the ground, and are covered 


with a ſoft, downy matter. The leaves are qui- 


and filky to the touch. The flowers are yellow, 
and ſhew themſelves chiefly in July. 

10, Small White Cinquetoil, The ſtalks are 
upright, and four or five inches high. The 
leaves are quinate, ſerrated, greeniſh on their 
upper ſide, and ſoft and dowry underneath, The 
towers come out many together from the tops 
of the ſtalks, are of a white colour, and appear 
in June and July. "Tt | 

11. Seven-leaved White Potentiiia, Ide ra- 
dical leaves. are compoſed of ſeven oboval, ſer. 
rated, white, and downy folioles. The talks 


are erect, eight or ten inches high, and iuriilhed 


with a few ternate leaves, which arc very ſoft 


and downy. The flowers come out in roundiſh 
bunches from the tops of the ſtalks, are very 
ſmall, of a white colour, and appear in June 
and July. | 


12. Red Cinquefoil. The leaves are quinate, 
of a ſilvery whiteneſs, a ſilky ſoftneſs, and have 


three indentures at the rop. The ſtalks are 


loft, downy, and four or five inches high. The 


flowers come out ſingly from the tops of the 


ſtalks, are large, of a fine red colour, and ap- 


pear in June and July. | | 

13. Yellow Upright Cinquefoil. The ſtalks | 
are upright, branching near the top, and about 
The leaves are compoled of ſeven 


a foot high. 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated folioles, which are green, 
and a little hairy on both ſides, The flowers 
terminate the ſtalks in corymboſe bunches ; they 


are pretty large, of a yellow colour, and ap- 


Its varie- 
ty. 

Silver- 
weed 


deſcribed. 


pear in July. | ET. | 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers. | 


14. Silver-weed; or Wild Tanſey. The ſtalks 


lie on the ground, and ſtrike root at the joints. 
The leaves are long, and pinnated ; they conſiſt 
ot eight or nine pair of oblong, narrow, ſerrated 


folioles terminated by an odd one, and are of a 


ſilvery whiteneſs, etpecially underneath, The 


Medicinal 


Properties 
of it. 


Siberian 
Silver- 
weed 
deſcribed, 


flowers come out fingly on longiſh footſtalks, 


are large, and of a beautiful yellow colour ; they 
appear chiefly in June and July, but often ſhew 


themſelves in the end of ſummer and the au- 


tumn. 


vulnerary, but is very ſeldom uſed at preſent. 

13. Siberian Silver-weed. The ſtalks are ſix 
or eight inches long, and lie on the ground, 
but have little tendency to creep or ſtrike root 
as they lie. The leaves are bipinnated ; the pin- 


nulæ are narrow, ſhort, entire, white and flky 


The ſtalk is ſlender, 


[ 


This plant was formerly held aſtringent and 


on both ſides. The flowers have hairy footſtalks, 
-grow alternately, are of a yellow colour, and 
appear in June and July, | . | 
16, Multifid Potentilla. The ſtalks are ſlender, Maltifd, 
and lie on the ground. The leaves are cut into 


many narrow ſegments, which are ſmooth, and 


downy underneath, Ihe flowers come out ſingly 
on ſhort footſtalks, are of a yellow colour, and 
appear in June and July. 

17. Strawberry Potentilla. This ſpecies hath vq 
a thick, flethy, tuberous root, hung with long, Straw- 
dark-brown fibres. The ſhoots lie on the ground, berry | 
and ſtrike root at the joints in the manner of + bran 
the Barren Strawberry. The leaves are ſome- — 
times ternate, and ſome are compoſed of two or 
three folioles, which are terminated by an odd 
one; the folioles are oval, ſerrated, hairy, grow 
oppolite on the mid- rib, and the terminal one is 
the largeſt. The flowers grow on ſlender, hairy 
footſtalks, are of a white colour, and like the 
Small Strawberry; they appear in May and June. 

18, Upright Baſtard Cinquefoil. The leaves 1;,;.1, 
are collected into diſtinct heads at the tops of Baſtard 
the roots they are pinnated, being compoſed of Cinque- 
three pair of roundiſh folioles terminated by an bil 
odd one, are crenated on their edges, and ſup- 
ported by long footitatks : From cach head riſe 
one or two upright ſtalks to about nine inches high, 
which are adorned with a few tritoliate leaves 
placed alternately. The flowers come out two 
or three together on footſtalks from the tops of 
the ſtalks; they are of a white colour, reſcinble 


thoſe of the Strawberry, and appear in June, 


19. Snowy Paſenida. The ſtalks arc flender, Snowy 
lie on the ground, and ftrike root at the joints, Potentilla 
like the Scrawbetry plant. The leaves are ter- 
nate, cut on the edges, hairy, and white, with 
2 ſnuwy down on their under-ſide. The flowers 
grow ſingly on ſlender footſtalks, are moderately 
large. of a white colour, and appear in June. 85 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with beauti- . 
ful yellow flowers. | 
20. Short-ſtalked Potentilla. The ſtalk is very gore. 
ſhort, and decumbent. The leaves are trifoliate, ſtalked 


rough, hairy, wedge-ſhaped, obtuſe, indented on Potentilla 


their edges, and very downy on both ſides, The 


flowers are very large, of a ycllow colour, and 


appear in June. 3 5 
21. Shrub Cinquefoil. This is a beautiful Sbrub 
towering ſhrub, and ſhould have been arranged Cinque- 
in that department, but was omitted by miſtake, foil 
The ſtalks are woody, divide into numerous 
ſpreading branches, and grow to about three or 
four feet high. I he leaves are compoſed of five 


| oblong, narrow, entire, acute - pointed folioles, 


which are of a pale-green colour on their upper 


| fide, whitiſh underneath, and grow alternately 


on whitiſh, hairy, channelled footſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the ends and ſides of the 
branches on ſlender, round, downy footſtalks 
they are large, of a yellow colour, appear in 


June and July, but, though natives of England, 


are very rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in gardens. _ 

This ſhrubby ſpecies 1s propagated by Jaying Propaga- 
down the branches, or planting the ſlips or cut- tion of 
tings, in the autumn or ſpring. If the propaga- — 
tion is by cuttings, the ground ſhould be in the Psi 
ſhade, naturally moiſt, and well dug ; and it they 
are planted any time in the autumn, winter, or 
early in the ſpring, they will readily grow. In the 
autumn or winter following the ſtrongeſt plants 
may be removed to the places where they are 
deſigned to remain; whilſt the weakeſt may be 
ſer in the nurſery ground at a ſmall diftance from 
each other, and by the autumn following they 
will be good plants, fit for removal. 

If the operation 1s pertormed by layers, the 
trouble then is only pegging down the young 

Es | branches, 


deſcribed, | 


T: 
Variety. 


deſcribed, 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


as. ** 1 


branches, and drawing a little mould over them. 


They will then readily ſtrike root; and in the 


Tie other 
ſpecles. 


autumn or winter following they muſt be taken 
up, trimmed, and planted in the nurſery way, 
to remain there for a year, hefore they are re- 
moved to the places of their final deſtination. 
All the other ſpecies of Cinquefoil are pro- 
pagated by parting of the roots, which may be 
done in the autumn. They may be alſo propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown at that 


ſeaſon, ſoon after they are ripe. Many of them 


propagate themſelves very faſt by their runners, 
which ftrike root at the joints, and cauſe freſh 


—_ 


plants; and thoſe which have this tendency in 
a leſs degree, generally produce the beſt ſeeds, 


and may ſoon be plentifully raiſed that way. 


The ſpecies of Engliſh growth are generally 


Titles. 


looked upon as weeds, where - ever they are 


met with; though they are not without their 


beauties, were they lets common. The other 
l>ecies, which are natives of diſtant countries, 


are more prized, and are fought after to en- 


large the collections of the Curious. 


1. Common Cinquefoil, or F ive-leaved Graſs, | 


is entitled, Potentilla foliis digitatis, caule repente, | 


pedunculis unifloris. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 


termed, Potentilla foliis digitatis longitudinaliter 
_ Caſpar Bauhine 


patenti - ſerratis, caule repente. 
calls it, Quinguefolium meajus repens; Fuchſius, 
Quinquefolium majus luteum; Gerard, Quinque- 


folium majus; and Parkinſon, Pentaphyllum vul- 


gatiſimum. It is found almoſt every-where in 


England and moſt countries of Europe. 


natis cuneiformibus inciſis ſubtits tomenteſis, caule 
erecko. In the Flora Suecia it is termed, Potentilla 
foliis digitatis, caule erecto corymboſo;, in the Hor- 
tus Cliffort. Potentilla foltis digitatis inciſo-ſerratis, 


caule erecto. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Quinque- 


 tenatis quinatiſque cuncifermibus inciſis piloſis, caule 
adſcendente. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Quingue- 


folium folio argenteo ; and Cammerarius, Penta- 


phyllum minus. It grows naturally in dry, gra- 


velly paſtures and meadows, by way. ſides, &c. 
in England, and moſt countries of Europe. 


3. Rough Cinquefoil is, Potentilla foliis ſep- 


folium montanum ercfum hirſutum. It grows na- 
turally on the Pyrenees, and in the South of 


France. | 


4. Stipulated Cinquefoil is, Potentilla foliis | 
ſeptenatis ſeſſilibus ſtipule dilatate inſidentibus. 


Gmelin calls it, Potentilla foliis novenis ſtipulis in- 
Identibus. It grows naturally in Siberia. 


5. Golden Cinquefoil is, Potentilla foliis 5 | 


dicalibus quinatis ſerratis acuminatis, caulinis ter- 
natis, caule declinato. 


foliis quinatis acute ſerratis, ord ſerices, petalis 


maculatis; and Caſpar Bauhine, Quinquefolium 
minus repens Alpinum aureum. It grows naturally 


on the Helvetian mountains. a 
6. Canada Cinquefoil is, Potentilla folits qui- 
natis villoſis, caule adſcendente hirſulo. Moriſon 


Haller calls it, Potentilla 


calls it, Quinguefolium Canadenſe humilius, It 


grows naturally in Canada. | 

7. White Cinquefoil is, Potentilla foliis qui- 
natis apice conniventi-ſerralis, caulibus filiformibus 
procumbentibus, receptaculis hirſutis, Haller calls 
it, Quinquefolium album; Caſpar Bauhine, 2uin- 


 quefolium album majus alterum; Cluſius, Penta- 


phyllum majus, fore albo; and Gerard, Quinque- 
folium fyleaticum majus, fore albo. It grows na- 
turally in Wales; alſo on the Stirian, Auſtrian, 
and Fannonian mountains, | 

8. Spring Cinquefoil is, Potentil/a foliis radi- 
calilus quinatis acute ſerratis retuſis, caulinis ler- 
nalis, caule declinato. In the Flora Lapponica it 


is termed, Potentilla feliis quinatis inciſis, caule 


Hurgenie. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Quinguefolium 


mount Baldus. „ | 
13. Yellow Upright Cinquefoil is, Potentilla 
foliis ſeptenatis lanceolatis ſerratis utrinque ſubpi- 


— — 


INT. 


minus repens luteum; and Tabernzmontanus, Pau \ 
taphyllum, /. quiuquefolium minus. It grows natu- 
rally in dry, cold, ſterile paſtures in England and 


molt parts of Europe. 88 

9. Small Rough Cinquefoil is, Potentilla foliis 
radicalibus quinatis cuneiformibus ſerratis, caulinis 
ſuboppaſitis, ramis filiformibus decumbentibus, Clu- 


ſius calls it, Quinguefelium IV. flavo flore, 2. ſpe-.: 


cies; Caſpar Bauhine, Quinquefolium minus re. 
pens lanuginoſum luteum; allo, Quinguefolio fimilis 
enneaphyllos hirſuta. John Bauhine names it, Pen. 


taphyllum parvum birſutum; and Gerard, Penta- 
phyilum incanum minus repens. It grows naturally 


in England, Auſtria, Helvetia, and on mount 
Baldus. | . 


10. Small White Cinquefoll is, Potentilla foie 


quinatis apice conniventi-ſerratis, caulibus mullifloris 


erectis, receptaculis birſutis. Caſpar Eauhine calls 
it, Duinquefolium album cauleſcens; alto, Quinque- 
folium album minus alterum ; and Cluſius, ©. 


guefolium II. minus, albo fore. It grows naturally. 
on the Helvetian, Auſtrian, and Stirian moua- 


tains. 
11. Seven-leaved White Potentilla is, Paten- 
tilla foliis ſeptenis obovatis ſerratis tomentoſis, caule 


erecbo, petalis calyce brevioribus, receptaculis lanatis. 


It grows common on the Alps, Pyrenees, and 
other mountainous parts of Europe. 


12. Red Cinquefoil is, Potentilla foliis qui- 
natis tomentoſis conniventi-tridenlatis, caulibus uni- 


Aoris, receptaculis lanatis. Boccone calls it, Hep- 


 taphyllum argenteum Alpinum triſoliatum ſabaudum 


Caſpar Bauhine, Trifolium Alpinum argenteum, 


perſici folio; and Seguier, Comaroides Alpina are. 


gentea ſericea, perſici fore. It grows naturally on 


lofis, caule erecto. In the Hortus Upſal. it is 
termed, Potentilla foliis digitatis, caule erecto co- 


rymboſo, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Quinquefolium 


rectum luteum; and Dodonzus, Quingucſolium al- 


| zerum vulgare. It grows naturally on the borders 
| of fields in France and Italy. 3 5 


14. Silver-weed, or Wild Tanſey, is, Poten- 
tilla foliis pinnatis ſerratis, caule repente, Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Potentilla; Dodonzus and Ge- 
rard, Argentina; and Ray, Pentaphylloides argen- 


tina difta. It grows naturally in poor, ſtarved 


paſtures in England and moſt countries of Europe. 

15. Siberian Silver-weed is, Potentilla foliis 
bipinnatis utrinque tomentaſis, ſegmentis parallelis 
approximatis, caulibus decumbentibus. Haller calls 
it, Polentilla foliis pinnatis hirſutis, pinnis tre- 
decim cvatis crenatis decurrentibus; and Gmelin, 


Potentilla foliis duplicato-pinnatis, piunulis linea- 


ribus integerrimis brevibus, 


. It grows naturally in 
Siberia. | ee 


16. Multifid Potentilla is, Potentilla ſolits li- 
pinnatis, ſegmentis integerrimis diftantibus 3 
| 


tomentofis, caule decumbente. Buxbaum calls it, 
Pentaphylloides repens, foliis pinnatis; and Am- 
man, Pentaphylloides ſupinum minus, folio glabro 
non ſerrato; alſo, Pentaphylloides ſupina minor, 
foliis alatis hirſutis varie diſſectis. 
rally in Siberia, Tartary, and Cappadocia. 

17. Strawberry Potentilla is, Potentilla  folits 


Pinnatis ternatiſque, extimis majoribus, flagelits, rep- 


tantibus, Gmelin calls it, Potentilla foltis ternatis 
hirſutis utringuè viridibus, lobatis acceſſoriis; and 
Haller, Potentilla foliis novenis palmatis apice ſer- 
ratis. It is a native of Siberia. 53 

18. Upright Baſtard Cinquefoil is, Potentilla 
foliis pinnatis alternis, foliolis quinis ovatis crenatis, 
caule ereflo, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Quingue 
foliem fragiferum; and John Bauhine, Pentapbyl- 
loides erettum. It grows naturally in the moun- 
tainous parts of Germany. 
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It grows natu- 
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natis inciſts ſubtus tomenteſis, caule auſcendente. 


Haller calls it, Potentilla foliis ampliter crenatis 


ſubtits tomentoſis , and Amman, Fragaria fterilis 
procumbens, foliis betonice inftar ſerratis. It grows 
naturally on the Alps of Lapland and Siberia. 
20. Short-ſtalked Potentilla is, Potentilla foliis 
ternatis dentatis utrinque tomentofis, ſcapo decum- 


bente, Moriſon calls it, Fragaria ſterilis ſylveſtris 


ſericea ſ. incana , and Caſpar Bauhine, Fragarie 
affinis ſericea incana. It grows naturally in France 
and Siberia: OE. 
2x. Shrub Cinquefoil is, Potentilla foliis pin- 
natis, caule fruticoſo. Moriſon calls it, Penta- 
phylloides rectum fruticoſum Eboracenſe; Amman, 
Pentapbylloides fruticoſa elatior; and Ray, Penta- 
phylloides fruticoſa. It grows naturally in York- 
ſhire and ſeveral parts of the North; alſo, in 
Oclandia and Siberia. | 


19. Snowy Potentilla is, Pateutilla foliis 1. | 


Potentilla is of the claſs and order Tcoſandria Claſs and 
Polygynia : and the characters are, Et — Tz 
1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, planiſh perian- x jnozan 
thium, divided into five ſegments, which are al- ſyſtem. 
ternately ſmaller, and reflexed. * The cha- 
2. ConotLa is five roundiſh, patent petals; ten. 
 Itiſerted by their ungues into the calyx. 
3. STAMINA are twenty awl-ſhaped filaments; 
inſerted iti the calyx, and ſhorter than the co- 
rolla, having elongated, lunulated antheræ. 
4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of numerous ſmall ger- 
mens collected into a head, and numerous ſtyles 
the 1 of the ſtamina, and inſerted into the 
ſides of the germens, having obtuſe ſtigmas. 
5. PERICaRPIUM. There is none. The com- 
mon receptacle 1s roundiſh, ſmall, permanent, co- 
vered with ſeeds, and included in the calyx. 


6. SemINa- The ſeeds are numerous, and 
acuminated; | 
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POTERIUM, G 


IIERE we find, 3 
3 I. The Common Burnet of our Kitchen 
TT SGardens. . . | 
2. The Sweet-ſcented Burnet. 


a". 1. The uſes of the Common Burnet for Gallads, ; 


| of the Cocl tankards, or in medicine, are well known, 
Common and occaſion this plant in ſome parts to be pro- 


; Burnet, * in great plenty. It is, however, very 


autiful; and on this account, even where 


plants are raiſed with no other view than for ob- 


ſervation, a few of Burnet ought to join in the 
collection. 


tion o innated leaves: Theſe are of a lively-green co- 


angular, and grow to about a foot and a half 


high. The flowers terminate the branches in 
oblong ſpikes, growing on long, ſlender foot- 


ſtalks. there will be found males and females 


in the ſame ſpike. They are of a purpliſh-red | 


colour, have long filaments, and yellow an- 


theræ. They come out in June, and the females 


are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 


ber. 2“ Sweet· ſcented Burnet, The ſtalks are taper, 


ſcented upright, and grow to about two feet high. The 


Burnet leaves are like agrimony, finely ſcented, and each 


deſcribe3. is compoſed of about three or four pair of ob- 
long lobes terminated by an odd one; they have 


their edges ſerrated, and are for the moſt part 
placed alternately along the mid-rib. The flowers 
are preduced from the upper parts of the ſtalks 
on long footſtalks, which divide into ſmaller ones, 


each fupporring a ſmall head or ſpike; they will 


be in blow in July, and have ripe ſeeds in the 
| autumn. | | | — = 
Methsa Theſe ſpecies are eaſily raiſed by parting of 
of propa- the roots in the autumn. But the beſt way is 
dating by ſeeds, which may be ſown either in the au- 
them. Vol. I. | | 


64 


Deſai: The rootis perennial, and ſends forth many fine, 
i, 


. — have long footſtalks, the pinnæ ſerrated 
on their edges, and are in number about ſix or 
ſeven pair, beſides the odd one that terminates | 

them, The ſtalks are many, upright, branching, | 


| CCCLXVI. 


ARDEN BURNET. 


tumn or ſpring; and after the plants come up, 


nothing need be done, except thinning them 
where they appear too cloſe, and keeping them 
clean from weeds. They bear tranſplanting very 
well; fo that the plants which are drawn to 
make room for the others, may be uſed to form 
a bed in another part. The ſecond ſpecies fre- 
quently dies after it has perfected its ſeeds; fo 
that, unleſs you intend regularly to ſow the ſeeds 
to continue the ſucceſſion, you ſhould nip off 
ſome of the ſtalks before they come to flower. 
This will cauſe them to ſhoot out afreſh from 
the roots, and preſerve them for a blow the next 
ſeaſon. _ A 
1. Common Burnet is titled, Poterium inerme, Titles. 
caulibus ſubangulo/is, There are ſeveral varieties 
of it, one of which Caſpar Bauhine terms, Pim- 
pinella ſanguiſorba minor hirſuta; another, Pimpi- 

nella ſanguiſorba minor lævis; and another, Pim- 

pinella ſanguiſorba inodoru. Van Royen calls it, 

Poterium inerme, filamentis longiſſimis ; and Cam- 

merarius, Pimpinella ſanguiſorba. It grows na- 

turally in England and moſt parts of Europe. 

2. Sweet ſcented Burnet is titled, Poterium 
inerme, caulibus teretibus ſftrifitls, In the Hortus 
Upſal. it is termed, Poterium agrimonoides. Van 
Royen calls it, Poterium inerme filamentis florem 
vix ſuperantibus; Moriſon, Pimpinella agrimonaides, 


and Barrelier, Pimpinella agrimonoides odorata. It 


grows naturally near Montpelier in France. 


order in 
| : 2 the Lin- 
I. Male Flowers forming a ſpike. næan 

| 5 | ſyſtem. 
1. Cal vx is 4 perianthium, compoſed of three The cha- 

oval, coloured, caduous leaves. | racters. 
2. CoROLLa is compoſed of four oval, con- 

cave, patent, permanent petals, which coaleſce 


at their baſe. | 
3- STAMINA are numerous lopg, capillary, flac- 


cid filaments, with roundiſh, didymous antheræ. 
9 B | 8 II. Female 
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Polerium is of the claſs and order Monoecia Clafs and 
Polyanaria ; and the characters are, 
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II. Female Flowers in the ſame ſpike. | 


1. CaLvx is the like perianthium with that of 


the male. 


8 pecies. 


Deſerip- 


tion of 


_ Ivy- 
leaved, 


Na r row- 


leaved, 


edges. 


2. CoroLLA is a wheel - ſnaped petal. 
tube is ſhort, and roundiſh, The limb is di- 
vided into four oval, plane, reflexed, permanent 
ſegments. N 


The 


| 


_— 


3. Pisrirrun conſiſts of two oval, oblong 
germina, and two capillary, coloured, flaccid 
ityles the length of the corolla, with pencil- 
ſhaped, coloured ſtigmas. ' | 


4. PERICARPIUM 1s a berry contained in the 


indurated tube of the corolla: | 


5. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two. 
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PRENANTHES, WILD LETTUCE. 


F this genus are, 
1. Ivy-leaved Wild Lettuce. 
Narrow-leaved Wild Lettuce. 
Purple Wild Lettuce, 
Canada Wild Lettuce. 
White Wall Lettuce. 
Creeping Wall Lettuce: 


1. Ivy-leaved Wild Lettuce. The ſtalk is up- 
right, firm, round, branching near the top, and 
a foot and a half high. The leaves are lyrated, 
and ſawed like the Sow- Thiſtle, bat the extre- 


9 


mity is compoſed of three broad:fh lobes, like 
ſome leaves of Ivy; they are ſoft and tender, of 
a pale-green colour on their upper-ſide, whitiſh 
_ underneath; grow alternately, and embrace the 
ſtalk with their baſe, 
panicles from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are 
very fmall, of a yellow colour, appear in July, | 

and are followed by downy ſeeds, which ripen - 


The flowers come out in 


ſoon after. | | 
2. Narrow-leaved Wild Lettuce. The leaves 
are long, narrow, tender, and undivided on their 


the manner of the former ſort from the tops of 


Purple, 


and 


Canada, 
Wild 
Lettuce. 


Variety. 


Its vir- 
duss. 


lour, 


the plant; they are ſmall, and of a purple co- 
appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt. CD en 


3. Purple Wild Lettuce. The ſtalks are up- 

right, round, firm, and three or four feet high. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and a little indented 
towards the ends. 


The flowers are produced in 
panicles from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are of 
a bluiſh-purple colour, appear in July and Au— 
guſt, and the ſeeds ripen in September.  _ 
4. Canada Wild Lettuce. The ſtalks are up- 
right, firm, and riſe to four feet or more in 
height. The lower leaves are large, long, di- 
vided chiefly into three lobes, though ſome of 
them are five-lobed, and a little indented on their 
edges. The flowers come out from the ends and 
ſides of the ſtalks in ſmall bunches ; they are of 


_ a pale-yellow colour, appear in July, and are 


ſucceeded by downy feeds, which ripen in Sep- 
tember. | | | 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with pale- 
purple flowers, : | 


Tze root of this plant is alexipharmac, and 
particularly ſerviceable in expelling the venom of | 


the rattle-inake. - 


_ 


The ſtalks are upright, branching, and | 
about a foot high. The flowers come out in 


. 


9 


— 


and fleſhy. 


. 


5. White Wall Lettuce. The root is thick 
The ſtalk is ſingle, covered with a 
reddiſh bark, and grows to be two or three feet 
high. The leaves are haſtated, angular, rough, 
and cut on their edges. The flowers come out 
in ſmall bunches from the upper parts of the 
ſtalks; they are of a ſnowy-white colour, and 
hang drooping ; they appear in Augult and Sep- 
tember, and in favourable ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen 
in the autumn. op 1 5 „ 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with pale- 
purple flowers, which will be in blow in Oc- 
mr e | N 
6. Creeping Wall Lettuce. The root is creep- 
ing, and toon ſpreads itſelf to a conſiderable 
dittande. The ſtalks are upright, branching a 


little near the top, and about a foot and a half 


White 
Wall 
Lettuce 

deſeribed. 


Variety, 


Creeping 
Wall 
Lettuce - - 
deſcribed, 


high. The leaves are trilobate, and grow alter- 


nately on- the ſtalks; The flowers come out in 


Theſe plants are, with the utmoſt facility, pro- 
pagated by ſowing the ſeeds, ſoon after they are 
ripe, in beds of common mould made fine. In 


kind of panicles from the tops of the ſtalks ; they 
are ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear in June and 
July, and frequently again in the autumn. | 


Its eulti- 
vation. 


the ſpring, after they come up, they muſt be 


thinned where they are too cloſe, and kept clean 


from weeds; and having once flowered and ripened 


their ſeeds, plants will come up all over the gar- 


den from ſcattered ſeeds, which will be watted 


to a conſiderable diſtance by the wind, _ 
1. Ivy-leaved Wall Lettuce is entitled, Pre- 
nanthes floſculis quinis, feliis runcinatis. Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Sonchus lævis laciniatus muralis, 


Titles, 


parvis foribus; John Bauhine, La#ura hlveſtris 


murorum flore luteo; Cluſius, Sonchus laevis vul- 


gatior 2; Gerard, Sonchus lævis muralis; and 


Parkinſon, Sonchus lævis alter parvis floribus. It 
| grows naturally on old walls, and in ſhady woods 


and foreſts in England, and moſt countries of 


Europe. 


2. Narrow. leaved Wild Lettuce is, Prenanthes 
foliis linearibus integerrimis. Vaillant calls it, Pre- 
nanthes anguſtifolius, fore purpureo ; and Juſſieu, 
Chonarilla angufifſimo longiſimo integroque folio, 
It grows naturally on the Alps, and other moun- 
tainous parts of Europe. 

3. Purple Wild Lettuce is, Prenanthes fo, 


culis quinis, foliis lanceolatis denticulatis. Cluſius 


calls it, Sonchus lævior Pannonicus - 4. purpureo 


fore; Caſpar Bauhine, Loiuca montana, purpureo- 
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cæruleo, major; and Columna, Soncbus montanus 
purpureus tetrapetalos. It grows naturally on the 
mountainous foreſts of Germany, Helvetia, and 
„ f | 

4. Canada Wild Lettuce is, Prenanthes floſculis 
quinis, foliis trilobis, caule erecto. Vaillant calls 
it, Prenanthes -Canadenſis alliſſima, foliis variis, 


fore luteo; and Plukenet, Sonchus elatius, ſ. den- 


droides Virginianus, ari in modum articulatis foliis, 
ramoſiſſimus, floribus luteis pentapetalis. It grows 
common in Canada and Virginia. | 

5. Wlite Wild Lettuce is, Prenanthes floſculis 
plurimis, floribus nutantibus ſubumbellatis, foliis 
haſtato-angulatis, Plukenet calls it, Prenanthes 
Nov. Arnglicanus, chenopodii foliis, radice bulboſa, 
ſanguineo caule, floribus racemo/is candidiſſimis; and 


_ Gronovius, Prenanthes antumnalis, flore dilute pur- 


pureo deorſum nutante ſpicatim ad caulem diſpoſito, 
foltis ſcabris inciſis, caule ſingulari. It grows na- 
turally in Carolina, Virginia, and Penſylvania. 


6. Creeping Wild Lettuce is, Prenanthes repens, 


fol iis trilobis. Tt is a native of Siberia. 


| 


— 


— 
— 


Prenanthes is of the claſs and order Syngenefia Claſs and 


order in 


Polygamia Agualis; and the characters are, dhe Lin 
1. CaLyx is ſmooth, and made nearly cylin- nan 
drical by equal ſcales; which have at their baſe ſyſtem. 
a few ſhort ones that are unequal. _ -/ be cha- 
2. CoRoLLa, The general flower conliſts of — 
from five to eight equal florets, placed circularly; 
and each floret conſiſts of one tongue-ſhaped 
bee ge petal, indented in four parts at the 
end. 
3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, having cylindrical tubular antheræ. 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and a 
bifid reflexed ſtigma. 
5. PeRICARPIUM: There is none. The cy- 
lindrical calyx becomes lightly connivent at the 
top, and contains the ſeeds. SS ICH | 
6. SEMEN, The feed is ſingle, heart-ſhaped, 
and crowned with a hairy down. . 


The receptacle is naked. 


CCC 


CccCLxVIII. 


PRIMUL 4 The PRIMROSE. 


' UMBERS of genera govern more real ſpe- 


cies, but none have ſo many varieties as 


fatroduc- 


tory ob- the Primula. The Auricula Urf; of old botaniſts | 


 fervations jg now found juſtly to belong to the Primroſe z 


and accuracy, as well as the laws of the ſcience, 
obliges us to rank it with that under one com- 
mon title of Primula; infomuch that by the joining 
of theſe families, which before were ſuppoſed to 
be diſtinct, the largeſt train of attendants of 
courſe mix in the common herd. What numbers 
of the Polyantbos kind! what numbers of the 
Anricula ! and theſe are {till to be multiplied by 
ſeeds, for in theſe articles eſpecially there are no 
limits to culture. 5 


Mo ore than a thouſand varieties of the Polyanthos 


Primroſe have I had at once in blow in a ſingle 


bed, and nearly that number of Auriculas; and 


doubtleſs other floriſts can boaſt, beſides the ſorts 
that are eſtabliſhed plants, and named, many others 
to be added to the number: So thatwithout doubt 
from thoſe two diſtinct ſpecies of the Primula 
grow many thouſands of varieties; indeed they may 
be encreaſed without end. The care of theſe, in 
their improved ſtate, is the province of the floriſt, 
for which we have given him the beſt directions. 
What remain to be treated of under this article, 
are ſuch plants as are either to adorn a flower- 
order, mix in our wilderneſs walks, or be planted 
near at hand for obſervation, noſegays, and the 
like. The diſtinct ſpecies are, | | 
I. The Primroſe. | 

2. Lhe Auricula Uiſi, or Bear's Ear. 

3. Bird's Eye. 535 
4. The Leaſt Primula. 
5. Narrow-leaved Primula. 


Species 5 


| 


| 


| lowing varieties: 


The Oxſlip, 


6. Oblong-leaved Primuld. 
7. Cordated Primula. 
1. The Primroſe. Of this ſpecies are the fol- The 


Primroſe. 


Ihe Common Primroſe of our hedges and 

enn | „„ 13 
The Paper White Primroſe, 
The Cowſlip, | 


1 


The Double Yellow Primroſe; 

The Double White Primroſe; 

The Double Crimſon Primroſe; 

The Double Cowſlip, _ 
The Proliferous Oxſlip. | $01 

_ Though ſome of theſe ſorts are not very com- 
mon, yet they are fo eaſily known, being a 
multiplication of the petals only of the forts that 
are molt known and common; that their deſcrip- 
tion is needleſs. _ i | | 

The Common Primroſe of our woods is ſeen Deſerip- 
almoſt every-where in the ſpring; ſo that we have tion of the 
no occaſion for it in any collection, unleſs in Common 
ſuch parts of our wilderneſs-works where Na- 
ture, in her wildeſt ſtate, is to be repreſented, 
and the beauty of the woodland introduced. It 
would not be doing her proper honour not to men- 
tion this flower; for ſhe is the parent of all our 
innumerable varieties, and all our beautiful Prim- 
roſes and Polyanthus's are ſuppoſed originally to 
ſpring from her. This plant, however, has its beau- 
ties and excellent properties, and were it not ſo 
common, would be highly regarded. 8 

The Paper White Primroſe is ſometimes found and 

in our woods growing naturally with the others aper 


Primroſe | 
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of which it is a ſeminal variety; but as it is 


not common, it is a cultivated plant, and much 


more ſo than the ſorts of Red Primroſes, and the 


— 


The Cow- 
Nip, 


like, which have the general appellation of wild 
plants. All theſe forts then flouriſh in woods, 
and under hedges and trees; and our wilderneſs- 
uarters would have plenty of the White and 
Red forts, with a few of the Yellow. But let 
the Red forts be well ſelected, before they are 
planted. Let their colour be bright and lively, 
or they are often nog, of ſuch taint, diſagree- 
able, pale reds, that they look rather unwhole- 
ſome than ornamental ; fo that if thoſe of a good 
red cannot be procured; the places are better 
without the others. 
The Cowſlip of our paſtures is well known. Its 
uſes in medicine, and its cordial wine, the invalid 
has often experienced. Nature deſigned theſe flow- 


ers for an open expoſure, and therefore teaches us 


that they are not, like the Primroſe, to grow in our 


wilderneſs-works; however, a tuft or two round 


the edges removes the appearance of art at a 
greater diſtance ; and tho' they are ſuch common 


plants, in that manner they will look very well. 
There are, however, varieties of this ſort beſides 


the Double that are cultivated, and would do well 


to mix in that manner by the edges of our planta- 
tions; particularly the Scarlet ſort, which ſhould be 


made to grow in a ſtate of wildneſs in ſuch open 


Onſlip, 


places, and amongſt ſuch other plants as are 
deſigned to make ſuch a repreſentation. 


The Oxſlip of our paſtures is alſo well known, 


and is to be found growing in common with the 
Cowſlip, though here and there only; for Nature 
has given us ſo few plants of it, that it may be 


zaid to be rather rare. 


It was probably this plant that induced Lin- 


neæus to claſs the Primroſe, Cowſlip, and Oxſlip 
as one ſpecies only, making them varieties only 


of the Cowſlip; which ſtalk naturally grows 
ſtronger and larger in proportion, as it were pro- 
perly to ſuſtain its larger flowers; and this has oc- 

caſioned former botaniſts to diſtinguiſh it by the 


of one another, For in this plant we fee the 
flower of the Primroſe growing upon the ſtalk 


epithet Elatior. 


This plant ſeems to be a mongrel breed be- 


tween the Primroſe and Cowilip; but it is more 
beautiful, and by far a better looking flower than 
either, tho' Nature has denied it that agreeable 


odour which both the former are poſſeſſed of. 


This plant may be made to mix with Cowſlips 


in any of our works, or be made to grow in 


; Double 


Yellow, 
and 
Double 
White 
Primroſe 


_ deſcribed, 


Their 


| Culture, 


Primroſe are delightful plants. 
double and large as a Cinnamon Roſe, and in the 


wilds ; beſides which it claims a place in our beſt 
borders of 
larger, and ſhew to great advantage. z 

The Double Yellow and Double White 
They are as 


time of flowering riſe up from every part of the 
root in ſuch plenty as almoſt to cover the leaves. 
Theſe plants are propagated by parting of the 
roots; and when a ſtock is once obtained, great 
care muſt be taken to preſerve them, or all of them 
will ſoon be loſt. They ſhould be planted in 
a ſhady border made rich with neat's dung mixed 
with drift-ſand, or in the compoſt directed for 
the Polyarithos Primroſes; and even in this they 


will not live long, if neglected. They are natu- 


themſelves very large and full; which, 


rally weak plants, in pro portion to the other 
Primroſes. Their leaves are ſmall; the fibres of 
the roots are ſlender, and fewer in number; the 
footſtalks of the flowers are weak, and the flowers 
rhaps, 


may contribute conſiderably to weaken the other 


parts; ſo that after they have done flowering, 


they generally appear in a declining if not a 


erennial flowers, where it will be 


ſtill of this tribe. 
and double as the others, and of a moſt delicate, 


dying ſtate. The root will have multiplied itſelf 


into ſeveral heads, all of which will be weak and 


languid, eſpecially if they have ſtood unremoved 
more than a year. In order, therefore, to keep 
up a ſtock of theſe beautiful flowers, let the ſhady 
border be made as rich as poſſible, and there let 
the offsets be planted. Every year, ſoon after 
they have done blowing, take up the roots, and, 
having parted them, plant them again in a like 
kind of rich border. This will cauſe their weak 


and almoſt fibreleſs heads to encreaſe the few re- 
maining fibres, and ſtrike out freſh ones from the 


ſides in this freſh, looſe, rich mould; and they 


will accordingly ſhoot out leaves, and ſoon 


reſume the appearance of healthy plants. Theſe 
will blow well the ſpring following, after which 
the work mult be repeated. They will ſtand, in- 
deed; two years unremoved; but this will be 
atrended with great hazard and lofs; and I muſt 
inform the reader, that I planted a bed of them 
to ſee the event. They got weaker by degrees; 


and at the end of three years not a ſingle plant 


was to be found living; the leaves above, and the 
fibres below the ſcaly part always decaying for 
want of removal. Hence, then, let the intel- 
ligent Gardener diſregard Mr. Miller's advice, to 
plant them in wildernefs-works for ſhow, as if 


Primroſes; as it will foon prove the loſs of his 


whole ſtock thus planted, and convince him that 


they were as hardy and durable as the other 


Mr. Miller is very ignorant of their true nature 


and culture. | 


The Double Crimſon Primroſe is the glory 


It is every whit as large 


true, and perfect crimſon, | | 
This plant requires the ſame management as 


the others, though it is of a more tender nature; 


for in ſevere winters it will be taken off by 


under a hotbed-frame, in the ſeverity of winter; 


and then, though all the reſt ſhould die, the breed 
will be preſerved, and may ſoon be encreaſed, by 


Dovble 
Drimſon 
Primroſe 
deſcribed; 


© ultare, 


bad weather; ſo that a few of them ought always 
to be potted; to be ſet in the green-houſe, or 


parting of the roots, to a great quantity. If they 


are potted at the uſual time the others are planted 
out, the pots ſhould be ſet up to the brims in 


natural mould, in a ſhady place, until the bad 


A ſufficient number of roots of theſe three ſorts 


to form a large bed, all planted together, will have 


a molt enchanting look; and tho! here are no great 
variety of colours, yet they will on the whole equal 
any bed of the Polyanthus of the like ſize. But if this 


| ſhould not be allowed, we may ſay ſurely, it will 


weather comes on, when they ſhould be re- 
moved as above. | | 


make a delightful contraſt with thoſe beautifully 


variegated kinds. N 
The Double Cowſlip is more hardy in its 


double ſtate than any of the Primroſes, tho' it 
is inferior in doubleneſs to none of them. Reaſon 


muſt dictate to us that the flowers are not ſo large; 
but this is in ſome meaſure counterbalanced by 


ſo many of them ſtanding on their ſeparate foot- 


Double 
Cowllig: 


ſtalks on one common ſtem. Culture will make 
theſe larger; and if they have a rich, ſhady, 


moiſt border, they will be more fair in proportion. 


Dividing of the roots is their propagation, and 

no good border ſhould be without a 10 

blow later than the Double Primroſes, and are 

therefore not proper to form a bed with them, but 

ſhould bear a part with the Common Oxſlip, and 

alſo with the | | 
Proliferous Oxſlip. This plant is not dou- 


ble, like the others, but one flower riſes out of 
the boſom of the other, as the Common fort 


from its calyx ; ſo that it is compoſed of two 
| 0 petals 


W. They 


Prolife- 


rous Ox - 


flip. 
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Auricula 


Urſi 


varieties. 


Common 
Bear's 
Ear, 


—— Kt 


petals of equal ſize and form, one above ano- 


ther. The flower is deſtitute of a calyx, and the 
under flower ſupplies its place. It is an agreeable 
variety, and grows larger by culture. Its ſtation 
ſhould be with rhe other ſorts in borders tor ſhow 
or obſervation ; and it will be really pleaſing to 
fee how the ſport of Nature will abound with 
ſingularities of ſuch pleaſing forms. 

2. Anricula Urſi, or Bear's Ear. Of this ſpe- 
cies are, | | | | 

-Common Bear's Ear. 

Double Yellow Bear's Ear. | 
Double Buff. coloured Bear's Ear. 

Double Purple Bear's Ear. 

The Common Bear's Ear. This plant is of 
various colours, and in its natural ſtate of wild- 


neſs is very beautiful, and finely ſcented. But 


ſuch a profuſion of varieties are now obtained by 
ſeeds, that, when arranged in a collection under 
proper management, they form a ſhow ſurpaſſing 


* 


any thing the flowery tribe can produce. The 


ordering of theſe is chiefly the buſineſs of the 


floriſt 3 and the botaniſt, when engaged in this 
work, loſes that ſuperior title, and, with reſpect 


to theſe, is mentioned as a florift. All theſe 
beautiful (and almoſt infinite in number) varie- 
ties are ſuppoſed to come originally from one 


common Yellow Auricula; though Caſpar Bau- 
Hine, and ſome other botaniſts, will have the 
Purple to have a ſhare; nay, he mentions a 


Round-leaved and a Narrow-leaved fort, and 
another with a variegated flower, as being d:{tinct 
ſpecies. But, doubtleſs, theſe are only varieties 
of one another ; neither is it very important whe- 
ther our grand ſtock proceeds originally from 
the Yellow or Purple, as from neither of them 


now, nor indeed from any ſelf-coloured flower, 
we collect ſeeds to encreaſe our number, but from 
thoſe of the beſt properties in their improved 


ſtate in our hands. The Common Auricula, then, 


15 mentioned here with reſpect, and, were not the 


ſorts ſo much improved, would be highly eſteemed ; 


for it is a luſcious flower, and inferior to none in 


agreeable odour; - They are of various colours, 


and ſhould have their ſtation in borders or open 


beds; but not under the drip of trees, which 
will ſoon weaken, if not deſtroy them. A couple 
of plants of the different Self- coloured ones 


ſhould be obtained, when a perſon has no incli- 


nation to commence floriſt; and indeed when he 


has, as the fineſt cultivated ſorts are either by | 
nature or nurſing tender, and are to grow in 
pots, with a deſign to make a ſhow in a ſhed, a a 


few of the Common ſorts ſhould ornament his 


and the 
Double 
Pear's 
Ear 
deſeribed. 


borders in the open ground. When once, there- 
fore, a perſon is engaged in raiſing theſe flowers 
from ſeeds, he will have ſuch a number of Self- 


coloured ones, and ſuch as will not be eſteemed 
good enough to be admitted in a collection, as 


will furniſh his moſt extenſive borders, &c. Theſe 


will be always uſeful for noſegays, the plants will 


be hardier, and they will require no other culture 


than common border flowers. | 
The ſecond, third, and fourth varieties are the 


Common Auricule in their Double ſtate. The beſt 


ſorts of theſe are as double as the Primroſe, tho? 
each flower is hardly half ſo large. It is contrary 


to the laws of ſome floriſts to admit theſe double 


flowers into their collection, to be ſhewn on the 
bed with thoſe of the beſt properties. Bur if 


_ theſe laws were to be leſs rigorouſly regarded, it 


would be ſo much the better; for they are de- 
ſerving of it, and their multiplicity of petals 
gives them ſo different a look from all the others, 


that they at once ſet themſelves. off, and the 


others, however fine, they are joined with. For 

when they are thus mixed, the eye is relieved, after 
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beholding a flower of the firſt properties, by ſecing 
another as oppoſite as poſſible, and equally won- 


derful in its way. Perhaps by this I may incur 


the cenſure of ſome floriſts. I don't mind that ; I 


| love to have them mixed together, and the effect 


never can be bad. However, every perſon, without 
exception, will be glad of them for borders in 
the flower-garden. Here they will grow, hav- 


| ing a tolerable good ſoil, with no more than com- 
mon culture; though if the border be ſhady (but 
not by the hanging-over of trees) and has a free 


air, they will thrive and fower the better. 
Thus have we given our intelligent pupil a.full 


account of this great genus the Primula, including 
| the Auricula of old authors, which of right be- 


longs to its family; and laid before him their 


- whole nature, with the management of their diffe- 
rent offspring, whether they are endowed with ſuch 
properties as may entitte them to the higheſt 
places of honour, or ſhould remain in lower ſta- 


tions, to be ſerviceable that way. Proceed we 

now to the other ſpecies. | ; 

3. Bird's Eye. This plant grows common in Bird's 
the North of England. It has a fealy head, (like Eye, 
the Common Primroſe, though ſmaller) which 
ſhoots out in a number of long fibres. I he leaves 

are ſmooth, indented on their edges, and of a 
pale-green colour. The flowers are produced in 


| the tpring, growing many upon one common 


ſtalk, cach having its ſeparate pedicle ; their 
colour is naturally red, though there are found 


varieties with white flowers. The roots being 


parted, and ſet in an open ſhady border, will 
thrive and multiply very faſt. | 


4. The Leaſt Primula. This plant grows e 


| turally on the Alps, and other mountainous parts 


of Europe. The leaves are very ſmall, wedge- 
ſhaped, of a thick conſiſtence, indented on their 
edges, and of a pale-green colour. The flowers 
are produced in the ſpring, ſtanding many toge- 


| ther, and are much Jarger than the leaves from 
which they grow. | | | 


5. The Narrow-leaved Primula. The leaves Nai 
abs 2 1 leaved, 

are narrow, entire, of a thick conſiſtence, and of 

a pale- green colour. The flowers are produced 

in the ſpring, ſitting cloſe, in tolerable plenty; 


they are ſeſſile, and their cups are about as long as 


the tube of the corolla, whoſe limb is divided 
into five oval oblong ſegments. | | 
This plant allo grows naturally on the Alps, 
and other mountainous parts. Obione 
6. Oblong Entire- leaved Primula has fleſhy 1,545 
ſmooth leaves, with edges entire. The flowers eaves, 
are produced in the ſpring, and are uſually of a 
pale-red colour; though it has different varieties, 
which may be encreaſed by ſeeds. 5 5 
7. Cordated Primula. The leaves are lobated, * 
crenated, nearly heart-ſhaped, and grow on ſhort Primola 
ſtrong footſtalks ; they are unlike any of the deſcribed, 
ſorts of the Primula, though they perfectly agree 8 
in their flowers. F 
All theſe forts love a rich ſandy foil; in a ſhady Culture. 
border, where there is a free air. Here they wil! 
grow, thrive, and flower ſtrong, and may be 
multiphed by parting of the roots at plea- 
ſure. . | ä | 
1. The Primroſe is titled, Primula feliis den- Titles, 
tatis rugofis, John Bauhine calls it, Primula veris | 
odorata, fore luteo ſfimplici; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Verbaſculum pratenſe cdoratum ; allo, Verbaſculum 
pratenſe vel ſylvaticum inodorum ; allo, Verbaſcu- 
lum hlveſtre majus, fiagulari flore; Clulius, Pri. 
mula veris, pallido flore, humilis; allo, Primula 
veris, pallido fore, elatior. It grows in the woods, 
meadows, and paſtures of Europe. | 
2. Auricula Uri, or Bear's Ear, is titled, Pri- 
mula foliis ſerratis glabris. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
9 C 0 it 
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it is termed, Primula foliis ſerratis. carnoſis glabris. | 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sanicula Alpina lulea; 
alſo, Sanicula Alpina purpurea; allo, Sanicula 
Alpina, foliis rotundis; allo, Sanicula Alpina, flore 
wariegato; allo, Sanicula Alpina anguſtifolia ;, allo, 
Sanicula Alpina, foliis quaſi farina adſperſis. It 
grows naturally in the Helvetian and Styrian 
mountains. 

3. Bird's Eye is titled, Primula foliis crenatis 
glabris, florum limbo plano. Cluſius calls it, Pri- 
mula veris rubro flore; and Caſpar Bauhine, Ver- 
baſcum umbellatum Alpinum minus. It is found in 
plenty growing naturally in many parts of the 


North of England, and moſt of the colder coun- 


tries of Europe. | 

4. The Leaſt Primula is, Primula foliis cunet- 
ſormibus dentatis minimis corolla longe minoribus. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sanicula Alpina minima 
carnea ; Cluſius, Aricula Uri 8. minima. It is 


a native of the Alps, and other mountainous 


parts of Europe. 


5. The Narrow-leaved Primula is, Primula foliis 


linearibus integerrimis; floribus ſeſſilitus. In the 


Amen. Acad it is termed, Primula flore ſubſeſſili foliis | 


linearibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sedum Alpinum 
exiguis foliis; Tournefort, Auricula Uri Alpina 
gramineo folio, jaſmini lutei flore. 
turally on the Pyrenean and Italian mountains, 
6. Oblong Entire-leaved Primula is, Primula 


foliis integerrimis glabris cblongis, calycibus tubuloſis | 


many ſmall leaves, and contains many flowers. 


It grows na- 


obtufis, Haller calls it, Primula foliis glabris car- 
noſis integerrimis ; Calpar Bauhine, Sanicula Alping 
rubeſcens, folio non ſerrato; and Cluſius, Auricula 
Ui 4. It grows naturally on the Helvetian, 
Styrian, and Pyrenean mountains. 

7. Cordated Primula is, Primula foliis petiolatis 
cordatis ſublobatis crenatis. It is a native of Si- 
beria. | 

Primula is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs and 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, order 


1. Caryx. The involucrum is compoſed of in the 
Linnzan 


| leaves, at | ien 
The perianthium is of one leaf, tubulous, five- The cha. 


cornered, permanent, and divided into five acute radters. 
erect ſegments. 

2, CokoLLa conſiſts of a ſingle petal. The 
tube 1s cylindrical, and the lengt 4 the calyx, 
the limb is patent, and divided into five obcor- 
dated obtuſe ſegments. | | 
3. STamina are five very ſhort filaments 
placed within the neck of the corolla, having 
acute, erect, connivent anther. e 

4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a round germen, a 
ſlender ſtyle the length of the calyx, and a glo- 


| bular ſtigma. - 


5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong capſule almoſt 


the length of the perianthium, containing one 
cell, and opening in ten places at the top. 5 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are ſmall, and nume- 
rOuSs. 
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rEERk is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


called, Proſerpinaca. 


The root is thick, creeping, and fibrous. The | 
ſialks are ſlender, round, taper, and about a 


foot and a half high. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſerrated, and grow alternately. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the wings of the 
leaves; they are ſmall, and have no petals; they 
appear in July and Auguſt, but are rarely ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds in England. „% pe ol 

This is propagated by parting of the roots in 


the autumn, and flouriſhes beſt on bogs or marſhy | 


grounds. For want of theſe, it muſt have the 
moiſteſt part of the garden, and be conſtantly 
ſupplied with water in dry weather. 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
is named ſimply, Proſerpinaca. 
Trixis, It grows naturally in the marſhy parts of 
Virginia. | 


Micheli calls it, 


„ „„ 


Proſerpinaca is of the claſs and order Triandria on and 

3 - mY 1 > T 0 
Trigynia; and the characters are, po Lo the 
1. CaLYX is a perianthium ſituated above the $, gc, 
germen, and conſiſts of three ere, acuminated, Tye cha- 


permanent leaves, | raters, 
2. CoroLLa. There is none. 


3. STamina are three awl-ſhaped patent fila- 


ments the length of the calyx, having didymous, 


1] oblong, acute anthere. 


4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of a large triquetrous 
germen ſituated below the cup, having no ſtyle, 
but three thickiſh downy ſtigmas the length of 


5. PEerRICARPIUM. There is none. 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed 1s ſingle, oval, triquetrous, 
trilocular, and terminated by the cloſed calyx. 
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dpecies. 


Common 
Self-heal 
deſcribed. 


Varieties, 


Its vir- 
tuss. 


Jagged- 
leaved 
Self-hez1 
deſcribed. 


footſtalks; 


Variety. 


Hyſſop- 


leaved 
Self- heal 
deſeribed. 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 


them. 


upright, ſquare, branching, 


ſhort footſtalks. 
from the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a blue 
colour, and appear great part of the ſum 
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\HERE are three ſpecies of this genus, all 
perennials, called, 
1. Common Self-heal. 
2. Jagged-leaved Self. heal. 
I. Hyff op- leaved Self. heal. 
1. Common Self-heal. The ſtalks are e upright, 
thick, ſquare, hollow, and eight or ten inches 
high. The leaves are oval, oblong, 


- footſtalks, The flowers come out in ſpikes from 
the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a blue co- 


lour, appear in May, and continue to ſhew. them- 


ſelves trom different plants in different ſituations 
until the end of ſummer. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with white, 
and another with very large blue flowers. 


This ſpecies is held as a moſt admirable vul- 
nerary, and was originally called Self-heal, from 
its great power of healing. 
ſore mouths, and is much employed in hæmor- 


rhages, alvine fluxes, &c. 


The ſtalks are 
and about a foot 
high. The leaves are oval, oblong, the lower 
ones jag 


2. Jagged-leaved Self-heal. 


OD 
thoſe on the upper part are ſpear- 


ſhaped, indented only on their edges, and have 
The flowers come out in ſpikes 


mer. 


There is 2 Ry of this ſpecies with white 2 3 


flowers. 

3 Hyſſop- Kaved Self.heal, 
hairy, and eight or ten inches high. The leaves 
are 1near-{ha wed, narrow, hairy, and grow op- 
poſite on very ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come 
out in ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks ; they 


are of a white or blue colour, appear in June, 


and the greateſt part of the ſummer. 


Theſe ſorts are all propagated by feeds, which | 


ripen well here, and may be ſown 1n the autumn, 
as ioon as they are ripe, or the ſpring following. 
The firſt grows every where in our meadows and 
paſtures, And is not cultivated ; 


extremely hardy, and will grow in almoſt any 


of a blackiſh- 


green colour, and grow oppoſite to each other on 


It is very good for | 


ved on the edges, and grow on longiſh 


The ſtalks are 


| labiated perianthium. 


the others are 


— 
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ſoil or ſituation, though they delight moſt in 


moiſt places, and the ſhade. 
1. Common Self-heal is titled, Prunella foliis 
omnibus ovato-oblougis petiolatis. In the Hortus 


| Clifort, it is termed, Prunella brafeis cordatis. 


Dodonzus calls it, Brunclla; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Brunella major, folio non Aſſecto z; alſo, Brunella 


Titles; 


cærulea, magno flore; and Cluſius, Brunella 1. nou 


vulgaris. 
Europe, 
2. Jagged-leaved Self. heal is, Prunella foliis 
ovato-oblongis petiolatis: 
latis dentatis. Cluſius calls it, 
vulgaris; Caſpar Bauhine, Brunella folio laciniato; 
allo, Brunella minor alba laciniata; and Vaillant, 
Brunella verbenule folio, flore caruleo, It grows, 
rather ſparingly in the paſtures of Europe. 
. Hyſlop-leaved Self. heal is, Prunella foliis 
e eolalo-linearibus ciliatis ſubſeſſilibus. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Brunella byſſopifolia ; 
Brunella anguſtifolia integra kirſutior. 


It grows naturally in moſt paſtures of 


naturally in the ſouth of France. 


Prunella is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Gymnoſpermia z and the characters are, 

1. CaLyx is a monophyllous, permanent, bi- i 
The upper lip is plane, 
broad, truncated, and lightly indented in three 
parts; the lower lip | is the narroweſt, erect, acute, 
and ſemibifid. 

2. CoRoLL.a is one ringent petal. 


the 


ſupremis quatuor lanceo- 
Brunella 11. non 


and Moriſon, 
It grows 


Claſs - 
and order 
in the 

Linræan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


The tube 
is ſhort and cylindrical; the mouth oblong; the 
upper lip is concave, whole, and nutant; 
lower lip is reflexed, and divided into three obtuſc 
ſegments. 


3. Stamina are four N ſhaped bifurcated 
filaments, of which two are 1 LS longer than | 


the others, having ſimple antherz interted in 
one ſide only, below the point. | 

4. Pisrilrun conſiſts of a germen divided 
into four parts, à filiforme ſtyle inclining with 


Bs PexicarpiuMm. There is none. The ſeeds 
are lodged in the calyx. 

6. SEMINA, 
oval, 


i H A 


The ſeeds are. four. and nearly 


the ſtamina towards the upper lip, and an emar- 
ginated ſtigma. | 


and 
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Species. 


Female 
Fern, 
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'PTERIS, BRAKES, 


OF this genus are, 

1. Female Fern, or Brakes. 
2. Dark-purple Pteris. 
3. Siberian Pteris. 


pr” 


1. Female Fern, or Brakes, is known every 


where. The root is creeping, and fpreads itſelf 
all around. The ſtalks are upright, firm, naked 


for two feet high, and then divide into branches, 


each forming in the whole a ſupradecompounded 


leaf, frequently four feet high. The folioles are 


pinnated. The pinnæ are ſpear-ſnaped, ſmooth, 
of a light-green colour on the upper ſide, but 


The ſtalks riſe 


BY: Dark- 
Purple, 


whitiſh, and frequently a little downy underneath, 
Hom the ground in May, and the 

whole plant is in perfection in Auguſt. | 

2. Dark-Purple Pteris. The ſtalk is of a 


blackiſh-purple colour, gloſſy, finely poliſhed, 
naked for ſix or eight inches high, and then di- 


vides into branches, forming in the whole a de- 


compounded leaf. The pinnæ are ſpear-ſhaped, 


and the terminal one is ye long; they are often 


rolled in on their edges, ſmooth, and of a dark 


_  ſhinifig green colour on their upper hide, and 


Siberian 
Pteris 


Its varie- 
ties. 


browniſh underneath, 


3. Siberian Pteris. The ſtalks are upright, 


| ſmooth, naked, ſix or eight inches high before 
dieſcribed. 


the ſetting-on of the branches. Each leaf, or 


rather plant, conſiſts of three principal parts, of 
different colours in the different varieties. The 


pinnæ are cut or jagged almoſt to the midrib, 


and the principal varieties are the Dark- green, 


the Ferrugineous, and one of a browniſh- green 


on the upperſide, and a ſilvery white underneath. 


They are all finely duſted underneath, and are 


plants of ſingularity and beauty. 


The firſt ſort ſeems to be too common in 


England, over-running large tracts of heathy 
ground, and rendering it of little value. It is 
generally known by the common people by the 


Filix femina. 


„* — 


CCCLXXI. 
or FEMALE FERN. 


name of Brakes; and they are cut down in the 
autumn to burn for the ſake of the aſhes, which 


are made into balls, and fold to afford a ley for 


waſhing of cloaths, 


The other two are rare plants, and found in Culture. 


ſome curious gardens. They are propagated by 
parting of the roots in September or October, 
and mult have a light moiſt foil, and a ſhady 
well-ſheltered ſituation. 5 

1. Female Fern, or Brakes, is entitled, Preris 
frondibus ſupradecompoſitis foliolis pinnatis : pinnis 


Titles. 


lanceolatis: infimis pinnatiſidis: ſuperioribus mi. 


noribus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Filix ramoſa 


major, pinnulis ob tuſis, non dentata; and Fuchſius, 
It grows naturally in woods and 


heaths in moſt countries of Europe. 


© 


2. Dark-Purple Preris is, Pteris frondibus de- 


compoſitis pinnata, pinnis lanceolatis : terminalibus 
longioribus. 


gricantibus. It grows naturally in Virginia. 


3. Siberian Pzeris is, Pteris frondibus quinguan- 


Gronovius calls it, Pteris. adianti 
facie, caule ramulis petioliſque politiore nitore ni- 


gulis trifoliatis : pinnis pinnatifidis: lateralibus bi- 


partilis. In the Hortus Clffort. it is termed, Pteris 


fronde ſimplici quinquanguld produfii tripariitd : 
intermedia trifids : lateralibus bipartitis. Plumier 


calls it, Hemionitis profunde laciniata ad oras pul- 
verulenta; Sloane, Hemionitis foliis atro-virentibus 


maxime diſſectis; ſ. Filix geranii Robertiani folio ; 
Plukenet, Filix hemioniiis Americana, petroſelini 


foliis prefunde laciniatis; and Moriſon, Adiantum 


monophyllum Americanum, foliis profunde laciniatis 


ad oras pulverulentum; allo, Adiantum monephyllum 


Antegoanum, ad oras pulverulentum platant in modum 


diviſum : lacinid medid longius produtia, It grows 
naturally in Siberia and Jamaica. | 


Pteris 1s of the claſs and order Cryptogamia 
Filices: and of this genus the fructifications are 


Clafs 


and order 
in the 


collected in a line, ſurrounding the border of the Linnzan 
leaf on the under fide, 
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OF this genus are ſix diſtinct ſpecies of peren- 
nials, called, | 
1. Common Spotted Lung-wort, or Bugloſs 
Cowſlips. | 
2. Narrow-leaved Lung-wort. 

3. Virginian Lung-worr, 

4. Siberian Lung-wort. 

5, Sea Bugloſs. _ 
6. Rough Lung-wort; 


Species, 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Common 
Spotted 
Lung- 
wort. 


| 1. Common Spotted Lung-wort, or Bugloſs 
Cowſlips. The ſtalk is hairy, angular, frequently 


igh. The radical leaves are broad, oval, rough, 
hairy, and ſpotted with broadiſh whitiſh ſpots on 
the upper fide, and grow on long, ſtrong, rough 
footſtalks. 
and grow alternacely. The flowers come out in 
ſmall bunches from the tops of the ſtalks; ſome 
of them are of a red colour, ſome purple, and 
others blue in the ſame bunch; they appear in 


April and May, and the ſeeds ripen in June and 


. 

There is 
; flowers. 

Its uſes in 

medicine. 


Its variety 


and particularly ſerviceable in coughs, conſump- 


tions, and diſorders of the lungs. Hence the 


name Lung-wort was originally given to this 
plant. The leaves are an admirable pot-herb in 
the ſpring. | | 5 


Narrow- 
leaved, | | | : 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, long, narrow, and hairy. 


The ſtalks riſe to about a foot high, and are 


adorned with ſtill narrower leaves, which embrace 


it with their baſe. The flowers are produced in 
bunches from the tops of the ſtalks; they are at 
firſt opening of a red colour, but ſoon alter to a 


lively blue; they appear in April and May, and 


the feeds ripen in June and July. | 
2. Virginian Lung-wort. The root is thick, 
fleſhy, and fibrated. The ſtalks grow to about 
a foot and a half high, and divide into ſeveral 
ſhort branches near the top. The lower leaves 
are long, ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, ſmooth, of a light- 
green colour, and grow on ſhort footſtalks ; the 
upper leaves are ſmaller, and fit cloſe to the 
ſtalks. The flowers come out in cluſters from 
the tops of the ſtalks. The varieties are the 
Blue, Red, Purple, and White ; they appear in 
April and May, and the ſeeds ripen in June and 
July. e 
— ? 74 Siberian Lung- wort. The radical leaves are 
Lung- 
wort, 


Virginian 


thoſe on the ſtalks are oval. The ſtalk grows to 


about a foot high, and divides into a few branches 


near the top. The flowers come out in roundiſh 
bunches from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are 
blue, red, and purple, and uſually hang down- 
ward; they appear in the ſpring, like the former, 
and the ſeeds ripen accordingly. 


Sea Bu- 
gloſs, 


than any of the former ſorts, and lie on the 
ground. The leaves are oval, glaucous, and 


grow on ſtrong footſtalks. The flowers are of 
Vol. I. 
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of a purpliſh colour, and eight or ten inches 


The leaves on the ſtalks are ſmaller, 


a variety of this ſpecies with white 


The root and leaves of this plant are pectoral, 


2. Narrow-leaved Lung-wort. The radical 


heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and of a glaucous colour; 


5. Sea Bugloſs. The ſtalks are more branching | 


CCCLXXII. 
L UN GW ORT. 


a blue or purple, or a mixture of both colours 
in the ſame flower; they appear in July, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmooth ſeeds, which ripen in the 
autumn. . 

6. Rough Lung- wort. The ſtalks are ſim- and 
ple, upright, taper, very rough, and about a Rough 
foot high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, entire, dns 


neath, and grow alternately on footſtalks. The 
flowers come out in bunches from the tops of 
the ſtalks, having rough cups; they are of a 
purpliſh colour, and grow erect ; they appear in 
April and May, and the feeds ripen accordingly. 


— 


of the roots, the beſt time for which is the latter 
end of the ſummer, or carly in the autumn, that 
they may take to the ground before winter comes 
on, in order to riſe ſtrong and early the ſpring 
following. They are extremely hardy, and will 
grow in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation; but all of 
them delight moſt in a freſh loamy earth, and 
the ſhade. 1 85 ke” . | 
They may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which 
may be {own in the autumn or ſpring, after they 
are ripe, in beds of common mould, in the open 
quarter of the ſeminary, After they come up, the 
uſual care of thinning where they are too cloſe, keep» 
ing clean from weeds, and watering in dry weather, 
is all the culture they will call for until the end 
of ſummer or autumn, when they mult be ſet out 
for good. „ VVV 
1. Common Spotted Lung- wort, or Bugloſs 
Covllips, is titled, Pulmonaria foliis radicalibus 
ovato-cordatis ſcabris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Symphytum maculoſum, ſ. Pulmonaria laliſolia; 
Tournefort, Pulmonaria vulgaris latifolia, flore 
albo; and Cluſius, Pulmonaria non maculoſo folio. 
It grows naturally in foreſts, and ſuch ſituations, 
in England and moſt parts of Europe. | 
2. Narrow-leaved Lung-wort is, Pulmonaria 
foliis radicalibus lanceolatis. Cluſius calls it, Pul- 
monaria 5, Pannonica, It grows naturally in Pan- 
nonia, Helvetia, and Sweden. 55 
3. Virginian Lung- wort is, Pulmonaria calyci- 
bus breviatis, foliis lanceolatis cbtuſuſculis. Gro— 
novius calls it, Pulmonaria calyce tubo corolle bre- 
viore, perianthiits quinguepartitis ; Trew, Pulmo- 
naria foliis ovatis glabris, ſcapo lauo; and Plukenet, 
Symphytum, ſ. Pulmonaria non maculata, foliis glabris 
acuminatis ſlore palulo cæruleo. It grows naturally 
in Virginia. | 5 . 
| 4. Siberian Lung-wort is, Pulmonaria calycibus 
albreviatis, feliis tadicalibus cordatis. It grows 
naturally in Siberia. | 
5. Sea Bugloſs is, Pulmanaria calycibuss abbre- 
viatis, foliis ovatis, caule ramoſo procumbente, In 
the Herins Cliffort. it is termed, Cerinthe foliis 
ovatis petiolatis. Dillenius calls it, Cerinthe ma- 
ritima procumbens; Plukenet, Cynoglioſſum precum- 
bens glaucophyllum maritimum; Moriſon, Cynogleſ- 
ſum perenne maritimum procumbens; and Ray, 
Echium marinum. It grows naturally on the ſea- 


K 


— 


ſhores of England, and the northern countries 
j of Europe. 


i 6, Rough Lung-wort is, Palmonaria felis cor- 
9 5 . 


aatis 


Titles. 


ſmooth on the upper ſide, but very rough under- deſeribed. 


Theſe forts are all eahly propagated by parting Culture. 
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datis, caulinis pilsfis ſupra Levibus, It grows na- 
turally on the mountains of Herruna. 
Claſs | Pulmonaria is of the claſs and order Pentandria 


and order Monogynia; and the characters are, 


* 


3. STAMINA are five very ſhort filaments in 
the mouth of the corolla, having erect connivent 
anther. ; | 

4. PrsT1LLUM conſiſts of four germens, a fili- 
forme ſtyle ſhorter than the calyx, and an obtuſe 
emarginated ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
are lodged in the bottom of the calyx. 

6. SeuixA. The feeds are four, roundiſh, 


| and obtule, 


AS DODDCDDDRDEDIRCCOCERDDDICDCDORDRDIIAOR 


FFC 


p R OL 4 WINTER GREEN. 


8 1. CAL xx is a monophyllous, five-cornered, 
— rg permanent perianthium, indented in five parts at 
The cha- the top. 
racters. 2. CokolLA is one infundibuliforme petal. 
The tube is cylindrical, and the length of the 
calyx; the limb is cut into five obtuſe, erect, 
patent ſegments. | 
| E ſpecies of this genus are, 
species. T 1. Common Winter-green. 
e 2. Leſſer Winter- green. 


. Tenderer Winter- green. 

. Umbellated Winter- green. 
. Spotted Winter-green. 

. One-lowered Winter-green. 


un Þ 


Deſerip - 1. Common Winter-green. The root is fibrous 


_ _— and white. The leaves are five or ſix from the 
Winter. Toot, almoſt round, of a thick conſiſtence, entire, 
green, of adeep-green colour, ſmooth, gloſſy, and grow - 


on longiſn footſtalks. The ſtalk is ſimple, flen- 
der, upright, eight or ten inches high, and 
| adorned with a few acute leaves near the top. 
The flowers are produced from the tops of the 
ſtalks in looſe ſpikes; they are large, white, 


ſpreading, and very beautiful; they appear in 
| hang and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Septem- 
er. | „„ ag 
Medicina) . This ſpecies is an admirable vulnerary, whe- 
properties ther applied outwardly by way of cataplaſm or 
poultice, or taken inwardly in decoctions for 
wounds and bruiſes in the inward parts. 

2. Leſſer Winter-green. The root is ſmall and 
creeping. The leaves are roundiſh, ſerrated, and 
grow on ſhortiſh footſtalks. 
right, ſlender, and four or five inches high. The 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in 
looſe ſpikes; they are of a white colour, appear 
in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. | 5 | | 

3. Tenderer Winter-green. The root is ſmall, 
and creeping under the ſurface. The leaves are 
oval, acute-pointed, ſerrated, of a thin conſiſtence, 
ſoft to the touch, a dark but ſhining green co- 
lour, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. The ſtalk 
is ſlender, frequently bending near the top, and 
five or ſix inches high. The flowers are arranged 
along one fide of the ſtalk only at the top ; they 
are of a fine white colour, appear in June and 

July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

4. Umbellated Winter-green. The root is 
woody, and creeping. The leaves are oblong, 
ſerrated, of a thick conliſtence, and a bright 
ſhining-green colour. The ſtalks are upright, 
Iigneous, and eight or ten inches high. The 


Leſſer, | 


Tenderer, 


Umbel- 
lated, 


flowers grow four or five together at the tops of 


the ſtalks on their own ſeparate peduncles, form- 


The ſtalks are up- 


ſtaminibus adjcendentibus, piſtillo declinato. 


ſubrotundis, ſcapo racemoſo. 


ing kind of ſmall umbels; they are of a whitiſh- 


purple colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen | 


in the autnmn. | 


5. Spotted Winter-green. The root is woody, 
The {talks are ligneous, and 
about a foot and a half high. The leaves are 
oblong, ſharply ſerrated, acute-pointed, ſtiff, have 
a broad white midrib, white veins underneath, 


and are ſometimes irregularly ſpotted with dark- 


coloured dots, in the manner of the leaves of Ar- 

butus. The flowers come out two or three toge- 
ther on peduncles, which ariſe from the extre- 
mity of the ſtalks ; they are pale-coloured, and 
ſmall; appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 


ripen in the autumn. 8 | | | 
6. One-flowered Winter-green. The root is and 
fender, perennial, and creeping. The radical One. 


leaves are ſmall, roundiſh, of a thickiſh ſub- 


ſtance, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. The ſtalk green 
1s ſimple, upright, and three or four inches high, deſcribed, 


The flowers come out ſingly from the tops of the 
ſtalks; they are large, of a fine white colour, 
and very beautiful; they appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in September, 


Theſe ſorts are propagated by parting of the roots Propa- 
in September or October. Their ſtation ſhould be 8% 


in the moſt expoſed places, and the earth ſhould be 
freſh and undunged. When they are ſet out, they 


| ſhoufd remain unmoleſted from the gardener's 


care ; but the natural herbage, moſs, &c. of the 
place ſhould be ſuffered to grow with them. 
Being thus ſtationed they will live for many 
years, but do very ill with rich mould and garden 
culture, for which they ſcem not by Nature to be 
deſigned. | | 

1. Common Winter green is entitled, Pyrala Tit 
In the 
Flora Lapp. it is termed, Pyrola ſtaminibus & piſtil- 
lis declinatis; in the Hortus Cliffort Pyrola foliis 
Van Royen calls it, 
Pyrola foliis integerrimis; Caſpar Bauhine, Fyrola 
rotundifolia major; Colden, Pyrola Noveboracenſis; 
Gerard, Pyrola; and Parkinſon, Pyrola noſtras 
vulgaris. It grows naturally in woods, heaths, 


and foreſts in the North of England, and moſt of 


the northern countries of Europe. 

2. Leſſer Winter-green is, Pyrola floribus race- 
moſis diſperſis, ſtamiuibus piſtilliſque reftis, Haller 
calls it, Pyrola tuber recta minor, folio Le: ni 

| | errato, 
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bifloris. 


ſerrato, ſpicâ breviore & denſiore; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Pyrola folio minore et duriore; and Rivinus, Pyrola 
minor. It grows naturally in woods, &c. in the 
North of England, and moſt of the cold parts of 
Europe. | 

3. Tenderer Winter-green is, Pyrola racemo 
tunilaterali. In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Py- 
rola floribus uno verſu ſparſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Pyrola folio mucronato ſerrato; Cluſius, Pyrola 
ſecunda lenerior; and Parkinſon, Pyrola tenerior. 
It grows naturally in woods, heaths, and foreſts 


in England, and moſt of the northern parts of | 


Europe. | | | 

4. Umbellated Winter-green is, Pyrola pedun- 
culis ſubumbellatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Py- 
rola fruteſcens arbuti folio; and Cluſius, Pyrola 3. 


fruticans. It grows naturally in woods in Europe, 


Aſia, and North America. 


g. Spotted Winter-green is, Pyrola pedunculis 


bifloris vel trifloris, Petiver, Pyrola Marilandica 
minor, folio mucronato arbuti ; and Plukenet, 
Pyrola Mariana, arbuti foliis anguſtioribus, trifoliata 


ad medium nervium lines alba utrinque per longitu- 


ainem decurrente. 
of North America. 


It grows naturally in the woods 


Gronovius calls it, Pyrola petiolis apice | 


als n EAR hey — e 


6. One- flowered Winter- green is, Pyrola ſcapo 
unificro, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Pyrola rotundi- 
folia minor; Moriſon, Pyrola ſingulari fore am- 
pliore; and Oeder, Pyrola 4. 
in woods in moſt of the northern countries of 
Europe. 


Pyrola is of the claſs and order Decandria Mo- 
nogynia; and the characters are, | 


1. CaLyx is a ſmall 
divided into five parts. 

2. CoROLLA is five roundiſh, concave, patent 
petals. ä 1 | 

3. STAMINAare ten awl-ſhaped filaments ſhorter 
than the corolla, having large, nutant, two-horned 
anthere. | | 1 

4. Pisrir run conſiſts of a roundiſh angular 
germen, a permanent filiforme ſtyle longer than 
the ſtamina, and a thickiſh ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, depreſſed, pen- 
tagonal capſule, containing five cells, and opening 
in the angles. | 

6. SEMINA. 
paleaceous. 


permanent perianthium, 


The ſeeds are numerous, and 


n 2 


— 


It grows naturally 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Line 
næan 
ſyſtem, 
The cha- 
racers, 
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This 
plant 
deſcribed. 


0 H AP. CCCLXXIV. 


C + = 


HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, one 


of which is a perennial, called, Canada 
Queria. „„ 5 
The root is fibrous. The ſtalk is dichotomous, 
upright, ſlender, taper, and eight or ten inches 
high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, entire, 
frequently ſpotted with brown ſpots, and grow 
oppolite to each other. The flowers come out 
ſingly from the diviſions of the ſtalks on very 
ſhort footſtalks; they are ſmall, of a greeniſh 


colour, appear in July and Auguſt, but are ſel- 


dom ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 


Propaga- 
tion of 
. 


This plant is beſt propagated by ſowing the | 


ſeeds on a ſlight hotbed in the ſpring. When 
the plants come up they mult have plenty of air, 
and be frequently watered ; and when they are 
fit to remove, mult be taken up with a ball of 
earth to each root, and ſet in beds eight or ten 
inches diſtant from each other. Here they muſt 
be ſhaded.until they have taken root, be duly wa- 


tered in dry weather, kept clean from weeds all i 


„ 


ſummer, and in the autumn may be removed to 
the places where they are deſigned to remain. 


This ſpecies is titled, Queria floribus ſolitariis, 


| caule dichotomo. Gronovius calls it, Mollugo foliis 


oppoſitis, ſtipulis quaternis, caulèe dichotoino. It 


grows naturally in Canada and Virginia. 


Queria is of the claſs and order Triandria Tri- 
gynia; and the characters are, ö 


1. Calyx is an upright permanent perian- 
thium, compoſed of five oblong, acute, pointed 
leaves, of which the outer one 1s recurved 

2. CoROLLAa. There is none. | 


3. STAMINA are three ſhort capillary filaments _ 
with roundiſh anthere. . 


Titles. 


Claſs and 
order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 


racters. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, and 


three ſtyles the length of the ſtamina, with ſim- 

ple ſtigmas. ) woes 
5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh capſule com- 

poſed of three valves, and containing one cell. 
6. SEMEN, The ſeed is ſingle. 
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| Introdac- 


tory 


_ obſerva. 


tions. 


CH A r. 


RANUNCULUS, 


CCCLXXV. 


The CROW FLOWER, 


or BUTTER CUPS, 


HE. Ranunculus hath a prodigious number 
of ſpecies, a large ſhare of which grow 
wild in fields, waters, and paſture grounds in 
England, whilſt another part occupy the like 
places in foreign countries. The number of va- 


rieties produced from the Perſian ſpecies afford 


the greateſt pleaſure, as being by far the moſt 
beautiful. Theſe have been already treated of ; 
but there are many ſorts belonging to the other 
ſpecies of this genus, that are both beautiful, 
and worthy of culture and regard; and theſe are 
chiefly ſuch as have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
the multiplicity of their petals, and are what we 
call Double Flowers ; for the commoneſt weed 


in its double ſtate is a pleaſing ſingularity, and 
immediately upon becoming ſuch demands cul- 


ture : So that out of this number of ſpecies I 


_ ſhall ſelect thoſe which are worthy of being pre- 


ſerved, either on account of their double flowers, 


or as being natives of diſtant. countries, and 


species. 


Graſs 


leaved 
Crowfoot. 


| Varieties. 


Deſcrip-· 


tion 
of it. 


are for that reaſon alone propagated in the 
Engliſh gardens. The ſpecies, then, as they are 
commonly called, are, 5 | 
1. Graſs-leaved Crowfoot. | 

2. The Plantain- leaved Crowfoot. 

3. Portugal Crowfoot. 

4. Cretan Crowfoot. . 
5, Sweet Wood Crowfoot, or Goldilocks. 
6. Mountain Crowfoot, | 
7. IIlyrian Crowfoot. 
8. Rue-leaved Crowfoot. 
9. Round-rooted Crowfoot. 
10. Creeping Crowfoot, or Butter- cups. 
11. Upright Crowfoot. | 
12. Oriental Crowfoot. 
13. Oriental Aconite-leaved Ranunculus. 
14. Pile-wort. „„ 
15. Great Spear-wort. 
16. Leſſer Spear- wort. 
17. Lapland Crowfoot. 

18. Montpelier Crowfoot. 

19. Helvetian Crowfoot. 
20. Water Crowfoot. oP 

21. Ivy-leaved Water Crowfoot. 

22. Aſiatic Crowfoot. | | 
I. Graſs-leaved Crowfoot. There are two 
principal varieties of this ſpecies, viz. 

The Single Graſs-leaved Crowfoot. 

The Double Graſs-leaved Crowfoot. 

There 1s an elegance attending this ſpecies 
even in its ſingle ſtare, but it is the double ſort 
which is the delight of the Gardener. The root 
is bulbous. The leaves are long and narrow, 
graſſy, of a dark-green colour, and fit cloſe to 


the ſtalks. The ſtalk is upright, (lender, and 


- Crow-flowers firſt paint the paſtures and meadows 
with their yellow hue. The flowers of the Graſs- 


divides near the top into a few branches, each of 


which is crowned with a ſmall yellow flower. It 


will be in blow about the time our common 


| leaved ſort are a little like thoſe, though ſmaller, 


and rather of a paler yellow colour. The Double 


fort is very full, and juſtly reckoned a good 


1 


— == 


ö 


223 


flower; and its being at preſent not very com- 
mon, ſtill enhances its value. | 

2. Plantain-leaved Crowfoot, which is natu- plants; 
rally a mountainous plant, will ſhew itſelf to a See 
much greater advantage by the common culture Crowfoot 
of the garden; and although even there it will deſcribed, 
ſeldom be found ſo high as two feet, in its na- 


| tural place of growth it hardly ever aſpires to 


the height of one. The leaves are narrow and 
{mall, of an oval figure, have their ends pointed, 


are ſmooth, of a light colour, and embrace the 


ſtalk at their baſe. The ſtalk riſes from eight 
inches to near two feet high, according as it 
likes the ſoil and culture, and the top divides 
into two or three ſmaller branches, each ſupporting 

a ſingle flower. The flowers are white, and will 
appear in April. If it be planted in à rich, 
ſhady border, there it will ſhew itſelf in the 
greateſt perfection, as a plant worthy of ſuch 
K | 


Proper 
ſituation, 


3. Portugal Crowfoot is a very low flower, Portugal 
though it ſprings from a very large fleſhy root, Crovfoot 
like that of the Yellow Aſphodel. The leaves deſclibel. 


are few, broad, and of a thickiſh conſiſtence 
and, what is not very common, they are in many 


| | places inflated, or riſe into ſmall tubercles : They 
are of a pale-green colour, an oval figure, and 
their edges are ſerrated. The ſtalks riſe from 


the middle of theſe leaves; they are ſmall, naked, 
very tender, and of a very light-green colour, 


but often with a tinge of red near the bottom. 


Each of theſe ſtalks ſupports a ſingle flower, 
which is large, of a golden-yellow colour, and, 


deſireable as it may be in its Single ſtate, is ſtill 


more ſo in its Double; for there are both varieties. 
The ſingle naked ſtalk which ſupports each flower 
ſeldom ariſes to half a foot high; fo that this is 
one of the lower ſpecies of the Crowfoot. But 
the flower is large and fair in proportion, and 
what makes it ſtill more valuable is its time of 


fowering; for if the winter be mild and open, 


it will ſhew itſelf ſome time or other in that 
dreary ſeaſon. _ | - 
This ſpecies requires 4 warm, rich border; 3 


I and in the Double tort, in its luxuriancy, the ſtalk ſituation. 


will be continued from the center of one flower, 
and ſupport another ſmaller, of the like form 
and beauty. In this ſtate it claims the name 
(with propriety) of the Proliferous Ranunculus; 
but as other ſpecies of the Ranunculi are en- 
dowed with this property, the diſtinction will not 

be ſufficient, unleſs the word Portugal be added: 
That being the name the Common Single ſort has 
uſually gone by ſince the time of Dodonæus, is 
ſtill uſed by our Gardeners at this day. 

4. Cretan Crowfoot has a root like the Afſ- Cretan 
phodel. From this riſe ſeveral broad, large leaves, Crowfoot 
which are kidney- ſhaped, crenated, almoſt divided deſctibed. 
into five lobes, hairy, and have long, hairy _ 
footſtalks: This is the nature of the radical 
leaves, or thoſe ariſing immediately from the 
roots. Thoſe leaves chat grow on the flower- 


ſtalk are each of them divided into three lobes, 


which 
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Proper 
ſituation. 


Deſctip- 
tion of 
Sweet- 
ſcented 
Wood 
Crowf20t. 


which are of a ſpear-ſhaped figure, and have 
their edges free from ſerratures. Two or three 
of theſe leaves will be upon each ſtalk, to which 
they fit cloſe. The ſtalk riſes to near a foot in 
height, and the top naturally branches out into 
footſtalks, each of which ſupports one flower 
only. The flowers are of a pale-yellow colour, 
large, and fair; though I have never yet met 
with a double one of this ſpecies. If planted 
in a rich, warm border, it will be in blow by 
the end of May or beginning of June, The 
roots are rather tender; to that, if the froſt lets 
in very ſeverely in winter, it will be proper, 
to enſure their tafety, to ſpread over them fome 
loole litter, 'leaves of trees, tanners bark, or the 
like. | 

5. Sweet-ſcented Woud Crowfoot. This ſpecies 


is commonly known by the name of Golden- 
haired Crowfoot, and is often called Goldilocks. 


The radical leaves are broad, roundiſh, kidney- 
ſhaped, and have their edges crenated and much 
jagged, ſome indeed fo deeply as nearly to be 
divided into lobes. The leaves growing on the 


fower-{talk are very ſmall, narrow, and ſhaped 


like the hand. The ſtalk riſes to about a foot in 


height, and divides as it grows into ſmaller ſtalks, 
each of which ſupports a yellow flower. This will | 


be in blow in April, and the Single fort is by 
many as much admired as the Double; for the 
middle is filled up by a large tuft of filaments 
which ſtrike the attention; and it is from theſe 
filaments this ſpecies acquires the name of Golden- 


| haired Crowfoot, or Goldilocks. But beſides 


Proper 
ſituation. 


the charms afforded by their beauty, whether 


in a double or ſingle ſtate, theſe flowers are poſ- 


jeſſed of an agreeable fragrance z on all which 
accounts this plant is worthy of culture, If it 
is planted in a ſhady place, in almoſt any foil; 


it will grow and flouriſh exceedingly ; for it is 
a native of our country, and is frequently teen 


under hedges and in woods. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of the 
Ountain 


colour, loft, and ſmooth; their upper ſurface is 


6. The Mountain Crowfoot claims the firſt 


praiſe of all the ſpecies belonging to this genus; 


tor there is an elegance and a delicacy peculiar 
to the leaves, ſtalks, and flowers, that juſtly en- 
titles it to the rank, or appellation, of being 
called one of the prettieſt of the perennial 
flowering tribe. The leaves are of a pale-green 


of a bluiſh caſt, whilſt their under is tinged 


wich purple. They are large, and each is com- 


footſtalk; and a ſhort footſtalk alſo on each ſide 
ſupports the other four lobes. The leaves have 


poſed of five ſpear - ſhaped lobes, which are 
deeply cut and notched. The middlemoſt of 


thele lobes is largeſt, and ſtands diſtinct on a 


all a ſtrong mid-rib, and large veins. In the 
ipring, whilſt they are young, a finer leaf can 


hardly be conceived, for the purple and bluiſh 


tinge gives it a peculiar delicacy z and this is 
ſometimes ſtronger on the main footſtalk, which 
is long, proportionably large, and ſmooth. The 


flower-ſtalk will ariſe to about two feet high, 


and ſometimes higher, if the ſoil be rich and 


- diviſions are few, but ſufficient to afford flowers | 


light: It 1s ſmooth and elegant, and claims praiſe 


from its eaſily dividing or branching out into 
others for the - ſupport of the flowers. Theſe 


enough to prevent the imputation of a deficiency 
of them; nor yet ſo many, as to raiſe a juſt 


complaint, as in ſome others, of too great a re- 


ſtalks are garniſhed,” at each diviſion, with a 


dundancy. To add to their perfection, theſe 


ſingle leaf like thoſe from the root, though 

ſmaller: The flowers are of a pure-white co- 

Jour, and very double; the petals are regularly 

diſpoſed, and though they form no very large, 

yet they age regular, complete, and very 
Vol. I. 
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deſireable flower: It will be in full blow the be- 
ginning of June. 

7. The Illyrian Crowfoot is fo called, becauſe nd 
it is ſuppoſed to have been firſt brought from that 3 
into this country. This ſpecies hath whitiſh and Bo” 
downy leaves, each of which is compoſed of 
three narrow, ſpear-ſhaped lobes, whoſe edges 
are entire; they atiſe from a tuberoſe root. 

The ſtalks are ſlender, round, and ariſe to about 
a foot or a foot and a half in height, This 
divides near the top into other ſmaller ones for 
the ſupport of the flowers: On theſe ſtalks a 
tew imall leaves are irregularly placed. The 
flowers are of a pale-yellow colour, and being 

not very common, make a pretty variety amongſt 

other perennial flower - roots in a cool ſhady 

garden, : | 

8. Ruc-leaved Crowfoot. This ſpecies hath Rue- 

a tuberoſe root, from whence ariſe a few large leaved 
decompound leaves, being cut or divided into Crowfoot 
many parts, like thoſe of Rue. Theſe leaves e 

are very delicate, ſoft, ſmooth, and juſtly ad- 
mired. The flower-ſtalk riſes to about a foot 

in height, is ornamented with a ſingle leaf of 

the {ame nature with the others, but ſmaller ; 

and the end of it is crowned by one flower. 

This in its beſt ſtate is very double, large, of 

a bright-yellow colour, and will be in blow by 
the beginning of June. Even in its ſingle ſtate | 

this is a very deſirable plant; for, beſides its 

beautiful leaves, which are invatiable, it will 

produce a large, fair flower, compoſed of twelve 
or more petals. There is allo another agreeable 

variety, the outſide of the petals of whoſe flowers 
is of a bluiſh or red colour, and their infide 
white. RT. Os | 
This ſpecies is rather tender, and requires a pier 
warm, well-ſheltered place, or it will by fable pool 

to be deſtroyed by hard froſts; though it is not 2 5 

a little that will hurt it; but to enſure its ſafety, 
if the froſts ſhould ſet in very ſevere, it will be 

proper to ſpread over it a little looſe litter, or 
the like. 1 . 80 
9. Round-rooted Crowfobt. The root of this Rourd- 

ſpecies conſiſts of a roundiſh bulb. It is alſo rooted 
called the Onion and the Turnep-rooted Crow- Erowfoot 

foot, by which names it is known and diſtin- cho 
ouiſhed by different Gardeners. From this root 
ariſe ſeveral compound leaves, like thoſe of the 

Common Crowtoot; though ſmaller, and of a 

duſky, worn-out green colour. Among theſe 

grow ſeveral ſlender, erect ſtalks, to about a 

toot high, which elevate the flowers. Thoſe 

are chiefly of a pale-yellow colour, very double, 
and will be in blow the beginning of May,. The 

ſingle ſort is found common in our meadows and 

paſture grounds: This directs us to beſtow no ex- 
traordinary culture on it; for it will do ver 
well in any part of the garden; though, if the Proper 
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flowers will be longer continued. . | 
10. Creeping Crowfoot. This is the common Creeping 
Creeping Crowfoot of our fields and paſtures, Crowfoot | 


covet it. In this ſtate it is a very full flower, 
and, being of ſo bright a yellow, very beautiful. 
But every-one cannot but know how pleaſing a 
fine double Crowfoot muſt be; even in its fingle 
ſtate, were it not for its commonneſs, it would 
be much eſteemed. Having got a plant or two 
of the double fort, then, the chief buſineſs will 
be to keep them within bounds ; for being exactly 
the Common Crowfoot, though with a double 
flower, their trailing ſhoots, ſtriking root at every 
joint, will ſoon overſpread every-thing near it, 
Theſe ſhoots, therefore, muſt be nipped off as 
they grow, and the whole plant kept within 


- bounds. | 


9 E | 11. Upright 


ſituation be ſhady, the beauty of its fine double ſituation- 


and it is in its double ſtate that our Gardeners deſcribed. | 
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Upright 
Crowfoot 
deſcribed, 


bottom, into linear or narrow ſegments. 


11. Upright Crowfoot demands garden cul- 


ture on account of its double flowers, though 
it is no other than the common Upright Crow- 
foot of 'our fields or meadows in that improved 
ſtate. The leaves are much divided, and of a 
darker green colour than the Creeping ſpecies ; 
and the ſtalk, growing more erect, thews the 
flower to greater advantage. At the bottom the 
leaves have long footſtalks, many points, and 
are divided by threes; thoſe which grow on the 
top of the flower-ſtalk are cut, to the bow 

e 


| ſtalk, which is taper and round, branches near 


Proper 
fituation. 


| Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Oriental 


to exhibit its lowers in ſucceſſion. 


the top into ſmaller ones, each of which 1s 


adorned by a fine double flower. It will be in 


blow in May, and continue a month or ſix weeks 
If it be 
planted in a thick, ſhady border, it will ſhew 
Itſelf in its proliferous ſtate, viz. from the middle 


of the flowers, others growing equally as double, | 


though ſmaller, 5 

12. Oriental Crowfoot has not been long in- 
troduced into our gardens; nay, it is a plant 
that ſeems to be altogether unknown to Botaniſts 


not very remote from the preſent times. It is 


beautiful, and eaſy of culture; and its being ra- 
ther new renders it more worthy of notice. The 
root is fibrous. The leaves are large, growing 


upon long footſtalks, and their colour is a 


whitiſh-green. 


The footſtalks of the leaves are 


hollowed, and each of the leaves is divided into 


many long, narrow ſegments, on which ſome 


looſe cottony matter is found. The ſtalks riſe 
to a foot or more in height, divide near the 


top into footſtalks for the ſupport of the flowers, 


and are ornamented with leaves growing alter- 
nately, of the ſame nature with thoſe growing 
from the root, but ſmaller. The flowers are of 
a pale-yellow colour, and moderately large; but 


I have not yet ſeen any double variety of this 


ſpecies. Each flower is compoſed of five oval, 


ſpreading petals in the Crow-flower way, which 


have their middles filled up by their numerous 
| ſtamina. It will be in blow by the end of May; 


ſuch an attempt we have very little doubt of ſuc- 
ceſs, as there is no genus whoſe ſpecies ſo natu- 


and 
Oriental 
Aconite- 
leaved 
Crow ſoot. 


and as the ſeeds ripen freely, it would be worth 
while to ſow them annually, to try for the double 
fort, which when once obtained would be a ſuf- 
ficient reward for much induſtry and pains. In 


rally ſport in this kind of luxuriancy as that of 
the Ranunculus, PE Tel gs 7 | 
13. Oriental Aconite-leaved Crowfoot is fo 


called chiefly to diſtinguiſh it from the former 


ſpecies ; for the leaves of both are multifid, or 
cut into many points. This ſpecies alſo has not 
been long diſcovered, Tournefort firſt found it 


growing in the Levant, and has deſcribed and 


The ſtalk riſes 


flower, it is garniſhed with two leaves placed 
alternately, and ſitting cloſe. It will be in blow 


in May. The flower is large, being compoſed 


of five ſpreading, oval, yellow petals. In its 
ſingle ſtate it is very beautiful; and as in this 


it is large and fair, if it could be obtained in 


Pile- wort | 


deſcribed. 


its luxuriant doubleneſs, few plants would be 
more eſteemed ; therefore, as it ripens its ſeeds 


well with us, it would not be unworthy a Gar- 


dener's care to attempt it. 5 

14. Pile-wort. The root is ſtringy, and hung 
with many tubers. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
angular, ſmooth, of a bright deep-green colour, 


and grow on ftrong foatſtalks. The ſtalks are 


ſimple, naked, and four or five inches high, 
The flowers come out ſingly from the tops of 
the ſtalks, are large, of a br) ght · yellow colour, 


* 
— 


in May and June. 


are creeping, and ſtrike root at the joints. 


eme 


appear in February, March, and April, and the 
ſeeds ripen in May. ; 
There is a variety of 


— 


this ſpecies with double Ie varie 
flowers, i | 2. 


2 | : Medic: 
The root is ſaid to be a ſovereign remedy for wa rg 
the piles. of its root. 


18. Great Spear-wort. The ſtalk is upright, . . 
thick, jointed, hollow, two or three feet high, ofen 
and divides into a few branches near the top. | 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, long, of a ſhining 
green colour, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the ends and ſides of the 
branches on ſlender footſtalks; they are large, 
of a beautiful yellow colour, appear in May and 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in July. 

16. Leſſer Spear-wort. The ſtalk is round, and 
jointed, hollow, branching, and about a foot Leſſer 
and a half high. The leaves are oval, ſpear- ang 
ſhaped, of a lucid-green colour, and grow on yh 
footſtalks at the joints. The flowers come out 
from the ends and ſides of the branches on flen- 
der footſtalks z they are ſmall, of a yellow co- 
lour, appear in May and June, and continue in 
ſucceſſion until the end of ſummer. | 9 

17. Lapland Crowfoot. The ſtalk is ſlender, Deſeris. 


Great 


ſimple, and four or five inches high. The ra- tion of 


dical leaves are palmated ; but thoſe on the ſtalks Lapland, 
fir cloſe, and are divided into many ſegments. 
The flowers come out ſingly from the tops of 
the ſtalks, are of a yellow colour, and appear 

18. Montpelier Crowfoot, The ſtalk is ſimple, Mont. 
hairy, almoſt naked, and eight or ten inches pelier, 
high. The leaves are divided into three parts, | 
and crenated on the edges. The flowers come 


| out ſingly from the tops of the ſtalks, are very 


large, and appear about the ſame time with the 
former. „„ | op Pty, | 

19. Helvetian Crowfoot. The ſtalks are ſlen- and 
der, round, and about ten inches high. The Helvetian 
leaves are beautifully divided into many ſegments, Cool. 
in the manner of thoſe of Coriander, The flowers 


| are uſually two at the tops of the ſtalks, of a 


whitiſh-purple colour, and appear in May and 


June. 


20. Water Crowfoot. The ſtalks are lender, Water 
divide into numerous branches, and ſwim in the 
water. The leaves which are immerſed are finely 


cut into a multitude of narrow ſegments, nearly 
in the manner of Cammomile: Thoſe which are 


above the water are generally roundiſh, and in- 
dented on their edges. The flowers come out 
from the ſides of the branches, rearing up their 

heads above the water on diſtinct footſtalks; they 


are of a white colour, finely ſcented, and in 


entitled it, Oriental Ranunculus, with an Aconite 


leaf, and a very large flower. 
to a foot or more in height; and, beſides the 


full blow in May, June, and July. _— 
21. Ivy-leaved Water Crowfoot. The ſtalks and 
The bvyy- _ 
leaves are roundiſh, and compoſed of three en- hweep 
tire lobes, in the manner of thoſe of Ivy. The Crowe | 
flowers are of a white or yellow colour, and foot 
appear in May and June. | | 


There are ſeveral varieties of theſe laſt two Their | 


ſpecies, none of which are cultivated, as they Varietn 


grow naturally in ponds, ditches, flow rivulets, 

and ſtanding- waters, almoſt every-where ; and 

which I mention here for the fatisfa&tion of thoſe 

who may be deſirous of knowing their names. 

22. Aſiatic Crowfoot is the ſpecies already Afiatic | 

treated of among the Selected Flowers, and it ; yon 

includes the numerous varieties which fall more 

immediately to the Floriſt's care. A few of each 

ſort, however, the Gardener muſt have in his 

borders or beds of perennials, to compleat his 

collection. No particular compoſt will be ne- 

ceſſary for them; they will grow, flouriſh, and 

flower very well in almoſt any common garden 

mould. The beſt way, however, is to plant 1 
| wit 
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with annuals, as their roots ought yearly to be 
taken up and ſet again; but if they are platited 
amongſt the perennials that are to be removed 
every other year, they will often flower twice 
very well without removing 
The propagation of all the other ſpecies is 
eaſy. They multiply exceedingly by the 
roots; ſo that theſe being parted any time in 
the autumn or ſpring, plenty of new plants may 
be obtained, which will be ready for a diviſion 
of the like nature after ſtanding two years more. 
Any common garden mould will do tot all of 
them, and ariy ſituation, except for the few 
ſpecies before particularized, which are rather 
tender; though, if they could have ſhade; that 


great preſerver of flowers, their blow will con- 


tinue longer in beauty. | 
The titles of the real ſpecies are as follow: 
1. The Graſs-leaved Ranunculus, or Crowfoot, 


is titled, Ranunculus foliis lanceolatoslineatibus ſeſ- 


felibus, caule erefo, radice bulboſd. Caſpar Bau- 


hine tertils it, Ranunculus, graminco folio, bulboſus , 
' alſo, Ranunculus montanus, folio gramineo, multi- 


plex; John Bauhine, Ranunculus pumilus, gra- 


mineis foliis, It grows naturally on the Pyrenees, 


and in France. | | | i 
2. Plantain-leaved Mountain Ranunculus is, 


Ranunculus foliis ovatis acuminatis amplexicaulivus, 
caule multifloro, radice faſciculatd. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Ranunculus montanus folio planta- 


atis rapiſtri perfoliatis, floribus albis. 


ginis; and Mentzelius, Ranunculus dulcis, foliis 
It grows 
wild on the Alps and Appennine mountains. 

3. Portugal Ranunculus is, Ranunculus foliis 
ovatis ſerratis, ſcapo nudo unifloro. THis is the 


| Ranunculus Luſitanicus of Dodonæus, and the 


Ranunculus grumoſa radice of Cluſius, 


Bauhine calls it, Ranunculus latifolius bullatus, 


aſpbodeli radice. It grows common in Portugal 


and Crete. 


4. Cretin Ranunculus is, Ranunculus follis ra- 
dicalibus reniformibus crenatis ſublobatis, caulinis 
tripartitis lanceolatis integerrimis, caule multifloro. 
Caſpar Bauhine terms it, Ranunculus, aſpbodeli 
radice, Creticus; Cluſius, Ranunculus Creticus la- 
tifolius; Van Royen, Ranunculus foliis radicalibus 
cordato- ſubrotundis, caulinis tripartitis, ſelſilibus 
lanceolatis integerrimis. It is a native of Crete. 
5. Sweet - ſcented Wood Kanunculus is, Ranun- 


culus foliis radicalibus reniformibus crenatis inciſis, 


caulinis digitalis linearibus, caule multifloro. Caſ- 


par Bauhine calls it, Ranunculus nemoroſus, five 
 ſylvaticus, folio ſubrotundo; and Dalechamp, Ra- 


nunculus I. ſylveſtris. It grows naturally in moiſt 
paſture grounds in moſt parts of Europe. 


6. Mountain Ranunculus is, Ranunculus foliis 
omnibus quinatis lanceolatis inciſo-ſerratis. Cluſius 
calls it, Ranunculus montanus VV. and Caſpar 


Bauhine makes three diſtinct ſpecies of it, calling 
one, Ranunculus montanus, aconiti folio, albus, | 
fore majore ; ancther, fore minore 3 and this 


double fort, fore albo multiplici ; and which Clu- 


ius diſtinguiſhes alſo by a ſeparate title, calling 


it, Ranunculus pleno flore albo. It grows natu- 


rally on the Alps, and in ſeveral mountainous. 


parts of Switzerland and Auſtria. 


7. Wyrian Crowfoot is, Ranunc ulus folits ter- 


natis integerrimis lanceolatis. Caſpar Bauhine 


terms it, Ranunculus lanuginoſus anguſtifolius, gru- 
moſd radice, major & minor; Cluſius, Ranunculus 
80 radice IV. It grows naturally in Illyria, 


taly, France, ind Hungary. 


g. Rue-leaved Crowfoot is, Ranumulus foliis 


Fupradecompoſitis, caule fimpliciſſimo uni folio unifloro, 
radice tuberoſd. This is the Ranunculns rutaces 
folio, fore - ſuave rubente, of Caſpar Bauhine and 
Moriſon; and the Ranunculus præcox J. rate fo- 


—_ 


Europe. 


Heibus Birſutis, caule bifloro, foliis multifidis. 


r 


8 
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Zo, of Cluſius. It is foutid growing wild in 
the mountainous parts of Auſtria, and alſo in 


the Levant. 


9. Bulbous-rvoted Crowfoot is, Ranunculus ca- 
lycibus retroflexis, S h ſulcatis, caule eredto, 
foltis compoſitis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termetl, Ranunculus radice fimplici globoſd. Lobel 
calls it, Ranunculus bulboſus. It grows common 
in meadows and paſture- grounds in England 
and moſt countries of Europe. 5 

10. Creeping Crowfoot is, Ranunculus caly- 
cibus patulis, pedunculis ſulcatis, ſarmentis repen- 
tibus, foliis compoſitis. In the Hortus Cliffort, it 
ſtands with the title, Ranunculus foliis ternatis, 
foliolis petiolatis trifidis, medio produftiore, caule 
multifloro., Caſpar Bauhine terms it, Ranunculus 
pratenſis repehs hirſutus; others; Ranunculus pra- 
tenſis. It grows altnoſt every-where In Europe. 


— 


11. Upright Crowfoot is, Ranunculus calycibus 


patulis, pedunculis teretibus, foliis tripartito-mul- 


tifidis ſummis linearibus. In the Hortus Cliffort, 


Sc. it ſtands with the title, Ranunculus foliis pel- 


tatis quinquangularibus multipartitis, laciniis li- 
nearibus, caule multifloro. I his is the Ranunculus 
Pratenſis erectus acris of Caſpar Bauhine and 
others. 
meadows and 


paſtures, and in moſt paſtures of 


12. Oriental Crowfoot is entitled, Ranunculus 


 ſeminibus . ſpinoſo - ſubilatis recurvis, calycibus re- 
It is a native of the 


flexis 
B. ES | | 
13. Oriental Aconite-leaved Crowfoot is, Ra- 


folits multifidis, 


nunculus caule erecto bifolio, foliis multiſidis, cau- 
inis alternis ſeſſilibus. Tournefort entitles it, Ra- 
nunculus Orientalis aconiti folio, flore makimo, It 
Caſpar | | Et, 


is a native of the Eaſt. 


It grows almoſt every - where in our 


14. Pile-wort is titled, Ranunculus foliis cor- 


datis angulatis petiolatis, Caſpar Bauhins calls it, 


Chelidonia rotundifolia minor; allo, Chelidonia ro- 


tundifolia major; and Fuchſius, Chelidonium mi- 
nus. It grows naturally in meadows and cold 
ſpongy paſture- grounds almoſt every- where. 
15. Great Spear-wort is, Ranunculus foliis lan- 
ceolatis, caule erecto. 
Ranunculus latifolius paluſtris major; Tabernæ- 
montanus, Ranunculus lanceolatus major; Pluke- 
net, Ranunculus flammeus, latiori plantaginis folio; 


marginibus pilofis , Gerard, Ranunculus flammeus 


major; and Parkinſon, Ranuntulus paluſtris flam- 
meus major. It grows naturally in moiſt places 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


in England and moſt of the northern parts of 


Europe. | 


16. Leſſer Spear-wort is, Ranunculus foliis 


ovato-lanceolatis petiolatis, caule declinato, In the 
Flora Lapponica it is termed, Ranunculus foliis 


ovato-oblongis integerrimis, caule procumbente. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Ranunculus longifolius pa- 
luſtris minor; alſo, Ranunculus paluFris, foliis 
ſerratis. Dodonæus names it, Flammula Ranun- 


culus; Gerard, Ranunculus flammeus minor; and 


Parkinſon, Ranunculus paluſtris flammeus minor, 


froe anguſtifolius. It grows naturally in moiſt 
places in England and moſt parts of Europe. 
17. Lapland Crowfoot is, Ranunculus calyce 


 birſuto, caule unifloro, foliis radicalibus palmatis, 
| caulinis multipartitis ſeſſilibus. John Bauhine calls 


it, Ranunculus minimus Alpinus luteus. It grows 


naturally on the Alps of Lapland and Hel- 
vetia, | | 158 
18. Montpelier Crowfoot is, Ranunculus fo- 
liis tripartitis crenatis, caule fimplici villoſo ſub- 
nudo unifloro. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ranun- 
culus ſaxatilis, magno fore. 
about Montpelier. | | 
19. Helvetian Crow-foot is, Ranunculus ca- 
In 
the 


It grows naturally 
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the Flora Lapponica it is termed, Ranunculus 
caule bifloro, calyce hirſuto. John Bauhine calls 
it, Ranunculus montanus pur purcus, calyce villaſo; 


and Barrelier, Ranunculus Alpinus, corianari folio, 
fore albo-purpuraſcente. It grows naturally on 
the Alps of Lapland and Helvetia. 


20. Water Crowfoot is, Ranunculus ſoliis ſub- 


merſis capillaceis, emerſis ſullpeltatis. In the Flora 


Lapponica it is termed, Ranunculus foliis infe- 
rioribus capillaccis, ſuperioribus peltatis; in the 
Flora Suecia, Ranunculus foliis ſubmerfis capillaceis; 
and in the Hortus Cliffort. Ranunculus foliis om- 
nibus capillaceis circumſcriptione rotundis. Dodo- 


næus calls it, Ranunculus aquatilis; Caſpar Bau- 


hine, Ranunculus aquaticus, folio rotundo & capil- 


laceo; alſo, Ranunculus aquaticus capillaceus; 


alſo, Millefolium aquaticum cornutum majus; alſo, 
Millefolium aguaticum, foliis abrotani, ranunculi 
fore & capitulo z allo, Millefelium aquaticum, foliis 


 feeniculi, ranunculi flore & capitulo. Van Royen 
ſtiles it, Ranunculus foliis omnibus capillaceis cir- 


cumſcriptione oblongis; Plukenet, Ranunculus aqua» 


ticus albus, circinatis tenuilſinè diviſis foliis 1 


Haller, Ranunculus foliis capillaceis circumſcriptione 


 vagd brevioribus; and Columna, Ranunculus Iri- 


chophyllos aquaticus medio luteus. It grows natu- 
rally in ditches, ſtanding-waters, and rivulets, in 
England, and moſt parts of Europe. 


21. Ivy-leaved Water Crowfoot is, Ranuncu!us 


foliis ſubrotundis trilobis integerrimis, caule repente. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ranunculus aqualicus he- 
deraceus lutleus; John Bauhine, Ranunculus bede- 


raceus rivulorum ſe extendens, atrd maculd notatus; 


and Ray, Ranunculus aquatilis hederaceus albus. 


It grows naturally in waters in England, France, | 
1 


and Germany. 


| very ſmall, reflexed ſtigmas. 


regular, of an 


22. Aſiatic Crowfoot is, Ranunculus foliis ter- 


nalis biternatiſque, foliolis triſidis incifis, caule in- 
ferne ramoſo. 


In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Ranunculus foliis tripartitis laciniatis, caule inferne 
ramoſo, radice tuberoſd. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Ranunculus, grumoſd radice, ramoſus ; allo, Ranun- 
culus grumoſa radice, flore flavo vario; allo, Ranun- 
culus grumoſa radice, flare albo; alſo, Ranunculus 
grumoſa radice, flore allo leniter crenato; alſo, Ra- 
nunculus grumoſa radice, fore niveo; alſo, Ranun- 
culus grumoſa radice, flore Ppæniceo minimo im- 


Plici; allo, Ranunculus aſphodeli radice, flore ſan- 


guineo ; allo, Ranunculus, aſpbodeli radice, flore 


radice, prolifer miniatus, It grows naturally in 
Aſia and Mauritania, 


Ranunculus is of the claſs and order Polyandris =; 


Polygynia ; and the characters are, 
1. CaLyX is a perianthium, compoſed of fite 
oval, concave, coloured leaves. | 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of five bright, obtuſe 


petals, having very ſmall ungues. The necta- 


Jubpheniceo rubente , alſo, Ranunculus, aſphodeli 


a 

and order 
In the 
Linnæaa 
ſyſtem. 
The Chas 
raters, _ 


rium is a {mall cavity in each petal above the 


— dn. 
3. STAMINA, The ſtamina are numerous fila- 


erect, oblong, obtuſe, didymous antheræ. 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of numerous germina 


| ments, about half the length of the petals, having 


collected into a head, without any ſtyles, but 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 


6. Stmina. The ſeeds are numerous and ir- 


Places reflexed, 
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Species, | 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Spaniſh 
Narrow- 
leaved, 


thinly on the plant. 


Spaniſh 
Waved- 
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that ſhould be ſtationed with others of the 
like kind in our gardens ; and they are, | 


1. The Spaniſh Narrow-leaved Baſtard Rocket. 
2. TheSpaniſh Waved-leaved Baſtard Rocket. 
3. The Spaniſh Pinnated-leaved Shrubby Baſ- 


tard Rocket. 
1. The Spaniſh Narrow-leaved Baſtard Rocket. 


This ſpecies grows naturally on the Spaniſn 


mountains, and is there accounted a low-growing 
plant. In our gardens, the ſtalks, which are 


{lender and few, will grow to a foot and a half 
in length. The leaves are very narrow, awl- 


ſhaped, obtuſe, entire, hoary, and placed very 


from the tops of the ſtalks in ſpikes ; they are 
of a whitiſh colour with a tinge of purple, have 
no footſtalks, will be in blow in May or June, 
and ripen their ſeeds in Auguſt, | 

2. . Spaniſh Waved -leaved Baſtard Rocket. 


The ſtalks will grow to about a foot high, are 


HERE. are a few perennials of this genus 


The flowers are produced 


_ gether. 


forth a few ſmooth, ligneous, 


BASTARD ROCKET. 


upright, angular, ftriated, and grow cloſe to- 
The radical leaves, as well as thoſe 
which ornament the ſtalks, are pinnated ; the 
pinnæ are ſpear- ſhaped, decurrent, acute, and 


are faſtened to the receptacle by very ſhort pe- 
duncles. 5 | | 


uncertain figure, and have their 


waved. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in long 


ipikes, and are of a white colour, having yellow 


antheræ; they flower in May or June, and 


ripen their ſeeds in Auguſt or September. 

3. Spaniſh Pinnated-leaved Shrubby Baſtard 
Rocket. The root is large, woody, and ſends 
ſtriated ſtalks. The 
leaves are pinnated, and each is compoſed' of 
about five or ſeven lobes, which are ſpear-ſhaped, 
decurrent, ſmooth, and recurved at the points. 


The flowers are produced in ſpikes from the 
upper ends of the talks; they are of a white 


colour, and each of them has five or 


Ae ſix trifid 
petals, and about eleven ſtamina. RED 


* 


kept 


and they will more readily come up than if kept 
N until 


and 
Spaniſh 
Pinnated- 
lea ved 
Shrobby 
Patt ard 
Rocket. 


* 


The culture of theſe ſpecies is very eaſy. Sow Method 


the ſeeds in the autumn ſoon after they are ripe, 


1 


of propa” 


gating 


them. 
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too cloſe, pull out the weakeſt, and let the others 
remain for flowering, which will be tke ſecond 
ſummer from the time of ſowing. 00570 

1. The Spaniſh Narrow-leaved Baſtard Rocket 
is titled, Reſeda foliis ſubulatis ſparfis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Reſeda alba minor; Cluſius, Se- 
ſamoides Salmanticum parvum; Tournefort, Seſa- 


moides fore albo, foliis caneſcentibus. It grows 
naturally in Spain. 


Fitles. 


2. Spaniſh Waved-leaved Baſtard Rocket is 


titled, Reſeda floribus trigynis tetragyniſque, caly- 
cibus quinquepartiitis, foliis pinnatis undulatis. Bar- 
relier calls it, Reſeda minor, foliis inciſis. It grows 
naturally in Spain. ; | 

3. Spaniſh Pinnated - leaved Shrubby Baſtard 
Rocket is, Reſeda foliis pinnatis apice recurvis, flo- 


ribus tetragynis, calycibus quinquepartitis patentibus, 
caule baſi ſuffruticoſo. It grows naturally in Spain. 


clas Keſeda is of the claſs and order Dodecandria 
and 3 Trigynia; and the characters are, 
Lane 1. Car rx is a monophyllous perianthium, 
ſyſtem. Eg CIOS 1 
The cha- 

racters. 


until the ſpring. Where you find they come up 


| 


— _ 
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divided into ſeveral acute, erect, permanent ſeg- 
ments. Ape 8 


2. CoRoLLa conſiſts of ſome unequal, and for 


| tne moſt part trifid petals, the upper of which is 


gibbous at the baſe, of the ſame length with 


the calyx, and contains an honey juice. 


The nectarium is a plane erect gland, placed 
on the upper ſide of the receptacle, between the 
ſtamina and the upper petal, connivent with the 
baſe of the petals, and dilating from the ſides. 

3. STAMINA are 0 80 fifreen ſhort filaments, 
9 erect obtuſe antheræ the length of the co- 
rolla. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a gibbous germen, 


and ſome very ſhort ſtyles with ſimple ſtigmas. 


5. PERI AR PIV is a gibbous angular capſule, 
that is open between the ſtyles, and contains one 
cell. e | e 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, reni- 
forme, and faſtened to the angles of the cap- 


ſule. 
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M erden. 


RHEUM RHUBARB. 


I this 
called, 
1. Common Rhubarb. 
2. Ciuneſe Rhubarb. 
3. Tartarian Rhubarb, 
4. Currant Rhubarb. 


Species. 


i Common Rhubarb. The root is very large, 


| Rhubarb thick, brachiated, of a reddiſh-brown colour 


ceſcribed. on the outſide, and yellow within. The leaves 
are very large, heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and grow 

on thick, ſtrong, reddiſh footſtalks, which are 
ſlightly channelled on the under fide. The ſtalk 


genus are four hardy ſpecies, 


is upright, thick, hollow, ſtriated, jointed, often 


of a purple colour, two or three feet high, and 


adorned with leaves growing ſingly, without any 


footſtalks at the joints. The flowers are produced 
from the tops of the ſtalks in thick cloſe ſpikes ; 
they are of a white colour, appear early in June, 
and are ſucceeded by large, brown, triangular 
ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt. | 


1:s virtues The root of this ſpecies is aſtringent, and affords 


a gentle purge ; and the young ſtalks cut in the 


ſpring are made into agreeable tarts. 

2. Chineſe Rhubarb. The root is very thick, 

achiated, ſtrikes deep into the ground, of a 
duſky colour on the outſide, and yellow within, 
The leaves are very large, oblong, pointed, 
curled on the edges, a little hairy on their upper 

| fide, have ſtrong veins on the under, and grow 
on plane equal footſtalks. The ſtalk is thick, 
firm, ſtriated, jointed, hollow, four feet high, 
and adorned with leaves growing ſingle, and ſit- 
ting cloſe at the joints. The flowers come out 
in Los and numerous ſpikes or bunches from 

Vor. I. | 
65 


Chineſe, bo 


| talks riſe to three or four feet high, ſupporting 


the tops of the ſtalks ; they are of a white or 
greeniſh-yellow colour, appear in May or early 


uin June, and the feeds ripen in Auguſt. 


This Rhubarb is imported from China and 
might be. raiſed to national advantage in this 
kingdom; though the grain and colour of our 


growth is not 10 fine as thoſe we receive from 


abroad. | | | 5 
3. Tartarian Rhubarb, The root is thick, 
large, and very yellow within. The leaves are 
very large, heart - ſhaped, ſublobed, obtuſe, 
ſmooth, ribbed on the under ſide, indented on 
their edges, and grow on long footſtalks, which are 
of a pale- green colour, and flat on one fide. The 
ſtalk is large, thick, jointed, four or five feet 
high, of a pale-green colour, and at each joint 
garniſhed with one leaf, fitting cloſe, without any 
footſtalk. The flowers come out in panicles from 
the tops of the ſtalks, hanging downward; they 


Tartarian 


are of a white colour, appcar in May, or early in 


June, and the ſceds ripen in Auguſt. | 
The root of this plant is the fineſt, yelloweſt, 


and moſt compact of all the forts of Rhubarb, 


and beſt deſerves propagation for medicinal pur- 

poſes. It is extremely hardy, and flouriſhes well 

in our gardens ; but 1 never yet found the root of 

ſo fine a grain, or ſo well coloured, as that im- 

ported from abroad. e 3 
4. Currant Rhubarb. The root is thick, fleſhy, Corrant 

and ſtrikes deep into the ground. The leaves Rhubarb 

are very broad, warted on the ſurface, have nu- deicribed. 


merous protuberances, are curled on their edges, of 


a purpliſh-green colour, grow on ſhort footitalks, 
and ſpread themſelves near the ground, The 
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the flowers at the top; they appear in June, and 
are ſucceeded by triangular ſeeds, ſurrounded by 


a deep-red or purple-coloured” pulp, | aſſuming 


the appearance of berries, which ripen in the 
autumn. | 3 

In order to raiſe theſe plants to perfection: 
ſome good land ſhould be pitched upon for the 
purpole; it ſhould be light; but yet loamy ; 
treſh, and not too mziſt, The ſeeds muſt be 
ſown, in the autumn; as ſoon as they are ripe, in 
the places where they are deſigned to remain; 
and, previous to their being committed to the 
ground, it ſhould be double dug, in order for 
the root to ſtrike more freely downward, and the 


whole made as fine as poſſible. Having prepared 


the land, the ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered thinly 
all over it, and raked in with a good iron rake. 


In the ſpring the plants will come up; and when 
they are about two inches high, they muſt be | 


thinned to proper diſtances, which ſhould be about 
a foot from each other. At this time all weeds 

mult be kept down; and that theſe may be more 
effectually deſtroyed, the work ſhould always be 
1 in dry weather. In about a month or 
I 


x weeks time the ground will probably call for 


a ſecond hoeing, to deſtroy the weeds; and at 


this time every other plant muſt be taken away, 


or rather the ſmalleft, leaving the plants two feet 


or two feet and a half diſtant from each other 
every way. Thoſe plants that are taken up may 


be planted again, if they are wanted, for they 
grow very well on removal; though the roots 
will not grow fo large as thoſe that have never 


been diſturbed. After the ſecond hoeing the 


diſturb the roots, 


weeds mult be cut up as often as they ariſe, when 
the leaves do not defend themſelves; and in the 


autumn the ground ſhould be ſlightly dug be- 
tween the plants, but not ſo near them as to 
A repetition of hoeing down the weeds muſt 
be obſerved every ſummer ; and every winter the 
1 ſhould be made clean, and the ſurface 


irred between the plants. The third ſummer | 
they will flower, and perfect their ſeeds for fur- 


ther encreaſe, if neceſſary; but the roots ſhould 


remain ſeven or eight years, if you would chuſe 


to have them large and good. | 


Tze ſtalks of the firſt fort only are peeled 
in the ſpring, and made into tarts; for which 


_ Purpoſe alone this ſpecies is deſerving of cul- 
ture. N | 


| 


Hexagynia; and the characters are, 


1. Common Rhubarb is entitled, Rheum foliis Titles, 
glabris, petiolis fubſulcatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
it is termed, Rheum ; in the Hortus Upſal. Rheum 
foliis glabris. Alpinus calls it, Raponticum; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Kaponticum folio lapathi majoris 
glabro. It grows naturally in Scythia and Thrace. 
2, Chineſe Rhubarb is, Rheum foliis ſubwillaſis 


undulatis petiolis ægualibus. In the Hortus Ugſal. 
it is termed, Rheum foliis ſubvilloſis. Amman 


calls it, Rbabarbarum folio longiore birſuto criſpo, 

florum thyrſo longiort et tenuiori. It grows natu- 

rally in China and Siberia, ts 
3: Tartarian Rhubarb is, Rheum foliis ſubloba- 


lis obtuſiſſimis glaberrimis argute denticulatis glabris, 


In Miller's Dictionary it, is termed, Rherm foliis 


| cordatis glabris marginibus ſinuatis, ſpicis diviſtis 


nutantibus, It grows naturally in China and Par- 
4. Currant Rhubarb is, Rheum foliis granulatis; 
petiolis equalibus. Dillenius calls it, Lapaihum 


_ orientale, aſpero et verracoſo folio, Ribes Arabibus 
 diftum , Breynius, Lapatbum orientale tomenteſum 


rotundifolium, Ribes Arabum didtum; Pocock; 
Lapathum orientale aſprrum, folio ſubrotundo, frufiu 
magno purpureo; Rauwolf, Ribes Arabum , and 
Caipar Bauhine, Ribes Arabum, foliis petaſitidis. 
It grows naturally on Mount Libanus, and other 
mountainous parts of the Eaſt. | 


Rheum is of the claſs and order Euneandria Cg 
| and order 
5 On, IG | in be 
1. Calyx. There is none, Lives | 
2. CorROLLa is one impervious petal, narrowed The cla. 
at the baſe, and cut at the top into fix obtuſe ichen. 


ſegments, which are alternately ſtnaller. 


3. STAmiNa are nine capillary filaments in- 
ſerted in the corolla, and of the fame length 
with it, having oblong, obtuſe, didymous an- 
there. Z „„ | 


4. PisrilLun confiſts of a very ſhort three- 
ſided germen, ſcarce any viſible ſtyles, and three 


_ reflexed plumoſe ſtigmas. 


5. PeRICaRPIUM. There is none. 


6. SMN. The ſeed is fingle, large, trique- 
trous, bordered, and acuts — OO | 
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N 
Virginian 


aſs e „ 
F. this genus there are two perennials, 
called, | 
1. Virginian Rhexia. 
2. Maryland Rhexia. 


” » 


1. Virginian Rhexia. The ſtalk is upright, 


four-cornered, hairy, and about a foot. high. | 


The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, and grow 
oppolite to each other. The flowers .corhe out 


two or three together on footſtalks from the ends 


and 

Maryland 
Rn-xia 
ecicribed. 


and fides of the ſtalks near the top; they are 


of a red colour, appear in June, but are rarely 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 5 


— 


near a foot high, and cloſely fer with iron-co- 
loured ſtinging hairs. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, | 
grow oppolite, and are poſſeſſed of the like kind 
of iron-coloured ſtinging hairs with thoſe of the 


| talk, but finer. The flowers come out one or 
cw together on footſtalks from the tops of the 


Gaiture. | 


_ earth. | (ho | 
into a hotbed, which will effectaally bring np the 


plant ; they are of a red. colaur, appear in June, . 
but: are rarely ſuccceded by ſeeds in England. 


Theſe plants are raiſed from ſeeds procured *| 


from abroad; they ſhould be fown as ſoon as 
poſſible in pots filled with freſh, light, ſandy 
| In the ſpring the pots ſhould be plunged 


{ceds; after *ich they mutt have air, frequent 
waterings, and be hardened as ſoon as poſlible to 


be et abroad. Wien this is effected, and the plants 


fit to remove, they ſhould be taken up with a ball 


of earth to each root, and fer in a warm, dry, 
light, well-ſheiter-d place, reſerving a few tor 


pots, to be houſed in winter, in caſe bad weather | 


ſhould threaten the deſtruction of thoſe that are 
ſet abroad. The ſummer following they will 


* 
: Deſcrip- 
tion of it. 


Auguſt, and the ſceds ripen in the autumn. 
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2. Maryland Rhexia, The ſtalk is upright, : 
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flower; but as they are frequently of ſhort dura: 


tion, ſeldom living longer than three or four years 
with us, proviſion, at proper intervals, of ſeeds 
for a ſucceſſion ſnould be regulatly made from 
abroad. r One 
1. The firſt ſpecies is entitled, Rhexia foliis 
Jſelſilibus ſerratis calycibus glabris. Plukenet calls 
it, Alifanus veget ilis Corolimianus ; alſo; Tyſma- 
chia non pappoſa Virginiana, tuberariæ foliis hirſu- 
is, fore tetrapetalo rubello. It grows naturally in 
Vun -— .: NN, I Bo Tag e 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Rbexia foliis ciliatis. 


* 


mon in Maryland, and the Braſil Iſlands. 
Rsbexia is of the claſs and order Ofandria Mo- 
nogynia; and the characters are 

1. Cal xx is a monophyllous, tubular, oblong, 


permanent perianthium, ſwelling below, and 


divided a. the top into four ſegments. 


* 


2. CogolL A 1s four roundiſh patent petals in- 
-Jerted in the e 8 
3. STAMINA are eight filiforme filaments, hav- 
ing declining, ſulcated, linear, obtuſe, verſatile 


| anthere. 


4. PisriLLun conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a ſimple declining ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
and a thick oblong ſtigma. VVV 

belly of the calyx, formed of four valves, and 
. containing four cells. | FT 


| roundiſh. 


i- - -e 


E A 
R H O DI O E A. 


Or this genus there is only one ſpecies, called 
Roſe- root. V 
The root is thick, knotted, fleſhy, and when 
bruiſed emits the agreeable, odour of the, Damaſk 
Koſe. The ſtalks axe upright, thick, ſucculent, 
and eight or ten inches high, The leaves are 
numerous, oblong, ſerrated, thick, ſucculent, of 
a grey colour, and come out alternately from 
every ſide of the ſtalk. The flowers come out 
in, cluſters from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are 
of a yellowiſh-green colour, and, finely ſcented; 
they appear in June, July, and frequently in 


ROSE RO Or. 


It is eaſily propagated by parting of the roots, 
which may be done in the early part of autumn, 
or the ſpring, or any time of the ſummer, 

It is alſo multiplied by cuttings. Theſe ſhould 
be taken off in one of the early ſummer months, 
and, being ſucculent, ſhould be laid a few days in 
an airy place for the wounded parts to heal over, 
* otherwite there will be great danger of their 

rotting, The cuttings ſhould be then planted 

in pots of light freſh earth, and ſet in a. ſhady 


ol 
> 


1 9 


be occaſionally repeated, though but ſparin ly, 
intil 
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Titles. 


Plukenet calls it, Lyſimachia non pappoſa, terre 
Marianæ, leptonuros, flore tetrapetalo rubello, folio 
et caule hirſurie ferruginea hiſpidis. It grows com- 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnæaa 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 


racters. 


5. PERIcARPIUM is a roundiſh capſule in the 


6. SrMIN A. The ſeeds are numerous, and 


Method | 
of propa- 
gating it. 


art of the green-houſe ; a little water ſhould be 
- afforded them to fettle the mould, which muſt 
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Titles. 


Claſs and 


order in 


tie Lins 


nDæaud 


ſyſtem, 


species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Culti- 
vated 


until they are in a growing ſtate. 


— — 


When they 


are arrived at this, they muſt be taken out of the 
green-houſe, and ſet in any convenient part of 


the garden; and in the autumn may be turned 
out of the pots, with the mould at the roots, 
into the places where they are deſigned to re- 


main; which may be in any expoſed ſituation, 


provided the 
rich. 
If the cuttings are planted in the open ground, 


ground be dry, and not too 


they will grow, eſpecially if they are ſhaded, and 


covered with hand-glaſſes; ſo that when the 


convenience of a green-houſe is wanting, this | 
method may be practiſed with probable hopes of 


ſucceſs. 2 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, 
it ſtands with the ſingle name Rhodiola. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Rhbodia radix ; Moriſon, Tele- 
phium luteum minus, radice roſam redolente; Tour- 
nefort, Anacampſeros, radice roſam ſpirante, major; 


alſo, Anacampſeros, radice roſam ſpirante, minor, It 


grows naturally on the mountainous parts of 
Britain, Auſtria, Helvetia, and Lapland. 


Rhodiola is of the claſs and order Dioecia Oc- | 


tandriaz and the characters are, 


1 


R UVB I A. 


THERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


| called, | | 
1. Cultivated Madder. 
2. Wild Madder. 


1. Cultivated Madder. The root is long, thick, 
jointed, ſpreading, ſucculent, tender on the outer 


part, tough within, of a reddiſh colour, and an 
acute, ſweetiſh, bitteriſh taſte. The {talks are 


thick, ſquare, jointed, rough, being covered with 
hooked ſpines, weak, procumbent, fend out | 
branches by pairs from the joints, which again 
branch into others in the like manner, and are 
four, five, ſix, or even eight feet long, accord- 
ing to the goodneſs of the ſoil in which they 


The leaves are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, 


grow. 


pointed, ſmooth on the upper fide, but rough 


on the midrib underneath, and grow uſually ſix 


at each joint, fitting cloſe, and ſurrounding the 


ſtalk in a radiated manner. The flowers come 
out in bunches from the ſides of the branches at 


the joints; they are of a yellow colour, appear 


in June, but are rarely 


and 
Wild 
Madder. 


followed by ripe ſeeds 


in England. | 


2. Wild Madder. The root is long, ſlender, 
| ſpreading under the ſurface, of a browniſh colour, 


and of an auſtere taſte. The ſtalks are weak, 


jointed, procumbent, and about two feet long. 
The leaves are four at each joint, ſhort, pointed 


at the ends, ſmooth on the outſide, and rough 
underneath. The, flowers come out in cluſters 
from the ends and ſides of the branches; they 
are ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear in July 


—_ 


| 


Vw qhich is cultivated in ſuch amazing 
parts for the dyer's purpoſes. 


unleſs the ſoil be 


Madder. 
but ſmall, the ground ſhould be double dug, 


— "ng _— 


I. Male Flowers. | 
1. CaLyx is an erect, concave, obtuſe, per. 
manent perianthium, divided into four parts. bb won 
ders. 


2. CoROLLA is four oblong, obtuſe, erect, 
patent, deciduous petals, which are much longer 


than the calyx ; and four erect emarginated nec- 
tariums, which are ſhorter than the calyx. | 


3. STAMINA are eight awl-ſhaped filaments 
longer than the corolla, having ſimple antheræ, 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of tour oblong, acu- 
minated germens, with obſolete ſtyles and ſtig- 
mas, 


II. Females. 


1. Cal xx is a perianthium as in the males. 
2. CoROLLA is four rude, erect, obtuſe, per. 
manent petals equal with the calyx, and three or 
four nectariums like thoſe of the males. 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of four oblong acumi- 
nated germens, having ſtraight ſimple ſtyles, 
with obtuſe ſtigmas. TW, 

4. PERICARPIUM conſiſts oi four corniculated 
capſules, which open in the inner ſide, 

5. SEMIxA. The ſeeds are many, and roundiſh. 
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cccLx xx. 


MA D D E R. 


and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 


tumn. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with white [ts varie- 
flowers. — | N 
The roots of both theſe forts are uſed in me- Medicinal 


dicine, being detergent and aperient; they are propenies 


alſo uſed in dying; but it is the firſt ſpecies 


of it. 
plenty in ſome 


O 


In order to obtain a crop of Madder, the firſt 
thing to be conſidered is a foil and ſituation proper 
for the purpoſe ; for although Madder will grow in 
almoſt any foil or ſituation, it muſt not be ex- 
pected to be cultivated for profit in this kingdom, 
in every reſpect ſuitable to its 
nature. „„ ek phy | 

The ſoil ſhould be a rich deep mould, inclining Proper | 
to ſand, but not over light; rather moiſt, freſh, u , 
and the ſituation low and open. On fuch a ſpot, 
all probable hopes of the higheſt ſucceſs may rea- 
ſonably be expected to attend your plantation of 


If the quantity of Madder to be planted is Bosen 
a | tion of 
working the turf to the bottom, in the manner it. 


that has been directed for preparing the nurſery- 
ground for planting. If very large plantations of 
Madder are to be made, ploughing may ſerve; 


though the Madder will never thrive ſo well on 


ploughed, as it will on double-dug ground. 
If the ground be double dug, it muſt be im- 
mediately before the planting of the Madder ; 


it it is prepared by ploughing, it ſhould be done 


the 
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the autumn before, ploughing it as deep as may 


be with a very ſtrong plough; then plovghing 


it again croſswiſe, to break the clods, and icpa- 


even as poſſible; 


rate the parts. All winter it may lie in this 
manner, to be pulveriſed with the froſt, ſnow, 
rain, ſun, and air; and in the ſpring, juſt before 
the plantation is made, Which may be in April 
and May, it ſhould be ploughed aireſh, and then 
well harrowed, to make the turtace as ſmooth and 
after which the buſineſs of 
planting may be proceeued on. 


For this purpoſe lines ſhould be drawn. 


the whole length of the ground at an interval of 


two feet, and the plants ſet with an iron dribble 
at a foot and a half diſtance from each other. 


| The ſets, which are ſuckers from the old plants, 


out in beds, they are covered with mould from 


may be taken off ſoon after they appear above 
ground; and as much root as may be ſhouid be 
preſerved to each ſet, which will cauſe them 
more readily to take to the ground, and ſhoot 
with greater vigour, All ſummer they muſt be 


kept clean from weeds, and in the autumn the 


ſtalks will die. 


Theſe are ſeldom taken off the 
ground. In 'ſmall plantations, which are laid 


the alleyst In larger plantations they are ſuffered 


to rot upon the ground, in order to protect the 


to the earth the nouriſhment they had before de- 


plants from the injuries of bad weather, reſtore 


prived her of, and grant the plants freſh ſupplies 
tor vigorous acting. If the ſtalks are cut off, the 
ground between the rows ſhould be ſlightly dug, 
and two inches cf freſh mould laid over the tops 


of the roots. In the ſpring the ſhoots will riſe up 


_ afreſh, and the ſummer after require very little 
weeding, except at firſt, as the ſtalks will then 


{mother all weeds that may grow among them. 


The third ſummer till leſs trouble will be re- 


quired; and the October following the roots will 


Method 
of raiſing 
Madder 
by ſeeds, - 


be fit to take up for uſe. But though I mention 


three ſummers for the growth of Madder, it | 


mult not be underſtood that Madder will not be 
fit to take up earlier, for it is ſometimes taken 


up the ſecond, and even firſt year after planting ; 
in general the crop ought to ſtand three years 


undiſturbed, as the yielding will then be propor- 
tionally in greater abundance. TE 
Madder plantations are alſo made by ſeeds ; 
which is a method preferred by moſt on the Con- 
tinent, where the ſeeds ripen well; but with us 


this is rarely attempted, becauſe the feeds ſeldom 


ripen in England. Nevertheleſs, although the 
plants multiply fo faſt by ſuckers, it will be worth 
while to procure the feeds from abroad; becauſe 


the beſt plants are raiſed by them; and if they are 


never removed, the beſt Madder will in conſe- 
quence enſue. N 


moſt eligible way will be to raiſe a ſufficient 


the plants ſuitable culture for a year or two 


if the plantations are not to be over-large, the 
belt way will be to prepare the land, and ſow 


the ſeeds with no intention to remove the plants. 


It the plantations are to be very extenſive, the 


quantity of plants in ſeed- beds, in order to fur- 
niſh them; that the expence of keeping ſo large a 
tract of ground free from weeds, and affording 


longer than what will be neceſſary for planta- 
tions which are formed at firſt from the ſets, may 


be ſaved. The autumn, ſoon after the ſeeds are 


ripe, if their ſituation is warm and well defended, 


or the ſpring following, are both good ſeaſons 


for ſowing the ſeeds; and if they are ſown in 
beds, nothing more need be done after the plants 
come up, than to thin them where they are too 
cloſe, and keep them clear from weeds all ſum - 


mer; and in the autumn they will be proper | 
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plants to be ſet out for good, which may be done 


in the manner directed for the ſuckers. 

As the beſt Madder is generally obtained from 
unremoved plants, the roots by being undiſ- 
turbed growing large, and ſtriking deep into 
the earth, that method is now practiſed by thoſe 
who value themſelves on exhibiting the belt 
Madder. | 

The ground for the reception of the ſeeds 
ſhould be double dug, but not below the natural 
depth of the mould; and if ploughing is to be 
the preparation, it mult be ploughed as deep as 
may be, two or three times in different directions, 
that the parts may be more ſeparated. Well har- 
row it with a heavy harrow, that the clods may 
be broken; and then again with light harrows, 


the better to pulveriſe the ſurface; finally, it 


ſhould be raked over with good iron rakes, to 
make the lurtace ſmooth, level, and even, for the 
reception of the ſeeds. 


t he leeds may be ſown by broad caſt; but if 


there be a ſcarcity of ſeed, it may be made to 


hold out by ſowing it in drills two feet aſunder. 
This practice will ſave much ſeed ; but the trouble- 


and expence of drawing the lines, making the 


drills, and ſowing the ſeeds, will be the greater. 


If the ſeeds are ſown by broad caft, they 
| ſhould be ſcattered thinly with an even hand, 


and harrowed in with light harrows. When the 
plants come up they muſt be hoed in the manner 


of turneps, leaving them at about a foot and a 
half diſtance from each other every way. At 
this hoeing the weeds mult be carefully deſtroyed; 
and the more effectually to accompliſh this buſi- 
nels, 1t ſhould be performed in dry weather. In 
about a month or ſix weeks the buſineſs of 
hoeing down the weeds mult be repeated, for 
no weeds mult be ſuffered to grow among the 


Madder; and a third or fourth hoeing alſo mult 
be made, as there ſhall be occaſion. | 


The diſtribution of the ſtalks is various by 


different people; ſome chuſing to let them lie 
and rot on the ground, in order to reſtore to the 


earth in the winter that virtue the plants had 


extracted from it in the ſummer; others, to cut 


the ſtall:s off green the latter end of ſummer, _ 
to become fodder for cattle. This latter practice 
weakens the roots, but by this means a uſeful 


crop of fodder is ſaved ; for Madder is very nou- 
riſning to moſt cattle, and is what they are ex- 
tremely fond of ; eſpecially cows, who eat it 


| greedily, and to whom it affords much milk, which 


will be of a reddiſh caſt, 5 | 
If regard only is had to the Madder roots, 1 
think the beſt way will be to cut off the 


ſtalks at the end of October, when they decay, 
and then to ſtir the whole ſurface of the ground 
with the hoe, drawing a little freſh mould over 


the crown of each root: Thus the roots will be 
refreſhed with all neceſſary ſupplies, and they 
will ſhoot forth ſtrong the ſucceeding ſpring, 


unmoleſted by ſtraw lying ſlovenly to rot on the 
ground, under pretence of reſtoring, it to its firſt 


heart. Hoeing every year in the ſummer, and 
the like practices in winter, muſt be annually re- 
peated ; and the third or fourth year, from ſeeds, 
the roots of the Madder will be of proper ſize to 


be taken up. 


The method of taking up the roots is by Method 


opening a trench on the outſide two feet broad, 
and as deep as the Madder roots have ſtruck into ger roots. 


the ground; two feet more mult be ſet off for 
the next trench, and the mould of the ſecond 
muſt be thrown into the firſt trench, as is prac- 
tiſed in the manner of trenching or double-dig- 
ging of land for the firlt planting, all rhe while 

9 G 5 having 


of taking 
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Manner 
in which 
the roots 
are uſed 
in dyeing. 


having a ſuſficient number of hands in readt- 


neſs to pick up every bit of the roots, that no 


part may be loſt. | 

After the roots are taken up, they will be 
immediately fit for uſe, without the trouble of 
drying and pulveriſing them, as is uſually prac- 
tiſed. 

The manner of uſing them freſh is by firſt 
waſhing them, then cutting them in ſmall pieces, 
pounding them in a wooden or ſtone mortar, and 


throwing them into a copper with the water luke- 


warm. When the water is near fcalding-hot, the 
cotton ſhould be put into the copper, and worked 
about for three quarters of an hour, the liquor all 
that time being kept from boiling, yet nevertheleſs 


hot to a degree of ſcalding afterwards the liquor 
is made to boil well for three quarters of an 


hour more, and the dyeing is then finiſhed, I his 


liquor is ſaid to be much finer than that which is 


made from the beſt Dutch ground Madder ; 10 


that every dyer ought to have a Madder planta- 
tion of his own ready at hand, in order to uſe 
the roots freſh ; the deſign of drying and redu- 
cing them to powder being chiefly for ſending 


them to diſtant parts for the purpoſe of dyeing, 


where the culture of Madder is not practiſed. 
Four pounds of freſh Madder muſt be al- 
lowed after this rate to one pound of dry 
Madder ; and this is the proportion to be 
obſerved in procuring an Gas. * 
When the Madder is not intended to be uſed 
freſh, the roots ſhould be carried as ſoon as poſ- 


fible, and placed under a ſhed to dry; the ſhed 
ſhould be open at the ſides, to admit a free cur- 
rent of air, and only covered to protect them from 
the wet. When the mould at the roots is well 


dried, which will be in a few days, it ſhould 


be carefully rubbed off; and when the roots are 


firſt ſufficiently dried by this gentle method, they 


are next to be carried to the kiln, where they 
muſt be further dried, and reduced to powder: 
They are then threſhed, and the parts of different | 


degrees of goodneſs ſeparated, and carried to a 


mill or pounding-houſe ; and when this is ef- 


Cautions. 


fected, it is put up in caſks to be ſent to the dif- 
ferent parts of the world to be ready for uſe. 
The mills, &c. are various in different parts; 
and every planter pleads for his own being the 
beſt, becauſe he is moſt uſed to it. Theſe mills 
are very expenſive to erect; which ſhould cau- 


tion every one from building his mill or pound- 


ing-houſe before he is certain his land is ſo far 


| ſuitable to the growth of Madder, that a ſufficient 


in proportion to the expence. 


quantity may be raiſed to keep it in good motion, 
And for this there 
is but little encouragement from the repeated ex- 


periments which have been made on the cultiva- 


tion of Madder in this kingdom; few of them yet 


having ever anſwered according to expectation, 


though tried with all the various ways of prac- 
tice uſed in Zealand, and other parts of the world 


where Madder is cultivated to ſuch great advan- 
tage. I mention this as a caution for perſons not 
over-precipitately to enter deeply into the practice, 
before they are certain every thing is ſuitable 
for the purpoſe ; which may be known by raiſing; 
a little in ſinall quantities, in different parts, for 
experiment only. I could mention a very cu- 
rious man, zealous for the promotion of public 


utility, and who had acquired a conſiderable 


fortune in the Woad-way, that was almoſt reduced 
to neceflity thro his over zeal for Madder-plant- 
ing, though carried on with all the care and cau- 
tion of foreign practice. 

Land that is ſuitable to Madder may be made 


to bear two crops of it ſucceſſively; after that it 


will produce amazing crops of oats or barley, 


and may be kept in tillage with good manage- 


ment, dunging and lying fallow at proper inter- 

vals, for nine years, and will then be again in 

good condition for a freſh crop of Madder. 
Madder ſeems to be poſſeſſed of amazing ſub- 


tility of parts. If taken inwardly, it tinges the 


urine of a deep-red colour; and from experiment 
it is found to have had the like effect on tie 
bones of animals that had eaten it, all of which 
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were changed to a deep-red, though the tieth and 


other parts remained unaltered ; and though the 


bones were firit macerated many weeks in water, 
and afterwards ſteeped and boiled in ſpirit of 
wine, yet thcy loſt none of their colour, nor 
communicated the leaſt tinge to the liquor. 
This ſhould induce one to think that Madder 


is deſerving of the niceſt enquiry and experi- 


ment, with reſpect to its medicinal virtues, as well 
as dyeing qualities | | 


1. Cultivated Madder is entitled, Rubia foliis 
ſubſenis, 
Jepius quinis; Caſpar Bauhine, Rubia fylveſtris 
aſpera; allo, Rubia tinfiorum ſativa; Gerard, 


| Rubia tinftorum ; and others, Rubia hortenſis. It 


Sauvages calls it, Rubia perennis, foliis 


Titles, | 


grows naturally in Italy, and the South of France. 


2, Wild Madder is, Rubia foliis quaternis. 


Herman calls it, Rubia quadriſolia aſperrima lu- 


| cida peregrina; and Parkinſon, Rubia fylveſtris. 


It is a native of England, but is not known to 
grow naturally in any other part of the world. 


Rubia is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Mo- 
nogynia; and the characters are, = 
1. CaLyx 18 a very {mall perianthium ſituated 
above the germen, and indented in four parts. 

2. CoruLLa is one bell-ſhaped peral without 


a tube, divided into four parts. 


3. STAMINA are four awl-ſhaped filaments 


"Claſs 


and order 
in che 
L'nnxan 
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The cha- 
tacters. 


ſhorter than the corolla, having ſimple anther. 


4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a didymous germen 


5. PERICARPIUM conſiſts of two ſmooth 
ries joined together. PN 

5. SEMEN. The ſeed is fingle, roundiſh, and 
umbilicated, : . e 


Er 


C44 4" . 


| ſituated below the calyx, and a filiforme ſtyle 
bifid at the top, with capitated ſtigmas. 
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CCCLXXXI. 


RUBUS, The BRAMBL E. 


1 are a few herbaceous perennials of 
| this genus, which may have a place in 
ſome out-corners of our gardens or wilderneſs- 
works, to be at hand for obſervation, where they 


are wanted; but they have not beauty enough to 


gain admiſſion among the flowering tribe in the 


heſt parts of the pleaſure- garden; neither would 


Species. 


Stone 


ſuch a ſituation be ſuitable to their natures. 


They are called, 

1. Stone Bramble. 

2. Dwarf Bramble. 

3. Cloud Berry. 

4. Dalidarba. 

I. Stone Eramble. 
reddiſn, herbaceous ſtalk, which trails upon the 
ground, and puts out roots from the joints. The 
leaves are trifoliate, and of a fine green colour; 


the lobes are large, ſerrated, and grow on long 


lender footſtalks. The flowers are produced 


and 


Denk 


Btamble, 


Cloud 
Be: ry, 


ard 
Dalidarba 
deſcribed. 


white colour, and relembles thoſe of the com- 


Cultare, 


from the ends of the branches in May or June; 
they are of a wh te colour, and are ſucceeded by 


a {mall reddiſh fruit, which will be ripe in Au- 


guſt, and is of a very agreeable flavour. 

2. Dwarf Bramble. 
ſmooth, and grow to about three or four inches 
high. The leaves are trifoliate and ſmall. 


ſmall, red, tragrant fruit, which has the taſte 
and ſmell of a common Strawberry. | 


3. Cloud Berry, The ſtalks grow to about 


eight inches high. The leaves are ſimple, lobed, 
and ahout two only garniſh the ſtalks; they are 
placed at a diſtance from each other, are mode- 
rarely large, rough, ſcrrated, and grow from the 


joints en longiſh footſtalks. The ſtalk is crowned + 


by one flower, which is of a purple colour, and 
is ſucceeded by black fruit not unlike the mul- 
berry ;z on which account the name Dwarf Mul- 
berry has been utually applied to this plant. 

4. Dalidarba. This hath a creeping root, 
which ſends forth ſeveral herbaceous trailing 


ſtalks, that ſtrike freſh root as they lie on the 


ground. The leaves are ſimple, a little hairy, 
heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, crenated, and grow on 
hairy footſtalks. From among the leaves riſes a 
naked ftalk ſupporting one flower, which 1s of a 


mon Blackberry. | 


The firſt and fourth forts are propagated by 


parting of the roots, and grow tolerably well 1n 
gardens; but the other two are with difficulty 
made to grow in any place where they do not 


This plant hath a ſmall,. 


The- 
flowers grow ſingly from the tops of the ſtalks; 
they are of a purple colour, and are ſucceeded by 


— 


| ſpontaneouſly ariſe. They grow naturally uporl 


bogs and the like ſort of ground, and may be 
ſucceſsfully introduced into ſuch places, Whenever 
they happen within the limits of our works. If 
a bog, therefore, ſhould be found any where 


| within the bounds of the garden, early in the 


ſpring throw up the middle of it in ridges, cover- 
ing the turf, or burying it that it may rot: As 
the weeds begin to ſhoot out afreſh, turn the 
ridges at random, keeping the turf, or whatever 
grows on it, underneath to rot. Let this be re- 
peated once or twice more in the ſummer, as you 


find it neceſſary, and by the time the fruit is 
ripe let it be dug, and the ſurface laid ſmooth. 


and level; then having procured ſome good ripe 


fruit, ſow them in patches, ſix or eight in a 


patch, and cover them with about an inch depth 
of the ſame mould ; for other mould muſt by no 


means be added to the natural ſoil of the bog. 


The ſpring following ſome of the plants will 
come up, but the greateſt part generally lie a 


whole ſummer before they appear. In either 


caſe, as they come up, and indeed from the time 
The ſtalks are upright, | 


of their being ſowed, let no weeds be diſturbed ; 
they thrive beſt when growing with the common 


produce of the ſpot; and in conjunction with 


ſuch company they more pleaſingly indicate that 
eaſe of growth which they aſſume when found in 
a ſtate of nature, „ 

1. The Stone Bramble is titled, Rubus foliis 
ternatis flageliis nudis reptantibus herbaceis. This 
is Kubus caule repente annuo, foliis ternatis; Flora 
Lapp. p. 206. It grows naturally on ſtony 
mountainous grounds in England, and moſt coun- 
tries of Europe. 1 85 15 

2. Dwarf Bramble is, Rubus foliis ternatis, caule 
inermi unifloro, In the Flora Lapp. it 1s termed, 


Rub us caule unifloro, ſoliis ternatis, Buxbaum 


calls it, Rubus humilis, flore purpureo; and Am- 


odore fragariæ, fructu rubro polycocco. 
naturally in Bothnia, Siberia, and Canada. 

3. Cloud Berry is, Rubus foliis ſimplicibus lobatis, 
caule inermi unifloro. In the Flora Lapp. it is 
rermed, Rubus caule bifclio unifloro, foliis fimplict- 
bus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Chamerubus folits 
ribes ; and Cluſius, Chamemorus. It is a native 
of England, and other parts of Europe. 7 

4. Dalidarba is, Rubus foliis ſimplicibus cordatis 
indiviſis crenatis, ſcapo aphyllo unifloro, In the 
former edition of the Species Plantarum it is called 
ſimply, Dalidarba. It grows naturally in Canada, 


7 


B 


Titles. | 


wan, Rubus trifolins humilis non ſpinoſus, ſapore et 
It grows 


' "Saks; - 
flower 


. — 4 
Ad — id 


_ 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. | 


Species. 


Jagged- 
leaved 
Dwarf 
Sun— 
flower 


| deſcribed, 


September, ſoon after which rhe ſtalks die to | 
the ground, and freſh ones ariſe in the ſpring. 


Propagas | 


tion of 


: them. 2 


CHAP 


* 


CCCLXXXII. 


RU DBE CR IA. DWARF SUN- FLOWER. 


XF this genus are, 
O 1. Jagged-leaved Dwarf Sun-flower. 
2. Rough Dwarf Sun-flower. 
3. Purple Dwarf Sun-flower. 
4. Narrow-leaved Dwarf Sun- flower. 
5. Oppoſite-leaved Dwarf Sun: flower. 


1. Jagged - leaved Dwarf Sun- flower. The 


ſtalks are upright, firm, and grow to ix, 
ſeven, eight, or nine feet high. The lower 
leaves are uſually compoſed of five principal 
parts, and all of them are deeply cut into 
acute parts, or jagged, ſometimes to the mid- 
rib. The leaves on the ſtalk are ſmaller, and 


ſome of them are undivided. The flowers come 


out from the tops of the plants on long, naked 
footſtalks ; they are of a yellow colour, and much 
reſemble a Single Sun-Hower, but are ſmaller ; 
they appear in July, Auguſt, and ſometimes in 


Of this ſpecies there are ſeveral varieties, 
called, 8 5 | 
The Broad Jagged-leaved Sun-flower. 
The Narrow Jagged-leaved Sun-flower. 


The Purple-ſtalked Jagged-leaved Sun-flower. 


The Small-flowered Jagged-leaved Sun-flower, 
See WET. | 


They hardly ever produce feeds in England, 


but are eaſily propagated by parting of the roots, 
the beſt time for which 1s the autumn, when the 


ſtalks decay. They are all very hardy, and pro- 


per furniture for ſhrubberies z and they may be ſet | 
in the borders of woods to which walks lead, 


as they delight in the ſhade, and will be very 


ornamental to fuch places, though ſeen at a 


_ diſtance. | 


Rough 
Dwarf 


deſcribed. 


lour, having a purple prominent center or middle: 


dens. 


Propaga- 


tion of it. 


2. Rough Dwarf Sun- flower. The ſtalks riſe 
to about a foot and a half high, The leaves 


large; they much reſemble a Sun- flower, the rays 
being broad, indented, and of a fine yellow co- 


They come out in July, and continue to ſhew 


themſelves ſometimes to the end of autumn, and | 


ſometimes they produce good ſeeds in our :gar- 
This ſpecies is propagated by dividing the 
heads, the beſt time for which 1s the autumn, 
when the ſtalks decay. This work muſt be ſe— 
dulouſly attended to every two or three years, 


or you will loſe the ſpecies; for without due cul- 
ture, it will, go off in about four or five years. 


Purple 
Duarf 
Sun- 
flower 


deſcribed. 


It muſt alſo have a dry ſoil, and a warm ſituation; 
otherwiſe it will be liable to be killed the firſt 
winter after planting. This ſpecies, in many 
parts of England, is known by no other name 


than the Dwarf Sun - flower, by which title it 


uſually goes. pa | 
3. Purple Dwarf Sun-flower. Tae ſtalks will 
grow to about two feet, or more, in height. 


The leaves are undivided, ſpear-ſhaped, oval, 


ſmooth, veined, and grow alternately on the 
ſtalks. The flowers come out ſingly, in July and 
Auguſt, on long, ſlender. footſtalks : They are 


of two or three varieties; the rays of one are 


are undivided, oblong, oval, rough, and hairy. 
The flowers come out ſingly on long, naked foot- | 
alks, are of a yellow colour, and moderately 


— 


naturally in Virginia and Canada. 


long, reflexed, and of a fine peach colour, having 
a dark, purple-coloured middle, which gradually 
rites in a pyramidical manner, and is at the top 


of a flaming-yellow colour; the rays of another 


are purple-coloured, and very long ; and a third 
varicty has broader leaves than either. They 
are all very valuable, and uſually go by the 


name of Dwarf Carolina Sun-flower. 


It is more difficult to propagate this ſpecies 


than the former, becaule the roots do not ſend Culture. 


out heads in the fame manner; ſo that it can be 
encreaſed but ſlowly. The culture of it, how- 
ever, 1s by dividing the roots, the beſt time far 
which is the autumn. Indeed, the plants ſome- 
times produce good ſeeds ; and when this happens; 


a good ſtock may be ſoon raiſed by lowing them 


in a border of light earth in the ſpring, and in 
the autumn removing the plants to the places 


where they are deſigned to remain. 


4. Narrow-leaved Dwarf Sun-flower. The Deſerip. 
ſtalks are upright, firm, and about two feet tion of 


high. The leaves are long, narrow, rough, en- Narrow 


tire, and grow oppoſite to each other. The rae 


flowers are of a fine yellow colour, having a 


dark-red or purple middle; they appear about 


| the middle of July, and continue in ſucceflion 
| until November; but the feeds do not ripen in 
our gardens, oh | | | 


5. Oppoſite-leaved Sun fower. The ſtalks are and 


_ upright, and about the height of the former Opoofite- 5 


ſpecies. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, ſer- _ 


rated, and grow oppoſite to each other. The flower. 
whole flower is yellow, the rays and di{k alſo | 
being of that colour. The plant will be in blow 

in July and Auguſt, and ſometimes continue to 


ſhew its bloom through September and Oc- 
tober. | | . 


Both theſe laſt ſpecies are of ſhort duration, e 
frequently dying ſoon after they have flowered ; of proga- 
therefore, to continue them, the ſtalks ſhould gating 


be cut down in May as they ſhoot up, in order them. 


to cauſe them to encreaſe in the root, When 
this proves ſucceſsful, they may be parted in 


the autumn, and muſt have a light, dry foil, and 


a warm ſituation. Es 
They are alſo propagated by ſeeds. Theſe 
ſhould be procured from the countries where the 


plants naturally grow. In the ſpring they ſhould 


be ſown on a flight hot-bed to bring them 
forward; and, when they are of a ſize to tranſ- 
plant, may be removed, with a bail of earth to 
each root, to the places where they are deſigned 
to remain z and the ſummer following they will 
flower. | | Th 
1. Jagged-leaf Dwarf Sun - flower is titled, Titles. 

Rudbeckia foliis compojitis laciniatis. Moriſon calls 
it, Chryſanihemum Americanum perenne, foliis di- 
vis dilutius virenlibus, majus ; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Doronicum Americanum, laciniato felio ; and Cor- 
nutus, Aconitum belianthemum Canadenſe, It grows 


2. Rough Dwarf Sun-flower is, Rudbeckia fo- 


liis indiviſis ſpatulato-ovatis triplinervits, radii pe- 


talis emarginatis. Buttner calls it, Rudbeckia, ra- 
mis indiviſis unifloris, folits ovate-lanceolatis, hirta; 
Gronovius, Rudbeckia folits lanceolato-ovatis al- 
ternis indiviſis, petalis radi integris ; Dillenius, 
| Obe- 
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Claſs and 


Di ſidis. 


Obeli ſcolbeia integriſolia radio aureo, umbone atro- 


rubente; and Plukenet, Chryſanthemum helenii fo- 
lio, umbone floris grandiuſculo prominente. It grows 
naturally in Virginia and Canada. 

3. Purple Dwarf Sun-flower is, Rudbeckia fo- 
liis lanceolato-ovvatis alternis indiviſis, petalis radii 
Plukenet calls it, Chryſanthemum Ame- 
ricanum, doronici folio, flare Perfici coloris, umbone 
magno prominente ex atro-purpureo viridi & aureo 
fulgente ; Moriſon, Dracunculus Virginianus lati- 


It is a native of Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, VCVà 
4. Narrow-leaved Dwarf Sun- flower is, Rud- 
beckia foliis oppoſitis linearibus integerrimis. In 
the former edition of the Species Plantarum it is 
called, Coreopſis foliis linearibus integerrimis, It 
is a native of Virginia. | 


5. Oppoſite-leaved Dwarf Sun-flower is, Rud- | 


_ beckia foliis oppoſitis, lanceolato-ovatis ſerratis, pe- 


inia. 


Rudbeckia is of the claſs and order Syngenc/ia 


order in Polygamia Fruſtranea; and the characters are, 


the Lin- 
næan 
ſyſtem. 


_ raQters, 


EQS eee ee e e ee 


* 


1. CAL yx. The common calyx is compoſed 


talis radii bifidrs.. It grows naturally in Vir- 


 Jolius, petalis forum longiſſimis purpuraſcentibus; 
and Pettver, Bobartia. 


of two orders of plane, broad, and ſhort ſcales. 
The cha- | 15 


8 


Y 


þ 
| 


2, CoROLLA is compound and radiated. The 


hermaphrodite florets in the diſk are tubulous, 
funnel-ſhaped, and indented in five parts at the 
brim. The female florets in the radius are very 
long, ſpear- ſhaped, plane, and have two or three 
indentures at the top. | | 

3. STAMINA, in the hermaphrodite florets, 
are five very ſhort capillary filaments, having à 
cylindrical tubular anthera. 

4. PisTILLUM, in the hermaphrodite florets, 
conſiſts of a four-cornered germen, a filiforme 
ſtyle the length of the corollulz, and a revolute 
ſtigma divided into two parts. 5 

The piſtil for the female florets is a very 
ſmall . without either ſtyle or ſtigma, | 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. Es 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds of the hermaphrodites 
are ſingle, oblong, and crowned with down 
which has four indentures, 

The female florets produce no ſeeds. 

The receptacle is paleaceous, conic, and longer 
than the common calyx. The paleæ are of the 
length of the ſeeds, erect, channelled, concave, 
and deciduous, h 


CH A r. .CCCLAXXIML. 


: F this genus there is one ſpecies that may 


warm corner of the 


be ſtationed among the perennials in a 
garden, called Virginian 


The plant Lhe root is Gbrous and perennial. The ſtalks 


Ceſcribed. 


are four-cornered, jointed, and about a foot high. 
The leaves are oval, and grow oppoſite at the 


Joints on ſhort footſtalks, The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves on very ſhort foot- 
| talks, ſurrounding the ſtalk at the joints; they 


| 


Title 3, 


the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
Culture. 


are of a pale- purple colour, appear in July, and 


It is raiſed by ſowing the 
in the ſpring; and when the 


warm, dry part of the garden; where, if they 
are watered and ſhaded at firſt, they will grow, 
ſtand the cold of our moderate winters, and 
flower and perfe& their ſeeds the ſummer fol- 
lowing. Nevertheleſs, as they are ſometimes de- 
ſtroyed by very ſevere weather, a few plants 
ſhould be ſer in pots, to be houſed, if ſuch wea- 
ther ſhould threaten deſtruction to thoſe which 
are abroad. | | 
This ſpecies is entitled, Ruellia foliis petiolatis, 


floribus verticillatis ſubpetiolatis. In the Hortus 


Vor. I. 
66 


ſeeds on a hot-· bed 
lants are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted to ſome 


0 


a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 


V 


Clifert. it is termed, Ruellia foliis petiolatis, frugu 
ſeffili conferto. Dillenius calls it, Ruellia ſtrepens, 


capitulis comoſis. 


It grows naturally in Virginia 
and Carolina. | | | 77 


Ruellia is of the claſs and order Didynamia An- Cl 
gioſpermia; and the characters are, e 


1 


aſs and 
er 
in the 


1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, permanent pe- Linnæan 


the limb divided into five obtuſe, ſpreading ſeg- 


ments, the two upper ones of which are more 


reflexed than the others. | 


3. STAMINA are four filaments placed in the 
wide part of the tube, connected by pairs, and 


having ſhort anthere. | 
4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


a bifid, acute ſtigma. „ 
. PRIOARPIUM is a taper, bilocular, bi- 
valved capſule, pointed at both ends, and burſt- 


ing with an elaſtic force for the diſcharge of the 
ſeeds when ripe. | 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are few, roundiſh, and 


compreſſed, 


C HA P. 


rianthium, divided into five linear, acute, ſtraight Syſtem. 
ſegments. > IS EO The cha- 
2. CoROLLA is one irregular petal, the neck 


of the tube being patulous and inclining, and 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


graſſy, acute-pointed, grow alternately, and ſur- 
round the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers 
come out from the ſides of the ſtalks on leafy 


footſtalks, and are to be met with in July, Au- 


guſt, and September, 


This 1s not a cultivated plant, being found 


tamogeton maritimum puſillum alterum; Plukenet, 
Potamogeton maritimum pilſillum alterum, ſemiribus 
fingulis longis pediculis inſidentibus; Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Gramen maritimum fluitans cornutum. It 
grows naturally in England and moſt countries 


of Europe. 


702 
E N :Þ. CCCLXXXIV. 
ede 11 no leſs than twenty-ſeven dif- | keep them clean from weeds, and thin them to 
tion. | ferent ſpecies of Dock, ten of which grow | a good diſtance from each other. Such plants 
naturally in our own country; but none of them | will flower ftronger, and produce larger leaves 
merit introduction into the garden, except the | or ſtalks than thoſe that have been removed. 
Patience Dock, the Sorrel-tree, and Sorrel, The | They are alſo propagated by dividing of the 
| Sorrel belongs to the kitchen garden, the Sorrel- | roots. The beſt time tor this work is the au- 
tree to the green-houſe, and Patience Dock claims | tumn. They will readily grow, and ſoon be- 
a right to be ſtationed here. | come good plants; though they will, for the 
Patience The Patience Dock is - alſo called Patience | moſt part, be greatly inferior to thoſe that are 
Dock, Rhubarb, and Monk's Rhubarb. There are two | raiſed from leeds. YT FE 
and its varieties of this ſpecies; one with oblong, heart- This ſpecies is titled, Rumex foribus berma- files. 
varieties, ſhaped leaves; the other with rounder and ſhorter | phroditis, valvulis integerrimis. unica granifera, 
deſcribed. 1..ves; and it is to this latter fort that the ap- feliis cordatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lapathum 
| pellation of Monk's Rhubarb is generally ap- | bortenſe, folio oblongo; Dodonæus, Lapathum ſa- 
| _ plied. The roots are very large, thick, and ſtrike | 77am. It grows naturally in Italy. | 
| deep into the ground; they are yellow within, Rumex is of the claſs and order Iexandria Tri- Clas 
but their outſide is of a dark - brown colour. | SHnia; and the characters are, | ant ctr 
| | Ĩ)! he leaves are a foot long, broad, and have 1. CaLYX 1s a perianthium compoſed of three in the 
_ = long, ſtrong, thick, reddiſh footſtalks. The ſtalks | obtuſe, reflexed, permanent leaves. | Linnxan 
2 are ftriated, upright, firm, and will grow to 2. CoRoLLa conſiſts of three oval, connivent, 3 
about a yard high; they are garniſhed at each | permanent petals, which are larger than thoſe of fader. 
joint with a leaf like the radical one, though | the cups, but very much like them. 5 
ſmaller, and more acutely pointed. Their upper | 3. STAMINA conſiſt of ſix very ſhort, capillary 
parts are adorned with .the flowers: Theſe are | filaments, with erect, didymous anther. 
produced in cloſe, upright ſpikes, are of a white | 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated, three- 
colour, appear in May or June, and ripen their | cornered germen, three capillary, reflexed ſtyles 
ſeeds in the autumn. I from the chinks of the connivent petals, and 
'Þ,0020., Theſe forts are beſt raiſed by ſowing of the | large, laciniated ſtigmas. _ 4 5 
tion 82” ſeeds, the ſeaſon for which ſhould be the au- | 5. Pzricareium. There is none. The con- 
them. tumn, ſoon after they are ripe. They ſhould | nivent, three - cornered corolla contains the 
have a rich, looſe, deep ſoil; and, to cauſe the | feed.  _ CG is in bh a | 
plants to be very large, ſhould be ſown in the | 6. SexMEn, The ſeed is ſingle, and three- 
places where they are to remain, When they | cornered. 1 „ | 
come up, nothing more is to be done than to! _ 
C-H*A-P. CCCLXXXV. 
N 2 P P 1 4. 
HERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, | There being no other ſpecies of this genus yet Titles: 
commonly called Sea Graſs. j known, it ſtands with the ſingle name Ruppia. 
5 Il be root is long, thickiſh, jointed, and creep- | Micheli calls it, Baccifera maritima, foliis acu- 
n de. ing. The ſtalk is ſingle, round, ſlender, and | Iiſimis; Ray, Potamogeton maritimum, gramineis 
ſcribed, five or ſix inches high. The leaves are narrow, | longioribus foliis, fruftu fere umbellato ; alſo, Po- 


chiefly in ditches near the ſea, and other moiſt 78 | cee 

places which are frequently covered over with Ruppia is of the claſs and order Tetrandria order in 

-fea-water. | 5 Tetragynia; and the characters are, pa 3 
; h | 1 
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On. 


ir 


The cha · 
raters» 


p;plax- 
leaved 
Rue. 
Its varie- 
ties. 


Deſerip- 
tion of it. 


1. Cal vx is a very ſmall ſpatha, ſcarcely diſ- 
tinguiſhable from the vagina of the leaves. 

The ſpadix is awl-ſhaped, ſimple, ſtraight at 
firſt, but crooked when the fruit is ripe with 
which it is loaded, arranged in a dcuble ſeries. 

2. CoroLLa. There is none. 

3- STAMINA, There are no filaments ; but 
nevertheleſs there are four, ſeſſile, equal, roundiſh, 
ſubdidymous anther, 


HE. Flax-leaved Rue is the ſpecies intended 
for this place. 
varieties of it, viz. 
The Spaniſh Flax-leaved Rue. 
The Mountain Round-leaved Rue. 
The Oriental Small- flowered Rue. 
The Rue of our kitchen gardens has very 
large decompound leaves; but thoſe of this 
ſpecies are whole. The leaves of the firſt ſort 


are long, narrow, entire, and grow ſingly on the 


ſtalks; 


thoſe of the ſecond ſort are roundiſh and 


5 undivided's and thoſe of the third ſort are nar- 
row, and a little like thoſe of Toad Flax. The 


flowers grow from the tops of the ſtalks in kind 


of panicles, appear in July and Auguſt, and 


| culture. 


where they are deſigned to remain. 


Celtroyed by our cold winters. 


ſometimes (though not always) ripen. their ſeeds | 


In the autumn. 
Iheſe ſorts are raiſed by ſowing of the Goods 


in March on a bed of light, fandy earth, ſifting. 


over them about a quarter of an inch of the 
like fine mould. Where the plants come up 
too cloſe, draw out the weakeſt. Water the bed 
if dry weather happens, and keep it clean from 
weeds; and in a moiſt day, after the plants are of 
proper ſize to remove, plant them out in beds in 


the nurſery ground at fix inches aſunder. Water 


them until they have taken root, and in the au- 
tumn they may be removed into the places 


Their ſitu— 


WO 


ation ſhould be naturally dry, ſandy, and well- 


otherwiſe they are very liable to be 
On this account 


Meltered; 


ſome plunts ſhould be fer in pots, to be placed 


There are three principal 


| 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of four or five oval, 


| connivent germens, without any ſtyles, but with 


obtuſe ſtigmas. 

5. PeRICarPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
fit on their own proper, ſlender footſtalks, which 
are as long as the fruit. 

6. SEMINAa. The ſeeds are four or five in 


number, oval, oblique, and crowned by two 
plane, rounded ſtigmas. 


CCC 


'CCCLXXXVI 


in the green-houſe in winter, to preſerve the 
forts. Care alſo ſhould be taken to obtain good 


leeds ior a: ſucceſſion ; namely, by covering the 


plants when in flower, and afterwards with glaſſes, 
if very wet weather ſhould happen, and by giving 


| them all poflible affiſtance of this Kind; for with- 
| out ſuch treatment, if a wet, cold autumn ſhould 


happen, they rarely perfect their ſeeds, 
This ſpecies is titled, Rata foliis i implicibus 

indiviſis. In the Hortus Cl Fort. it is termed, 

Ruta foliis ſimplicibus ſolitariis. Boccone calls it, 


Ruta ſylvesris linifelia Hiſpanicaz Buxbaum, Reta 


Titles, 


montana, foliis integris ſubrotundis ; T ournefort, : 


Ruta Orientalis, linarie folio, fore Par vo. It 
grows naturally in Spain. | 
Ruta 1s of the clais and order. Decandria Me- 


* and the characters are; 


. CaLyx is a ſhort, permanent perianthium, 
divided into five parts. 


2. CoroLLa conſiſts of four oval, patent pe- | 


tals, having narrow ungucs. 

3. STamiNA are ten patent, awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments the length of che corolla, with very ſhoir, 
erect antheræ. 

4. PisT1.LUM conſiſts of a gibbous, cruci- 


forme, furrowed germen, having ten points at 


the baſe, an erect, ſubulated Nlyle, and a imple 
ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM 1s a gibbous, five-lobed cap- 
ſule, containing five cells, and opening at the 
top in five parts. 

6. SEMINa. The ſe eds a are Many, reniforme, 
angular, and rough, | 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
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plant 
deſcribed, 


—— ys 


CHAP. CCCLXXXVIL 


SLCATT RSS, | 


Of this genus there is a well-known ſpecies | | 


of our brooks and ditches, called Arrow- 


head. | 


The root is thick, fungous, white, fibrous, 
and ſtrikes deep into the mud. The leaves are 
ſhaped like an arrow, acute, and riſe on very 
long, round, thick, fungous footſtalks. The 


ſtalks are thick, roundiſh, ſtriated, fungous, and 


riſe above the leaves. The flowers come out in 
whorls from the tops of the ſtalks, and are of a 


beautiful white colour, having purple antherz 
they appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. En. | „ | 


Var ieties. 


Method ; 


of propa- 
gation. 


There are many varieties of this ſpecies, called, 


The Greater Water Arrow-head. 
The Leſſer. 23 5 
The Small Broad-leaved. 

The Small Narrow-leaved. 
The Various-leaved, cc. 


If any- one is inclined to have this ſpecies in 


his ponds, ditches, or ſtanding-waters, he may 


effect it by ſcattering ſome ſeeds into the water, 


or planting the roots in the mud. 


Titles. 


aquatica major. Loeſel names it, Sagitta aqua- 


This ſpecies is entitled, Sagittaria foliis ſagittatis | 
acutis. 
par Bauhine, Sagitta aquatica minor latifolia; alſo, 


Dodonæus calls it, Sagitta minor; Caſ- 


Sagitta aquatica minor anguſtifolia; alſo, Sagitta 


ARROW-HEAD. 


tica foliis variis. It grows naturally in ditches, 
nvers, lakes, &c. in England and moſt parts of 
Europe. 


1 2 3 is of the claſs and order Monoecia Pa. Clit: and 
lyan 


ia; and the characters are, order in 
| | | | the Lin. 
T. Male Flowers. zany 


| 9 | 8 8 ſyſtem, 
1. CaLyx is a permanent perianthium com- The cha. 


poſed of three oval, concave leaves. raters, 
2. CoroLLa is three roundiſh, obtuſe, plane, 


patent petals, which are much larger than the 
| calyx. 


g. STAMINA are about twenty-four awl-ſhaped 
filaments collected into a head, having ere& an- 
there the length of the calyx. NE 


II. Female Flowers ſituated below the Males. 
1. Car vx is a perianthium like that of the 


males. 


2. CokolLA. The fame as the males. 
3. PisrII Lu conſiſts of numerous compreſſed 
germens collected into a head, having very ſhort 
ityles, with acute, permanent ſtig mass. 
4. PrRICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds - 


ute collected in a roundiſh head. 


5. SEMIN A. The ſeeds are numerous, -ob- . 
long, compreſſed, and ſurrounded length-ways 
with a broad membranaceous border, EO 


FFC Aobo | 


C HA P. CCCLAXXVINI. 


SALICORNIA, JOINTED GLASS-WORT, 


. | F this genus there are three perennial ſpe- | 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of, 
Greater, 


or SALT-WORT. 


cies, called, | | 
1, Greater Jointed Glaſs-wort. 
2. Leſſer Jointed Glaſs-wort. 
3. Tamariſk Jointed Glaſs-wort. 


1, Greater Jointed Glaſs-wort. The ſtalks are 


ſhrubby, upright, jointed, with acute articulations, 
branching from the bottom, and eight or ten 


inches long. The leaves are ſhort, ſucculent, 


Leſſer, 


and of a purpliſh - green colour. The flowers 
come out trom the joints near the upper parrs 


of the branches; but they are extremely ſmall, 


appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen 
in the autumn, — 

2. Leſſer Jointed Glaſs-wort. The ſtalks are 
thick, ſucculent, jointed, having obtuſe articu- 
lations, branching, and five or ſix inches long. 
The leaves are ſmall, and ſucculent. The flowers 
come dut in oval ſpikes from the upper parts 


cordingly. 


ſoon encreaſed. 


of the branches, are extremely ſmall, of a yel- 
lowiſh-green colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 


and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. _ | 


3. Tamariſk Jointed Glaſs-wort. The ſtalks are and 
ſhrubby, branching, and the articulations are cy- 2 
lindrical. The leaves are narrow, round, and . 
ſucculent. The flowers are produced in very wort. 
ſlender ſpikes like the former ſpecies, appear 
about the ſame time, and the ſeeds ripen ac- 


Common Glaſs-wort, are uſed for making of 
glaſs. Nevertheleſs, if the ſeeds are ſown in a 
light, ſandy place, in the ſpring, they will grow; 
or the cuttings may be planted in the ſhade in 
any of the ſummer months, and the ſtock will be 


1. The 


: K * * * 
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Titles. | 


Introduc- 
tory ob- 
| ſervations 


1. The firſt ſpecies is entitled, Salicornia caule 
ereclo fruticoſo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Kali ge- 
niculatum majus; Sauvages, Salicornia ſempervi- 
rens; Ray, Salicornia ramoſior procumbens, foliis 
brevibus purpuraſcentibus. It grows naturally on 
the ſea-{hores of England and moſt others of 
Europe. | 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Salicornia articulis 


obtuſis baſi incraſſatis, ſpicis ovatis. Caſpar Bauhine 


calls it, Kali geniculatum minus. It is a native of 
Arabia. | 


3. The third ſpecies is, Salicornia articulis y- 


linaricis, ſpicis filiformibus, Buxbaum calls it, 
Kali aboreſcens, tamariſci facie. 


Caſpian and Median ſhores, 


\ 


It grows on the 


ps... ” 


Salicornia is of the claſs and order Monandria Claſs 
Monogynia; and the characters are, and order 


; | in the 
I. CALxx is four-cornered, truncated, ſwel- 


; Lionæan 
ling, and permanent. ſyſte m. 
2. CoROLLA. There is none. The cha- 


3. STAMEN is one ſimple filament, longer Acts. 
than the calyx, having two oblong, didymous, 
erect antheræ. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, oblong ger- 
men, a ſimple ſtyle placed under the ſtamen, and 
a bifid ſtigma, SIT 5 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ca- 
2 becomes more inflated, and contains the 
ced. apy 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, 
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HERE are ſome ſpecies of this genus 


that are either herbaceous, or ſuch low, 


ligneous plants as are not fit to be ranked 


among the ſhrubs. Theſe plants, however, ought 
not wholly to be paſſed by unnoticed, not only 
in order to give every-one an account of the 
moſt inconſiderable ſpecies of this genus, but | 
alſo becauſe the philotopher, and the gentleman 
of an unlimited thirſt atter the works of Nature, 


may probably be tempted to admit a few of each 


Deſerip- 
tion of 
Herba- 
ceous, 


Myrſinite 


| Theſe ſpecies, then, are, . 
Species, - 


n OHSG HB 


fort to ſuch ſuitable parts of their plantations in 


I 


4 


which they could wiſh to find them ſtationed. 


1. Herbaceous Willow. 
. Myrſinite Willow. 
. Lapland Willow. 
Round-leaved Dwarf Willow. 
Round-leaved Eared Willow. 
Sand Willow. | 
Creeping Willow. 
Brown Willow. 
9. Roſemary-leaved Willow. 
10. Woolly-leaved Dwarf Willow. 
x1. Incubaceous Willow. | 
12. Thyme-leaved Willow. 
1. Herbaceous Willow. This ſpecies hath a 


creeping, fibrated root, which ſends forth ſeveral 
ſlender, weak, herbaceous branches, that ſpread | 


themſelves on the ground. The leaves are round, 


ſmooth, and have their edges ſerrated, The 


flowers come out in the ſpring ; they are only 

ſmall katkins, and the females are ſucceeded by 

downy ſeeds, which will be ripe in the ſummer. 
2. Myrſinite Willow. The root 1s creeping, 


woody, and fibrated. The ſtalks are ligneous, 


ſlender, and covered with a browniſh bark. The 


| leaves are ſmall, oval, venoſe, gloſſy on the up- 


Lapland, 


per ſide, greyiſh undergeath, and {ſerrated on 


their edges. The flowers grow in thick ſpikes, | 
and turn to a light down, which is wafted about 


every-where by the wind. 
3. Lapland Willow. 


- 


leaves are nearly oval, ſmooth on their upper 
| fide, glaucous underneath, and ſlightly ſerrated 


Vol.. I. 
„ 


at their edges. The flowers come out among the 


land. 
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leaves in the ſpring, and the females are ſue- 
ceeded by downy ſeeds, which ripen well in Eng- 

4. Round-leaved Dwarf Willow. The ſtalks Round- 
are ſlender, ligneous, tough, round, and of a leaved 
brown colour. 
divided at their edges, ſmooth on their upper 


| ſide, and curiouſly wrought or marked like fine 


net-work underneath. The katkins come out 
in the ſpring, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, _ 
5. Round-leaved Eared Willow. The ſtalks Round- 


are ſlender, igneous, round, tough, and about leaved 


a foot and a half long. The leaves are oboval, Fared, 
hairy on both ſides, entire, downy underneath, 


and have ears or appendices at their baſe. The 


katkins are ſmall, come out in the ſpring, and 


the ſeeds ripen about the time of the former. 


6. Sand Willow. This is a low willow growing and 
in marſhy places as well as ſandy ground. The . | 
leaves are hoary, acute, entire, ſlightly hairy on — 
their upper ſide, and downy underneath. The 
katkins are ſmall, and appear and ripen their ſeeds 
nearly with the former. 

7. Creeping Willow, This ſpecies hath a ſmall, 


creeping root, which ſpreads itſelf under the ſur- 8 5 


face of the earth to a conſiderable diſtance. The deſeribed. 


ſtalks are ſlender, hardly a foot and a half long, 
trail on the ground, and ſtrike root from the 
ſides. The leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
hairy on both ſides. This ſpecies ſeldom pro- 
duces flowers; but when they do appear, it is 
early in the ſpring ; and they ſoon alter to light 
down, like the other ſpecies. | 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with roundiſh 3 | 


leaves, which are ſoft and woolly on their under 


ſides. 


8, Brown Willow. The root is woody, fibrated, Deſcrip- 
and of a black colour. The ſtalks are flender, tion of 
hardly a foot and a half long, and covered with Brown ] 


a brown bark. The leaves are ſmall, narrow, Willow. 


| | ſpear-ſhaped, entire, ſmooth, of a bright-green 
The ſtalks are ligneous, 
very tough, and about two feet high. The 


colour on their upper fide, and downy under- 
neath. Among theſe come out the flowers; they 
are ſmall, appear early in the ſpring, and ſoon 
afford plenty of down watted about by the 


| wind, 


91 9. Roſemary- 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Woolly- 
 leaved 


Dwarf, 


of the branches early in the ſpring, and the fe- 


9. Roſemary - leaved Willow. The root 1s 
creeping. Ihe ſtalks are ſlender, about a foot 


and a half long, and, if permitted to lie on the 
ground, ſtrike root at the ſides. The leaves are 


numerous, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, undivided, have 
no footſtalks, are of a filvery whiteneſs, and ſoft 


to the touch. Among theſe come out the flowers 
in the ſpring, and they are ſucceeded by downy 


ſeeds, | 
10. Woolly-leaved Dwarf Willow. The ſtalks 


are upright, woody, and grow to about two feet 
high. The leaves are oval, broad, acute, entire, 


woolly on both fides, and grow on very ſhort 


footſtalks. The flowers come out from the ſides 


males are ſucceeded by downy leeds like the 


Others. 


Tncuba- 
ceous, 


11, Incubaceous Willow. The root is creep- 
ing. The ſtalks are flender, ligneous, about two 


feet long, covered with a brown bark, and not 


ſo weak as to lie on the ground, nor yet ſtrong 


enough to ſupport themſelves in an upright po- 
ſition. The leaves are ae wgle, undivided, 


bright, and downy un 
come out in roundiſh ſpikes early in the ſpring, 
and are followed by downy ſeeds like the other 
ſorts. | 5 | | 
12. Thyme-leaved Willow. The ſtalks are 


nd 


5 Thy me- 


leaved 
Wilo 
de leribed. 


Obſerva- : 
tions, 


erneath. The flowers 


herbaceous, weak, and abour ſix inches in length. 
The leaves are ſmall, oval, obtuſe, ſmooth, ſlightly 
ſerrated, and of a lucid green colour. Among 
theſe, ſmall whitiſh flowers come out in the ſpring, 
which are ſucceeded by down like the others. 

It ought not to be underltood, that the above- 
mentioned - ſpecies are deſigned to mix in the 
flower-garden, or to join in any ornamental col- 


lection: They are only enumerated to make it 


known that there are ſuch plants, and what they | 


are; in order that any perſon may, if he pleaſes, | 
propagate them in an appropriated ſpot for his 
oObſervation and philoſophical inſpection. And, 
indeed, where there is extent of room, a proper 


other ligneous uncultivated plants which will 
occur in the courſe of his work. By this means 


a very large extent of the vegetable kingdom 


will be at hand, the wonders of the Almighty in 


a greater meaſure diſplayed, and the ſoul elevated 


to higher degrees of praiſe and thankſgiving. 


Proper 5 


1 


A moiſt ſoil ſuits the moſt general part of 1 


them, particularly thoſe that grow in the northern 


parts of Europe: And as it is not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that this place ſhould be near to an ha- 


bication, there are few gentlemen who may not 


have it in their power to appropriate a proper 


hitherto uncultivated plants. 


Some, which will occur in the courſe of this | 
Work, require a ſandy ſituation, perhaps on the 


pot for the culture and management of theſe 


s ” 
— — — 


top of an high hill, or the declivity of a rock. 


Such places ſhould be deſtined for thoſe plants 
that will flouriſh no-where elſe; whilſt a large 


ſhare, which will thrive only on bogs and low 


marſhy ground, ſhould have every part thereof 


Culture, 


facredly kept ſeparate, diveſted of all common 
trees and ſhrubs, and appropriated ſolely to the 
culture and management of ſuch boggy. plants 


as grow naturally only in diſtant parts of Eng- | 


land or foreign countries. | 
Then, in the compaſs of a morning's walk in 


a gentleman's environs, the wild produce of the 


Alps of Lapland, and other northern parts, may 
be found to grow and abound ; while the more 
enchanting flowering tribe are ſeen to glow in 
a well-cultivated ſpot called the Pleaſure- garden, 


deligned for conſtant obſervation and uſe. 
Ihe culture of the above-mentioned Willows 


is very eaſy. Every flip or cutting will grow, if 


: 


| #ris ovatis venoſis. 


planted in the ſpring : The roots alſo, if cut 
into pieces, and planted juſt beneath the ſurface 
of the earth, will ſhoot up, and ſoon become 
good plants. But ſuch minute practices will be 
tor the moſt part unneceſſary to be followed; 
for wherever they grow naturally, good plants 
may be taken up with roots at them ; and theſe 
being ſet in a foil as ſimilar as poſlible to 
that they were taken from, commence ſpeedily 
the molt perfect plants. | | 

The creeping ſpecies muſt have their roots re- 
duced, and kept within bounds. The trailers 


alſo muſt be ſupported z or their branches, lying 


on the ground, wall ſtrike root, and ſoon ſpread 
too far. They ſhould be conſtantly kept clean 
from weeds, that the plants may the better ſhew 
what they are. Thus, with ſuch eaſy culture, 
may a ſight of theſe wild- plants be had at any 
time for obſervation. | | 


1. Herbaceous Willow is titled, Salix foliis Titles 
ſerratis glabris orbiculatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Salix ſaxatilis minima , Boccone, Salix Alpina 


lucida repens, alni rotunde folio. It grows natu- 


rally on Snowdon Hill and in Weſtmoreland ; _ 
| allo on the Alps of Lapland and Switzerland, 


2. Myrſinite Willow is, Salix foliis ſerratis gla- 


& tenuiſſmis crenis. | 
Alps of Lapland, Switzerland, and Italy. 


3. Lapland Willow is, Salix foliis ſubſerratis 
glabris ſubdiaphanis ſubtus glaucis, caule ſuffruti- 
coſo. In the Flora Lapponica it is termed, Salix 
foliis ſerratis glabris obovatis; allo, ' Salix; foliis in- 
tegris glabris ovatis confertis pellucidis; alto, Salix 
foliis ſerratis glabris lanceolatis utringuè acutis. It 


grows naturally on the ſandy plains of Lapland. 
4. Round-leaved Dwarf Willow is, Salix foliis 


| integerrimis glabris ovatis abtuſis. In the Flora 
and remote place ſhould be aſſigned theſe and | 


Lapponica it is termed, Salix foliis integris glabris 
vvalis ſubtùs reticulatis. 


Switzerland 4 = 
5. Round-leaved Eared Willow is, Salix foliis 
integerrimis utrinquò villaſis \obovatis appendiculalis. 


Dillenius calls it, Salix folio rotundo minor; and 


Ray, Salix caprea pumila folio: ſubrotundo, fubths 
incano, The reſidence is chiefly in woods and 
hedges in England and moſt af the northern parts 
r nant, 1 eo 

6. Sand Willow is, Saliæ foltis integris opatis 
acutis, ſupra ſubvillaſis, fublits' tomentaſis. In tlie 


Flora Lapponica it is termed, Salix foliis integris 
ſubtas villaſis ovatis acutis. Haller calls it, Salix 
Joliis integris utringuè hirſutis lanctolatis; Caſpar 


Bauhine and Ray, Salix pumila, foliis utrinquè 
candicantibus & lanuginoſis. It grows naturally 


in ſandy paſtures' in England and moſt parts of 


Europe. | 

7. Creeping Willow is, Salix foliis integerrimis 
lanceolatis utrinqu? ſubpiloſis, caule repente. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Salix pumila brevi anguſtogue folio 
incano; allo, Salix Alpina pumila rotundifolia repens, 
inferne ſubcinerea; John Bauhine, Salix pumila an- 
guſtifolia inferne lanuginoſa; Cluſius, Salix pumila 
latifolia I. and Parkinſon, Salix humilis anguſti- 
folia repens. 
in England and Sweden, 


8. Brown Willow is, Salix foliis integerrimis 


ovatis, ſubtùs villaſis nitidis. John Bauhine calls 
it, Salix pumila folio utrinque glabro; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Salix pumila linifolia incana; Parkinſon, 


Salix pumila anguſtifolia refia , and Gerard, Cha- 


 maitea, 


Haller calls it, Salix myrtilli 
folio, ſpicd craſſiſſimas , Scheuchzer, Salix Alpina, 
foliis anguſtioribus ſplendentibus ſerratis ; and Tilli, 
Salix Alpina pumila repens, foliis oblongis exiguis: 
| ſuperne ſplendentibus, infernè cinereis creberrimis 
It grows naturally on the 


John Bauhine calls it, 
Salix pumila, folio rotundo; and Haller, Salis pu- 
mila, folio rotundo integerrimo, julo gracili, It 
grows naturally on the Alps of Lapland and 


It grows naturally in moiſt places 


— 


PERENNIAL FLOWER s. 
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mæitea, ſive ſalix pumila, It grows naturally in 


foliis utrinque lanatis ſubrotundis acutis. 
Bauhine calls it, Salix humilis latifolia erecta. In 


Species. 


Deſerip- 


tion of 
Spauiſh 


moiſt, heathy places in England and moſt coun- 
tries of Europe. 

9. Roſemary-leaved Willow is, Salix foliis in- 
tegerrimis lanceclato-linearibus ſtriclis ſeflibus ſub- 
tus tomentoſis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Salix bu- 
milis anguſtifolia; Lobel, Salix humilis repens an- 
guſtifolia; and Ray, Salix pumila rhammni ſecundi 
Cluſii folio. It grows naturally in moiſt, moun— 
tainous parts in England and moſt parts of Eu- 
rope. | 

10. Woolly - leaved Dwarf Willow is, Salix 
Caſpar 


— — 


9 1 — 


the Flora Lapponica it is termed, Salix foliis in- 
tegrrs ſubtus villeſis lanceclato-ovatis utrinque acutis. 
It grows naturally on the Alps of Lapland. 

11. Incubaceous Willow is, Salix foliis inte- 


gerrimis lanceolatis, ſubtits villofis nitidis, ti pulis 


ovatis acutis. Van Royen calls it, Salix foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis integerrimis, ramis decumbent ibus, 
radice reptatrice; Guettard, Salix foliis integris 
ovatts aliquot linearum longis, caulibus vix aſſur- 


gentibus ; and Haller, Salix pumila, folits ellipticis 
| -ntegerrimis, ſubtus glaucis, ſpicd rotundiore. It 


grows naturally in watery places in moſt parts of 
Europe, 5 | 
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1. Spaniſh Glaſs. wort. 
2. Proſtrate Aſiatic Glaſs-wort. 


r HERE are two perennials of this genus, 


jointed, perennial, branching, and grow to about 


a yard high. The leaves are oval, fleſhed, acute- 
pointed, hoary, and grow in cluſters from the 
ſides of the branches. 

the upper parts of the branches between the 


The flowers grow from 


leaves; they are very ſmall, having no petals, 


and covered by the leaves of the calyx. 1 
The ſtalks 

are ligneous, branching, and, unleſs ſupported, 
lie on the ground. The leaves are narrow, hairy, 
and have no prickles. The flowers grow in 


and 
Proftrate 
Aſiatic 
Glaſs- 
wort, 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
them, 


but the ſeeds which ſucceed them are large, ſpiral, 


2. Proſtrate Aſiatic Glaſs-wort, 


roundiſh cluſters from the ſides of the branches, 
but they are ſmall, and of no figure. 


Both ſpecies are propagated by the flips or 
cuttings in the ſpring. Theſe ſhould be ſet in pots 


filled with light, ſandy earth, and the pots muſt 


be immediately plunged up to the rims in a ſhady 
. Part of the garden, In the autumn they ſhould 


1. Spaniſh Glaſs-wort. The {talks are ligneous, 


| 


| of Spain. 


GLASS-WORT. 


be removed into ſhelter for their winter lodging, 
and in the ſpring turned out of the pots, with 
the mould at the roots, into the places where they 
are deſigned to remain. | oy 


The foil ſhould be naturally dry, light, and Progr 7 
| ſandy, and the ſituation well defended z other- oil and 
wiſe they will be liable to be deſtroyed by our ſituation. 


froſts. On this account it would be adviſeable 
to keep a plant or two of each ſpecies in the 
pots, to be preſerved in the green-houſe through 
the winter, to be ready to afford a freſh ſtock, 
ſhould the others be killed by the froſts. 
1. Spaniſh Glaſs-wort is titled, Salſola fru- 


teſcens, foliis ovaiis acutis carnaſis. Loelling calls He | 


it, Salſala fruticoſa, floribus ſpicatis alternis ſoli- 
| tarus , Buxbaum, Kali fruticoſum, erice folio, _ 
and Barrelier, Kali geniculatum aphyllanthes, gil- 


vis paleaceis floſculis, Hiſpanicum.' It is a native 


2. Proftrate Aſiatic Glaſs-wort is, Salſola fru- 
teſcens proſtrata, foliis linearibus piloſis inermibus. 
Lcoefling calls it, Salſola lignoſa, ramis filiformibus 
adſcendentibus, floribus conglomerato - ſpicatis, It 


grows naturally in Aſia and Spain. 
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'T: HE Common Sage of our kitchen-gardens 
Introdue- | is univerſally known; and its virtues are 
tion. ſo great as to cauſe the culture of it to become 
general, there being very few gardens where Sage 

is not to be found. . 

The other ſpecies of this genus are commonly 


found in gardens deſigned for a general collection 


of plants, and in theſe the following perennials 
map be expected. viz. 
Species. 
Chriſti. 1 
Meadow Clary. | 
 Tuberous-rooted Clary. 
Auſtrian Wild Clary. 
Syrian Wild Clary. 
Glutinous Clary. 
Indian Sage. . 3 
1. The Common Engliſh Wild Clary, or Oculus 
don of the Cbriſti, hath ſeveral ſlender, ſquare, hairy ſtalks, 


F 


Common about a foot long. The leaves are rough, ſinu- 
Eaglim ated, and of a dark- green colour; the lower ones 


Wild 


ld have moderately long footſtalks, while thoſe that 
Ela 7. 


ſtalks with their baſe. The flowers are produced 


from the tops of the branches in whorled ſpikes; 
a principal ſpike terminates each (talk, whilſt two 


or three ſide- ſpikes are produced from the wings 


of the leaves a little lower: They are ſmall, of a 


blue colour, appear in June and July, and are 


ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in Auguſt and September. 


Ihe ſeeds of each flower are four in number, 
fitting in the calyx; they are round, of a blackiſh 


colour, and are very powerful in clearing of the 


eye, when injured by any-thing falling into it. 


Method The uſual method of relief is, by putting of the 
of uſing ſeed into one corner of the eye, keeping the eye- 


the ſeeds lid cloſe down, and gently moving the ſeed to 
to clear the moth or duſt that may have happened there; 
and the ſeed being poſſeſſed of a glutinous qua- 
lity, whatever is in the eye will ſtick to it, and 
the cauſe of the diſagreeable ſenſation will be re- 


moved without the leaſt injury to that tender 


part. | 
Meadow FA Meadow Clary. The ſtalks are ſquare, hairy, 
Clary and about a foot high. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, oblong, and deeply indented ; thoſe on 
the lower part of the plant have moderately 


long, hairy footſtalks, but thoſe on the upper 
part embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The 


flowers terminate the branches in ſpikes, are of 


a a blue colour, very ſweet, appear in June and | 


July, and ripen their ſeeds in September. 
Its varie= There is a variety of this ſpecies with broad, 
os obtuſe, hoary leaves, and large white flowers. 
1 Tuberous-rooted Clary. The root is hung 
rege " with tubers in the manner of Aſphodel. The 


' Toberous ſtalks are red, and grow to about two feet high. 
rooted, The leaves are heart-ſhaped, oval, rough, and 


downy. The flowers are blue, and contained in 
prickly cups. eee 
Auſtrian 4. Auſtrian Wild Clary. This ſpecies grows 
Wild, to about a foot and a half high. The leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped in an heart-like manner, biſerrated, 
waved, and ſpotted. The flowers are ſmall, ap- 
pear in June or July, and ripen their ſeeds in 

the autumn. | | 


1. Common Engliſh Wild Clary, or Oculus 


garniſh the upper parts of the plant join the 


| 


— 


2 — 


— 


| 


. 


5. Syrian Wild Clary. The ſtalks are hairy, 
and about a foot long. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, oblong, downy, rough, ſtrongly. ſcented, 
and appear as if eaten on the edges. The flowers 
are white, have bilabiated cups, and ſtamina 
about the length of themſelves. 5 

6. Glutinous Clary. The ſtalks are poſſeſſed 


Sorin 
Wild, 


and 


of a glutinous matter that ſticks to the fingers. Glut. 
The leaves are glutinous, heart-ſhaped, ſagittated, vous 


ſerrated, acute, of a yellowiſh-green colour, and 
grow on tootitalks abour four inches long. The 


flowers are yellow, appear in July, and ripen 


their ſeeds in Auguſt, The whole plant is clam- 


my, and very ſtrongly ſcented. 


lary. 


7. Indian Sage. The ſtalk is four-cornered, Ladin 
and riſes to four feet high. The lower leaves Clary 
are heart - ſhaped, long, and acutely crenated: deſeribed. 


Thoſe on the upper parts of the ſtalks are 
ſmaller, and grow oppoſite by pairs at the joints, 
without any tcotſtalks, Half the length of the 
ſtalk is adorned by the flowers; they grow in 


_ whorls at a conſiderable diſtance from each other, 


have no leaves under them, are of a blue co- 


Jul 


parting of the roots, or ſowing of the ſeeds, 
the beſt time for both which works is the au- 


tumn ; though the ſeeds will grow very well if 


kept until the ſpring. They require no other 
culture than keeping them clean from weeds, 


All theſe ſpecies are eaſily propagated by 


lour, appear in May, and ripen their ſeeds in 


Method 


of propa- 
gation, 


and, when raiſed from ſeeds, thinning them where 


they come up too cloſe. Moſt ot the ſpecies, 
after they have once flowered, will ſhed their 


ſeeds, if you neglect cutting down the flaijks 


betore they are ripe, which will grow, and pro- 
duce, perhaps, more plants than you would 
deſire, The Indian ſpecies ſhould have a dry 


ſoil, and it will live through our winters, let the 


expoſure be what it will, | | 
1. Common Engliſh Clary is titled, Salvia 
foliis ſerratis ſinualis læviuſculis, corollis calyce an- 


guſtioribus. In the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed, 


Salvia foliis pinnatim incifis glabris. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Horminum Hylveſtre, lavulenaæ flore; 


Barrelier, Horminum fylvefre minus, inciſo folio, 
flore azureo; and Triumfetti, Horminum, verbe- 
nacæ laciniis, anguſtifolium, It grows naturally 


Tiles. 


in England and many parts of Europe; alſo in 


the Eaſt. | 3 

2. Meadow Clary is, Salvia foliis cordatc-ob- 
lengis, ſummis amplexicaulibus, verticillis ſubnudis, 
ccrollis galed glutinoſis. In the Hortus Cliffert. it 
is termed, Salvia foliis ovatis inciſo-crenatis, ver- 


ticillis ſubnudis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hormi- 


num pratenſe, foliis ſerratis, In the Amanitates 
Academicæ a variety of this ſpecies ſtands with 
the title of, Salvia agreſtis folis cordatis, ſummis 


| emplexicautibus, corollarum galed latium equante. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls this, Horminum pratenſe ni- 


veum, foliis incams, It grows naturally in Eng- 
land and moſt countries of Europe. 


| 


3. Tuberous-rooted Clary is, Salvia foliis cor- 


dato-ovatis rugoſis tomentofis, calycibus hiſpidis, ra- 
dice tuberoſis, Triumfetti calls it, Rorminum ſan- 
guincum, aſphedeli radice ; Bartelier, Horminum 


Hytveſire 


„ — | * 


—— 
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Jylveſtre majus bæmatodes glabrum, fore cæruleo, Salvia is of the clafs and order Diandria Mo- Cleſb and 
Jtalicum, It is a native of Italy. nogynia; and the characters are | * in 
5 ; Ne 


4. Auſtrian Wild Clary is, Salvia foliis cor- 
aato-lanceolatis undatis biſerratis maculatis acutis, 
bratieis coloratis fore brevioribus. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Horminum fylveſtre ſalvifolium majus ma- 


culatum; Cluſius, Horminum Hlveſtre V. altera 
ſpecies. It grows naturally in Lower Auſtria and 


Bohemia. 


5. Syrian Wild Clary is, Salvia foliis cordato- 
oblongis, erofis ſtaminibus corollam æquantibus. Bar- 


relier calls it, Horminum fylveſtire majus, fore albo, 
integris folits. It grows naturally in Syria. 

6. Glutinous Clary is, Salvia foliis cordato-ſa- 
gittatis ſerratis acutis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


Horminum luteum glutinoſum ; and Cluſius, Hormi- 


num ſylveſtre ſecundum. It grows naturally in moſt 
parts of Europe. 1 

7. Indian Sage 1s, Salvia foliis cordatis acute 
crenatis, ſummis ſeſſulibus, verticillis ſubnudis, re- 


motiſimis. Tournefort calls it, Sclarea Indica, flo 


ribus variegatis, It is a native of India. 


1. CaLyx is a tubulous, ſtriated, monophyl- Linnzan 


lous perianthium, wide at the mouth, bilabiated, ge 


and erect, 

2. CoRoLLa is a fingle petal. 
towards the upper part is large and compreſſed. 
The limb is ringent. The upper lip is concave, 


compreſſed, incurved, and indented. The lower 


lip is broad and trifid, the middle ſegment being 


large, roundiſh, and indented, | 


3. STAMINA are two very ſhort filaments ſplit 
into two parts, one of which is longer than the 
other, lies under the upper lip of the flower, 
and ſupports the anthera; the other is ſhorter, 
and has an obtuſe head, © * 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 


a filiforme long ſtyle of the ſituation of the ſta- 
mina, and a bifid ſtigma. . Jen 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 


are contained in the calyx. 


6. SeMina., The ſeeds are roundiſh, and four 
in number. <1" 53 %% 30 tf 


de cha- 


The tube racers. 


F 
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HERE is one herbaceous ſpecies of this 


_ _ cipal varieties, viz. | It 


| Common 


rib, beſides the odd one with which they are 


Common Dwarf Elder. 
Jagged-leaved Dwarf Elder. 


Common Dwarf Elder. The root is ſtrong, | 


thick, tough, creeping, and ſoon ſpreads itſelf to 
a conſiderable diſtance, The ſtalks are thick, a 
little woody, green, ſtriated, full of pith, and 
grow to be three or four feet high. I he leaves 


are large, pinnated, and much reſemble thoſe of 
the Cemmon Elder-tree. The folioles are very 


long, indented, ſharp - pointed, and of a deep- 
green colour; their number is about fix or ſeven 
pair, which are placed oppoſite along the mid- 


terminated; and they are very ſtrongly and diſa- 
greeably ſcented. Ihe flowers come out in um- 


bels from the ends of the ſtalks; they are large, 


ſpreading, of a fine white colour, though often 


_ tipped or ſpottzd with red, appear in July, and 


and 
Jagged- 
leaved 
Dwarf 
Elder 
deſcribed. 


are ſucceeded by black berries which will be ripe 
uw teautumn. | | 
Jagged-lcaved Dwarf Elder. 
ſtrong a plant as the former. The root is ſmaller, 
and leſs creeping; the ſtalks are more ſlender, 


and of lower growth; the leaves are not ſo large, 
and their edges are beautifully cut, jagged, or 


divided into narrow ſegments. The flowers are 


white, terminate the ſtalks in large ſpreading 


umbels in July, and are ſucceeded by black ber- 
ries, which will be ripe in the autumn, fo 


Vo. 1 
67 


I genus, called Ehulus, Dwarf Elder, Wall- 
wort, or Dove-wort; and it admits of two prin- 


body from all watery, as well as 1 


| ſome humours. The roots and berries are chiefly 
uſed and taken inwardly for theſe purpoſes; whiltt 


This plant is admirable in dropſies, and fre- Medicinel 
quently gives eaſe in the gout. It is a fine diu- properties 


retic, aperient, and of great SEAT in freeing the 
I and unwhole- 


the leaves, uſed as a cataplaſm, are good for 


taking down hard ſwellings, &c. and are admi- 


rable in fomentations for ſwellings and hurts of 
all kinds. ES, 1 


Both ſorts are eaſily propagated by parting of Method 
the roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn, of pro pa- 
_ Every bit will grow, and no foil or ſituation comes 


amiſs ro them. The greateſt difficulty will be to 
keep them within bounds, eſpecially the firſt fort, 
For this purpoſe, the offsets ſhould be regularly 
dug up as they ariſe; and once every two years, 
or every third year at fartheſt, the whole ſhould 


| ſet at a yard diftance from each other, if required 


. Ebulus folio laciniato. 


for uſe ; otherwiſe two plants of either fort will 


be ſufficient for variety and obſervation. 


Ebulus, or the Dwarf Elder, is titled, Sambu- 


| cus cymis trifidis, ſtipulis foliactis, caule herbaceo, 
This is not ſo 


In the Flora Suecta it is termed, Sambucus caule 
herbaceo fimplici. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sam- 
bucus bumlis, ſ. Ebulus ; allo, Sambucus humilis, 
Gerard and Parkinſon 
call it, Ebulus ſive ſambucus humilis; and Fuch- 
ſius, Ebulus. 
by way-ſides in England and moſt parts of Eu- 
rope. 


C H A P. 


of it. 


gation. 


be dug up, and any deſired number of plants 


Titles: 


It grows naturally in hedges and 
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This | 
plant 


deſcribed. 
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CcCxclll. 


SAM OL US, ROUND-LEAVED WATER PIM. 
PERN EI. 


VV this genus there is only one ſpecies, called, 


g Round-leaved Water Pimpernel. 


white fibres. 


ſmooth, entire, and of a pale- green colour. The 


flowers come out in kind of looſe ſpikes from 


the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a white co- 


Culture. 


- * 


lour, appear in June and 
ripen in Auguſt, | 


July, and the ſeeds 


Whoever is inclined to propagate this plant, | 


may eaſily effect it by ſowing the ſeeds, ſoon after 


Titles. _ 


they are ripe, cr the ſpring following, in ſome | 


moiſt part of the garden. After the plants come 


up, they will require no trouble, except thinning 


them where they are too cloſe, watering in dry 
weather, and keeping them clean from weeds. 
The ſecond ſummer they will flower, and perfect 


their ſeeds, ſoon after which the plants generally 
die; bur if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, 
freſh ones for a ſucceſſion will ariſe without fur- | 


ther trouble. 


There being 


it, Anagallis aquatica, rotundo folio non crenato; 


germen, obtule at the baſe, and divided into five e 


A 


Moriſon, Alſine aquatica, foliis rotundis becca- 


bungæ; John Bauhine, Samolus Valerandi Gerard, 


Anagallis aquatica rotundifolia; and Parkinſon, 
The root conſiſts of a number of thick, 
The ſtalk is round, ſmooth, up- 
right, and about a foot high. The radical leaves 
are ſhaped like thoſe of the common Daiſy, but 
thoſe on the ſtalks are ſhorter, rounder, and grow | 
alternately ; they are of a thickiſh ſubſtance, 


Anagallis aquatica 3. Lob. folio ſubrotundo non cre- 


nato. It grows naturally in watery places in 


England, and moſt parts of Europe, Alia, and 
Amer ica. | a | SET. 


Samolus is of the claſs and order Pentandria Class and 


Monogynia; and the characters are, | wh in 
1 | | 4 0 5 5 tde in. 
1. CAL vx 1s a perianthium ſituated above the nzan 


he cha- 


upright permanent ſegments racters. 


2. COROLLA is one hypocrateriform petal; the 
tizbe 1s ſhort, patulous, and the length cf the 
calyx ; the limb is plane, and divided into five 
obtuſe parts, having at the baſe ot the ſinus five 


* 


very ſhort connivent ſquammulæ. 5 
3. STAMINA are five very ſhort filaments, one 
being placed between each ſegment of the petal, 
with connivent covered antheræ. | „ 


4. PisriLLuu conſiſts of a germen ſituated 


below the receptacle, a filiforme ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, and a capitated ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval unilocular capſule 
e | | __ | ſurrounded by the calyx. EE ie 
no other ſpecies of this genus, it | 

is named fimply, Samolus. Caſpar Bauhine calls 


6. SgEmINA, The feeds are many, oval, and 


The receptacle is round and large. 


[hn mn noe fame 74-41-44 4 - 4 4-5 


This 
plant 
deſcribed 


lowiſh within. 
cut or indented on their edges, of a greyiſh- 


0 n K Þ. 


SON. 


SA GAR IA. PUG OO ON. 


T only one ſpecies of this genus, 


uſually called Puccoon. 


The root is tuberous, hung with many fibres, 


of a dirty- brown colour on the outſide, and yel- 
The leaves are large, roundiſh, 


green colour, and grow on moderately long foot- 


Varleties. 


ſtalks. 


are large, of a pure white colour, appear in April 

and May, and the ſeeds ripen in July. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with ſemi- 

double, and another with full double flowers, 


in high eſteem with the curious. 


The ſtalk is ſlender, low, naked, and 
uſually reddiſh near the ground. The flowers 
come out ſingly from the tops of the ſtalks, they 


This plant is propagated by parting of the 
roots, the beſt time for which is July, when the 
leaves and ſtalks decay. They will grow in any 
ſoil, but ſhould have a ſhady ſituation, in order 
to continue the flowers the longer in blow; and 


Its pro- 


after they are ſet out, they will require no trouble, 
except keeping them clean from weeds. — 


They may alſo be raiſed by ſeeds; but this is a 
tedious method, as they will be four or five years 
before they come into blow this way; neverthe- 
leſs, by experiments of this nature freſh varieties 


are often obtained, which will recompenſe the 


patient horticultor for the exerciie of that 
virtue. 


The root, leaves, and ſtalk, are full of a yel- 
| | lowiſh 


pagation. | 


Nn r 
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PLOWERS. 
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lowiſh juice, of a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, with 
which the Indians paint themſelves. 
Titles, There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 


is named ſimply, Sanguinaria, Cornutus calls it, 


 Chelidonium majus Canadenſe acaulon; Parkinſon, 
Ranunculus Virginienſis albus ; Lillenius, Sangui- 
naria minor, fore ſimplici; alſo, Sanguinaria major, 
flore ſimplici; alto, Sanguinaria major, fore pleno. 
It grows naturally in North America. 
Sanguinaria is of the claſs and order Polyandria 
_ Monogynia; and the characters are, 
Linnzan I. CALyX 18 a two- leaved, oval, concave, ca- 


sytem. duous perianthium, ſhorter than the corolla. 
The cha- RY 
raters. 


Claſs and 


| 


2. Con ol. LA is eight oblong, obtuſe, ſpreadin 
petals. | ; * 3 FO 

3. STAMINA are many ſimple filaments ſhorter 
than the corolla, having ſimple anthere, _ 

4. PIST1LLUM conſiſts of an oblong compreſſed 
germen, without any ſtyle, but a thick, biſulcated, 
permanent ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong ventricoſe cap- 
5 5 formed of two valves, and pointed at each 
end. 


6. S MINA. The feeds are many, roundiſh, 
and acuminated. | 
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GREATER WILD 


"BURNET: 


60 


"= are only three ſpecies of this genus, T heſe forts are eaſily raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds Method 
| 0 called, | 8 


Species. 1. Common Engliſh Wild Burnet. 
Ny 2. Greater American Wild Burnet. 

TY 3. Leſſer American Wild Burnet,  _ 

" Frnglih 1. Engliſh Wild Burnet. The root is com- 
wid poſed of many long thick fibres, of an acrid bit- 
Burnet reriſh tatte. The leaves are pinnated, each being 
deſcribed, compoled of five or ſix pair of oblong, pointed, 

| ſerrated, ſmooth, gloſſy folioles, arranged by 

pairs along the midrib, and terminated by an 
odd ont. The ſtalks are upright, round, ſtriated, 
brandlung, three feet high, and adorned with 
leaves like che radical ones, but ſmaller, growing 
alternately at a conſiderable diſtance from each 


other. The flowers come out from the ends of 


the branches in chick, cloſe, oval ſpikes; they are 
of a brown colour, appear in June and July, and 

the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 5 
Its varie- There is a variety of this plant of larger growth, 
* and auriculated leaves. | 


Dates 2. Greater American Wild Burnet. The root 


American is thick, long, and of a whitiſh colour. Ihe 
Wild leaves are pinnated, and the radical ones more 


hurget {han a foot long; each conſiſts of eight or ten 
deſcribed, _. wy | 8 
pair of heart-ſhaped, oblong, ſerrated folioles 


terminated by an odd one. The ſtalk is upright, | 


firm, branching, four feet high, and adorned 
with a few ſmall leaves placed alternately. The 
flowers come out from the ends of .the branches 
in long ſpikes; they are of a greeniſh white co- 
our, appear in July, and the leeds ripen in Sep- 


| tember. | | 
Variety, There is a variety of this ſpecies with red 
flowers. ee 1 2 
Leſfer 3. Leſſer American Wild Burnet. The leaves 


American are compoſed of five or ſix pair of {ſmooth fo- 


= id lioles, terminated by an odd one. The flalks are 
arnet 


deſcribed. Upright, ſmooth, branching, and about two feet 

| © high. The flowers come out from the ends of 
the branches in ſhort cylindrical ſpikes ; they 
are of a red colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt and September, 


—— —— 


in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe. Many of propa- 
of the plants will come up before winter, the S4dd-on. 
| others in the ſpring, ſoon after which they muſt 


be thinned where they are too cloſe. All ſummer 
they muſt be kept clean from weeds, watered in 
dry weather; in the autumn they may be removed 
to the places where they are deſigned to remain; 


and the next ſummer they will flower and perfect 
their ſeeds. e | 


They are alſo eaſily propagated by parting of 
the roots, which is beſt effected in the autumn; 
though it may be done ſucceſsfully in the winter, 
or early in the ſpring, before the ſtalks ariſe. 
They are extremely hardy, and thrive beſt in a 
cold moiſt foil, and a ſhady ſituation. : 

1. The firſt ſpecies is entitled, Sanguiſorba Tie 


| /picis ovatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Pimpinetla _ 


fanguiſorba major ; John Bauhine, Sanguiſorba 
major flore ſpadgiceo ;, alſo, Sanguiſorba minor; Do— 
donæus, Pimpinella ſytveſtris, ſ. ſanguiſorba major z 
Gerard, Pimpinella ſytveſtris ; Parkinſon, Pimpi- 
nella major vulgaris; and Boccone, Pimpinella 
major rigida præalta auriculata ſubnuda. It grows 
naturally in meadows and ſome moiſt paſtures in 


England, and moſt parts of Europe. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Sanguiſorba ſpicis 
longiſſimis. Moriſon calls it, Pimpinella ſanguiſorba 
Canadenſis major, ſpicd longiore| all; and Cornu- 
tus, Pimpinclla maxima Canadenſis longius ſpicata. 
It grows naturally in Canada. 5 

3. The third ſpecies is, Sanguiſorba ſpicis cylindricis. 
Zinn calls it, Sanguiſerba tetraſtemon, ſtaminibus 


lubo longioribus, ſpicis cylindricis; Zaroni, Pimpi- 
nella minor de Canadã; and Moriſon, Pimpinella 


Canadenſis major, ſpicd breviore rubrd, foliis lævi- 
Bus. It grows naturally in Canada. | 


Sanguiſorba is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Claſs and 


2: order 
Monogynia; and the characters are, | pet 


1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of two Linnæan 


very ſhort caduous leaves placed oppolite to each ſyltem.. 


h The cha- 
OTner, r:Qers, 


2, COROLLA 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 


2. CoroLLa is one rotated petal divided into | men placed between the calyx and the corolla, 
four oval obtuſe ſegments, which cohere at their | a very ſhort filiforme ſtyle, and an obtuſe 
baſe, | ſtigma. | | 

3. STAMINA are four filaments the length of | 5. Per1careium is a ſmall capſule containing 
the corolla, broadeſt near the top, having ſmall | two cells. 
roundiſh anthere. _ | 6. SeMINa, The ſeeds are ſmall. 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a four-cornered ger- | | 
ESCECCEEICULIRIRCXHIEICNLNRTESDEOILDDNEDESTIECTTR 
CG. H A - COCxEVL 
HERE are three ſpecies of this genus, | following. After they come up, they muſt be 
14 called, | LO © | thinned where they are too cloſe, duly watered 
3 1, Common Sanicle, in dry weather, and kept clean from weeds. In 
Species. 2. Maryland Sanicle. the autumn they may be removed to the places 
3. Canada Sanicle. | where they are deſigned to remain; and the ſum- 
: 6 The 5 conipoled mer following they will flower, and perfect their 
Doberlp- of ns T ſeeds. They will grow in almoſt any ſoil or 


Common and white within. The radical leaves are ſimple, 


Sanicle. roundiſh, divided into five principal parts, of a 
dark- green colour, and grow on long footſtalks. 


The italks are round, ſmooth, of a browniſh co- 
lour, divide into a few branches near the top, 


and are about a foot high. The flowers come out 


in ſmall tufts or umbels from the ends of the 


branches; they are of a white colour, appear in 


May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with pale 


Variety. fleſh-coloured flowers. 
Ils virtues I his ſpecies is held as a 
much recommended for diet-drinks, decoctions, 


and vulnerary potions for the cure of wounds or | 


inward hurts of moſt ſorts. 


Morin » Maryland Sanicle. The root of this ſpecies 


alſo is black, and hung with many fibres. The ra- 


dical leaves are large, roundiſh, divided into ſeven 


unequal parts, ferrated on their edges, and grow 
on long {hining footſtalks. The ſtalks are round, 
upright, of a purpliſh-brown colour, gloſſy, and 


divide into branches by pairs near the top. The 


flowers come out in ſmall umbels from the ends 


and diviſions of the branches; they are ſmall, 


and conſiſt of male flowers and hermaphrodites; 


the male flowers having footſtalks, but the her- 


maphrodites none; they appear in June and 
July, and the ſceds ripen in the autumn. | 
3. Canada Sanicle. The leaves are large, and 
divided into many parts; the radical ones grow 
on long footſtalks. The ſtalks are round, upright, 


and 
Cap ada 
Sagice 


Digynia; and the characters are, 


cerned. browniſh, divide into a few branches near the 


top, and are two or three feet high. The flowers 
come out in ſmall tufts or bunches from the ends 

of the branches; they are of a white colour, 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds *ripen in 
the autumn. Be 


Culture. | * 2 
roots or ſowing the ſeeds. The roots may be parted 


any time in the autumn, winter, or early in the | 


| ſpring, before the ſtalks ariſe; and the ſeeds may 
be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, or the ſpring 


good vulnerary, and | 


_ Theſe plants are all propagated by parting the | 


ſituation, but delight chiefly in moiſture and the 
—B  - „ 

1. Common Sanicle is titled, Sanicula foliis , 
radicalibus ſimplicibus, floſculis omnibus ſeſſilibus. — 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed ſimply, Sani-: 
cula. Gronovius calls it, Sanicula floſculis omnibus 
ſeſſilibus ; Caſpar Bauhine, Sanicula efficinarum ; 
Cammerarius, Diapenſia; Gerard, Sanicula, /. 


diapenſia; and Parkinſon, Sanicula vulgaris, five 


diapenſia. It grows naturally in woods and under 
hedges in England, and moſt countries of Eu- 
rope. „% „ 
2. Maryland Sanicle is, Sanicula floſculis maſcu.- 
lis pedunculatis, hermaphroditis ſeſſilibus. In the 
Hortus Upſal. it is named, Sanicula foliis ſeptilos 
batis inaqualibus, floſculis maſculis pedunculatis. 
Ray calls it, Sanicula Marilandica, caule et ramulis 
dichotomis, echinis minimis in eodem communi pedi- 
culo ternis, It grows naturally in Maryland and 
Virginia, | VVV 

3. Canada Sanicle is, Sanicula foliis radicalibus 
compaſitis; foliolis ovatis. Tournefort calls it, 
Sanicula Canadenſis, ampliſſimo laciniato folio, It 
grows naturally in Virginia and Canada, 


Sanicula is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs and 
| order 

in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 


1. Cal rx. The general umbel is compoſed 
of about four rays only; the partial of numerous 


ones, cluſtered together, and collected into a ragers. 


roundiſh head. | 

The general involucrum ſurrounds only the 
outſide ; the partial ſurrounds the whole, and is 
ſhorter than the florets. The perianthium is 
very ſmall. | | | 


2. Coroii.a. The general flower is uniform, 
and each floret has five compreſſed inflexed petals, 
3. STamina are five ſimple ere& filaments 
twice the length of the florets, having roundiſh 


antheræ. | | 
4. PISTILLUM 


1 * 


F. L O WER 


ing of the ſlips in any of the ſummer months; 

they ſhould be duly watered and ſhaded at firlt; 
amd in the ſpring following removed to the places 
where they are deſigned to remain. 
often introduced into the evergreen wilderneſs- 
quarters, amongſt the loweſt rubs, where, by 


their hoary leaves, and other ſingularities, they 
have a pretty effect, if they are judiciouf] y ar- 
ranged, and properly kept trimmed, in order to 


thew them to advantage. 


They are 


They may alſo be propagated by ſowing the 


ſeeds, in the ſpring, in any border of common 
mould made fine. After they come up, they 
ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from weeds, and 
watered in dry weather; and in July or Auguſt, 
according as they are in forwardnels, ſhould be 
| pricxed: out in the nurſery at a few inches aſunder. 
1 be ipring tollowing the ſtrongeſt plants may be 


removed to the places where "whe; are wanted, 
Y OL. : A 


fx 
E 


4 


PERENNIAL 8. 773 
4. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of a hilpid germen is oval, acute, rough, and divided into two 
ſituated below the receptacle, and two awl-ſha ped | parts. 5 x | 
reflexed ſty ies with acute ſtigmas. | | i 
6. Sr MINA. The ſeeds are two, convex and 
5. Pexicazeium, There is none. The fruit | muricated on one fide, and plane on the other. 
MN NNO RICA FCC ROO | 
G CCCXCVII. 
SANTOLINGd LAVEN DER COT TON. 
HEK TL. ate only tour becies of this genus, $ whilſt the wean akeſt may band longer, to grow to 
| called, a pro] er ſize, be fore they are planted out for 
Species; Common Lavender-Cotton. good. 
25 . leaved Lavender-Cotton. 3. Charnoithile-leaved Lavender-Cotton. The Chamo- 
3. Chamomuile-Jleaved Lavender-Cotton, | ſtalk is herbaceous, hairy, divides into numerous mile. 
4. Alpine Lavender-Cotton. | branches, and is eight or ten inches high. The IG 
Common 1. Common Lavender-Cotton, The ſtalk is leaves are downy, and compoſed of many narrow 
Lavender Woody, two feet high, and divides into ſeveral | ſegments in the manner of thoſe of Chamomile. 
Cotton ligneous, tough, lender, whitiſh branches. The | The flowers come cut fin zly from the ends of 
ceſcribed. Icavcs are long, ſlender, whitiſh, ſtrongly ſcented, | the branches on long footſtalks; they are of a 
and quadritarioully indented. The flowers come | yellow colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and _ 
out {ingly from the tops of the branches on long | the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. and 
diſtin foorſtalks x they are of a yellow colour, | 4. Alpine Lavender-Cotton. The alles" are APE 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in unbranching, herbaccous, and eight or ten inches Cotton 4 
| September. high, The leaves are bipinnated, of a glaucous deſcribed; 
lis virtues The ſeeds, leaves, and flowers of this plant ; colour, and in ſome forts very white and hoary..' : 
Hill worms in children, and are uſeful againſt Poi | The flowers come out ſingly from the tops of 
ſonous ſerpents and venomous beaſts, _ | the ſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, appear 
Roſe- 2. Roſemary-leaved Lavender- Cotton. There | in July, and the ſceds ripen in the autumn. | 
mary- are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, differing in | Theſe two forts are propagated by parting of Culture. 
leaved the height, colour of the leaves, or in ſom ſect | the roots, the beſt time for which is the early 
Lavender che zcig F > * 
Cotton or other. The ſtalks are woody, branching, and | part of the autumn, that they may be cltab- 
deſcribed. in ſome varieties not more than a foot, in others } liſhed before the froſt comes on. | 
upwards of a yard in height. The leaves are hoary, They may be alſo propagated by ſowing the 
narrow, in ſome ſorts long, and in others ſhort, } feeds in the ſpring. When the plants come up, 
ſjome are hoary to a degree of whiteneſs; others are | they ſhould be thinned where they are too cloſe, 
green, and cloſely arranged; and others are more | kept clean from weeds all ſummer, frequently 
looſely diſpoſed on the branches. The flowers come | watered in dry weather, and on the firſt autumnal 
out ingly on footſtalks from the upper parts of | rain ſhould be removed ro their final deſtination 
the plant; they are yellow in its different tinges; | obſerving to preſerve a ball of earth to each 
ſome being of a very pale yellow, firaw or Tull. | root, and to be aſliduous in other neceſſary. 
phur colour, and others of a deep bright yellow; | precautions which are peculiar to careful gar: 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and che leeds | deners. 
ripen in the autumn. 1. Common b Cotton 15s titled, Sa. 2 Tules. 
Culture. Theſe two ſorts are eaſily propagated by plant- | ina pedunculis unifloris, foliis quadriſariam denia!is 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Abrotanum ſemina, Fri iis 


1 zerctibus; Cluſius, Abrotanum ſemina vulgare; aud 


others, Chame-cypariſſus. It grows naturally in 


moſt of the ſouthern countries Sof Europe. 


2. Roſemary-leaved Lavender Cotton is, San- 
loling pedunculis unifloris, foliis linearibus ai gine 
tuberculatis, Cluſius calls it, Abrotanum feming 4. 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Abrotanum femina, follis roj- 
marini, majus; allo, Abretanum ſemina, foliis roſ- 
marini, minus; allo, Abruanum ſemina viridis; 
alſo, Abrotanum femina, fore majore, foliis ville ts 
et incanis. It grows naturally in Spain. 

2. Chamomile-leaved Lavender-Cotton i is, Sau- 
tolina pedunculis unifloris, folits bipinnatis, caule 
ramoſiſſimo villoſo. Vaillant calls it, Santolina pe- 
rennis, chamæmeli folio, caule ramoſo, It grows 
naturally in Italy and Spain. 

4. Alpine Lavender- Cotton is, Santolina peduns 


| culis unifloris, foliis bipinaatis, caulibus fimpiicibus. 
L 
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Micheli calls it, Santolinoides Alpina ſaxatilis, fo- 
lis glaucis et veluti argenteis, floribus luteis; and 
Barrelier, Pyrethrum alterum minus, ceſpitoſd ra- 


dice, anthemidis flore, Italicum. It grows naturally 


on the mountainous parts of Italy. 


Claſs Santolina is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia 
ww Polygamia Agualis; and the characters are, 

in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
'The cha» 
raters. 


1. Cal xx. The general calyx is hemiſphe- 
rical and imbricated ; the ſcales are oval, oblong, 
acute, and appreſſed. 

2. COROLLA. 
form, and longer than the calyx. The herma- 
phrodite florets are numerous, equal, funnel- 


The compound flower is uni- 


| ſhaped, and cut at the top into five revolute 


ſegments. 

3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, having a cylindrical tubular anthera. 
4. Pisrir ru conſiſts of a tetragonous oblong 
ermen, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the 
Kamins, and two oblong, depreſſed, truncated 
ſtigmas. | | | 

5. PeRICARPIUM., There is none. | 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, oblong, 
four-cornered, and have no down. 

The receptacle is paleaceous, and almoſt plane, 
The paleæ are concave. | 
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S A PO ARI A, SOPE-WOR f. 


AHE peretinials of this genus are, 
1. Common Sope- wort. 
2. Ocymoide Sope-wort, 
3. Yellow Sope-wort. 


7 pecies. 


| Common 1. Common Sope- wort. The root is creeping, 
Sope · wort jointed, reddiſh on the outſide, and ſoon ſpreads 
deſcribed. itſelf to a conliderable diſtance. The ſtalks are 
round, ſmooth, jointed, thick, and two or three 


feet high. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 


pointed, ſmooth, have three longitudinal ribs on 


the under: ſide, and grow oppoſite to each other at 
The flowers come out from the tops 


the joints. 
of the ſtalks in kind of umbels; they are of a 
whitiſh-red or purpliſh colour, appear in July, 
and often continue in ſucceſſion until the end of 
__ ſummer. | „ e 

Its varie- 7 
Us: flowers, another with concave leaves, ſhort, thick, 

ſwelling joints, and purple flowers. 

Ihe root and leaves of this 

medicine. The root is held aperient, corrobo- 
rant, and ſudorific. The leaves alſo have their 


ſanative qualities; and being boiled in water 


Medicinal 
properties 
of this 
plant. 


afford a ſope- like froth, nearly of equal goodneſs 


with the ſolution of real ſope for waſhing or 
_ cleanſing of cloaths. | 
2. Ocymoide Sope- wort. 


2 whitiſh, and creeping. I he ſtalks are jointed, 


divide by pairs, and unlels ſupported lie on the 


ground, The leaves are narrow, pointed, of a 


pale-green colour, and grow oppoſit2 to each 


other at the joints. The flowers come out in 
kind of umbels from the rops of the ſtalks ; they 
are of a whitiſh-red or purpliſh colour, and 


grow in hairy cylindrical cups; they appear in 


July, and frequently continue in ſucceſſion until 


the end of ſummer. | 
and 


Yellow ; , 
Sope-wort Partly procumbent, and eight or ten inches long. 


deſcribed. The leaves are narrow, channelled, and grow 
oppoſite to each other at the joints. The flowers 
come out in umbels from the tops of the ſtalks ; 
they are of a yellow colour, having black fila- 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with double 


The root is thick, l 


3. Yellow Sope- wort. The ſtalks are jointed, 


— 


ſpecies are uſed in 


[ ; 


| « 


Bus. 


— 


ments, appear in July and Auguſt, and fre- 
quently in September and October. 3 

All theſe forts are propagated by parting of the Metbes 
roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn, 


though it may be done ſucceſsfully at any caion zan. 


of the year; they are extremely hardy, but chrive 
beſt in cold, moiſt, ſhady places; and after they 


are ſet out require no trouble, except keeping 


them clean from weeds, and reducing the roots as 


often as they ſpread too far. 88 
1. Common Sope-wort is entitled, Saponaria 
calycibus cylindricis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis. Cam- 


Titles. 
merarius calls it, Saponaria vulgaris; Caſpar Bau- 


hine, Saponaria major levis ; allo, Saponaria 


concava Anglica, John Bauhine, Gentiana folio 
convolulo; Ray, Lychnis ſaponaria difia ; alſo, ' 


| Lychnis ſaponaria ditta, folio convoluto , Gerard, 


ſimply, Saponaria; and Parkinſon, Saponaria vul- 
garis, It grows naturally in England and fome 


middle countries of Europe. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Saponaria calycibus 
cylrndricis villoſis, caulibus dichotomis procumbenti- 
. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lychnis vel Ocy- 
moides repens montanum ; and John Bauhine, Sa- 
ponaria minor quibuſdam. It grows naturally in. 
Helvetia, Italy, and the ſouth of France, _ 

3. The third ſpecies is, Saponaria calycibus tereti= 
bus, corollis coronatis, floribus ſubumbellatis, foliis ſub- 
lincaribus canaliculatis. Allion calls it, Lychnis 
floribus umbellatis ochroleucis, petalis ovatis, fila- 


mentis nigris; Columna, Globularia lutea montana; 


Caſpar Bauhine, Bellis mont ana globoſo Iuteo fore; 
Barrelier, Lychnis lutea montana, globulariæ capite 
& facie; and Boccone, Lychnis rubra, globularia 


capitulo, It grows naturally on the Alps. 


Saponaria is of the claſs and order Decandria 
3 | Claſs and 
Digynia; and the characters are, 8 
1. Car xx is a monophyllous, tubular, per- th: Lin- 
manent perianthium, indented in five parts at the 2 
| = em- 
LO... x 2 3 pron The cha- 
2. CoRoLLa is five petals. The ungues are gers. 
narrow, angular, and the length of the calyx; 
the limb is plane, broad, and obtule. | 
3. STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped filaments the 
| lengrh 
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length of the tube of the corolla, and inſerted 
alternately into the ungues of the petals, having 
— obtuſe, incumbent anther. | 

4. VISTILLUM conſiſts of a taper germen, and 


two ſtraight parallel ſtyles the length of the ſta- 
mina, with acute ſtigmas, 


FYY 


5. PERICARPIUM 1s a cylindrical covered caps 


bor the length of the calyx, containing one 
cell. | | 


6. Semina, The ſeeds are many, and ſmall. 
The receptacle is free, | 
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SARRACENIA, SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER. 


1 are only two ſpecies of this genus, 


5 _ called, | 
Species. 1. Purple Sarracenia. 
PE 2. Yellow Sarracenia. 
Purple, 


large, hollowed like pitchers, irregularly ſwelling 
or bunched behind, of a firm ſubſtance, be- 
ginning from a ſmall baſe, and widening by de- 
grees to the neck in an upright poſition, and 


are capable of holding a conſiderable quantity of 


water. Among the leaves rife the flower-ſtalks, 
which are round, naked, upright, and a foot and 
a half or two feet high. The flowers grow fingly 
on the tops of the ſtalks ; they are large, of a 
fine purple colour, and han drooping ; they 


I "—__ 5 FEY | | 
_ 2. Yellow Sarracenia. The leaves are nume- 


Sarracenia TOUS from a ſtrong root, hollow, ſtand on a ſlen- 


 Geſcribed, der. baſe, widen gradually to the top, and grow 
to be three feet high. The ſtalks are naked, and 


two or three feet high. The flowers grow ſingly | 


on the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a yellow 


colour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds _ 


ſometimes ripen in the autumn. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with green 
flowers. | „„ 5 
Theſe plants are much admired for the great 
ſingularity of their leaves and flowers; but as 
they are natives of moiſt, rotten, boggy places 
in America, they are with ſome difficulty pre- 
ſerved in our gardens. The moſt ſpeedy way of 
procuring them is from America, where tubs 
ſhould be ready to be filled with the contiguous 
mould of the plants, and the plants then taken 
up with as much mould as poſſible to the roots, 
when they will grow, and ſuffer little from the 
removal. From this time they mult be conſtantly 
watered ; and when the plants arrive in England, 
they may be turned out of the tubs, with the 
mould at the roots, into the places where they 
are deſigned to remain. - 
Proper Their ſituation in England ſhould be in a ſoft, 
foil and black, rotten, ſpongy earth, in a low vale well 
ſitnation. ſheltered with hedges and trees. It is obſervable, 
that in ſuch places very hard froſts have little 
effect on them. Theſe are the places for our 


Variety. 


| 


1. Purple Sarracenia. The root is fibrous, and 
ſtrikes deep into the ground. The leaves are 


— 


— * 


| 


forma floris ariſtolochiæ. 


5 


Monogynia; and the characters are, 


one is compoſed of three very ſmall, oval, deci- 


ungues. 


Sarracenia; but as froſt is a fatal enemy to them, 
when ſuch weather threatens they ſhould have an 
additional guard of turze-buſhes, or ſome cover- 
ing, to keep it out; and with that protection they 
will live and flower many years. | 35 
For want of ſuch a ſituation the plants may be 
continued in the tubs, or whatever they are 
planted in, ſet in the ſhade, conſtantly watered | 
in ſummer, and in winter protected from froſt by 
a hotbed-frame, or ſome cover; and in this man- 
ner they may be preſerved many years. 1 
1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Sarracenia foliis Titles. 
gibbis. Cateſby calls it, Sarracena foliis brevioribut 


latioribus; Moriton, Coilephyllum Virginianum, Bre- 


viore folio, flore purpuraſcente;, Plukenet, Buca- 


| nephyllam Americanum, lianio congener dittum ; 
appear in June; and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 


and Caſpar Bauhine, Limonium peregrinum, foliis 
It grows in molt parts 

of North America. Pac 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Scrracenia ſoliis ſtric- 

In the Hortus Clifort. it is termed,” Sarra- 

cena ſoliis recis. Cateſby calls it, Sarracena foliis 

longioribus & anguſtioribus; Moriſon, Coilophyllum 


Virginianum, longiore folio erecto, fore luteo; Plu- 
kenet, Bucanephyllum elatius Virginianum, ſ. limo- 


nio congeneris altera ſpecies elatior, foliis triplo lon- 


gioribus; and John Bauhine, Thuris limpidi folium. 


It is found in moſt parts of North America. 


Sarracenia is of the claſs and order Polyandria Elafs 
aaknd order 

. . in the 

1. CALYX is a double perianthium. The lower Linnæan 


ſy ſtem. 
The cha- 


duous leaves; the upper one is compoſed of five — 


large, ſuboval, coloured, deciduous leaves. 
2. Cool LA is five oval inflexed petals cover- 
ing the ſtamina, having oval, oblong, ſtraight 


3. STAMINA are numerous ſmall filaments, 


with ſimple antheræ. 


4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
a very ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, and a clypeated, 
peltated, quinquangular, permanent ſtigma co- 
vering the ſtamina, _ Fes 3 

5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh capſule, con- 
taining five cells. 5 . 

6. SeMINa. The ſeeds are many, roundiſh, 
acuminated, and ſmall. : 
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nalibus, foliis lancedlatis. 


In the Hortus Cliffort. 


© WA Þbe 


Speies. ERE comes of courſe, | it is termed, Clinopodium foliis ac d acumi- 
1. Winter Savory. nalis, capitulis terminalilus. Herman calls it, 
2. Virginian Savory. | . Satureja Virginiana; Moriſon, Pulegium erectum 
Winter, 1. Winter Savory. This plant riſes with fir, Titer, pee 7 2 
e, Ibs ke are Ae, e e e e ee * 
together at the joints. The flowers are produced grows oa, in Virginia | 8 
from the wings of the leaves on ſhort footſtalks ; 
| e colour 15 hier ag K 2 11 ney [ Satureja is of the claſs and ork Papen cs 
ppear in June, and ripen their ſceds in the au ' Gymmoſpermia 3 2; and the characters are, and order 
tumn. | im the 
and 2. Virginian Savory. This plant Ms with a "Car yx is a monophyllous, . ſtri- TN 
1 0 erect, Wm ng be. yi the | atod, erect, permanent perianthium, indented 5 nay . 
 defertbeg.. SPS SITS: FOOT DAE 0 of & eaves at the top into five unequal erect ſegments. we 5 
FIT are ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff, pointed, and ſmell like | . 
Pennyroyal. "The flowers terminate the ſtalks in | 2. Cool LA is a ringent petal. The tube is 
roundiſn heads; their colour is white; they appear | cylindrical, and ſhorter chan the calyx; the faux 
in July; and ſometimes (though not very common) is ſimple ; the upper lip is erect, obtuſe, acutely 
. ripen their ſeeds in the autumn, _ | | nee, _ = the _—_ kngth 43 on 3 
: ip; and div 
| Eultare, Theſe forts are eaſily propagated by planting E e of which the middle one 
the ſlips in any of the ſummer months ; they is rather the largeſt, N 
ſhould be ſhaded and watered until they have e e 6 
taken root, and afterwards they will require no 3. STAMINA are four ſetaceous diſtant fila- 
further trouble except keeping them clean from | ments the length of the upper lip, of which the 
weeds. They require a dry foil, to reſiſt our | two lower ones are rather the ſhorteſt, with con- 
ſevereſt winters; and thus ationed, they are | nivent antherz. 
| 288 e by "WERE: 4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 
Tiles. Winter Savory is titled, Satureja peduntulis | a biin) ſtyle the length of the 6 eee and two 
: 4lctomis lateralibus ſolitariis, foliis lineari-lanceo- briſtly ſtigmas, 5 
latis mucronatis. In the Hortus Cl Fortianus it is 1 ha | Th | 
termed, Meliſſa foliis linearibus integerrimis. Caſ- PERICARPIUM. 5 There is "none. f he 
par Bauhine calls it, Satureja montana; and ſeeds 8 85 Contained the Done e 
Rivinus, Satureja perennis. It grows arora in | calyx. | 
Italy, and the South of France. 6. SEMINA: The ſeeds are roundiſh, and 
2. Virginian Savory is, Satureja capitulis termi- þ four in number. 
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| F this genus are, 3 
1. The Lizzard- flower, or Goat-ſtones, 
2. Frog Satyrion, or Orch1s. 
3. Black Satyrion. 
4. White Satyrion, | 
5. Creeping Satyrion, or Paſtard Orchis. 
1. The Lizzard-flower, or Goat-ſtones. The 


root conſiſts of two large bulbs joined together. 


The leaves are large, broad, oblong, obtuſely 


pointed, ribbed, and ſurround the {talk with their 
bale. 
often two feet high. "The flowers are formed into 
large looſe ſpikes on the tops of the ſtalks ; the 


The ſtalk is upright, thick, tender, and - 


parts are 1 divided, and at the bottom of 


each is a long 
dominant colour is a reddiſnh- purple; but there 
are other varieties which are curiouſly ſpotted or 
variegated with white, and often green : The 
time of their appearance is June and July. The 


| whole plant has a ſtrong ſmell of goats. 


8 Frog, 


2. Frog Satyrion, or Orchis, The root con- 


ſiſts of two ſmall bulbs, which divide into fin- 
gers that ſpread out like thoſe of the hand. The 


leaves are ſmall, oblong, obtuſe, and ſurround 


the ſtalk with their baſe. The ſtalk is ſlender, 
Weak, and eight or ten inches high. The flowers 


grow in long ſpikes at the top; they are ſmall, 
and greeniſh, with a mixture of white and purple, 


though they are of various colours in the.dif- 


_ ferent varieties; and ſome of them are ſo divided 
as toexhibit the appearance of little frogs, which 


Black, 


come into blow the beginning of June. 235 
4. White Satyrion. The root is compoſed of 


White, 


occaſioned its being called Frog Satyrion: It 


through the month of June. N 
3. Black Satyrion. The bulbs are palmated. 


The leaves are narrow, and embrace the ſtalk 


with their baſe. The ſtalks are about nine 
inches high. The flowers are formed into thick 
ſhort ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks ; they are 
of a very dark or blackiſh-purple colour, and 


many ſmall bulbs joined together. The leaves 


are ſpear-ſhaped, and embrace the ſtalks with 
their baſe. The ſtalks ariſe to about eight inches 


high. The flowers are collected in a ſhort thick 


ſpike at the top of the ſtalk; they are of a 


and 
Creeping 
Satyrion 


deſcribed. 


| Variety. 


Cultare, 


whitiſh-green colour, and appear in June. 
5. Creeping Satyrion. The root is compoſed 
of many thi ck, fleſhy, jointed fibres, which creep 
and ſpread themſelves under the ſurface. The 
radical leaves are broad, oval, ſmooth, and rib- 
bed. The ſtalk is ſlender, fix or eight inches 
high, and garniſhed with a few narrow leaves, 
which embrace it with their bale. 
form a narrow ſpike at the tops of the ſtalks ; 
they are of a whitiſh colour, prettily ſpotted 
with deep-red and dark-coloured ſpots, and ap- 
pear in May and June. ; 


There is a variety of this ſpecies, with the leaves 


beautifully ſpotted with black and white ſpots. 
The firſt four ſpecies are propagated in the 


manner of the Orchis, and delight moſt in 


Vor. I. 
67 


card hanging down; their pre- 


The flowers 


— 


—_— 


* 


_ obligud præmorſd. 


Switzerland. | | 
4. White Satyrion is, Satyrium bulbis faſcicu- 
latis, foliis lanceolatis, nef6ri labio trifido acuto; 


7. 


uncultivated places; they therefore ſhould be 


ſtationed, like the different ſpecies of the Orcbis, 


in ſuch various parts of the Gardener's pro- 
vince as tally beſt with their native places of 
growth. In ſuch places they will exhibit their 
bloom fair, and encreaſe the family of the Orchis 
and Oplhiys, to which they will (without a cloſe 
oblervation) appear to belong. | | 


The fifth fort propagates ittelf faſt enough by 


its creeping roots. If the parts are divided any 


time. about the end of ſummer, or carly in the 
autumn, they will readily grow; they way be 


they delight moſt to be ſtationed among trees in 
Cool hay PREG / R: PG: 

1. The Lizzard-flower, or Goat-ſtones, is 
titled, Satyrium bulbis indivijis, foliis lanceolatis, 
neblarii labio trifido , intermedia lineeri elongatd 


barbata, odore hirci, breviore latioregue ſolio; John 


| planted in any part of the fower-garden, thovoh 


Tides; 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Orchis 


Bauhine, Orchis barbata frtida; Gerard, Tra- 


gorcbis maximus & T, mas, and Parkinſon, Tra- 


gorchis maximus et T. walgeris. It delights moſt 
in chalky foils, and grows naturally in Kent and 
ſeveral parts of France.' , | 


2. Frog Satyrion, or Orchis, is, Satyrium but- 


bis palmatis, ſoliis cblongis ebtuſis : neflarii labio 


lineari irifido : intermedid obſoletdl. In the Flora 


Lapp. it is termed, Satyrium ſoliis oblongis caulinis. 


Caſpar, Bauhine calls it, Orchis palmata, jlore 
viridi ,, alſo, Orchis palmata batrattites ,, Lœſe- 


Gerard, Serapias batrachites altera; and Ray, 
Orchis palmata minor, flare luteo-virigi, It grows 
naturally in dry paſtures, and under buſhes in 
England, and moſt of the colder parts of Europe. 
3. Black Satyrion is, SaHhrium bulbis palmatis, 
foliis linearibus, floribus reſupinatis, nefiarii labio 


indiviſo ovato acuminato. Van Royen calls it, Sa- 


| lius, Orchis palmata, flore galericulato dilute viridi; 
blows in May, and continues to exhibit its bloom 


iyrium foliis linearibus; Caſpar Bauhine, Orchis 


rarius, Palma Chriſti minor; and Haller, Palmata 


| palmata anguſtifolia Alpina, nigro flore; Camme- 


anguſtifolia, flore ſupinato, calcare breviſſimo. It 


grows common on the Alps of Lapland and 


lacinid intermedia obtuſd, Haller calls it, Orchis 


| palmata Alpina, ſpicd denſd albo-viridi ; Miche- 


lius, Pſeudo-orchis Alpina, flere berbaceo; and 
Ray, Orchis palmata thyrſo ſpecioſo longo, denſe 


flipato ex viridi albente, It grows naturally in 


meadows and moiſt places in England, and moſt 


parts of Germany. 

5. Creeping Satyrion, or Baſtard Orchis, is, 
Satyrium bulbis fibrefis, foliis ovatis radicalibus, 
Roribus ſecundis, In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, 
Sabyrium foliis ovaiis radicalibus. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, P/eudo-orchis , Cammerarius, Orchis 
minor, floſculis albis, ſ. radice repente; Lœſelius, 
Pyrela anguſtifolia polyantbes, radice geniculatd; 
Gmelin, Zpipa#tis foliis ovatis radicalibus; and 
Mentzelius, Orchis ragice repente, foliis maculis 

ne nigris 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING / AND GARDENING. 


nigits et albis W s, It grows naturally in 
woods in Sweden, England, Siberia, and Hel- 


vetla. 


| Satyrium is of the claſs and order Gynanaria 
ee Diand:ia, and the characters are, 


1 I. Carvx. The ſpathæ are vague ; the ſpadix 


The cha- is {imple z there is no perianthium. 

racers, 2. CoroLLa is five petals, three of which are 
outer, the other two inner; they riſe upwards, 
meet at top, and form a helmet ; the nectarium 
is of one leaf annexed to the lower ſide of the 
receptacle between the diviſion of the petals; 


the upper lip is ſhort and erect; the lower lip is 


plane, hangs down, is prominent behind, and at 
the baſe ſhaped like the ſcrotum. 

3. STAMINA are two very ſhort ſlender fila- 
ments ſitting on the piſtil, having oval antheræ 
covered by the upper lip of the nectarium. 

4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of an oblong contorted 
germen ſituated below the flower, a very ſhort 
ſtyle faſtened to the upper lip of the nectarium, 
and a compreſſed obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, unilocular, 
tricarinated, trivalvate capſule, opening under 
the keels three different Ways, but faſtened at the 
top and bottom. 


6. SBMINA. The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, 


and ſcrobiform. 
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SAURURUS, | LIZARD's TAIL. 


: Saururus ft lis profund? cordatis bee, latente 
| ſpicis ſolitariis; and Plukenet, Serpentaria repens, 
floribus ſtramineis ſpicatis, bryonie nigræ folio am- 
Pliore pingui, Virginienſis s. It grows naturally 1 in 
| Virginia. | | 


HERE. is only one ſpecies of this genius, 

called, Lizard's Tail. 
The plant The root is fibrous, whitiſh, and creeping un- 
dete el der the ſurface of the ground. The ſtalks are 
moderately thick, furrow ed, and a foot and a 
half or two feet high. The leaves are heart- 
ſnaped, ſmooth, obtuſe- pointed, veined under- 
neath, and grow alternately on footſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves 
at the upper parts of the ſtalks in taper recurved 
katkins ; the katkins are about two inches long, 


— is of the claſs and order Heptandria Claſs 


Trigynia ; and the characters are, | . * 
in the 


I. Caurx. The amentum is oblong, and rows 
covers the flowers. The proper perianthium is The cha. 


| of one leaf, oblong, lateral, coloured, and per- rden. 


| | and of a yellowiſh colour; they appear in July, 


| but the ſeeds rarely ripen in England. manent. 

Method . This ſpecies is eaſily propagated by parting of 2. Cox ol LA. There is none. ; 
of propa the roots ; which may be done at any time of the 3. STAMINA are ſeven long capillary filaments, | 
gation. Year, but more eſpecially in the autumn, winter, with oblong, erect anther. 
| or early in the ſpring, before the flalks ariſe. | 4. PisT1LLuM conſiſts of four oval, acumi- 

It is very hardy, and will multiply exceedingly, nated germens, having no ſtyles, but ſtigmas 
eſpecially if it has a moiſt rich ſoil, and a ſhady which are faſtened to the interior lip of each 
ſituation. germen. 

There being no other ſpecies ſuppoſed for- 5. PerIcarPium conſiſts of four oval berries, 


Titles. 


merly to belong to this genus, it ſtands with the 
diſtinctive name, Saururus foliis cordatis petiolatis, 
amentis ſolitariis recurvis. Van Royen calls it, 


r 


each containing one cell. 


6. SEMEN. T he 2 18 Angle, and oval. 
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FER N NI AL FLOWERS 


Species. 


Deſerip- 
tion of 
Coty le- 


don Saxi- TOOt. 


frage. 


FVarieties. 


Yellow, . 


cluſters at the top of the root. 


Penſylva- 
nian, 


Narrow. 
leaved, 


and 
Sedoide 


Saxifrage, 


1 


. 


S IFRA G A, 


HIS genus comprehends many perennials ; 
ſuch as, | | 
Cotyledon Saxifrage. 
Yellow Saxifrage. 
Penſylvanian Saxifrage. 
. Narrow-leaved Saxitrage, 
Sedoide Saxifrage. 
Fairy Kidney-wort. 
. Thick-leaved Saxifrage. 
Mountain Sengreen, 
9. Spotted Saxifrage. | 
10. Wedge-leaved Saxifrage. 
11. Hairy Sawitrage. | 
12. Oppoſite-leaved Saxifrage. 
13. Autumnal Saxifrage, 
14. Yellow Mountain Sengreen. 
15. Round-leaved Mountain Sanicle. 
16, White Saxifrage, or Sengreen, 
17, Small Mountain Sengreen. 
18. Trifid Sengreen. . 
19. London Pride, or None: ſo- pretty. 


1. Cotyledon Saxifrage. The leaves are tongue- 


T 


I, 


| ſhaped, ſerrated, of a whitiſh-green colour, ſpread- | 


ing, and placed circularly on the crown of the 


produced in panicles from the tops of the ſtalks.; 
they are of a white colour, and though ſmall yer 


very beautiful, and ſhew themſelves chiefly 


in June. | „ 8 
There are a great many varieties of this ſpecies, 
differing in the leaves, flower-ſtalks, or in ſome 
reſpect or other. | | 
2. Yellow Saxifrage. The leaves are tongue- 
aped, cartilagineous, ſerrated, and grow in 
The {talks are 
upright, branching, and abour a foot high. The 
flowers come out in long ſpikes from the ends 
of the branches; they are large, of an elegant 
ſaffron' colour with a mixture of purple, aad 
appear about the ſame time with the former. 
2. Penſylvanian Saxifrage. 
ſpear-ſhaped, long, have ſmall denticles on their 
edges, are thickiſh, of a deep-green colour, and 
ſpread near the ground. The ſtalks are naked, 
paniculated, and a foot and a half high. The 


flowers come out in ſmall heads from the ends 


and ſides of the branches; they are ſmall, of a 
whitiſh-green colour, and appear in June. 

4. Narrow-leaved Saxifrage. The leaves are 
numerous, ſmooth, awl-ſhaped, pointed, and he 


over each other imbricatim. The ſtalks are about 


four or five inches high, clammy to the touch, 
and adorned with three or four very ſmall narrow 
leaves placed alternately. The flowers come out 
ſingly from the tops of the ſtalks; they are mo- 
derately large, of a white colour veined with red, 
and appear in June. | | 
5. Sedoide Saxifrage. The radical leaves are 
tongue-ſhaped, and diſpoſed in a circular direction 
on the crown of the roots, The leaves on the 
ſtalk are ſpear-ſhaped ; ſome of them are placed 
oppoſite to each other, and others grow alter- 


The ſtalk is upright, flender, branching, 
and eight or ten inches high. The flowers are 


Cc. 


S AXIF RAGE. 


nately. The ſtalks are ſlender, clammy, and five 
or {ix inches high, The flowers come out from 
the tops of the ſtalks on ſlender footſtalks; they 
are of a kind of buff or yellow colour, and appear 
in May and June. 3 | 
6. Hairy Kidney-wort. The leaves are {pear- 
ſhaped, pointed, hairy, and ſerrated on their edges, 
The ſtalks are naked, divide into a few branches, 
and grow to about ſix or eight inches high. The 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in 
{mall bunches ; they are of a white colour, with 
a mixture of red or purple ſpots, and appear in 
June and July. PE | 
. Thick-leaved Saxifrage. The leaves are 
oval, retuſed, ſniooth, obſoletely ſerrated, fleſhy, 


| almoſt half an inch in thickneſs, and grow on 


thick fleſhy footſtalks. The ftalk is wholly 
naked, and about a foot high. The flowers 
come out in roundiſh panicles from the tops of 
the ſtalks ; they are moderately large, of a pur- 
pliſh colour, and appear in June and July. 

8. Mountain Sengreen. The leaves are nearly 
oval, indented on the edges, and ſit cloſe to the 
root. 
five or ſix inches high. The flowers come out 
from the tops of the ſtalks in roundiſh compact 
cluſters; they are of a white colour, and appear 
in July and Auguſt. „ wa 
9. Spotted Saxifrage. The leaves are roundiſh, 
white, indented on their edges, and placed cir- 
cularly round the top of the root on long ſmooth 
footſtalks. The ſtalk 1s flender, naked, branch- 
ing near the top, and about a foot high. The 
flowers are produced in panicles from the tops 


with red or purple ſpots, and appear in June, 
July, and Auguſt. - e 
10. Wedge-leaved Saxifrage. The leaves are 


The leaves are 


wedge-ſhaped, obtuſe, bend backward, and have 
indentures on their edges. The ſtalk is naked, 
branching, and about a foot high. The flowers 
mixture of red, and appear in July. _ | 
11. Hairy Saxifrage. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, oval, retuſed, cartilagineous, and acutely 
crenated on their edges. The ſtalks are naked, 
hairy, branching, and eight or ten inches high. 
The flowers come out in panicles from the tops 
of the ſtalks; the petals are white, but the piſtil 
of the flowers is red; their blow is in June and 
July. vs 5 
12. Oppoſite-leaved Saxifrage. The leaves on 
the ſtalks are ſmall, oval, oppoſite, of a brownith- 
in the range. The ftajks are ſlender, procum- 
bent, and often ſtrike root at the joints as they 
lie on the ground. The flowers come out iingiy 
from the ends of the branches; they are large, 


March and April. = 
13. Autumnal Saxifrage. The radical leaves 

are ſpear-ſhaped, and grow in cluſters at the 

crown of the roots. The ſtalks are about fx 


Or 


The ſtalk is ſimple, naked, and about 


Hairy | 
Kidney= 
wort, 


Thick- 
leaved | 
Saxifrage, 


Mountain . 
Scagreen, 


Spotted, 


of the ſtalks; they are of a white colour ſpotted 


W cd ge- 
leaved, 


come out in panicles; they are white, with a2 


Hairy, 


Oppoſite- 
leaved, 


green colour, and lie over each other imbricatim 


of a deep blue or purple colour, and appear in 


and 
Automnal 
Saxitr ave 


de ſefibed. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Yellow 
Mountain 
Sengreen, 


Round- 
leaved 
Mountain 
Sanicle, 


and 


White 
Saxifrage 
deleribed. 


of corn, and of a reddiſh colour. 
kidney-ſhaped, hairy, indented, and grow alter- | 


or eight inches long, and adorned with narrow, 
ciliated loaves, fitting cloſe, and arranged alter- 
nately from the top to the bottom. The flowers 
come out in cluſters from the tops of the ſtalks; 


they are of a yellow colour ſpotted with red on 


the inſide, and appear the latter end of ſummer, 
or the early part of autumn. 

14. Yellow Mountain Sengreen. The ſtalks 
are weak, trailing, and four or five inches long. 
The leaves are narrow, awl-ſhaped, ſmooth, 
naked, and ſparingly beſtowed on the ſtalks, 
The flowers come out in ſmall cluſters from the 
ends of the ſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, 
and appcar in July and Auguſt. | 

15, Round-leaved Mountain Sanicle. The 
ſtalks are upright, channelled, branching, hairy, 
and a foot high. The leaves are kidney-ſhaped, 
roundiſh, ſharply indented on their edges, and 
grow on footitalks. Ihe flowers come out in 


panicles from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are 


ſmall, of a reddiſh colour, or tpotted with red, and 
appear in May and June. 

16 White Saxifrage. The roots are like grains 
The leaves are 


nately on long footſtalks. The ſtalks are upright, 


thick, channelled, bran ching, hairy, and about a foot 


high. The flowers come out from the ends of 


Medicinal 
properties 
of its root. 


Small 


Mouatain 


Sengreen, 


Auguſt. 


Trifd 


Sengreen, 


three or four inches high. 


the branches in ſmall cluſters; they are of a 


white colour, and appear in April, May, and 


June. | 15 > 
The root of this plant 1s diuretic, and, being 
boiled in wine and drank, is good againſt the ſtone, 


gravel, and ſtrangury, cleanſes the kidneys, and 


helps moſt complaints in thoſe parts. 
17. Small Mountain Sengreen. 


The radical 


leaves are narrow, ſome of them ſimple, others | 


| 


trifid, and grow on cluſters at the crown of the 
roots. The ſtalk is upright,. almoſt naked, and 


ol The flowers come 
out two or three from the tops of the ſtalks; 
they are ſmall, and ſhew themſelves chiefly in 


. 


18, Trifid Sengreen. 


narrow, trifid, and grow on footſtalks at the 
crown of the roots, 


and ftrike root; and from the middle of the 


lower ariſe the flower-ſtalks, which are upright, 


and 
London- 
Pride 
deſcribed. 


Method 
of propa- 


them. 


branching, adorned with a few leaves only, and 
poſſeſſed of a viſcous clammy matter. The flowers 


are produced from the tops of the ſtalks in May 
and June, and frequently again the latter end of 


ſuminer, and the autumn. | 

19. London Pride, or None-ſo-pretty. The 
leaves are numerous, oboval; ſome of them are 
nearly. retuſed, others not, crenated on their 
edges, and grow on broad, flat, furrowed foot- 


Raiks, which are ciliated with a kind of hairy 
The ſtalks are naked, ſlender, ſtiff, brit- 


down, 
tle, hairy, of a reddiſh-purple colour, and grow 
to about twelve or fitteen inches high. The 
flowers come out in panicles from the upper parts 
of the talks 3 they are of a white colour ſpotted 
with red, and have red piſtils; they are in blow 
chiefly in June and July, x. = 
Thee forts are all propagated by parting of 
the roots, which may be done at any time of the 


year, but is beſt effected ſoon after they have 


done flowering in the ſummer or autumn, when 
the ſtalks decay; they will then ſoon take to the 
ground, and form good heads for flowering the 


jummer follow ing. They are all extremely hardy, 


and will grow in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation; tho 
they delight moſt in the ſhade, and moiſt places, 
where their leaves will be of a better colour, they 
will be larger, the ſtalks fuller of flowers, and 
continue longer in blow, | 


The radical leaves are 


From the ſides of theſe. 
come out ſome ſhoots, which lie on the ground, 


vania, and Canada. 


cantibus ferè umbellatis. 
montanuin hirſutum, mucronato et dentato folio, fore 
allo guitato , Journefort, Geum paluſtre minus, 


foribus capilatis. 


— 


N 


1. Colyledon Saxifrage 15 titied, Saxifraga foliis Titles, 


471 
radicatis aggregalis lingulatis cartilaginco-ſerratis, 
caule paricuiato, In the Flora Sue cia it is termed, 
gaxifraga feliis lingulatis radicalibus cartilagin eo 
acute ſerratis, floribus paniculatis; in the Hartus 
Cliffort.. Sæxifræga folicrum marginibus cartilagine 
crenatis; in the Flora Lapp. Saxifroga foliis radi- 
calibus in erbem pofitis : ferraturis carlilagineis. 
Plukenet calls it, Sanicula montana crenata, folio 
lengiere, pediculo foligjo, Morilon, Seduw ferratum 


album bicorne, marginibus argenteis; Calparbauhine, 


Cotyledon media, folits oblongis ſerratis; allo, Coty- 
ledon minor foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis , Tournetort, 


Saxijraga, ſedi folio, flore allo, multiſiara; allo, 


Saxiſraga, ſedi folio, Pyrenaica; Dodonæus, Sedum 
ferratum, ſiore albo mulliſlorum; Boccone, Cotylecdon 
pyramidale, lato crenaio & retiſo folio, petyanibss; 
and Seguier, Saxifraga, ſedi felio, anguſticre jer- 
ralo. It grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
mountainous parts of Europe. 

2. Yellow Saxitrage is, Saxifraga ſoliis radi- 
calibus aggregatis lingulutis cortilagines-jerratlts, 
caule racemoſo. Haller calls it, Saxijraga foliurum 
limbo carlilagineo integro, ſpicd longd. fioribus pur 
pureo-croceis. It grows naturally on the LHelve- 
tian and ſtalian mountains. | 

3. Penſylvanian Saxifrage is, Saxifraga fol:i 
lan colatis denliculatis, caulè nudo paniculato, Hor ibis 
ſab-capitatis. Gronovius calls it, Saxifrega feli 
radicalibus lanceolatis denticulatis, caule ſubnudo 


| pilojo ramoſo, floribus confertis capitatis, Colden, 


Saxiſraga Noveboracenſis; Dillenius, Saxijraga 
Penſylvanica, floribus muſcofis racemes z and Fu— 
kenet, Sanicula Virginiana alba, folio oblongo mu- 
cronato. It grows naturally in Virginia, Fenſyl- 


4. Narrow-leaved Saxifrage is, Saxifraga follis 


aggregatis imbricatis ſubulatis lavibus, caule ſub- 
Seguier calls it, Saxifraga Alpina 


nudo unifloro. 
fol:is glaucis acutis, monanibos caule folioſo; and 


fore. It grows naturally on the Alps, and other 


mountainous parts of Europe, 


_ Caſpar Bauhine, Sedum Alpinum, jaxifrage alba 


5. Sedoide Saxifrage 1s, Saxiſraga folits caulinis | 


aggregatis alternis oppoſitiſque ſublanceolatis, fore 


pedunculato. Seguier calls it, Saxifraga Alpina mi- 


nima, foliis lingu'atis in orbem actis, fore ochro- 


leuco. It is a native of the Alps and other 
mountainous parts of Europe. 


6. Hairy Kidney-wort is, Saxifraga foliis ſer- 


ratis, caule nudo ramoſo, pelalis acuminatis. In 
the Flora Suecia it is termed, Saxiſraga foliis lan- 
ceolatis dentato-ſerratis, caule nudo ſimplici; in the 
Flora Lapponica, Sanicula myoſotis, floribus albi- 
Moriſon calls it, Sedus 


foiiis oblongis crenatis; Ray, Cotyledon agquatica hir- 
ſula; and Oeder, Sedum Alpinum IV. It grows 
naturally in the mountainous parts of the North 
of England, Wales, Helvetia, and Lapland. 

7. Thick -leaved Saxitrage is, Saxifraga foliis 
ovalilus retuſis obſolete ſerratis petiolatis, caule nu- 
do, paniculd ceonglemeratd, Gmelin calls it, Saxt- 


fraga folits ovalibus crenulatis, caulibus nudis, It 


is a native of the Siberian mountains. 
8. Mountain Sengreen is, Saxifraga foliis obo- 


valis crenatis ſubſelſililus, caule nude, floribus con- 


gets, In the Flora Suecia it is termed, Saxt- 
fraga folits ſubcvatis crenatis, caulèe nudo, floribus 
capitatis; in the Flora Lapponica, Saxifraga caule 
nudo ſimplici, foliis elliptico - ſubrotundis crenatis, 
Gronovius calls it, Saxifraga 
foliis cordato-ovalibus crenatis, corolla albd, caule 
hirſuto aphyllo ; Ray, Saxifraga foliis oblongo-ro- 
tunais dentatis, floribus compattis ; Plukenet, Sem- 
pervivum minus dentatum; and Oeder, Sedum = 

= | ˖ 
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It grows naturally on the Welch and Lapland foiiis caulinic reaiformibus lobatir, caule ramajo, 
mountains; alſo in Virginia and Canada. radice granvaild, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sat- 
9. Spotted Saxifrage is, ooxifraga foliis ſub- | fraga teu alba; John Bauhine, Saxifraga 
rotundis dentalls lougiits Petiolalis, caulè nudo; Mo- Alba rauice granule; Cammerarius, Saxifraga I. 
riſon calls it, Sedum bicorne fſerratum, pallidiore e Saxifrage alba; and Parkinſon, Saxifraga 


folio rotundiore, floribus punctatis. It grows na- 24 vulgaris. It grows naturally in meadows 

turally in Siberia. | an nd palkures in England and moſt countries of 
10. Wedge-leaved Saxifrive is, Saxifraga . Europe. 

liis cuneiformibus obluſiſſimis repaudis, caulz nig ls Small Mountain Sengreen is, Saxifraga 

paniculato. John Badhine calls it, Colyiedsr: al. foltis redicalibus @agregatis linearibus nlegris, li- 


tera olim Matthich , and Geſner, Cet;ledon aut ſedi # difgue, caule erecto ſubnudo ſrbbiflers. Haller calls 
ſpecies quædam. Ic grows naturally on the S:yr:an it, vaxifrega foliis ſimplicibus & trifidis, caule pene 
mountains. aphylls pau foro; Seguier, Saxifraga ſoluis partim 

11. Hairy Saxifrage 1 is, Saxifraga ſoliis cordata- | integris partim trifidis; Caſpar Bauhine, Sedum 
ovalibus retuſis cartilagines- crenalis, caul? nudo pa- whe rs ates Aipinum minus; and Geſner, Sedum 


niculato. Magnol calls it, Germ folio circinato reſchatella Aipina lutea. It grows naturally in 
acute crenato, piſtillo floris rubro. It is a native the mountainous parts of Weſtmoreland, Lap- 
of the Pyrenees. | | land, Helvetia, and the South of France. 

I2. Oppoſite. leaved Saxifrage is, Saxifraga 1 18. Irifid Sengreen is, Saxifraga foliis caulinis 


liis caulinis ovatis oppoſitis imbricatis, ſummis cilia- linearibus inteeris. triſidiſve ſtelonibus procumben- 
tis. In the Flora Lapponica it is termed, Saxi- | tibus, caule eretto nudiuſeulo. In the Hortus Cliffort. 
fraga fo iis ovatis quadrangulo imbricatis, ramis it is termed, Saxiſraga procumbens, foliis linearibus 
procumbentibus. Caipar Baahine calls it, Sedum | 1ntegris rrifidiſque Haller calls it, Saxifraga fo- 
Alpinum, ericoides purpuraſcens; Tournefort, Saxi- lis omnibus anguſtis petiolatis apice tridentatis, caule 
fraga Alpina ericoides, flore cœruleo. It grows | folioſo ramoſo viſcido; Caipar Bauhine, Sedum Al- 
naturally out of the rocks on the mountainous | pinum, trifido folio; Van Royen, Saxifraga pro- 
parts of Wales, the Pyrences, Lapland, and | cumbens, foliis lincaribus integris trifidis & quin- 
Switzerland. quefidis ; Tournefort, Saxifraga muſcoſa triſido fo- 
13. Autumnal Saxifrage is, Sarifraga faliis io; and Parkinſon, Sedum Alpinum laciniatis ajuge 
caulinis linearibus alternis ciliatis, radicalibus ag- | foliis. It grows naturally in mountainous parts 
gregatis. Haller calls it, Saxiſraga foliorum mar- | of the North of England, and on the Helvetian, 
dine ciliari, floribus luteis maculoſis ; Breynius, | Auſtrian, and Pyrenean mountains. 
daxifraga anguſtifolia autumnats, fore luteo gut- 19. London Pride, or None - ſo- Pretty, is, 
tato, foliis forum mags acuminatis ; Caſpar Bau- Saxifraga folits ovatis ſubretiſis cartilagineo-cre- 
hine, Sedum Alpinum, floribus luleis maculofis ; and | natis, caule nudo paniculato. In the Hortus Upſal. 
Moriſon, Sedum anguſtifolium autumnale, fore luteo | it is termed, Saxifraga foliis cuneiformibus retuſis 
guttato. It grows naturally in moiſt places in | radicalibus finuato - ſerratis margine acutis, caule 
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England, Pruſſia, and Switzerland. _ | paniculato, Tournetort calls it, Geum folio ſub- 
14. Yellow Mountain Sengreen is, Saxifraga 1 28 minort, piſtillo floris rubro. It grows na- 0 
foliis caulinis lineari-ſubulatis Toarf s nudis inermi- turally on ſome of the Welch mountains, and in 00 
bus, caulibus decumbentibus. In the Flora Suecta | 1 | Wl 
it is termed, Saxifraga fſoliis linearibus ſparſis gla- Saxifraga is of the claſs and order Decandria Claſs and b; 
bris ; in the Flora Lappenica, Saxifraga foliis | Digynia; and the characters are, 5 order in ly! 
fubulatis ſparſis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sedum 1. CaLvx is a ſhort, monophyllous, perma- the Lin- 0 
Alpinum, flere pallido; Cluſius, Sedum minus VT. | nent perianthium, divided into five acute Parts. them. 

Ray, Sedum minus Alpinum luteum noſtras. . It 2. CoRoLLA is five patent petals, which are The cha- 

grows naturally in Weſtmoreland and on mount | narrow at their baſe, kacters. 

Baldus, and on the Alps of Lapland and Styria. 3. Srauixa are ten awl-ſhaped laments with 

15. Round-Jeaved Mountain Sanicle is, Sax;- | roundith anthere. 
fraga foliis caulinis renifermibus dentatis peticlatis, | 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a . acumi- 


caule paniculato. Van Roven calls it, Sexiſraga | nated germen, and two ſhort ſtyles with obtuſe 

ſoliis reniſormibus acute crenatis, caule rameſo fo- ſtigmas. 

Aicſo; Caſpar Bauhine, Sanicula montana rotnndi - 5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, biroſtrated cap- 

folia major ; and Cammerarius, Sanicula Alpina. | ſule, containing one cell, and opening between 

It grows naturally on the Helvetian and Aultrian | the points. 

mountains. 6. StMINA, The ſeeds are numerous.” and; 
16, W hite Saxifrage or Sengreen | ts, hy Fexifrege | mall. | 28 5 
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| Field, 


* 


ways inferior to the Common Field Scabious in 
| ſanative qualities. 

Leſter 5. Leſſer Field Scabious. 
white, and long. The radical leaves are nearly 


The root is thick, 


ſummer, when the ſtalks decay; and they will 
then ſoon take to the ground, and ſhoot forth 
ſtrong tor flowering the ſummer following. 

Bur the way to obtain the beſt plants is by 
| | | ſeeds. 
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HE perennial ſpecies of Scabious are, oval, and crenated on their edges; thoſe on the 
Species. 98 1. Common Field Scabious. | | ſtalks are pinnated, and grow oppoſite to each 
2. Alpine Scabious. other. The ſtalks are round, rough, branching 
3. Narrow-leaved Shrubby Scabious. hairy, and about a foot high. The flowers come 
4. Devil's Bit. | g cout from the ends and ſides of the branches on 
5. Leſſer Field Scabious. naked footſtalks, are of a blue or purple co- 
6. Silvery Scabious. | | lour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 
7, Graſs-leaved Scabious. | ripen in Auguſt and September. 
8. Shrubby Cretan Scabious. 6. Silvery Scabious. The ſtalk is lender. Silver 
| 9. Yellow German Scabious. 5 | and divides into a few weak branches, which mw 
Common 1. Common Field Scabious. The root 1s | ſpread on every fide, The leaves are of a ſil- 
Field thick, white, fibrous, and long. The ftalks are very-white colour, and the lower ones are di- 
Scabious round, rough, hairy, branching, and two or three | vided into many ſpear -ſhaped parts; but the 
deſcribed. fuer high. The leaves are oblong, hairy, va- | upper ones are ſmall, and undivided. The flowers 
riouſly jagged at their edges, of a whitiſh-green come out from the ends and ſides of the branches 
colour, and grow oppoſite to each other at the | on long, ſmooth, naked footſtalks ; they are very 
joints. The flowers come out from the ends ſmall and pale, appear in July and Auguſt, and 
and ſides of the branches on naked footſtalks; | the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. ns - 
they are of a beautiful blue colour, appear in 7. Graſs-leaved Scabious. The ſtalks are her- Graf 
July and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in Sep- | baceous, tender, and a foot and a halt high. The leaved, 
I tember. SE __ Vo leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and of 
Variety, There is a variety of this ſpecies with reddiſh, | a ſilvery-white colour underneath. The flowers 
1 and another with purple flowers. come out from the wings of the leaves on ſlender 
medicine. This ſpecies is uſed in medicine as an aperient, | footſtalks, are of a blue colour, appear in July 
ſudorific, and expectoran tr. | and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
Alpine 2. Alpine Scabious. The root is ſtrong, | tumn. 5 „%%% 
flibrous, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. The |- 8. Shrubby Cretan Scabious. The ſtalk is 3 
ſtalks are large, firm, channelled, branching, | ligneous, branching, knotty, and two or three e | 
and four or five feet high. The leaves are pin- | feet high, The leaves are numerous, ſpear- ſhaped Scabious 
nated, and compoſed of about four or five pairs | entire, ſmooth, and of a wWhitiſh- green us; Aae 
of ſpear - ſnaped, ſerrated, acute- pointed folioles, The flowers come out from the ends and ſides > 
terminated by an odd one. The flowers come | of the branches on naked footſtalks, are of a 
out on naked footſtalks from the ends and ſides | blue colour, appear in July and Auguſt, but are 
of the branches, are of a whitiſh-yellow colour, } ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 5 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen | There is a variety of this ſpecies with pale- Variety 
| in he Purple flowers, C 
8 3. Narrow- leaved Shrubby Scabious. The 9. Yellow German Scabious. The radical leaves Peſerip- 
NE ſtalks are upright, firm, divide into a few branches, are pinnatifid, large, and ſpread on the ground; Vol FW 
Sbrubby and grow to about two teet high. The leaves are | thole on the ſtalk are pinnated, narrow, and cut Comin 
| Scabious pinnatifid, narrow, and of a pale-green colour. | on their edges. The ſtalk is upright, firm, and Scabious, | 
_ deſcribed. The flowers come out ſingly from the ends and | about two feet high. The flowers come out from 
| fides of the branches on naked footſtalks, are | the upper parts of the ſtalks on long footſtalks 
of a ſnowy-white colour, and appear in July, } are of a yellow colour, appear in July, and the 
but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ripe feeds in Eng- ſeeds ripen in the autumn. EO | 
; land. OE 5 Ihe eighth is the moſt tender of all theſe Method 
Devil's 4. Devil's Bit. The root is thick, ſhort, | ſpecies, and is propagated by planting the 795 ere 
oe bed. blackiſh, and ends abruptly as if it had been or cuttings in any of the ſummer months. They . ien 
idea. Pit off, which has occaſioned the name Devil's | muſt be thaded and duly watered until they have 23 5 
Bit to have been long in uſe for this plant. The | taken root; and in the autumn they may be re- 20 
ſtalks are ſingle, upright, jointed, and two feet | moved, obſerving to preſerve a ball of earth to 
high. The leaves are oval, ſpear ſhaped, ſmooth, | each root, into the places where they are de- 
and grow oppoſite to each other at the Joints. | ſigned to remain. The ſoil ſhould be naturally 
The flowers come out from the tops and ſides light, dry, warm, and the place well defended; 
of the upper parts of the ſtalks on ſhort foot- | otherwiſc they will be liable to be deſtroyed by 
ſtalks ; they are of a blue colour, appear in | our winters. For this reaſon, at the time of 
June, July, and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen | their removal, a few plants ſhould be ſet in pots, 
15 1. ſoon after the flowers are kalen. 3 ; to be houſed in bad weather, in order to preſerve 
5 There is a variety of this ſpecies with hairy | the forts in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be de— 
leaves and purple flowers. Ii ſtroyed. He | 
Medi. A decoction of this ſpecies, uſed as a garga- The other ſpecies are all propagated by parting Props 
| — riſm, is admirable for the cure of ſore throats. of the roots, or ſowing of the ſceds. The roots een 
55 E It is good againſt poiſons, and 1s ſaid to be no- are beſt parted in the autumn or latter end of ſpecies. 
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Titles. 


Wy 


ſeeds. Let theſe; therefore, be ſown in the ſpring, 


in beds of light earth made fine. Sift over 
them a little fine mould; and, if dry weather 
ſhould follow the performance, give them in 
evenings a ſlight watering, This will keep the 
ground cool and moiſt, and ſpeedily bring up the 
leeds. Soon after their appearance they muſt 
be thinned where they are 100 cloſe, muſt be 
duly watered in dry weather all ſummer, and 
kept clean from weeds; and in the autumn they 
may be removed to the places where they are 


deſigned to remain. The ſummer following they 


will flower, and perfect their feeds. The ninth 
ſpecies frequently dies ſoon after it has fiowered ; 


ſo that its leeds ſhould be regularly gathered at 


proper intervals to be ſown, to continue the fort 
in perfection and beauty. They all love a moiſt, 
loamy foil and the ſhade beſt z though they will 


grow ia almoſt any foil or ſituation. The firſt, 
fourth, and fifth ſpecies grow common in our 


poor meadows and paſtures, and are ſeldom cul- 
tivated. I hey are, nevertheleſs, beautiful flowers, 


and, were it not for their commonneſs, as de- 
ſerving of culture as many other perennials of 


our gardens. EC | | 
1. Common Fie'd Scabious is entitled, Scabioſa 


corollulis quadrifidis radiantibus, caule hiſpido, foliis | 


pinnalifidis, I;vis diſtantibus, Tabernæmontanus 


calls it, Scabioſa ervenſis ; Caipar Bauhine, Sca- 
bioſa pratenſis hirſuta; John Bauhine, Scabioſa 
major communior hirſuta, folio laciniato; Haller, 


Scal ioſa caule & foliis hirſutis, imis ovatis, ſupe- 
rioribus ſemipinnatis; Gerard, Scabioſa major vul- 


garis; and Parkinſon, Scæbioſa vulgaris pratenſis. 
it grows naturally in meadows and the borders | 


of fields in England and moſt countries of Eu- 
2. Alpine Scabious is, Scabioſa corollulis qua— 
drifidis equalibus feribus cernuis, foliis pinnatis, fo- 


liolis lanceolatis ſerratis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Scabioſa Alpina, foliis centaurii majoris It grows 


naturally on the Helvetian and Italian moun- 
tains. . . | 5 

3. Narrow: leaved Shrubby Scabious 1s, Sca- 
Bioſa corolitlis quadrijidis equalibus, ſquamis caly- 


ciuis ovatiis ol tuſis, foliis pinnatifidis. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Scabrofa fruticans anguctifolia alba; 
alſo, Scabioſa ficre glebeſo niveo. It is a native 
of Narbonne. | 

4. Devil's Bit is, Scalioſa corellulis guadrifidis 
equalipus, caule ſiniplici, ramis approximalis, foliis 
lanseolato-ovalis integerrimis. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Succiſa glalra; allo, Succiſa hir ſuta; Camme- 


rarius, Succiſa, ſ. morſus diaboli; Ray, Scabioſa 
radice ſucciſd, flare globoſo; Gerard, Morſus dia- 
oli; and Parkinſon, Morſus diaboli vulgaris, fore 
purpureo. It grows naturally in meadows and | 


paſture-grounds in England and moſt countries 
of Europe. | DS 

5. Leficr Field Scabious is, Scabioſa corollulis 
quinquefidis radiantibus, folits radicalibus ovatis 
crenatii, caulinis piunalis ſetaceis. Caſpar Bauhine 


cCalls it, Sadicſa, capitulo globoſo, major; allo, Sca- 
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vicſa, catituio gloloſo, minor; Cammerarius, Sca- 
vicja miner , Gerard, Scabioſa minor, five Colum- 
b.ria; and Parkinſon, Scabioſa minor campeſeris. 
It grows naturally on dry mountainous paſtures 
in England and moſt parts of Europe. 

6. Silvery Scabious is, Scabioſa ccrollulis quin- 
ueſidis, foliis pinnatis, laciniis lanceo/atis, pedun- 
cus nudis lævibus longiſimis. Tournefort calls it, 
Scabioſa Orienlalis argentea, foliis inferioribus in- 
ciſis; and Vaillant, Aſterocephalus perennis arg en- 
teus laciniatus, caule tenui eburneo. It grows na- 
turally in the Faſt. 

7. Grals-Icaved Scabious is, Scabioſa corollulis 
quinguefidis, foliis lineari-lanceolatis integerrimis, 
caule herbaceo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Scabioſa 
argentea anguſtifolia , John Bauhine, Scabioſa gra- 
minea argentea; and Vaillant, Afterocephalus ar- 
genteus graminifolins, flore ceruleo, It grows na- 
turally on the mountainous parts of Helvetia, 
and on mount Baldus. 5 

8. Shrubby Cretan Scabious is, Scabioſa corol- 
lulis quinquefidis, foliis lanceolatis confertiſſimis in- 
tegerrimis, caule fruticoſo. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Scabioſa ftellata, folio non diſſecto; Tournefort, 
Scabioſa Cretica fruteſcens, auricule urſi folio; and 

Vaillant, Aſterocephalus fruteſcens, leucoji folio lon- 
giore angufto. It grows naturally in Crete. | 

9. Yellow German Scabtous is, Scabioſa corol- 
lulis quinquefidis radiantibus, foliis lincaribus pin- 


1 


Sauvages calls it, Scabioſa ccrollulis quadrifidis, fo- 
liis pinnatis, foliolis lanccolatis fuperne inciſis; 
Caſpar Bauhine, Scabioſa multifido folio, flore Ra- 
veſcente; and Cluſius, Scabioſa VII. It grows 
naturally in dry meadows and paſtures in Ger- 
many. | : 


ceptacle, and ſurround it in various ſeries, the ra 
inner ones being gradually the ſmaller. _ 
Ihe perianthium is double, and both are fixed 
on the germen. The outer perianthium is ſhort, 
membranaceous, plicated, and permanent ; the 


inner is divided into five awl- ſhaped, capillary 


ſegments. 


2. CoROLLA. The florets have each one tu- 
bular petal, cut at the brim into four or five 
ſegments. „%% oy . 

3. STAMINA are four weak, awl-ſhaped, ca- 
pillary filaments, with oblong, incumbent an- 
theræ. e e 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 

below the receptacle, and furrounded by a va- 

gina in the manner of a calyx, a filiforme ſtyle 
the length of the corolla, and an obtuſe, ob- 
liquely-emarginated ſtigma. _ | 

5. PERICARPIUM, There is none. 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, oval, oblong, 

and crowned by the calyx, gd 


E H A N 


natis, radicalibus bipinnatis, petiolis perfoliatis. 


Scabioſa is of the claſs and order Tetrandria Claſs and 


Moenogynia; and the characters are, ” re | 
> 1 223 82 in the | 
1. CaLyx. The common perianthium is pa- Iinnæan 


tent, compoſed of many leaves, and contains Syſtem. 
many flowers. The foholes are placed on the re- The cha- 


cters. 
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$CANDIX, SHEPHERD NEEDLE, 
or VENUS COMB. 


T\HERE is one perennial of this genus, 


which uſually goes by the name of Sweet 
eie, c Fein.... | 

The root 1s large, thick, and has the taſte of 
Aniſced. The ſtalks are hairy, fiſtular, and 
will grow to be four or five feet high. The 
leaves are large, and very much reſemble thoſe 


of Fern, on which account ſome have given this 


plant the appellation of Sweet Fern. The flowers 
terminate the ſtalk in umbels, are of a white 


colour, and very fragrant; they will be in blow 


in May or June, and ripen their feeds in July. 
I heſe are long, angular, furrowed, and, like the 
root, have the flavour of Aniſeed. ; 


This ſpecies is of exceeding eaſy culture. Sow | 


the ſeeds in any ſoil or ſituation, and they will 
_ readily come up; after which nothing more is 


to be done, than to thin the plants to proper 


diſtances, and keep them clean from weeds. 
When they have once flowered, they will afford 
you a conſtant ſupply from ſcattered ſeeds, which 
will come up without any trouble. 

This ſpecies is titled, Scandix ſeminibus ſul- 


catis angulatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Myrrbis 


major, Cicutaria odorata; and Dodonzus, Myr- 
rhis. It grows naturally in Germany and Italy. 


Claſs and Scandix is of the claſs and order Pentandria 


Digynia; and the characters are, 


with roundiſh antheræ. 


on the other. 


1. Caryx, The general umbel is long, and 
compoſed of few rays; but the partial conſiſts 
of many. 8 = 
There 1s no general involucrum, but the um- 
bellulæ have a partial one, compoſed of five 
leaves about the ſame length with themſelves. 
The proper perianthium is hardly diſcernible. 
2. CoroLLa. The general corolla is deformed, 
and radiated. There are both hermaphrodite and 
temale flowers. Thoſe in the diſk are each of 
them compoſed of five inflexed, heart-ſhaped, 
equal petals thoſe in the radius have five in- 
flexed, heart-ſhaped, unequal petals. 
3. STAMINA conſiſt of nve capillary filaments 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 
ſituated below the flower, and of two permanent, 
ſubulated ſtyles the length of the ſmalleſt petal, 
with obtuſe ſtigmas. 7 = 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The fruit 
is very long, awl- ſhaped, and conſiſts of two 


parts. e 5 „„ 
6. SE MINA. The ſeeds are two, one being 


lodged in each of the parts. They are awl- 
ſhaped, ſulcated, convex on one ſide, and plane 
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e „ cocoon. 


SCHEUCHZERIA, 


Enn is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


called the Leſſer Flowering Ruſh. 

The root is ſlender, jointed, and creeping un- 
der the ſurface of the ground. The radical leaves 
are narrow, pointed, three or four inches long, 
and of a pale-green colour, The ſtalk is round, 
ſingle, jointed, five or ſix inches high, and adorned 
with leaves growing ſingly at the joints, and 
ſurrounding it with their baſe. The flowers come 


out ſingly from the upper parts of the ſtalks | 


on ſlender footſtalks ; they are of a greeniſh- 
yellow colour, moderately large, appear in July 
and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. : | 


This ſpecies is propagated by parting of the 


LESSER FLOWERING 
RUSH: 1 


roots at any time of the year, but more eſpe- 


cially in the autumn, when the flowers are paſt; 


they will then ſoon take to the ground, and 


ſhoot forth ſtrong for flowering the ſummer fol- 
lowing... _ 8 3 
It is alſo propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 


the ſpring, in beds of light, moiſt earth. After 


the plants come up, they muſt be kept clean 
from weeds all ſummer, and duly watered in dry 
weather; and in the autumn they may be re- 
moved to the places where they are deſigned to 
remain. | 

This ſpecies grows naturally on bogs and in 


watery places in the northern parts of Europe. Proper 
This directs us to aſſign it ſome damp, cold, and ſituation. 


moiſt 
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moiſt part of the garden, which will ſuit its na- 
ture better chan a warmer place. 
Tiules. There being no other ſpecies of this genus yet 
| known, it ſtands with the name, ſimply, Scheuch- 
zeria. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Funcus floridus 
miner; Scheuchzer, Juncoidi affints palufris ; and 
Loeſel, Gramen junceum aquaticum, ſemine race- 
moſo. It grows naturally in moiſt places in Lap- 
land, Helvetia, Sweden, and Pruſſia. 
Claſs and Scheuchzeria is of the claſs and order Hexandria 
order in Fyigynia; and the characters are, | 
Linnzan . CalLxx is a perianthium compoſed of ſix 
ſylem. oblong, acute, reflexed, patent, permanent 


The cha- Jeaves. 
ratters, 


2, CoROLLA. There is none. 


3. STAMINA are ſix very ſhort, flaccid, capil- 
lary filaments, with long, upright, compreſſed, 
obtuſe anthere. 


4. PisSTIiLLUM conſiſts of three oval, com- 


preſſed germens the length of the calyx, no 


ſtyles, but oblong ſtigmas, which are obtuſe at 
2 top, and adhere to the germen on the out- 
ide. 


5. PERICAR IVA conſiſts of three roundiſh, 


compreſſed, inflated, reflexed, diſtant, bivalved 
_ capſules. | 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, and oblong. 
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HE Engliſh ſpecies of this genus are, 
Sect 1. Long-rooted Baſtard Cyperus. _ | 
DPreteve 2. Black-headed Bog- ruſn. 
1 3. Brown Baſtard Cyperus. 
4. Compreſſed Baſtard Cyperus. 
5. White-gowered Ruſh-graſs. 

IS 1. Long-rooted Baſtard Cyperus. The root is 
ts" X thick, long, creeping, and of a blackiſh colour 
Long- on the outlide. The leaves are numerous at the 
rooted crown of the root, long, carinated, prickly on 
battard * the back and edges, broad at the bottom, and 

8 Perüs- diminiſh gradually to a point. The ſtalks are 
upright, taper, jointed, and four or five feet 
high. The flowers come out in panicles from 
the tops of the ſtalks, are in perfection in July 
and Auguſt, and are jucceeded by ſmall, black, 
gloſſy ſeeds, which ripen in September. | 
Black. 2. Black- headed Bog-ruſh. The root is fibrous, 
headed and of a black colour. The leaves are ſmooth, 
Bog wih triangular, and ſix or eight inches long. The 
delcribed. ſtalk is round, naked, ſmooth, purpliſh near the 
baſe, and a foot and a half high. The flowers 
are produced from the tops of the ſtalks in oval 
heads, are of a blackiſh-brown colour, appear 
in June, and are ſucceeded by whitiſh, gloſly 
ſeeds, which ripen in Augult. COOLS 
Deferiv. 3. Brown Baſtard Cyperus. The leaves are 
p- AS | : 
tion of graſſy, narrow, pointed, and four or five inches 
Brown high, The ſtalks are ſlender, taper, naked, and 
eight or ten inches high. The flowers are col- 
lected at the tops of the ſtalks in the form of 
double ſpikes ; they are ſmall, of a browniſh co- 
| lour, appear in July, and the feeds ripen in Au- 
_ guſt, ; | 
and , 4. Compreſſed Baſtard Cyperus, The root is 
Com- creeping, ſlender, and fibrated. The leaves are 
e, graſly, narrow, pointed, and eight or ten inches 
Cyperus. high. The ſtalks are roundiſh, three-cornered, 
| naked, and twelve or fifteen inches high. The 
flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in 
diſtichous, compreſſed ſpikes z they are of a 
brown colour, appear in July, and are ſucceeded 
by ſmall, greyith, gloſſy ſeeds, which ripen in 
White. Auguſt. | | 
flowering 5. White-flowering Ruſh - graſs. The root 
Ruſh. conſiſts of a few blackiſh fibres collected into a 
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head. The leaves are numerous, ſetaceous, and 


eight or ten inches long, The ſtalks are rigid, 


firm, almoſt three - ſquare, leafy, and about a 


foot high. The flowers come out in bunches 


from the upper parts of the ſtalk; they are f 


a fine bright whice colour, appear in July, and 
the feeds nipen in Avguſt © t. 
 Thele graſſes grow naturally by waters, and 
in boggy, marſhy places in many parts of Eng- 
land, and are not cultivated. . Nevertheleſs, if 


any-one is defirous of having a few plants to be 

ready for. oblervation, it may be ealily effected 

by parting of the roots at any time of the year, 
or 10 


Method 
of propa» 
gation. 


wing the ſceds, as ſoon as they are ripe, in 


the autumn or ſpring following; obſerving to 
allow them ſome moiſt, damp part of the garden 


tor their reſidence. ; | 5 
1. Long rooted Baſtard Cyperus is entitled, 


Schoenus culmo tereti, foliis margine dorſoque acu— 


lealis. Scheuchzer calls it, P/eudo-cyperus paluſtris, 


 foliis & caring ſerratis; Caſpar Bauhine, Cyperus 


longus inodorus Cerinauicus; and Moriſon, Cyperus 


Titles: | 


longus inodorus major, foliis & carind ſerratis. It 


grows naturally in marſhy places in moſt countries 


of Europe. 


2. Black - headed Bog-ruſh is, Schoenus culmo | 


tereti nudo, capitulo ovato, involucri diphylli val- 


vuld alterd ſubulats longd. Moriſon calls it, un- 


cus levis minor, paniculi glomeratd nigricante; 


Magnol, Funcus lithoſpermi ſemine; Scheuchzer, 


Junco affinis capitulo glomerato nigricante; and 
Merret, Gramen ſparteum nigro capitulo, It grows 


naturally in bogs, and moiſt, turfy places in moſt 


parts of Europe. | 
3. Brown Baſtard Cyperus is, Schoenus culmo 


tereti nudo, ſpicd duplici, involucri valuuli majore 


ſpicam æquante. Moriſon calls it, Gramen cype- 
roides minimum, cariophylli preliferi capitulo fim- 
plici ſquamato; Ray, Juncello accedens graminifolia 


plantula, capitulis armeriæ proeliferœ. It grows 


naturally in marſhy places in England and Goth- 
land. 

4. Compreſſed Baſtard Cyperas is, Schoenus cul- 
mo ſubtriquetro nudo, ſpicd diſtichd, involucro mo- 
nophyllo. Micheli calls it, Qperella montana ſpi- 


cata, radice repente, caule rotundo triquætro, ſpicd 
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fuſcd ccimpreſſi difticha, ſemine cixereo; Plukenet, 
Gramen cvperoiaes ſpicd fimplici compreſſa diftichd. 
It grows naturally in England, Helvetia, and 
Italy. | | FE, 
5. White-flowered Ruſh-graſs is, Schoenus cul- 


mo ſubtriquetro folioſo, floribus faſciculatis, foliis 


ſetaceis. 


In the Hertus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Scheenus floſculis faſciculatis. Moriſon calls it, 
Cyperus pealufiris birſutus minor, paniculis albis ; 
Micheli, Cyperella palufris, capitulis umbellatis 


primum albis, deinde fulvis; Plukenet, Gramen 


Claſs an1 


order in 


the Lin- 


DX an 


ſyſtem. 


Iatrodac- 
tory ob- 
ſct vations 


lugulæ accedens glabrum, in paluſtribus proveniens, 


| 


paniculatum; Scheuchzer, Gramen cyperoides pa- 


luſtre leucantbemum; and Merret, Gramen cype- 
roides, albis glumis. It grows naturally in marſhy, 
boggy places in England and moſt of the northern 
countries of Europe, | | 


Schoenus is of the claſs and order Triandria Mo- 


nogynia; and the characters are, 


1. Car vx is a glume compoſed of two large, The cha. 
erect, attenuated, permanent valves, and con- *aters. 


tains many flowers. 


2. CoROLLA is ix, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, con- 
nivent, permanent petals, which are unequal in 
ſituation, nearly imbricated in their diſpoſition 

» 
and the outer ones are the ſhorteſt. 

3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments, with 


| oblong, erect anther. 


4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, triquetrous, 
obtuſe germen, a ſetaceous ſtyle the length of 
the ſtamina, and a ſlender, trifid ſtigma. —_ 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeed 
is contained in the corolla, which becomes looſe, 
and diſcharges it, when ripe. 

6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, ſuboval, gloſſy, 
obſcurely three - cornered, and thickeſt in the 


| upper part. | 
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1 ſeveral ſpecies of this genus, with 


their varieties, are pretty ornaments in the 
flower-garden. They have a genteel appearance 


when in blow, without the rambling look of 


many of the ſorts of perennial flowers; and as 


their culture is eaſy, and they will grow in al- 
molt any ſoil or ſituation, they are much coveted 


| by all, and greatly preferred by thoſe who have 


not room for a general collection, becauſe many of 


them together will require to occupy but a ſmall 


ſpace. Of this nature, a number of ſpecies, with 
their varieties, may be ſelected, in the courſe of 


this work, to afford a field of entertainment to 
the curious lover of flowers, in the compals of a 


Species, 


Common 


Squill 
ceicribed. 


few borders, properly diſpoſed, in a ſmall ſpace 
of garden for them. | 

The different ſpecies of the Scilla, then, are 
uſually called, 7-7 | CD 
1. The Common Squill, or Sea Onion, 

The Lily Hyacinth. 1 

The Italian Star Hyacinth. 

The Peruvian Hyacinth. 


Hyacinth. 

. The Vernal Star Hyacinth. 
The Autumnal Star Hyacinth. 
The Single-leaved Star Hyacinth, 
. Common Squill, or Sea Onion. The root 
of this ſpecies is a large tunicated bulb, from 
the bottom of which iſſue many long fibres. The 
coats of this bulb lie over each other like thoſe 
of our Garden Onion; they are thick, and full 
of a ſlimy, acrid juice. The leaves are-about a 
foot and a half long, and three inches broad at 
the bottom, from which they gradually diminiſh 
to a point; they are of a thick conſiſtence, 


ern 


juicy, and of a delightful bright - green colour. 


Thus they continue all winter, but die in the 
ſpring when the flower-ſtalk ariſes. This flower- 


ſtalk, which is green, ſucculent, and round, will 


ariſe from two feet to à yard in length. The 


ſatisfy the curioſity. 


indivi 


ſpread open. 


detergent is well known. 
to flower in gardens, though not continued there and fro. 


CccCvIIII. 


i. 


flowers ornament the top to near half way down, 


the bottom being naked; they compoſe a thyrſe 
of a e form, are white, and each 
ual floret has a ſtar- like appearance, being 
compoſed of ſix petals with acute points that 


There are two ſorts of this ſpecies, one with yarictie. 


a red, and another with a white root, which 


have induced ſome perſons to believe they are 


diſtinct ſpecies ; but we have reaſon to ſuppoſe 


they are accidental varieties only ; though moſt 


virtue is attributed to the White-rooted ſort. 


The uſe of theſe bulbs as an emetic and Medici! 
They may be made properties 


pagation 


long, by planting them in drift or ſea ſand at 5f it. 


the time of their leaves decaying, throwing over 
them now and then falted water; and with this 


management they may be kept for a few years, 


if they are protected from froſt in the winter. 


{| But this is hardly worth while. If a perſon has 
3 got the bulbs, they may be eaſily made to flower 
The Byzantine, or Borage - flowered Star 


once in that manner; which may be ſufficient to 


2. The Lily Hyacinth is ſo called fiom the 


reſemblance it has in its root and leaves to the T'* Lig 


Hyacinth 


| Common Lily. It hath the ſame kind of ſquam- bed. 
mous bulb, from the bottom of which iſſue ſe- 8 


veral long fibres; it is yellow, and the ſcales 
are thick, and full of juice. The leaves much 
reſemble thoſe of the Lily in figure, though they 
are much ſmaller. The flower- ſtalk will ariſe to 
about a foot in height; it is round, ſucculent, 
green, and has its top ornamented with flowers 
of a ſtarry figure: Theſe are uſually of a beau- 


tiful blue colour, and their time of blowing is June. 


There are the White and the Red-flowering varieties. 
Lily Hyacinth, which have been claſſed by ſome 
as diſtinct ſpecies; but they are varieties only. 
Nevertheleſs, they are equally valuable to the 
Gardener, as they encreaſe the number of his 
| | lorts ; 
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The 
Italian 
Star 

H yacinth 
deſcribed, 


Varieties. 


Deſcrip „ 


ſorts; and as the White and Red F lowering ſorts 
are not ſo frequent, a great reſpect is ſnewn them 
on that account, though the colours are not near 
ſo good of the ſort. 

3. The name of Italian is uſed for the third 
ſpecies only by way of diſtinction; for it is not al- 
together certain, that it flouriſhes in its wild ſtate 
in any part of that country. Befler calls it, 
Hyacintbus ſtellaris Italicus; but it does not ap- 
pear that he met with it otherwiſe than in gar- 
dens; ſo that it might be as well titled the 
Engliſh, as it has for many years been an old 
inhabitant of our gardens. The root of this 
ſpecies, differing from the others, is a folid bulb, 
white, -roundith, and ſends out many fibres 
trom the baſe. The leaves are obtuſe, pointed, 
tolerably broad, ſtriated, and of a pale - green 
colour. The ſtalk is round, thick, and of a 
pale - green colour ; it will be near a foot in 


length, and the top is ornamented with a large, 


broad, conical tuft of flowers. Theſe will be in 
blow the beginning of May; and each floret is 
compoſed of ſix oval petals, which by expanding 


themſelves have the appearance of rays of a ſtar 


which they form, 55 | 
Of this ſpecies there are two varieties, viz. the 


Blue and the Grey ; both equally valuable, as | 


being equally common, and of equal culture. 


tion of the are two principal varieties, viz. the Blue and the 


| Peruvian, 


tiful, being of a fine ſhining-green colour: They 


lowed, and conſiderably broad at their baſe, tho? 


White. The root is a ſolid bulb, large, found, 


compact, and covered with a brown coat; its 
ſhape is inclined to an oblong ; and its baſe is 
prominent, ſending from thence many long, 
thick fibres. The leaves are few, ſeldom ex- 
ceeding five in number ; but they are very beau- 


are about half a foot or more in length, hol- 


narrower upwards. Theſe leaves ſpring from the 
bulbs in the autumn, and would be more delightful 


in the winter, were it not for their natural {pread- 


ing property over the ground ; for thus they are 
ſubje& to have their fine ſhining-green colour 


concealed by the beſpattered dirt occaſioned by 
the heavy rains; which is too often their fate, and 


to which they would not be ſo liable, were their 
poſition more erect. The flower-ſtalks are about 
as high as the leaves are long; they are thick, 
ſucculent, of a pale-green colour, and ornamented 
at top with a large cluſter of flowers forming 
the figure of a cone, their footſtalks being larger 
downwards, and diminiſhing gradually to the top. 
Each of theſe flowers is compoſed of fix petals, 
which ſpread open in a ftar-like manner. Eoth 


the Blue and the White ſorts flower at the 


lame time, and have exactly the ſame pro- 


perties. Their time of blow is in May, and 


after which the green leaves will ſhoot out afreſh 


Byzantine 


their ſeeds will ripen in July or Auguſt; ſoon 


from the bulbs. | | 

6. The Byzantine, or Borage-flowered Star Hya- 
cinth. This ſpecies goes by different names amongſt 
Gardeners; tome calling it the Early Star Hyacinth, 
and others the Vernal, which is a meaning of 


the ſame import; but either of theſe is very 


proper for any of the ſorts of this tribe, as they 
are moſt of them vernal, or early-flowering plants, 
Others again, who are better acquainted with the 
original, call it the Byzantine Hyacinth ; Byzan- 
tium being the place of its native growth, from 
whence it was introduced into our gardens above 
170 years ago. I have met with ſome Gardeners 


who have never heard of any of theſe names, and 


yet are well acquainted with the plant; and with 
them, and not improperly as a diſtinction, it goes 
by the name of the Borage-flowered Hyacinth, 


from the reſemblance the flower hath to thoſe of 


4. Peruvian Hyacinth. Of this ſpecies there 


— * _ 1 
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the Common Borage ; and it has been dittin- 
guiſhed by a title of the fame meaning by ſome 
former botaniſts of note. The root is a large, 


ſolid, fleſhy bulb, which is nearly round, and of 


a purpliſh colour. The leaves are tew, being 
ſeldom more than four or five; they are about 
a foot in length, hardly an inch broad, hollowed, 
channelled, of a delighttul ſhining - green co- 
lour, which is often ſullied by the da{hing of the 
mould in heavy rains, and for the moſt part lie 
upon the ground. The ſtalks, which will be two 
or three according to the ſtrength of the roor, 
will be of different heights ; the ſtrongeſt arifing 


to near a foot, the others proportionably ſhorter ; 


they are hardly round, being a little ridged, and 


are of a purpliſh colour, tender, full of juice, 


and have their top terminated by a ſpike of 
flowers, each of which reſembles that of our 


Common Borage. Theſe flowers ſtand ſingly on 


lender foot-ftalks, on which account they are a 
little drooping. Each is compoled of fix petals, 


that ſpread open with great uniformity and beauty, 
They are oblong, end in acute points, and are 
of a clear ſky-blue colour. I his ſpecics Bowers 
in March, and the ſeeds will be ripe by the end 
of May. | 5 


6. Vernal Star Hyacinth. Of this ſpecies there * | 
are two principal varieties, viz. the Blue and 


the White. The root is roundiſh and ſolid, but 
rather a ſmall bulb, which ſends forth two leaves 


only beſides the flower-ſtalk. "Theſe leaves are 


of a delightful ſhining-green colour, channelled, 


| hardly an inch broad, and about half a foot in 


length. Between theſe the flower -ſtalk ariſes, 
which is alſo channelled, ſlender, tender, and 
full of juice. The top is ornamented by a tuft 
of flowers on longiſh footſtalks, which are ſlen- 


| der, but of ſufficient ſtrength to ſupport the 


flowers in an erect poſition. The flowers are 
but thinly placed on the ſtalk ; and though thoſe 


| neareſt the baſe are on moderately long foot- 


ſtalks, they gradually diminiſh in length to the 
top. Each is compoſed of {ix petals, and they 


ſpread open in the uſual beautiful ſtar- like manner. 
The flowers appear early in March, and are blue 


or white according to their nature in the variety; 


their ſtamina are either blue or white according 


to the colour of the petals they belong to; and 


their ſeeds will be ripe by the end of May or be- 


ginning of June, 


7. The Autumnal Star Hyacinth. The root — £ 
conſiſts of a ſmall, round, white, ſolid bulb. 2h 
From this proceed a few ſmall, flender, linear 


leaves, about half a foot in length, which come 
out in September, and remain green all winter, 
but die away in the ſpring. In the center of 
theſe leaves ariſes the flower-flalk ; the ſtrongeſt of 
which will be about the length of the leaves; and 
when there is more than one, it is proportionably 
ſhorter and has fewer flowers. The flowers that 


ornament the top of the ſtalk grow in a ſmall 


corymbus, and have naked footſtalks, which 
ariſe one over the other the length of the flower. 
Each floret is ſmall, and of a pale- blue colour; 
and the petals are expanded in the uſual ſtar- like 


manner. It will be in blow the beginning of 
September. This ſpecies is chiefly valued on 
account of the flowers coming out at this un- 
uſual ſeaſon; alſo, on account of the leaves, 
which will be green and in a growing ſtate during 


the whole courſe of the winter months. 5 
8. Single- leaved Star Hyacinth. This ſpecies 
hath a ſmall, roundiſh, ſolid bulb, from whence 


grows a ſingle, roundiſh leaf. The ſtalk is tender, Star 

roundiſh, and riſes to about the height of ſix Hyacinth. 
or ſeven inches. The top is ornamented with 
white ſtarry flowers; they are ſmall, and appear 
early in the ſpring, but ſeldom continue in blow 
| | longer 


Single- | 
leaved 
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longer cha a fortnight, and the ſceds are ripe 
in a few weeks after. 

The culture ef theſe ſorts is very eaſy, and 
they will multiply themſclves very faſt by their 
offsets. A common border of garden mould will 
do for them all. To have them in perfection, 
they ſhould be removed every two or three years, 
and their offsets cleared off and planted out : 
They alſo will flower and become good plants 
the ſecond year after. 


Any of them are eaſily raiſed from ſeeds; but 


this 15 hardly worth while, for they will be four or 
five years after they come up, before they flower. 


If any perſon chules to practiſe this method, 


it may be done by ſowing them an inch deep, in 
October, in common fine garden mould. In the 
ſpring they will come up, and require no other 


trouble during two years than Keeping them clean 


from weeds ; At which time they ſhould be taken 
up and planted in beds at ſix inches aſunder, 
where they may remain until they flower, which 
will be in two or three years after. 

Dr. Hill ſays, the way to have the colours of 
theſe plants in perfection is, to raiſe them from 


ſeeds; for which purpoſe he orders a ſtrange 


compoſt made of fowls dung, &c. But what he 
advances is as abſurd as the compoſt he recom- 


mends ; for ſeedlings of the Scilla, as well as the 
| Hyacinthus, will not have one in twen ty when they 


come to flower that will have their colours per- 


fect, or, as he terms it, of a celeftial blue; and 


when the ſorts are good they are beſt preſerved, 
and with much more expedition multiplied, by 


_ offsets. | 

1. The Common $quill, or Sea Onion, is en- 
titled, Scilla nudiflora, brafieis refractis. Caſpar | 
Bauhine calls it, Scilla vulgaris, radice rubra; 
allo, Scilla radice alba; and Cluſius, Scilla Hiſpa- | 


nica. It grows common on the ſandy ſea-ſhores 


in Spain, Sicily, and moſt of the warm parts of 


Europe. 


2. The Lily Hyacinth is, Scilla * ſqua- 


mata, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hyacinthus ftel- 


laris, folio & radice lilii; and Tournefort, Litio- 
Macint bus vulgaris, fore cæruleo. It grows common 


in 77 15 Portugal, the Pyrenees, &c. 
. Italian Hyacinth is, Scilla radice ſolidd, co- 
8 Oe bemiſpberice as Bauhine calls 


MR! D IEG KRG MMI SDN ade 0e O O0 Xx cx. WIE 


C-H AP. 


SCIRPUS, RUSH GRASS. 


HE Engliſh ſpecies of this genus are uſually 
called, 


1. Club Ruſh. 

2. Dwarf Club Ruſh. 

3. Leaſt Upright Club Ruſh, 

4. Floating Club Ruſh. 

5. Bull Ruſh. | 

6. Round-headed Bull Ruſh. 

7. Pointed Bull Ruſh. 

8. Round-rooted Baſtard Cyperus. 
9. Millet Cyperus-Grals. 


| fellaris Byzantinus. It grows naturally in Byzan- 


— 


| folio teretiuſculo, latere ſulſpicato. John Bauhine | 


* nn mes Bi is. ts. 


it, N ſtellaris * cinercus; Beller, 
Hyacintbus feellarts Italicus; and Cluſins, Elyaci u. 
thus Aellatus cinerei coloris. It 1 is ot Uncertain ori- 
ginal. 

4. Peruvian Hyacinth is, Scilla radice ſalidt, 
corymbo conferto conico. C. Bauhine calls it, Bya- 
cinthus Indicus bulboſus flellatus z and Cluſius, 
Hyacinihus bulboſus Peruanus. It grows common 
in Luſitania. | 

5. The Byzantine, or Borage-flowered Star 
Hyacinth is, Scilla floribus Iateralbus alternis ab- 
nutantibus. C. Bauhine calls it, Hyacinthus ftel- 
laris ceruleus amænus; and Beſler, Hyaciui bus 


tium. 

6. Vernal Star Hyacinth 1s, Scilla radice ſolid a 
Horibus erefiuſculis paucioribus. C. Bauhine calls 
it, Hyacinthus ellaris bifolius Germanicas; Fuch- 
fius, Hyacinthus ceruleus.mas minor ; and Clufius, 
Hyacinthus Sellatus, albs fore. It grows naturally 
in France and Germany. 

7. The Autumnal Star Hyacinth is, Scilla 
radice ſolidd, foliis filiformibus linearibus, floribus 
corymboſis, pedunculis nudis adſcendentibus longitudiue 
floris. Sauvages calls it, Scilla radice ſolid, ſcapo 
multiſloro, floribus capitatts Rand Cluſius, Hyacin- 
thus autumnalis miner. It grows common in 
France, Spain, and Germany, allo in MF Pts: 
of England. 

8. The Single-leaved Star Hyacinth is, Scilla 


calls it, Bulbus monophyllus, fre albo, It grows 
| naturally in Luſitania. 


Scilla is of the clats and order Hexandria Claſs BR 


Monogynia ; and the characters are, | order 
1. CaLyx. There is none. „ 
2. CoroLLa conſiſts of fix oval and very pa- 3 
J The cha 


STAMINA are ſix ſubulated filaments about rafters, 
half the length of the corolla, with oblong in- 
cumbent antheræ. 

4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a n germen, | 
a ſingle ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
ſimple ſtigma. Fa 
5. PrRICARPIUM is a nearly oval, ſmooth, | 
three-furrowed capſule, formed of three valves, 


| and containing three cells. 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and roundiſh, 


CCCCIX. 


I. Club Ruſh. The root is ſlender, fibrous, . 
and creeping. The ſtalks are round, ſmooth, eee 
full of a ſpungy pith, uſually reddiſh at the Club 
bottom, and about a foot or à foot and a half 
high. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in oval 
. they are of a brown colour, and appear 

in Ju 

2. Dear Club Ruſh. The root is creeping, 2 
and ſcaly. The ſtalks are naked, ſtriated, reddiſh Dwarf | 
near the bottom, and five or ſix inches high. The © Clap. 


flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in Ra 
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ſmall ſhort heads, and are in greateſt plenty in 
July. 8 


Leaſt bt. 3: Leaſt Upright Club Ruſh. The ſtalk is 
Upright. ſlender, naked, taper, ſetiforme, and four or 
five inches high. The flowers terminate the ſtalk 
in ſmall owal ſpikes, and are in greateſt plenty in 
Auguſt. a | 
2 4. Floating Club Ruſh. The ſtalks are leafy, 
BY 


nt . flaccid, taper, and ſix or eight inches long. The 
Floating A 82 en EE en, 

(lob flowers terminate the ſtalks in ſmall imbricated 
Ruſh, ſpikes, and are moſt common in July and Au— 


guſt. 


BullRuſh, 5. Bull Ruſh. The root is thick, creeping, of 


a blackiſh-red colour on the outſide, and white 


within. The ſtalks are numerous, thick, round, 


taper, ſmooth, without knots, full of a white 
ſpongy pith, of a ſtrong green colour on the 
outſide, and five or fix feet high. The flowers 
are collected in oval imbricated ſpikes growing on 
naked footſtalks; they are harſh to the touch, of 


a dark-brown colour, and are in full blow in 


July and Auguſt. | 1 
| Rovnd- 6. Round- headed Bull Ruſh. The ſtalk is 


beaded, round, taper, naked, green, full of pith, and of 
different heights in different ſituations. The 
flowers are collected in roundiſh imbricated ſpikes, 


at the baſe of which are ſituated two unequal, 
| ſharp-pointed leaves, and their time of blow is 
and July. EIT Soak 5 


Poitited 7. Pointed Bull Ruſh, The ſtalk is triangu- | 
rigid, but yet ſoft to the touch, naked, and 


Bull Ruſh, lar 


terminates in a very ſharp point. The flowers 
come out in roundiſh naked ſpikes from the ſides 


of the ſtalks near the top, and appear in July and 


| Auguſt. 5 
Round - 


” $. Round-rooted Baſtard Cyperrs. The root 
rootec 0 ; | 
Baſlard is round, Knotty, hard, fibrated, and creeping. 
Cyperus, The ſtalks are triangular, and two or three feet | 


high. The flowers are produced in panicles at 


the tops of the ſtalks, and appear chiefly in Au- 


and | guſt, 


ities =. Miller Cyperus Graiſk. { he ſtalks are tri-⸗ 


Cyperus- angular, a foot and a half or two feet high, and 
Graſs adorned with ſharp- pointed leaves, which grow 
deſcribed. ſingly at the joints, and ſurround it with their 
baſe. The flowers are collected in leafy umbels 
compoſed of many ſmall imbricated ſpikes at 

the tops of the ſtalks, and appear in July. 
NDMDTNToone of theſe ſpecies are cultivated plants, 
Method but may nevertheleſs be eaſily effected, if a perſon 
po ie is deſirous of having a few of them, in ſome 
mem, boggy or moiſt parts of his ground, by planting 
the roots at any time of the year, but more eſpe- 
cially in the autumn, ſoon after they have done 
flowering. | | „ 
Titles. 1. Club Ruſh is entitled, Scirpus culmo teret: 
nudo, ſpicd ſubovati terminali, Van Royen calls 
it, Scrpus culmo nudo, ſpicù terminali ſubovats ; 
Tournefort, Scirpus equiſeti capitulo majori , Caſpar 
Bauhine, Juncus paluſtris, capitulb equiſeti, major ; 
and Loeſcl, Funcellus cyperoides capitulo ſimplici. 


It grows naturally in ditches, rivers, bogs, and | 


moiſt places in England, and moſt countries of 
Europe. | | 
2. Dwarf Club Ruth is, Scirpus culmo ſtriato 
nudo, ſpicd bivalvi terminali longitudine calycis, ra- 


dicibus ſquamuld interſtindtis. In the Flora Lapp. 


it is termed, Scirpus felio culmi unico. Tourne- 
fort calls it, Scirpus montanus capitulo breviore; 
Ray, Juncus parvus paluſtris, cum parvis capitulis 
eguiſeti; and Caſpar Bauhine, Gramen junceum, 
foliis et ſpicd junci, minus. It grows naturally in 
moiſt places in moſt countries of Europe. 
3. Leaſt Upright Club Ruſh is, Scirpus culmo 
tereti nudo ſetiformi, ſpica ovatd terminals bivalvi 
ſeminibus nudis. Van Royen calls it, Scirpus mag- 


nitudine aciculæ; Scheuchzer, Juncus minimus, 


Vol. I, | 


| | ſpicd breviore ſquamoſd ſpadiced Plukenet, Jun- 


— Dr 


cellus minimus, capitulis eguiſeti; and Moriſon, 
Juncellus omnium minimus, capitulis equiſeti. It 
grows naturally in waters and moiſt places in molt 
countries of Europe. 

2. Floating Club Ruth is, Scirpus culmis tere- 
tibus nudis alternis, caule folioſo flaccido, Guettard 
calls it, Scirpus foliis linearibus planis alter natin 
faſciculatis, ſpicd terminali; Van Royen, Scirpus 
caule folioſo flaccido, ſcapis alternis capitatis , Tour- 
nefort, Scirpus eguiſeti capitulo minori ; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Funcellus, capitulis equiſeti, minor flui- 
tans; and Ray, Gramen junceum clavatum mini- 
mum. It grows naturally in ditches, ponds, and 


moiſt places in England, France, and Ger- 
many. | 
5. Bull Ruſh is, Scirpus culmo tereti nudo, 
ſpicis ovatis pluribus pedunculatis terminalibus. Van 
| Royen calls it, Scirpus ſpicis copioſis; Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Juncus maximus, fi ſcirpus major; Tourne- 
fort, Scirpus paluſtris alliſſimus; Parkinſon, Funcus 
bis maximus; and Gerard, Juncus aquaticus 
maximus. It grows naturally in rivers, brooks, 
and ſtanding waters in molt countries of Eu— 
„„ | 5 
6. Round-headed Bull Ruſh is, Scirpus culmo 
tereli nudo, ſpicis ſubglobofis glomeratis pedunculatis, 
involucro diphyllo inequali mucronalo. Sauvages 
calls it, Scirpus paniculd folum folioſd, ſpicis globeſis 
pedunculatis lateralilus; Caſpar Bauhine, Juncus 
acutus maritimus, capitulis rolundis; Scheuchzer, 
Scirpoides maritimum, capitulis ſparſis glomeratis; 
Tournefort, Scirpus maritimus, capitulis rotundiori- 
bus glomeratis; Parkinſon, Juncus acutus marit:- 
mus alter; and Dalechamp, Iloloſeænus. It grows 
naturally on the ſea-ſhores of England, and molt 
of the ſouthern countries of Europe. „ 
7. Pointed Bull Ruſh is, Scis pus culimo trigueiro 
nudo acuminato laterali, ſpicis conglomeratis. Mi- 
cheli calls it, Scirpo-cyperus maritimus; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Jancus acutus maritimus, caule triquetro 
rigido et molli; and Plukenet, Funcus acutus ma- 
ritimus, caule triquetro rigido, mucrone punzente. 
It grows naturally on the ſea-ſhores, and by the 
ſides of waters in England, Italy, Helvetia, and 
Virginia. „Mo | 
8. Round-rooted Baſtard Cyperus is, Sc irpus 
culmo triquetro, paniculs conglobats foliaced, ſpicu- 
| lerum ſquamis trifidis : intermedid ſubulatd. Van 
Royen calls it, Cyperus culmo triquetro, peniculs 
foliaced, pedunculis fimplicifſimis, ſpicis confertis; 
 Guettard, Cyperus paniculd ſubſeſſili, capitatis ſub- 
| ovatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Cyperus rotundus inodorus 
Cermanicus; allo, Cyperus rotundus inodorus Angli- 
cus; allo, Gramen cyperoides, paniculd ſparſd, majus; 
| Scheuchzer, Cyperus paniculd compatid, e ſpicis 
teretibus caſſioribus compoſil; and Micheli, Scirpo- 
cyperus paluſtris, radice repente nodoſd inodord, pa- 
niculd ſparſd, capitulis majoribus. It grows natu- 
rally on the ſea-ſhores, and by the ſides of rivers 
in moſt countries of Europe. ” 
9. Millet Cyperus-Grafs is, Scirpus ctilmo trique- 
tro folioſo, umbelld foliaced, pedunculis nudis ſupra- 
decompoſitis, ſpicis confertis. Van Royen calls it, 
 Cyperus culmo triquetro, paniculd folioſa, pedunculis 
nudis ſupradecompeſitis, ſpicis confertis ; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Gramen cyperoides miliaceum; Loeſel, 
Gramen arundinaceum, foliis acutiſſimis, paniculd 
multiplici, cyperi facie; and Parkinſon, Pſeudo- 
cyperns miliaceus. It grows naturally in moiſt 
woods and watery places in moſt countries of 
Europe. | | 


Scirpus 18 of the claſs and order Triandria Mo- Claſs 


1. CAL yx. The ſpike is every way imbricated. in the 


ſyſtem. 


rating the flowers, 


— 1 


—— — — 


nogynia; and the characters are, | | and order 


The ſcales are oval, plane, and inflexed, ſepa- Linnzan 


The cba - 
2. CoRoLL a. rafters. 
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2. Coroii.a. There is none. 
3. STAMINA are three longiſh filaments with 
oblong antheræ. 

4. PrsT11:LuM conſiſts of a very ſmall germen, 


ond a. long lender IS with three e 


4 ſtigmas. 


| 


5. PeRICARPIUM. There is none. 


6. Stmen, The ſeed is ſingle, tren iel, | 
acuminated, and hairy, 


SS ACAD ACCC UC CS CI HAY I: I OCR RU OT CU RH UN 


H F. 


SCLERANTHUS, 


Ccccx. 


GERMAN KNOT-GRASS, 


x K N A . 


HERE is as one nina of this genus, 
called, Perennial Knawel. 


| The root is long, tough, and whitiſh, The 
The plant ſtalks are numerous, round, ſlender, jointed, | 
. *. hoary, branching, and lie on the ground. The 


leaves are oblong, narrow, pointed, hoary, grow 


oppoſite by pairs, and embrace the ſtalk with 


their baſe. The flowers come out in cluſters from 


the ends and diviſions of the branches z they are 


and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


Method. This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
of propa- in ſome dry ſandy parts of the garden where they 
gation. are to remain; and after the plants come up 


they will require no trouble, except thinning 
them where they are too cloſe, and keeping them 
clean from weeds, | 


Ik̃Iis ſpecies is titled, Scleranthus calycibus fruc- | 
Titles, 74s clayfis. Ray calls it, Knavel incanum, flore 


majore, perenne; Tabernæmontanus, Polygonum 


minus polycarpon; and Tournefort, Alchimilla gra- 


mines 10 feli, majori 4 flore, It grows naturally in 
ſandy gravelly places, dry banks, &c. in 8. 
land, and moſt countries of Europe. 


S clerantbus is of the claſs and order Denali os PA 
| Digyma, and the characters are,. in the 


Li 
1 Caryx is a monophyllous, tubular, per- (tem. 


manent perianthium, divided into five acute ſeg- Thechs | 
ments. naler. 
of a white colour, appear in July and Auguſt, | 


2. Corolla, There is none. 

3. STAMINA are ten very ſmall, bed. 

erect filaments litting in the calyx, with roundiſh | 

anther. | 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


3 two erect capillary ſtyles the length of the 
ſtamina, with ſimple ſtigmas. | 


5. PERICARPIUM is a ſlender oval. capfule 


| ſituated in the bottom of the cup. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are two, convex on 
one 5 and plane on the other. 5 | 


7... on PP a Rn ye orgy SARI PR oe dy Tao 


CH A P. 


SCOLYMUS, 


HIS genus conſiſts of two "ws og one of | 
which 1s an annual, the other a perennial, 


called the Golden Thiſtle, 


This The root is thick, fleſhy, and ſtrikes deep into 
plant the ground. The ſtalks are thick, ſend out many 
_ deſcrived. branches from the ſides, grow to about a yard 


high, and have leafy borders running from joint 
to joint, which are indented, and armed with 
ſpines. The leaves are ſtiff, jagged, thick on 


cheir borders, and poſſeſſed of Pines. The flowers 


* 


CCCCXI. 


GOLDEN THISTLE. 


are produced from the ends of the branches; 
they are of a golden-yellow colour, appear in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, Method 
early in the ſpring, in the places where they are 3 
to remain. When they come up, they will re- Cs 
quire no trouble, except thinning them where 
they are too cloſe, and keeping them clean from 
weeds. The ground ſhould be freſh, undunged, 
naturally * and dry, and the place open 151 

ull 
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full upon the ſun ; and being thus ſtationed, there | are numerous, equal, and each has one tongue- 
will be a greater probability of the ſeeds ripening | ſhaped, narrow, truncated petal, lightly indented 
in the autumn. EE in five parts at the top 8 
| This ſpecies is titled, Scolymus foliis margine 3, Stamina are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
Titles. Tncraſſatts. Sauvages calls it, Scolymus vivax. | ments, having a cylindrical tubular anthera. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls It, Scolymus chryſanthemos; 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, A 
Cluſius, Scolymus Theophra#i Hiſpanicus; and Do- filiforme ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, and two 
donæus, Carduus chry/anthemos. It grows natu- | reflexed ſtigmas. | | 
rally in France, Italy, and Sicily. 5 PERICARPTUM. There is none. . 
my 1 | „ SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, rather 
ST di vous 13 of the claſs and order Syngene/fis oblong, triangular, pointed at the bal, and have 
in be Pohgamia Agualis; and the characters are, no orn. 85 
vr 1, CaLyx, The general calyx is imbricated The receptacle is paleaceous and convex. The 
ks cha and oval. The valves are numerous, ſpear-ſhaped, | paleæ are roundiſh, plane, indented in three parts 
ters, looſe, and acute. VV! 7 at the top, and are longer than the ſeeds, which 
2. CoroiLa. The compound flower is im- | they ſeparate from each other. 
bricated and uniform. The hermaphrodite florets | | 
RAI DI IARMSMRIOMTGCSECLOCCLYESSLFELESRRLESIIECOCCTINEDTTD 
. © GOUGXH 
SCORZONERA VIPER's GRASS. 
„„ 5 fs ſpecies of this genus are chiefly culti- | they flower in June or July, and ripen their 
: | vated for phyſical ules, or for culinary pur- | ſeeds about a month after. 
| Poſes, in our kitchen-gardens. On theſe accounts 4. Downy Oval-leaved Viper's Graſs. The Po 
they are excellent, and thoſe and other good pro- | ſtalk is upright, ſingle, and very downy, The — 
perties attend their flowers. The moſt durable ſorts eaved, 


ſhall have a place here, which are,  _ 
Broad Sinuated-leaved Viper's Graſs. 
Dwarf Broad-leaved Viper's Graſs. 
. Graſs-leaved Viper's Grals. 

. Downy Oval-leaved Viper's Graſs, 
;-Purple Vipers Grass. 

. Narrow-leaved Viper's Graſs. 

7. Oriental Viper's Graſs. 


. 


Ipecies. 


GO 


Deſcrip- 
Broad 


Sinuated- 
leaved, 


and grows to about a yard high. The leaves are 


1. The Broad Sinuated-leaved Viper's Grafs. 
tion of the This has a large tap-root, as big as a ſmall | 
carrot, Covered with a dark-brown coat, white | 
within, brittle, and poſſeſſed of a milky juice. | 
The ſtalk is robuſt, round, ſmooth, branching, 


long, ſharp-pointed, ſinuated, and embrace the 


ſtalks with their baſe. The flowers grow from 
the ends of the branches; they are large, of a 
bright-yellow colour, will be in blow in Fs and 


July, and ripen their ſeeds in Auguſt or Sep- 


tember. 


2. Dwarf Broad-leaved Viper's Graſs, This 


mou hath a tap-root like the former, though ſmaller. 
leaved, The ftalk grows only to about a foot and a half 
high, and is almoſt naked. The leaves are 

large, plane, and very much veined. One large 
yellow flower terminates each of the branches; 

it appears in June and July, and ripens its 

ſeed about a month after. | 

Gra- g. Graſs-leaved Viper's Graſs. The root of 
 leaved, this plant is large and thick. The ſtalks are 


| branching, and will grow to about two feet high. 
The flowers are of a pale- yellow colour, and one 


is ſituated at the top of each of the branches; 


| of veins, and ſharp- pointed; they grow alter- 


| and branching. The leaves are narrow, awl- 
| ſhaped, plane, entire, and placed alternately on 


| indented. The flowers are 


leaves are of an oval figure, white, downy, full 
nately, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers come out ſingly, for the moſt part, 
from the wings of the leaves near the tops of 
the ſtalks; they appear about the uſual time, 
and ripen their ſeeds ſoon after. 3 


5. Purple Viper's Graſs. The ſtalks are taper Parple, 


the branches. The flowers grow on ſlender 
footſtalks; they are of a pale-purple colour, and 
appear about the ſame time with the former. 
6. Narrow-leaved Hungarian Viper's Graſs. Narrows 
The ſtalks are ſimple, hairy, and grow to about leaved, 
a foot high. The leaves grow cloſe together; 


they are narrow, awl-ſhaped, and almoſt as long 


as the ſtalks. The flower is large; its co- 
lour is yellow, having a tinge of purple on 
the under-ſide ; and flowers about the ſame time as 
the former. | | 5 

7. Oriental Viper's Graſs. The ſtalks are 
very ſnort. The leaves are ſmooth, and deeply 


and 
Oriental _ 
Viper's 
] yellow, and appear Graſs. 
about the time of the former. „ 

All theſe plants are raiſcd by ſowing of the 
ſeeds 1n the ſpring, in beds of light dry earth 
double dug ; they ſhould be ſown thinly, and co- 
vered over with about half an inch of fine 


mould. When the plants come up too cloſe, they 


Culture. 4 


_ ſhould be thinned to proper - diſtances, which 


. ought to be always according to the ſize of the 
plants; and afterwards they will require no trou- 


ble, except keeping them clean from weeds. By 
the autumn the roots will be grown very large, 


and 
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and the ſummer following they will flower ſtrong, 
and perfect their ſeeds ſoon after. 
1. The Broad Sinuated-leaved Viper's Grals 


_ titled, Scorzonera caule ramoſo, foliis amplexicau- | Scorzonera anguſtifolia prima; Cluſius, Scorzonera 

libus integris ſerrulatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, | humilis anguſtiſolia Pannonica 3. and Barrelier, 
Scorzonera latifolia finuata;, and Cluſius, Scorzo- | Tragopogen pinifolium Hiſpanicum, It grows natu- 
mera major Hiſpanica 1. It grows naturally in | rally on the hilly parts of Spain, Auſtria, and ſome 
Spain and Siberia. . parts of France. I 

2. Dwarf Broad-leaved Viper's Graſs is, Scor- | 7. Oriental Viper's Graſs is, Scorzonera feliis 
zonera caule ſubnudo unifloro, foliis Iato-{anceolatis | finuatis denticulatis acutis, caulibus ſubuniſioris. It 
nervoſis planis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Scorzo- grows naturally in the Eaſt. 
nera humilis latifolia nervoſa , and Cluſius, Scor- | 
zoxera humilis latifolia Pannonica. It grows na- Scorzonera is of the claſs and order Syngeneſia Claſs ang 
turally in Hungary, and ſeveral of the northern | Polygamia Ægqualis; and the characters are, order 
countries of Europe. | | 5 | 3 rf the 

3. Graſs-leaved Viper's Graſs is, Scorzonera 1. CaLyx, The general calyx is imbricated, lem. 
feliis lineari-enſiformibus integris carinatis. Bux- | long, and nearly cylindrical. . 
baum calls it, Scorzonera Luſitanica, gramineo 1. CokoLLUA. The general flower is imbri- racters. 
folio, flore pallidè luteo; and Gmelin, Scorzonera | cated, and uniform. The florets are many, and _ 
caule ramoſo, foliis linearibus acuminatis carinatis, | the outer ones are longeſt; each of them conſiſts 
calycibus acutis. It grows naturally in Siberia and | of one tongue-ſhaped, narrow, truncated petal, 
Portugal. | Th indented at the top in five parts. 2 
4. Downy Oval-leaved Viper's Graſs is, Scor- | 3. STAMiINa conſiſt of five very ſhort capil- 
zonera foltis ovatis nervoſis tomentofis integerrimis , lary filaments, with a cylindrical tubular an- 
ſeffilibus. Tournefort calls it, Scorzoera orien- | thera. Os | 1 
talis latifolia nervoſa candidiſſina & iomentoſa. It | 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, a 
grows naturally in the Eaſt. 5 filitorme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and two 

5. Purple Viper's Graſs is, Scorzonera foliis | reflexed ſtigmas. . 1 
lineari-ſubulatis integris planis, pedunculis cylindricis, 5. PeRiCcarRPpium. There is none. The ca- 
Gmelin calls it, Scorzonera caule ramoſo tereti, | lyx becomes oval and connivent. I Rs 

 feliis linearibus acuminatis, calycibus obtuſiuſculis; 6. SEMINA. The feeds are ſingle, oblong, 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Scorzonera anguſrifolia ſub- | friated, and crowned with a feathery down. 
cerulea, It grows naturaily in Siberia, Auſtria, The receptacle is naked. . 
and ſeveral parts of Germany, | | Ro 
ERDCEDCOOOOD TE EERCOOREDDCDNENRDOOCHINOCOCODOOCEDNUNERCWOOU KWOOOW 
JJ. 
SCROPHUL ARIA FIG WORT. 
HE perennial ſpecies of this genus ate, leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, of a browniſh- 
species. 1. Maryland Fig-wort. green colour on the upper ſide, but pale under- 


Knobby-rooted Fig-wort. 
Water Fig-wort, or Betony. 
Auriculated Fig- wort. 
Baum-leaved Fig-wort. 
Oriental Fig- wort. 
Elder-leaved Fig -· wort. 
Lucid Fig- wort. 
Nettle-leaved Fig wort. 


Ne e 


5 2 knobbed, and ſpreading under the ſurface. The 
Maryland ſtalks are quadrangular, upright, and two or 
| three feet high, The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 


rounded at the baſe, ſharply ſerrated on their 


edges, and grow oppoſite to each other. The 
flowers come out 1n long looſe ſpikes from the 
tops of the ſtalks ; they are of a greeniſh colour, 


appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 


5 tumn. 

rooted of knobs, whitiſh, and ſpreading under the ſur- 

Fig · wort. face of the ground. The ſtalks are four-cornered, 
vpright, hollow, purpliſh, and a yard high. The 


Maryland Figwort. IT he root is thick, 


Knobby- 2. Knobby-rooted Fig- wort. The root is full 


— 4 


6. Narrow-leaved Viper's Graſs is, Scorzonera 
foliis ſubulatis integris, pedunculo incraſſato, caule 
ſimpliciſſimo, baſi villoſo. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


neath, have a ſtrong diſagreeable odour, and 
grow oppoſite by pairs on the ſtalks. The flowers 
are collected in long looſe ſpikes at the tops of 
the ſtalks; they are of a purple colour, appear 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- 

We. = | * | 
; The leaves and root of this ſpecies ate uſed Ie 4" 
in medicine, and faid to be excellent againſt medias. 
ſcrophulous diſorders, and for the cure of the 
Les. --- +, „„ 1 
; There is a variety of this ſpecies with ſtriped variety. 
caves. | | 

3. Water Fig-wort, or Betony. The ſtalks Water 
are thick, firm, ſquare, hollow, of a brown co- F 15 
lour, have a thin acute membrane running from . 
joint to joint, and are three or four feet high The 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, crenated on their 
edges, and grow oppoſite to each other on ſhort 
| footſtalks. The flowers come out in looſe ſpikes 

from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are of a reddiſh- 
purple colour, appear in June and July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. N 

| 1 There 


PPE HR STY 3. hes. at. 


* 


— — 


PER E NM NI AL FTC WFK . | 


Vaiieiy. 


Avricu- 
lated, 


Baum- 
lea ved, 


Oriental, 


the tops of the ſtalks in compound looſe ſpikes 


— „ WA 


- 1» There is a variety of this ſpecies with variegated 
leaves. ; | | e 

4. Auriculated Fig- wort. The ſtalks are ſtrong, 
upright, ſmooth, cornered, and three or four 
feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, oblong, 


appendiculated at the baſe, ſerrated on the edges, 


geen on the upper ſide, whitiſh underneath, and 
grow oppoſite to each other on the ſtalks. The 
flowers come out in loole ſpikes from the tops of 
the ſtalks; they are of a greeniſh-purple colour, 
appear in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 
September. 


5. Baum-leaved Fig- wort. The ſtalks are up- 


right, firm, hollow, and four feet high. The 


Icaves are heart-ſhaped, doubly ſerrated on their 


edges, and grow oppoſite to each other on ſhort 


foctſtalks. The flowers come out from the tops 
of the talks in looſe compound ſpikes ; they are 
of a reddiſh-green colour, appear in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

6. Oriental Fig-wort. This creeps much by 


the root. The ſtalks are upright, hollow, and 


two or three feet high. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, narrow, acutely ſerrated, and grow on 
ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out from 


or bunches ; they are of a brown colour, appear 


in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 


Elder- 
leav cd, 


umn, 


7. Elder-leaved Fig-wort. The ſtalks are 


ſquare, firm, hollow, four-cornered, ſmooth, 
and three or four feet high. The leaves are 


large, of different ſhapes, jagged, and irregularly 


cut on the edges. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves at the upper parts of the 


| ſtalks on forked footſtalks; they are large, and of 


a purple colour, having a mixture of green ; 
they appear in June and July, and the feeds 


_ ripen in the autumn. 1 a 
8. Lucid Fig-wort, or Broad-leaved Dog's 


Lal * 


Rue. The root has many fleſhy fibres. The 


ſtalks are upright, ſmooth, green, cornered, and 


about three feet high, The lower leaves are 
large, bipinnated, ſmooth, and of a lucid green 
colour; the upper leaves are narrow, jagged, or 
variouſly cut on the edges, and grow on long 


footſtalks. The flowers come out in looſe ſlender | 


ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks; they are of 


a purpliſh colour, with a mixture of white and 


and 
Nettle- 
leaved 
Fig-wort 
deſciibed. 


Culture. 


ſeeds ripen in September. 


ſome green; they appear in June and July, and the 


9. Nettle-leaved Fig- wort. The ſtalks are 


upri zht, ſlender, hollow, and about two feet 


high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, pointed, 


and acutely ſerrated; the lower ones grow oppoſite 


to each other, and the upper ones are placed 


alternately. The flowers come out two together 


on footſtalks from the wings of the leaves; they 


are of a dull-red or purple colour, appear in 


June or July, and the feeds ripen in Auguſt, 


All thele ſorts are extremely hardy, and will 


grow in almott any ſoil or ſituation ; but they 
delight moſt in moiſt places, and the ſhade. 
They are propagated by parting of the roots, 


which may be done in the autumn, ſoon after 


they have done flowering, or early in the ſpring, 


before the ſtalks ariſe; and after they are ſet out, 


will require no trouble, except keeping them 
clean from werds. ; 
There are varieties of moſt of them with va- 
riegated leaves; and in order to continue them in 
perfection, they muſt have a dry, light, and barren 
foil; and being thus ſtationed, the ſtripes will 


be large, and the colours ſtrong and beautiful. 


They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds, and by this me- 
thod the beſt plants are generally obtained. The 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the autumn, ſoon after 

F a 
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membranis anyulato, racemis terminalibus, 
tard calls it, Scropbularia ſoliis cordatis, petiolorum 


naturally in England and Luſitania. | 
6. Oriental Fig-wort is, Scrophularia foliis lan- 


val - © 


NO —-— dk g 


they are ripe nd if the land be moiſt and 


good, the ſtalks will be ſtronger and taller by 


lome feet, the ſpikes longer, and the flowers 


larger and fairer. After they come up, they will 


require no trouble, except | thinning them where 
they are too cloſe, keeping them clean from 


| weeds, and reducing the roots, as often as they 


become too ſpreading, and without bounds. 

1. Maryland Fig-wort is titled, Scrophularia 
foliis cordatis ſerratis acutis baſt rotundatis, caule 
obtuſangulo. Gronovius calls it, Scrophularia foliis 
coraatis oppeſitis, racems terminali; and Ray, 
Scrophularia Marilandita, longo profunds ſerrato 
urtice folio. It is a native of Virginia. 

2. Knobby-rooted Fig-wort is, Scrophularia 
feliis cordatis trinervatis, caule acutangulo. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Scrophularia foliis 
cordatis, racemo terminali. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Scrophularia nodoſa fatida; Cammerarius, Scre- 
pbularia; Gerard, Scrophularia major; and Par- 
kinſon, Scrophularia vulgaris. It grows naturally 
in moiſt woods and hedges in England, and moſt 
countries of Europe. 

3. Water Fig- wort, or Betony, is, Scrophalaria 
folits cordatis petiolatis decurrentibus obliſis, caule 


is in caulem decurrentibus; Caſpar Bauhine, Scro- 
Pbularia aquatica major; Cammerarius, Scropbu- 
laria femina; Gerard, Betonica aquatica, and 


Parkinſon, Betonica major. It grows naturally 


in moiſt places in England, Helvetia, and Gaul. 


4. Auriculated Fig-wort is, Scrophularia foliis 
coraato-ob/ongis baſi appendiculatis : ſubtus tomen- 


tofts, racemis terminalibus. Tournefort calls it, 


_ Scrophularia betonice folio, Barrelier, Scrophula- 
ria aquatica montana mollior; and Lobel, Betonica 
| aquatica ſeptentrionalium. It grows naturally in 


Spain. 


cordatis duplicato-ſerratis, racemo compoſito, Tour- 


nefort calls it, Scrophularia meliſſæ folio, and 
It grows 


Plukenet, Scrophularia ſcorodoniæ folio, 


ceolatis ſerratis petiolatis : caulinis ternis, racemis 


Guet- 


5. Baum- leaved Fig- wort is, Scrophularia foliis 


Titles. 


oppofitis. Van Royen calls it, Scrophularia foliis 


lanceolato-linearibus acute ſerratis : infern? inciſis, 


racemo compoſito, and Tournefort, Scrophularia 


orientalis, feliis cannabinis. 
ti -- 5 | 

7. Elder-leaved Fig-wort is, Scrophularia foliis 
interrupte pinnatis cordalis inæqualibus, racemo ter- 


It grows naturally in 


minali: pedunculis axillaribus geminis dichotomis, 


Van Royen calls it, Scrophularia foliis difformibus, 


peaunculis axillaribus aggregatis; Alpinus, 'Scro- 
phularia ſambucifolia , Caſpar Bauhine, Scrophu- 


laria foliis laciniatis; Moriſon, Scrophularia ſam- 


buci folits, capſulis maximis; and Ray, Scrophula- 


ria Lufitanica, maximo fore, foliis diſſeftis. It 


grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and the 


Eaſt. | 5 
8. Lucid Fig- wort 1s, Scrophularia folits infe- 


rioribus bipinnatis glaberrimis, racemis bipartitis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Scrophularia foliis filicis 


mod laciniatis, ſ. ruta canina latifolia ; Boccone, 


Scrophularia ſaxatilis lucida, laſerpitii Maſſilienſis 
folio, and Tournefort, Scrophularia glauco folio 
in amplas lacinias diviſo, It grows naturally in 


Crete, and the Eaſt, 


9. Nettle-leaved Fig-wort is, Scrophuleria foliis 


cordatis : ſuperioribus alternis, pedunculis axillaribus 
boris. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Scrophularia ur- 


licæ folio, and Cammerarius, Scropbularia pere- 


grina. It grows naturally in Italy. 
Scrophularia is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Angioſpermia ; and the characters are, 


| 1. CAaLYX, 
9 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſy ſtem. 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


r 


The cha- 
racers. 


1. CaLyx is a monophyllous permanent pe- | 


rianthium, divided into five ſhort rounded ſeg- 


ments. 


2. CoROLLA is one unequal petal. The tube 
is globular, large, and inflated ; the limb is 
{mall, and divided into five parts. The two 
upper ſegments are the largeſt, and ſtand erect; 
the two lateral ones are ſpreading, and the lower 
one is reflexed. 

3. STAMINA are four linear declining fila- 


: 


ments, of which two are longer than the others, 
having didymous antherz. 

4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
ſimple ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 
ſimple ſtigma. | 

# 5, PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh, acuminated 
bilocular capſule, formed of two valves, an 

opening at the topp. | 

6. SEMINA., The ſeeds are many, and ſmall. 


' SOSOSOSODITOSSOSSEVOOBOSSOSTISSOSSSOSSSOSSOVOX 


| + E ſpecies of this genus are, ; 


Species, 


G H A FP. Sent. 


SCUTELLARIA, SKULL-CAP. 


1. Oriental Skull-cap. 
2. Alpine Skull-cap. 
3. Siberian Skull-cap. _ 
4. Canada Skull-cap. 


herb, 


Oriental, 


6. Leſſer Engliſh Skull-cap, or Hooded Wil- 
low-herb. nz e 


7. Swediſh Skull-cap. 


8. Ger mander-leaved Skull- cap. 
9. Hyſſop-leaved Skull-cap. 
10. Italian Skull-cap. 
11. Talleſt Skull-cap. 
12. Cretan Skull-cap. | 


1. Oriental Skull-cap. The ſtalks are weak, 


ligneous, divide into many branches, and, unleſs 


ſupported, lie on the ground. The leaves are 


nearly triangular, jagged almoſt to the midrib, 
of a light-green colour on the upper fide, downy 
underneath, and grow oppoſite to each other on 
ſlender footſtalks. The flowers come out in 
ſhort ſpikes from the ends of the branches; they 


are of a bright-yellow colour, appear in June | 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and Sep- 


tember. 6 | 


Alpine, 


2. Alpine Skull-cap. The ſtalks are ſhrubby 
and trailing. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, oval, 
and deeply cut and crenated on the edges. The 


flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks in 
roundiſh, four-cornered, imbricated ſpikes ; they 


are of a fine violet colour, and have a white lip; 


they appear in June, July, and Auguſt, and the 


| ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


3. Siberian Skull-cap. The ſtalks are ſhrubby, | 


Siberian, 


and trailing. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, acute- 
pointed, ſmooth on both ſides, and deeply cut 


or ſerrated on their edges. The flowers come 


Canada, 


out from the ends of the ſtalks in rounded, four- 
cornered, imbricated ſpikes ; they are large, of 
a white colour, appear in June, July, and Au- 
guſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


4. Canada Skull-cap. The ſtalks are weak, 


ſlender, lie on the ground, and ſtrike root at 


the joints. The leaves are oval, ſpear-thaped, 


ſerrated, ſmooth, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers come out in looſe leaty ſpikes or 


5. Engliſh Skull-cap, or Hooded Willow- | 


I 
| 


„ 


— —— 


bunches from the ſides of the ſtalks ; they are 


ſmall, appear in June, and often continue in ſuc- 
ceſſion until the end of ſummer. | 
5. Engliſh Skull-cap, or Hooded Willow- 
herb. The ſtalks are tender, weak, and trailing. 
The leaves are cordated, ſpear-ſhaped, crenated 
on the edges, of a dark-green colour, and grow 
oppoſite to each other on very ſhort footſtalks, 
The flowers come out from the wings of the 


Engliſh, 


leaves; they are ſmall, of a blue colour, appear 


in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. )) 

6. Leſſer Engliſh Skull- cap. or Hooded Wil- 
low-herb. The ſtalks are ſmall, tender, ſquare, 
and ſend forth a few branches by pairs from the 


Leſſer, 


ſides. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, oval, almoſt 


entire, and grow oppoſite to each other on very 
ſhort footſtalks. 


The flowers come out from the 


wings of the leaves, almoſt the whole length of 
the ſtalks and branches; they are ſmall, and 


of a purple colour ſpotted 'on the inſide with 


white; they appear in July and Auguſt, and the 


ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 5 
7. Swediſh Skull-cap. The ſtalks are tender, 
and trailing. The lower leaves are haſtated, the 
upper ones ſagittated ; their edges are undivided, 


Swediſh, 


and they grow oppoſite to each other on the 


ſtalks. The flowers come out two or three to- 


gether from the wings of the leaves; they are 


of a blue colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

8. Germander-leaved Skull-cap. The ſtalks 
are upright, four-cornered, branching, and about 
two feet high. The leaves are oval, and the 
lower ones obſoletely ſerrated on the edges; but 


no footſtalk. The flowers come out from the 


German 
er- 
leaved 


the upper ones are entire, and ſit cloſe, having 


wings of the leaves a great way down the upper 


parts of the branches; they are of a fine blue 
colour, ſpotted on the inner ſide, appear in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

9. Hyſſop-leaved Skull- cap. The ſtalks are 
ſlender, ſquare, branching a little, and about a 
foot and a half high. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, narrow, hairy, and grow oppoſite on 
very ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves at the upper part 


and 
Hyſſop* 


leaved 


Skoll-cap 
d ſetibed. | 
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ſralian 
Skuil-cap 
CeEiCiioede 


Variety. 


Talleſt, 


and 

Cretan 
S$kull-cap 
deicribed. 


of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, of a blue or pur- 


pliſh colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the 
iceds ripen in the autumn. 

10. Italian Skull-cap. The ſtalks are four-cor- 
nered, hairy, firm, and about a foot and a half 
or two feet high, I he leaves are nearly heart- 
{haped, ſerrated, hairy, and grow oppoſite to 
cach other. | 
tops of the ſtalks in long ſpikes; they are mo- 
derately large, of a purple colour, appear in 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in Auguſt, 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 


flowers. 


11. Talleſt Skull-cap, The ſtalks are ſtrong, 


The flowers come out from the 


ſend out a few ſlender branches from the ſides, 


and grow to be four feet high. The leaves are 
heart-ſhaped, oblong, acuminated, ſerrated, and 
of a dark-green colour, The flowers are pro- 
duced from the tops of the ftalks and branches 


in naked ſpikes; they are of a purple colour, 


appear in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 
the autumn. 


12. Cretan Skull- cap. The ſtalks are woody, 


ſend forth a few flender branches from the ſides, 


and grow to be two feet high. The leaves are 
heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, bluntly ſerrated, of a light- 
green colour on the upper fide, and hoary un- 
derneath. The flowers are produced from the 


tops of the ſtalks in longiſh ſpikes; they are of 


a white colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds 


ripen in the autumn. 


Propa · 
Zatton . 


Theſe forts are all beſt raiſed from ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe. In the ſpring, when the plants are 
all up, they ſhould be thinned where they are 


too cloſe, and kept clean from weeds ; which is 


all the culture they will require. The cuttings 


alſo will grow, if planted before they come into 


place, and duly watered. By this means the 


Titles, | 


flower, about the beginning of June, in a ſhady 


plants may be multiplied ; but they will be al- 
ways of inferior beauty to ſuch as have been 
raited from ſeeds. 


1. Oriental Skull-cap is titled, Scutellaria foliis 


inciſis ſubtus tomentoſis, ſpicis rotundato-tetragonis. 


Van Royen calls it, Scutel/aria foliis pinnatifidis ; 


Tournefort, Caſſida orientalis, folio chamedryos, | 


ore luteo , alſo, Scutellaria orientalis incana, foliis 


laciniatis, flore luteo. It grows naturally in 
Eaft, and in America. 585 
2. Alpine Skull-cap is, Scutellaria foliis corda- 


the 


tis inciſo-ſerratis crenatis, ſpicis imbricatis rotundato- 


tetragonis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 


Scutellaria foliis ovatis, ſpicis imbricatis. Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Teucrium Alpinum inodorum, 
magno flore. It grows naturally on the Helvetian 
mountains. | „„ 
3. Siberian Skull-cap is, Scutellaria foliis cor- 


datis inciſo-ſerratis acuits glabris, ſpicis imbricatis 


rotundato-tetragonis. Tournefort calls it, Caſſida 
Alpina ſupina, mag no flore albido. It grows natu- 
rally in Siberia and Tartary, T2 

4. Canada Skull-cap is, Scutellaria foliis lævi- 
bus carind ſcabiis, racemis lateralibus foligſis. Van 


| andemarginated. 


Royen calls it, Scutellaria foliis cordato-lanceolatis 


ſerratis, pedunculis multifloris; Gronovius, Scutel- 
laria foliis ovato-lanceolatis petiolatis, racemis fo- 
lioſis; and Moriſon, Scutellaria palustris repens 


Virginiana major, flore minore. It grows naturally 


in Canada and Virginia, 


5. Engliſh Skull-cap, or Hooded Willow- 


herb, is, Scutellaria foliis cordato-lanceclatis cre- 
nalis, ficribus axillaribus. C aſpar Bauhine calis 


it, Ly/machia cerulea galericulata, ſ. graticla 


\ Cerulea ; Dalechamp, Lyſmachia palericulata ; 


Tournetort, Caſiida paluſtris vulgatior fore caru- 


Leo; and Parkinſon, Lyfmachia cerulea, ſ. latiſo- 


lia mejor, It grows naturally by watery places in 
England, and moſt countries of Europe. 


6. Leſſer Engliſh Skall-cap, or Hooded Wil- 


low-herb, is, Scutellaria foliis cordato-ovatis ſub- 
mtegerrimis, floribus axillarihus, Tournefort calls 
it, Calſida paluſtris minima, fore purpuraſcente z 
Ray, Ly/imachia galericulata minor; and Gerard, 
Gratiola latifolia. It grows naturally in marſhy 
places in England. 

7. Swediſh Skull-cap is, Scutellaria foliis inte- 
gerrims : inferioribus haſtatis, ſuperioribus ſagit- 


latis Rivinus calls it, Scutellaria folio non ſer- 


rato. It grows naturally in Sweden. 
8. Germander-leaved Skull-cap is, - Scutellaria 


ſuperioribus integerrimis. 
teliaria foliis integerrimis; Plukenet, Scutellaria 
cerulea Virginiana, lamii aut potius Teucrii folio, 
minor; and Ray, Scute!laria, Teucrii folio, Maris 
landica. It grows naturally in Virginia and Ca- 
nada, 


foliis ſeſſilibus ovatis : inſerioribus obſolete ſerratis: 
Gronov1us calls it, Scu- 


9. Hyſlop-leaved Skull-cap is, Scutellaria foliis 


lanceolatis. Petiver calls it, Cafſida Mariana by/+ 
ſopifolia, It grows naturally in Virginia. 
10. Italian Skull- cap is, Scutellaria foliis ſub- 


cordatis ſerratis, ſpicis elongatis ſecundis. Columna 


calls it, Caſſida; Caſpar Bauhine, Lamium pere- 
grinum, J. ſcutellaria. It grows naturally about 
Florence and Leghorn. 


11. Talleſt Skull-cap is, Scutellaria foliis cor- 


 dato-oblongis acuminatis ſerratis, ſpicis ſubnudis. 


Tournefort calls it, Scutellaria orientalis altifſima, 


urtice folio. It grows naturally in the Eaſt. 
12. Cretan Skull-cap is, Scutellaria villoſa, 


catis: brafteis ſetaceis. Tournefort calls it, Caſ- 


foliis cordatis obtuſis obtuſeque ſerratis, ſpicis imbri- 


fida Cretica ſruticoſa, folio catariæ, fore albo, It 


grows naturally in Crete. | | | 

Scutellaria is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Cymnoſpermia; and the characters are, | 

1. CAL vx is a very ſhort, monophyllous, tu- 
bular perianthium, having an entire brim, and 
an incumbent ſquammula, which covers the mouth 
after the flower is fallen. 

2. CoroLLA is one ringent petal, 
is very ſhort, and bent backward ; the mouth is 


long, and compreſſed ; the upper lip is concave, 


and divided into three ſegments ; the middle ſeg- 
ment being concave and emarginated, the two 
ſide ones plane and acute ; the lower lip is broad, 


3. STAMINA are 


Claſs and 
order in 
the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 


racters. 


The tube 


5 are four filaments ſecreted under 
the upper lip, of which two are longer than the 
others, having ſmall antheræ. | 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen divided 


into four parts, a filiforme ſtyle the ſituation 
and length of the ſtamina, and a ſimple, recurved, 
acuminated “], | 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The calyx 
being cloſed by the incumbent ſquammula, be- 


ſeeds, and opens 1n the 


charge, when ripe. | _ 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are four, and roundiſh. 


E N K F. 


comes helmet-ſhaped, triquetrous, contains the 
lower edge for their diſ- 


Species. 


Y zricties. 


Culture. 
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CCCCXV . 


SEDUM, LESSER HOUSE-LEEK. 


HE perennial ſpecies of this genus are, 
1, Orpine, or Live-long. | 
2. Anacampſeros, or Smaller Round-leaved Or- 
dine. ER 
3. ane or Yellow Siberian Orpine. 
4. Small Creeping Orpine. | 
5. Paleſtine Sedum. 


6. Reflexed Sedum, Yellow Stone-crop, or 


Prick- madam. = 
7. Rock Stone-crop. 
S8. Spaniſh Sedum. 

9. White Stone-crop. 


10. Common Wall Stone - crop, or Wall- I 


„ Fepper. 1 
11. Inſipid Stone- crop. 


Orpine' 


rous long fibres. The ſtalks are upright, round, 
ſmooth, ſucculent, and a foot and a halt or two 


1. Orpine, or Live-long. The root conſiſts 
 Geſcrivea, of many fleſhy tubers, among which are nume- 


feet high. The leaves are oval, oblong, of a 


thickiſh ſubſtance, ſucculent, ſerrated, of a_ 


' greyiſh or bluiſh-green colour, and come out 


cloſely, but without order, all round the ſtalks. 


The flowers come out in corymbous bunches 
from the tops of the ſtalks ; they appear in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

The principal varieties of this ſpecies are, 

The White Flowered, „„ 

The Small Purple, 
The Great Purple, 
The Broad-leaved, 

The Great Spaniſh, &c. 


1 he roots of all theſe are compoſed of the | 


like kind of fleſhy tubercles. The ſtalks and 
leaves are more or leſs tinged with green, red, 


or purple, according to the varieties; and they | 


are of different heights, and the flowers of dif- 
ferent colours, as their names diſtinguiſh ; which 


are the chief differences in which theſe varieties | 


conſiſt. 


| Megicina | This ſpecies is held vulnerary, aſtringent, and 
properties good for old ſores, ulcers, and mitigating of 
_ofit. pains, by bruiſing the leaves or roots, and ap- 


plying them to the afflicted parts. They are 


alſo {aid to take away corns, if applied to them 


— 


in this manner. But notwithſtanding the great 


things ſaid of this plant, it is ſeldom uſed in me- 
dicine, and very little regard is paid to it in the 
preſent practice. | | | 


— 


This plant is propagated by planting the cut- 


Culture. : . | 

85 tings in any of the ſummer-months. 

5 2. Anacampſeros, or Smaller Round-Jeaved Or- 
38 pine. The root is fibrous, and the ſtalks trail on 


deſcribed, the ground. The leaves are roundiſh, wedge- 


ſhaped, and grow alternately on the ſtalks. The 


flowers terminate the ſtalks in a corymbus ; they 

are of a purple colour, appear in July, and ſome- 

times the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

This is a very beautiful plant, and continues 
green all the year. It is propagated by parting 

of the roots, or planting the flips or cuttings in 

a moiſt place. 


| 3. Aizoon, or Yellow Siberian Orpine. The Aizoon 


root is compoſed of many tubercles and fleſhy deſeribed. 
fibres. The ſtalks are numerous, round, ſuccu- 
lent, upright, and about a foot high. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, plane, of a thickiſh 
ſubſtance, partly ſerrated on the edges, and grow 
alternately on every fide the ſtalk. The flowers 
are produced from the tops of the ſtalks in flat 
_ bunches ; they are large, of a bright yellow co- 
33 ĩ 5 
This plant is propagated like the former. Culture. 
4. Small Creeping Orpine. The ſtalks are Sal! 
procumbent, and ftrike root from the ſides into Creeping 


5 lour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 


the ground. The leaves are wedge-ſhaped, con- Orpine 


cave, and ſlightly indented on their edges. The deſeribed. 
flowers terminate the ſtalks in flat bunches ; they 
are of a purple colour, appear in July, and often 
continue in ſucceſſion through Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. N ee e 
This plant is propagated by parting of the Culture. 
roots at any time of the year. . 

5. Paleſtine Sedum. The root conſiſts of many þ,1.q;.. 
thick fleſhy fibres. The radical leaves are ſpathu- Sedum 
lated, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ſmooth, entire, and deſcribed, | 


form a large bunch at the crown of the root. 
| The ſtalk is ſimple, adorned with a few narrow, 


acute-pointed leaves near the bottom, and grows 


| to about fix or eight inches high. The flowers 


come out in long looſe ſpikes from the tops of 


the ſtalks, each footſtalk generally carrying two 


flowers; they ſhew themſelves in June and July, 

and ſometimes the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, . . 
It is propagated by parting of the roots like the Cunute. 
other ſorts. Toes ET” 8 | 

6. Reflexed Sedum, Yellow Stone- crop, or Reflexed 
Prick-madam. The root is ſmall, and tender, _ 
The ſtalks are flender, ſucculent, and trailing. ee 
1he leaves are awl-ſhaped, ſucculent, acute- 
pointed, and of a whitiſh-green or greyiſh co- 
lour. The flowers come out from the tops of 
the ſtalks in reflexed ſpikes or bunches; they are 
of a bright-yellow colour, appear in July and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

This plant is propagated like the former cure. 
kinds. en” | J 
7. Rock Stone- crop. The ſtalks are lender, , , 
| purple, and trailing. The leaves are awl-ſhaped, Sone. 
ſhort, of a glaucous colour, quinquefarioully crop, 
imbricated, and the lower ones fall off on being 
touched. The flowers come out from the tops 


of the ſtalks in roundiſh ' bunches; they are of 


a bright- yellow colour, appear in July and Au- 
ouſt, and the leeds ripen in the autumn. and 
8. Spaniſh Sedum. The leaves are taper, ſuc Spanih 
culent, acute, of a glaucous colour, ard the Sedo 
. ASE I | deſcribed. 
radical ones grow in cluſters at the crown of the 
root, The ſtalks are Gender, round, ſucculent, 
and four or five inches high. The flowers come 
out in bunches from the tops of the ſtalks; they 
are downy, and of a white colour; they appear 


| in June, July, and Auguſt, by which time the 


ſeeds, 


n 


—— N 


— 
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_——_ 


NI X I. 


— 


ſeeds, which ſucceed the firit flowers, will be 
ripe. | 


trailing, and eight or ten inches long. The 
leaves are oblong, obtuſe, taper, ſeſſile, {preading 
nearly horizontally, and grow alternately on the 
ſtalks. fror i 
the ſtalks in branching tufts or bunches; they 
are of a white colour; appear in June, July, and 
Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

10. Common Wall Stone-crop, or Wall Pep- 
per. The ſtalks are flender, round, ſucculent, 


and five or ſix inches high. The leaves are ſhort, 


pointed, thick, and ſucculent. The flowers come 
out from the tops of the ſtalks in bunches ; they 
are of a yellow colour, appear in June, July, 
and Auguſt, and the leeds ripen in the autumn. 


11. Inſipid Stone-crop. The ſtalks are thick, 


ſucculent, and ſhort. The leaves are . nearly 


oval, ſucculent, and imbricated in fix rows or 


directions. The flowers come out from the up- 


per parts of the ſtalks in tufts or bunches z they 


are moderately large, and of a yellow colour; 
they appear in July and Auguit, and the feeds 
ripen in the autumn. 5 3 a 
The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fiith, ſixth, 
and eighth ſorts are preſerved in ſome curious 
gardens; but the others are ſeldom admitted, 
as they grow naturally on the tops of walls, 
rocks, old ruins, and the like. 


occupy the tops of any walls, provided there be 
the leaſt mould for the roots to ſtrike into. I hey 


are admirably adapted for preſerving the coping. 


of mud-walls ; and for this purpole the roots 
ſhould be ranged along the tops in three rows, 


when the mortar for the preſervation of the 


coping is firſt laid on. | 


The ſeeds allo may be ſown on the copings of 


| ſuch walls when they are firſt made, where they 
weill grow, and become greatly preſervative to 
ſuch kind of fences. | . 


1. Orpine, or Live- long, is titled, Sedum foliis 


planiilſculis ſerratis, corymbo folioſs, caule erecto. 
In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Sedum foliis 
planiuſculis patentibus ſerratis, corymbo terminali. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Telephium vulgare; allo, | 


Lelepbium purpureum majus ; allo, T elephium pur- 
pureum minus; alſo, Telephium latifolium peregri- 
num; John Bauhine, Anacampſeros maxima; 
Fuchſius, Telephium album; Haller, Sedum foliis 
ovalibus ſerratis, umbellis in alis foliorum; Clu- 
ſius, Telephium Hiſpanicum; Gerard, Craſſula, /. 
faba inverſa; and Parkinſon, Telephium, J. craſ- 
ſula major vulgaris. It grows naturally in dry 
places in England, and moſt countries of Europe. 
2. Anacampſeros, or Smaller Round: leaved Or- 


pine is, Sedum foliis cuntiſormibus integerrimis, 


caulibus decumbentibus, floribus corymboſes. Sau- 
vages calls ir, Sedum foliis ſpatulatis indiviſis, um- 
bells terminali; Caſpar Bauhine, Telephium repens 


folio deciduo; John Bauhine, Anacampſeros minor, 


rotundiore folio, ſempervirens; and Cluſius, Tele- 


pbium 6. Cepræa Plancii. Its native place is not 


certain. | | 


3. Aizon, or Yellow Siberian Orpine is, Sedum 
foliis lanceoiatis ſerratis planis, caule erecto, md 


ſeſſili terminali. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, 
Sedum foliis planis ſerratis, corymbo folioſo. Amman 
calls it, Anacampſeros fore flavo. It grows natu- 
rally in Siberia. | : 
4. Small Creeping Orpine is, Sedum foliis cunci- 


Vor. I. 
69 


9. White Stone-crop. The ſtalks are lender, 


The flowers come out from the tops of 


| 1 hey may be | 
eaſily propagated by parting of the roots, or 
planting the cuttings; and they may be made to 


* 
—— 


per, is, Sedum foliis ſubovatis adnato-ſeſſilibus gib 


formibus concavis ſubdentatis aggregatis, ramis re- 
pentibus, md terminali. Buxbaum calls it, Ana- 
campſeros minor repens, fore purpureo; and Amman, 
Sedum minus repens, chamedryos foliis, e fingules 
folicrum alis radices gerens. It grows naturally in 
Tartary. 

5. Paleſtine Sedum is, Sedam folits radicalibus 
faſciculatis ſpatulato-lanceolatis, caule ſubnudo fim- 
pliciſſimo. It grows naturally in Paleſtine. 

6. Refiexed Sedum, Yellow Stone = crop, or 
Prick-madam, is, Sedum foliis ſubulatis ſparſis 
baſi ſolutis : inferioribus recurvatis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Sedum minus luteum, folio acuto; allo, 
Sedum minus luteum ramulis refexis, Gerard, Ai- 
zoon ſcerpioides; allo, Sedum minus hematoides ;, 
and Parkinſon, Vermicularis ſcor pioides. It grows 


naturally on walls and old buildings in England, 
and moſt countries of Europe. py 


7. Rock Stone-crop is, Sedum foliis ſubulatis 


| quirqueferiam confertis baſi ſolutis, floribus cymoſis, 


Dillenius calls it, Sedum rupeſtre repens, foliis com- 


Preſſis; Ray, Sedum minus é rupe S. Vincentii ; 


and Petiver, Sedum minus Vincent;i It grows na- 
turally on St. Vincent's rock near Briſtol, and on 
rocky ſtony places in moſt countries of Europe. 

8. Spaniſh Sedum is, Sedum foliis teretibus acutis: 


radicalibus faſciculatis, cmd pubeſcente. Dillenius 
calls it, Sedum Hiſpanicum, folio glauco acuto, flore 


albido. It grows naturally in Spain. | 
9. White Stone-crop is, Sedum foliis oblongis 
obtuſis teretiuſculis ſeſilibus patentibus, cymd ramoſd. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sedum minus teretifolium 
album; Lobel, Vermicularis, ſ. illecebra major; 


Gerard, Sedum minus officinarum ; and Parkinſon 


Vermicularis flore albo; alſo, Vermicularis, ſ. craſ- 


ſula minor vulgaris. It grows naturally on old 
walls, buildings, rocks, &c. in England, and 


moſt countries of Europe. 2 
10. Common Wall Stone-crop, or Wall 1 77 
is 


erecliuſculis alternis, md trifidd. Caſpar Bauhine 


calls it, Sempervivum minus vermiculatum acre; 


Dodonzus, 1ilecebra, ſ. ſempervivum tertium; John 
Bauhine, Sedum parvum acre, flore luteo; Gerard, 
Vermicularis, ſeu illecebra minor acris; and Parkin- 
ſon, Nlecebra minor, ſ. Sedum tertium Dioſcoridis. 
It grows naturally on walls, old buildings, rocks, 


and ſterile places in England, and moſt countries 
of Europe. 3 


11. Inſipid Stone- crop is, Sedum foliis ſubovatis 
adnato-ſeſſilibus gibbis erectiuſculis ſexfariam imbri- 
catis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sempervivum minus 
vermiculatum inſipidum; and Cammeratius, Sem- 
pervivum minimum. It grows naturally in dry 
places in England, and moſt countries of Europe.. 


Sedum is of the claſs and order Decandria Penta- Cla 
_ gynia;, and the characters are, 
I. CarLyx is an erect, acute, permanent peri- 
anthium, divided into five parte. 
2. CokolLA is five ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, The cha- 
plane, patent petals. There are five nectariums, ters. 


each being a very ſmall emarginated ſcale, in- 
ſerted to the out ward part of each germen near 


the baſe. 5 


3. STAMINA are ten awl-ſhaped filaments the 


length of the corolla, having roundiſh anthers. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of five oblong germens, 
terininating in ſlender ſtyles, with obtuſe ſtigmas. 

5. PERicaRPIuM conſiſts of five patent, acu- 
minated, compreſſed capſules, which are emar- 
ginated towards the baſe, and open longitudinally 
on the inner ſide. 15 8 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, and ſinall. 
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Marſh, | 


Parſley. 


Its varie- 


Culture. 
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CCCCXVI. 


SELINUM, MILKY PARSLEY. 


P this genus there are, | 
1. Wild Milky Parſley of Pliny. 
2. Marſh Milky Parſley. 
3. Caraway-leaved Milky Parſley. _ 
1. Wild Milky Parſley of Pliny. The root 
conſiſts of numerous fuſiforme parts, which mul- 
tiply and ſpread in the ground, The ſtalks are 


Species. | 


Deferip- 
tion of 
Wild, 


x 


thick, ſtriated, of a purpliſh colour near the 


bottom, branching near the top, and grow to be 
five or ſix feet high. The leaves are compoſed of 
numerous parts nearly in the manner of carrot, 
and when broken emit a milky juice. The 
flowers come out in umbels from the tops of the 
ſtalks ; they are of a whitiſh colour, having red 
on the outſide, appear in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. | 
2. Marſh Milky Parſley. The root is ſingle, 
large, of a brown colour on the outſide, and full 
of an acrid, cauſtic, milky juice. 
leaves are large, being compoſed of a multitude 
of oblong narrow parts; they are of a dark- 
green colour, full of a milky juice, and ſup- 
ported by long footſtalks. The flower-ſtalk is 
round, jointed, branching near the top, five or 
ſix feet high, and adorned with leaves like the 
radical ones, but ſmall, and growing ſingly at 
the joints. | 
of the branches in large ſpreading umbels ; they 
are of a white colour, having a tinge of red on 


the outſide of the petals ; they appear in June | 


and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt or Sep- 

tember. | . 

and 3. Caraway-leaved Milky Parſley. The leaves 

Caraway- are compoſed of numerous folioles, which are 

mm ſharp-pointed, and elegantly divided almoſt to 

„ the midrib. The ſtalks are numerous, upright, 

furrowed, angular, and two or three feet high. 

The flowers come out from the tops of the ſtalks 

in umbels ; they are of a white colour all over, 

appear about the ſame time with the former, and 
he ſeeds ripen accordingly. : „ 

There is a variety of this plant with yellow 
ty. AQYowers. | | 


in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or the 
| pang following. The ground ſhould be double- 
dug for their reception ; if it be moiſt, freſh, and 

in good order, ſo much the better. When the 
 _ plants come up, they muſt be thinned to a foot or 
fteen inches diſtance from each other; and when 
they are grown ſtronger, ſo that you may know 


The radical 


The flowers come out fron1 the ends 


— 


— 


— 


Theſe ſorts are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 


— 


which will be good plants, they ſhould have a 
ſecond thinning, leaving the ſtrongeſt plants at a 
yard diſtance from each other, From this time, 
all the trouble they will require, will be to keep 
the ground clean from weeds in ſummer z and, in 
order to cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong, every winter 
to dig the ground between the plants, and lay a 
little mould over the crown of the roots. The 
ſecond ſummer they will flower, and perfect their 
ſeeds, in order for further encreale, if neceſſary. 
1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Selinum radice mh, 
fuſiformi multiplici. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Apium 
ſylvefre, lafteo ſucco, turgens ; and Lobel, Tyſelinm 
Plinii, It grows naturally in Germany, 55 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Selinum ſublaeſcens, 
radice unicd. In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, 
Selinum paluſtre lacteſcens. Guettard calls it, Seli- 
num foliolis & lacinulis oblongo-linearibus ; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Seſeli paluſtre lacteſcens. It grows 
naturally in marſhy places in moſt of the northern 
countries of Europe. | 1 hes 
3. The third ſpecies is, Selinum caule ſulcato 
acutangulo, involucro univerſali caduo, piſtillis fruc- 
ts reflexis, Gmelin calls it, Selinum foliolis pin- 


| natim laciniatis; Rivinus, Angelica tenuifolia; 


and Caſpar Bauhine, Carvifolia. 
rally in Siberia and Germany. 


It- grows natu- 
Selinum is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claf and 


Digynia ; and the characters are. do order 
1. CaLyx. The general umbel is multiple, J, on” 
innæan 


plane, and ſpreading; the partial is the ſame. fem. 
he general involucrum is compoſed of many The cha - 

ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, reflexed leaves; the partial rater. 

is ſimilar, patent, and the length of the florets , | 
the proper perianthium is very ſmall. _ 

2. Corolla. The general flower is uniform, 

and each floret has five inflexed, heart-ſhaped, 

unequal petals. 80 


3. STAMINA are five capillary filaments, with 


| roundiſh anthere. 


4. PI1STILLUM conſiſts of a germen below the 
receptacle, and two reflexed ſtyles, with ſimple 
ſtigmas. n eee 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The fruit 
is compreſſed, plane, elliptical, oblong, ſtriated 
on both ſides, and divided into two parts. N 
6. SeMINA. The ſeeds are two, oblong, el- 


liptical, plane on both ſides, ſtriated in the mid- 


- 


dle, and have membranaceous borders affixed to 


| their ſides. CES 
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THE hardy ſpecies of this genus are, | ſhort, narrow, pointed, of a greyiſh colour, and 
Fe 1. Common Great Houle-leek. | have white fibres variouſly interſecting each other. 
FE. 2, Globular Houſe-leek. in the manner of a ſpider's web, which gained 
3. Rough Houſe- leek. it the appellation of Cobweb Sedum. The ſtalk 
4. Mountain Houſe- leek. : | 18 round, ſucculent, branching near the top, about 
5. Cobweb Houſe-leek, or Cobweb Sedum. ſix inches high, and garniſhed: with narrow, awl- 
1. Common Great Houſe-leek. The radical | ſhaped, ſucculent leaves growing alternately: The 
Deſe P. leaves are roundiſh, thick, ſucculent, pointed, | flowers are ranged in rows along the ſides of the 
tion o 1 2 * | | 
Common convex on the outſide, plane within, ciliated on branches; they are of a bright-red colour, hav-  . 
Great the edges, ſpread themſelves in a circular manner, | ing a deeper-coloured longitudinal line down each 
Houſe- and lie flat on the ground. The ſtalk is upright, | petal, and yellow antheræ; they appear in June, 
leck. thick, round, ſucculent, of a reddiſh colour, | July, and Auguſt. | #4” wy fs) JP 
adorned with narrow, pointed, ſucculent leaves, | The offsets of this plant are ſmall, round, Cullare. 
and grows to about a foot high. The flowers | and compact, by which it is propagated like the 
come out from the tops of the ſtalks in reflexed | former forts. 5 5 
bunches; they are of a reddiſh colour, appear | All theſe kinds, like the firſt ſort, will grow _ 
in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the | on the tops of houſes, walls, &c. ſo that they 
autumn. | „ may be made not only to occupy ſuch places, 
Its vir. This ſpecies is a great cooler, and is good | bur are highly proper for rock-work, and be- 
toes. againſt the St. Anthony's fire, ſhingles, burns, | come ornamental to ſuch places as hardly an? 
ſcalds, inflammations, &c. nate bot thing elſe will thrive in. For want of ſuch places, 
Culture, This plant is propagated by the offsets, which | they muſt be planted in a dry, ſandy, rubbiſhy 
it puts out in plenty from every ſide. If theſe are | foil, or in pots filled with rubbiſhy earth, wh'ch is 
taken off at any time of the year, and planted | better adapted to their nature than the rich quar- 
on the tops of walls, thatched houſes, or any | ters in the open part of the garden, | 
mud copings of buildings, they will grow and | 1. Common Great Houle-leek is titled, Semper . 
thrive amazingly. re | wivum foliis ciliatis, propaginibus patentibus. In Titles. 
 Globgolar, 2. Globular Houſe-leek. The leaves are nu- | the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Sempervi vum | 
| 1 merous, narrow, ciliated, turn inward at the | /olliis radicalibus carngſis ciliatis, caulinis imbricatixs 
deſcribed. Points, and form a compact globular body. The | membranaceis, corymbo racemoſo reflexo. Dodo- 
. ſtalks are round, ſucculent, ſlender, and fix neus calls it, Semper vivum majus alterum. ſ. barba 
or eight inches high. The flowers come out in | Jovis; Caſpar Bauhine, Sedum majus vulgare; and 
| bunches from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are of | Gerard, Sempervivum majus. It grows naturally 
a yellow colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and | on buildings and barren hills in England, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. moſt countries of Europe. = 
Variety. There is a variety of this ſpecies with reddiſh | 2. Globular Houſe-leek is, Sempervivum foliis 
of it. flowers. | | 2, ciliatis, propaginibus globoſis, In the Hortus Clif- 
Culture, Ibis plant is propagated by the offsets, which | fort. it is termed, Sempervivum feliis radicalibus 
| | are of a globular form, and being thruſt out, or | in globum congeſlts ciliatis, propaginibus globofis. 
falling from the larger heads, grow of themſelves, | Moriſon calls it, Sedum majus vulgari fimile, glo- 
| and ſoon become good plants. bulis decidentibus; and John Bauhine, Sedum vul- 
Roogh 3. Rough Houle-leek. The leaves are thick, | gar: magno ſimile. It grows naturally in Si- 
Houte- ſucculent, indented on the edges, and very rough | beria. | . 5 
leck and prickly at the tips. The ſtalks are upright, 3. Rough Houſe-leek is, Sempervivum foliis 
deſcribed. round, ſucculent, and eight or ten inches high. | caule petalorumque apicibus hirtis. Caſpar Bauhine 
| The flowers come out from the tops of the | calls it, Sedum majus montanum, foliis dentatis; 
ſtalks in reflexed looſe ſpikes or bunches; they | and Cluſius, Coiy/edon altera montana. It grows 
are of a white colour, appear in July and Auguſt, | naturally on the Alps, and other mountainous 
and the ſceds ripen in the autumn. | parts of Europe. . . 
Culture. This plant thruſts forth offsets from the fides, | 4. Mountain Houle-leek is, Sempervivum foliis 
| by which it is eaſily propagated, like the other | ciliatis, propaginibus patulis. Haller calls it, Sedum 
Worts | „„ roſulis liberis, foliis lævibus; Beſler, Sedum minus, 
Mountain , 4. Mountain Houſe-leek. The leaves are ob- fore rubente; and Caſpar Bauhine, Sedum Alpinum, 
Houle. long, pointed, thick, ſmooth, ſucculent, ſpread- | rubro magno fre; allo, Sedum majus montanum, 
jeek ing, ciliated, but are not indented on the edges. | foliis non dentatis, floribus rubertibus, This grows 
belcribed. The ſtalk is upright, round, ſucculent, branching | naturally on the Alps, Pyrenees, and Helvetian 
gnmaear the top, adorned with narrow leaves, and | mountains. 3 | 
eight or ten inches high. The flowers come out 5. Cobweb Sedum is, Semper vivum felits filis 
in fpikes from the ends of the branches; they | intertextis, propaginibus globeſis. In the Hortus 
are of a deep-red colour, having purple antherz ; | Cliffort. it is termed, Sempervivum foliis radicalibus 
they appear in July and Auguſt, and the feeds | 77 globum congeſtts : wilhs reticulatim connexis. 
ripen in the autumn. Columna calls it, Sempervivum rubrum montanum 
Culture. This plant puts out offsets like the former forts, | gnaphaloides; and Caſpar Bauhine, Sedum monta- 
the leaves of which are open and expanded, and |} num tomentoſum. It grows naturally on the Alps 
buy which it is eaſily propagated. _ | of Italy, Pyrenees, and Helvetian mountains. 
2 5. Cobweb Houſe-leex. This ſpecies is com- | Sempervivum is of the claſs and order Dodecan- Claſs and 
leer * monly called Cobweb Sedum. The leaves are | dria Dodecagynia; and the characters are, R 
deſcribed, _ 5 . | | 1. Calyx ban 
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late, been taken for a Golden-rod, and ranked 

eee e accordingly. It riſes with an herbaceous, branch- 
* ing ſtalk to about a foot and a half in height. 
The leaves are narrow, oblong, and entire. The 


flowers terminate the branches in a corymbus ; - 


their colour is yellow, and their time of ap- 
pearance the end of October or November, when 
moſt other flowers are paſt. . | 


Propaga - [t is propagated by parting of the roots any 
tion. time in the autumn, winter, or ſpring. . 
2. Southern- wood- leaved Groundſel. The 
ae ſtalks of this ſpecies will riſe to about two feet 


high. The leaves are finely divided, and com- 
Groupdſel poſed of a multitude of narrow ſegments. The 
deſcrived. flowers terminate the branches in bunches, are of 


a yellow colour, will be in blow in July, and 


ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 


Its pro- This ſpecies is beſt raiſed from ſeeds, which 
Pagstton. ſhould be ſown in April on a bed of light, 
ſandy earth. When the plants come up, they 
muſt be thinned, if too cloſe, and frequently wa- 

tered z and in the autumn following they may be 
removed to the places where they are deſigned 

| to flower, which will be the ſuminer after. | 
Deſcrip- 3. Canada Golden Ragwort. The ſtalks will 
ion of grow to about two feet high. The radical leaves 
_ are heart-ſhaped, crenatcd on their edges, of a 

Oden, 


purpliſh colour on their under fide, and grow on 
long, ſlender, hairy footſtalks. The leaves on 
the ſtalks are lyre-ſhaped. The flowers grow 
from the upper part of the ſtalks ſingly on long, 
lender footſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, 
will be in blow in June and July, and ripen their 
ſceds in September. 


800 A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING, 
The cha- 1. Caryx is a concave permanent perian- | germens placed circularly, terminating in the 
ner. thium, divided into about twelve acute parts. ke number of patent ſtyles, with acute ſtigmas. 
2. CoroL LA conſiſts of about twelve oblong, | 5. Pzricareium conſiſts of about twelve ob- 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute, concave petals a little larger | long, ſhort, compreſſed capſules, ſituated in a 
than the calyx. Ii circular direction, acuminated outwardly, and 
3. STAMINA are about twelve awl-ſhaped ſlen- opening on the inner ſide. | 
der filaments, with roundiſh antherz. 6. 'SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, ſmall, and 
4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of about twelve erect | roundiſh. | 
CERES RROSSSSSCU.YCLCUYSTIEEIIEICESINCCLCTRTRDSD 
GT -H AF, CCCCXVIII. 
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HERE are ſome pretty annuals of this 4. Broad - leaved Engliſh Rag- wort. This Rroad- 
genus, and ſome very fine tender plants | ſpecies hath a creeping root, from which ariſe leved 
for our green-houle and ſtove. The hardy peren- | ſeveral ſtalks that will grow to be four fect long, Englith, 
nials are few, and rather inconſiderable, and many | The leaves are narrow, ſpear - ſhaped, ſmooth, 
_ of them grow unnoticed in our fields and mea- | ſerrated on their edges, and grow alternately. 
_ dows. N . The flowers terminate the ſtalks in a corymbus, 
GEE The ſpecies proper for this place are, I | are of a yellow colour, will be in blow in July, 
Species. 1. Flax teaved Groundſel. 3 Is and ripen their ſeeds in September, lb 
2. Southern-wood-leaved Groundſel. 5. Marſh Rag-wort. This ſpecies grows in Mark 
3. Canada Golden Rag-wort marſhy places, and on the ſea-ſhores, in {ngland Rag wort 
4. Broad-leaved Englith Rag-wort, and many parts of Europe. The ſtalks are chan- deſcribed, 
5. Marſh Rag-wort. | nelled, grow clole together, and will riſe to about 
5. Hoary Alpine Rag-wort. a yard in height. The leaves are ſword-ſhaped, 
| „ German Ragwort.. 5 I hairy on their under ſide, and ſharply ſerrated on 
we 1, The Flax-leaved Groundſel has, until of | their edges. The flowers grow from the upper 
eave 


part of the ſtalks on long, flender footſtalks; 


| they are of a yellow colour, will be in blow in 


June and July, and ripen their ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. | _ fe 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with very Its va- 
long, downy, ſerrated leaves, which by their riety. 
hoary appearance have a very pretty effect among 

other plants of different tints. 

„6. Hoary Alpine Rag-wort. | 
plant, about a foor high. The leaves are 33 | 
winged, indented, and covered on both ſides Ioeribed, 
with a fine white, hoary down. The flowers ter- 

minate the ſtalks in a corymbus, are of a yellow 

colour, and will be in blow in June, but are 

on always ſucceeded by good ſeeds in our gar- 
dens. | | 

This is one of the prettieſt of all the ſp 


This is a low Hoary 


on account of its low growth and downy-white tion of it. 


appearance; and may be eaſily propagated by 
ſlips any time in the autumn or ſpring. 

7. German Rag-wort riſes with ſeveral branch- German 
ing ſtalks to a yard or more in height. The Rag-wort 
leaves are oval, {pear-ſhaped, hairy underneath, celcribes. 
and a little ſerrated on their edges. The flowers 
terminate the ſtalks in kind of umbels, are of 
a yeilow colour, will be in blow in July, and 
ripen their ſeeds in the autumn. 

All theſe ſpecies are eaſily encreaſed by parting Method 
of the roots any time in the autumn, winter, of pp - 
or ſpring z or they may be raiſed by ſeeds in the s 
manner directed for the ſecond ſpecies. 

1. The Flax-leaved Groundfel is titled, Senecio Titles. 
corollis radiantibus, folits linearibus integerrimis, 
corymbo ſubſquamato, caule berbaceo, In the Hor- 
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tis Cliffort. it is termed, Solidago ſoliis linearibus | 


integerrimis, corymbo ſimplici. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Linariæ aureæ affinis ; and Boccone, Ja- 
cch.ea linifolia Hiſpanica & Italica. It grows na- 
turally in Spain and Italy. 

2. Southern-wood-leaved Groundſel is, Senecto 


corollis radiantibus, foliis pinnato-multifidis linta- 


ribus nudis acuits, floribus corymboſis, Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it. Chryſanthemum Alpinum, foliis abro- 
tani multiſidis; and Cluſius, Chroſanthemum Al- 
pinum II. It grows naturally on the Alps and 
Pyrenees, | | 

3. Canada Golden Rag-wort is, Senecio corollis 


radiantibus, foltis crenatis, infimis cordatis peticlatis, 


ſuperioribus pinnaiifidis lyratis, Moriſon calls it, 
Jacobea Virginiana, foliis imis alliarie glabris, 
cauleſcentibus barbaree. It grows naturally in 
Virginia and Canada. | | 
4. Broad-leaved Engliſh Rag-wort is, Senccio 
corollis radiantibus, floribus corymbeſis, foliis lanceo- 


latis ſerratis glabriuſculis. In the Hortus Cliffort. 


it is termed, Solidago caule fimplici, corymbo ter- 
minali, pedunculis partialibus alternis nudis longi- 
tudine folii. Fuchſius calls it, Solidago Saracenica; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Jacobæa, ſubrotundo, minus, 
laciniate folio, It grows naturally in England, 
Switzerland, and France. | | | 

5. Marſh Rag- wort is, Senecio corollis radian- 


libus, foliis enſiformibus acute ſerratis ſubtits ſub- 


villoſis, caule ſtricto. Guettard calls it, Senecio | 
foliis integris ſerratis; Moriſon, Jacobean foliis | 


longis integris & mucronatis ; and Caſpar Bauhine, 
Conyza paluſtris ſerratifolia. It grows naturally 1n 
marſhy places in England and moſt parts of 
FFC TE e 
6. Hoary Alpine Ragwort is, Senecio corollis 


radiantibus, foliis utrinque tomentoſis ſubpinnatis ob. 
EC Era erate oo a ane EET CLLO SLE. 
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SERAPIAS, HELLEBORINE, or BASTARD 
: HELLEBORE. 


HERE are four diſtinct ſpecies of this ge- 
1 5 . 
1. Helleborine, or Broad leaved Baſtard Hel- 
| « Jebore.  - © | 
2. Long-leaved Baſtard Hellebore. 
3. Italian Baſtard Hellebore. 
4. Spaniſh Baſtard Hellebore. T9 
x. Helleborine, or Broad-leaved Baſtard Hel- 
lebore. The root is compoſed of many thick, 
fleſhy, juicy fibres. The ſtalk is ſingle, jointed, 
and about a foot high. The lower leaves are 
-- oval, but the upper ones are ſpear-ſhaped and 
pointed; they are nervous, grow ſingly at the 
joints, and embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers come out in kind of looſe ſpikes 
from the tops of the ſtalks: They are of the 
Orchis kind, and of different colours: The ex- 
Vor. I. | 


bg 


_ compoſed of a multitude of ſubulated ſcales, ſyſtem. 


the bottom with others that are broad and ters. 


five very ſmall, capillary filaments, having a 


| flamina, and two oblong, revolute ſtigmas. 


naked. 


with green. They will be in blow in June, 


colour, and grow ſingly at the joints, ſitting cloſe. 


tuſis, corymbo ſubrotundo. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it. Chryſanthemum Alpinum incanum, foliis laci- 
matis; Cluſius, Chryſanthemum Alpinum I. and 
Barrelier, Jacobæa Alpina incana minor. It grows 
naturally on the Alps and Pyrenees. 

7. German Rag-wort is, Senecio corollis radi- 
antibus octonis, foltis lanceolatis biſerratis ſubtits 
villoſis, caule ramoſo. Haller calls it, Senecio fo- 
lits ovato-lanceolatis ſubtùs hirſutis, floribus umbel- 
iatis;, and Gmelin, Solidago foliis lanceolatis ſer- 
ratis, floribus ad pedunculum minimis. It flouriſhes 
in foreſts of Germany and Siberia. e 

Senecio is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia Po- wir q 
lygamia Superflua ; and the characters are, 06> 


; f in the 
1. CaLyx is of a conic figure, truncated, and Linnæan 
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that are contracted above, and ſurrounded at The cha- 


ſhorter. {IE © 99g | 

2. Corolla. The compound flower riſes 
higher than the calyx. The hermaphrodite florets 
are numerous in the diſk, are funnel-ſhaped, and 
each of them is cut at the top into five reflexed 
ſegments. . | | 

The female flowers in the radius are tongue- 
ſhaped, oblong, and ſlightly indented at the top 
in three parts, 8 | 


3. STAMINA of the hermaphrodite flowers Is 


bular, cylindrical anthera. | bf 
4. PisTILLUM, in both ſorts, conſiſts of an 
oval germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 
6. SSMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle. oval, and 
winged with down. The receptacle is plane and 


CCCCXIX. 
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panded wings are whitiſh, the nectarium in the 
middle is of a purpliſn colour, and the whole 
flowers in different parts are more or leſs tinged 


July, and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. 8 

2. Long-leaved Baſtard Hellebore. The root Long- 
conſiſts of ſeveral thick, fleſhy fibres, full of juice, leaved 
The ſtalk is upright, round, tender, jointed, and Baſtard 
about a foot high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped bers 


long, ſharp-pointed, veined, of a bright - green — 


The flowers come out in looſe ſpikes, growin 
alternately along the upper parts of the ſtalks; 


they are of a white colour, appear in June and 


July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies; one Varieties. 
9 8 i 
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in particular with purpliſh flowers; and another 
called the Marſh Baſtard Hellebore, the flowers 
of which are a conpoſition of purple, White, 
and yellow; the ſpreading parts being purplith 
the nectarium in the middle, called the fly, having 
a yellowiſh head (triped with purple and a white 
body; and the pendulent lip fringed and of a 
white colour. I hey all flower nearly at the 
ſame time. 

2. Italian Baſtard Hellebore. The root of this 
ſpecies conſiſts of two roundiſn, juicy bulbs joined 
together. The ſtalk is upright, round, ſuccu- 
lent, and eight or ten inches high. The radical 
leaves are roundiſh; but thoſe on the (talk are 
narrow, ſmooth, and grow alternately, embracing 
it with their baſe. The flowers come out from 
the tops of the ſtalks in ſmall looſe ſpikes, are 

of an iron colour, and the lip of the nectarium 


Italian 


's remarkably long, ſmooth, and trifid ; they 


appear in July and Auguſt, but 'tis uncertain 
whether the ſeeds ripen in England. 
4. Spaniſh Baſtard Hellebore. The root is a 


and 
Spaniſh 
3. whitiſh fibres. The ſtalk is upright, thick, firm, 
deſcribed. and a foot and a half high. I he radical leaves 
are large and roundiſn; but thoſe on the ſtalk 
are narrow, ſmooth, grow alternately, and em- 
brace the ſtalk with their baſe. I he flowers 


come out from the tops of the ſtalks in ſpikes, 


have flender footſtalks, hang downwards, and 
the lip of the nectarium is remarkably large, 


ir of roundiſh bulbs hung with many ſlender, 


| 


— 


Ttalica, lingud trifidd. It 


nectarii labio obtuſo crenato petalis breviore; in the 


Hortus Cliffort. Serapias caule multifolio multiſſoro. 


Cammerarius calls it, Epipadiis, /. belleborine; 


| and Caſpar Bauhine, Helleborine latifolia montana; 


allo, Helleborine flore carneo, It grows naturally 
in woods and rough places in moſt countries of 
Europe. | . 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Serapias bu!bis fibrofis, 
floribus eretftis bracted longioribus. Ray calls it, 
Helleborine paluſtris, ſ. pratenſis noſtras ; Caſpar 


Bauhine, Helleborine anguſtifolia paluſtris, ſ. pra- 


tenſis; allo, Helleborine flore albo, ſ. damaſonium 


montanum latifolium; alſo, Helleborine montana an- 


guſtifolia purpuraſcens. It 
countries of Europe. | 

3. The third ſpecies is, Serapias bulbis ſubro- 
tundis, neftarii labio trifido acuminato petalis lon- 
giore glabro. Sauvages calls it, Satyrium radi- 
cibus ſubrotundis, cucullo clauſo monopetalo, labello 
ovato-lanceolato; Columna, Orchis macrephylla ; 


grows naturally in moſt 


and Caſpar Bauhine, Orchis montana Italica, flore 


ferrugineo, lingud oblongd ; allo, Orchis montana 
Ttalita, lingud oblongd alterd. | 
in Italy, France, and Portugal. 


4. The fourth ſpecies is, Serapias bulbis ſub- 


rotundis, nettarii labio trifido acuminato maximo 
baji barbato. Rudbeck calls it, Orchis montana 

grows naturally in Spain, 
Italy, and in the Eaſt. 56 


It grows naturally 


| Serapias is of the claſs and order Gynandria Clas 


rrifid, and nearly heart-ſhaped ; they will be in Diandria; and the characters are, de 
blow in July and Auguſt, but the ſeeds do not | 1. Carxx. The ſpathæ are vague. The ſpa- Linngan 
ripen in England. | I dix is ſimple, There is no perianthium. ſyſtem. 


Propaga- All theſe ſpecies are nearly allied to the Orchis , 
nion of the and, 


ſpecies: woods, hedges, and moiſt places in England; and 
may be taken up, when they have done flowering 
and the ſtalks decay, with a good quantity of 


ations, about the ſhrubbery, wilderneſs, or other 


| out-works, and they will grow and flouriſh very 


well. | 


Propaga- The laſt two ſpecies, being foreigners, muſt 


like that, are with difficulty preſerved in 
firſt two gardens. The firſt two ſpecies grow naturally in | 


tion of the be firſt ſet with the mould at the roots in pots 


2. CoROLLa. The petals are five, oval, ob- The cha- 


long, erect, tpreading, but cloſe at the top. 


the others acute. 


3. STAMINA are two very ſhort filaments ſit- 
ting on the piſtil, having erect antheræ placed 
under the upper lip of the nectarium. | 


4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong, contorted 


_ raters, 
The nectarium is the length of the petals, 

hollowed at the baſe, melliferous, oval, gibbous 
below, but cut at the top into three ſegments, 


nd ol | the middle one being heart-ſhaped and obtuſe, 
mould to each root, and planted in ſimilar fitu- | | ; 


= germen ſituated below the flower, a ſtyle growing 
8 Foes or tubs ; and when they arrive in England, they | to the upper lip of the nectarium, and an ob- 
PTE muſt be turned out with the mould, diſturbing | folete ſtigma, _ 5 3 N 
the roots as little as poſſible, into the places 5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, obtuſely three- 
where they are deſigned to remain, which ought | cornered, tricarinated capſule, compoſed of three 
naturally to be light, ſandy, rather moiſt than | valves, containing one cell, and opening under 
dry, warm, and well ſheltered. the keels. „%% | | 
Ties, 1 The firſt ſpecies is titled, Serapias bulbis | 6. SEMIxA. The ſeeds are numerous, and 
eve fibrofes, floribus erectis brafted brevioribus, In the e 


e | {crobiforme, 
Flora Suecia it is termed, Serapias bulbis fibroſis, © 


CHAP. 
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Hs genus comprehends many Hardy peren- 
+ nials, ſuch as, | 
1. Common Saw-wort, 
2. Italian Saw- wort. | 
3. Mountain Saw-wort, or Low Mountain Me- 
pF lancholy Thiſtle. _ 
4+ Field Saw-wort, or Way Thiſtle. 
5. Willow-leaved Saw- wort. 
6. Many-flowered Saw-wort. 


Species. 


7 New-York Saw-wort. 
8. Penſylvanian Saw-wort. 
9. Maryland Saw- wort. 


10. Squarroſe Saw-wort, or Tuberous Melan- 


choly Thiſtle. p 8 

11. Virginian Saw- wort, or Tuberous Knap- 
mee Weed. . | 5 5 

12. Spiked Saw- wort. 

3 13. Siberian Saw-wort. 

Deſcrip- 

_ tion of ſtriated, branching near the top, and about two 
Common, feet high. The leaves are cut almoſt to. the 
miqd-rib, and each terminates in one broad lobe; 
they are ſmooth, elegantly ſerrated on their 
edges, and of a dark-green colour. The flowers 


come out from the tops of the ſtalks in ſcaly 


heads. There are the White and Purple-co- 


loured varieties: They appear in July and Au- 


guſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
 Tealian, 


— 


1. Common Saw- wort. The ſtalk is upright, 


2 Italian Saw-wort. The ſtalk is upright, | 
ſulcated, firm, and four or five feet high, The 


leaves are large, ſmooth, of a deep-green co- 


lour, cut almoſt to the mid-rib, and the terminal 


lobes are by far the largeſt. The flowers come 


out from the tops of the ſtalks in ſcaly heads, 


are of a purple colour, appear in July, and the 


ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 1 5 

3. Mountain Saw-wort. Of this ſpecies there 
are many varieties differing in their . of 
growth, the properties of their leaves, colour of 
their flowers, & c. The ſort called Low Moun- 
rain Melancholy Thiſtle has two or three ſlen- 


der, channelled ſtalks, about a foot and a half 


Mountain 


high. The lower leaves are oval, oblong,. and | 
| indented ; but the upper ones are narrow and 


entire. The flowers come out from the ends of 


the branches in ſmall bunches; they are of a 
purple colour, appear in June and July, and | 


the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. | 
Field, 4. Field Saw-wort, or Way Thiſtle. The root 
is black and creeping. The ſtalk is upright, 
round, branching a little near the top, and two 
or three feet high. The leaves are long, ſpear- 
ſhaped, narrow, indented, very prickly on their 


edges, and grow alternately on the ſtalks. Ihe 
flowers come out from the ends and ſides of the 


branches in oblong, ſcaly heads ; they are of a 


white colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and | 


the ſeeds ripen in September. HAST 
Willow. 5. Willow-leaved Saw-wort. The ſtalk is up- 
_ leaved, right, angular, branching near the top, and about 
a foot and a half high. 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſeſſile, entire, downy underneath, 


and grow alternately. The flowers come out in 
bunches from the ends of the branches, are of 


The leaves are narrow, 


a red colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 


the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
Mary. 6. Many-tlowered Saw-wort. 
flou ered 


The ſtalk is 


SERRATU LA 


quently called T uberous Melancholy Thittle. ,I'he 


— 


ccccxx. 
S AW WO R T. 


upright, angular, divides into numerous branches 
at the top, and grows to be three or four feet 
high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, long, entire, 
nearly decurrent, of a bluiſh - green colour on 
their upper ſide, and white and hairy underneath. 
The flowers come out in roundiſh bunches from 
the ends and ſides of the branches, are of a red 
or purple colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. TT ONE 
7. New-York Saw-wort. The ſtalks are chan- New. 


| nelled, and ſeven or eight feet high, The leaves York 
are ſpear-ſhaped, oblong, ſerrated, ſoft and downy Saw-worts 


underneath, and fit .cloſe to the ſtalks; The 


flowers come out from the ends and ſides of the 


branches at the tops of the ſtalks; they are of 
a purple colour, appear in July and Auguſt; 
but the ſeeds ſeldom ripen in England, , 


- 


There is a variety of this ſpecies. with yellow Variety. 


flowers, of lower growth. 


8. Penſylvanian Saw- wort. The ſtalk is branch- Deſerip- 


ing, and four or five feet high. The leaves are tion of 


 ſpear-ſhaped, oblong, pointed, ſpreading, hairy Peaſylva- 


on their under-ſide, and ſit cloſe to the ſtalks. — 


The flowers are produced in looſe bunches from 
the ends of the branches, are of a pale- purple 


colour, appear in Auguſt and September, but 
are not ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 


7 
8 « 


purple colour, channelled, ang fix or ſeven feet 


. Maryland Saw-wort. The ſtalks are of a Maryland 


high. The leaves are oval, oblong, pointed, 


ſerrated on their edges, and of a light-green, co- 


lour. The flowers come out .in. looſe, raundiſh 


bunches from the tops of the ſtalks, are of a 

purple colour, appear in Auguſt; but are ſeldom _ 

ſucceeded by good ſeeds in England. © ö 
10. Squarroſe Saw-wort. This ſpecies is fre- 


. * 


Squarroſe 


root is tuberous. The ſtalk is ſingle, and about 


three feet high. The leaves are narrow, ſtiff, 


entire, rough, and of a pale- green colour on 
both ſides. The flowers come out alternately 
from the ſides of the ſtalk near the top, and one 
larger head than the reſt crowns the ſtalk, fitting 
clole z they appear in Auguſt, but the ſeeds ſel- 
dom ripen in England. | 

weed. The root is large and tuberous. The 
ſtalk is upright, ſtrong, channelled, and three 


or four feet high. The leaves are narrow, ſpear- 


ſhaped, entire, and adorn the ſtalk in great 


| plenty. The flowers come out from the tops of 


the ſtalks in long, looſe ſpikes; they are of a 


| purple colour, appear in Auguſt, but are rarely 


tucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. ; L 
12, Spiked Saw-wort. The root is tuberous: Spiked, 


The ſtalk is ſingle, and two or three feet high. 


The leaves are narrow, {mooth, ciliated at their 


| baſe, ſit cloſe, and come out without order all 


round the ſtalk. The flowers come out in long 
ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks, are ſmall, of 
a purple colour, appear in Auguſt, but are not 
ſacceeded by ſeeds in England. _ F 

13. Siberian Saw-wort, The ſtalk is upright, Sega 
ſends forth a few branches alternately from the $aw-wort. 
ſides, and grows to about a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are pinnatifid, ſpear-ſhaped, 
acute, veined, and ſmooth on both ſides, The 
| |  fiowers. 
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11. Virginian Saw- wort, or Tuberous Knap- Virginian 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


* "ITY 


Method 
of propa- 
gation. 


Proper 
ſituation. 


years. 


Titles. 


Femineis longioribus. Boccone calls it, Serratula 
præalta centauroides montana; and Gmelin, Car- 


ments 


flowers come out ſingly from the ends of the 
branches, are of a purple colour, appear in July 
and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
All theſe ſpecies are eafily propagated by 
parting of the roots, the beſt time tor w ich 1s 
the early part of the autumn, that they may be 
eſtabliſhed in their new ſituation before winter; 
and they will then rife early in the ſpring, and 
flower ſtrong the ſummer foilowing. IS 
They may be raiſed by feeds alſo, which is 
the belt way of raiſing the tuberous-rooted ſpecies. 
The ſeeds ſhould be fown in the autumn, as ſoon 
as they are ripe, or the ſpring following. When 
they come up, they ſhould be thinned where they 


are too cloſe, kept clean from weeds, and wa- 


tered in dry weather. In the autumn the tube- 


rous ſpecies ſhould be ſet in beds at ſix inches 


aſunder, to remain there for à year longer; but 
all the others may, the firſt autumn after they 


where they are deſigned to remain. 


% 


They are all extremely hardy, and proper orna- 

Nor large flower-gardens, and well adapted 
to mix with flowering-ſhrubs in wilderneſs quar- 
ters, &c. They may alſo be ſet in woods thro? 
which walks of pleaſure are drawn, where they 


will be extremely ornamental; and require no 


come up from ſeeds, be removed to the places 


trouble, except digging the ground about the 


roots in winter, to kill the contiguous weeds 


and invigorate the plants, and reducing the roots 
as often as the 


need not be oftener than 


become too ſpreading, which 
once in four or five 


1. Common Saw. wort is titled, Serratula foliis 


lyrato-pinnatifidis, pinnd terminali maxima, floſculis 


conformibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, ſimply, 


Serratula; Gerard, Serratu!a purpurea; Parkin- 


ſon, Serratula vulgaris, fore purpureo; and Boer- 


haave, Serratula fore candido. It grows naturally 


in meadows and moiſt woods in England, and 
moſt of the northern countries of Europe. 


2. Italian Saw-wort is, Serratula foliis lyrato- 


pinnatifides, pinnd terminali maxima, floſculis radii 


dus inermis, foliis glabris pinnatis : lacinid ent imd 


maxima, capitulis ſqualidis. 
in Italy and Siberia. 


3. Mountain Saw-wort is, Serratula calycibus 
ſubbirſutis ovatis, foliis indiviſis. In the Flora 
Cuecia it is termed, Serratula foliis petiolatis, ra- 
dicalibus ovato-oblongis dentatis, caulinis intiger- 


rimis ; in the Flora Lapp. Serratula foliis cvato- 


lanceolatis, radicalibus ſerratis, caule thyrſifloro. | 
Gmelin calls it, Cirſium inerme, foliis ex ovato- 


lanceolatis denticulatis infra lanugine candidis , alto, 


Cirfum inerme, foliis linearibus utrinque viridibus, 


calycibus hirſutis. Plukenet names it, Carduo- 
cirfium minus Britannicum, floribus congeſtis; Mo- 


riſon, Cirfium humile montanum, cynogloſſi folio, 


polyanthemum ;, alſo, Cirſium polyanthemum, molli 
haſtato folio. Haller tiles it, Cirſium foliis trian- 
gularibus lunate dentatis; Cluſius. Carduus mol- 
lier II. and Caſpar Bauhine, Carduus mollis, la- 
pathi foliis. It grows naturally in the moun- 
tainous parts of Wales, and the North of Eng- 
land; alſo, on the Alps of Lapland, Auſtria, 
Helvetia, and Siberia, Ro ee SISA 


4. Field Saw-wort, or Way Thiſtle, is, Ser- 


ratula foliis dentatis ſpinoſis. In the Flora Lapp. 
it is termed, Carduus radice repente, feliis lancco- 
latis dentatis margine aculeatis. Columna calls it, 


Ceanotbus Tbeopbraſti; and Caſpar Bauhine, Car- 


duus vincarum repens, ſonchi folio, alſo, Carduus 
in avend proveniens. It grows naturally in fields 
and by way-ſides in England and moſt countries 


of Europe. 


5. Willow-leaved Saw-wort is, Serratula foliis 


_ lineari-lancealatis allernis ſubtits incants ſeſſilil us in- 


It grows naturally | 


—ͤ— 


tegerrimis. Gmelin calls it, Cirſium inerme erectum, 
foliis ex lineari-lanceolatis, infra candidis. It grows 
naturally in Siberia. e 

6. Many-flowered Saw wort is, Serratula fo- 
liis Ianceolatis ſubtùs villofis ſubdecurrentibus inte- 
gerrimis, caule corymboſo, calycibus cylindricis. Gme- 
lin calls it, Cirſium inerme, caulibus adſcendentibus, 


| foliis linearibus infra cinereis. It grows naturally 


in Siberia. 

7, New-York Saw-wort is, Serratula foliis lan- 
ceolato-oblongis ſerratis pendulis, Dillenius calls it, 
Serratula Noveboracenſis maxima, foliis longis ſerra- 
tis; Moriſon, Serratula Noveboracenſis altiſſima, 
foliis doriæ mollibus ſubincanis; and Plukener, Cen- 


taurium medium Noveboracenſe luteum, ſolidagiris 


folia integro tenuiter crenato. It 
in moſt parts of North America. | | 

8. Virginian Saw-wort is, Serratula foliis lanceo- 
lato-oblongts ſerratis patentibus ſubtùs birſutis, Dil- 
lenius calls it, Serratula Virginiana, perſicæ folis 
ſubtis incano; Boccone, Serratula prealta anguſta, 


grows naturally 


plantaginis aut perſicæ folio; and Plukenet, Eupa- 


toria Virginiana, ſerratulæ Noveboracenſis latioribus 


foliis. It grows naturally in Virginia, Penſy]- 
vania, and Carolina. 125 5 


9. Maryland Saw. wort is, Serratula foliis ovato- 


oblongis acuminatis ſerratis, floribus corymbeſs, ca- 


lycibus ſubrotundis. Dillenius calls it, Serratula 
Marilandica, foliis glaucis cirfii inſtar denticulatis; 


and Plukenet, Centaurium medium Marianum, folio 


integro cirfi noſtratis more ſpinulis fimbriato. It 
grows naturally in Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina, 

10. Squarroſe Sa- wort is, Serratula foliis li- 
nearibus, calycibus ſquarrefis ſubſelſilibus lateraliius 


acuminatis. Dillenius calls it, *Cirffum tuberoſum, 


capitulis fquarrofis, and Moriſon, Sroebe Virginiana 


tuberoſa latifolia, capitulis ſefſilibus, ſquamis foliaceis 


acutis donatis. It grows naturally in Virginia. 


11. Virginian Saw-wort, or Tuberous Knap- 


weed, is, Serratula foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, 


calycibus ſquarraſis pedunculatis obtufis lateralibus. 


Gronovius calls it, Cirſium non ramoſum, foliis la- 


Facea altera non ramoſa, tuberoſa radite, foliis la- 
tioribus, flores ferens pauciores majcres; alſo, Eupa- 
torio aſſinis Americana bulboſa, floribus ſcarigſis, ca- 
pitulis contextis. It grows naturally in Virginia. 


12. Spiked Saw-wort is, Serratula foliis linea- 


 teralibus, flores ferens pauciores majores; Plukenet, 


ribus bai ciliatis, floribus ſpicatis ſeſſilibus lateralibus, 


caule fimplici. Dillenius calls it, Cirſſum tuberoſum, 


lactucæ capitulis ſpicatis; Baniſter, acea non ra- | 


anguſtis; Plukenet, Facea anguſtifolia, tuberoſd ra- 
dice, Virginiana; and Moriſon, Stoebe Virginiana 
tuberoſa anguſtifolia, capitulis ſelſilibus. It grows 
naturally in North-America. „ 


moſa, tuberoſd radice, floribus plurimam rigidis per- 


13. Siberian Saw-wort is, Serratula foliis pin- 


natiſidis acutis glabris inermibus, ſquamis calycinis 
mucronatis, interioribus membranaceis, Gmelin calls 


it, Carduus caule ramoſo, foliis pinnatifidis, foliolis 


dentatis, ſquamis ex lanceolato-ſpino/is, It grows 


naturally in Siberia. | 
Serratula is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia 


Polygamia Æqualis; and the characters are, 


1 CaLyx. The general calyx is oblong, nearly 


_ cylindrical, and imbricated. The ſcales are ſmooth, 


ſpear-ſhaped, and acute. 

2. Corolla. The general flower is tubular, 
and uniform, The florets have each one funnel- 
ſhaped petal, the tube of which is iaflexed, and 
the limb ventricoſe, and divided into five parts. 


3. STAMINA are five very ſhort capillary fila- 


ments, having a cylindrical, tubular anthera. 
4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 


filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and two 


oblong, reflexed ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM. There 1s none. 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, and oval, The 
down is ſeſſile. 
| CHAP. 
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\F this genus are, 
Sr tain Saxurage. 
. Neri Seſelr, or Grey-leaved Fennel. 
3. Pimpinelloide Seſeli. 
4. deſeli of Marſeilles, or Crooked Fennel. 
1. Mountan Seſeli, or Mountain Saxifrage. 


Mountain The radical leaves are large, compoled of many 


oblong folioles, and of à greyiſh colour. The 


ſtalks are upright, round, 1moeth, about a foot 
and a half high, and garniſhed with very narrow 


leaves, having 2 —_ eniire membrane embracing | 


the baſe of each. The flowers tome out in um- 
bels from the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a 


N white colour, appear in July, and the leeds np. | 


| in the autumn. 

Glaucous, 2. Glaucovs Seſeli, or Grey-leaved Fennel, 
Ry The ſtalks. are upright, lender, ſmooth, and 
about two feet high. The leaves are compoſed 

of many narrow ſegments, which are for the 

moſt part diyided into two parts; they are of a 
glaucous colour, and a membrane embraces the 

| baſe of cach footſtalk. The flowers come out in 

umbels from the tops of the ſtalks; their colour 

within is white, but on the outſide purpliſh; they 


appear ih July and Auguſt, and the leeds ripen | 


in 1 7 autunm. | 
pimpinel- Pitdpinelloide Seel. The leaves are pinnated. 
| br * che pinna are cut into many narrow plane 
ſegments, Which are placed alternately. The 
ſcaik is lender, weak, partly procumbent, and 
about a foot high, The flowers come out in um- 


bels from the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a 


white colour, appear in July and Avgult; and the 

EP ſceds ripen in the autumn. 
Seleti of _ 4+ Seſeli of Marſeilles, or Crooked Fennel. The 
- Marſeilles ſtalks are thick, rigid, ſtriated, crooked at the 
deſcribes Hints, branching Near the top. and three or four 
tcet high. The folioles are narrow, and grow 


in bund! es from the ſides of the ſtalks. 1 he 


flowers come out from the ends and ſides of the 
branches in ſmall uinbels; thicy are of a yellow 
colour, appear in July and Avguſt, and the ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. 


Method Theie forts are all propagated by ſowing the 


ol propa- ſees in the autumn, ſoon atter they are ripe, or 


San. the ſpring following, in the places where they 


are deſigned ro remain. The toil ſhould be nc&1- 


ther over-moiſt nor dry, and the ſituation open. 


Var. A 
| 70 


1. Mountain Seſel:, commonly called Moun- 


hy. 


2 2 


| After the plants come up they muſt be thinned to 


proper diſtances, and conſtantly kept clean from 

weeds, which is all the trouble they will require. 
The ſecond ſummer they will flower and perfect 

their ſeeds, which, if permitted to ſcatter, will 


frequently grow, and afford you more young | 


plants than yòu would wiſh for. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is entitled, ſel petiolis . 
ramiferis membranaceis oblongis integris, foliis cau- rde 


linis anguſtiſſimis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Meum 
latifolium adulterinum; and Moriſon, Saxifraga 


montana minor Italica; foliis in breviores partes di- 
viſis, It grows naturally ih France and Italy. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Se/e.; petiolis ramiferis 
membranuteis oblongis integris + " foliolis ſingularibus 
binatiſque canaliculatis levibus petiolo longioribus, 
Tournefort calls it, Fæniculum ſylveſtre, glauco £ 
folio ; Caſpar Bauhine, Daucus, glauco folio, femilis | 
fenicul tortuoſo; and Moriſon, Saxifraga montana 
minor glauca et G 5 It oue naturally in | 
France and Italy. | : 

3. The third ſpecies is, Seſeli cault declinato; | 
umbellis nubilibus nutantibus. It grows naturally 
in moſt of the ſouthern countries of Europe. 


4. The fourth ſpecies is, Seſeli caule alto rigide. 


Joliolis linearibus faſciculatis, In the Hortus Cliff. 
it is termed, Oenanthe ftriata rigida. Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Seſeli Maſſilienſe, fæniculi folio; 
and John Bavhine, Feniculum tortuoſuni. It grows 
naturally in moſt of the ſouthern countries of 
Europe. 


Seſeli is of the claſs arid otder Pentandria Digy- Claſs nnd 
nia; and the characters are, 5 4 

1. CAL yx. The general umbel is rigid; ; the Linnæan 
partial is very ſhort, multiplex, and a Imoſt round. ſyſtem. 
There is ho general involucrum; the partial con- The cha- 


fiſts of one or two narrow acuminated folioles the racers. 


length of the umbellulæ; the perianthium is very 


Imall. 
2. Conoita, The general flower is uniform; 


| the florets have each five intlexed, heart-ſhaped, 


planiih perals. 
3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments, wick 


| ſimple antheræ. 


4. PERICARPIVUM. There is none. The fruit is 


| oval, ſmall, ſtriated, and divided into two parts. 


5. Semina. T he ſeeds are two, convex and 
ſtriared on one ſide, and plane on the other. 
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ts are round, procumbent, and (ſtrike root as they 
lie on the ground. The leaves grow by threes 
on the ſtalks; theꝝ are of a whitiſh.green colour, 
© ſoft or hairy on both ſides, and indented in three 
arts at the extremities. The flowers come out 
our or five together -on footſtalks, which ariſe 
from the joints; they are of a yellow colour, 
appear. in July and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen 
WAR... 75S , 7%.00 
2. Upright Baſtard Cinquefoil. The ſtalk is 
erect, round, hairy, and eight or ten inches high. 


Upright 
| Baſtard 
Cinque- 


deſcribed. jagged or cut into many ſegments. The flowers 

| are produced in ſmall cluſters from the ſides of 
the ſtalks; they are of a reddiſh colour, appear 
in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 

- autumn. | Hg 

Method | 

of propa- the roots, and both of them by ſowing the ſeeds 


gation, 


where they are 


from weeds, 


The leaves are compoſed of five narrow folioles, 
which are of a light-green colour, and finely 


in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or the 
ſpring following. After the plants come up they | 
will require no trouble, except thinning them 
too cloſe, and keeping them clean 
LE 5s „ mein ade, 


be frlt ſpecies 3s propagited-by parting of 
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THERE are two ſpeeies of this genus, called, | i. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Sibbaldia procumbens, IN 
Species. 1, Procumbent Baſtard Cinquefoil. | foliolis tridentatis. Sibbald calls it, Fragrarie mr 
2. Upright Baſtard Cinquefoil. 5 Hlveſtris affinis planta, flore luteo; and Plukenet, 

Procum- 1, Procumbent Paſtard Cinquefoil. The ſtalks | Pentaphylloides fruticoſum minimum procumbens, 


Nore luteo. It grows naturally on the Alps of 
Lapland, Helvetia, and Scotland, _ | 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is called, Si#haldia erecta, 
foliolis linearibus multiffdis. Amman calls it, Pen- 
taphylloides foliis tenuiſſimè lacimatis, floſculis carneis. 
It grows naturally in Siberia. „„ 


Sibbaldis is of the claſs and order Pentandria 01, 
Palygynia ;, and the characters are, and order 


1. Cal vx is a monophyllous perianthium, di- . 


vided into ten nearly fpear- ſhaped, patent, per- ſyſtem. 
manent ſegmen .... IT. The cha» 
2. CoroLLa is five oval petals inſerted in the en. 
calyx. ee ot win to... h 
3. STAMINA are five capillary filaments ſhorter 
than the corolla, and inferred in the calyx, having 
{mall obtuſe anthere. © oo 
4. PisTIiLLUM conſiſts of five very ſhort oval 
germens, with ſtyles the length of -the ſtamina 
ariſing from the ſides, and crowned by capitated 
5. PERiCARPIUM. There is none. The calyx | 
clofes, and holds the ſeeds. | 


6. SEMINA. The ſecds are a little oblong, and 


5b 


CH A P. 


F this genus there is one Perennial, uſually 
called Baſtard Money - wort. EE 
This. The root is creeping, and hung with many 
ant lender fibres. The ſtalk is round, ſlender, branch- 
deſcribed, ing, and lies on the ground. The leaves are 
| | kidney-ſhaped, nearly peltated, and crenated on 
the edges. The flowers are produced from the 
| ſides of the ſtalks on ſlender footſtalks; they are 


of a greeniſh-yellow colour, appear in July and 


Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
This is not a cultivated plant; it grows wild 


by the ſides of ditches, rivers, brooks, and ſtand- | 


Propaga- ng waters, in many parts of England. Whoever 
non of it. js deſirous of it, however, may part the roots 


CCCCXXIII. 


+ ++ £5 


at any time of the year; and on planting them 

in ſome moiſt ground, they will grow, and call for 

no trouble, except keeping them from being 

over-run with tall weeds. _ | | ns 
This ſpecies is titled, Sibtborpia foliis renifor- Titles. 

mibus ſubpeltatis crenatis. Petiver calls it, Chry/o- 

plenium Cornubienſe; and Ray, Alfine ſpuria puſilla 

repens foliis ſaxifrage auree. It grows naturally 

in moiſt places in Weſtmoreland, Devonſhire, _ 

Cornwall, &c. in England, and in the like fitua- 

tions in Portugal. ' Claſs and 
Sibthorpia is of the claſs and order Didynamia order in 


Angioſpermia; and the characters are, | the Lin- 
1. Cal vx is a monophyllous turbinated pe- 28 


rianthium, The cha- 
ra cters. 


c 
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 rianithium, divided into five oval, patent, perma- 
nent ſegments. | 5 | 
2. COROLLA is one petal the length of the ca- 
lyx,, divided into five equal, patent, rounded 
legmefits. WS OE | 
3. STAMINA are four capillary filaments, with 
heart-ſhaped, oblong anthers, 
4. P18T1LLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh compreſſed 
germen, a thick cylindrical ſtyle the length of 


= flower, and a ſimple, capitated, depreſſed 
nM... - | | | 

5. PzricarvbiuM is à compreſſed, orbicular, 
biventricoſe capſule, formed of two valves, and 
containing two cells. | 

6. SeEMINa. The ſeeds are few, roundiſh, 
oblong, convex on one ſide, and plane on the 


| other. 
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SIDERITIS, 


Fr ſpecies of this genus proper för this 
place are, | 

1. Perfoliate Iron-wort. 

2. Hyſſop-leaved Iron- wort. 

3. Montpelier Iron- wort. 

4. Hairy Iron- wort. 

5. Hoary Spaniſh Irot- wort. 


Deſenp- | 
— of ceous, upright, covered with prickly : hairs, 
erfO- 


late, The leaves are oblong; heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, 


1. Perfoliate Iron- wort. The ſtalk is: hethe | 


branching near the top, and about a yard high. 


ſtrongly ſcented, and ſurround the ſtalle with their 


baſe. The flowers come out in whorls round the 
upper parts of the ſtalks, having two heart- 
ſhaped pcinted leaves under each whorl; they are 


large, of a whitiſh-yellow colour, appear in 
July and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in the 


autumn. | | 

Bury. 2. Hyſſop-leaved Iron-wort, The ſtalks are 
eee upright, branching, and a foot and a half high. 

The leaves are ſpear- ſnaped, ſmooth, entire, ſit 
cloſe to the ſtalks, and emit a ſtrong odour when 


bruiſed. The flewers come out in whorled ſpikes 


from the ends of the branches ; they are of a 


— : 


yellow colour, appear in June and July, and the 


{eeds ripen in the autumn. ä 

3. Montpelier Iron- wort. The ſtalks are lig- 
neous, upright, ſimple, and about a foot and a 
half high. The leaves ate ſpear-ſhaped, acute, 
indented, and hairy underneath. Ihe flowers 
come out from the tops of the ſtalks in oval 
| ſpikes, attended by oval, indented, prickly 


Montpe- 
lier, ; 


leaves; they are of a yellow colour, appear in 
July and Auguſt, and the ſceds ripen in the au- 


tumn. | 

4. Hairy Iron-wort, The ſtalk is rough, hairy, 
and a foot and a half high. The leaves are 
ſpear- ſhaped, obtuſe, deeply indented, rough, 
and hairy, The flowers come out in whorled 
ipikes from the tops of the ſtalks, attended by 


Hairy, 


| heart-ſhaped prickly braftez ; they are of a | 


yeilow. colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. © _ 
and 5. Hoary Spaniſh Iron-wort. The ſtalks are 
eK upright, ſquare, woody, downy, and about a 
Jron-wort foot and a half high. The leaves are ſpear- 
Fg ſhaped, narrow, entire, white, and downy. The 
flowers come out in whorled ſpikes from the tops 


of the ſtalks, attended by heart-ſhaped, hoary, 


i. 


— 


— — 


remain. 
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indented, prickly, bracteæ; they are of a yellow 
colour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ſometimes ripen in the autumn. 


| The forts are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in beds Method 
| of light earth in the ſpring ; and when they come of propa- 


gating 


other, kept clean from weeds, watered in dry 
weather all ſummer, and in the autumn may be 


| up, they muſt be thinned where they crowd each them. 


removed to the places where they are deſigned to - 


They will. all flower the ſummer fol- 
lowing, and perfect their ſeeds. The firſt fort 
frequently dies after the ſeeds are ripe ſo that, to 
continue it in a regular ſucceſſion, care muſt be 


taken to ſow the ſeeds at proper intervals. 


The laſt fort muſt have a dry, ſandy, or rub- 
biſhy ſituation, in a well-ſheltered place, otherwiſe 
it will be liable to be deſtroyed by the ſeverity of 


our winters. 


1. Perfoliate Iron-wort is titled, Sideritis her- T 


| bacea hiſpido-piloſa, foliis ſuperioribus amplexicau- 


libus. Van Royen calls it, Stachys foliis oblongis 
acutis amplexicaulibus ſerratis: floralibus cordatis 
acutis integerrimis; and Tournefort, Sideritis orien- 
t alis, phlomidis folio. It grows naturally in the 
Eaſt ot | 


2. Hyſſop-leaved Iron - wort is, Sideritis foliis 
lanceolatis glabris integerrimis, bracteis cordatis den- 


 tato-ſpinofis, calycibus equalibus. In the Hortus 


Cliffort. it is termed, Sideritis foliis lanceolato- li- 


| nearibus ſaſſilibus glabris. C. Bauhine calls it, 
Sideritis Alpina byſſopifalia, and Cluſius, Sideritis 


ny 


VII. It grows naturally on the Alps and Pyre- 


nean mountains. 


3. Montpelier Iron- wort is, Sideritis folits lan- 


ceolatis acutis dentatis, bratteis ovatis dentato-ſpi- 


noſis, calycibus equalibus, ſpicis ovatis. C. Bauhine 


calls it, Sideritis foliis birſutis profunde crenatis ; 
and Lobel, Sideritis, J. ferruminatrix Heraclea. It 


grows naturally about Montpelier. | 
4. Hairy Iron-wort is, Sideritis follis Iguceolatis 
obtuſis dentatis piloſis, bratteis dentato-ſpinofis, caule 
hirto,” ſpicis interruptis elongatis. C. Bauhine calls 
it, Sideritis birſuta procumbens ; and Clufius, Si- 
deritis III. It grows naturally in France, Italy, 
and Spain. | | 
5. Hoary Spanifh Iron- wort is, Sideritis ſuf 
fruticoſa tomentoſa, foliis lanceolato-linearibus inte- 
gerrimis, floribus bracteiſgue dentatis. Tournefort 


itles, 


calls it, Sideritis Hiſpanica erecta, folio auguMtiore z 
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Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linozan 
ſyſtem. 
Tde cha- 
racters. 


* 
" 
. 
* 


species. 


and 
Occiden- 
tal Sigeſ-· 
beckia 
deſcribed. 


. 
a ; 
A T 


2. Occidental Sigesbeckia, p 
right, thick, firm, winged, or made ſquare with 


1 W 


| g 4 
and Barrelier, Hyſſopus moniana 
It grows naturally in Spain. 1 

Sideritis is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Cymnoſpermia; and the characters are, | 
I. Ca xx is a monophyllous, tubular, oblong 
perianthium, cut at the bim into five nearly 
equal acute ſegments. | | | 
2. CoroLya is one almoſt equal petal. The 


verticillata major. 


tube is cylindrical and oblong ; the mouth oblong 
and roundiſh, The upper lip is etect, narrow, | 


arid bifid ; the lower lip is cut into three ſeg- 
ments, the middle one being round and crenated, 
the two ſide ones ſmaller than the upper lip, and 
more acute. | 


— 


: 


— — N Py 


— 


NI ol 0 Df. 
4. PisTILLUM.confiſts of 4 quadrifid germeh, 
and a filiforme ſtyle a little longer than the ſta- 
mina, with two ftigmas ; of which the upper one 
is cylindrical, concave; and truncated, ard the 
lower one ſhort and membranaceous. 


5. Pertcarpium. There is none. The ſeeds 


are lodged in the calyx. 


6. SemINa, The ſeeds are four, 


oem end en en ene 4 474-44 5 4-4 —6—1 


n e DOOONNY: 


Tis 1 os 


Called; | 
1, Oriental Sigesbeckia, 
2. Occidental Sigesbecłkia. 


1 


low colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the 


ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


The ſtalks are up- 


the decurrent footſtalks of the leaves. The leaves 
ate fpeat-ſhaped, oval; trinervous, ſerrated, downy 


underneath, and grow oppoſite to each other on 


_ foorſtalks, having 'membranes from one to the 


Method 
of propa- 
gacion., 


Tities. 


following. II 
they ſhould be protected with mats, or ſome to- | 


other. The flowers come out in bunches from 


the tops of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, of a pale- 
yellow colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 


the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 
Theſe two forts are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
in a hotbed in the ſpring, and, when the plants 


are fit to remove, ſhould be ſet out on a moiſt | 
day in ſome warm, dry, well-ſheltered place. 


Some of the forwardeſt plants will flower the 
firt ſummer, the weakeſt not before the fummer 
If the winter ſhould prove ſevere, 


vering, eſpecially the firſt ſort, otherwiſe they 
will be hable to be deſtroyed by our froſts. 
1. The firſt ſpecies is ritled, Sxesbeckia petiolis 


 feſſiitbus, calycibus exterioribus lincaribus majoribus 


patentibus, In the Hortus Cliffart. it is termed 


ſimply, Sigesteckia. Buxbaum calls it, Bidenti | 
milis folits latiſſimis ſerratis; and Plukenet, Ci- 


 chorio affinis Iapſana ſinica, menthraſtri foliis, calyce 


fombriato hiſpido. It grows naturally in China 
and Media. e 


HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, 


f 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Sigesbeckia petiolis 


3. STAMINA are four filaments within the tube, 
(two being ſhorter than the other), having roundiſh 
. two ei ae, i; ria”) 


decurrentibus, calycibus nudis. Gronovius calls it, 


Verbeſenia foliis ovatis petiolatis deturrentibus op- 


Pgſitis, foſculis radiorum ſolitariis; Ray, Chryſan- 


binatis, flaribus pallide luteſcentibus parvis; and 


| themum Americanum, raule alato, foliis amplioribus 


Vaillant, Eupatorio-phalacron folio trinervi ſcrophu- 


laris, caule alato. It grows naturally in Vir- 


Sigesbeckia is of the claſs and order Syngeneſia 
Polygamia Superflua ; and the characters are, 

1. Cal yx. The outer calyx conſiſts of five 
narrow, taper, patent, permanent leaves, which 
are longer than the flower. The interior is nearly 


| quinquangular, and compoſed of ſeveral oval, 


concave, obtuſe, equal leaves. 


Claſs a 
order 


in the -- 
Linnæan 

Syſtem. 
The cha- 
raters. ws 


2. CoRoLLa: The compound flower is ſemi- 


radiated. The hermaphrodite florets are many in 


the diſk; the females are but few in the radius, 
The hermaphrodite florets have each a funnel- 


ſhaped peral indented in five parts at the top; the 


females are tongue-ſhaped, broad, ſhort, and 
indented in three parts at the extremity. £ 

3. STAMINA, of the hermaphrodites, are five 
very ſhort filaments, having a cylindrical tubular 


anthera. b 


4. PrsT1iLLUM, of the hermaphrodites, conſiſts 
of an oblong incurved germen the ſize of the 
calyx, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 


and a bifid ſtigma. | 
In the females, it conſiſts of an oblong incurved 
germen the ſize of the calyx, a filiforme ſtyle the 


length of the her maphrodites, and a bid ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 


6. SEMINA of the hermaphrodites, are ſingle, 


obloag, obtuſely four-cornered, blunt, naked, 
and have no down. | | 

The ſeeds of the females are ſimilar to thoſe of 
the hermaphrodites, | 
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CC AMPION: 


T* Perennials of this genus are, 
* 1. Broad-leaved Mountain Viſcous Cam- 
| pion, or Nottingham Catch-fly, 
2 Sea Campion. : | 
3. Shrubby Campion. 
4. Giant Campion. 
5. Oriental Campion. 
6. Virginian Campion. 
7. Maryland Campion. 
8. Saxifrage Campion. 
9. Muſs Campion. 


1. Broad-leaved Viſcous Mountain Campion, or 


Nottingham Catch-fly. The ſtalks grow to about 


two feet high, and are viſcous or clammy below 


the joints. The leaves are long, fpear-ſhaped, 
and grow oppolite to each other at the joints, 


The flowers come out from the wings of the 


leaves on pretty long footſtalks, which ſupport: 
four ot five flowers, and form a kind of panicle on 


the upper parts of the ſtalks ; they hang droop- 


ing, and each has its own ſeparate ſhort foot- 


ſtalk; they are of a white colour, and their petals 


the ſeed; ripen in Auguſt, | 
2. Sea Campion. The ſtalks are ſlender, nu- 


Sea, 


are cut into two parts; they appear in May, and 


merous, crooxed, ſinooth, ſpread upon the 
ground, and are about a foot in length. The leaves 


are {mall, narrow, green, of a thickiſh ſubſtance, 


and grow oppoſite to each other. The flowers 


come our, two or three together, from the upper 
parts of the branches, on footftalks placed oppo- 


fire to each other; their colour is white, having 
bitid petals; they make their appearance in May 


and June, and often continue to ſhew themſelves 


Shrubby, 


until the end of autumn. The ſeeds of the firſt- 
blown flowers will be ripe in Auguſt. 


3. Shrubby Campion. The ftalks are ligneous, 
divide into a few branches, and grow to about a 


foot high. The leaves are ipear-ſhaped, lmooth, 


and end in acute points. The flowers grow in 
fnall ſpreading panicles from the upper parts of 


the branches; they are of a greeniſh-white colour, 


O 


and their petals are bifid ; they come our in 


June and July, and the feeds ripen in the au— 


tumn. 


aud 
(Giant 
Campion. 


Proper 
ſituation 


and foil. 


Oriental, 


4. Giant Campion. The ſtalks are ſmooth, 
round, and grow to avout a yard high. The 
radical leaves are fleſhy, roundiſh, downy, and 
hollowed like a ſpoon; thoſe on the ſtalks are 


oval, narrow, obtufe, and grow by pairs, or elle 


three or four together, round the ſtalks. The 
flowers grow in looſe ſpikes from the tops of the 
italics; they are of a whitiſh-green colour, and 
open only at night; the ſeaſon of their appear- 
ance is June, and the ſeeds ripen in Augutt. 


This plant muſt have a dry, light, ſandy ſoil, 
and a well-ſheltered ſituation, in order to continue 


it for many years, | 
5. Oriental Campion. The ſtalk is erect, her- 
baceous, clammy, and grows to about a foot and 
a half high. The leaves are narrow, ſpear- 
Vol: I. | 


70. 


inches. 


moſs-like manner, 


or Auguſt. 


ſhaped, acute- pointed, ſmooth, and in the ſpring; 
before the ſtalks ariſe, form a large cluſtered 
head from the root. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the leaves, two or three grow- 
ing together, on ſhort footſtalks; their colour is 
white; they expand only at night, grow erect, 
and the ſeaſon of cheir appearance is July; but it 
is not often that they are ſucceeded by good ſeeds 
in our gardens. | | 


6. Virginian Campion. The ſtalks are viſcous, Vir 


upright, and about eight or nine inches long. 


he leaves are oblong, broad, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
ſharp- pointed. 
up;er parts of the ſtalks in ſpreading panicles; 
they arc of a fine red or crimſon colour, appear 
in July, and orten continue in ſucceſſion until the 
end of Auguſt. _ 158 


7. Many-leaved Campion. The ſtalks are 


round, jointed, branching, and about a foot and 
a half high. The leaves are narrow, ſmall, 


briſtly, and grow many together in bunches. 


The flowers come out from the upper parts of 
the branches on ſhort footſtalks ; they ache their 

appearance in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 

autumn. 


8. Saxifrage Campion. This plant hath a 


tough ligneous root, from which iſſue ſeveral 


ſmooth ſtalks to the height of about four or five 
| The leaves are narrow, ſmooth, acute, 
and grow oppoſite to each other. The flowers 


come out fingly from the ends of the talks on 
long ſlender footſtalks; their petals are bifid, red 


underneath, and whitiſh above; they make their 
appearance in July, and the feeds ripen in the 
autumn. | 

9. Moſs Campion. 
| The leaves 
are ſmall, and ſpread upon the ground in a 
The Bowers are imall, and 
ariſe hardly to half an inch in height, ſo that this 
is a low perennial indeed. The flowers are of a 
dirty-white colour, will be in blow in May and 
June, and are ſuccreded by good ſeeds in July 

This being an exceeding low plant, the ſtricteſt 
care muſt be uſed in pulling up the weeds where 
it grows, on their firſt appearance; otherwiſe they 
will ſoon over-{pread ut, and endanger its being 


hoed up with them. 


The third ſort is propagated by planting the 
lips in the ſpring, which if watered and ſhaded 
at firlt will readily grow, and foon become good 
plants. | 

All the others are encreaſed by ſlipping the 
heads, or dividing of the roots, the bett time for 


which is July and Auguſt; though it may be 


done ſucceſsfully in the autumn, winter, or early 
in the ſpring, before the (talks ſhoor up for 

flowering. | 
They are alſo raiſed by ſowing. of the ſeeds, 
the beſt time for which is the autumn, toon after 
oy they 
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The flowers come out from the 


ginian 


le aved, 


Saxifrage 


This is ſo called from the 2nd 


reſemblance the plant has to mols. Wels 
- Campion 


deſcribed. 


Culture. : 
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A COMPLETE/ BL BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. ; 


Titles. 


Parkinſon, Lychnis marina repens alba. 


Fruleſcens, acutis foliis, ex Sicilid. 
rally in Sicily and Germany. 


cochleariformibus obtuſiſſimis, 
Wachendorf calls it, Silene  folits obverſe ovatis 


chey are ripe ; chovgh if the work be deferred 
until the ann g. the ſeeds will readily grow. 
After the plants come up, they will require no 
trouble all ſummer, except thinhing them where 
they are too cloſe, keeping them vlean from 
weeds, and watering them in dry weather. If 
theſe precautions are taken, they will by the au- 


tumn be grown to be good plants, and may be 
then ſet out for good. 


1. Broad- lea ved Mountain Viſcous Campion, 


or Nottingham Catch- fly, is titled, S:/ene petalis 


bifidis, floribus lateralibus ſecundis ctrnit, panic 


nutante. In the Hortus Chffort. it is termed, 
Silene foliis lanceolatis, caule paniculato, fleribus 
nutantibus, calyce ſtricto, corolla involutd, Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Lychnis montana viſcoſa alba 
{atifolia ; John Bauhine, Polæmonium petræum 

Geſneri ; Gerard, Lychnis ſylveſtris alba IX Clyfi; 
and Parkinſon, Lychnis Hylveſtris alba, J. ocymoides 
minus album. It grows on the walls of Notting- 


ham caſtle, and in ſtony mountainous parts and 
dry meadows in England, and moſt of che nor- 


thern countries of Europe. | 

2. Sea Campion is, Silene petalis bifidis : 
nuld ſubcoadunatd, floribus ſecundis, peduculis op- 
poſitis trifloris, rams alaternis, In the Hortus 


_ Upfal. it is termed, Silene petalis bifidis coronatis : 


corolla coadunatd, calycibus erefis raris piloſis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Lyconis maritima repens; 


John Bauhine, Iychnis maritima Anglicana; Mo- 
riſon, Lychnis perennis anguſtifolia marina Anglics 
procumbens , Gerard, Lychnts marina Anglica ; and 


It grows 
naturally on the ſea-ſhores of England, alſo in 


Tartary. 


3. Shrubby Campion is, Silene petalis bifidis, 


caule fruticoſo, foliis lato-lanceolatis, paniculd tri- 


chotoma. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed; Silene 


caule folioſo fruticoſo, foliis lineari-lanceolatis acutis 


glabris, capſulis ovatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Lychnis myrtifolia beben albo ſfimilis; 
O maides fruticoſum; and Boccone, Saponaria 


4. Giant Campion is, Silene ſoliis radicalibus 


craſſis, limbis corolie bifidis @ ſole revolutis; and 


Walther, Lychnis Greca, ſedi arboreſcentis folio & 
facie, fore albo. | 


It grows naturally in Africa. 

5. Oriental Campion is, Silene petalis bifidis, 
Horibus pedunculatis, oppoſitis braced brevioribus, 
ſoliis lanceolalis acutis glabris. In the Hortus 
Cliffort.. it is termed, 


Commeline, 


caule ſubverticillato. 


Slene caule folioſo herbaces, 


— 


coro- | 


- — — 
— 


— — 


top. 


It o data. | 


—— 


| foliis lanceolatis acutis glabris, cahcibus erectis. 
Tournefort calls it, Lychnis orientalis, buplenri 
folio, It inhabits Perſia, 

6. Virginian Campion is, Silene calycibus floris 
cylindricis villo/ts, panicula dichotoma, Gronovius 
calls it, Lychnis fore. ſimplici ſpecioſo coccineo, foliis 


oblongis acuminatis adverſis, caule viſcoſo. It 1 is a 
native of Virginia. 


7, Many-leaved Campion is, Silene foliis faſci- 


culatis ſetaceis: ramorum florentium oppoſitis. Caſ- 


par Bauhine calls it, Lychnis ſylveſtris, plurimis 
foliolis fimul jur.tiis1 and Cluſius, Lychnis Hlveſtris 
VIII. It grows naturally in Pannonia, ann 
and Bohemia. 

8. Saxifrage Campion is, Silene caulibus uni- 
Foris, pedunculis longitudine caulis, foliis glabris, 
Poribus hermapbredilis fem:neiſque. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Caryopoyllus ſaxifragus; John Bau- 


hine, Saxiſraga antiquorum quibuſdam; and Seguier, 


Lychnis minor ſaxifraga. It grows naturally on 


the mountainous parts of Gaul and Italy. 


9 Moſs Campion is, Silene acaulis. 


former edition of the Species Plantarum it is 
termed, Cucubalus acaulis. 


Bauhine, Muſcus A pinus, lychuidis fore; Ray, 
T ychuts Alpina minima, and Gerard, Coryophyl- 
lus pumilis Alpinus. 


mountainous parts of England, e Auſtria, 
Helvetia, and the Pyrences. | 


Silene is of the claſs and order Decendria Tri i- 


ü Onia; and the characters arc, 


Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Lychnis Alpina pumila, folio gramineo; John 


It grows naturally on the 


In the 


Claſs au 


order in 


the Lin- 
Cal xx is a monophyllous, tubulous, per- nan 


manent perianthium, indented in five parts at the 


2. CoroiLa conſiſts of five petals, 


Their 


ſyſtem. 


The cha- 
racters. 


ungues are narrow, and the length of the cup; 


[ the limb is plane, obtuſe, and often bifid. 1 he 


nectarium is compoſed of two denticles, ſituated 


in the neck of each petal, conſtituting a crewn 
to the faux. 


3. STAMINA are ten awl- ſhaped filaments al- 


having oblong antheræ. 


ternately inferred in the ungues of the petals, 


4. ProTiLLUM conſiſts of a cylindrical germen, 


and three ſimple ſtyles longer than the ſtamina, 


with ſtigmas which are retlex: d contrary to the 


ſun's motion. 
5. PERICAR IU is a eylindrical. cloſe, tri- 


locular + vr opening five ways at the top. 
The ſeeds are many, and reni- 


6. SEMINA. 
forme. : 
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Species. 


San- 
flower · 
leaved 
Aſtericus, 
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$1LPHIUM, BASTARD CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


HE hardy ſp<cies of this genus are uſually 
called, © 
1. Sun-flower-leaved AFﬀericus. | 
2. Maryland Chry/anthemum, 
3. Trifoliate Chryſanthemum. | 
4. Jagged-leaved American Bidens. 
I. Sun-flower-leaved Aſtericus. 
upright, thick, firm, hiſpid, frequently ſpotted 
with purple, and grows to be three or four feet 
igh. The leaves are undivided, rough, ſerrated 
on the edges, and the lower ones grow alter- 


The ſtalk is 


_ nately ; but the upper ones are placed oppoſite, 
and fit cloſe to the italk. The flowers come out 


Mary!and 


ſtalks ; they are of a yellow colour, and, though 


ſmaller, not much unlike the Common Perennial. 


Sun-flower ; they appcar in Auguſt, but are rarcly 
ſucceeded by feeds in Englanc. 


2. Maryland Chryſanthemum. The ſtalks of 
this ſpecies are upright, firm, and grow to about 


a yard high. 


and grow oppolite by pairs on very ſhort foot- 


rarely ripen n England. | 


ſtalks. The flowers come out from the tops of 
yellow colour, appear in Auguſt, but the ſeeds 


3. Triſvliate Coryſanibemum. 


The tcaves are oblong, ſerrated, 


The ſtalks are 
thick, hard, firm, of a purpliſh colour, divide 


into ſeveral branches near the top, and grow to 


be five or fix feet high. The leaves are oblong, 


rough, ſharply. ſerrated, and about the middle 


of the ſtalk grow by threes at a joint, though 


lower they ar 2enerally placed by fours, and at 
the top by pairs, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks. The 


flowers come out fingly on Jong footſtalks from 
the ends and ſides of the branches; they are of a 


and 

| Jagged- | 
eaved 

American 

Bidens 


deſcribed, 


Culture, 


yellow colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 
ſometimes the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


4. Jagged - leaved American Bidens. The 


ſtalks are very thick, fimple, taper, ſmooth near 


the bottom, but rough and hairy near the top, 


and grow to be eight or ten feet high. The 


leaves are very large, pinnatifid, jagged, rough, 
grow alternately, and embrace the ſtalk with their 
baſe. Ihe flowers come out from the tops of the 


ſtalks on their own ſeparate footſtalks; they are | 
of a yellow colour, appear in Auguſt, but the 
ſeeds rarely ripen in England.  _ | 

All theſe forts are propagated by parting of 
the roots in the autumn, when their ſtalks decay. 
They are extremely hardy, and proper ornaments 


the ſtalks on ſlender footſtalks; they are of a | 


for large gardens, wilderneſs- quarters, frequented 
woods, &c. When mixed with Sun-flowers, Aſters, 
and other tall-growing perennials, they have a very 
PE. otro ot. 

I. The firlt ſpecies is titled; Silphium foltis in- 
diviſis ſeſſilibus oppeſitis : infertoribus alternis. In 
the Hortus Cliffert. it is termed ſimply, Silpbium. 
Van Royen calls it, S:ilphium foliis oppoſitis; and 


Titles, 


Dillenius, Actericus cerong ſolis folio et facie. It 


grows naturally in Virginia and Carolina, . 


2. The ſecond ſpecies, is, S$:/pbium. felis oppoſitis 


lanceolatis acuie ferratis, Gronovius calls it, Sil- 


| pbium foliis cppoſitis petialatts ſerratis ; and Pluke- 
from the tops of the ſtalks on long ſlender foot- | 


net, Chryſanthemum Marianum, virge auree Ame- 
ricane foliis, florum petalis tridentatis. It grows 
naturally: e ---f 5 

3. The third ſpecies is, Si/phizm, feliis ternis. 


Moriſon calls it, Chryſauthemum Virginianum, foliis 
 aſperis tribus, ſ. quaternis ad genicula fitis. It 


grows naturally in Virginia. 


pinuato-finuatis. It grows naturally in many parts 
J 8 
Silphium is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia 
Polygamia Neceſſaria; and the characters are, 
1. CAL vx is oval, imbricated, and ſquarroſe. 
The ſcales are oval, oblong, permanent, promi- 


nent, and reflexed in the middle. 


2. CororLta. The compound flower is ra- 
diated. The hermaphrodite florets in the .diſk 
have each one funnel-ſhaped petal, indented in 


five parts at the top. 


4. The fourth ſpecies is, Silphium foliis alternis | 


Claſs ald 


order 

in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


racters. 


The females in the radius are ſpear-ſhaped, 
very long, and uſually indented in the parts at 


the extremity... ; 


3. STamina of the hermaphrodites are five 


very ſhort capillary filaments, having a cylindrical 


tubular anthera. 1 Ws.» 
4. P1STILLUM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 
of a very ſlender taper germen, a long, filiforme, 
hairy ſtyle, and a ſimple ſtigma. | 
The females conſiſt of an obcordated germen, 


a ſhort ſimple ſtyle, and two ſetaceous ftigmas as 


long as the ſtyle. | 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 


6. Semina of the hermaphrodites are none. 


The females are ſingle, obcordated, and have a 


membranaceous, two-horned, indented border. 


The receptacle is paleaceous, and the paleæ 


are linear. 
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812 A COMPLETE” BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 
EAU) MH 8 FFT 
H A P. COCCXXVIII. 
TER. is one ſpecies of this genus which ſcabrit, foliis runcinatis lævibus. Touruefort calls 
is a Perennial, called, the Pyrencan Muſ- || it, Eryfimum, dentis leonis folio, perenne Pyrenaicum. 
ut OS to It grows naturally on the Pyrenean mountains. 
This _ The ſtalks are ſmooth, and ſlender. The radi- | Sinaprs is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia 


1 5 
plant der cal leaves are large, deeply indented, ſmooth, 


ſcribed. 


Culture, 


E more laſting ſpecies of this genus 


Species. 


Common. 


Baſtard 
Stone 
Pariley | 


deiciibed 


_ 


Medicinal 


of a light-green colour, with a whitiſh midrib, 
and on the whole very much reſemble thoſe of 


Dandelion. 
and {pear-ſhaped. | 
bunches from the ends of the branches; they 
are ſmall, yellow, and ſucceeded by ftraightiſh, 


rough, ſtriated, hairy pods, containing the ſeeds. | 
This ſpecies is calily propagated by dividing of 


light foil, and a ſhady ſituation. 


The leaves on the ſtalks are ſmooth, | 
he flowers are produced in 


— — 1% 


a} e 


the roots in the autumn or ſpring; and it loves a 


Theſe plants may alſo be raiſed in plenty by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in March in a border 


of light earth; and when they come up too cloſe, 


draw out the weakeſt. After that keep them 
clean from weeds, and water them now and then 


in very dry weather; and this is all the trouble 


they will require until the autumn, when they 


may be removed to the 


places where they are 
deſigned to remain. | . | 


This ſpecies is titled, Sinapis filiguis Ariatis 


patent, entire petals, placed in form of a croſs, 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha. 
racters. 


Siliguoſa; and the characters are, 

1. Cal xx is a perianthium compoſed of four 
cruciforme, patent, narrow, concave, channelled, 
deciduous leaves. „ 

2. CorOLLA conſiſts of four roundiſh, plane, 


{ he nectaria are four, and of an oval figure; one 
is ſituated on each ſide between the ſhort ſtamen 
and the piſtil, and one between the long ſtamina 
and the caly x. od _ 
3. STAMINA are fix ere awl-ſhaped filaments, 
of which the two oppoſite are the length of 
the calyx ; the other four are rather longer, with 


erect, patent, pointed antheræ. 


4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a taper germen, and 
a ſtyle the length of the germen and altitude of 


the ſtamina, with a capitated entire ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, toroſe, rough; 
bilocular pod, opening with two valves 
6, SemiNa. The leeds are many, and globoſe. 


FP 


CH A b. Cοοπ e 4 


SO BASTARD STONE PARSLEY. 


are, | 
1. Common Paſtard Stone Parſley. 
2. Canada Myrrh. | 
3. Verticillated Szſen. | 
1. Common Baſtard Stone Parſley. The root 
is taper, hung with many fibres, and ſtrikes deep 


into the ground. The talks are ſlender, upright, 


| branching, and two or three feet high, The 


leaves are pinnated, indented, ſcrrated, of a 


bright- green colour, and a ſtrong agreeable 
odour. The flowers.come out from the ends of 
the branches in ſmall erect umbels; they are of 
a white colour, appear in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 

The ſeeds of this ſpecies are of a hot agreeable 


properties aromatick ſinell and taſte, a compolition in the 


Canada 


Myrth, 


Venice treacle, and uſed in medicine as a carmi- 
native, apcrient, diuretic, and emmenagogue. 

2. Canada Mvrrh. The ſtalk is upright, 
branching a little, and about a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are trilobate, each being com- 
poſed of three oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and ſerrated 
folioles; they are of a lucid-green colour, grow 


| 


in Auguſt. 


two feet high, The leaves are ele gantly divided 


the beſt time for which is the autumn, ſoon after 


on hairy footſtalks, and have a membranaceous 


cover half ſurrounding the ſtalk at their baſe. 


| The flowers come out in umbels from the ends 
and ſides of the ſtalks; they are of a white co- 


lour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen 


and 
Verticil- 
la:ed 
Siſon 
deſcribed. 


3. Verticillated S/. The ſtalk is thick, ſwel- 
ling, jointed, branching near the top, and about 
into a multitude of narrow ſegments, which grow 
in whorls round the ſtalks at the joints. The 
flowers are produced in umbels from the ends of 
the branches; they are moderately large, and of 
a purphſh colour on the outſide, but white 


within; they appear in May and June, and the 


ſowing of the ſeeds, 


ſeeds ripen early in Auzult, 
Thele ſorts are all raiſed by 


Culture. 


they are ripe. The ground ſhould be double-dug, 


and the ſituation moilt and ſhady. In the ſpring 


they muſt be thinned where they are too clote, 

and conſtantly kept clean from weeds z which is 
all the trouble they will require. 5 

The roots of the firſt ſort are frequently of no 

e very 


* 
n 


* 
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very long continuance ; but if the ſeeds are per- 


Titles, 


mitted to ſcatter, there will be plants enough for 
a ſucceſſion. The other forts alſo will ſhed their 
ſeeds, by which means plants, more than may 
be wiſhed for, will frequently ariſe. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is entitled, Siſon foliis pin- 
natis, umbellis ere tis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it 
is termed, Sſn foliis pinnatis. Calpar Bauhine 
calls it, Sion quod amomum offic:nis noſtri;; Dodo- 


næus, Petroſelinum Macedonicum Fuchſii; Tour- 


nefort, Sium aromaticum Jiſon off, ; and Parkinſon, 


Siſon vulgare, vel amomum Germanicum. It grows 


naturally in woods, hedges, and moiſt places in 
England. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Siſon foliis ternatis. 


Moriſon calls it, Myrrhis Canadenſis trilobata ; 
and Rivinus, Myrrhis Canadenſis. It grows natu- 
rally in Nortn America. 

3. The third ſpecies is, Siſon foliolis verticillatis 
capillaribus. 


foliolis lineariter laciniatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Dau- 


| Species. 


Com mon 
Water 
Creſs 
asſcribed. 


cus pratenſis millefolii paluſtris folio; Dale champ, 


Sauvages calls it, Carum foliolis ſe- | 
taceis verncillatis, radice napiformi; alſo, Bunium 
bulbis ovlongis ; Dalidarb, Oenanthe foliis pinnatis: | 


Daucus pratenſis; and Toutnefort, Cervi foltis 
tenuiſjimis, aſphodeli radice, It grows naturally 
on the Alps and Pyrences. 


Siſon is of the claſs and order Pentandria Digy- 
nia; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx. The general umbel is compoſed of 
about ſix rays, and the partial of about ten, all of 
which are unequal. The general involucrum con- 
ſiſts of four unequal leaves; the partial is ſimilar; 
the perianthium is ſcarce diſcernible. 

2. CoroLLa. The general flower is uniform, 
and each floret has five ſpear-ſhaped, planiſh, tn- 
flexed petals. | PEE Lt 

3. STAMINA are five capillary filaments the 


length of the corolla, having fimple anthere. 
4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oval germen 


ſituated under the flower, and two reflexed ſty les, 
win ein Mh 

5. PERI ARPIuM. There is none. The fruit 
is oval, ſtriat d, and divided into two parts. 


6. SemINAa, The ſeeds are two, oval, convex | 
and ſtriated on one fide, and plane on the. other, 


[ 
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SISYMBRIUM, WATER-CRESS. 


TME Perennials of this genus are, 
1. Common Water-Creſs. 
2. Pyrenean Radiſn. 
3. Water Rocket. 
4. Water Radiſn. 
5. Fine-leaved Rocket. 
6. Wall Rocket. 
7. Yellow Rocket. 
8. Yellow Draba. 5 
1. Common Water-Creſs. The 


| | ſtalks are 
round, hollow, branching, and a foot and a halt 
high. The leaves are pinnated, being compoſed of | 
about four or five pair of folioles, which are ter- 
minated by an odd one; they are ſmooth, of a | 


thickiſh ſubſtance, nearly heart-ſhaped, and of a 


warm, agreeable, bitter taſte. The flowers come 


out in looſe ſpikes from the ends of the branches; 


Medicinal a | 
properties fine diuretic, 


of it. 


they are ſmall, of a white colour, appear in June, 


and the ſeeds ripen in July. | | 

This ſpecics is admirable againſt the ſcurvy, a 
and a purifier of the blood; on 
which accounts it is eaten by many as a ſallad-herb 


in the ſpring. It grows naturally by ſprings, rivu- 


lets, ditches, and in watery and moiſt meadows in 


Culture. 


moſt parts of England; from which places it is 
generally gathered for uſe. | | 

Its culture, however, is worth effecting in the 
gardens, in ſuch places where it does not happen 
to grow naturally. It is eaſily propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in ſome 
moiſt part of the garden; and after they come up 
will require no trouble, except keeping them 
clean from weeds, The roots alſo may be planted 
in ſome oy part of the garden, and they will 

Vor. I. 8 
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tender ſegments, but the upper ones are _— degended. 


grow and flouriſh the ſpring following, and afford 
good creſles for the table. The ſeeds alſo may be 
| town by ditches, brooks, rills, ponds, &c. and 

they will. grow, and ſoon ſupply the table with this 
| kind of wholeſome agreeable ſallad. | 


2. Pyrenean Radiſh. The ſtalks are hollow, 
branching near the top, and a foot and a half 
high. The lower leaves are lyre-ſhaped, but 
the upper ones are bipinnated, and embrace the 
{talk with their baſe. The flowers come out from 


the tops of the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes; they are 


of a yellow colour, appear in June 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, | | 

3. Water Rocket. The ſtalk is creſted, 
branching, partly procumbent, and a foot and a 
half or two feet long. The leaves are pinnated, 


and July, and 


long, and the folioles are ſpear-ſhaped, and ſer- 
| rated on the edges. 


The flowers are produced 
in looſe ſpikes from the ends of the branches; 


they are of a yellow colour, appear in June and 


July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. | 
4. Water Radiſh. The ſtalk is wzak, procum- 
bent, and ſtrikes root into the mud. The leaves 
are long, moderately broad, and cut almoſt to 
the midrib. The flowers come out from the 


tops of the ſtalks on longiſh footſtalks; they 
are of a yellow colour, appear in June and July, 
and the feeds ripen in Auguſt. ; 


This plant grows naturally in waters, but is 
not cultivated. | | 
5. Fine-leaved Rocket. The ſtalks are branch- 
ing, and about a foot and a half high. The lower 
leaves are elegantly divided into a multitude of 
9 X | e 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND, GARDENING. 
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The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes from | 


the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a white co- 


lour, appear in July and Augult, and the ſeeds 


_ ripen in September. | 


Wall 
Rocket 
deſcribed. 


Its vatie- 
t. 
Vell w 
Rocket, 


6. Wall Rocket. The ſtalk is nearly upright, 
rough, juicy, hairy, naked; eee ten 
inches high. The leaves are ſp 
and deeply indented or ſerrated on the edges. 


The flowers come out in looſe ſpikes from the 
tops of the ſtalks; they ate large} of a yellow 


colour, appear in June, and the feeds ripen in 
Auguſt. | | 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with beauti- 


fully jagged leaves. | | 
7. Yellow Rocket The ſtalks are ſmooth, 
1 1 . eight inches high. The 


ſimple, naked, and ſix | 
leaves are cut-almolt to the midrib, long, narrow, 


and a little hairy. The, flowers. come out from 
che tops of the talks in looſe ſpikes:; they are of 


a yellow 4 WR in June and July, and 


the ſeeds ripen if) 
8. Lellow. Draba, The talks 
a ſtrong root, branching, and about three feet 


and 
Yellow 
Draba 
deſcribed. 


Culture. 


In. gut, - 


high. The leaves, are ſpear-ſhaped, long, broad, 


ſerrated, of a deep-green colour, and grow al- | 
ternately. The flowers are produced in looſe 
ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks; they are 
ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


. Theſe ſorts are propagated by lowing the ſeeds 


Toon after they are ripe, or the ſpring following. 
They will grow in any foil or ſituation, though 
the inhabitants of moiſt places ſhould have ſimilar 


allotments, in order to cauſe them to flouriſh pro- 


_ petly. They will all ſow themſelves after the 


4 4 - * 


than could be wiſhed for. 


ſeeds have once ripened, and produce more plants 


ear-ſnaped, ſmooth, 


Iks, are many from 


They may be allo propagated by parting of 
the roots, which may be done at any time of the 


year, but more eſpecially the latter end of ſum- 
mer, when the ſtalks decay. 
Titles. 


1. Common Water Creſs is titled, Sihmbrium 


Aliguis declinatis, foliis pinnatis : foliolis ſubcorda- 


tis. Fuchſius calls it, Sihmbria cardamine; Cal- 


par Bauhine, NaFurtium aquaticum ſupinum; John 


Bauhine, Sihmbrium cardamine, ſeu naſturtium 
aguaticum; Gerard, Naſturtium aquaticum, ſ. cra- 


. teve, Hum; and Parkinſon, Naſturtium aquaticum 


multiformibus, floribus racemqſis luteis, 


vuſgare. It grows naturally in England, and 
moſt countries of Europe; allo in America, and 


the Eaſt. 


2. Pyrenean Radiſh is, Sihmbrium ſiliquis ſub- 
ovatis, foliis inferioribus lyratis; ſuperioribus bipin- 
natifidis amplexicaulibus, ſtylis filiformibus. Mori- 


——_— 


ſon calls it, Raphanus minimus repens luteus, foliis 
tenuiter diviſis; and Allion, Ahſſum foliis pinnatis 


It grows 


naturally on the Helvetian and Pyrenean moun- 


3. Water Rocket is, Siſymbrium filiquis decli- 
natis, foliis pinnatis : foliolis lancedlatis ſerratis. 


ticum. 


the petals are oblong, patent, often ſmaller than 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Eruca paluſtris naſturtii 


folio, filiqus oblongs ; alſo, Eruca quibuſdam Hil- 
veſtris repens, floſculo luteo; allo, Eruca ſylvefiris 
minor, luteo par vogue folio; Fuchſius, Eruca fyl- 
veſtris; and Gerard, Eruca aquatica. It grows 
naturally in England, France, and Germany. 

4. Water Rocket is, Siſymbrium filiquis decli- 
natis oblongo-cvatis, foliis pinnatiſidis ſerratis. In 


— — 


the Flora Suecia it is termed, S hymbriumfoliis pin. 


natifidis ſerratis; in the Hortus Cliffort. Siſymbriun 
foliis infimis capillaceis, ſummis pinnatiſidis; allo, 
Sihmbrium folirs ſimplicibus dentatis ſerratis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Raphanus aquaticus, foliis in pro- 


fundas lacinias diviſis; allo, Raphanus aquaticus, 


rapiſtri folio, allo, Raphanus aquaticus alter; 
Vaillant, Siymbri um aquatitum folits variis; Hal- 
ler, Sifymbrium foliis imis integris coatis ſerratis, 
Juperioribus pinnatis; and Gerard, Rapiſtrum aqua- 
It grows naturally in waters in England, 
and moſt of the northern countries of Europe. 

5. Fine-leaved Rocket is, Sifymbrium foliis in- 


tegerrimis: infimis tripinnatifidis, ſuperioribus in- 
_ tegerrimis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sinapi ernce 


folio; and John Bauhine, Eruca tenuifolia perennis. 


It grows naturally in Italy, Gaul, and Hel- 
vetia. | „ 


6. Wall Rocket is, Sifhmbrium ſubdcaule, felis 
lanceolatis fmuato-ſerratis leviuſculis, ſcapis ſub- 


 ſcabris adſcendentibus, Ray calls it, Eruca Monenſis 
laciniata lutea; and Caſpar Bauhine, Eruca ſylve/- 


tris minor lutea, burſæ paſtoris folio. It grows 


naturally in ſandy places in England, Italy, and 


Gaul 


7. Vellow Rocket is, Sifymbrium acaule, feliis 
pinnato-dentatis ſubpilgſis. Dillenius calls it, Eruca 
Monenſis laciniata, flore lutes majore; and Tour- 
nefort, Eruca perennis et ſaxatilis, radice craſſa & 


rupe Viftorig. It 


in the iſle of Angleſey, © 


8 naturally in ſandy places 


8. Yellow Draba is, Sifymbrium foliis lanceolatis 


| dentato-ſerratis caulinis, | Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


Draba lutea filiquis ſir ififfimis ; and Cammerarius, 


Arabis quibuſdam ditza planta. It grows naturally 


on the mountainous parts of Helvetia and italy. 
Sihmbrium is of the claſs and order Tetradynamia 
Siliquoſa; and the characters are. 


1. CaLyX is a perianthium compoſed of four 
ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, patent, coloured, deciducus 
leaves. i | | os . 

2. CoROLLA is tetrapetalous and cruciforme ; 
the calyx, and have very ſmall ungues. | 
3. STAMINA are ſix filaments longer than the 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
51 em. 

The cha- 
racters, 


calyx, of which the two oppoſite ones are rather 


the ſhorteſt, having ſimple antheræ. | 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong filiforme 
germen, a very ſhort ſtyle, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUM 1s a long, incurved, gib- 
bous, taper pod, compoſed of two valves, and 
containing two cells. _ : 5 


6. Sk MINA. The ſeeds are many, and ſmall. 
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Tan is only one real ſpecies of the $ify- 
* riuchium, but there are two or three va- 
rieties which differ very greatly: Thoſe proper 
for this place are known among Gardeners bythe 
names of, . | | e 


"= 


I. The Bermuda Siſyrinchium. 5 
2. The Virginian Sihrinchium. 
1. The Bermuda Sifyrinchium. 


| Species, 
Bermuda, : 
brace the ſtalk at the bottom; they are of a firm 
ſubſtance, will grow to about half a foot in 
length, and their colour is a deep- green. The 
flower-ſtalk will riſe rather higher than the leaves; 

it is {word-ſhaped, being poſſeſſed. of two longi- 


tudinal borders, and the top of it is ornamented 


by the flowers. Theſe will be about half a dozen 


in number; their colour is a deep-blue, with 


ellow. bottoms; they are placed upon ſhort 
footſtalks; each is compoſed of ſix oval, pointed, 


ſpreading petals z. they will be in blow in June; 


* 


containing the ſeeds. 


and each is ſucceeded by an oval obtuſe capſule, 
2. Virginian Siſhriucbium. The root is fibrous, 


| and 
. Virginian 


Siſyrin- The leaves are ſword - ſhaped, but ſhorter and nar- | 


chium 
deſeribed 


rower than the former ſpecies; their edges are 


entire, and their colour 1s a light-green. The 


flower-ſtalk will grow to about the height of the 


leaves; they have two longitudinal borders or 


a 


edges, and the top is ornamented with the 
flowers. The number of theſe is ſeldom more than 


two; they are of a blue colour, and grow on ſhort 


footſtalks; they will be in blow in June, and the 


flowers are ſucceeded, by oval capſules, con- 
taining the ſeeds, which will be ripe about Sep- 
tember. 


Method 


The culture of theſe forts is very eaſy. The firſt 
of propa· method is by parting of the roots, the beſt time for 
ee which work is September. A moiſt day, if poſſible, 


ſhould be made choice of; and if the ſituation 


deſigned for them is ſhady, and the foil freſh 


and light, it will be more agreeable to their na- 


1 a 


ture, and they will ſhew, themielves to greater | 


perfection. 


[ 


i 


| ſituated below the flower, 


17%) {TR 
4 4 #4 

- 
4 7 JJ 891 


Theſe plants are alſo propa ted By ſebe 5, Sow ... 
chem in the fame kind of 1150 ae of . 
tember, and ſift over them fone fine light mould 
about half an inch deep. in the” ring che 
plants will come up, and have the appearance 
of graſs; ſo that in 'weeding them carè muſt be 


117774 
1414 


i taken to avoid miſtakes: Thin them where, they 
1.5 The root is 
fibrous. The leaves are ſword-ſhaped, and em- 


come up too cloſe, and now and then give 


f 0 Wenn YO 4 Oi them 
a little water. By the autumn they will be 


i905 $0O\1-+ Y 
2 n _ 
to be ſtrong plants, and may be tranſplants to e 
the places they are deſigned for; and the gene- 

= | Sans Pons - I; fry 6 PF {19% QT 
rality of them may be expecte to flower, x| e 
r 
1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, S/ )rincbi 2 
foliiſque ancipitibus. Plukenet calls it, 9 bt 
leo et aureo 


o 


nf 


G. 418001]; | 
mchinm aut ies; 
m SY (1116) 2 


Bermudienſe, oribus parvis ex ceruleo e 
mixtis; and Dillenius, Bermudiana iridis t 


radice fbroſ#, It grows naturally in Bermuda. 
2. The ſecond fort, which is common in Vir 
ginia, is termed by Plukenet, Sifyrinchium cæru- 
leum parvum, gladiato caule, Virginianum; and 


— Bermudiana graminea, flore minore ca 
. $ Cooling | # EI M91 L | 


{ 


34001 Hu, 1 

r Cnandria 

| And order 
1. Cal vx is a ſpatha compoſed of tb com- 7,8. 

: | SAS dun 

preſſed, keel-ſhaped, pointed leaves. ſyſiem. 
2. CoRoLL A conſiſts of ſix oblong, oval, cred; The cha- 

pointed, ſpreading petals. 24ers. 
3. STAMINA are three very ſhort filaments, 

with bifid antheræ affixed to the ſtyle. 

4. PisT1LLomconfiſts of an oval germen 
ſubulated ſtyle 

a trifid reflexed | 


Sihrincbium is of the claſs and orde 
Triandria; and the characters are, 


1 
J. 1100 


7 


1141114 


ſhorter than the corolla, at | 
ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM 1 
ſule, formed of three valves, 
cells. IE 
6. SEMINA, 
merous, 


5 an oval three-corneted Cap- | 
and containing three 


The ſeeds are roundih, and nu- 


, 
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Species, 


Common 


| Holes, terminated by an odd one. The flowers 


C H A P. CCCOXXXIL 


S IU M, 


E ſpecies of this genus are, 
T 1. Common Water Parſnep. 
2. Creeping Water Parſnep. 
3. Ninzin. 5 
4. Rigid Sium. 3 
5. Perennial Biſhop's Weed. 
6. Trifoliate Water Parſnep. 


1. Common Water Parſnep. The ſtalk is 


upright, thick, firm, branching, and five or fix 
feet high. The leaves are large and pinnated, 
being compoſed of oblong, broad, ſerrated fo- 


come out in large umbels from the ends of the 


Auguſt. 


and 

_ Creeping 

Water 
Parſnep, 


branches; they are of a pale- yellow colour, ap- 
pear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 


\ 


2. Creeping 


leaves are pinnated, and the folioles are oblong, 
8 ſerrated, and of a light-green colour. 


he flowers are produced in umbels from the 


Water Parſnep. The ſtalks lie on 
the ground, and ſtrike root at the joints. The 


joints; they are of a white colour, appear in 
June, July, and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in 


Ninzin. 


September. 


3. Ninzin. The root often divides in the man- 


ner of mandrakes, ſo that the upper- part becomes 


like the body, and the two branches reſemble the 


legs of a man. 


uſed for this plant in China, where it naturally 
grows; that word ſignifying in the Chineſe lan- 
guage (as it is ſaid), reſemblance of man. The 


_ ttalks are thick, round, ſtriated, jointed, branch- 


ing, and will grow to about two feet high. The | 


leaves are of different figures, ſome being entire, 


others pinnated, and thoſe on the top of the ſtalks 


Rigid 
Sium, 


Perennial 
Biſhop's 
Weed, 


trilobate; they are ſmooth, of a bright- green co- 


lour, and grow alternately at the joints. The 
flowers are produced in umbels from the tops of 
the branches; they are ſmall, of a white colour, 
and are ſucceeded by reddiſh bifid ſeeds, a little 
like thoſe of Aniſe. A kind of tubercle alſo is 


produced from the upper- parts of the plant, about 


the ſize of peaſe; which being planted, when 
arrived to their full maturity, will grow, and be- 
come freſh plants. = | 


and branching. The leaves are pinnated; each 


conſiſts of about five or ſix pair of ſpear-ſhaped 


lobes terminated by an odd one; they are for 
the moſt part entire, though ſome of them will 
be a little ſerrated ; they are ſtiff, ſmooth, and 
their footſtalks channelled. 


but are ſmall, and of little figure, | 

5. Perennial Biſhop's Weed. This hath a 
creeping, thick, fleſhy root, of the taſte of Eryngo. 
The ſtalks are upright, branching, and grow to 


about two feet high. The leaves are ſmall, nar- 


row, decurrent, join together, and embrace the 


ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers are produced 
in large flat umbels; their colour is White; they 
appear in July, but are not often ſucceeded by 


good ſeeds in our gardens. 


Hence the name Ninzin has been 


| almoſt every-where in England, 
tries of Europe. 


The flowers are pro- 
duced in umbels at the ends of the branches, 


Jiolis linearibus decurrentibus connatis. 


WATER PARSNEP, 


6. Trifoliate Water Parſnep. The ſtalks will 
riſe to about two feet high. The radical leaves 
are trifoliate, large, and of a ſhining-green co- 
lour, but thoſe on the ſtalks are bipinnated. The 
flowers are produced in umbels in July; their 
colour is yellow, and they are for the moſt part 
lucceeded by good ſeeds in the autumn. 

All theſe forts are propagated by the ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the autumn, or the 


| ſpring, in the places where they are to remain. 


After they come up they will call for no culture, 


except keeping them clean from weeds, and 
thinning them to about a foot and a half diſtance 


from each other.. 1 


| They are alſo propagated by offsets from the 


roots in the autumn; and indeed the fiftl ſort en- 
creaſes by this method fo faſt, that it would be 


needleſs to attempt its propagation any other way. 
They are plants of very little beauty; ſo that not 
| more than two or three of a ſort ought to find a 
place in our largeſt gardens, unleſs cultivated for 


and 

Ti: foliate 
Water 
Parſn 
Ceſcribed. 


Method 
of propa. 
gation, 


medicinal uſes ; the firſt fort being ſaid to be a 


very fine cordial, and uſeful in many diſeaſes. 
3. Common Water Parſnep is titled, Sium 


 folits pinnatis, umbellis terminalibus. Caſpar Bau- 


| Tiles, | 


hine calls it, Sium latifolium; allo, Sum, ſ. apium 


paluſtre, foliis oblongis. It grows naturally on the 


banks of rivers, ſides of meadows, and moiſt 
places in England, and moſt countries of Eu- 


rope. - | = | 
2. Creeping Water Parſnep is, Sium foltis pin- 
natis, umbellis axillaribus ſeſſilibus. Moriſon calls 


it, Sum aquaticum procumbens, ad alas floridum. 


It grows naturally in rivers, brooks, and ditches 


3. Ninzin is titled, S'nm foliis ſerratis pin- 
natis : rameis ternatis. Kæmpfer calls it, Siſarum 
montanum, Coreenſe, radice non tuberoſd. It grows 
naturally in China. | 5 


and moſt coun- 


4. Rigid Sium is, Sium foliis pinnatis : foliolis 


lanceolatis ſubintegerrimis. 


5. Perennial Biſhop's Weed is titled, Sium fo- 
Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Eryngium arvenſe, feliis ſerratis ; and 
Moriſon, Ammi perenne repens. It grows natu- 
rally in moſt parts of Germany, and in the Lat. 

6. Trifoliate Water Parſnep is, Sium folits ra- 


dicalibus ternatis, caulinis bipinnatis, IJurnefort 


calls ir, Myrrbis foliis paſtinacæ lætè virentibus; 


and Zan, Daucus, paſtinacæ folio, Siculus. It grows 
naturally in Sicily. 5 | | 
Slium is of the claſs and order Pentandria Digy- 
nia; and the characters are.. | 


1. CaLyx. The general umbel is different in 
the different ſpecies; the partial is plane and 
patent ; the general involucrum 1s compoled of 
many ſpear-ſhaped, reflexed leaves, which are 

| ſhorter 


Gronovius calls it, 
Pimpinella foliolis lanceolatis glabris acuminatis ſæ- 
pius integerrimis, rarius ſerraturd notatis; and 
| Moriſon, Oenanibe maxima Virginiana, pæoniæ 


4. Rigid dium. The ſtalk is rigid, upright | femine foliis, It grows naturally in Virginia. 
0 . | | q 5 


Claſs and 
order 

in the 
Linnæan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 
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-- ſhorter chan the ombet ; the partial is compoſed *| 


of many ſmall narrow leaves; the proper perian- 
thium is very ſmall. 

2. CoRoLLAa. The general corolla is uniform, 
and each of the flowers conſiſts of five inflexed, 
heart-ſhaped, equal —_— | 


3. STAMINA conliſt of five imple Maca, 
with ſimple anthere. 


4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a very ſmall germen 
i : n n FS 1 A % L 3 1 : 


fituated below the flower, and two reflexed ſtyles, 
with obtuſe ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The fruit 
is ſmall, oval, roundiſh, ſtriated, and ſeparable 
into two parts, 


6. StMINa, The ſeeds are two, ſtreaked, 


| oval, plane on one fide, and convex on the 


other. 
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this genus . ic one Perennial, called, 
| Virginian Smyrnium. 
| This  __ The: ſtalk is round, ſmooth, Run 9 
plant a little, and five or ſix feet high. The radic 
geſeribed. Jeaves are triternate, oblong, oval, ſmooth, entire, 


and of a glaucous- green colour; thoſe on the 


Lale ar for the moſt part rrifoliate, and they 
- grow an footſtalks at the joints. The flowers 
are yy in umbels from the tops of the 

ſtalks ; they are of à white or yellowiſh colour, 
2 in June and July, ang. the ſeeds Pann in 


8 8 ; 
Method Plant i is propag ated by ſowing the FREM 
of propa- ſoon after they are ripe, in the places where they 


guion. are to remain. When the plants come up, they 
mauſt be thinned: to proper diſtances, and after- 


wards. kept clean from weeds, which is 11 the 
tronhle they will require. 


This ſpecies is titled, ponies: folbis hawſints | 


Titles, ' Juphicate-ternatis integerrimis. Gronevius calls it, 


Smyrnum ſaliis caulinis ternatis petiolatis : faliolis | 
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The florets have ab 


ovlongo-ovatis en It is a native EG Vir- 


Pais. r 


Vol. L: 
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1 18 of the ck 22 order. Claſs 2 
eee and the characters are, 5 


| order in 
ne bet * the 
ad the partial is erect. There is no involucrum. iyſlem. . - 


The: cha- 
The perianthium 18 bo ſmall * to be Farce men 


diſcernible. 


2. Cokol.L A. he groeral PF is 9 el 


ve pear ſhaped, 
3 carinated petals. Hghtly 


3. ST MINA are five ample lame . 
lengrh of the corolla, having ſimple anthetæ. N 


4. P1sTiLLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituate) | 


Pitch the calyx, and two ſimple len with ſim- 


or ftigmas. 


"i PERICARPIUM, There is none. The fut 


is nearly globular, ſtriated, jag a divided into typ 
two parts. 


6. SeMINA, . The frets are two, TH ut” | 
marked with three ſtreaks, convex on one fide, 
and plane on the other. 


9 1 


The general umbel is wnequal, Linnzan | 
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| The plant 
deſcribed. 


| high. 


O 


SOLDANELL A, 


known, called Soldanel. 
The root is fibrous and ſpreading. The leaves 


are roundiſh, nearly kidney-ſhaped, of a dark- 


green colour, and grow on long footſtalks. 
The ſtalk is naked, and about four or five inches 


a blue colour, appear in April and May, and the 


1 ts va- 
riety. 


Culture. | 


ſeeds ripen in July. 
There is a beautiful variety of this ſpecies 
with white flowers. | 


This ſpecies is propagated by parting of the 


roots, the beſt time for which is Auguſt, or 
early in September, that they may be eſtabliſhed 


in their new ſituations before the winter froſt 


comes on. If the weather ſhould prove hot, 


> non no trouble, except keeping 


they muſt be ſhaded and duly watered until they 


rom weeds. 


_ otherwiſe this ſpecies thrives very ill in this 


country. 


© They may alſo be raiſed by ſeeds. Theſe 
ſhould be gathered as ſoon as they are ripe, and 


laid in an airy place for a few days to dry ; then 


the ſhade, but not under the drip of trees. The 


next day, if no rain happens, they ſhould be wa- 


tered; and if the weather continues to prove 
dry, watering in ſmall quantities ſhould be re- 


peated three times a week: This will effectually 


bring up the ſeeds; ſo that before the end of au- 


tumn, the greateſt ſnare of plants will be above 


ground. Weeds muſt be duly picked out, as they 
ariſe; and when the froſts begin to threaten, the 


r u A F. 


F this genus there is only one ſpecies yet | 


The flowers come out, two or three to- 
gether, from the tops of the ſtalks; they are of 


Monogynia , and the characters are, 
thium, 


2. CoroLLa is one bell-ſhaped petal, widen- 
| ing gradually, and jagged at the brim. = 
ſow them in pots or boxes filled with a light | 
good earth; a little mould ſhould be ſifted over 
them; and they ſhould be ſet in places wholly in 


in ten denticles at the top. 


CCCCXXNIV.. 


SOLDANEL. 


pots ſhould be placed under a hotbed- frame, or 
ſome ſhelter, but always be ſet abroad again in 
mild open weather. In the ſpring the remaining part 
of the ſeeds will come up. Watering muſt be af. 


forded the plants as often as dry weather makes it 


neceſſary; and when all danger of froſt is over, 
the pots ſhould be ꝓlunged up to the rims in 


ſome ſhady place. Here the plants may remain, 


with the uſual care of weeding and watering, 
until Auguſt, or the beginning of September, 
when they may be ſet out in the places where 


they are to remain. 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Ties 
is named ſimply, Soldanella. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Soldanella Alpina rotundifolia; and Cam- 
merarius, Soldanella Apina. It grows naturally 


on the Pyrenean, Auſtrian, and Helvetian moun- 
tains, 9 N | | 

have taken root; and afterwards they will re- | 
them clean 
| The ſoil ſhould be in good heart, | 
 _  Joamy, naturally moiſt, and in the ſhade; | 


#35. 


Soldanella is of the claſs and order Pentandria cid . 


. SD * | * b f + 7 * 5 * 8 Linnzan 
1. Caryx is an upright meine e. perian- ſyſtem. 
divided into five ſpear - ſhaped ' ſeg- * cha« 
N 8 ; L 5 * N 7 1 I \ ra 


ments. 5 ert. 


3. STamiNa. are five awl-ſhaped filaments, 
baying ite mn „ 
4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſn germen, 
a filiforme permanent ſtyle the length of the co- 
rolla, and a ſimple ſtigma. eto yo es hire 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oblong, taper, uni- 
locular capſule, obliquely. ſtriated, and opening 
6. Semina. The ſeeds are numerous, acu- 
minated, and ſmall. ET ny | 


| The receptacle is columnar, and free. 
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| Species. 


{CHA 


SOLIDAGO, 


HE variety of Golden-rods is very great 
More than fixty ſorts may be found with 
titles in different authors, which are reduced by 
Linnæus to twelve ſpecies only; and thoſe are, 
1. The Common Engliſh Golden-rod. 
2. Fleſhy 
rod. | 5 
Nartow-leaved Canada Golden- rod. 
Talleſt Late American Golden: rod. 
Lateral-flowered Golden- rod. 
Smooth Maryland Golden- rod. 
Mexican Golden- rod. 1 e 
Canada Golden- rod with a Fig-wort Leaf. 
Broad - leaved Canada Golden- roll. 
10. Pyrenean Golden- ro. 
11. Penſylvanian Golden- rod. 
12. New-York Golden- rod. 


SD ON 


Theſe are the real and diſtinct ſpecies of this 


genus; and to one or other of them the amazing 


deſcribed. 


variety of Gol 
dens belongs. 


1. The Common Engliſh Golden-rod has ſe- 
veral angular, ſlender ſtalks, a foot and a half 
or two feet in length. The lower leaves are | 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and their edges are ſerrated ; | 
thoſe on the ſtalks are narrow, entire, and grow 
cloſe, without any footſtalks. The ſtalks divide 


near the top into ſmaller branches, all of which 


and look very beautiful in Auguſt and September, 


are terminated by erect cluſters or ſpikes of 


flowers, which are of a golden- yellow colour, 


when they are in their greateſt perfection. 


Varieties. 


' There are three or four varieties of this ſpecies, 
one of which has purple ſtalks, and is of taller 


growth; another has very broad, ſerrated leaves; 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Smooth 
Fleſhy- 
leaved 
New- 
York, 


a third has exceeding narrow leaves, with hardly 
any ſerratures; and a fourth is of low growth, 


ſeldom riſing higher than a foot. All theſe have 
titles, as if diſtinct ſpecies, in old authors. | 


2. Smooth Fleſhy-leaved New-York Golden- 
rod. This ſpecies hath ſeveral red ſtalks, which 
The lower 


will grow to be fix feet high. 
leaves are thick, of a fleſhy ſubſtance, ſpear- 


ſhaped, ſmooth in the middle, but have a rough 


border, with three conſpicuous veins running 


length- ways, and are of a deep- green colour. 


The upper leaves are narrower, quite ſmooth, 


fleſhy, have entire edges, and diminiſh in ſize as | about two feet long. The leaves are oval, ſharp- 


they are placed higher on the ſtalks. The flowers 
form a large panicle at the tops of the ſtalks : 


The ſpikes are erect, and the flowers are cloſely 


ſet, numerous, and of a bright- yellow colour; 


ſo that at the time of flowering they make a very 


Narrow- 
leaved 
Canada, 


the ſtalks, are a little ſerrated, and have three 


fine ſhow. They blow late in the autumn, and 
continue flowering great part of the winter, if 
very hard froſts do not ſet in. | 

3. Narrow-leaved Canada Golden-rod, This 
ſpecies hath ſeveral ſmooth, round ſtalks, that 
will grow to about two feet high. The leaves 
are narrow, rough, ſharp- pointed, fit cloſe to 


longitudinal veins. The tops of the ſtalks are 
adorned with a ſpecious, roundiſh panicle of 
flowers; the upper ſpikes are ere, but the 
lower ones are reflexed ; their colour is yellow, 
and they flower in July and Auguſt. | 


] 


Smooth-leaved New-York Golden- | 


en-rods that is found in our gar- 


8 


CCCCXXRXV. 


GOLDEN ROD. 


j 


1 


4 


_ 


October. 


in September. 


4. Talleſt Late American Golden rod. There Talleft 


are ſo many varieties of this ſpecies which differ 
ſo much among themſelves, that a deſcription 
one can hardly convey a ſufficient idea of th 
others. They go, among Gardeners, by the 
names of New-England Golden- rod, Large Hairy 
Golden- rod, Rough Maryland Golden-rod, &c. 


The ſtalks are numerous, round, ſmooth, and 


grow in general to about four or five feet high. 


The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, rough, have hardly 


any ſerratures on their edges, and no longitu- 
dinal veins, like many of the other ſorts. The 


panicles are very large and round. The ſpikes 
are very cloſely ſet with flowers, and in ſome 

varieties they ſpread very much, and are reſlexed; 
in others they grow more compact. They are 
blow in September and 


of a yellow colour, and 


5. Lateral-flowered Golden- rod. 


Lats 
of American 


F This ſpecies $a; 


grows only to about a foot and a half high. floweredz 


The leaves are narrow, ſoft to the touch, pointed, 


and have not their edges ſerrated, The ſpikes : 


of flowers are produced from almoſt the bottom 


of the ſtalk on long, ſingle branches, and con- 


tinue to be produced from the fide to the top, 
the branches diminiſhing in length in proportion 


as they get nearer the top; ſo that the whole | 


| forms a very large roundiſh panicle of flowers: 


Theſe are of a yellow colour, and will be in 


blow in September. 78 


6. Smooth Maryland Golden- rod. The ſtalks g 


are ſmooth, ſlender, and will 
foot and a half high. The leaves are ſpear- 


ow to about a Mar 


ſhaped, narrow, pointed, ſmooth, and indented. 


The flowers form a corymbous panicle at the 
top of the ſtalk, are of a yellow colour, and 
will be in blow in September. e e 

7. Mexican Golden- rod. 
ſeveral oblique, ſmooth, brown ſtalks, that will 


Et Sb "3 7.$-3C.] 
This ſpecies hath Mexica 


n, 


grow to about a foot and a half in length. The 


leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, and entire. The 
flowers are produced from one ide of the ſtalk 
in ſpikes, having leafy footſtalks ; their colour is 


yellow, and they ſhew themſelves in Auguſt and 


September. 


8. Canada Golden-rod with a Fig-wort Leaf. and 


pointed, and their edges are ſerrated. The 


in bunches ; they are of a pale-yellow or brim- 

ſtone colour, and are in their greateſt perfection 
There are three or four varieties of this f. 

differing in the ſize of their leaves, colour of 


their flowers, times of flowering, or the like; 


but they are eaſily ſeen to be of the ſame kind, for 
the difference in the leaves is very inconſiderable, 
and the colour of the flowers hardly to be re- 


This ſpecies hath a ſlender, ſmooth, flexuoſe ſtalk, Canada : 


Golden- 
rod. 


flowers are produced from the ſides of the branches 


PECIES, varieties. 


garded; the one being more of a yellow than 


the other, and 
the ſeaſon. 


9. Broad-leaved Canada Golden - rod. 


ſhewing itſelf a little earlier in 


The Broad- 


ſtalks are upright, angular, and will grow to Jeaved 
about two feet long. The leaves are broad, of Canada 


an oval figure, ſharp -pointed, and their edges 


Golden» 
rod 


Ae geſcribed. 


yiand _ 
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are ſerrated. The flowers are produced in ſhort, 
ſingle ſpikes from the wings of the leaves; their 
colour is yellow, and they flower in September. 


Pyrenean 10. Pyrenean Golden-rod. This is a very low 


Golden- plant, rifing with a few ſingle ſtalles to the height 


rod 


deſcnibed. Of about a foot. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 


narrow, and their edges are entire. The flowers 
are produced from the wings of the leaves, each 
footſtalk ſupporting one flower, which will be 
in blow in Auguſt. 
Varieties. 
one has very large flowers; and another is of a 
dleeper- yellow colour, and appears later. 
Deſcrip- 
gon of hath ſeveral upright, firm ſtalks, that ſend forth 
Peaſyloa- branches alternately from the ſides. The leaves 


"OP are oval, exceeding rough, and rigid. The flowers 
form a corymbus at the ends of the branches, 
are of a yellow colour, and will be in blow in 
September. . = 

12, New-York Golden-rod. This ſpecies hath 

3 a few naked, branching ſtalks, that will grow to 

York near a foot and a half high. The radical leaves 


3 (for the ſtalks are naked) are oval, oblong, rough, 

rod. 

flowers terminate the branches; they are 

yellow, and blow in September. 
Method 

of propa- not err in their culture. Divide the roots any 

sation. time in the autumn, winter, or ſpring, and they 

will readily grow; though the autumn is the 

more eligible ſeaſon, as the plants removed then 

will flower ſtronger than thoſe removed in the 


large, 


— 


ſpring, if the ſummer ſhould prove dry. The 

geſt growing forts are very ornamental to the 
edges of wilderneſs quarters, woods, &c. near 
walks of retort. 


ſcuare, and then ſet in a good ſtrong plant. 
Leen it in. weeding for the firſt two months in 


| the {pring, and afterwards leave it to chance and | 
Nature. 


It will conſtantly ſhew its flowers in the 
autumn, though the place be uncultivated, and 


appear as if Nature originally deſigned it for that | 
ſpot, though not ſo luxuriantly as in a well-culti- 


vated garden. 
Ĩ he lower 
theſe places. A few plants of each ſhould be ſta- 


tioned in the flower- garden, and all of them ſnould 


be kept within bounds by reducing the roots of 
thoſe that are apt to ſpread faſt, every two or three 
years; for the beauty of theſe plants is to have 
a few ſtems only, as they will always ſhew their 


flowers larger and in greater perfection than when 


they are crowded. 


* 


The ſeeds of the earlier-flowering ſpecies will 
often ripen, by which plants may be eaſily raiſed 


that way. Sow them in the autumn as ſoon as 


they are ripe; and the ſpring and ſummer fol- 
lowing, when the plants come up, keep them 
clean from weeds, water them now-and-then in 
dry weather, and thin them where they come 


up too cloſe. In September plant them in the 


nurſery ground at about half a foot diſtance from 

each other, and the September after that remove 

them to the places where they are deſigned to 
remain, | | 


This method is hardly worth putting into | 


practice, as theſe plants may be encreaſed ſo rea- 
dily and ſpeedily by dividing of the roots, and 


alſo as little variety may be expected in the co- 


louring of the flowers, 
8 88 Solidago caule ſubflexuoſo, racemis paniculatis erettis 
confertis, In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, So- 
lidago caule eretio, racemis alternis erettis; in the 
Flora Lapponica, Solidago floribus per caulem ſim- 


Plicem undique ſpar/is. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, | 


There are two or three varieties of this ſpecies; 


North-America. 
11. Penſylvanian Golden - rod. This ſpecies | 


and grow on moderately ſtrong footſtalks. A few 


11 theſe ſpecies are very hardy, and you can- 
rica. 


North-America. 
| | When they are deſigned for | 
ſuch places, dig the ground well for about a yard 


ſorts are by no means proper for 


1. The Common Engliſh Golden-rod is titled, 


America. 


—_— 


Virga aurea latifolia ſerrata; John Bauhine, Virga f 


aurea vulgaris latifolia. It grows naturally in 
England and moſt parts of Europe. Ha! 
2, Smooth Fleſhy-leaved New-York Golden. rod 
is titled, Solidago foliis lanceolatis ſubcarnofis gla- 
berrimis margine ſcabriuſculis, paniculd corymboſd. 
Herman calls it, Virga aurea Noveboracenſis 
glabra, caulibus rubentibus, folits anguftis glabris , 
Moriſon, Virga aurea Canadenſis, foliis carnoſis 
non ſerratis, latioribus ſ. anguſtioribus; and Pluke- 


net, Virga aurea, ſive ſolidago procerior Americana, 


caule multiplici. It is common in ſeveral parts of 

3. Narrow-leaved Canada Golden-rod is titled, 
Solidago paniculato - corymboſa, racemis recurvatis, 
floribus adſcendentibus, folits trinerviis ſubſerratis 
ſcabris. Plukenet calls it, Virga aurea' angus. 
folia, panicula Ly Canadenſis; Moriſon, Virga 


aurea Americana, folits ſerratis anguſtis ſubtis ner- 


v. It grows naturally in Canada and Vir- 


ginia. | 
4. Talleſt Late American Golden-rod is, Soli- 


vn. 


dago paniculã corymboſd, racemis recurvis, floribus 


adſcendentibus, foliis enerviis ſerratis. Martin calls 


it, Virga aurea altiſſima ſerotina, paniculd ſpecioſd 
patuld; another ſort of it he terms, Virga aurea 


Marilandica, ſpicis forum racemoſis, foliis intepris 
ſcabris, Boerhaave calls it, Virga aurea News 
Angliæ altiſſima, paniculis nonnullum reflexis; Dil- 
lenius, Virga aurea Americana birſuta, radice odo- 
ratd, &c. It grows naturally in North-Ame- 


5. Lateral- flowered Golden-rod is, Solidago pa- 
niculd corymboſd, racemis recur vis adſcendentibus, 
caule infernè ramoſo floriferoque. 


It is a native of 


6. Smooth Maryland Golden-rod is, Solidago 


paniculd corymboſd, racemis ſupra denſioribus, caule 


glabro lævi. Dillenius calls it, Virga aurea Ma- 
rilandica, cæſid glabrd; and Ray, Virga aurea 


Marilandica, foliis longis anguſtis acutis, ramis 


five virgulis floriferis e follorum alis extuntibus 5 


longd ſerie. It grows in North-America. | 
7. Mexican Golden-rod is, Solidago caule ob- 


liquo, pedunculis erectis foliolatis ramofis, foliis lan- 


| ceolatis integerrimis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Virga aurea Mexicana; Tournefort, Virga aurea, 
| /imonii folio, paniculd uno verſu diſpaſitd. It is a 
native of Mexico. . 5 


8. Canada Golden-rod with a Fig-wort Leaf 


minatis ſerratis, racemis lateralibus ſimplicibus. 
Herman calls it, Virga aurea Canadenſis, aſteriſci 
folio; and Plukenet, Virga aurea montana, fere- 
phulariz folio. It grows in Canada. : 

9. Broad-leaved Canada Golden-rod is titled, 


is titled, Solidago caule flexuoſo, foliis ovatis acu- 


Solidago caule erefto, foliis ovatis acuminatis ſer- 


ratis, racemis lateralibus fimplicibus. Plukenet calls 
it, Virga aurea, latiſſimo folio, Canadenſis glabra. 
It grows naturally in Canada. 

10. Pyrenean Golden-rod is, Solidago caule fim- 
Pliciſſimo, foliis caulinis integerrimis, pedunculis axil- 
laribus unifloris. Moriſon calls it, Virga aurea 
humilis Alpina; Herman, Virga aurea omnium mi- 


| nima, floribus maximis; and Plukenet, Virga aurea 


montana biuncialis pumila, | 

11. Penſylvanian Golden-rod is termed, Solidago 
foliis caulinis ovatis ſcabris, ramis alternis faſtigiatis, 
corymbis terminalibus. Herman calls it, Virga 


aurea Neve Angliæ, lato rigidoque folio, It grows 


naturally in Penſylvania. | 
12, New - York Golden-rod is, Solidago foliis 


radicalibus ovato-oblongis petiolatis, caule nudiuſculo 


ramoſo faſtigiato. It grows naturally in North- 

dolidago is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia Po- 
lygamia Superflua; and the characters are, 

1 Cx yx. The common calyx is oblong and 

| imbricated, 


Claſs 
and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
yſtem. 
The cha- 
racteri. 


* * 
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_ 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
ree, 


narrow, connivent, ſharp- pointed ſcales. 
2. CoroLLa is radiated. The hermaphrodite 


florets are numerous in the diſk, funnel-ſhaped, 
and cut at the top into five ſpreading ſeg- | 


The female florets in the radius are tongue- 
ſhaped, and indented in three parts. 

3. STAMINA, in the hermaphrodite flowers, 
are five very ſhort capillary filaments, with a cy- 
lindrical, tubular antherd. _ 


| imbricated, being compoſed of ſeveral oblong, | 


eee D N 


„„ 


50 O CHUS, 


/ F this genus are, 
() 1. Tree Sow-thiſtle, 
2. Marſh Sow-thiſtle. _ 
3. Maritime Sow-thiſtle, 
4. Pyrencan Sow-thiſtle, 
5. Siberian Sow-thiſtle; 
6. Canada Sow: thiſtle. 
1. Tree Sow-thiſtle, 


high. The leaves are long, runcinated, and a 


little heart ſhaped at their baſe. The flowers 


come out from the tops of the ſtalks on very 
rough, hiſpid footſtalks ; they are large, of a 


beautiful yellow colour, appear in July and Au- 
guſt, and are {oon ſucceeded by ripe downy ſeeds, 
which the wind will be blowing about. to a con- 


Marſh; 


ſiderabl= diſtance. The whole plant is poſſeſſed | 


of a milky juice. 1 . 
2. Marſh Sow-thiſtle. The root is white, thick, 


and ſpreading. The ſtalks are upright, ſmooth, 


creſted, and five or fix feet high. The leaves 


are long, runcinated, and embrace the ſtalks with 


their baſe, The flowers come out from the tops 


of the ſtalks. in Kind of umbels, have very 


rough footſtalks, are of a yellow colour, and 


appear in Auguſt; and are ſoon ſucceeded by | 
downy ſeeds like che former. | : 


Maritime 


about the ſize of the Common Sow-thiſtle; they 


3. Maritime Sowethiſtle. The root is white, 
thick, and creeping. The ſtalks are thick, up- 
right, creſted, and five or ſix feet high. The 
leaves are long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſharply indented, 
and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe, The 


flowers are produced from the tops of the ſtalks 


on naked footſtalks, are of a yellow colour, ap- 


pear in July and Auguſt, and are foon followed 
by ripe downy ſeeds like the former. 


Pyrenean, 


4. Pyrenean Sow - thiſtle. The ſtalks of this 
ſpecies are thick, upright, firm, and ſix feet 
high. The radical leaves are two feet long, run- 


einated, ſmooth on their upper ſide, veined, and 
rough underneath , but thoſe on the ſtalks are 


ſhorter, narrower, and more acute. The flowers 


come out in panicles from the tops of the ſtalks, 


are large, have naked footſtalks, and are of a 


blue colbur-; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the ſceds ripen in September. 
Vol. I. | 
71 


59 The root is very thick, 
hard, and hung with a few fibres. The ſtalk 1s 
thick, woody, very robuſt, and eight or ten feet 


* 


4. PisTILLUM, in the hermaphrodite flowers, 
conſiſts of an oblong germen, a filiforme ſtyle 
the length of the ſtamina, and a bifd, patent 
ſtigma. - 1 3 1 
The piſtil in the female flowers is an oblong 
germen, a filiforme ſtyle, and two revolute 
ſtigmas. 3 1 | 
5. PRRICARPIUM. There is none. 
6. Semina, The ſeeds are ſingle, oblong, 
and crowned with hairy down. _ 
The receptacle is plane, and naked. 
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5. Siberian Sow-thiſtle. The ſtalks are up- Siberian, 


right, ſmooth, and two or three feet high. The 


leaves are ſpear-{haped, undivided, glaucous un- 
derneath, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. 
are produced from the tops of the ſtalks in 
roundifh bunches, are of a blue colour, appear 


| in Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 4 
The ſtalks are very ©: 


6. Canada Sow-thiſtle, 
robuſt, upright, and eight, or ten feet high. The 


leaves are runcinated, large, of a pale-green co- 
Jour on their upper fide, and glaucous under- 


neath, The flowers are produced in bunches 
from the tops of the ſtalks, growing on long, 
hairy, clammy footſtalks; they are of a blue 
September. * 5 | . 
Theſe ſpecies are all propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe, or the ſpring fol- 


| lowing. When the plants come up, they muſt 
be thinned to proper diſtances ; and this, except 
keeping them clean from weeds, is all the trouble 


they will require. When the ſeeds have ripened, 
they will be conveyed by the winds to a conſi- 


derable diſtance, by means of which plants in all 


parts of the garden will frequently ariſe. If you 
would chuſe to have them in perfe&ion, they 
ſhould have a rich, moiſt earth; for by being 
thus ſtationed, they will be almoſt as large again 
as when ſituated in a foil of an oppoſite na- 
ture. | h | | | 

1. Tree Sow-thiſtle is titled; Sonchus pedunculis 


calycibuſque hiſpidis ſubumbellatis, foliis runcinatis 


bafi cordatis. In the Flora Suecia it is termed, 
Sonchus pedunculis calycibuſque hiſpidis, floribus con- 
geſtis; in the Hortus Cliffort. Sonchus foliis Ianceo- 
lato - oblongis dentatis, flcribus congeſtis hiſpigis. 


1 he flowers 


Canada | 
Sow-.. 
thiſtle, 


colour, appear in Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in 


Method 
of propa- 
gation. 


Proper 
foil. 


Titles, 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hieracium majus, folio 


ſonchi, ſ. Hieracium ſonchites; John Bauhine, Son- 
chus repens, multis hieracium majus; Fuchiſius, 

Hieracium majus ; and Gerard, Sonchus arboreſcens. 
It grows naturally in fields and hedges in Eng- 
land, and moſt countries of Europe. 

2. Marſh Sow-thiſtle is, Sonchus pedunculis ca- 
lycibuſque hiſpidis ſubumbellatis, foliis runcinatis bafi 
fagittatis. | 
chus pedunculis calycibuſque hiſpidis, fluribus diftants- 
corymboſis; in the Hortus Clifſort. Sonchus caule 


» ereflo, foliis pinnato haflatis apiceque baſtatis, flo- 


9 2 | ribus 


In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, Son- 
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ribus congeſtis villaſis. Cluſius calls X ke 
Levior Auftriacus J. altifſni mus Ray, Sonchus 1ri- 
cubitalis, folio cuſpidato; Caſpar Bauhine, Sonc hug 
aſper arboreſcens; and Gerard, Sonchus arboreſcens 
alter. It grows naturally in meadows and moiſt 
places in "England; France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. 

% Maritime Sow-thiſtle is, Senchits pedunculo 
nudo, foliis lanceolatis amplexicaulibus indiviſis re- 
trorſum argutè dentatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Sonchus anguſtifolius maritimus; and Ray, Chor: 
arilla palujiris longiſolia ji nuata leviter [Pinoſa. 
grows naturally in the fouth of Europe. 

4. Pyrencan Sow-thiftle is, Sonchus pedunculis 
* floribus paniculatis, foliis runcinatis. Vail- 
lant calls it, Lactuca Alpina glabra, acanthi folio, 
flore magno cæœruleo. 
Pyrenees. 

5. Siberian Sow-thiſtle is, Sonchus pedunculis 
ſquamatis, foliis lanceolatis indiviſis ſe eſilibus. Gme- 
lin calls it, Sonchus foltis lanceclatis ſeſſlibus ple- 
Fumgqu? denticulatis: floribus corymboſis, caulibus 
glabris; and Amman, La#uca ſalicis folio, flore 
cæruleo. It grows naturally i in ens Finland, 
and Sweden. 


It grows naturally on the 


iſpidis, foribus racemofis, foliis runcinatis. 
novius calls it, Chondrilla foliis pinnato-haſtatis © 


6. Canada Sow-thiſtle 1s, Sonchus pedunculis 
Gro- 


denticulatis. It grows naturally in Canada. 

Sonchas is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia Class and 
ae Agualis; and the characters are, order in 
CaLyx. The common calyx is ventricoſe, wha "— 

Fe and compoſed of many narrow unequal "* 


idem. 
ſcales. The cha- 
2. Cool LA. The general flower is imbri- ers, 


cated and uniform. The hermaphrodite florets 
are numerous, equal, and each conſiſts of one 
tongue-ſhaped, narrow, truncated petal, indented 
in five parts at the top. 
3. STAMINa are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
1 having a cylindrical tubular anthera. 
. Pist iI TU conſiſts of a ſuboval germen; 


a fliforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and 


two reflexed ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The calyx 
cloſes at top, forms the figure of a depreſſed, acu- 


minated globe, and contains the ſeeds, 


6. SexMiNa. The feeds are ſingle, oblong, 
and furniſhed with hairy down, 
The receptacle 1s naked. . 
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Tour are two Perennials of this genus, 


called, 
. Oriental Sophora. 
| | 2. Virginian . 
5 Oriental Sophora. 
he ſtalks are numerous from an old root, up- 
right, and three or four feet high. The leaves 
are pinnated, being compoſed of numerous, ob- 
long, hairy folioles, arranged along the midrib, 
and terminated by an odd one. The flowers 
come out from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks in 


Oriental 


_ Cloſe erect ſpikes; they are ſmall, of a pale-blue | 
5 colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds ſometimes 


ripen in the autumn. 

e Virginian Sophora. 
Sophora from a ſtrong root, branching from the bottom, 
deſcribed. weak, and procumbent. The leaves are com- 


and 


| poſed of three roundiſh ſmooth fol.oles, which 


Join at the baſe, and grow on very ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced from the ends 


and ſides of the branches in ſhort ſpikes; they 


are of a yellow colour, appear in July, and the 
| feeds frequently ripen in the autumn. 
e 

— 8 the roots, which may be done in the autumn, 
winter, or early part of the ſpring. The firſt 


Hort is extremely hardy, but the ſecond ſhould 
have a dry light foil, and a warm ſituation, After 
they are planted out they will require no trouble, 
except keeping them clean from weeds, and 


reducing the roots as often as they become too 
OE: 


The root is creeping. 


The talks are many 


Theſe plants are propagated by parting of 


H 


| /uppedrtat. 


_ ſulſeſſibus : foliolis obovatis glabris. 
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They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the ſpring in beds of common mould 
made fine, and covered about half a quarter of 
an inch deep. If dry weather ſhould happen 
after ſowing, it would be adviſeable to water 
the beds three times a week, the more effectually 
to bring up the ſeeds. When they appear, the 
plants muſt be thinned where they are too cloſe, 
kept in weeding and watering all ſummer, and 
in the autumn may be removed to the places 
where they are deſigned to remain. 

1. The firſt ſpecies i is titled, Sephora foliis pin- Tiles. 
natis: foliclis numerqſis oblongis villaſis, caule her- 
baceo, In the Hortus Clffort, it 1s termed ſimply, 
Sephora. Tournefort calls it, Ervum orientale 
alopecuroides perenne, fructu longiſſimo; and Bux- 


baum, Glycyrrhiza filiquis nodoſis quaſi f articulatis. 


Itis a native of the Eaſt, 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Sephcra faliis ternatis 
Gronovius 
calls it, Cytiſus foliis fere ſeſſilibus, calycibus brac- 
led triplict auctis; and Plukenet, Cytiſus procum- 
bens Americanus, fore luteo, rameſiſſimus, qui anil 
It grows naturally in Virginia. 

Sophera is of the claſs and order Decandria Oiaſi and 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, order 

I. Cal vx is a ſhort, monophyllous, bell. in che 
ſhaped perianthium, divided at the top into five e 
oblique obtuſe ſegments. The 8 
2. CoROLLA 1s papilionaceous, and conſiſts of racters. 
five petals. The vexillum is oblong, gradually 


| alz are two, Es and nn at their 


broader, ſtraight, and reflexed on the Aides. The 
bale. 
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PERENNIAL FLOWERS, _ by 


Species. 


Great 


baſe The carina is navicular, and compoſed of 


two petals like thoſe of the alæ, having the 


lower edges joined together. 


3. STAMINA are ten diſtinct, parallel, awl- 
ge filaments the length of the corolla, and 
55 in the carina, having very ſmall aſſurgent an- 
theræ. a 


4. Pisriu tun conſiſts of an oblong taper | 
germen, a ſtyle the ſize and ſituation of the 
| ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 


5. PrRICARPIUM is a long, ſlender, nodcſe, 
unilbcular pod. 


6. SeMina, The ſeeds are many, and roundiſh. 
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RE are only two ſpecies of this genus a 


yet known, called, 
1. Great Bur- reed. 
2. Little Bur reed. 


TY, Great Bur-reed. The root is compoſed of | 
a multitudè of long thick fibres. The radical 


leaves are numerous, upright, triangular, two or 
three feet long, and of a bright-green colour. 


The ſtalk is round, thick, tender, ſometimes 


branching, ſometimes ſimple, and about the 
height of the leaves. The flowers come out in 


round bur: like cluſters from the ends and ſides 
of the {talks and branches; they appear in July, 


7 


and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


ö 
Little 
Bur- reed 

_ deſcribed, 


Titles. 


2. Little Bur- reed. The leaves are plane, and 
float on the water or lie on the mud. The ſtalks 
are unbranching, round, and four or five inches 


high. The flowers are collected in few roundiſh 
ſpikes at the top of the ſtalk ; they are to be met 
with chiefly in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 


tember. 


Theſe are not cultivatcd plants, growing natu- 


rally in waters and moiſt places in moſt parts of 


England, and even in the coldeſt parts of the 
whole earth. OY 


1. The title of the firſt ſpecies is, Sparganium 
Joliis ereftis triguetris. Dodonæus calls it, Pla- 


tanaria, ſ. butomon ; Caſpar Bauhine, Sparganium 


habits chiefly the coldeſt parts of Europe. 
2. The ſecond ſpecies is titled, Sparganium 


faliis decumbentibus Planis. In the Flora Lapp. it 


ramoſum; alſo, Sparganium non ramoſum. It in- 


BUR RE E D. 


is termed, Sparganium foliis natantibus plano- con- 
vexis, Dillenius calls it, Sparganium non ramoſum 
minus; Haller, Sparganium foliis complanatis natan- 
| tibus ſpicis, pauciſſimis; and Ray, Sparganium mi- 
nimum, It grows naturally in ditches, ſtanding 
waters, lakes, and ſlow- flowing brooks and rivers 
in moſt of the northern countries of Europe. 


Sparganium is of tlie claſs and order Monoecis Claſe and 


1 re. 
1. CaLyx. The common amentum is roundiſh, 5 


conſtant, and cloſely imbricated on every ſide. 


The perianthium conſiſts of three narrow deci- 


duous leaves. 5 

2. Cokol LA. There is none. | 
3. Stamina are three capillary filaments the 
| length of the corolla, having oblong antheræ. 


II. Female Flowers. 


1. CaLyx. The ſame as the Males. The 
general receptacle is roundiſh. 5 

2. COROLLA. There is none. | 

3. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, ter- 
minat ing in a ſhort awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by 
two acute permanent ſtigmas. 5 
5. PerICareloM is a juiceleſs drupe, angular 
below, and pointed at the top. _ 3 

6. Sxemina. The ſeeds are two oſſeous, 


| oblong, oval, angular nuts. 


CH A P. 


Triandria; and the characters are, os an 
„ 0 3 
I. Male Flowers, which are numerous, and col- (gem. 

| lected into a roundiſh head. The cha- 
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SPERGUL 4 S8 PUR RE x. 


P this genus there is one Perennial, called, 
Knotted Spurrey, or Engliſh Marſh Saxi- 

frage. | ET 

The root is compoſed of a multitude of very 
ſlender fibres. The ſtalks are ſlender, upright, 
Jointed, moſtly undivided, and four or five inches 


This 
plant 
_ deſcribed 


high. The leaves are very narrow, awl-ſhaped, 
ſmooth, and a large tuft of them is formed at 


the crown of the root, but they grow oppoſite 
on the ſtalk at the joints. The flowers come out 
from the tops of the ſtalks on ſimple footſtalks; 


they are of a white colour, and moderately large 


and beautiful; they appear in July and Auguſt, 


and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
Culture. 


roots in the autumn, or ſowing of the ſeeds, 


which may be done in the autumn, ſoon after 


they are ripe, or the ſpring following. 


watering them in dry weather, and keeping them 


clean from weeds until the autumn following, | 
when they ſhould be removed to the places 


where they are deſigned to remain. As this 


plant grows naturally in marſhy ſituations, it 
directs us to aſſign it the moiſteſt ſhady part of 


the garden. | 31 
This ſpecies is titled, Spergula foliis oppoſitis 
fubulatis Ievibus, caulibus ſimplicibus. In the 
Hortus Cliffort, it is termed, Spergula foliis op- 


Ties, 


EYE INE INOS 


This ſpecies is propagated by parting of the | oval, obtuſe, concave, patent, permanent leaves. 


In either 
cale, all the trouble they require will be only 


— — 


Pis ri tu conſiſts of an oval germen, and 


poſitis pedunculis fimplicibus. Caſpar Baubine calls 
it, Aline nodoſa Germanica ; John Eauhine, Are- 
naria; Plukenet, Alſine paluſtris, erice folio, po- 


Hgonoides, articulis crebrioribus, fore allo pulcbello; 


Loeſel, Polygonum, foliis gramineis, alterum; Ge- 


rard, Alſine palustris, foliis tenuiſſimis, ſeu ſaxifraga 
paluſtris Anglica; and Parkinſon, Saxifraga palu- 
ſtris Anglica. It grows naturally in moiſt places 


Europe. 


Sßpergula is of the claſs and order Decandria 


Pentagynia; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of five 


2. COROLLA 1s five oval, concave, patent, un- 


divided leaves, larger than thoſe of the calyx. _ 
3. STAMINA are ten awl - ſhaped filaments 


in England, and moſt of the colder countries of 


Claſs . 


and order 


in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
he cha- 
raQters, 


ſhorter than the corolla, having roundiſh an- 


4. 


five erect, reflexed, filiforme ſtyles, with thickiſn 


ſtigmas. | 


o 


. PrRIOARPIUM is an oval covered capſule, 
: formed of five valves, and containing one cell. 


6. SeMINA. The ſeeds are many, globular, 


depreſſed, and ſurrounded with an indented 
rim. | e 


CO RO RN NEO EDA OCONEE OOH RN ME EROCOR SHER 


C H A b. Socekt. 


P I 


HE herbaceous ſpecies of this genus are, 
Species, - T 1, The Queen of the Meadows, or Mea- 
1 dow Sweet. 1 e | 

2. Virginian Meadow-Sweet. 

3. Drop-wort. | 

4. Goar's Beard. Gn 

Queen of 1. Queen of the Meadows, or Meadow Sweet, 
the Mea- is found in molt meadows in England. The 
dows root is thick, of a blackiſh or dark-red colour, 
deſcribed. ſy et- ſcented, and ſpreading. The ſtalk is up- 
— right, firm, brittle, of a reddiſh- purple colour, 
and three or four feet high. The leaves are very 
large and pinnated; the folioles are rough, in- 
dented, of a dark-green colour on their upper- 
ſide, white underneath, and conſiſt of about 


2 


E 2 A. 


two or three pair, beſides the odd one with 


which they are terminated, which is the largeſt; 
and uſually divided into three lobes. The flowers 
terminate the ſtalks in large cymoſe bunches ; 


they are of a white colour, and agreeably ſcented; 


they appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 


ET 5 | 
Were it not for the commonneſs of this plant, 
it would be deemed one of the beſt flowers we 


| have; but there are varieties of it which are not 


very common, and which no good collection of 
flowers ought to be without, namely, the Double 
Meadow-Sweet, and the Striped-leaved Meadow- 


Varieties. 


Sweet; the flowers of the firſt fort being dou- 


ble, the bunches large, and of a good white 


colour : 


* 


—_—_— * 
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FLOWER 8s 


Virginian 
Meadow- 
Sywect, 


have ſlender footſtalks, and each of them 1s pot- 


and 
Drop- 
wort 


ah ceſcribed. 


colour : 
very grateful to the fin ell, 
ring this Kind of ſweet before moſt others. 
The {triped fort 1s of lower growth; and the 
bunches of flowers ſmaller ; but the leaves are 
longer, and finely ſtriped with a bright-yellow 
colour. and afford great beauty to thole Who are 
fond of variegated plants. | 

2. Virginian Meadow-Sweet., The ſtalks are 
upright, branching, and little better than 3 foot 
high. The leaves are tritoltate for the moſt part, 
though near the top they are ſometimes fins ole, 
and in pars; they are ſharply ſawed on the edges, 
acute-pointed, and their upper ſurface is of a 
bright-green colour, tho? they are palerunderneath. 
K 5 he f wers terminate the ſtalks in looſe panicles, 
formed of numerous, long, lender ſpikes ; they 


ſeſſed of five ſpear-ſhaped petals ; they are of a 
ciear white colour, appear in July, and the Recs 
255 in September. 

Drop- wort. 


adhering to them, The leaves are pinnated, 
each being compoſed of feveral ſerrated lobes, 
which are placed alternately along the midrib; 


they are large, of a dark-green colour, and 
Among thele 


ſpread themiclves on the ground. 
ariſes the flower-ſtalk to the height oi about a 
foot; it is ſlender, ſtriated, hollow, erect, and 
ornamented with only one or two ſmall leaves. 
The flowers crown the top in cymole bunches; 
they are large, of a good white colour, and each 
has its ſeparate footſtalk; they appear in July, 


and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 


Varieties. 


Goat's 
Beard 


| deſcribed. 


Dultare. 


This plant in its ſingle ſtare is very ornamental, 


but there is a variety of it with double flowers 
which no good collection ought to be without. 
There is alſo another fort with longer narrower 
leaves, taller ſtalks, | and often larger bunches of 
flowers 


4. Goat's Beard. The leaves are ſupradecom- 


pounded, being compoſed of ſeveral doubly- 
winged leaves, each having three or four oblong, 


ſerrated folioles, which are terminated with an 
odd one. The ſtalks are upright, firm, and 
about a yard high, The flowers terminate the 
ſtalks in looſe panicles ; 
they appear in July, and the ſeeds ſometimes 
(though not often) ripen in the autumn. | 
Theſe ſpecies are all propagated by parting of 


the roots; and indeed this is the only way of 


Vol., I. 
71 


They make a mobile ſtow, and are | 
many prefer- 


The root is compoſed of nu- 
merous. fibres, having many large oval tubers 


their colour is white; 


ſhould be fown in the autumn 


in Virginia and Cond. 


: Py 
2 * 
— 


multiplying them in the Variegated and Double 
kinds. The beſt time for this work is the au- 


tumn; though it may be done ſucceſsfully in the 


winter, or early in the ſpring, before the flower- 
{talks ariſe. They will grow in any foil or ſitua- 
tion, though they chiefly delight in the ſhade, 
and moiſt places. The Var iegared Meadow- 
Sweet ſhould have a hungry gravelly foil, to re- 
talh the ſtripes in Perfection; but in ſuch a 
t:taation they mult be often watered it dry Wea- 
ther ſhould happen, or they will die away. 

ney are aliv propagated by ſeeds, which 
oon after they 
are ripe. In the ſpring che plants will come up, 
when they {ould be thinned where they appear 
too cloſe, kept clean from weeds all ſum mer, fre- 
quently watered if dry weather make it neceſ- 
jary, and in the autumn they may be removed 
to the places where they are deſigned to remain. 


1. The Queen of the Meadows, or Meadow- 
Sweet, is titled, Spirea foliis pinnatts : impari 
majore lobato, fleribus cymeſis. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, barba capre foribus compatts; Cluſius, 
Ute: Parkinſon, Ulmeria' vulgaris; Dodo: 
næus and Gerard, Regina prali. It grows na- 


_turally in meadows and moilt ſhady places in Eng- 
land, and moſt parts of Europe. 


Titles: 


2. Virginian Meadow Sweet is, Spirea foliis 


ternatis ſerratis ſubequaiibus, floribus Jubp:micula- 
tis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Filipen- 
dula foliis ternatis. Plukenet calls it, Uſmaria 
major trifolia, flore amplo pentopetalo Virginiana z 
_ Moriſon, Uſmaria Virginiaua trifolia, floribus 

andidis amplis longis & acutis, It grows naturally 


3. Drop-wort is, Spiræa foliis Pinnati: : foliolis 


/is. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Filipen- 
dula foliis pinnatis : foliolis unifo; mibus. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Filipendula vulgaris; Camme- 


rarius, John Bauhine, Gerard, Parkinſon, 8c. 


Filipendula 


It grows naturally in meadows and 


cunelſormibus ſerratis, caule herbaceo, floribus mo- 


palture- grounds in Englancy and moſt countries | 


ot _— 


. Goat's Beard is. Spiræa foliis ſupradecompo- 
2 13 ſpicis paniculatis, foribus dicicis. Van Royen 
calls it, Aruncus; Caſpar Bauhine, Barba capræ 
floribus oblongis; and Cammerarius, Barba capræ. 
It grous naturally on the mountainous parts of 


5 Auſtria and Alvornia. 


10 A 
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PLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Speclei 


Deſcrip- 


tion of 


March 
Stachys. 


te le 1 / ; Wy 
cidentally cut themſelves, let them immediately 
bruiſe this herb into a poultice, mix with it a 


tues. 


A NSW 0 


— 


— — 


6 h A f.  COOORLM.” 


STACHYS, BASE HOREHOUND. 


F this genus there are, 33 

1. Marſh Stachys, or Clown All-heal. 
Alpine rache. or Mountain Hedge- nettle. 
German Baſe Horehound. | 
Baſe Horehound of Candia. 
Viſcous Baſe Horehound of Crete. 
Prickly Baſe Horchound of Crete. 
Oriental Baſe Horehound. : 
Marſh Srachys, or Clown All-heal. 
a moſt admirable vulnerary, and ought to be in 


every garden on account of its great power in 
curing green wounds. 
traordinary cafes, and the reaſon for his naming 


Gerard gives us ſome ex- 


it Clown All-heal. The root is poſſeſſed of 


many tubers. The ſtalks are channelled, hairy, 
and grow to about two feet high. The leaves 


are rough, ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, indented, and 


grow oppoſite by pairs without any footſtalks. 
The flowers grow in cluſters round the tops of 
the ſtalks; their colour is purple, with a few 
ſpots of white; they will be in blow in Avguſt, 
and perfect their ſeeds in the autumn. | 


If any one belonging to the garden ſhould ac- 


little hog's greaſe, apply it to the wounded part, 


and he will find that a cure will ſoon be effected. 


Alpine 
Stachys, 


German © 


Baſe 
| Hore- 
huand, 


T his plant may be found in marſhy watery places, 


and by the ſides of rivulets, in many parts of Eng- 


land. | 
2. Alpine Stachys. 


The ſtalks are downy, and 


very hairy. The leaves are of an oval ſpear- 


This is 


ſhaped figure, indented at their baſe, and of a 


yeJlowiſh-green colour. The whorls conſiſt of 
many flowers; they are of a kind of iron colour, 


will be in blow in Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in 


the autumn. 


3. German Baſe Horehound. This is a diſ- 


penſatory plant, of great efficacy in curing green 


wounds. The root 1s full of tubers. The leaves 
are crenated, oblong, and hoary. The ſtalks 


are ſquare, hoary, firm, and will grow to be two 


Baſe 
Hore- 
hound, 


Viſcous 
B iſe | 
Hore- 
hound 


of Crete, 


feet high. The flowers ſurround the upper-part 
of the {talk in cluſters, their colour is red; they 
will be in blow in July, and ripen their feeds in | 


Auguſt or September. 

4. Baſe Horehound of Candia. The leaves 
are oblong, rough, and of a pale-3reen colour. 
The ſtalks grow to about two feet high, and are 
very rough, but not ſo woolly as the former. 


The flowers grow in whorled cluſters at the tops 


of the ſtalks; their colour is purple, and they 
will be in blow in July and Auguſt. 


5 Viſcous Baſe Horehound of Crete. This 
is a very branching plant, and hardly a foot high. 
The ſtalks are four-cornered, ſlender, and ſmooth. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſinooth, and but 
thinly placed on the plant, 


and have very much the ſmell of Bitumen. The 
flowers grow in whorls round the ſtalks; their 
colour is a bad white; they will be in blow in 


July, and ripen their ſeeds in September. 


The ſtalks and 
leaves are poſſeſſed of a ſticky or clammy matter, 


| 


— 


6. Prickly Baſe Horchound of Crete. This is 


The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oblong, white, and x; 


a branching plant, about a foot and a half high. 2 | 


aſe 


Ore- 


hairy. The ſtalks are ſquare, and every branch hourd 
is terminated by a ſharp ſpine. The flowers © Crete, 


grow from the tops of the branches; they are of 


{ a paliſh-blue colour, will be in blow in July 


and Auguſt, and ripen their ſeeds in the au- 
tumn. 8 1 55 | 

7. Oriental Baſe Horehound. This plant will 
grow to a yard or better in height. The leaves 
are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, downy, and have a very 


fœtid ſmell. The flowers are produced in whorls 


round the tops of the ſtalks; they will be in 
blow in July or Auguſt, and ripen their ſeeds in 
the autumn. | 

Thele ſorts are all propagated by ſeeds, which 


and 
Orienta! 
Baſe 
Hore- 
hound 
deicribed, 


Culture. 


ſhould be ſown in March in ſome well- prepared 


bed in the ſeminary. Any common garden mould 
will do for them; but if it be freſh, light, and 


ſandy, it will be better. As the plants come 
up, they muſt be conſtantly kept clean from 


weeds; and as the dry weather comes on, if they 


are now and then refreſhed with water, it will 
greatly forward their growth. When they are 


of proper ſize to remove, another bed ſhould 


be prepared of light earth; and if it bein a 
| ſhady ſituation, it will be ſo much the better. 
| Into this bed your plants muſt be removed, 


placing them at about four or five inches from 


each other. They will readily take root; but 


until that is done, it will be neceſſary to ſhade _ 


them, and conſtantly ſupply them with water, 
and after that they will require no more trouble 
until the autumn; at which time the plants 
ſhould be taken up, with a ball of earth to each 


| root, and ſet in the places where they are deſigned 


to remain. They will then flower ſtrong the 


| ſummer following, and produce plenty of ſeeds 


in the autumn. 


The fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh forts re- 


quire a dry, warm, light foil, in a well-ſheltered 


place, or they are liable to be deſtroyed by our 
winters; ſo that it will be neceſſary to have a 


plant or two of each fort ſet in pots, to be re- 


moved into the green-hcule, or ſet under a frame, 
during the winter, to preſerve the forts, if hard 
weather ſhould happen. 
is more neceſſary for the fifth ſort, which is na- 


And this precaution 


turally fo tender as hardly to bear our ordinary 
winters abroad, let its ſituation be what it will. 
1. Marſh Szachys is titled, Stachys verticillis ſex- 


Titles. 


floris, foliis linzart-lanceolaiis ſemi-amplexicaulilus. 


In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Stachys foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis We baſi emarginatis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Sfachys paluſtris fætida; and 
Tabernzmontanus, Stachys aquatica. It grows 
in moiſt places in England, and moſt parts of 
Europe. | a 1355 
2. Alpine Stachys, or Mountain Hedge-Nettle, 


is, Stachys verticillis multi floris, folicrum jerraturts 


apice cartilagineis, corellis labia plano. In the 
Hortus Upſal, it is termed, Sſachhys verti illis do- 
| 5 deim Hloris, 


. 
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decim-florts, caule villoſo; in the Hortus Clifort. | ramulis ſpind terminatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls 


Stachys foliis lanceolato-ovatis baſi emarginatis, ver- 
ticillis tomentofis. Plukenet calls it, Stachys lali- 
folia mejor, foliis obſcure virentibus, flare galtato 
ferrugineo z and Caſpar Bauhine, Pſeado-ftachys 
Alpina. It grows naturally in Germany and 
Switzerland. 

3. German Baſe Horehound is, Stachys verti- 
cillis multifloris, foliorum ſerraturis imbricatis, caule 


 danato. In the Hortus Upſal. it is termed, Stachys 


hine calls it, Stachys Cretica. 


ches ramis ramoſiſſimis, foliis lanceolatis glabris. 
Moriſon calls it, Sideritis glutinoſa bitumen redolens; 


verticillis quadraginia-floris, caule lanato; in the 
Hortus Cliffort. Stachys foliis oblongo-cordatis, flo- 
ribus verticillatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Stachys 
major Germanica; and Fuchſius, Stachys. It 


grows naturally in England, and moſt parts of 
Germany. 


4. Baſe Horehound of Candia is, Stachys ver- 
ticillis multifloris, calycibus pungentibus, caule hirto, 


This is, Stachys folio obſcure virente, flore purpu- 


raſcente, Waith. Hort. 108. t. 19. Caſpar Bau- 


It grows naturally 
in Crete. | 


5. Viſcous Baſe Horehound of Crete is, Sta- 


and Zan, Sideritis viſcoſa Cretica bitumen redolens. 


It is a native of Crete. | 


6. Prickly Bate Horehound of Crete is, Stachys | 


oval. 


it, Stachys ſpinoſa Cretica; and Cluſius, Gaidaro- 
mo. It grows naturally in Crete. | 


7. Oriental Baſe Horchound is, Stachys fo- 


liis tomentofis ovato-lanceolatis : floribus verticillo 


brevioribus. Tournefort calls it, Stachus ortentalis 


- Us fetidiſſima, It grows naturally in the 
aſt, | 


Stachys 18 of the claſs and order Didynamia Claſ and 
| Gymnoſpermia z and the characters are, 


order 


1. CaLyxis a monophyllous, tubulous, angu- in the 


lar, permanent perianthium, divided into five 
ſharp-pointed ſegments. ._ OP © 


2. CoROLLA 18 a ringent petal, . The tube is 


very ſhort, and the mouth oblong z the upper- 


lip is erect, nearly oval, hooked, and ſometimes 
indented ; the lower-lip is large, reflexed at the 
ſides, and trifid; the middle ſegment is large, 
and indented, _ 7 5 5 

3. STAMINA, The filaments are awl-ſhaped, 


and four in number; two of them are ſhorter 


than the others, and their antheræ are ſimple, 

4. PisTIiLLUM conſiſts of a four- pointed ger- 
men, a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
and a bifid acute ſtigma, | 2 
5. PerIcaRPIUM. There is none. | 
6. SEMINa, The ſeeds are four, angular, and 
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rung are only two ſpecies of this genus. 
I One comes out of Ethiopia, and is tender; 


the other grows naturally in the South of France, 


and will bear our winters, if properly ſituated; 


This 
plant 
deſcribed. 


this is called, Purple Stæhelina. | 
The ſtalk is upright, woody, flender, and about 
a foot and a half high. The leaves are narrow, 
flightly indented, and when bruiſed, emit an 
agreeable odour. The flowers are collected in 


oblong heads at the ends of the ſtalks; they are 


Culture, 


of a purple colour, and finely ſcented ; they ap- 


the autumn. | - 
This plant is beſt raiſed from the ſeeds, which 

ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, in the places where 

the plants are to remain. 


two inches high, the ſtrongeſt ſhould be drawn 


the ſeed-bed. 


out, and ſet in ſuch places where they are 


wanted, leaving the others at proper diſtances in | 
The foil in which the ſeeds are | 


ſown, and to which the others are removed, 
ought to be naturally dry, light, and ſandy, and 
the ſituation well ſheltered, otherwiſe they will 
be deſtroyed by our froſts in winter; ſo that 
when ſuch a ſituation 1s not to be had, a ſhare of 
the plants ſhould be ſet in pots, to be houſed in 
bad weather, to continue the ſort in caſe thoſe 


abroad ſhould be deſtroyed. 


fect their ſeeds; ſoon after which, if the foil in 


he ſecond ſummer they will flower, and per- 


When they are about 


| which they grow is rich and good, the greateſt 
] ſhare of che plants generally die; if the ſituation 


Linnzan 
yſtem. 
The cha- 

racters. 


is ſandy, dry, and hungry, the plants will be leſs - 


luxuriant, and frequently continue many years. 


This ſpecies is titled, Stæbelina foliis linearibus 


denticulatis, ſquamis calycinis lanceolatis, pappo ca- 


Titles. 


Heibus duplo longiore. Van Royen calls it, Gna- 


Phalium caule fruticoſo, folits lintaribus denticulatis, 


rea; John Bauhine, Stæcbadi citrinæ affinis, capi- 


| zulis oblongis; Caſpar Bauhine, Elichryſum /yl- 
pear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in 8 P J 


veFre, fore oblongo ; Barrelier, Chame-chryſocome 
prelongis purpureiſque jaceæ capitulis; and Tour- 
nefort, Jacea capi tata, roſmarini folio, It grows 


naturally in France and Spain. 


Stebelina is of the claſs and order Syngengſſa Chal and 
Polygamia Aqualis z, and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx is oblong, cylindrical, and imbri- 
cated. The ſcales are ſpear-ſhaped, coloured 
and erect. | 
2. CoroLLa. The compoſite flower is tubu- 
lous. The hermaphrodite florets are equal, mo- 
nopetalous, and infundibuliform, having a bell- 
ſhaped brim, divided into five equal acute ſeg- 
ments. | EE | 
3. STAMINA in each are five capillary fila- 
ments, having a cylindrical tubular anthera. 
4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a very ſhort ger- 
| men, 


7 


capitulis oblongis; Magnol, S!echis odorata purpu- 


order in 


the Lin- 


nzan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


racers, 
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Thriſt, or The root is thick, oblong, fibrated, and ſpread- 
Sea Pink. ng. The leaves are Collected 4 heads or 
| tufts, which branch out from the root; they are 
numerous, long, narrow, pointed, graſſey, and 

of a dark- green colour. The ſtalks are nume- 


rous, lender, naked, and grow to be ſix inches 


high. The flowers come out in globular heads 


is a pale-red, though there are now oreat varieties 
of it; they appcar in May, and continue in 


ſucceſſion the greateſt part of the ſummer, but 


their n beauty will be in the beginning of 
June. 
The varieties of this ſpecies are, 
Pale-red Thrift, 
Scarlet Thrift, 
White Thrift, 
Large Red- flowered Mountain Thrift, 
Large White Mountain Thrift, 
L ealt Sea Thrift, or Sea Pink. 
T hele ſorts are propagated by the roots at any 
time of the year, but the beſt ſeaſon is the au- 


Varieties. 


Culture, 


tumn, when. they have done flowering. They | 


are extremely hardy, will grow in any ſoil or 
ſituation, and require no trouble, except keeping 
them clean from weeds, and reducing the roots 
every two or three years. 


The Common Thrift with Red flowers, called 


Scarlet Thrift, is the moſt beautiful of all the 


ſorts, and was formerly planted for edgings to 


large borders, than which nothing is more proper 
where Box is not uſed. 
is wanted, a good ſhow of theſe flowers has a fine 
appearance, and 1s to be obtained only by ſetting 
the plants in a long row; for being low plants, if 
they are ſet ſingly, or a tew together, as it were 
in patches, about the garden, the appearance is 
ſo paltry, that they will be pretty ſure of being 
difregarded : But by arranging them in a long 


ſerics ; by the ſides of the walk, their appearance 


will be ſtriking, and their beauties being conti- 
nued to a long extent, will have a fire effect. 


ſtalks. 


Indeed whers no edging | 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND. GARDENING. 
men, a filiforme Ale, and a double, oblong, nered, thor; and crowned 67 a long branching 
obtuſe, erect ſtigma. down. TE 
Se os e receptacle is paleaceous and plane. The 
5. PERIOARPIUMH. There is none. paleæ are very ſhort and permagent. FR 
6. SEMEN, The feed is ſingle, three-cor- 
FFF 
n CCCCXLIII. 
STATICE, THRIFT, er 8EA PINK: 
F i genus are, To make this is perfect as poſſible, the row! 
Species, | . Thrift, or Sea Gillytiower: ſhould be planted at ſix inches diſtance from each 
4 Sea Lavender. other; and a ſet of plants ſhould be in readineſs in 
3. Heart-leaved Sea Lavender. the nurſery, to make good ſuch as may have 
4. Matted Sea Lavender. failed in the rows. The tort ſhould be the Bright- 
5. Tartarean Sea Lavender. | red, or Scarlet; but a few of the White, for va- 
6. Siberian Sea Lavender. riety, may be admitted. They ſhould not be re- 
7. Golden Sea Lavender. moved oftener than every three years, for the ſhow 
8. Flexuoſe Sea Lavender. of flowers will be greater when the rows become 
| 9. Greclan Sea Lavender. broad, and nearly approach each other; and 
n >; | when they are in blow, as the firſt flowers decay, 
tion of I. Thrift, or * Pink, or Sen Gillyflower. their ſtalks ſhould be conſtantly cut up to the 


bottom with ſciſſars, or the like, otherwiſe their 


withered dead heads and ſtalks will much injure 
the beauty of thoſe in bloom, and have a very 


: dull, indolent, and diſagreeable look. 


2. Sed Lavender. The root is oblong, thick, Sea La: 


reddiſh, and fibrated. The radical leaves are Vender 
__ oval, ſpear-ſhaped, of a thickiſh ſubſtance, ſmooth, 
from the tops of the ſtalks , their original colour | 


00 


of a dark-green colour, and grow on thick foot- , 
The ſtalk is round, firm, branching, and 
a foot or more in height. The flowers come out 
in ſpikes from the ends of the branches; they 
are of a pale- blue colour, and all ranged one 


way; they appear in July, and are ſucceeded 
by oblong ſeeds, which ripen in the autumn. 


There is great variety of this "PEE x ; ſuch 


as, 


The Great Sea Lavender, TOE 


| Vatictler. 
The Olive-leaved Sca Lavender, 8 


The Leaſt Sea Lavender, 


Deep-· blue Sea Lavender, 
White- flowered Sea Lavender, 
Late-flowered Sea Lavender. 
3. Heart-leaved Sea Lavender. The 18 
are ſmall, heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, thick, of a greyiſh Heart?- 
colour, and ſpread themſelves on che ground. 88 
The ſtalks are naked, ſlender, branching, and 
five or ſix inches high. The flowers come out 
in crooked panicles « on the tops of the ſtalks ; 
they are ſmall, of a pale-red colour, appear in 


Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded by feeds in our 


gardens, | 
4. Matted Seca Ta ender. The leaves are Matte, 
wedge-ſhaped. The ſtalks are ſlender, branching, | 


matted together, and lie on the ground. The 


flowers come out in panicles from the ends of 
the branches; they are of a pale-blue colour, 
appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by 
ripe feeds in the autumn. 

5. Tartarean Sea Lavender. The leaves are „ 
long, broad, ſpear-ſhaped, ribbed, and ſharp- 7 artarean 
pointed. Ahe ſtalks divide into a few branches, Sea 


and grow ta about eight or ten inches high. The Lovencer 


Bowers deſcribed 


ah 


—_— 
— 


—— 
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Variety 


of it. 


Siberian, 


—_ 


flowers are produced in ſhort ſpikes from the 
ends of the branches; they are of a white co- 
lour, appear in Auguſt and September, but are 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. | 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with pale-blue 
flowers. 9 | | 

6. Siberian Sea Lavender. The leaves are 
vaginant, narrow, and ſpear-ſhaped. The ſtalks 
are woody, naked, branching near the top, and 
gry to be two feet high. 
lected in ſmall heads at the ſides of the branches; 


they grow alternately, and fit cloſe, having no 


Golden, 


| appear in Auguſt, but ure rarely ſucceeded by 


Fle: noſe, 


- and 
Grecian 
Sea La- 


vender 


deſci:bed 4 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
them. 


footſtalk; they are of a pale- blue or white co 
lour, appear in Auguſt and September, but are 
rarely ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 


7. Golden Sea Lavender. The ſtalks are lig- 


neous, round, leaty, tough, branching, and eight 
or ten inches high. The leaves are long, narrow, 
and aw] ſhaped. The flowers come out in 
roundiſh bunches from the ends of the branches, 
having cups of a golden-yellow colour; they 


ſeeds in England. | 

8. Flexuoſe Sea Lavender. The ſtalks are 
weak, flexuoſe, branching, naked, and eight or 
ten inches long. The leaves are oval, pointed, 
nervole, and riſe from the root on ſhort ſtrong 
footſtalks. The flowers come out in corymbous 


bunches from the ends of the branches; they ap- 


pear in Auguſt and September, but the ſeeds 
rarely ripen here. 

9. Grecian Sea Lavender. 
woody, long, and tough. The ſtalks are naked, 
ligneous, and divide into ſeveral ſlender branches 
near the top. The leaves are awl-ſhaped, rough 
on their edges, and each terminates in a rigid 


thorn, or prickly point, and they are placed imbri- 
catim. 


The flowers are produced in panicles 
from the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a whitiſh 
colour, often having a mixture of blue, and they 
appear about the ſame time with the former, 


Theſe forts are all propagated by ſowing the 


ſeeds, which muſt be procured from the places 
where they ripen, for hardly half of them ripen 
their ſeeds well in England. As ſoon as poſſible 
atter they are ripe, on their arrival, let them be 
ſown in beds which have the benefit of the ſun 
only in the morning-part. If the ſeeds are ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe, moſt of the plants will 


come up in the ſpring ; if the buſineſs 1s deferred | 
until the ſpring, the ſeeds frequently he until the 
ſpring following before they make their appear- 


ance, When they come up, they muſt be fre- 


quently watered, and kept clean from weeds all 


ſummer, and in the autumn may be removed to 


the places where they are deſigned to remain; 


which ought to be in a light dry earth, warmly 


ſituated, for there they will have a better chance 
of ripening their ſecds for further propagation. 
They are alſo eaſily encreaſed by ſlips or cut- 


tings. 


_ earth, in the ſpring, or any of the ſummer months, 


Titles. 


and watered and conſtantly ſhaded until they 
have taken root, When they are in a good grow- 


ing ſtate, the ſhade may be removed, and the 


plants expoſed to the full ſun, Watering, except 
on very long dry intervals, may be omitted; 


for they will do with very little water after they 


have taken well to the ground, Weeding muſt 
be afforded them all ſummer, and in the autumn 


they my be removed, being careful to preſerve 


a ball of earth to each root, and ſet in the places 
where they are defigned to remain. | 
1. Thrift, or Sea Gillyflower, is titled, Szatice 
ſcapo ſimplici capitato, foliis linearibus, Moriſon 
calls it, Limonium aphyllocaulon gramineum glo- 
boſum, Caſpar Bauhine, Caryophyllus montanus 
— oa globoſo; allo, Caryophyllus montanus 
Vor. I. | 
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The flowers are col- 


- 


The root is thick, 


ternis diftantibus. 


Theſe ſhould be planted in a moiſt. light | 


— — — 


minor; Tournefort, Statice montana minor; Ge- 


rard, Caryophyllus marinus minimus Lobelii; and 
Parkinſon, Gramen marinum minus. It grows na- 
turally in meadows and plains, chiefly near the 


ea, in England, and moit countries of Europe; 


allo in North America. 

2, Sea Lavender is, Statice ſcapo paniculato te- 
reti, folits levibus. In the Hortus Cliffort, it is 
termed, Stlice caule nudo ramoſo, Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Limonium maiitimum majus ;, allo, Limo- 


nium maritimum minus, olee folio, allo, Limonium 


meritimum minimums Ray, Limonium minus; alſo, 
Limenium Anglicum minus caulibus ramoſtoribus, Ho- 
ribus in ſpicis rarius fitis;,, Gerard terms it ſimply, 


Limonium; and Parkinton, Limonium majus vul- 


gatius. It grows naturally on the ſea-ſhores of 
England, and moſt parts of Europe; alſo in Vir- 
ginia. WO 

3. Heart-leaved Sea Lavender is, Statice ſcapo 
paniculato, foliis ſpathulatis retuſis. Caſpar Bau- 


hine calls it, Bimonium maritimum minus, felis 


cordatis; and Barrelier, Limonium minimum corda- 


tum, J. ſolio retuſo. It grows naturally on the 
ſhores of the Mediterranean ſea. | 

4. Matted Sea Lavender is, Statice ſcapo pani- 
culato proftrato, ramis flerilibus retroſlexis nudis, 


foliis cuneiformibus. Sauvages calls it, Statice foliis 


obverſe-cvatis, ramis nudis humifuſis, intricatis ; 
Plukenet, Limonium minus, virgulis reliformiter 
ſe invicem implicatis; and Ray, Limonium reticu- 


latum. It grows naturally on the fea-ſhores of 


England, and other parts of Europe. 
5. Tartarean Sea Lavender is, Statice ſcapo 
dichotomo, foliis lanceolatis mucronatis, floribus al- 
Tournefort calls it, Limonium 
orientale, plantaginis folio, floribus umbellatis; and 


Amman, Limonium elatius, plantaginis foliis pro- 
cumbentibus in aculeum terminatis, floribus albis 
ſpicatis. It grows naturally in Tartary. 


6. Siberian Sea Lavender is, Statice caule fru- 


lanceolatis vaginantibus. Gmelin calls it, Statice 


foliis è lanceolato-lincaribus; caulinis bafi vaginan- 
libus, capitulis alternis ſeſſilibus, It grows natu- 


rally in Siberia. 


| ticoſo ; ſuperne nudo ramoſo, capitulis ſeſſilibus, foliis 


7. Golden Sea Lavender is, Statice caule fru- 


ticoſo folioſo ramoſo, foliis ſubulatis. Gmelin calls 
it, Statice caulibus fruticoſis teretiuſculis, folits ſu- 


bulatis caulinis, floribus ex corymboſe-faſciculatis ; 
and Amman, Limonium maritimum humile, ephe- 
dre facie, calycibus florum aureis. It grows natu- 


rally on the mountainous parts of Dauria. 


8. Flexuoſe Sea Lavender is, Statice ſcapo ra- 
moſo flexuoſo, corymbis terminalibus, foliis nervoſis. 
Gmelin calls it, Statice foliis ovalibus muticis ner- 


v, caule nudo alternatim ramoſo-flexuoſo, corym- 


bis terminantibus, It grows naturally in Siberia. 


9. Grecian Sea Lavender is, Statice ſcapo pa- 


niculato, foliis ſubulatis mucronatis. Van Royen 


calls it, Limonium foliis caulinis ſubulatis pungen- 


tibus; Tournefort, Limonium orientale fruteſcens, 
caryophylli folio in aculeum rigidiſſimum abeunte; 
alſo, Limonium Græcum, juniperi folio; Buxbaum, 
Limonium ceſpitoſum, ſoliis aculeatis; and Alpinus, 


Ecbinus, ſ. tragacantha altera. It grows wild in 


the deſerts of Greece and Media. 
Statice is of the claſs and order Pentandria Pen- 


tagyma ; and the characters are, 


1. CALYX. 
different ſtructure in the different ſpecies. The 


proper perianthium is monophyllous and funnel- 
| ſhaped ; the tube is ſtraitened ; the limb is pli- 
|. cated and entire. e 


Claſs 
and order 


: a l in che 
The common perianthium is of Linnæan 


ſyſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


2. CoRoOLLa is infundibuliform, and conſiſts 


of five petals, which are narrowed below, but 
above are broad, obtuſe, and ſpreading, _ 2 


3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments 


| ſhorter than the corolla, and adhere to the 


10 B ungucs 


8 — 2 
— 


— 
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are to be propagated by parting of the roots in the 


autumn, and ſhould have ſome moiſt ſhady part 


of the garden for their ſituation. 


They may be alſo raiſed by ſeeds, which ſhould _ 


© be ſown ſoon after they are ripe; and when the 


plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted to the places where they are deſigned to 
remain. | Cer 
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| ungues of the petals, having incumbent an- F. Pericarpium. There is none, The ſeed 
_ there, e is contained in the calyx. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a very ſmall ger- 6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, ſmall, roundiſh, 
men, and five filiforme diſtant ſtyles, with acute | and coronated with its proper calvx. 
ſtigmas. | 
enen 
GC: A 4 CCCCXLIV. 
STELLARIAd GREAT CHICK WEED. 
HE Perennials of this genus are uſually | 7. Greater Stick-wort is titled, Srellaria foliis Titles 
| called, . | | Janceolatis ſerrulatis, petalis bifidis. In the Hortus 
Species. I. Greater Stick-wort. | Clfort. it is termed, Aline foliis lanceolatis, Caſ- 
2. Leſſer Stick-wort. | par Bauhine calls it, Caryophyllus Holoſteus arvenſis, 
3. Broad-leaved Stick-wort. fore majore; and Gerard, Gramen leucantbemum. 
4. Two-flowered Sticx- wort. | It grows naturally in woods and hedges in Eng- 
I. Greater Stick-wort. The root is ſmall, , land, and molt countries of Europe. 
| Sreater, jointed, creeping, and hung with many fibres. 2. Leſſer Stick-wort is, Sellaria foliis linearibus 
. The ſtalks are tender, round, full of joints, and | integerrimis, floribus paniculatis. In the Flora Lapp. 
lean towards the ground. The leaves are narrow, it is termed, Alſine foliis linearibus. Caſpar Bau- 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſlightly ſerrated, and grow oppoſite | hine calls it, Caryopbyllus arvenſis glaber, flore mi- 
to each other at the joints. The flowers come ere; allo, Caryophyilus bolofteus Alpinus anguſtifo- 
cout in plenty from the tops of the ſtalks on | /us; alſo, Alſine aquatica Media; John Bauhine, 
ſlender footſtalks; they are of a white colour; | Alſiue longifolia uliginoſis proveniens locis; Taber- 
their petals are bifid, and they are diſpoſed in a | nzmontanus, Gramen floriaum minus; Dillenius, 
fadiated manner; they appear in April, May, | Al/ine, folio gramineo anguſtiore, paluſtris; Ray, 
and June, and the ſeeds ripen in July. | Caryophyllus holefleus arvenſis medius; Gerard, Gra- 
| Leffir, 2. Leſſer Stick-wort. The root is ſmall, fibrated, | men leucanthemum alterum; and Parkinſon, Gramen 
LE and creeping, The ſtalks are ſlender, knotty, | /eucanthemum minus. It grows naturally in mea- 
weak, and partly procumbent. The leaves are | dows, paſtures, woods, and hedges in England, 
narrow, ſmooth, entire, and grow oppoſite to | and molt parts of Europe. 
| each other at the joints. The flowers come out | 3. Broad-leaved Stick-wort is, Stellaria foliis 
in panicles from the tops of the ſtalks; they ap- | cordatis petiolatis, paniculd pedunculis ramoſis. Mo- 
pear in June, July, frequently au the end of ſum- | riſon calls it, Aſine montana folio ſmilacis inſtar, - 
| mer, and in the autumn. „ ore laciniato; Caſpar Bauhine, Aline montana la- 
| Broad- 3. Broad-leaved Stick-wort. The ſtalks are zifolia, fore laciniato ; alſo, Alſine altiſſima nemorum; 
leaved, thick, jointed, and two feet high. The leaves | and Columna, Aline montana hederacea maxima. 
are broad, heart-ſhaped, and grow oppoſite on | It grows naturally in woods and hedges in Eng- 
footſtalks at the joints. The flowers are jagged, land, and moſt countries of Europe. EY 
and come out from the tops of the ſtalks on | 4. Two-flowered Stick-wort is, Stellaria foliis 
branching footſtalks; they appear chiefly in July | /#bulatis ſcapis ſub-bifloris, petalis emarginatis, ger- 
and Auguſt, and are occaſionally to be met with | minibus oblongis, calycibus ſtriatis. In the Flora 
in September and the autumn, | Lopp. it is termed, Sagina ramis erectis bifloris ; 
_ 4. Two-flowered Stick-wort. The root is len- | in the Flora Suecia, Mebringia ſcapis bifloris; 
fowereg der, and fibrous. The leaves are ſmall, awl- | in the Amen, Acad. Aranea foliis ſubulatis, calyci- 
stick. ſhaped, and form a tuft at the crown of the root. | bus Kriatis, germinibus oblongis, foribus corymboſis. 
wort The ſtalks are ſlender, partly naked, and four | Seguier calls it, A//ne polygonoides, ſoliis brevibns, 
deſcribed. or five inches high. The flowers come out, two | fore albo. It grows naturally on the Alps of 
together, on footſtalks, from the tops of the ſtalks; | Lapland. | | | 
they appear in June, July, and Auguſt, and fre-] Stellaria is of the claſs and order Decandria Tri- _ LO 
quently again in the autumn. | I gyma,; and the characters are, 8 No 
5 The firſt three ſorts are natives of England, 1. CaLyx, There is none. in che 
i b and are not cultivated; though the other, being 2. CoRoLLA is one infundibuliforme perma- Linræan 
N * a foreigner, is admitted in ſome collections. They | nent petal. The tube is long and flender; the {ym 


. , . "pe * 160 na- 
limb is divided into four or five oval lobes. 2 8 


3. STAMINA are eight or ten very ſhort fila- 
ments, with oblong antheræ. | 


4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 


very ſhort permanent ſtyle, and a capitated ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. | 
6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, roſtrated, and 
gloſſy, | | | 
C HAP. 
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P-E RK BNNEAL FLOWERS; 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Feather 
Graſs. 


CHAP. * CECCXEyY; 


71 PA. 


F this genus there ate; 
r. Feather Grals, 
2. German Stipa. 
3. Spaniſh Sipa. 
4. Virginian Stipa. | PR 
1. Feather-Grats. The root is a multitude of 
ſlender fibres clotted together. The leaves are 


very narrow, upright, a toot and a half long, of 


oO 


a duſky-green colour, and form a large tuft at 
the crown of the root. 


The ſtalks are ſlender, 


and elevate the flowers above the leaves, and 


German, 


when the ſeeds are ripe are of exquiſite beauty; 


their ariſtæ are hairy, with a feathery downy 
matter, which will be bending in different di- 


rections, and afford a ſingular appearance to all 
I do not recollect any one plant in 
the garden that has been more admired than this 


beholders. 


Grals. 197 5 : e 

2. German Sipa. The leaves are numerous, 
ruſhy, ſtiff, and marked with a longitudinal fur- 
row. The ſtalks are round, ſlender, jointed, and 
a foot and a half high. The flowers come out 


from the tops of the ſtalks in ſimple ſpikes; 


they have long, naked, Crooked ariſtæ; they 
appear in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen 


Spaniſh „ 


and 
Virginian 
Stipa 
deelſcribed. 


Culture. 


ſoon after. 


3. Spaniſh Stipn, The leaves are like thread, 


and five or ſix inches long. The ſtalks are ſmall, 


round, weak, and ſix or eight inches long. The 


flowers come out in leafy panicles from the tops 
of the ſtalks; their ariſtæ are hairy near the 
bottom, and they are in moſt perfection in June 
and July, | 5 ö 
4. Virginian Stipa. The leaves are broad at 


the bottom, diminiſh gradually to a point, and 
are eight or ten inches long. The ſtalks are 
ſlender, round, ſmooth, hollow, jointed, and a 
foot high. 
from the tops of the ſtalks; their ariſtæ are 
naked, contorted, and jointed near the baſe, and 
are in perfection in July and Auguſt, 


Thele forts are raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon 
after they are ripe, or the ſpring following. The 


firſt ſort is admired by many on account of its 


great ſingularity and beauty. It may be encreaſed 


by parting of the roots, but the beſt plants are 
always raiſed from ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be ſown 


in ſome moiſt part of the garden; and when the 


plants come up, they mult be thinned where 


The flowers come out in panicles 


—U—ääͤ . —2— — eo 0 Sk 


WINGED: SPIKE--GR- ASK 


MNatum. 


— — 


poſed of two valves, and containing one flower. 
2. Cool LA conſiſts of two valves: The ex- The cha- 


ſeed. 


— 


0 
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cd. 
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they are too cloſe, watered in dry weather, kept 
clean from weeds the ſummer following, and in 
the autumn may be removed to the places where 
they are deſigned. to remain. Their ſituation 
ſhould be in the ſhade, and the foil rich and 
moiſt; and being thus ſtationed, they will be 
better, larger, and more ſtriking than if otherwiſe 
aſſigned, | 


1. Feather-Graſs is titled, Stipa ariſtis lanatis. Titles. 


Van Royen calls it, Feftuca ariſtis panicule circiter 


longitudine plumefis ; Tournefort, Gramen ſpicatum, 


pennatum; and Cluſius, Spartum Auſtriacum pen- 
It grows naturally in Weſtmoreland 
in England, Auſtria, Gaul, and Sweden. 

2. German S ipa is, Stipa ariſtis nudis incurva- 


tis, calycibus ſemine longioribus. Caſpar Bauhine 


 ariſtis pennatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Gramen ſparteum 


calls it, Feſtuca longiſſimis ariſtis; and Ray, Gramen 


avenaceum montanum, ſpicd ſimplici, ariſtis recurvis. 


It grows naturally in Germany and Gaul. | 
3. Spaniſh Sipa is, Stipa ariſtis Jaſi pilgſis, pa- 


nicula ſpicatd, foliis filiformibus. Caſpar Bauhine 


calls it, Gramen ſparteum paniculd comoſd; and 
Cluſius, Spartium herba Plimi. It grows natu- 
rally in ſandy places in Spain. 


4. Virginian Siipa is, Stipa arigtis nudis, caly- 


cibus ſemen æquantibus. Gronovius calls it, An- 


dropogon folio ſuperiore ſpathaceo, pedunculis late- 
ralibus oppoſitis unifloris, ariſtis flexuofis. It grows 


naturally in Virginia. | 1 
Stipa is of the claſs and order Triandria Digy- Claſs and 


nia; and the characters are, a hs 
1. CaLyx is a looſe acuminated glume, com- 


order in 
the 
Linnzan 


ſyſtem. 


terior is terminated by a very long, wreathed, rafters. 
ſtraight ariſta, articulated at the baſe; the inte- 
rior valve is the length of the exterior, linear, 


and has no ariſta. 


3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments, with 
linear antherz. PF | 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 


and two haity ſtyles united at the baſe, with | 


downy ſtigmas. _ 5 
5. PerICarPluM, The glume grows to the 


6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, oblong, and 


| covered; 
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CH . 


STRATIOTES, WATER SOLDIER. 


1 is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
called, Water Soldier, alſo Water Aloe, 
Water Houſeleek, and Freſh-water Soldier. 


This The root conſiſts of ſeveral long thick fibres, 


plant 


deſcribed. 


pointed, ſharply ſerrated or prickly on the edges, 


| 


each having a tuft of ſmaller fibres at the ends. 


The leaves are numerous, enſiforme, truncated, | countries of Europe, 


of a greyiſh colour, and eight or ten inches long. 


The ſtalks come out from among the leaves, and 

are ſeldom more than five or ſix inches long. The 

flowers are produced ſingly from the tops of the 

ſtalks; they are of a white colour, appear in 

June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

4 They may be encreaſed by throwing the plants 

Method in the ſpring into ponds or ſtanding waters of 
of propa- 

gation. 


autumn they diſappear, but riſe again the ſpring 
following. | 
They may 


* 


be alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 


ſhould be thrown into the water in different 


places, in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 


and they will grow and furniſh the ponds with a | 


ſufficient ſtock of theſe curious plants. 


triangulis ciliato-aculeatis. 


Titles. In the Flora Lapp. it 


is termed ſimply, Hratiotes, Lobel calls it, Sra- 


any fort ; they will float about for ſome time, 
and afterwards ſtrike root in the mud. In the 


This ſpecies is titled, Stratiotes foliis enſiformi- 


r 


—_— 


CCCCXLVI 


tiotes militaris aizoidzs ; Caſpar Bauhine, Aloe pa- 
luſtris ; Ray, Stratiotes foliis aloes, ſemine longo 
Gerard, Militaris aizoides; and Parkinſon, Stra- 
tiotes, five militaris aizoides, It grows naturally in 
waters in England, and moſt of the northern 


Stratiotes is of the claſs and order Polyandri* Claſs 
Hexagynia; and the characters are, and order 


F | 2 h 
I. CaLyx. The ſpatha is compoſed of two 1 


compreſſed, obtuſe, connivent, permanent leaves, ſyltem. 
carinated on each ſide, and containing one flower. 


e cha- 
= e 25 : . 1 
The perianthium conſiſts of an erect deciduous 
leaf, divided into three parts. | . 

2. CoroLLa is three obcordated, erect, patent 
petals, twice the ſize of the calyx. 


3. STAMINA are twenty filaments the length of 


| the perianthium, and inſerted into the receptacle, 


having ſimple anthere. 555 | 
4. PisTiLLuM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 

below the receptacle, and ſix bipartite ſtyles the 

length of the ſtamina, with ſimple ſtigmas. 

5: PERICARPIUM is an oval covered capſule, 


| attenuated at each end, a little hexangular, and 


* « 4 


containing ſix cells. 
6. SEMINA, The 


ſeeds are many, oblong, and | 
crooked, „„ pe 


3 


q H A P. 


unk is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


: called Awl-wort. . | 
The plant The root is fibrous and white. The leaves 
| deſcribed. are ruſhy, round, pointed, ſoft to the touch, 
| and five or ſix inches long. The ſtalks are 
upright, thick, ſoft, and tender. The flowers 


are collected in roundiſh heads; they are ſmall, 
of a white colour, and are ſoon followed by oval 


pods, containing a few ſmall yellowiſh ſeeds. 
This plant grows naturally in waters, and is 
never cultivated. | | 

There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 
ſtands with the name, ſimply, Subularia. Bux- 
baum calls it, Alyſum paluſtre, ſoliis junci; Plu- 
kenet, Craminifolia aquatica, thlaſpeos capitulis 
rotundis: ſepimento filiculam dirimente ; Moriſon, 


Titles, 


ccccxLC vl. 


AWL WORT. 


Gramen junceum bybernum, thlaſpeos capitulis ; and 


Ray, Subularia eredta juncifoliis acutis mollibus; 
allo, Zuncifolia ſub aquis naſcens, cochleariæ capſulis. 
It grows naturally in lakes, rivers, and over- 
flowed places in England, and moſt of the nor- 
thern countries of Europe, 


Subularia is of the claſs and order T etradynamia Claſs 


Siliculoſa; and the characters are, and order 
25 | in the 
1. Carxx is a perianthium compoſed of four gane 
oval, concave, patent, deciduous leaves. - Tue hes 
7 . n acters. 
2. CoroLLa is cruciforme, and conſiſts of 


| four oboyal entire petals, which are a little larger 


than the leaves of the calyx, | 
3. STAMINA, 


* 


E 


a 
6 
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3. STAMINA are fix filaments ſhorter than the | men, a ver 


corolla, of which the two oppoſite are ſhorteſt, 
having ſimple anthere. 


4. P1isT1LLUM conſiſts of an oval ger- 


| y ſhort ſtyle, and an obtuſe 
ſtigma. e 

5. PzRICARPIUM is an oboval, compreſſed, 
undivided pod, containing two cells. | 
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CHAP. CCCCXLVII. 
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; 7 HERE is one Perennial of this genus, called 
1 Marſh Gentian. | | | 
The root is fibrous, and of a yellowiſh colour. 


This  Theſtalk is upright, round, firm, jointed, uſually | 


| 


plant reddiſh near the baſe, and a foot and a half high. 
deſcribed. The leaves are ribbed; the lower ones are broad; 


oval, and have footſtalks ; but the upper ones are 
narrower, ſeſſile, and grow oppoſite to each other 
on the ſtalks. The flowers are produced in plenty 
from the tops of the ſtalks, growing on ſlender 
footſtalks; they are of a blue colour, elegantly 
ſpotted or ſtreaked with black, appear in July 


and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 


tumn. 


Culture. This ſpecies is propagated 'by ſowing the ſeeds 


in April, in ſome moiſt part of the garden. 


When the plants come up, they muſt be thinned | 


where they crowd each other; all ſummer they 
mult be kept clean from weeds, duly watered in 
dry weather, and in the autumn may be removed 


to the places where they are deſigned to remain, 


which ſhould be moiſt and ſhady. 

| This ſpecies is titled, Swertia corollis quinguęſidis, 
foliis radicalibus ovalibus. In the Hortus Cliffort. 

it is termed ſimply, Swertia. Caſpar Bauhine 

calls it, Gentiana paluſtris latifolia; Monnier, 


Titles. 


connected by their ungues, 


| ſmall. 


%% 


Gentiana corollarum laciniis noctario gemino notatis , 
Cluſius, Gentiana XII. puniato fore; and Ge- 
rard, Gentiana Pennei minor. It grows naturally 
in Wales, Helvetia, Bavaria, and Gaul. 5 
Swertia is of the claſs and order Pentandria Clals 
Digynia; and the characters are, 
1. CaLyx is a plane permanent perianthium, 7 _ 
divided into five ſpear-ſhaped ſegments gem. 
2, CoROLLA is one petal. There is no tube; The cha- 
the limb is plane, and divided into ſpear-ſhaped raters. 
ſegments, which are larger than the calyx, and 
The nectariums are ten, two being in form of 
hollowed points, ſurrounded with fine erect hairs 


at the bottom of every ſegment of the corolla. 


3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped, erect, patent 
filaments ſhorter than the corolla, having incum- 
bent antheræ. | N 

4. P1sT1LLUM conſiſts of an oval oblong ger- 
men, no ſtyle, but two ſimple ſtigmas. 

5. PER1CARPIUM is a taper capſule pointed at 


each end, formed of two valves, and containing 


one cell, eh | | 
6. SEMINA, The feeds are numetous, and 
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F this genus there are three ſpecies, called, 
1. Common Comfrey. 
2. Tuberoſe Comfrey. 
— 0 3. Oriental Come. 
Common 1. Common Comfrey. The root is thick, black 
Comfrey on the outſide, white within, full of a viſcous 
deſetibed. juice, and ſtrikes deep into the ground. The 


Species. 


ſtalk is upright, thick, hairy, very rough, branch⸗ 


Vo... I. 


72 


ing near the top, and about three feet high. The 
leaves are very large, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, 
decurrent, rough to the touch, and of a pale- 
green colour. The flowers come out in bunches 
from the tops of the ſtalks; they hang down- 
ward, and are of different colours in the different 
varieties; they appear in June and July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. | 
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ENING. 


Varieties. 


Nied i inal 
properties 


Tuderoſ, 


The varieties of this ſpecies are, 

1 he Purple, 

The Blue, 

The White, 

The Yellow, 

The Red. 

The root of this ſpecies is uſed in medicine, 
and greatly anſwers in quality to thoſe of Marſh- 
mallows, but the mucilage is laid to be ſtronger. 

2. Tuberoſe Comfrey. The root is compoled 
of many thick Beſhy tubers, joined together by 
fleſhy fibres, and full of a ſlimy juice. The 
ſtalks are rough, hairy, a foot and a half long, 
and ulually incline towards the ground. 
leaves are long, narrow, pointed, rough, hairy, 
ſeſſile, and the lower ones grow alternately ; but 
thoſe under the flowers are placed oppoſite. The 


ghowers come out in bunches from the tops of the 


3 
8 


an 
Oriental 
Comfrey 
deſetibed. 


Its va rie- 


ty. 


Propaga- 
ton. 


ſtalks; they are of a pale- yellow colour, appear 
in June and July, and the feeds ripen in Au- 


+-<%s 


black on the outſide, and white within. The 
ſtalks are thick, rough, branching near the top, 


and a foot and a half or two feet high. The. 


leaves are oval, very rough, hairy, and grow on 
Hort, rough, hairy footſtalks, The flowers come 
out in pendulent bunches from the tops of the 
ſtalks; they are of a blue colour, appear in March 
and April, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by feeds in 
England. : | 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers. | SOTO 


Theſe forts are all very hardy, and are propa- | 
_ gated by parting of the roots, which is beſt 
done in the autumn. They will grow any where, 


though they love a moiſt, rich, deep ſoil beſt. 
The firſt ſort is ſometimes raiſed in plenty for 
medicinal purpoſes. The ground ſhould be then 


The 


wy Oriental Comfrey. The root is thick, juicy, 


_ Couble-dug, and the plants ſet two feet aſunder 
every way. During the ſummer they mult be 


kept clean from weeds, and in the winter the 
ground between the plants ſhould have a ſlight 
digging ; and this will caule 
larger, and better for uſe. 


Iheſe plants are with difficulty extirpated in 


places where the ground is to be converted to 


them to become 


other purpoſes; for the roots being brittle, break _ 
P Z 5 


into numerous pieces, and being of a dark co- 
jour, are not cailly. found, and every bit of them 
will grow. They alſo ſtrike ſo deep into the 


ground, that they will go below the common 


oil, if it is three feet deep, and ſtrike into the 
clay; ſo that when the common mould is cleared 


of every bit of the root, yet the ſmalleſt part 


— — 


pbytum radice tuberoſd. It 


lodged in the clay below will riſe through a ſtra- 


tum of mould upwards of a yard deep, and if 
neglected will ſoon again overſpread the whole 


ſpot. A conſtant repetition of hoeing them 
down will at firſt weaken them, and at length 
deſtroy them. | Pe 
Theſe plants are alſo raiſed by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the ſpring in beds of common 
mould made fine, 
they muſt be thinned where they are too cloſe, 
kept clean from weeds all ſummer, watered in 
dry weather, and in the autumn may be removed 
to the places where they are deſigned to remain. 
1. Common Comfrey is titled, Symphytum felis 
ovato - lanceolatis decurrentibus. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Symphytum conſolida major; Gerard, Con- 
ſolida major, fore purpureo; Parkinſon, Symphytum 


majus vulgare; and Merret, Symphytum flore pur- 
It grows naturally in moiſt ſhady places 
in England, and moſt countries of Europe. | 


pureo. 


2. Tuberoſe Comfrey is, Symphytum foliis ſum- 
mis oppoſitis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Symphy:um 


When the plants come up, 


Titles, 


majus, tuber:ſa radice; and Cammerarius, m 


grows naturally in 
Germany, France, and Spain. 6 


3. Oriental Comfrey is, Symphytum foliis ovatis 


ſubpetiolatis. Tournefort calls it, Symphytum orien- 


tale, 1 ſubrotundo aſpero, flere cæruleo 
Symphytum Conſtantinopolitanum, boraginis folio & 
facie, fore albo. It grows naturally on the ſides 
of rivers near Conſtantinople, RED 


Symphyium is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, | 


1. CarLyx is an upright, pentagonal, perma- 
nent perianthium, divided at the brim into five 
acute ſegments. _ | 9 


2. ConoLLa is one bell-ſhaped petal. The 


lo, 


Claſs 


and order 


in the 

Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 


racters. 


tube is very ſhort ; the limb is tubular, ventri- 


coſe, a little thicker than the tube, and divided 


at the brim into five obtuſe reflexed ſegments; 


the opening is guarded by five awl-ſhaped rays, 
which are ſhorter than the limb, and connive into 


the form of a cone, 

3. STAMINA are five 
placed alternately with the rays of the aperture, 
having erect, acute, covered antheræ. | | 


4. P1sTILLUuM conſiſts of four germens, a fili- 


forme ſtyle the length of the corolla, and a ſimple 
ſtigma. . | 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The calyx 
becomes larger, and conthins the ſeeds. 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are four, gibbous, 
ſharp-pointed, and have their apices connivent. 
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awl-ſhaped filaments, 
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Species. 


Deſcrin- 
tion of 
Common 


Tanſey. 
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" perennials for the open borders of this 


genus are, 

1. Common Tanſey. 

2. Coſtmary, or Alecoaſt. 

3. Siberian Tanſey. 

4. Onental Tanſey. 7 

1. Common Tanſey, The root is tough, 


| creeping, and fibrous. The. ſtalks are upright, 
thick, channelled, divide into a few erect branches 


near the top, and grow to about a yard high. 
The leaves are large, bipinnated, ſerrated, of a 


_ deep-green colour, and ſtrongly, and to moſt 


people very agreeably, ſcented. The flowers 


n 


come out from the ends of the branches in um- 


bels; they are of a deep-yellow colour, appear 


in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the 


autumn, 


Varieties, 


of its beautiful variegated leaves; and the Curled- 


The principal varieties of this ſpecies are, 
The Curled-leaved, 03-1 | 
The Scentleſs, _ 


The Variegated. 


The Variegated kind is deſerving of a place in 


any collection as an ornamental plant, on account 


leaved alſo merits the ſame reſpect, on account 
of its large, double or curled leaves, and its 


Medicinal 
properties 


heightened fragrance. 


with eggs, and to give a flavour to cakes, puddings, 
 &c. For the latter, being a warm wholeſome bit- 
ter, it is deemed a good pectoral, uſeful in hyſte- 


ricks, and for ſuppreſſion of urine. The root, pre- 
pared with honey and ſugar, and taken faſting 


for a certain time, is ſaid to be very good againſt 


the gout. The ſeeds, Jeaves, and flowers are 
held anthelmintic, being a certain remedy to 


_ deſtroy worms of all ſorts that are incident to the 


_ Coftmary 
deicribed. 


human body. 


2. Coſtmary, or Alecoaſt. The root is thick, | 


hard, fleſhy, and creeping. The ſtalks are round, 
| ſtriated, branching, of a whitiſh-green colour, and 


grow to about a yard in height. 1 he leaves on the 


{talks are oval, ſerrated, and of a greyiſh-green co- 


Jour but the radical ones are entire. The flowers 


come out in kind of umbels from the ends of 
the branches; they are ſmall, and of a yellow 


colour, appear in Auguſt, but are rarely ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe feeds in England. 


Tis uſes in 
medicine. 


dropiy, &c. 


Siberian 


The whole plant is of an agreeable odour, and 
was formerly in great efteem for ſteeping in ale, 
which was drank by girls for the green-licknels, 
and by many for the worms, gripes, bloody-flux, 


3. Siberian Tanſey. The root is thick, creep- 


ing, and fibrous. The ſtalks are upright, her- 


baceous, and two feet high. The leaves are pin- 
nated; the pinnæ are narrow, tender; ſome are 


entire, and others cut at the ends into two or 


three points. The flowers come out 1n umbels 


from the ends and ſides of the ſtalks in a corym- 


_ tered if dry weather makes it neceſſary, and 


| 1. Common Tanſey is t 


: = w_ — — — 
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bus ; they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear 


4. Oriental Tanſey. The talks are upright, aud . 
ſimple, herbaceous, downy, and a foot and a Oriente 


. ee e 
half or two feet high. The leaves are bipinnated, deſeribed. 


in our gardens. 3 
Theſe forts are all propagated by parting of Cultures 
the roots, which may be done at any time of the 
year, but more eſpecially in the autumn, winter, 
or early in the ſpring, before the ſtalks ariſe. 
They will grow in almoſt any foil or ſituation ; 
and after they are ſet out will call for no trouble, 
except keeping them clean from weeds, and 
clearing off the old ſtalks as they decay in the 
autumn. . | 5 8 
They are alſo raiſed by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the ſpring, in beds of light freſn earth. 
When the plants come up, they ſhould be thin- 
ned where they appear too cloſe, frequently wa- 


conſtantly kept clean from weeds. In July or 


| I Anuguſt they may be tranſplanted to the places 
Tanſey is in great eſteem both for culinary and 

medicinal purpoſes. For the firſt, it is uſed 
by ſome as a fallad-herb in the ſpring, to mix 


where they are deſigned to remain, or pricked 
out in beds at a foot diſtance from each other, 
to remain there for another ſeaſon, that the roots 
may get ſtrong before they are removed to the 
places of their final deſtination. „„ 
| itled, Tanacetum foliis 
bipinnatis inciſis ſerratis. In the Flora Lapp. 
it is termed, Tanacetum foliis pinnatis planis: 
pinnis ſerratis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Tanacetum 
vulgare luteum; allo, Tanacetum folirs criſpis; 
Dalechamp, Athang/ia, ſ. Tanacetum; and Do- 
donæus, Tanacetum criſpum. It grows naturally 
in the borders of fields, road-fides, &c. in Eng- 
land, and moſt countries of Europe. ; 

2. Coſtmary, or Alecoaſt, is, Tanacetum foliis 
ovalis integris ſerralis. Caſpar Bauhine calls ir, 
Mentha bortenſis corymbifera ; Dalechamp, Coſtus 
hortenſis ; and others, Balſamita. It grows na- 

turally in Italy, and the ſouth of France. 

3. Siberian Tanley is, Tanacetum folits pinnalis : 

laciniis lineari-filiformibus, corymbis glabris, caule 

herbaceo, Gmelin calls it, Tanacetum foliis pin- 

natis multifidis : laciniis linearibus trijidis. It grows 
naturally in Siberia. | | 

4. Oriental Tanſey is, Tanacetum ſoliis bipin- 

natis tomentofis, corymbo ovato compo/ito. In the 

Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Artemiſia caule flin- 

plici, corymbo compoſito ovato-terminali. Tourne- 

fort calls it, Alſinthium orientale incanum tenui- 

folium, floribus luteis in capitulum congeSiis & 

ſurſum ſpeftantibus. It is a native of the 
555 — — — 
Tanacetum is of the claſs and order Syage- Claſs 
neſia Polygamia Aiqual's, and the characters 077 wa | 
are, | 


Titles; 


Linnea 
1. CAL xx ſyſtem, 


in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- | 


elegant, white, and hoary. The flowers come | 
out from the tops of the ſtalks in oval bunches ; : 
they are of a yellow colour; appear in July and P | , 


— 
— * - 
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> cha- 1. Calyx is hemiſpherical and imbricated. | 4. PisrilILun, of the hermaphrodites, con- 
racter. The ſcales are acute ben gast ſiſts of a ſmall oblong germen, a filiforme ſtyle 
2. Cokol LA. The hermaphrodite florets are | the length of the ſtamina, and a bifid revoluted 
numerous, and tubular in the diſk. The females | ſtigma, | 
are a few in the radius. Each hermaphrodite In the females, it conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
flower has one funnel-ſhaped petal, cut at the top | a ſimple ſtyle, and two reflexed ſtigmas. 
into five reflexed ſegments. The female florets 5. PzRIcarprum. There is none. 
are trifid. | 3 The ſeed finol 
3. STAMINA, of the hermaphrodites, are five by -- "I e ſeeds are lingle, oblong, 
very ſhort capillary filaments, crowned by a cy- | PTY RY 
lindrical tubular anthera. The receptacle is convex, and naked. 
AR AD Nt ANNE ò² n HU RT HSI INCH D NES CM HCHCHC WHT EI OD 
H A P. Ol. 
O this genus there is one ſpecies, called, This ſpecies is titled, Telephium foliis alternis, Titles, 
rue Orpine of Imperatus. | Van Royen calls it, Telephium foliis oblongo- 
The plant Ihe root is thick, hard, of a yellowiſh colour | evatis, racemis ſecundis terminalibus; Caſpar Bau- 
leſeribeg, On tte outſide, white within, and furniſhed with | hine, Telepbium repens, folio non deciduo ; allo, 
| | a few thick ſpreading fibres. The ſtalks are | Ciſtus folio marjorane ; and Cluſius, Telephium 
numerous, round, ſlender, green, eight or ten | Jegitimum Imperatii 1 
inches long, and lie on the ground. The leaves ; ᷑ ed en 
1 e _— oval, —_— ag Ss 1 greyiſh co- | Lelepbium is of the claſs and order Pentandria on and 
our, and grow AIternately. e HOWETS come Fri 2 d the charact „„ erder in 
out from the ends of the branches in ſhort, thick, . 5 8 due Lin- 
reflexed ſpikes; they are of a white colour, ap- | 1. Cal vx is a perianthium the length of the en. 
pear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the | corolla, compoſed of five oblong, obtuſe, con- The cha. 
ä . | | | cave, carinated, permanent leaves. pe 
Culture, This ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds | 2. CoroLLa is five oblong, obtuſe, erect _ 


in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in the | petals, which are narrowelt at the baſe. 


places where they are deſigned to remain. The 3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped filaments _ 


doil ſhould be light and dry, and the ſituation | ſhorter than the corolla, having incumbent an- 


open. Many of the plants will come up before | there. 


winter, the reſt in the ſpring, when they ſhould | 3. PisTILLuM conſiſts of a three-ſided acute 


be thinned where they are too cloſe, leaving them | germen, without any ſtyle, but three acute patent 


about eight inches aſunder every way. Allſum- | ſtigmas. _ | 
mer they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and 5. PERICARPIUM is a ſhort three-ſided cap- 


many of the plants will flower in the autumn. | ſule, formed of three valves, and containing one | 


The ſummer following the blow will be general, | cell, 


and the ſeeds will ripen, which, if permitted | 6. SEMIxA. The ſeeds are many, and roundiſh. 
to ſcatter, will ſoon over- ſtock the ground with | The receptacle is free, and half the length of 
theſe plants. | ZF oo capſule, | ED 8 


EN -Þ; 
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CCCCLII. 


TETRAGONOTHEC 4 


A . 


HERE 1s only one” a of this genus, 
called, Helianthoide 7 etragonatheca, 


The ſtalks are upright, thick, branching near 


the top, and about two feet high. The leaves 
are large, oblong, hairy, rough, {lightly ſinuated, 


grow oppoiite by pairs, and embrace the ſtalk 


wich their bate, The flowers come out ſingly 
from the ends of the branches; they are large, of 
a yellow colour, appear in Auguſt, and in fa- 
vourable ſeaſons the ſceds ripen in the autumn. 


Ihis ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 


in ſome open bed of good, light, fine carth. 
When the plants come up, they muſt be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, kept clean from weeds 


all ſummer, and in the autumn may be removed 


to the places where they are deſigned to remain. 
They muſt have a very light, dry, warm ſoil, 
and a well-ſheltered ſituation, otherwiſe they are 
liable to be deſtroyed by the ſeverity of our 
winters. The fecond ſummer they will flower, 
and ſometimes the ſeeds ripen in the autumn 


but as this ſeldom happens, unleſs the foil and 


ſeaſon be very favourable, and as the plant in 
England ſeldom lives longer than three or four 
years, care ſhould be taken at proper intervals 
to procure the ſeeds from abroad. 

This being the only ſpecies of this genus, it is 
ee T etragonotbeca. Dillenius calls i it, Tetra- 


gonotheca doronici Maxim folio. It grows natu- 


rally in Virginia. 


EDIT eee eee ere e 


C1 AP; 


HIS is a very extenſive genus, compre- 
a many genera of old Botaniſts. 


The moſt hardy ſpecies are, 
1. Common Germander. 
2. Shining Germander. 

Water Germander. 
4. Yellow Germander, or Tree Germander, 
3. Cretan Germander. 
6. Spaniſh Germander. 
7. Siberian Germander. 
8. Canada Germander. 
9. Hircanian Germander. 
10. Wood Sage. 


11. Campanufated Germander. 
Vol. I. 


72 


9a — 


tubular anthera. 


Tetragonotheca is ber che claſs and order Synge- Claſs and 


nefia Polygamia Superflua ; and the characters are, 1 8 


Li a 
1. Calyx, The general calyx is large, and. Fe gem. 
divided into four triangular, heart-ſhaped, plane, The cha, 


POS ſegments. 
5 The flower is radiated. The 


racters. wy 


n florets are numerous in the diſk. 
The females are twelve in the radius. The 


hermaphrodite florets are funnel- ſhap ed, and cut 


at the brim into five reflexed ſegments. 


The temales are tongue ſhaped, equal, trifid, 
and acute, | | 


3. STAMINA, of the hermaphrodites, are five 55 
very ſhort capillary filaments, having a cylindrical 


4. PrsviLLuUM of the W be conſiſts 
of a roundiſh germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, and two refexed ſtigmas. | 

In the females, it conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


a a filiforme ſtyle the length of the —— 


dites, and two revoluted ſtigmas. 
5. PrRIcARPIUM. There is none. 
6. Semen of the hermaphrodites i 1s ſingle, 


roundiſh, and has no dow... 


0 


Of the females, it is 4ingle, ly oval, and 


has no down. 


The receptacle 1 is paleaceous, 


DOR DOD EIT DSI SIDED dds derer 


CCCCLI, 


GERMANDER. 


12, Baſtard Ground Pine. 

12. Mountain Poly. 

14. Lavender-leaved Mountain Poly. 

13. Pyrenean Mountain Poly. 

16. Dwarf Mountain Poly. 

17. Capitated Mountain Poly. 

18. Common Marum, or Syrian Maſtick. 

1. Common Germander. The root is ſlender, 
fibrous, and creeping. The ſtalks are four-cor- Common 
nered, tough, — 5 branching, and ſpread on — 
the ground The leaves are oval, crenated on deſcribed. 
the edges, and grow oppoſite on ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers come out from the ſides of the 
branches near the top; they are of a reddiſh 

10 D 


colour, 


—— 
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colcur, though there are varieties with white, 
and alſo with purpliſh Bowers; they appear in 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in the au— 
tumm. 
Its uſes. This plant is be eld pectoral, ſugorific, diuretic, 
and an emmenagoogue z is ſometimes employed in 


inter mitting ſevers; and has been found ſerviceable 


in the gout, ſcrophulous and various forts of 
chronical diſorders. | | 
chining 2. Shining Germander. The root is creeping, 

and ſends forth ſeveral upright ſmooth ſtalks, 
which are of a blackiſh-green colour, The leaves 
are oblong, acutely f: trated, nervoſe, ſmooth, of 
a ſhining green colour, and grow on footſtalks. 
The flowers come out, two together, from the 


wings of the. leaves, on cach fide the ſtalks, al- 


moſt their whole length; they are of a purple 

colour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 
au 11pen in September. | 
Water 3. Water Germander, or Scordium. "The root 
German- is creeping. The ſtalks are ſquare, branching, 
10 IP hairy, and procumbent. The leaves are oblong, 
ceicribed. - 2 | 3 | 

| indented, hairy, of a paie-green colour, and 
grow oppolite by pairs. The flowers come out, 
Vtually two together, from the wings of the leaves 
at the joints; they are imall, and of a red or 
purple colour; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 

This plant has much the lincil of garlic k, and 
is held a ſudoriiic, diuretic, and deobſtruent. It 
is laid to be good againft tollons, and if applied 
by way of cataplatin, gives cale to the gravel, 
cures alcers, an is ſerviceable in 1c crophulous and 
many other chronical diſorders. 

Culture, T hete three forts are propag agated by parting of 

. the roots, Which may be done at any time of the 

year, but more eſpecially in the autumn, winter, 
r ſpring. Slips allo planted in the ſpring will 
grow as readily as Sage. The ſeeds alſo may be 


Meaicinal 


| P'operues . 


toon, and thereby plenty of plants will be ob- 


rained, They all love a rich moiſt ſoil, and a 
ſhady firuarion, ſpecially tne third ſpecies, which 
will not thrive Sel unleſs it be thus ſtationed. 


V. on 4. Yellow, or Tree ee e The ſtalks 


55 hizh. Ihe leav es are heart- ſhaped, a little waved N 
| ogtuſely ſerrated, of a decp- green colour, and 
grow on ſnort ftooutalks, The flowers come out 
from the wür riß Nas the 3 almoſt the v #hole 


in Ja 57 and the ſe ts ri pen in the autumn. 
| Ihe varieties of this ſpecies are, 
tete, The White-flowered, 
The Xe Pow 0 
| | 7 he Purple-flowered, | „ 
Shrotby | 5. Shrabby Cretan Germander. The ſtalks 


(-r1c12% are ligneous, upright, hoary, and about a foot 
5 high. The leaves are ſmall, oval, heart- ſhaped, | « 
delcrived, rough, unequally ſerrated, hoary, and grow on 
ſore footitalks. The flowers come out in upright 
Ipikes from the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a 
reddiſh-7 purple colour, appear in July, and the 
I-eds ripen in the autumn. | 
Naehe!  Lneie two forts are propagated by cuttings, 
© pra- Which may be planted in any of the mer 


tion. months, and if they are ſhaded and duly watered 
will reactly grow. They muſt have a light dry 
fo!l, and a well. ſheltered ſiruation, otherwiſe they 
wi be liable to be deftroyed by our winters; for 
which reaſon a few plants ſhould be ſet in pots, 
to be occalionaily houſed, to continue the forts 


in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be deſtroyed through 


the ſeverity of the weather, 


Spaniſh 


Comm og: © FRONT ſquare, tolerably erect, and about two feet 
cer high. 1 he leaves are narrow, pointed at both 


dee. ibed. ends, and ſharply indented toward the points. 


and a foot and a half high. The leaves are oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, equally ſerrated, plane, and downy 


PMA BrÞ ſhrubby, branching, and a foot and a half 


6. Spaniſh Germander, The flallcs are herba- 


The tlowers come out in bunches from the ſides 
of the ſtalks, almoſt their whole length; they 
are of a red colour, appear in June and July, 
and the ſceds ripen in the autumn, 

It may be propagated by parting of the roots, Cultare 
ſetting the flips, or ſowing the leeds, like the 
firſt three ſorts, and will grow in almoſt any ſoil 
or ſituation. 

7. Siberian Germander. The ſtalks are ſlender, Siterian, 
ſquare, herbaceous, and a foot and a half high. 
The leaves are oval, ſerrated, of a ſtrong green 
colour on their upper-ſide, a little hoary under- 
neath, and grow on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers 

grow by threes on footſtalks, which come out 

lingly from the wings of the leaves; they are 
{mall, of a purple colour, appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

8. Canada Germander. The ſtalks are upright, 


Canada, 


underneath, The flowers come out in lpikcs 
from the tops of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, and 


of a whitiſh or reddiſh colour ; they appear in 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


9. Hircaman Germander. The ſtalks are thick, ard 
ſquare, dichotomous, and three feet high. 7 he Hircinian 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, oblong, obtuſe, indented German: 
on their edges, and grow on ſhort footſlalks. fort 
The flowers come out from the tops of the plant 
in long, ſpiral, thick lpikes 3 they are ſmall, of 
a reddiſh colo ur, appear in July and Augult, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 

10. Wood Sage. The root is creeping. The v 

ſtalks are woody, four-cornered, firm, jointed, $:ge, 
and grow to about a foot and a half ligh. Ihe 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſlightly ſerrated on their 
edges, and grow oppoſite on ſhort footſtalks. 
The flowers come out in long ſpikes from the 
tops of the ſtalks ; they are of a greeniſh- white 
colour, having purple antheræ; they appear in 
July, and the Teeds ripen in the aurumn. 

11. Campanulated Germander. The ſtalks are 8 | 
herbaceous, about a foot long, and trail on the nulated 
ground. The leaves are ſmooth, of a deep-green tag | 
colour, grow oppoſite to each other, and are cut 
almoſt to the midrib into many ſegments. The 
flowers come out ſingly from each ſide the ſtalk; 


they are of a white colour, appear in June and 


July, and the ſeeds ripen in September, = 
12. Baſtard Ground Pine. The root is thick, and 


and of a whitiſh colour. The ftalk is herba- Callers 


Ground 


ccous, tender, and divides from the bottom into Pine 


many ſlender, ſpreading branches. The leaves deſcribed. 


are hairy, and compoſed of three principal parts, 


each of which is cut into three or more narrow 
entire ſegments. The flowers come out ſingly 
on footttalks oppolite to each other from the ſides 
of the ſtalks ; they are of a white colour, appear 
in June and July, and the feeds ripen in Sep- 
tember 5 

Theſe three ſorts are n, by planting Culture. 
the ſlips, ſowing the leeds, or prong the roots, 
like the fuſt forts. 

13. Mountain Poly. The flalks are herba- Mountain 
ceous, a little woolly, branching, and trail on the Poly 
ground. The leaves are oblong, obtuſe, downy, deſciibed. 
crenated on their edges, and (it cloſe, having no 
footſtalks. The flowers come out in ſpikcs 2 trom 
the ends of the branches; they are of a yellow 
colour, but in ſome varieties white; they appear 
in June and July, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by 
ripe feeds in England. 

There are many varieties of this ſpecies, but varieties. 
the flowers of moſt of them are either white or 
yellow. | 

14. Lavender-leaved Mountain Poly. The Laven- 


root is lignzoas, tough, and hung with many cer 


ſprca- ding eaved, 


r 
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ipreading fibres. The Ralks are ligneous, weak, 
and partly procumbent. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſbaped, entire, of a deep-green colour on the 
upper-ſide, but whitiſn underneath, and grow 
eppolite to each other by pairs. he flowers 
come out from the ends of the branches in a co- 
rymbus; they are ſmall, of a white colour, ap- 


pear in June and July, and are very ſeldom ſuc- 


ceeded by ſeeds in England. | 
15. Fyrenean Mountain Poly. The ſtalks are 
igncous, flender, trailing, hairy, and covered 
with a purpiſh bark. The leaves are wedge- 
ſnaped, but rounded at the extremity, are of a 
thick conſiſtence, hairy, and crenated on the 
edges. 
rummbus: There are the Purple, the White, and 
the Purple and White ſorts: They appear early in 


Pyrenean, 


{vmmer, and continue in ſucceſſion until the 


autumn, but the feeds ſeldom ripen in our gar- 
dens. | AY 5 

16. Dwarf Mountain Poly. The ſtalks are 
flender, very downy, and he on the ground. The 
caves are narrow, plane, and come out together 
in {nall ſpreading cluſters. The flowers are col- 
lected in imall heads at the extremity of the {talks ; 


Dwarf, 


chey appear in June, July, and Augult, but are 


rarely ſucceeded by ripe feeds here. | | 
and - 17. Capitated Mountain Poly. The ſtalks are 
Cpitared upright, ligneous near the bottom, branching, 
M2008 and about a foot high. The leaves are ſpear- 
1 ſhaped, narrow, downy, indented on the edges, 
and of a thickith conſiſtence. The flowers are 
collected in roundiſh heads or bunches, which 
come out from the ends of the branches on foot- 
ſtalks ; they are of a white colour, appear chiefly 
in June and July, and the feeds ſeldom ripen 
Io ere, | | 
Method 
of ra üng ſpecies of Mountain Poly, and their number 
vokletles. may be encreaſed by ſowing the ſeeds, which is 
the beſt way of raiſing theſe plants; but as theſe 


rarely ripen in England, they muſt be procured 


trom the places where the plants naturally grow, 


Having therefore procured a quantity of good 


ſeeds of the reſpective ſorts, let them be ſown 
in the ſpring, in beds of light freſh earth, made 
fine, and a little of the fineſt mould ſifted over 
them. Give the beds a ſlight watering twice a 
week, if the weather ſhould prove dry, and the 
feeds in abouta month or five weeks will make 
their appearance. When they come up, the 
weeds muſt be carefully drawn out as they ariſe, 
the plants frequently refreſhed with water, and 


when they crowd each other, let them be thinned. 


In July, or early in Auguſt, the plants will be 
At to remove; then, on a moiſt day, let each be. 
taken up, with a ball of earth to the root, and 


pianted in the places where they are deſigned to 
The ſoil ſhould be naturally dry, light, 


Proper remain. | TE : 
1 vaduneed, and here they will live for many years: 
. Nevertheleſs, if there be plants enough, a ſhare 
of them may be planted in the richeſt parts of 
the garden, and they will be more luxuriant, and 
flower proportionably ſtronger; but every part of 
theſe plants being replete with juice, and becoming 


more herbaceous and tender, thro their free man- 
ner of growing, great part of them may be expected 
to be deſtroyed, ſhould the winter prove very ſe- 


EI» 
Ommen 


p 48, Common Marum, or Syrian Maſticx. The 


„„ Ulm 


<q, ſtalk is woody, upright, firm, divides into nu. 
merous lender, ligneous, hoary branches, and 
grows to a foot and a half or two feet high. The 
tzaves are ſmall, oval, entire, pointed at both 
ends, very hoary underneath, and grow oppoſite 
to each other at the joints. The flowers come 
out in ſpkes at the ends of the branches; they 


The Bowers terminate the ſtalks in a co- 


There are many varieties of all theſe ſorts of | 


are of a bright-red colour, appear in July, bur 
are ſeldom ſucceeded by feels in England. 

1 his plant is very ſtrongly, and to molt peos 
ple very agrecably, icented. It is generally treated 
as a grecn-houſe plant, but will do very well 
abroad, if planted in a dry warm foil, in a well- 


Meltered place. 


It is a fine ſternutatory, and at- 


fords an eſſential oil, very penetrating and acri- 


monious. 


Its propagation is extremely eaſy. The lips 
or cuttings being planted in any of the ſummer 
months, ſhaded at firft, and duly watered, will 


1 
rcadily grow. 


Theie cuttings may be let cloſe 


together; and if the weather ſhould prove hor, 
cover them with mats at firſt, 
in a good growing Rate, the mats muſt be diſuſæd 


by degrees; and in the autumn or ſpring follows. 


When they are 


ing the plants may be taken up, with a ball of 


_ earth to each root, and ſet in the places Where 


they are to remain. Their ſtation may be among 


the lowelt trees in the Evergreen-{brubbery, or 


many of them may be made to form a bed in a 
warm well- ſheltered place, planting them at about 
ſix or eight inches diſtance from each other every 
way: Thus they will not only cut an agreeable 
figure when in blow, but will be leis liable to be 
aetroyed by cats, Who are ſaid to let them pals 
unmoleſted when there are numbers of plants 
growing together. | | 
Notwithſtanding this plant is recommended to 
the open air in warm well-ſheltered places, a ſuf- 
ficient quantity ſhould be ſet in pots, to be treated 
as hardy green-houle plants; where they will not 
only look very beautiful, but will be ready to 


afford encreaſe, in cale a more than ordinary ſe- 


vere winter ſhould deſtroy thoſe that are planted 


abroad. 


1. Common 


Germander is entitled, Teucrium 
foliis cuneifermi-ovatis inciſis crenatis petiolatis, fo- 


ribus ſubwverticillatis ternis petiolatis. Rivinus calls 


it, Chamedrys ; Caſpar Baukine, Chamædrys major 


_ repens; alio, Chamedrys minor repens; and Ge- 
rard, Chamedrys major latifolia. 
rally in England, Helvetia, France, ard Germany. 

2. Shining Germander is, Teucrium feliis ovatis 
acute inciſo-ſerralis glabris, floribus axillaribus ge- 
Magnol calls it, Chamedrys 


rectis. 


| 


minis, caule erecto. 


Alp na fruteſcens, felio ſplendente. 


in France and Germany, | 

3. Water Germander, or Scordium, is, Teu- 
crium foliis oblonois ſelilibus dentatoſerradis, florivus 
geminis lateralibus pedunculatis, caule diffuſo, In 
che Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Teucrium foliis 


It grows natu- 


It is common 


 ovato-lanceolatis ferrulatis ſelſilibus, floribus [epinus 


binatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Scordium; Ge- 


rard, Scordium majus & minus; and Parkinſon, 


Culture. 


Tides: | 


Scordium legitimum. It grows naturally in moiſt | 
marſhy places in the Iſle of Ely, and moſt parts 


of Europe, 


4. Yeliow, or Tree Germander is, Teucrium 
foliis cordalis obtuſe ſerratis : floralibus integerrimis 


concavis, caule fruticoſo, floribus terns, 


In the 


Herius Cliſfort. it is termed, Teucrium foliis ſubovatis 
crenatis, floribus laxe ſpicatis pedunculalis, cauls 
Caipar Eauhine calls it, Teucrium; 
Moriſon, Chamædrys fruticofier, flere ochroleuco; 
Cluſius, Teucrium vulgare fruticans 1; and Plu- 
kenet, Teucrium lucidum, pervo folio, flere ventſtè 
It grows naturally in Italy, Sicily, 
Melita, France, and Spain. 

3. Cretan Germander is, Teucrium foliis ovatis 
riigeſis inciſo-crenatis tncanis, caulilus eredtis, racemis 


Fruleſcente. 


purpureo. 


Cluſius calls it, Teucrium Creticum; Bar- 


relier, Teucrium fruticoſum incanum Creticum, ficre 
purpureo z; and Tournefort, Chamegrys fruticcſa 
Cretica, flore Þ 
LIKE: 


urfureo. It grows naturally in 


6. Spaniſh 


—— 
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olio ſuvtns inca 1110, 


foliis mult; ifdis, foribus oppeſitis. 


6. Spanith Germander is, Teucrium 2 is 
utſingae ace fuperne qe rate dentulis, floribus ra- 
cemis In the Heirins Ciiffort, it is termed, 
Teucrium {cl is vvatts nitingue, acntts utringue 15. 
gente 413, 7 vervicillis laxis. Tournefort calls it, Cha- 
nu ruf Fora tenuifolia Hiſpauica, It grows 
naturally in Ip. in. | 

7. Siberian Germander is, T.ucrium foliis ovatis 
ferrait 1 oy incurs jolitarits trifieris, bracteis lineart- 

ce. Gmelin calls it, Teucrium chamedryos 
7 5 1 Put cð pu pureo. It grows naturally in 
Sibe ria. | 

$. Canada G ermandler is, Teucrium foliis ovato- 
nn ſerratis, caule erecto, racemo terminali, 
verticillis bexapiyllis. Gronovius calls it, Teucrium 
fol iis lancealatis ſerratis petiolatis, floribus ſolitariis; 
and Tournetort, Chamedrys Canadeiſis, urtice 
It grows naturally, in Canada. 

9. Hircanian Germander is, Teucrium foitis 
cordato-oblongis ubtufis, caule brachiato dichotomo, 
pints leg. „ terminelious. * ji GMs Jpiralibus. 
alle r Calls it, Teucrium feliis cordatis crenatis 
Peſislatib, ſbicis cb. "ang denſifſimis. Ir is common 
In THircania. 


5. 1. 1} 


10. Wood Sage is, Teucrium foliis cordati 1555 


recs peticlatis, racemis later alibus ſecund:'s, caule 
Van Royen calls it, Teucrium foltis cordatis 
renal pebiolglis, ſpicis laxis ſecundis; Rivinus, 
Serge; Caſpar Bauhine, Scordium alterum, /. 
ſaldia 65 loefris; Gerard, Scorodema, ſ. ſalvia agreſ- 
tis, and Parkinſon, Scorcdonia, . ſcordium alterum 
cuibujdam, et ſalvia agrectis. 
in woods 
5 rance, and Germany. 

ti, nh e ih Germander is, 


* 
C7 CC. 


i 7. FACT tin foliis cuneiformibus tiifidis: laciniis di- 
Te, forid us ſolitariis , Boernaave, Teucrium, caiyce 


campauulato, laciniatum, fre parto ſubceruleo 3 
and "Filli,T eucrium ſupinum perenne paluſtre Apulum 
It is common | 


Cladiruim, foliis ee e flore albo. 
1a the Eaft, and in Apulia, 


12. Baſtard ne Pine is, Teucrium foliis | 
brigarcitis triſiais lincaribus imegeriimis, Poribus pe- 


@NCHATS ſolildariis oppofilts, caule patulo Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Chamepitys ſpuria, multifido fo- 


Je, {ainit fiore e; Cluſius, Hſcudocbamæpilys; and 
It grows natu- 


Cammerasri ius, Ca. e alia. 
rally in Spain. 


13. Mountain Poly is, Teacrium capitulis ſub- 


rolundis, foliis colongis ovinſis crenatis lomcutoſis 
ſeſſilivus, caule prejſirato. Cluſius calls it, Polium 
mon;2num g. Columna, Hyſſaium Dioſcoridis; and 
Caſpar Bauhine, Pelum montanum luteum; allo, 
Fali ui montanum album ; allo, Polium montanum 


ſupinum alterum ; allo, Polium montanum ſupinum 
It ors naturally in Italy, Portugal, 


J. Clic uin. 
France, and Spain, 
14. Lavender-leaved Mountain Poly i 18, . eu- 


Juolus loneniofis. 


It grows naturally 
and thickets in England, ne 


Teucrium 
Van Royen calls 


tiolatis, ſpicts laxe ſubrotundis. 


. Ajuga folio integro. 


Gymnoſpermia z 


n 


termed, Jeucrium foliis lanceolatis integerrimis pe- 
Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Polium, lavendule folio, and Rivinus, 
It grows naturally in dry 
ſandy places in moſt parts of France and Ger- 
many, 

15. Pyrenean Mountain Poly is, Teucrium ro- 
rymbo terminali, foliis cuneiform-rotundatts crenalis. 
In the Hortus C ort. it 18 termed, Teucrium foliis 
ſuborbiculatis crenatts, ſpicd laxd orbiculatd depreſſd. 
Van Royen calls it, Teucrium foliis cuneiſor mibus 
crenatis, coryinbo terminali, foliolis floralibus linca— 
ribus; Tournefort, Polium Pyrenaicum ſupinum, 
hedere terreſtris folio, and Boccone, Polium Jaxa- 
tile purpurcum chamedryoides, ampla comd. It 
grows naturally on the Pyrenees. 

16. Dwarf Mountain Poly is, Polium capital 
ſefilibus terminalibus, foliis linearibus planis quadri- 
fariis confertis, caule procumbente tomentoſo. Tour- 
nefort calls it, Polium Niſpaniſum montanum pumi- 
lum, roſmarini folio, flore rubro; and Barrcher, 
Polium montanum pumilum rubrum, viridi Rechadis 
folio. It grows naturally in Spain. 

17. Capitated Mountain Poly is, Teucrium ca- 
pitulis pedunculatis, foliis lanceolatis crenatis temen 

t ſis, caule erecto. Barrcher calls it, Palium mon- 
lanum allum ſerratum latifolium; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Polium maritimum erectum Menſpeliacum ; and John. 
Bauhine, Palium Monſpeliacum. It grows naturally 
in Spain. 

18. Common Marum, or Syrian Maſtick, is, 
Teucrium foliis integerrimis ovalis ſubtus lomentoſis 
utringue acutis, racemis ecundis, calycibus vill»/is, 


In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Teucrium folis 
ovatis ulrinque aculis integerrimis, fleribus ſolitariis 


utrinque digeſtis. John Bauhine calls it, Marum 
coriuſi, It grows naturally in the kingdom of 
Valencia. 

Teucrium is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
and the characters are, | 
1. CaLyYX is a monophyllous permanent pe- 


rianthium, gibbous at the baſe, and cut at the 
brim into five nearly equal acute ſegments. 
The tube racers, 
is cylindrical, ſhort, and incurved at the top: I he 
upper lip is erect, and deeply divided into two 


2. CoROLLA is one ringent petal. 


acute ſegments; the lower lip is divided into three 


ſegments; the lateral ones being the figure of 


the upper lip, and nearly erect, "the middle one 


is large and roundiſh. 


3 STAMINA are four awl- ſhaped flamerics 
longer than the upper-lip of the corolla, and pro- 


minent between the en: having imall an- 


there. 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a germen divided 


into four parts, a filiforme ſtyle the ſize and fitua- 


tion of the ſtamina, and two ſlender ſtigmas. 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. "The feeds 


| are lodged in the calyx. 
cri um corymbo terminals, foliis lancevlatis integerrimis 


In the Ilortus Chffortianus it is 


6. SEMLNA. The ſeeds are four, and roundiſh.. 


E 


Claſs 1 
order in 
the 
Linnzan 
ſyſlem. 
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Great 
Meadow 
Rue 
deſcribed. 


ſmooth, and grow alternately at the joints. The 
flowers come out in erect panicles from the tops 


Variety. 
| flowers. 5 | | 
2. Leſſer Meadow Rue. The root is ſmall | 

The ſtalks are weak, branching, | 

and about a foot high. The leaves are ujually 


Deſcrip- 
tion of 


Leſſer, 


Mountain | 
The leaves are ſmall, obtuſe, ſmooth, and gloſly. 


| ſtalks in looſe, fingle ſpikes ; they are ſmall, 
- whitiſh, and appear in May. oF 


»unking, 


diſagree able odour. 


Tuberous 


bunches from the ends of the branches, are of 


appear in June and July, and the ſceds ripen in 


and creeping. 


come out from the tops of the ſtalks in looſe, 


C H A P. Cc. 


THALICTR MN, 


HE ſpecies of this genus are all perehnials, 
1 and go by the reſpective names of, 
. Great Meadow Rue. 
. Leſſer Meadow Rue. 
Mountain Meadow Rue. 
Stinking Meadow Rue. 
Tuberous Meadow Rue. 
Canada Meadow Rue. 
Dioecious Meadow Rue. 
Purple Meadow Rue. 
Siberian Meadow Rue. 
10. Narrow-leaved Meadow Rue. 

11. Shining Meadow Rue. 

12. Contorted Meadow Rue. . 
13. Columbine-leaved Meadow Rue, or Fea- 
55 thered Columbine 

1. Great Meadow Rue. The root is thick, 
yellow, and creeping. The ſtalks are upright, 
firm, hollow, round, furrowed, ſmooth, and five 
or ſix feet high. The leaves are compoſed of 
many folicles, moſt of which are cut into three 
ſegments; they are of a deep - green colour, 


5 


© n On Þ 9 


- _ 


of the flalks, are of a greeniſh - white colour, 


Auguſt. Y „ | 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with yellow 


divided into fix parts, are thin, tender, acute, 
and grow alternately on the ſtalks. The flowers 


nodding panicles ; they are ſmall, of a yellowiſh 
colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the feeds 
ripen in September. 3 ae LOR 

3. Mountain Meadow Rue: The root is 
fibrous and creeping. The ſtalks are ſimple, 
almoſt naked, and about ſix or eight inches high. 


The flowers are produced from the tops of the 


4. Stinking Meadow Rue. This is a low 
plant, riſing with a ſlender, branching ſtalk to 
the height of about ſix inches. The leaves are 
compoled of a multitude of ſmall folioles, which 
are indented, downy underneath, and of a ſtrong, 
The flowers are produced 
from the tops of the ſtalks in looſe panicles, are 
ſmall, of a whitiſh-green colour, and appear in 

3 | | 
2 g. Tuberous Meadow Rue. The root is hung 
with many knobs or tubers, in the manner of 
aſphodel. The ſtalk is upright, almoſt naked, 
branching a little near the top, and a foot and 
a half high, The leaves are ſmall, indented 1n 
three parts at their top, ſmooth, of a greyiſh 
colour, and grow ſingly under the diviſion of 
the ſtalk at the top. The flowers come out in 


and about a foot high. | 
at the baſe into three principal parts; they grow 


Vol. I. 
73 


MEADOW RUE: 


a white colour, moderately large, appear in June 


and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 


* 
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6. Canada Meadow Rue. The root is thick, Canada, 


fibrous, and of a dark- brown colour. The ſtalks 
are upright, firm, ſmooth, purpliſh near the 
bottom, branching toward the top, and three 


or four feet high. The leaves are ſmooth, of a 
greyiſh colour, and much reſemble thoſe of the 


Common Columbine. The flowers come out 


| in large panicles from the tops of the ſtalks, are 


of a white colour, appear in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. | . 


7. Dioecious Meadow Rue. The root is Dioecious 


fibrous and ſpreading. The ſtalks are upright, 
naked almoſt to the top, and about a foot high. 
The leaves are compoſed of many ſmall, indented 
folioles, are of a greyiſh colour, and grow ſingly 


under the flowers. The flowers are produced in 


bunches from the tops of the ſtalks; they are 


dioccious, being males and females on different 


plants, and appear in June and July. 


8. Purple Meadow Rue, The ſtalks of this Purple, 


ſpecies are upright, purpliſh- coloured, and about 


a foot and a half high. The leaves are divided 
into three principal parts, are of a glaucous colour, 


and grow alternately on the ſtalks. The flowers 
come out from the tops of the ſtalks in looſe 
panicles ; they hang drooping, are of a purpliſh 
J have yellow ſtamina, and appear in 
June. | | Ef 


Do Siberian Meadow Rue. The ſtalks are Siberian, 


ſlender, jointed, branching a little near the top, 
1 he leaves are divided 


alternately at the joints, and the folioles of which 


they are compoſed are very ſmall, of a glaucous 


colour, and tender. The flowers come out from 


| the tops of the ſtalks in looſe, nodding panicles ; 


they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear in 


June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


10. Narrow-leaved Meadow Rue. The ſtalks Narrow. 


July. 


upright, channelled, and three feer high. The 
leaves are narrow, of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and a 
Jucid-green colour. The flowers are collected 


in panicles at the tops of the ſtalks, are of a 
yellowiſn- white colour, appear in July, and the 


ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 
12. Contorted Meadow Rue. 


1 | and 
The ſtalk is 1 


upright, edged, and a foot and a half high. Meadow 


riſe to two or three feet high> The general leaf leaves, 
is moderately large; and the folioles of which it 
is compoſed are very narow, ſpear-ſhaped, entire, 
and elegant. The flowers come out in panicles 
from the tops of the ſtalks, are ſmall, of a 
greeniſh-White colour, and appear in June and 


11. Shining Meadow Rue. The ſtalks are Shining, 


The leaves are compoſed of many narrow ſeg- Rue. 


ments, and grow alternately at the joints. The 
flowers are numerous at the tops of the ſtalks, 
of a white colour, appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by triangular, contorted ſecds, which will 
be ripe in Auguſt. | | 5 
10 E. 5 13. Co- 
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Colum-» 
bine 
leaved 
Meadow 
Rue 
deſcribed. 


Which will be ripe in Auguſt. 


Variety. 


Method 
of propa- 
gation, 


13. Columbitie- leaved Meadow Rue. This 


ſpecies hath long gone among Gardeners by the 
name of Feathered Columbine. The talks are 
upright, thick, firm, taper, and three or four 
feet high. The leaves are large, and much like 
thoſe of the Columbine. The flowers come out 
in large panicles from the tops of the ſtalks, are 
of a white colour, appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſtraight, triangular, pendulent ſeeds, 

There is a variety of this 
ſtalks and flowers, 


Theſe are all extremely hardy plants, and the 


ſpecies with purple 


roots of many of them creep very much under | 


the ſurface, ſo that their propagation is eaſy. 
The roots may be parted at any time of the 
year, but the beſt ſeaſon is the autumn, wen 


the ſtalks decay: The roots will then ſoon get 


eſtabliſhed in their new poſſeſſions, and ſhoot 


forth ſtrong for flower the ſpring following. 


They may alſo be raiſed by ſeeds. Theſe 


may be ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe, or the ſpring following; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they may be ſet in the 


Proper 
ſoil and 
ſituation, 


Titles. 


places where they are deſigned to remain. But 
as they are fo eaſily encreated by parting of the 
roots, that method of propagating them is molt 
generally followed, 


They love moiſt ſoils and the ſhade; and being 


thus ſituated, they will grow larger than if ſta- 
tioned in a foil of an oppoſite nature. 


1. Great Meadow Kue is titled, 7. halidrum 


In 


caule folioſo ſulcato, panicula multiplici erectd. 
the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Thalittrum pratenſe. 


Dodonzus calls it, Thalidtrum magnum; Caſpar 


Bauhine, Thalictrum majus, ſiliqud anguloſd |. 


ftriats ; alſo, Thalitrum majus flavum, floribus 
luteis, ſ. glauco folio; Gerard, Thalifrum, jeu 


_ thalitrum majus; and Parkinſon, Thalifirum vul- 


gar E. 


and moſt of the northern parts of Europe. 


2. The Leſſer Meadow Rue is, Thalictrum fo- 


liis ſexpartitis, floribus cernuis. In the Flora Suecia 
it is termed, Thaliftrum caule folioſo, foliolis cuuli- 
nis acutis, paniculd divaricatd, floribus nutantibus. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Thalifrum minus; Ta- 
bernæmontanus, Ruta pratenſis minor; and Ray, 


 Thalitrum montanum minus, foliis latioribus. It 
grows naturally in moiſt meadows and paſtures 


in England and moſt countries of Europe. 


3. Mountain Meadow Rue 1s, Thalitirum caule 
ſimpliciſſimo ſubnudo, racemo fimplici terminali. In 


the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Thalifrum caule ſub- 


nudo ſimplici, foliolis obtuſis. 
Thalidtrum montanum minimum precox, foliis ſplen- 


dientibus; and Ray, Thaliftrum minimum montanum 


atro-rubens foliis ſplendentibus. It grows naturally 


on the Alps of Lapland and Arvonia. 


4. Stinking Meadow Rue is, Thalidtrum caule 


paniculato filiformi ramoſo folioſo. In the Hortus 


Cliffert. it 13 termed, Thalifirum caule filiformi ra- 
moſiſſimo, in paniculam diſperſo, ſubjectis foliolis. | 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Thalifrum minimum fe- 


tidiſſimum, It grows naturally in Helvetia, Val- 
leſia, and the South of France. ö 


It grows naturally in meadows, by the 
ſides of rivers, and in moiſt places, in England 


Moriſon calls it, 


| | 


Joliolis lanceolato - linearibus integerrimis. 


 fehoſo ſulcato, foliis linearibus carnefis. 
calls it, Thaliftrum minus lucidum. libanotidis co- 


5. Tuberous Meadow Rue is, Thalifirum flo: 
ribus pentapetalis, radice tuberoſs. Tournetort 
calls it, Thali?rum minus, aſphodeli radict, magno 


ore; Herman, Thal;firum minus, grumoſd radice, 
floribus majoribus; Moriſon, Ranuncalus thalifri 


folio, aſphodeli radice ; and Caſpar Bauhine, Oe- 
nanthe hedere foliis. It grows naturally in Spain 
and on the Pyrenees. 

6. Canada Meadow Rue is, Thalidtrum floribus 
pentapetalis, radice fibroſd. Cornutus calls it, Tha- 
liftrum Canadenſe ; Moriſon, Thalitrum majus, 


foliis aquilegiæ, fore albo; and Parkinſon, Tha- 


lidtrum Americanum. 
nada. 33 | 5 | 
7. Dioecious Meadow Rue is; Thali#rum flo. 
ribus dioicis. It grows naturally in Canada, 
8. Purple Meadow Rue is, Thalictrum foliis 
tripartitis, caule foliis duplo alliore, floribus cernuis. 


It grows naturally in Ca- 


Moriſon calls it, Thalitirum Virginianum elatins 


glaucum, ſtaminibus purpuraſcentibus, 
naturally in Virginia and Canada. 
9. Siberian Meadow Rue is, Thalifirum foliis 


It grows 


tripartitis, foliolis ſubreflexis argute inciſis, floribus 


cernuis. Seguier calls it, Thalttrum Alpinum mi- 


nus ſaxatile, rutæ folio, ſtaminibus luteis. It grows 


naturally in Siberia. 


10. Narrow-leaved Meadow Rue is, Thalierum 


| Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Thalifrum pratenſe, angu$iſſimo 


Folio. It grows naturally in Germany. 


11. Shining Meadow Rue is, The!/ifrum caule 


Plukenet 


ronarie folio; Tournefort, Thaliirum minus al- 


terum Parifienſium, folits crafforibus & lucidis; 


naturally in France and Spain. 
12. Contorted Meadow Rue is, Thalidtrum 


ancipiti In the Amænitates Academice it is termed, 


Thalictrum hybridum ſeminibus contortis. It grows 
naturally in Siberia. 8 


13. Columbine: leaved Meadow Rue, or Fea- 


thered Columbine, is, Thalifrum fructibus pen- 
In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Thalidtrum ſeminibus 


dulis triangularibus redtis, caule tereti. 


triangularibus pendulis, ſtipulis caulinis. Caſpar 


Bauhine calls it, Thalifirum majus, florum ſtami- 


nibus purpuraſcentibus; and John Bauhine, J ha- 
litrum majus, folliculis gngulofis, caule lævi. It 
inhabits Scania and Helvetia. TY 

Thalifirum is of the claſs and order Polyandria 


Polygynia; and the characters are; 


i. CaLyx. There is none. 
2. CoROLLa is four roundiſh, obtuſe, concave, 
caduous petals. = = 85 


3. STAMINA are numerous compreſſed fila- 


and Cluſius, Thelirum J. vel pratenſe. It grows 


fructibus pendulis triangularibus contortis, caule ſub- 


Claſs and 


order 

in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 
racers. 


ments, which are broadeſt in the upper parts, 


longer than the corolla, and have long, erect 
antheræ. 5 | ED 


4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of numerous roundiſh, 
pedicellated germens, with thickiſh ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 

6. SHMINA. The ſeeds are many, ſulcated, 
and oval. _ ED 
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CCCCLV. 


DEADLY: CAN N 8 F 


or SCORCHING FENNEL. 


1. Hairy Deadly Carrot, or Scorching 


| : Or this genus there are four ſpecies, called, 
Bpecies. 


Fennel. 
2. Carrot- leaved Scorching Fennel. 
3. Digitated Scorching Fennel. 
4. Trifoliate Scorching Fennel. 


Har I. Hairy Deadly Carrot, or Scorching Fennel. 


| Deadly This ſpecies hath a thick, fleſhy tap-root, like | 


Carrot carrot; it is black without, white within, and 
deſcribed. full of a bitteriſh, acrid, milky juice. The ſtalk 
is round, ſtriated, ſpotigy, jointed, divides into 

a few branches near the top, and grows to about 
three feet high. The leaves are large, and com- 

poſed of many long, thick, broad, pointed, hairy, 
indented ſegments; they are of a light- green co- 

lour, a little downy, and the radical ones ſpread 

on the ground. The flowers are produced from 

the ends of the branches in large umbels, are of 


a yellow colour, appear in June, and the ſeeds 


| ripen in Auguſt, | 
Deſerip- 2. Carrot-leaved Scorching Fennel. This 
tion of ſpecies hath a thick, taper root, blackiſh with- 
Carrot- out, white within, full of an acrid juice, and 
teaved, grows to about two feet high. The leaves are 
compoſed of many folioles, which are cut. in- 
tg numerous ſegments, that are narroweſt at 
their baſe, and ſtand oppolite to each other ; 
they are rough, hairy, and poſſeſſed of a glu- 
tinous; clammy matter. The flowers come out 
from the tops of the ſtalks in umbels, are of a 


——_— 


| yellow colour, appear in July, and the ſeeds 


_ ripen in September. The whole plant has a 
ih ſtrong, diſagreeable odour. e | 
Digitated, 3: Digitated Scorching Fennel. The root is 


as thick as a large raddiſh, yellowiſh on the out- 


fide, white within, and full of an actid, milky 
juice. The ſtalk is upright, naked, branching 
a little near the top, and two or three feet high. 
The leaves are digitated, hairy, and the folioles 


are cut into a multitude of very narrow ſegments. 
The flowers are produced in ſmall umbels from 


the ends of the branches, are'large, of a yellow 

colour, appear in July, and the feeds ripen in 
7 September. | *** 
ind 4. Trifoliate Scorching Fennel. The root is 


eorckiag about the thickneſs of middle - ized radiſh, 


Fennel, © Juicy, and ſtrikes deep into the 2 The 


ſtalk is upright, ſlender, unbranching, jointed, 

of a purpliſh colour, and about two feet high. 

The radical leaves are heart-ſhaped, but thoſe 

on the ſtalk are trifoliate; the folioles are oval 

and indented, and ohe leaf only is ſituated at 

each joint. The flowers are produced from the 

tops of the ſtalks in umbels, are of a purple 

colour, appear in July, and the feeds ripen in 

September. | SE 8 

Varieties, There are feveral varieties of theſe ſpecies; 

ſome being of taller growth than others; a ſe- 

cond ſort being more hairy; a third having larger 

leaves, the ſegments broader and more ſpreading; 
and a fourth, larger and finer umbels of flowers. 

They are all propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 


Culture. 


* 


which is beſt done in the autumn, ſoon after 


conſiſts of about twenty rays, which are nearly 
of equal length. The partial conſiſts of the like The cha- 


| petals, | 


| they are ripe. They ſhould have a light, freſh 


earth; and the ground ſhould be double-dug 


for their reception, that the roots may ſtrike 
deep with more facility. They are beſt ſown in 


drills, two feet aſunder for the loweſt growers, 
but three feet for the largeſt ; and they ſhould be 
lightly covered with the fineſt mould; In-the 
ſpring, when the plants are all up, they ſhould 
be thinned to four or five inches diſtance. Here 
they may ſtand, with the uſual care of weedin 
and watering in dry weather, all ſummer; anc 


in the autumn they muſt be thinned to their 


proper diſtances, which ſhould be a foot and a 
half, or two feet, from each other, in the lines, 
according to their ſizes. The drawn-out plants 
may be made to occupy any other ſpot where 
they are wanted, for they bear tranſplanting well. 


In the ſpring, the ground between the rows 


ſhould be dug; and in doing of this let great 
caution be obſerved not to injure the roots, and 


they will then ſhoot up ſtrong for flowering the 


ſummer following. In the autumn, when the 


ſtalks are decayed, they ſhould be covered up to 


the crown of the roots, the ground ſhould be 


dug between the rows, and a little fine mould 

laid over the tops of the roots. This is to be 
their conſtant management in winters, and weed- 
ing will be the only trouble they will call for 


in ſummer; and with ſuch treatment they will 


every year flower ſtrong, and perfect their ſeeds. 

1. Hairy Deadly Carrot, or Scorching Fennel, Tiles, 
is titled, Thap/ia foliolis dentatis villeſis baſi coadu- 
natis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Thap/ia latifolia 
villeſa ; and Clufius, Thap/ia IJ. It grows hatu- 
rally in France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

2. Carrot-leaved Scorching Fennel is, Thap/ia 
foliolis multifidis baſia nguſtatis. Caipar Bauhine 
calls it, Thagſia carotæ felio ; and John Bauhine, 


| Thapfia carotæ effigie. It grows naturally in Spain. 


3. Digitated Scorching Fennel is, Thap/fia fo- 


lis digitatis, foliolis bipinnatis ſetateo - multifidis. 
Van Royen calls it, Thapfia foliis pinnatifidis li- 
nkaribus ad pedunculum communem ratiatis, Mo- 
| riſon, Thap/ia tenuifolia, petiolis radiatis; John 


Bauhine, Thapfia Turbit Carganicum, ſemine latiſ- 
imo; Caſpar Bauhine, Panax Aſclepium, ſemine 
falioſo ; and Columna, Panax Aſelepium Apulum. 
It grows naturally in Apulia. 

4. Trifoliate Scorching Fennel is, Thapfia fo- 
liis ternatis ovatis. Gronovius calls it, Sium folio 
infimo cordato, caulinis ternatis; omnibus crenatis. 
It grows naturally in Virginia. | 

bapſia is of the claſs and order Pentandria Cats 


Digynia ; and the characters are, and order 
1. CAL IX. The general umbel is large, and ee 5 


ſyſtem. 


number of rays, which are nearly equal, raQters. 
There is no involucrum. — 
The perianthium is ſcarce diſcernible. 
2. CoxoLLa. The general flower is uniform, 

and each floret has five ſpear-ſhaped, incurved 


3. STAMINA 


* 


844 


* 


* 
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Flax- 
leaved 
Theſtum 
deſcribed. 


3. STAMINA are five capillary filaments the 
length of the corolla, having ſimple antheræ. 

4. PrsTiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen 
ſituated below the calyx, and two | thort ſtyles, | 
with obtule ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There! is none, The fruit 


| 


__—_— 4A. 
— —— 


„ 5 © 


is loa: ſurrounded longitudinally with a mem- 
| brane, and divided into two parts. 

6. SEMINA. The feeds are two, large, ob- 
long, convex, pointed at both ends, and have 
on each ſide a large, flat, undivided border. 


f. tt 


S HH A F. 
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\F this genus are two perennials, called, 
1. Flax-leaved Theſium, or Baſtard Toad 
| FIX, - 
2, - Umbellared Theſi bum. 


1. Flax-leaved The/ium, or Baſtard Toad F ay 
The root is hard, fibrous, white, and ſpreading. 
The ſtalks are lender: woody near the bottom, 
of a pale-green colour, and a foot and a half 


or two feet high. The leaves are narrow, ſpear- 


Variety. 


Umbel- 

lated 

Theſium 
deſcribed. 


in umbels from the tops of the ſtalks, are of a 
yellow colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 


them. 


top, and grow to be two or three feet high. 


ſhaped, long, and reſemble thoſe of Flax. The 
flowers are produced in panicles at the tops of 
the italks, are ſmall, of a white colour, appear 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- 


uſt, 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with yellow 
flowers. | 


2. Umbellated 2. befum. The ſtalks are up- 
right, ſend forth branches alternately near the 


The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, undivided, 
and grow alternately. The flowers are produced 


the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


| Theſe ſpecies are propagated by. ſowing of 
the ſeeds, which ſhould be done in the ſpring, in 


beds of light earth made fine. They ſhould be 


covered hardly an eighth part of an inch deep; 


and if the weather ſhould prove dry afterwards, 


the beds ſhould be watered in evenings. After 


the plants come up, they will require no trouble, 
except keeping them clean from weeds all ſum- 


mer; and in the autumn they may be removed 
to the places where they are deſigned ro remain. 

The ſummer following they will flower, and per- 
fect their ſeeds. 


They may alſo be encreaſed by parting of the 


roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn; 


though it may be done ſucceſsfully in the winter, 
or early | in the ſpring. 


CCCCLVI. 


Both ſpecies are nvinety hardy, will grow in 


any foil or fituation, but thrive belt in light, 
| ſandy places. 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, 7. bef um paniculd Tiles. 
foliata, foliis lineari - lanceolatis. In the Hortus 


| Cliffort. it is termed, ſimply, 7 befium. Sauvages 
calls it, The/ium faribus ſparfis ; Caſpar Bauhine, 
Linaria montana, floſculis allicantibus; allo, Ono- 
brychis IV. lutea. Moriſon names it, Seſamoides : 


procumbens montanum, linariæ folio, floribus albi- 
cantibus; Cluſius, Anonymos lint folio; Gerard, 
Linaria adulterina; and Parkinſon, Pſeudo Hs 
montana alba. It grows naturally in dry moun- 
tainous paſtures in England and moſt countries 
of Europe ; allo in the Eaſt. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Thefium foribus um- 


Zellatis, foliis oblongis. Plukenet calls it, Cen- 
taurium luteum aſcyroides Virginianum. It grows 
naturally in the dry paſtures of Virginia and 


Penſylvania. | | | 
Theſium is of the claſs and order Pantendris Claſs and 
order in 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, he Thee. 
1. CALYX 18-2 monophyllous, turbinated, per- renn 
manent perianthium, divided into five nearly The cha. 
ſpear-ſhaped, erect, obtuſe ſegments. kacders. 


2. Cool A. There is none. The calyx is 
coloured on the inner ſide, and by ſome taken 
for a corolla. 

3. Srauix are five awl- - ſhaped filaments, 


| ſhorter than the calyx, and inſerted in the bot- 


tom of the ſegments, having roundiſh antheræ. 
4. Pisril Lu conſiſts of a germen ſituated 
* the cup, a filiforme ſtyle the length of 


the ſtamina, and a thickiſh, obtuſe ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM. There i is none. The ſeed 


is lodged in the calyx. 


5. SEMEN. The ſeed 1 is ſingle, en and 


L covered, 


c HA P. 
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THLASPI, 


CCCCLVIL 


MITHRIDATE MUSTARD, 


or T REACLE MUSTARD. 


Of this genus there are two perennials, 


called, 
I. Perennial Mithridate Muſtard. 


Species. 
me 2. Mountain Mithridate Muſtard. 

e 1. Perennial Mithridate Muſtard. The root 
108 7 is ſlender, fibrous, and creeping. The ſtalks 


Pereanial are ſlender, ſix or eight inches long, and incline 
to the ground. The leaves are oblong, ſagit- 
tated, and hoary. The flowers are produced 
in ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks, are ſmall, 


| 


and of a white or yellow colour; they appear 


in June or July, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- 


guſt. 
— 3 Mountain Mithridate Muſtard. The root 
Mikes. is Creeping. The italks are flender, branching 
Ras a little, and five or fix inches long. The ra- 


brace the ſtalk with their baſe: The flowers 


are produced from the ends of the branches in 


looſe ſpikes ; they are ſmall and of a white co- 


| Jour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds | 


335 ripen in Auguſt. 
Method 
of propa- may eaſily effect it by ſowing the ſeeds, ſoon 
| gation. after they are ripe, in any ſoil or ſituation ; and 


after the plants come up, they will requirg | 


no trouble; except keeping them clean from 
weeds. 


3 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, T blaſpi f liculis 
Titles. 


Macedo- ſtalk is woody, divides into ſeveral ligneous 


nian branches, and grows to about a foot high. The 
| leaves are long, narrow, acute, grow oppoſite 


by pairs, and are poſſeſſed of a fine and agree- | 


Vol. I. 
73 


| Whoever is inclined to propagate theſe plants 


2. The ſecond ſpecies | is, Thlaſpi Aliculis obcor- 
datis, folits glabris, radicalibus carnoſis obovatis 


integerrimis, caulinis amplexicaulibus, corollis ca- 


| mg and the characters are, 
Muſtard. dical leaves are wedge-ſhaped, ſmooth, and en- | 


tire; the upper ones are ſagittated, and em- 


hee majoribus. Sauvages calls it. Thlaſpi filiculis 
obverſe cordatis,. foliis imis ſpathulatis, ſummis 
amplexicaulibus ſagittatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Thlaſpi 
Alpinum, bellidis cerulce folio; alſo Thlafpi mon- 
tanum, glaſti folio, minus; John Bavhine, Thlaſpi 
foliis globularie ; Columna, Thlaſpi montanum, 
burſe paſtoris fruddu;, and Gerard, Thlaſpees 
albi ſupini varietas. It grows naturally on rocky, 
mountainous places in England, Helvetia, Auſtria, 


8 rance, and Italy. 


Thlaſpi is of the clas and order 7 etradynamia Claſs det 


in the 
Caryx is a perianthium com mpoſed of L em. 

3 5 oval, concave, erect, ſpreading, eciduous * The chas 
leaves, racters. 


2. CoroLLa is ; cruciforme, and 3 of 
four oboval petals, which have narrow ungues, 
and are twice the length of the calyx. 


3. STAMINA are fix filaments about half as 


long as the corolla, (the two oppoſite being a 


| 


; 


little ſhorter than the others ) having acuminated 
anther. | 

4. PrsTiLLuM conſiſts of a roundiſh, com- 
preſſed, emarginated germen, a ſimple ſyle the 
length of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM 1s a compreſled, ed, 
emarginated pod, having a ſtyle the length of 


the indenture. and containing two cells. 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, nutant, and 


Nit. N. re? N N N + 


The flowers are produced from 

, Clole ſpikes ; 

they are of a e colour, appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. DO LD 
2. Verticillated Mountain Hyſſop. The ſtalk Veruch. 


ſubrotundis pilofis, foliis caulinis ſapittatis villoſis. | 
_ Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Thlaſpi villoſum, cap- | 
ſulis hirſutis; John Bauhine, 7 hlaſpt capſulis hir- 
ſutis; and Ray, Thlaſpi vaccariæ incano folio 
pPerenne. It grows naturally in mountainous places ö affixed to the ſutures. 
in Wales, France, and Italy 
...... OCOBCN BSI 00 0 
G H A F., eren 
HTM B RA, MOUNTAIN HYSSOP. 
F this genus there are only two ſpecies, able odour, 
£20 called, | the ends of the branches in thic 
Species, I. Spiked Macedonian Aan Hyſſop. 
| 222 2. Verticillated Mountain Hyſſop. 2 
Spiked 1. Spiked Macedonian Mountain Hyſlop. The 


is woody, ſends forth ſeveral ſlender, ligneous lated 


branches, and grows to about a foot high. The 9 
leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, entire, een op 
deleribed. 
and finely ſcented, The flowers are produced 
10 F | in 
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Propaga- 
tion. 


— 
— 


in whorled ſpikes from tlie ends of the branches; 
they are of a purple colour, and ſit cloſe to the 
ſtalks; they appear in June and July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

They are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds on 
a ſlight hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants 
are fit to remove, each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate 
pot filled with light earth; the pots ſhould be 
then {et in the ſhade, and the following winter 
the plants muſt be protected from froſts under 
ſome cover. The ſpring after they may be re- 
moved to the places where they are deſigned to 


remain, reſerving nevertheleſs a few in the pots, 


to be houſed in winter, in order to continue the 
forts in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be deſtroyed by 
bad weather. Their ſituation abroad ſhould be 


well ſheltered, and the ſoil naturally warm; and 


Titles. | 


catis. 


Purea oli bani. 


if it is of a ſandy 
better. 5 5 | 

The firſt ſpecies is titled, Thymbra floribus ſpi- 
Parrelier calls it, Thymbra ſpicata verior 
Hiſpanica; Plukenet, Thymum majus longifolium, 
ſtæchadis foliaceo capite purpuraſcente, piloſum 
Moriſon, Hyſſopus capitata Africana, ſatureje rigido 


gravelly nature, it will be the 


birſuto folio, and Dodart, Satureja hirſuta pur- | 
It grows naturally in Spain, Ma- 


cedonia, and Mount Libanus. 


— 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Thymbra floribus ver- 


ticillatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hyſopus anguſ- 


tifolia montana aſpera; and Dalechamp, Hyſſopus 
montana. It grows naturally in many of the 


ſouthern countries of Europe. 


: T ymbra is of the claſs and order Didynamia 
Gymnoſpermia; and the characters are, 


1. CaLyx is a monophyllous bilabiated perian- 


thium. The upper-lip is the broadeſt, and cut 


into three equal ſegments ; the lower lip is nar- 
rower, and divided into two parts, | 


2. ConoLLa is ringent. The tube 1s nearly 
cylindrical z the upper-lip is plane, ſtraight, ſe- 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha. 
racters. 


mibifid, and obtuſe; the lower-lip is plane, and 


cut into three nearly equal ſegments, 


3. STAMINA are four filiforme flaments placed 


by pairs; the lower pair being a little the 
ſhorteſt, 


having two-lobed antheræ under the 
upper Hipp. 5 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a quadrifid germen, 


a ſlender ſemibifid ſtyle, and two acute ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUM, There is none. 
6. Sg MINA. The ſeeds are four. 


CFFFFFPFCbCCCCCCCCCCTVTTTTTTbTbTTTTTTbTb 


| "THE ſpecies of Thyme are uſeful both in the | 


CHAP 


kitchen, phyſic, and flower-garden; and 


| therefore I ſhall begin with them here, as they 
are very uſeful for edgings, or, if planted ſingly 


among other plants of the like nature, for ob- 


Species, 


Serpyl- 
lum 
deſcribed. 


Varieties. 


ſervation : And beſides this, ſome of them have 
a further claim to this place, as they are preferred 
by many to join in noſegays, before any other 
herb in uſe for thoſe purpoſes. The real ſpecies 
of Thyme therefore are, - 
Serpyllum, or Wild Thyme. 
Common Garden Thyme. . 

Spaniſh Thyme. ET. 
. Portugal Spear-leaved Thyme. 
Portugal Hairy-leaved Thyme, 
6. Maſtick Thyme, or Marum. | 

Of moſt of theſe forts there are great va- 


O 


rieties; and, | 


1. Serpyllum, or Wild Thyme. This is the | 


Wild Thyme of our paſtures and heaths, and is 

the parent of the following ſorts : | 
Broad-leaved Mother of Thyme, 
Narrow-leaved Mother of Thyme, 
Broad-leaved Hairy Mother of Thyme, 
Great Purple Wild Thyme, 
Rock Thyme, 

Scentleſs Wild Thyme, 
Lemon Thyme, 
Walnut-tree-leaved Scented Thyme, 
Shrubby Wild Thyme, 5 00 
Hoary Thyme, * 
Variegated Wild Thyme. 


— — 


CCCCLIX. 


. 


Theſe are all accidental varieties; and there 


will be no certainty, by ſowing the ſeeds of any 


of the ſorts, of obtaining the like again. Some 
plants may be expected, but the generality of 


them will be the Common Wild Thyme, and 
other or freſh varieties of that ſpecies; ſo that 
to continue the forts perfect, recourſe muſt be 


had to planting of ſlips from the roots, which 


may be done with great ſucceſs at any time of 
the year, but eſpecially in the autumn or ſpring. 
2, Common Thyme, This is the Common 
Thyme of our kitchen-gardens, and is often 
raiſed in great plenty for medicinal uſes. There 
are ſeveral varieties of it, which are divided into 


two claſſes, called, the Broad-leaved and Narrow- 
leaved ſorts. Z | RT 


They are all eafily raiſed by planting the ſlips 


in the ſpring, in beds at about fix or eight inches 


diſtance from each other; or by ſowing the ſeeds; 
the latter of which methods is preferable, where 


large quantities are raiſed for kitchen or medicinal 
purpoſes, as fine young ſeedling plants are of 


greater force than thoſe raiſed from ſlips taken 
trom old roots. 


3. Spamiſh Thyme, There are ſeveral varie- 
ties of this ſpecies, but the moſt common has a 
ſhrubby erect ſtalk, adorned with long narrow 
leaves, which are ciliated at the baſe. The flowers 


terminate the branches in ſpikes ; they come out 
in the ſummer, but are not always ſucceeded by 
good ſeeds in our gardens. 


4. Portugal 


Common 


„me 


deſcribed. 


Culture. 


Spaniſh 
Thy mY, 


_ ——_—. uw. Ar em... Ae. 8 
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R E N N 1 X L 


F L O WE X S. 


portugal 
Spear - 
leaved, 


4. Portugal Spear-leaved Thyme. This hath a 
low woody ſtalk, ſending forth many {tiff hoary 
branches, about half a foot long. The leaves are 
ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, hoary, and grow op- 
polite to each other. The flowers are produced 
from the ends of the branches in large imbricated 
heads, though there is a variety of it with heads 
of flowers very ſmall; their colour is white, they 
appear in July, and in favourable ſeaſons are ſuc- 
ceeded by good ſeeds in the autumn. 

Portugal 
Hairy- 


are erect, woody, hairy, and about half a foot 
leaved, 


long. The leaves are narrow, brittly, hairy, and 
grow ein cluſters at the lower-part of the ſtalks, 
but higher come out by pairs. The flowers 
terminate the branches in large ſcaly heads; the 
bractea, or leafy ſcales, are acutely indented, and 
the flowers are of a purple colour; they appear 
in July, but it is very rare that they are ſucceeded 
” by ſeeds in England, _ Oe 
8 6. Maſtick Thyme, or Marum. The ſtalks 


Maſtick are ſhrubby, branching, and grow to about a 
_ Thyme foot and a half high. The leaves are oval, ob- 


deſcribed, tuſe, hoary, and finely ſcented. The flowers are 


produced from the tops of the branches in 
roundiſh downy whorls, and there are two varie- 
ties of them, the White and Red; they come 


out in June, but are never ſucceeded by ſeeds in 


= England. 1 = | 
Culture, The laſt four ſorts are eaſily propagated by 


_ planting the flips or cuttings in any of the ſum- 
mer months; they ſhould be ſet at four inches 
_ diſtance from each other, in a ſhady place, and 
duly watered until they have taken root., In the 
autumn remove them to the places where they are 


to remain, obſerving always to let them have a 


dry light foil, and a well-ſhelrered ſituation, 
otherwiſe they will be liable to be deſtroyed by 
our hard froſts. For want of ſuch a ſituation, 


5. Portugal Hairy-leaved Thyme. The ſtalks | 


it would be adviſeable to plant a few of each 


fort in pots, to be houſed in winter, that in caſe 


bad weather ſhould deſtroy thoſe abroad, theſe 


may afford freſh cuttings to continue the ſucceſ- 


ſion. | 33 
1. Serpyllum, or Wild Thyme, 1s titled, Thymus 
Horibus capitatis, caulibus decumbentibus, foliis planis 
obtuſis baſi ciliatis., In the Hortus Cliffort. it is 
termed, Thymus repens foliis planis, floribus verti- 
cillo-ſpicatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Serpyllum 
vulgare minus; and Dodonæus, Serpyllum vulgare. 


Tiles. 


The varieties of it have titles in old authors ex- 


preſſive of their properties; ſuch as, Serpy/lum 
vulgare majus; Serpyllum vulgare, flore albo; Ser- 
pyllum vulgare, flore amplo; Serpyllum anguſtifolium 
glabrum; Serpyllum vulgare hirſutum; Serpyl/um 
Fuoliis citri odore; and the like. It grows naturally 
all over England, and moſt parts of Europe. 


— 


. — 


CE 


and four in number. 


- * , ———ů— 
2 ͤà— 


2. Common Garden Thyme 1s, Thymus erectus, 
foliis revolutis ovatis, floribus verticillato-ſpicatis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls one ſort of it, 7 hymns vul- 
25 folio tenuiore; another, Thymus vulgaris, 

lio laliore. Dodonæus calls it, Thymum durius. 
It grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and the South 
of France. | 

3. Spaniſh Thyme is; Thymus floribus verticilla- 
to-ſpicatis, caule ſufſruticoſo erefo, foliis linearibus 
5% ciliatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Serpyl/um 
folio thymi ; John Bauhine, Thymo vulgatiori rigi- 


diori ſimili; Barrelier, 7 hymum anguſto longioreque 


folio ; and Cluſius, Serpyllum Hylveſtre Zygis Dioſ- 
coridis. It grows naturally in Spain. 

4. Portugal Spear-leaved Thyme is, Thymus 
capitulis imbricatis magnis, brafteis ovatis, foliis 


$ 


lanceolatis. Tournefort calls it, Thymus Ln/ita- 


nicus cephalotos, ſquamis capitulorum amplioribus; 
Barrelier, Tragoriganum, didtamni capite, Hiſpa- 
nicum. It grows naturally in Portugal and Spain. 

5. Portugal Hairy-leaved Thyme is, Thymus - 
capitulis imbricatis magnis, brafteis dentatis, foliis 
ſetaceis piloſis, Tournefort calls it, Thymus Lufi- 
tanicus, folio capillaceo villoſo, capite magno purpu- 
raſcente oblongo; allo, Thymus Luſitanicus, folio ca- 
pillaceo villoſo, capite magno purpuraſcente rotundo. 
It grows naturally in Portugal. : 


6. Maſtick Thyme, or Marum, is, Thymus ver- 
licillis lanuginofis : dentibus calycinis ſetaceis piloſis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Sampſucus, fve Marum 

Maſtichen redolens ; and Dodonæus, Marum vul- 
Lare, ſive clinopodium. It grows naturally in Spain. 


Thymus is of the claſs and order Didynamia Clif and 


Gymnoſpermia ; and the characters are, btder in 


the Lin- 


1. Car vx is a monophy llous, tubular, perma- nan 


nent perianthium, divided into two lips, having ſyſtem. 
the mouth hairy and cloſed. The upper-lip is The cha- 


broad, plane, erect, and indented in three parts; raders. 


the lower- lip ends in two briſtles of equal 
lengths. | | | | 


2. CoroLLa 1s a ringent petal. The tube is 
the length of the calyx; the mouth ſmall ; the 
upper-lip is ſhort, plane, erect, emarginated, and 
obtuſe ; the lower- lip is longer, broader, patent, 
obtuſe, and cut into three ſegments, of which the 
middle one is broadeſt. „„ 

3. STAMINA are four incurved filaments, of 
which two are longer than the others, having 


ſmall antheræ. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a quadripartite ger- 
men, a filiforme ſtyle, and a bifid acute ſtigma, 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
are lodged in the calyx. _ 1 

6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſmall, roundiſh, 


CHAP: 


— 
— — 


* 
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_ affords, 
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HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, | the ſhade ; and when they are ſet out will require 
| called, NY | | no trouble, except keeping them clean from 
Species, 1. Heart-leaved Tiarella. | weeds, and reducing the roots as often as they 
2. Trifoliate Tiarella. become too ſpreading. 3 
Deſerio- I. Heart-leaved Tiarella. The root is fibrous, 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Tiarella foliis cor- rid 4 
tion of and creeping. The radical leaves are numerous, | datis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Mitella 
Heart- heart-ſhaped, and grow on flender footſtalks. | ſcapo nudo. Herman calls it, Cortuſa Americana, 
| leaved The ſtalks are naked, ſlender, and about four or | fore ſpicato, petalis integris. It grows naturally in 
five inches high. The flowers come out from | Aſia and America. _ : 
the tops of the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes; they are | 2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Tiarella foliis ternatis. 
ſmall, of a greeniſh-white colour, appear in | In the Amen. Acad. it is termed, Mitella foliis 
May and June, and frequently ripen in the au- | zernatis. It grows naturally in Aſia. . 
tumn. N „ ; Tiarella is of the claſs and order Decandria _ 
and 2. Trifoliate Tzarella, The root is fibrous, { Digynia; and the characters are, „ va 8 
Trifoliate and creeping. The radical leaves are trifoliate, 1. Cal vx is a perianthium divided into five Linnzan 
Tiar-lla. and grow on footſtalks near the crown of the | oval, acute, permanent parts. EE 4. 8 
root. The ſtalks are lender, rough, hairy, five [ 2. CoroLLa is five oblong petals inſerted in a cha- 
or ſix inches high, and garniſhed with two or | the calyx. N „ 
three ſmall leaves at certain diſtances from each 3. STAMINA are ten filiforme filaments longer 
other. The flowers are produced from the tops | than the corolla, and inſerted in the calyx, having 
of the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes ; they appear in May, } roundiſh antheræ. - 
but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in Eng- 4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a bifid germen, end- 
land. CE . I ing in two ſhort ſtyles, tipped with ſimple ſtigmas. 
Culture. Theſe ſorts are propagated by parting of the 3. PERICARPIUM is an oblohg capſule, com- 
Toots, the beſt time for which is the autumn, | poſed of two valves, and containing one cell 
though it may be done with ſucceſs at any time | 6. SEMI NA. The ſeeds are many, oval, and 
of the year. They are extremely hardy, and will | gloſſy. Os e 
grow any where, but delight moſt in moiſture and | _ 
$006 4 —————————4—— . tmp eee pore — . 
TOR M EN TIL LA. TOR MENT IL. 
. F this genus there are only two ſpecies, | 2. Creeping Tormentil. The ſtalks are jointed, | 
called, *** : ſlender, trail on the ground, and ſtrike root at Creeping 
Species 1. Upright Tormentil, or Septfoil. | the joints. The leaves are deeply cut at the Torn | 
| 2. Creeping Tormentil. 3 edges, of a good green colour, and grow on 
Defcrip. 1. Upright Tormentil, or Septfoil. The root | footſtalks at the joints. The flowers come out 
non of is very thick, tuberous, knobbed, black with- | from the wings of the leaves at the joints; they 
Upright out, white within, and hung with numerous | are of a yellow colour, appear in July, and the 
Tormeniil ſſender fibres. The ſtalks are lender, weak, | ſeeds ripen in September. 5 
hairy, uſually reddiſn, and about a foot long. Theſe ſorts are propagated by parting of the 1 
The leaves are oblong, narrow, ſerrated, and | roots, which may be done at any time of the tin. 
grow ſeven together at the joints. The flowers | year, but more eſpecially in the autumn. They 
come out from the ends and ſides of the branches | will grow in any foil or ſituation, and when they 
on long ſlender footſtalks; they are of a yellow | are ſet out will require no trouble, except keep- 
colour, appear in June and July, and the ſeeds | ing them clean from weeds, and reducing the 
ripen in Augult, | roots as often as they become too ſpreading. 
Medicina) The root is one of the moſt agreeable, as 1. Upright Tormentil, or Septfoil, is titled, les. 
properties Well as beſt aſtringents the vegetable world | Tormentilla caule erectiuſculo, foliis ſeſſilibus. Cam- 


merarius calls it ſimply, 7. ormentilla ; and Caſpar 


Bauhine, 


PERENNIAL 


8 


— 
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Claſs 


and order 


in the 


Linnzan 


ſyſtem. 


Bauhine, Tormentilla ſylveftris, It grows natu- |, 


rally on commons and dry paſtures in England; 
and moſt countries of Europe. | 

2. Creeping Tormentil is, Tormentilla caule 
repente, foliis petiolatis. In the former edition of 
the Species Plantarum it is termed, Tormentilla 
caule repente. Moriſon calls it, Pentaphyllum minus 
viride, flore aureo tetrapetalo, radiculas in terram 
e geniculis dimittens , Plot, Pentaphyllum reptans 
alatum, folits profundiùs ſerratis , and Plukenet, 
Pentaphyllum aureum minus, fylvaticum, noſtras, 


Feliis tripartito-diviſis ex cauliculorum geniculis ra- 


diceſcens. It grows naturally in woods and com- 
mons in England. 


Tormentilla is of the claſs and order Tcoſandria 


1. CaLyX is a monophyllous plane perian- 
thium, divided into eight ſegments, which are 
alternately ſmaller, and more acute. £2 
2. CoROLLa is four plane obcordated petals, 
inſerted by their ungues into the calyx. | 

3. STAMINA are ſixteen awl-ſhaped filaments 

half the length of the corolla, and inſerted in the 
calyx, having ſimple anther, 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of eight ſmall germens 
collected into a head, with filiforme ſtyles the 
length of the ſtamina, and inſerted into the ſides 
of the germens, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The re- 


ceptacle of the ſeeds is ſmall, and ſurrounded by 
the calyx. 


— 


The cha- 
ractèrs. 


. 6. SEMINA. The feeds are eight, oblong, and 
Pohgynia; and the characters are, blunt - pointed. NY 
TDDRDDGRDRDDiRD ID ICADRI AI 0 di feGID2ICIDARtd 


Jeſcribed. 


Tbe plant 


CH. A U Sec 


Fo ne 


— F this genus there is only one ſpecies, called, 
Tozzia. 


he root is thick, ſquammous, almoſt round, | 
and hung with many long fibres at the baſe. | 
The ſtalks are ſquare, and about a foot high. 
The leaves are. oval, pointed, ſlightly indented, 


have no footſtalks, and grow oppoſite by pairs at 
the joints. The flowers come out fingly from 


the wings of the leaves on ſhort footſtalks; they 


Its pro- 
pagation, 


are ſmall, of a yellow colour, appear in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Augult or Sep- 
tember. | . 


This ſpecies is propagated by offsets from the 


root, which ſhould be taken off when the ſtalks | 


decay, and ſet in the nurſery- ground four inches 
from each other. Here they may ſtand for one 


or two years, and may then be removed to the 
places where they are deſigned to remain. They 
are extremely hardy, and will grow in almoſt 


— * TRE 5 


any foil or ſituation, but delight moſt in moiſture 
and the ſhade. Cr 


This ſpecies may be alſo raiſed by ſeeds, which 


ſhould be ſown in pots or boxes, ſoon after they 
are ripe, and ſet in a warm well-ſheltered place 
for the winter, In the ſpring they muſt have the 


morning-ſun only till ten o'clock, and after the 


plants come up muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
water. As the days advance in length, they muſt 


be removed totally into the ſhade, kept clean 


from weeds, watered as often as dry weather ſhall 
make it neceſſary, and in the autumn ſhould be 


73 


; 


2 „ 


ſet in beds in the nurſery like the offsets, and 
managed accordingly. N . 
There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it 


ſquamatd , Caſpar Bauhine, Eupbraſia lutea alſine- 


Tus. 
ſtands with the name fimply, Tozzia. Micheli 
calls it, Tozzia Alpina lutea, alfines folio, radice 


folia, radice ſquamati, Mentzelius, Dentaria bu- 


guloides, radice globoſd, ſquamulis myontoideis, Al- 


pina; Moriſon, Orobanche bugloſſoides, radice ro- 
tundã, ſquamulis myontoideis, Apina; and Columna, 


Anonyma, ſ. Gregorii, radice dentariæ. It grows 


naturally in moſt rough places on the Pyrenean, 


Auſtrian, Helvetian, and Italian mountains. 

Toz zia is of the claſs and order Dichnamia An- 
gioſpermia; and the characters are, 5 

1. CAL xx is a very ſhort, monophyllous, tu- 
bular, permanent perianthium, indented in five 


parts at the top. 


2. CoroLLa is one ringent petal. The tube 


is cylindrical, and longer than the calyx; the 


limb is patent; the upper-lip is bifid, the lower- 


3. STAMINA are four filaments hid under the 
upper-lip, having roundiſh antheræ. ö 
4. PiSTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a 
filiforme ſtyle the length and ſituation of the 
ſtamina, and a capitated ſtigma. 8 


Claſs 


and order 


in the 


Linnzan 


ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


racers, 


| lip trifid, all the ſegments being rounded, and 
nearly equal. | 


5. PERICARPIUM is a globular capſule, com- 


poſed of one valve, and containing one cell. 


6. SEMEN. The feed is ſingle, and oval. 


10 G 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


The plant 
_ deſcribed, 


ng, 


C H A P. CCCCLXIIL: 


TFRACHELIUM, 


os 


THROAT-WORT. 


uſually called, Blue Umbelliferous Throat- 
wort. | 


in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 
. EINE | 


Culture. 


This is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the 
autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in beds of lig 
undunged earth. Many of the plants will come 


up before winter, the reſt in the ſpring ; and 


Proper 


()* this genus. there is one hardy ſpecies, 


Tais 
plant 
deſcribe d, 


where they appear too cloſe, let them be thinned 


to proper diſtances. All ſummer they muſt be 


kept clean from weeds, but they will do without 
watering even in very dry weather; and in the 


autumn they may be removed to the places where 
they are deſigned to remaun. 

Their ſituation ſhould'be in a dry ſandy place, 
where they will continue for many years, but in 


They, flouriſh very 


ſuch places than 


in any ſoil whatſoever in the full 
ground. 5 5 


STS av 7e eee eee eee eee eee 


HERE is only one ſpecies of this renus, | 


The root is thick, fleſhy, perennial, and fur- 
niſhed with many ſpreading fibres, The ſtalks 
riſe to a foot and a half high; The leaves are 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, and pointed. The 
flowers are produced in umbels from the tops of 
the ſtalks; they are of a fine blue colour, appear 


ght 


cærulea. 


ated above the 


cave, ſpreading ſegments. | 
3. STamina are five capillary filaments the 
| length of the corolla, having lichple anther. 


— P 


very ſmall. 


There being no other ſpecies of this genus, it Titles, 


is named ſimply, Trachelium. In the Hortus 


ratis, caule umbelld terminato. Van Royen calls 
it, Trachelium foliis ovatis ſerratis, corymbis com- 


paſitis; and Caſpar Biuhine, Cervarit valerianoidet 
It grows naturally in ſhady places in 


Italy and the Eaſt. 


 Trachelium is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſi 4 
 Monogynia; and the characters are, 


Parts. | - 5 5 a | | T 5 
2. CokoLLA is one infundibuliforme petal. 


The tube is cylindrical, very long, and ſlender; 


the limb is ſmall, and divided into five oval, con- 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a three-fided roundiſſi 


double the length 


of the corolla, and a globular 
ſtigma. | e | 


8 Pk RICARPIUM is a roundiſh, obtuſe, trilobed 
| .capſule, formed of three valves, and containing 


one cell. 
| 6. SEMINA. 


A F. ccc 


TRADE SCANTIA. VIRGINIAN SPIDER-WORT: 


called, Virginian Spider-wort. 

The root is thick, and furniſhed with many 
ſpreading fibres. The radical leaves are nume- 
rous, two feet long, about half an inch broad, 

inted, and ſurround one another at the baſe. 

he ſtalk is upright, round, thick, ſmooth, 
reen, jointed, two or three feet high, and adorned 
with narrow graſs-like leaves, growing ingly at 


| 


the joints. The flowers come out in cluſters 
from the tops of the ſtalks; they are large and 
beautiful, but very fugacious, appearing early in 


the morning, but fading in the full ſun trequ-nrly | 


before noon ; however, the ſucceſſion is renewed 
every morning; ſo that their beauties continue o 


be exhibited for a month or more: They chic 
by ſeeds, wich _ 


blow in June, and are ſucceeded 
ripen in the autumn. | 


The 


BLUE UMBELLIFEROUS 


| Chifort. it is termed, Trachelium ſoliis ovatis ſer- 


order in 
| 8 755 the 

1. Cal vx is a very ſmall perianthium, ſitu- 13 
germen, and divided into five The cha- 
| | -, racers, 


rich moiſt ſoils they will periſh ſoon after they germen ſituated below the cup, a filiforme ſtyle 


have perfected their ſeeds, 
well on the tops of walls, old buildings, ruins, 

and the like; and when they are deſigned to oc- 
cupy ſuch places, the feeds ſhould be lodged 
between the chinks or crevices of the buildings, 


and they will grow, and the plants live longer in The ſeeds are numerous, and 


»” 


2 


ns. 


PEREN 


—_— 
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225 The varieties of this ſpecies arc; 
Varieties. The Pale-blue, 
The Deep-blue, 
The Purple, 
The Red, 
The White. 3 
Culture. They are propagated by parting the roots in 
the autumn, or by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring, 
in a bed of common mould made fine. When 
the plants come up, they muſt be thinned where 
they are too cloſe, kept clean from weeds. all 
ſummer, and in the autumn may be removed to 
the places where they are deſigned to remain. 
Titles. This ſpecies is titled, Tradeſcantia eretia la vis, 
Noribus congeſtis. In the Hortus Cliſfort. it is 
termed ſimply, Tradeſcantia, Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Allium, ſ. moly Virginianum; and Morilon, 
Ephemeritm phalangeides non repens Virginianum 
gramineum, It grows naturally in Virginia, 


Tradeſcantia is of the claſs and order Hexandria 2 and 
Monogynia; and the characters are, „ 


in the 
6 1 . R KT ons f .. Linnæan 
1. Car vx is a perianthium compoſed of three Svitem. 
oval, concave, patent, permanent leaves. 0 0 _ 
racters. 


2. CoROLLA is three large, plane, orbicular, 
equal, patent petals. 20 ; 

3. STamina are ſix filiforme, upright, hairy 
filaments, the length of the calyx, having reni- 
forme antheræ. | 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of an oval, obtuſely 
three-cornered germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, and a three-cornered obtuſe 
[{1igma. | 55 | | 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, trivalved, trilo- 
cular capſule, covered by the calyx, {SY 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are few, and angular. 


CCC 


H A FP. _ CCCCLXAV. 


TRAGCOPOGON, GOAT's BEARD: 


5 O this genus there is one laſting ſpecies, cal- | 


led, the French Goat's Bear 


This This is a low perennial, the ſtalk riſing only N 


plant to four or five inches high. The leaves are 
deſcribed. Jeeply indented, in the manner of thoſe of Dan- 


delion, but they are very rough and downy. 


The flowers are large, pp” underneath, and 


their upper-parts are of a pale-yellow colour; 
they will be in blow in June or July, and 


their ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 
Yarieties. There are two or three varieties of this ſpe- 


cies z one has a ſulphur-coloured flower, and 


another has leaves that are more deeply jagged 
| on the edges. 5 Os 
Method They are propagated by parting of the roots 
of propa- jn the autumn or . they love a light ſoil, 
Latton. and a ſhady ſituation; and being thus ſtationed, 


they will call for no trouble, except keeping 


them clean from weeds. - 


Titles. This ſpecies is titled, Tragopogon calycibus mo- 


nephyllis corolla brevioribus inermibus, foliis runci- 


natis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Hieracium aſperum, 
fore magno dentis leonis ; John Bauhine, Hedypnois 


 Monſpeſſulana ; Barrelier, Hieracium ſulphureum, 
inciſis folits, montanum ; and Dalechamp, Hiera- 


n 


* — 


cium magnum. It grows naturally in Spain and 
Narbonne. | | 


Tragopogon is of the claſs and order Synge- 80 „ i 
neſiu Polygamia Agualis; and the characters Sw”. 


, Bs ia the 
1. CaLyx. The general calyx is ſimple, and — 1 


compoſed of eight ſpear-ſhaped equal leaves, The cha- 


which are alternately larger, and join at the raders, 


baſe. 


2. CokolLA. The general flower is imbricated 


and uniform. The Aorets are many, and each 
conſiſts of a tongue ſhaped truncated petal, in- 
dented at the top in five parts. | 

3. STAMINA conſiſt of five very ſhort ffla- 
ments, with a cylindrical tubulat anthera. 
4. P1sTiLLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, a 


_ filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and two 


revolute ſtigmas. > | 
5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. The ſeeds 
are contained in the ſwoln connivent calyx. - 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are ſingle, oblong, 
ſlender at both ends, angular, rough, and 
crowned by a feathery down. | 6h. 
The receptacle is naked, plane, and rough. 


Trefoil 


— 
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TRIENTALIS, CHICKWEED-FLOWERED 
_ WINTER GREEN. 
THERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, fore, minor Braſiliana; John Bauhine, Herba 
* called, Chickweed-flowered Winter-green. | Trientalis; and Ray, Alifimantbemes. It is a 
The plant The root is compoſed of numerous long, native of England, and moſt of the Dotbdin 


deſcribed. white fibres. The radical leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, | 


pointed, entire, and about an inch and a half 
lon 

Soar or five inches high, and garniſhed at the 
top with fix or ſeven ſmall leaves, growing cir- 
cularly on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers come 
out from the tops of the ſtalks on long lender 
footſtalks; they are of a white colour, appear 
in May and June, and the ſeeds ripen in July. 

This plant grows naturally in woods, com- 


he pl mons, &c. and is not propagated, Its culture, 
gation. however, may be eaſily effected by ſowing the 
ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in ſome moiſt 
| ſhady place; and after the plants come up, they 
will require no trouble except keeping them 
clean from weeds, 
Titles. This ſpecies is titled, 7 rientalis foliis lanceolatis | 


integerrimis. 
ſimply, Trientalis. 


rola, alſ; nes * E Open ; — Fyrola, alſines 


KN<eX ess gg ute: ereus THAN S, beg DIGGS Ben BGC RAe 
CH A P. 


TRIFOLIUM 


. Of; this genus are, 

Species, Honeyſuckle Trefoil, or Clover. 
White Trefoil, or Dutch Clover. 

. Tall Oriental Trefoil. 

Mountain Trefoil. 

Swediſh Trefoil. 

White Meadow Trefoil. 

. Downy Trefoil. 

Strawberry Trefoil. 

. Honeyſuckle Trefoil, or Clover: The 
ſtalks are dender. branching, hairy, and about 
two feet high. Each of the leaves conſiſts of 

three large folioles, which join together at the 
9 aſe, x, grow upon _ 15545 footſtalks. 
The flowers come out in tults, ſhoots, or ſpikes, 


SER WES: o 


1 oney- 
uckle 


from the ends of the branches; they are mono- 


petalous, of a reddiſh-purple colour, and fre- 
quently replete with a honey juice; they appear 
in May, are in full blow in June, and are to be 
met with occaſionally in our meadows and pal- 
tures until the end of ſummer. 

Varieties, 


The ſtalk is round, ſmooth, ſlender, about 


In the Hates Cliffort. it is termed | 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, y- 


There are many varieties of this ſpecies, bur | 


one petal, divided to the very baſe into ſeven rp 
length of the calyx, and inſerted into the corolla, 
a a filiforme ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and a 


capitated ſtigma. 


| bular berry, containing one cell. 


countries of Europe. 
Trientalis is of the claſs and order Heptandria Claſs and 
Monogynia ;, and the characters are, wage ig 
the Lin- 
1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of ſeven næan 
ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, patent, permanent leaves. ſyſtem. 


2. CoRoLLa is ſtellated, plane, and conſiſts of The cha- 


oval ſpear-ſhaped parts: 
3. STAMINA are ſeven capillary filaments the 


having ſimple anther. 
4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a globular germen, 


5. PrRIcARPIU is a capſular, juiceleſs, glo- 


6. SEkMINA. The ſeeds are few, and angular. 
The receptacle is large, and eee for 
the e of the ſeeds. 


CCCCL.XVIL 


TREFOIL. 


| that with purple leaves, and the White-floweted 
Clover, are the only ſorts that are introduced into 


gardens, 


2. White Tank or Dutch Cloner. This White 


plant 1s of lower growth than the former, but Trefoil, 


exceeds it in value for laying- down of ploughed 
land; it grows cloſer, the roots ſpread themſelves, 


ſtrike root at the joints, and ſoon overſpread the 


whole ſpot, though the ſeeds be ſown thinly at 
firſt, and as it is deemed the moſt excellent food 
for cattle, fattens them the ſooneſt, and cauſes 
them to give the greateſt quantity of milk, it 1s 
now uſed more than any of the ſorts, for the 
laying-down the ploughed lands upon the enclo- 
ſure of common fields, 

3. Tall Oriental Clover. The ſtalks are up- Tai 
right, hollow, and two or three feet high, The Oriental 
folioles are obverſely oval, and ſerrated on the Clever, 

edges. The flowers come out in roundiſh heads 


| ſupported by long footſtalks ; they are of a 


white colour, appear in May, and continue in 
ſucceſſion until September. 


This 
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| Mountain 


Swell, 


White, 


Downy, 5 


and 
Straw- 
berry 
Ttefoil 
deſoribed. 


C ultore. 


<< 


This is by many ſuppoſed to be a variety only 


of the former ſpecies. 
4. Mountain Trefoil. 


three narrow ſpear-ſhaped folioles, and form a 
large tuft at the crown of the roots. The ſtalks 
are imple, undivided, and five or fix inches high. 
The flowers come out in roundiſh heads from 


the tops of the ſtalks; they are large, appear 


early in ſummer, and frequently ſhew themiclves 
in September and the autumn. 

5: Swediſh Trefoil. The ſtalk is upright, 
branching, and two feet high. 
oval, oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, and ſlightly ſerrated 


on the edges. The flowers come out from the 


ends of the branches in roundiſh hairy ſpikes; 


they are of a red colour, appear in June, and 


the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 


6. White Meadow Trefoil. The ſtalks are 


upright, branching, and about two feet high. 


The leaves are fpear-ſhaped, and ſerrated on the 
edges. The flowers are produced from the ends 
of the branches in ſhort roundiſh ſpikes; they 
are of a white colour, appear in June and July, 
and the feeds ripen in Auguſt. 


branching, and decumbent. The leaves are 
oval, obtufe, ſmooth, and indented. The flowers 
are produced in ſmall heads from the wings of 
the leaves on very ſhort footſtalks; their cups 
are very downy, inflated, and obtuſe ; they ap- 


Pear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 

8. Strawberry Trefoil. The ſtalks lie on the 
ground, and ſtrike root at the joints. The leaves 
are roundiſh, and a little ſerrated on the edges. 


The flowers are collected into roundiſh heads, 


ſtanding on long ſlender footſtalks; they are of 
a whitiſh-bluſh colour, and appear chiefly in 


July and Auguſt. 


The heads of this ſpecies bear ſome reſemblance 


to Strawberries ; hence the name Strawberry Tre- 
foil has been applicd to the plant. 


4 


Theſe forts are all raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 


in the ſpring. If the ſeeds are good they will 


quickly come up, and after that they will require 
no trouble, except thinning them where they are 


Titles. 


too cloſe, and keeping them clean from weeds. 

1. Honeyſuckle Trefoil, or Clover, is titled, 
Trifolium ſpicis ſubvillaſis, cinfis Aipulis oppoſitis 
membranace.s, corollis monopetalis. In the Hortus 


Cliffor:. it is termed, Trifo/ium ſpicis villaſis, caule | 


_ diffuſo, foliolis integerrimis; in the Flora Lapp. 


Trifolium pratenſe, flore monopetalo. 


Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Trifolium pratenſe purpureum ; Ray, 


_ Prifolium pratenſe purpureum minus, foliis cordatis; 


caule repente. 0 
Trifolium capitulis ſubrotundis, floſculis pedunculatis, 


alſo, Trifolium purpureum majus ſativum, pratenſe 


ſimile; Gerard, Trifolium pratenſe; and arkin- 


fon, Trifolium pratenſe vulgare. It grows natu- 


rally in meadows and paſtures in England, and 


molt countries of Europe. 
2. White Trefoil, or Dutch 
lium capitulis umbellaribus, leguminibus tetraſpermis, 


Im the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 


leguminibus tetraſpermis, caule procumbente. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Trifolium pratenſe album; and 
Rivinus, Trifolium repens. It grows naturally 1n 
meadows and paſtures all over Europe. 


Vol. I. i Arber =_ 


| The root is thick, and 
ſweet to the taſte. The leaves are compoſed of 


The leaves are 


7. Downy Trefoil. The ſtalks are ſlender, 


Clover, is, Trife- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


** 


* 
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3- Tall Oriental Trefoil is, Trifolium capitulis 
umbellaribus, leguminibus tetraſpermis, caule adſcen- 
dente. Vaillant calls it, Trifolium orientale altiſ- 
Simum, caule fiſtuloſs, fore allo. It grows naturally 
in the Eaſt. | | 

4. Mountain Trefoil is, Trifolium ſcapo nudo, 
leguminibus diſpermis pendu is, foliis lintari-lanceo- 
lalis. In the Hortus Clilfort. it is termed, Triſo- 
lium ſcapo nudo ſimpliciſſimo, foliis lineari lanceclatis. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, T Helium Alpinum, fore 
nag no, radice duici; and Haller, Anonis acculis, 
floribus longiſſimis, ſoliis non ſerratis. It grows 
naturally on the Helvetian and Italian mountains. 

5. Swediſh Trefoil is, Trifolium ſpicis ſubglo- 
boſes villofis terminalibus ſ[SPiltbus, caule erefto, folits 
lanceolatis ſerrulatis. Van Royen calls it, J ifo- 
lium ſpicis villoſis ſubovatis, caule erecto, foliis ovatc= 
oblongrs integerrimis ; Caſpar Bauhine, Trifolium 
montanum Ppurpurenm majus; Cluſius, Triſelium 
majus; and John Bauhine, Trifolium majus non 
allum ſed rubrum. It grows naturally in moſt 
countries of Europe. 1 

6. White Meadow Trefoil is, Tri/olium ſpicis 
ſubimbricatis ſubtribus, vexillis ſubulatis emareſcen- 
tibus, calycibus nudis, caule erecto. In the Flora 


Sitecià it is termed, Trifolium capitulis terminalibus, 


corollarum vexillis ſubulatis, caule erento, foliolis 
lanceolatis ſerrulatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Tri- 


folium montanum album; and Fuchſius, Trifolium 


pratenſe album. It grows naturally in dry meadows 
and paſtures in moſt countries of Europe. 
7. Downy | refoil is, Trifolium capitulis 
libus globoſis tomentaſis, calycibus inflatis obtuſis. 
Magnol calls it, Trifolium fragiferum tomentoſum; 
and John Bauhine, Trifolium glomerulis tomentaſis 


22 


per caulium longitudinem. It grows naturally in 


France, Italy, Portugal, and Spaun. 
8. Strawberry Trefoil is, Trifolium capitulis 


ſubrotundis, calycibus inflatis bidentatis reſiexis, cau- 


libus repentibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Trifolium i 


capitulo ſpumoſo aſpero minus; alſo, Trifolium fra- 


giferum Friſicum; John Bauhine, Trifolium , caule 


nudo, glomerulis glabris; Gerard, Trifolium fra- 


giferum ; and Morifon, Trifolium fragiferum pur- 
pureum folio oblongo. It grows naturally in moiſt 
meadows and paſtures in England, Sweden, and 
Gaul. JJ) 


Trifolium is of the claſs and order | Diadelphia 
Decandria; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is a monophyllous, tubular, perma- 
nent perianthium, indented in five parts at the 
„„ a 5 
2. CoRoLLa is papilionaceous. The vexillum 
is reflexed; the alæ are ſhorter than the vexillum; 
the carina is ſnorter than the alæ. | 
3. STAMINA are diadelphous filaments, three 
being joined in a body, the other ſingle, having 


| ſimple antherz. _ | 


4. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of a nearly oval ger- 
men, an awl-ſhaped riſing ſtyle, and a ſimple 
ſtigma, ': L2LES e 
5. PERICARPIUM Is a ſhort pod formed of one 


Claſs 


and order 


in the 


Linnzan 
ſyſtem. 


The cha- 


racter Fs 


valve. | 
6. SeEMINA. The ſeeds are very few, and 
' roundiſh, | 5 
c H A F. 
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$pecies, 
Deſcrip- 
tion of 


Arrow- 


| headed, 


8 H X P. 
TRIGLOCHIN, 


F this genus there ate only two ſpecies, 


O called, 


1. Arrow- headed Graſs. 
2. Sea Spiked Grals. 


1. Arrow-headed Graſs, The leaves are nu- 


| 


merous at the crown of the root, round, hollow, 
erect, and about fix inches long. The ſtalks 


are round, unbranching, upright, and about a 


foot high. The flowers are produced in looſe 
ſpikes from the ſides of the ſtalks almoſt half 


and 
Sea 

Spiked 

Graſ:. 


ſix inches long. The ſtalks are round, ruſhy, | 
green, and eight or ten inches high. The flowers 


their length; they are of a greeniſh colour, and 


CCCCLXVIII. 


ARROW-HEADED GRASS. 


It grows naturally in moiſt meadows and paſ- 
tures in England, and moſt countries of Eu- 
rope. | 
The ſecond ſpecies is, Triglochin capſulis 
ſexlocularibus ovatis. In the Flora Lapp. it is 
termed, Triglochin frufu ſubrotundo. Micheli 
calls it, Juncago paluſtris et maritima perennis, 
fruftu breviore quinque capſulari; Caſpar Bauhine, 
 Gramen junceum & ſpicatum alterum; and Lobel, 
Gramen marinum ſpicatum. It grows naturally 
in the ſalt marſhes in England, and the like ſitua- 


tions in moſt countries of Europe. 


appear chiefly in July and Auguſt. 


2. Sea Spiked Graſs. The leaves are nume- | 7 riglochin is of the claſs and order Hexandria Claſs 
roi flat on th er fide, rounded | Trigyna ; and the characters a Ana d order 
rous, narrow, flat on the upper ſide, rounde rigynia ; and the characters are, 1 
underneath, of a duſky-green colour, and about | | Ls 


1. Caryx is a perianthium compoſed of fytem. 
three roundiſh, obtuſe, concave, deciduous The cha- 


are produced in ſpikes from the tops of the 


ſtalks ; they are of a greeniſh colour, and appear 


in May and June. 


Theſe graſſes grow naturally in ſome meadows | 


and paſtures, and are never cultivated. 


EE Title:. 


1, The firſt ſpecies is titled, Triglochin capſulis | 
trilocularibus fublinearibus. 


In the Flora Lapp. it 
is termed, Triglochin fructu tenui. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Gramen junreum ſpicatum, ſ. Tri- 


glochin; John Bauhine, Gramen Triglochin; Dale- 


champ, Calamagroſtis IV; Tournefort, Juncago 


paluſtris & vulgaris ; Micheli, Funcago maritima 


perennis, bulbcſa radice; Barrelier, Juncago ma- 


ritima; and Gerard, Gramen marinum ſpicatum. 


1 


long. 


leaves. | „„ 
2. Cokol LA is three oval, concave, obtuſe 
leaves, ſimilar to thoſe of the calyx. ELD 
3. STAMINA are fix very ſhort filaments, 
having the like number of antheræ, which are 
ſhorter than the corolla. 7s | 


4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of a large germen 


without any ſtyle, but three or more re flexed 
plumot ü 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, oblong, obtuſe 
capſule, containing the like number of cells as 
there are ſtigmas. 1 5 
6. Sn 


Mira. The ſeeds are ſingle, and ob- 
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Species. 


Nodding - 


flowered 
Carolina 


Trillium, fix inches high. The leaves are three, at the top 


car, iR 


TRILLIUM, THREE-LEAVED NIGHTSHADE, 
or HERB TRUE-LOVE of CANADA. 


F\HERE are three ſpecies of this genus, 
called, 5 

1. Nodding-flowered Carolina Trillium. 

2. Canada Trillium. | 

3. Virginian Trillium, 

1. Nodding-flowered 
root is thick, tuberous, and poſſeſſed of many 
fibres. The ſtalk is ſimple, naked, and about 


Caroline Tyr The 


of the ſtalk; they are oval, ſmooth, of a deep- 
green colour, and grow ſpreading from each 
other, in the form of a triangle, on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers come out ſingly on ſhort 
nodding footſtalks, ariſing from the center of 
the three leaves; they are of a whitiſh-green 
colour on the outſide, and a kind of fleſh colour 
within ; they appear in April, and the ſeeds ripen 


in July. 


2. Canada 


raQters, 
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Canada 2. Canada Trillium, The ſtalk is upright, 


and about a foot high. The leaves are three in 


number, at the top of the ſtalk; they are of a 


deep-green colour, and diſpoſed in the manner 
of the former. The flowers come out ſingly on 


erect footſtalks, which ariſe from the center of 


the leaves; they are greeniſh on the outſide, and 
Purpliſh within; they appear in April or May, 
and are ſucceeded by roundiſh ſucculent berries, 
and which ripen in July or Auguſt. 

Virginian 3. Virginian Trillium. The ſtalk is ſmooth, 
| 5 uſually of a purpliſh colour, and eight or ten 

deſcribed. ; : LY | , 
| inches high. The leaves are long, ſharp-pointed, 
and three of them are ſituated at the top of the 
ſtalk, in the manner of the former. The flowers 
are ſituated ſingly in the boſom of the leaves, 
having no footſtalk; their petals are long, nar- 
row, and their poſition upright; the outer ones, 
which are the leaves enly of the calyx, are green, 
the other of a dark purple; they appear about 


the ſame time with the former, and the ſeeds | 


mien accordingly, LCL | | 
Culture, Theſe are beſt propagated by ſowing the 


ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe. They often re- 
* they come up, during 


main two years be 
which time the ground muſt be kept clean from 
weeds. When the plants come up, the uſual 


care of watering them in dry weather, and keep- 


ing them clean from weeds, muſt attend them; 
and in the autumn they may be tranſplanted to 
the places where they are deſigned to remain. 
Ĩ)beir ſituation ſhould be moiſt and ſhady. 
Titles, 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Trillium fore pe- 


_— 


* . 


phyllum, flore hexapetalo carneo ; and Colden, Paris 
foliis ternis, fore pedunculato nutante. It grows 
naturally in Carolina. | 

2 The ſecond ſpecies ie, Trillium flore pedun- 
culato erecto. In the Amen. Acad. it is termed, 
Paris foliis ternis, flore pedunculato erefto, Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Solanum tripbyllum Brafilianum 
Cornutus, Solanum iriphyllum Canadenſe ; and Mo- 
riſon, Solano congener triphyllum Canadenſe. It 
grows naturally in Virginia. 

3. The third ſpecies is, Trillium fore ſeſſili erefto. 
Gronovius calls it, Parts foliis ternatis, flore ſeſſili 
ereFo; Plukenet, Solanum Virginianum triphyllum, 
flore tripetalo atro-purpureo in foliorum finu, abſque 
pediculo, ſeſfili ; and Cateſby, Solanum triphyllum, 
fore hexapetalo : tribus petalis purpureis, ceteris 
viridibus refiexis. It grows naturally in Virginia 


and Carolina. 


Trillium is of the claſs and order Hexandria Tri- wane gh 3 
gynia ; and the characters are, | OT” 
1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of three Linnæn 

oval, patent, permanent leaves. ſyſtem. 
2. CoRoLLa is three ſuboval petals, ſomewhat gt 

larger than the calyx. 8 N ; 
3. STAMINA are ſix awl-ſhaped upright fila- 

ments ſhorter than the calyx, having oblong an- 

theræ of the ſame length. _ | 


4. P1sTILLU® conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


and three filiforme recurved ſtyles, with ſimple 


ſtigmas. | 5 
5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh berry, contain- 


ing three cells. | 5 . 
| 6. SeMIna. The ſeeds are many, and roundiſh., 
dunculato cernuo. Cateſby calls it, Solanum irt- Sr OS Oh 


N ON OCH OO CANON vc Nx. 


CH A P. CCCCLAX:. 


TRYOSTEUM FEVER ROOT, Dr. TINKER's 
WEED, or FALSE IPECACUANHA 


8 ſpecies, called, 
"$pertes, 1. Perfoliate Triofeum. 
2. Narrow-leaved Trioſteum. 


Perfoliate n 


The ſtalks are woody, firm, jointed, and about 
two feet high. The leaves are oblong, broad, 
gfow oppolite by pairs at the joints, and embrace 
the ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers are pro- 


duced in whorls, ſitting cloſe in the boſom of the 
leaves, having no footſtalks ; they are ſmall, and 


of a dark-red or purpliſh colour; they appear 
early in June, and are ſucceeded by round yellow 
berries, which ripen in the autumn. 
and 2. Narrow-leaved Trioſteum. The ſtalks are 
Narrow- herbaceous, jointed, and about a foot and a half 


| Jeaved high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, long, narrow, 
3 and grow oppoſite at the joints. The flowers 


come out ſingly from the wings of the leaves on 


ſhort footſtalks ; they are of a yellow colour, ap- 


F this genus there are only two known 


1. Perfoliate Triaſtenm. The root conſiſts of 
umerous, thick, fleſhy, rough, contorted fibres. 


| 


tumn. 


— — 


pear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 


The roots of both theſe ſpecies are emetic, and 


frequently ſubſtituted in the room of the true He- Medicinal | 


cacuanba; they paſs in America by the name of Set 


Dr. Tinker's Weed, who firſt diſcovered their uſe 


and virtue. | 


They are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in Culture. 
the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in beds of 
light earth. The ſeeds ſometimes remain in the 

ground until the ſecond ſpring after ſowing before 

they make their appearance; which directs us to let 

the ground remain unmoleſted, only kept clean 

from weeds. When the plants come up they 
muſt be ſhaded, kept clean from weeds, duly 
watered all ſummer, and in the autumn may be 


removed to the places where they are deſigned. 


to remain. 

They are alſo propagated by parting of the 
roots, which may be done in the autumn, or early 
in the ſpring, before the ſtalks ariſe. Their 

ſituation 
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ſituation ſhould be moiſt, and in the ſhade, other- 
wiſe they will make very little progrels. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Triofteum floribus 
verticillatis ſeſſilibus. Dillenius calls it, Triofteo- 


ſpermum, latiore folio, flore rutilo. It grows natu- 


rally in the woods of North America.” 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Trioffeum floribus 
oppoſitis pedunculatis. Gronovius calls it, Lonicera 
humilis hirſuta, caule obſolete rubente quadrato, foliis 


lanceolatis adverſis, flore Iuteo ad alas unico; and 


Plukenet, Periclymenum herbaceum rectum Virgi- 
nianum. It grows naturally in Virginia. 
Claſs Trioſleum is of the claſs and order Pentandria 
and order Monogynia; and the characters are, 


in the i. CALYX is a permanent perianthium ſituated 


 ſubulatis quadrifloris acuminatis. the 
Lapp. it is termed, Triticum radice repente, foliis 


vir idibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen cani- 
num arvenſe, J. Gramen Dioſcoridis; Ray, Gramen 


ſpica triticea repens vulgare, caninum didtum; Ge- 


rard, Gramen caninum; and Parkinſon, Gramen 


caninum vulgatius. It grows every- where in tillage- 


fields in England, and all other countries of Eu- 


rope. 


In the Flora. 


rtrowed on the other. 


above the germen, and divided into ſive {pear- 
ſhaped parts, which are as long as the corolla... 

2. COROLLA is one tubular petal. The Luwb 
is ſhorter than the tube; it is erect, and divided 
into five roundiſh lobes, the: lower ones being the 
ſmalleſt. _ V 
3. STAaMina are five filiforme filaments the 
length of the corolla, having oblong anther. 

4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
ſituated below the calyx, a cylindrical ſtyle the 
length of the ſtamina, and a thickiſh ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, nearly threę-cor- 
nered, trilocular berry. | ; 

6. SEMEN. The feed is ſingle, oſſeous, ob- 


. 
* 


tuſely three-cornered, ſulcated, and obtuſe. 
Linnæ in | | | ITT eee 
Syſtem. | 
The cha- 
racers. 
SOD CIOLDLOND [CGI CARATS FADED D COOLS GNCACACQSOSOL OLDIES SY 
. CCCCLXXI. 
ed , WHEAT 
P this genus there are three perennials, | 2. The ſeconds titled, Triticum calycibus trun— 
: TJ : catis quinquefioris, foliis involutis, Caſpar Bauhine 
Species. 1. Couch Graſs, Quick Graſs, Dog's Graſs, or | calls it, Gramen tritici ſpicd mutici ſimili, It grows 
- Wheat Graſe. EE: | naturally in moſt of the ſouthern countries of 
2. Ruſh Wheat Graſs. Europe, and in the Eaſt. 5 1 
3. Sea Wheat Graſs. | I 3. The third is titled, Triticum calycibus multi- 
Common 1, The firſt is the Common Couch Graſs, | foris, floſeulis mucronatis, ſpicd ramoſa. Van Ro- 
ewe of Quick Graſs, Dog's Graſs, or Wheat Graſs. | yen calls it, Poa paniculd ramaſd, floribus alternis 
deccribea. This is that well-known troubleſome graſs which | /efilibus ; Caſpar Bauhine, Gramen maritimum 
; overſpreads all neglected gardens, fields, &c. | paniculã laliaced ; and Scheuchzer, Gramen loliaceum, 
and affords ſo much toil to the gardener and huf- | paniculd ramoſd, maritimum. It grows naturally 
bandman to eradicate it out of his poſſeſſions. It | in the maritime parts of France and Gaul. 5 
is 80 well known to need any een Bft 88 
the root, troubleſome as it is to the gardener, is Triticum is of the claſs and order Triandria Clas 
Medicinal of excellent virtue, being a fine diuretic and Digynia; and the characters are, VEE args : 
properties attenuant, and is frequently uſed in medicine, FF I OF 2 „ ok _ 
but principally in aperient ſpring - drinks for | 1. CaLyx is a glume compoſed of two oval, Sytem. 
ſweetening of the blood. 3 obruſe, concave valves, and containing about The cha- 
The other two ſpecies are inſignificant graſſes, | three flowers. Yn | raQers, 
which are never cultivated ; ſo that I ſhall paſs. 2. CoROLLA is two nearly equal valves as large - 
them over with barely giving their titles, for the | as the calyx. The exterior valve is ventricoſe 
ſatisfaction of thoſe who may expect to find them | and pointed; and the interior one is plane. 
| in ß 8 ; ee 3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments, | 
Titles. 1. The firſt ſort is titled, Triticum 'calycibus be Ss 15 


having oblong 'bifurcated antheræ. 1 

4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen 

| and two capillary reflexed ſtyles, with plunioſe | 
ſtigmas. er 

. PzRICarpiuM. There is none. The co - 
rolla cheriſhes the ſeed, opens, and ſends ite 
forth when rip e: / l 


obtuſe at both ends, convex 
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CCCCLAXI.. 


TROLLIUS, GLOBE RANUNCULUS. 


"HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 
> diſtinguiſhed by the names of,  _ 
1. Ihe European Globe Flower. 

2. The Aſiatic Globe Flower. 


1. The European Globe Flower. This ſpecies 
goes under different names in different places, 


In ſome parts it is called the Globe Ranunculus; 


in others, the Double Crow-flower, and the Glo- 
boſe Crow-foot : Others, again, know it by no 
other name than Locker Gowlans; and many call 
it the Troll-flower, Trollius. The Gardener now 


will be certain what this ſpecies is which is 


under conſideration; and he may be inſtructed 
that the moſt natural Engliſh name for this plant 


1s the Globe Flower, as referring to no other 
genus; and to diſtinguiſh it from the other, the 
word European ſhould be added, which makes it 
a compleat title. The European Globe Flower 


hath a ſmall root, compoſed of ſeveral black 


fibres, from which ſpring ſeveral leaves, with 


long footſtalks, of a fine deep-green colour; 


thele in their general figure are nearly round, 


but they are cut almoſt to the bottom into five | 
principal parts, which are alſo divided, and deeply 
notched at the edges. 
about two feet in height; it is uſually of a pale- 
green colour, ſmooth, round, hollow, and is 


The flower-ſtalk riſes to 


divided into branches near the top, for the ſup- 


ornamented with leaves, that fit cloſe, having 
no footſtalks, 


gularity and beauty, on its own ſeparate foot- 


port of the different flowers; beſides which it is 


The ſtalks divide into a few 
other branches only, that are ſmaller near the 


top, and each is crowned by a large, yellow, 


globular flower, ſtanding naked, with great ſin- 


ſtalk. Each flower is compoſed of ſeveral large 
concave petals, which ſo turn inwards, that they 
appear folded or rolled up together; and thus 


they conſtitute at firſt a perfect ſphere or globe, 


being entirely cloſed at the top, and which at- 


terwards expands, and opening, diſcloſes the ſta- 


mina, but ſtill retaining its round ſhape, though 
The petals that 


not in ſo perfect a degree. 


compoſe each flower are generally ten or twelve; 
they are of a golden-yellow colour: The plant 
will be in blow by the beginning of June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. | 


and 
Aſiatie 

Globe 
Flower 


deſcribed. 


the Aſiatic Trollius, 


2. The Aſiatic Globe Flower. This plant hath 
not ſuch a juſt right to that appellation as the 
firſt ſpecies, for the petals ſpread open ; in the 


eſſential characters, however, it differs in no re- 
ſpect from that, proving itſelf thereby to be of | 


the ſame family, and for diſtinction is called 
or Globe Flower. The 
leaves are large, growing upon long footſtalks, 


and their colour is a pale but fine green; they 


reſemble thoſe of the Aconite, and are divided 
like them, being cut into larger and not ſo many 


| converge like the other, the ſtamina have a very 


pretty effect in this flower, and the nectaria are 
very ſingular. Theſe flowers are of an elegant 
Vol. I. 


71 


parts as the former ſort. As the petals do not 


3 


. — 


ſaffron colour, and will be in blow in May, tho? 


they will not always produce ſeeds, 
This ſpecies naturally loves moiſture ; ſo that 
it ſhould be planted in a cool ſhady border, where 
it will be more vigorous, flower ſtronger, and 
be moſt likely to produce ſeeds; which, in ſuch 
a ſituation, it ſometimes does to perfection. 
Both theſe ſpecies are eafily propagated by 
parting of the roots, or ſowing the ſeeds. Sep- 
tember is the beſt ſeaſon for the former, though 
it may be done any time in the winter or ſpring, 


Proper 
ſituation 


and ſoil; 


Method 
of propa- 
gating 
them. 


and they will grow very well; and as a couple 


of plants of each fort will be ſufficient to join In 


the collection, if the offsets can be obtained, 


this will be the eaſieſt and beſt way. When 


more plants are wanted, or they are raiſed for 


ſale, the moſt expeditious way of having plenty 
is to ſow the ſeeds. A rich border of common 


garden mould made fine, in a cool part of the 


garden, is proper for them; and if they are co- 
vered hardly half an inch deep, they will come 


up, and grow exceedingly well. They may be ſown 


ſoon after they are ripe, or kept until the end of 


February; the latter of which I rather prefer, 


becauſe if they are ſown early in Auguſt they 


often come up that autumn, and are liable, 


without the care of covering in winter is beſtowed _ 


on them, to be thrown out of the ground by 
the froſts. 


When they are planted out finally, 


the worſt and coldeſt part of the garden ſhould 


be allotted them. Our Globe Flower grows 


common by the ſides of ditches in Wales, and 


many parts of the North, which directs us to its 


culture and ſituation in gardens ; and the Aſiatic 


ſort is no leſs fond (if the term may be allowed) 
of ſuch low life, but which nevertheleſs ought to 


enhance its eſteem with the Gardener ; for grow- 


ing and flouriſhing where moſt other plants will 
not, they thereby keep the meaneſt part not un- 


occupied, or deſtitute of ornament and ſplendor. 


1. The European Globe Flower is titled, Tol. Ti. les. 


ius corollis conniventibus neftariis longitudine ſtami- 
In the Flora Suecia it is termed, Helleborus 


num. 


fore clauſo erecto petiolato, caule ſimpliciſimo; in 


the Hortus Cliffort. Helleborus foliis angulatis mul- 


_ tifidis, flore globoſo. Gerard calls it, Ranunculus 


g loboſus; Dodonæus, Ranunculus flore globoſo; 
and Caſpar Bauhine, Ranunculus montanus aconiti- 
folio, fore globoſo. It grows common in many 


parts of the North of England, and Wales, by 
the ſides of mountains, ditches, and woods; and 


in ſuch places it is alſo found in Sweden, and in 
many parts of Germany. 

2. The Aſiatic Globe Flower is titled, Trollius 
corollis patentibus, nectariis longitudine petalorum. 
Euxbaum calls it, Trollius humilis, flore patulo ; 


Tournefort, Helleborus niger orientalis, ranunculi 
| folio, fore nequaquam globoſo; and Amman, Hel. 


leborus aconiti folio, flore globoſo croceo. 
naturally in Siberia and Cappadocia, _ 
Trollius 1s of the claſs and order Polyandria 
Polygynia; and the characters are, 
1. CALYx. There is none. | 
wl ee ee COOLS 


It grows 


Claſs 

and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſl) fem. 

1 he cha- 
racters. 
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2. CoroLLa conſiſts of about fourteen nearly 


oval connivent petals, and nine narrow, plane, 


incurved, umbilicated neCtaria, that are perforated 


near the baſe on the inſide. 
3. STamiNnaA are numerous briſtly filaments 
fhorter than the corolla, having erect antheræ. 


FC 


THIS detightfol genus, which affords ſuch 


| endleſs variety for the Floriſt, is poſſeſſed 
of about one or two more real ſpecies than that 


to which that prodigious variety belongs, and 


which would be looked upon as excellent flowers, 


were they not ſo much out- ſtripped in beauty by 


infinite varieties, that ſo much engage the at- 
| tention of the curious, is of Turkiſh extraction, 
and has been known in Europe a little more 


Whence 
and when 
Tulips 
were firſt 
introduc- 
ed into 
and culti- 
voated in 


Europe. 


theſe uncommonly elegant and well-known flowers. | 


The Tulip, with its few real ſpecies, but almoſt 


than two hundred years. Geiner mentions a 


Tulip that he ſaw in blow at Augſburg in the 


year 1559, which was raiſed from ſeeds brought 
from Conſtantinople. Indeed it is no wonder that 
ſo fine a flower ſhould employ the ſkill of the 
| beſt gardeners in its increaſe ; for not very long 
after, we find many ſorts of the Tulip mentioned 
by botanic writers, all which appear to be but 


poor flowers, in compariſon of our preſent ſorts: 
And though I mention theſe as poor flowers, it 


muſt be comparatively only; for the very worlt 


fort, were they not outſtripped by ſuch a profu- 


ſion, has charms enough to recommend it. So 


large a flower, elevated upon a firm and elegant 
ſtalk, compoſed of ſuch large broad petals, let 


their figure or colour be what it will, would be 


very engaging, whilſt backed with novelty. Whe- 
ther diligence was afterwards uſed in procuring 
bulbs from their native places of growth, and 


whether the few plants then in Europe were 


multiplied by ſeeds, is not certain: It was not 
long, however, before they became pretty well 


known to authors; and the ſorts became ſo dif- 


ferent, that I make no doubt, beſides the va- 


Enquiry 


whether 


this plant the 


was 


the an- 
tic nts, 


rieties of our own raiſing, ſeveral forts were ſent 
us from abroad: For Cluſius, about twenty years 


after, mentions a Double Tulip, which probably 
had been ſent into Europe by the bulb. This was | 


butapoor Tulip, as Tulips go now, being compoſed 
of a double ſeries of petals, and its colour was a 
bad green. Beſler, who wrote after this, men- 
tions two more Double Tulips, one with a red, 


and another with a yellow flower; whence it ap- 


pears, that the Double Tulips are nearly of as 
long ſtanding as any in the European gardens. 
From the extracrdinary beauty of this flower, 
it has led many to fancy it to be the Lily of 
Field mentioned by our Saviour, where he 


known to ſays, that “ Solomon, in all his glory, was not 


arrayed like one of them.“ But theſe perſons ſhould 


capſules, collected into a head. 


4. PisrIILuu conſiſts of numerous germina, 
ſitting cloſe in a columnar form, having no ſtyle, 
but are terminated by pointed ſtigmas. | 

5. PERIcarRPiuM conſiſts of numerous oval 


6. SEMINa. The ſeeds are ſingle. 


CCCCLXXIII. 


the T U 1 1 


conſider that the very meaneſt flower, which the 
Almighty has cloathed in his wiſdom, exceeds 


any thing that Art can reach in human con- 


trivance. It does not appear, however, that the 


Tulip ever grew naturally in Judea; nor, 


tho? it is a plant of ſuch ſingular beauty, that it 
The 


was ever known to the antients at all. 
Greeks make no mention of it, neither is there 


any word in all that language by which we can 


ſuppoſe they mean to expreſs it; though it was 


a native of their own country, and in many parts 


nels. 


abounded in its native luxuriancy and wild- 
What makes, this more extraordinary 1s, 


that the Greeks were remarkable for their 


botanic ſkill in the former ages (if the term 


for fo early an age may be allowed), were great 


admirers of plants, and very ſtudious of their 
virtues and uſes. This has induced ſome to be- 


lieve, that the plant which Theophraſtus has 
praiſed ſo much (though without any real de- 


ſcription) for its invigorating qualities, muſt be 


the Tulip. But this is a wild conjecture for it 
does not appear that any part of the Tulip, 


either bulb, ſtalk, leaves, or flower, is or ever 


was poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities. Neither is there 


| any plant deicribed by him, that can in any re- 
| ſpect be made to belong to the Tulip; nor 
does it appear that that great botaniſt, his co- 


temporaries, predeceſſors, or ſucceſſors, knew 
any thing of this plant. 


lebrated is the Ginſeng of our times; the virtues 


Thoſe perſons judge 
more reaſonably, who think the plant thus ce- 


of which, Theophraitus ſays, an Indian taught 


him. OD f | 
As this plant was fo little known to the an- 
tients, it is no wonder we find it undeſcribed. 


It is uncertain how long the word Tulip has 


been uſed for this flower. It ſeems to be formed 


of the Turkiſh word Tulpent, which, it is faid, 


ſignifies a turban : But why it ſhould be called 
the Tulip, or Turban-Hower, is not ealy to 
gueſs, as its figure 1s very unlike the covering 
uſed by the Turks called the Turban: Beſides, 
the title of Turban-flower 1s given to another 
plant. How long this genus hath been named 


Tulip, and with what propriety it is ſo named, 


is hardly worth while to examine further. Cer- 


Obſerva- 
tions 

upon the 
origin of 
the name, 


tain it is, it has been ſtiled ſo with us, as long as 
we have known the flower; and it is diſtinguiſhed 


in the works of the moſt able Botaniſts under 


the words Tulipa, and Tulipa Turcarum, names ex- 


preſſive 
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FLOWERS. | a 


ſired; and no doubt a ſeed or an offset was nardly 


Extrava- 
gance of 
the Dutch 
in culti- 
vating 
this 
flower. 


Late Blowers. 


thought too extravagant, 
till the year 1637, when 1t began to abate, by the 


flowers, in their beſt ſtate; as has been before 


Obſerva- 
tions on 

the Early 
and Late 
Blowers, 


are now with good reaſon become the moſt 


bringing the colours of this moſt delightful 


Species. 


TheEarly 
vweet- 
ſcented 
European 
Tulip 
deſcrib za. 


| ſpear-ſhaped, of a pale-green colour, and end in 


April; they ſtand upon a weak flender ſtalk in a 
drooping manner, are ſmall in reſpect to a Tulip, 


Their petals end in acute points, and meet at 


cluding the commoneſt of theſe ſorts, for his ob- 


very faſt by the roots, that it ſoon | 
mon; and the Turkiſh Tulip becoming eaſy 


is no Killing it, 


will ſtill ſhow this flower in perfection. It will 
multiply itſelf by the roots, in all deſerted un- 
cultivated places; and it will ariſe with its leaves 
and flowers among the thickeſt rubbiſh and | 
weeds, bidding defiance to all obſtructions, and 


like the head of that reptile. 


preſſive of the country, but which convey no 
real idea of the flower. | | 
This rare and choice plant, which is now 
grown ſo common, and in ſuch perfection in 
the different varieties eſtabliſhed by culture, be- 
gan, ſoon after it was known, to be much de- | 


loſt, without its encreaſe being forwarded with 
all care. But by no people was it propagated 
with greater zeal than the Dutch. The varieties 
became ſoon ſo numerous and different in them- 
ſelves, that they appeared as diſtinct ſpecies, and 
were arranged with different claſſes or aſſortments 
according to their time of flower, &c. Theſe 
were diſtinguiſhed by the Early Blowers, and the 
s. The zeal of the people for this 
flower roſe at length to ſuch a height, that no 
price, for one that was good and ſcarce, was 
This phrenzy raged 


timely interpoſition of the States of Holland and 
Welt Friezeland, who limited the price of theſe 


Ober ved. | | | 

The Early ſpecies were the ſort of Tulips 

that was ſo mach coveied in the above- 

mentioned period, and for the bulbs of which 

ſingly ſuch extravagant prices were given. All 

the Early forts fall very ſhort in number and 
beauty of thoſe called Late Blowers, which 


cultivated ; and which are propagated by the 
Dutch, Englith, and other floriſts, with much 
induſtry and art. They beſtow great pains | 
in breaking them from the breeders, and 


flower to perfection; the method of which I 
have already given. The Floriſt, the Botaniſt, 


and Gardener, now mult ſee what remains, in- 


ſervation in the flower-garden ; and they are, 

1. The Early Sweet-ſcentcd European Tulip. 

2. The Turkiſh Tulip, including all the forts. 

1. The Early Sweer-ſccnted European Tulip. 
This plant, though of our own growth, ſeems 
to have been long overlooked. When once it 
came to be taken notice of, it was coveted by 
all lovers of flowers; but it propagated itſelf ſo 

grew com- 

to be purchaſed, and outſtripping it fo much in 
beauty, the former was neglected by moſt, as of 
{mall value: it may be ſeen, however, in almoſt 
every place where it has been planted, for there 
A garden that has for many | 
years. been over-run with weeds, and neglected, 


ſeeming to outvie them in low life. | 
The leaves of this fort are long and narrow, 


acute points, The flowers will be ripe early in 


and have a property which belongs to few of that 
tribe, viz. being poſſeſſed of an agreeable odour. 


the ends; which occaſions its going by the cant 
name of Snake's cad, it being in ſhape a little 


This is a ſpecies that no good collection of 
flowers :vuld be without; and though it has not 
the ſplendor of the Turkiſh Tulip, yet it is rather 
an clegant plant; and its coming fo early, ana 


ſhould be planted in borders of the lower-garden z 


years in an uncultivated ſtate, 


ing Tulips, to find a few with ſtalks in a ſtrange able pro. 


by forming a large cluſter of theſe fine flowers. 
I have had ſeven fine flowers growing upon one 


fine ſtripes : They are chiefly the Baquettes that are 


are to be marked, and placed ſeparately in the 3 i 


| ſingle flower and ſtalk. But though they are 


years together in large cluſters ; and many of 


appeared in the ſame c 
ever obſerved, that the moſt branching Tulip, 


richeſt ſoils, which will more probably continue 
them in that uncommon ſtate. 


fection. 
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being poſſeſſed of fragrance, are properties that 
ought to be taken into conſideration in the eſti- 
mate of its value. | SOT” 

2. The Turkiſh Tulip, in its numberleſs va- Turkiſh 
rieties, affords pleaſure to all, whether Botaniſt, Tolip 
Gardener, or Floriſt, What has been ſaid of 4etcibed. 
them, perhaps, might ſerve for all; neither is 
there any thing material to be added here, for a 
perion's own judgment will dire& him how to 
diſpoſe a few of them to advantage in the plea- 
ſure-ground, where no general collection of 
flowers is aimed at. 5 

The Early forts, as has been obſcrved, natu- Proper 
rally demand a place in well-ſheltered beds that ſituation. 
are in view of the ſitting- room; telling the be- 
holders, that they are the van-guard only of a 
large troop, which is to follow in order. | 

The Double Tulips, and the Broken flowers, 
are fit for any place, tho' they do beſt in an open 
expoſure, and not under the drip of trees, - Theſe 


and to encreale the variety, a few of that well- 
known Tulip called the Parrot, ſhould be mixed 
with them. In wildernets-quarters and wilds 
the meaneſt Tulips ſhould be ſet, and left for 
Broken flowers 
with the properties of Tulips, would be out of 
character for ſuch places, were they to ſucceed in 
them. The Common Red, and the Common 
Yellow, with their acute-pointed petals, ſhew 
real Nature here. If theſe are careleſsly fer 
amongſt trees, in the middle of the quarter, 
they will, when unremoved for years, eaſily pro- 
duce their flowers, and add an air of gaiety and 
beauty to ſuch places, yet ſtill retain their native 
ſimplicity. | | . | 

It is not uncommon, in a collection of breed- remark: 


luxuriance, dividing into ſeveral branches, there- 38 
10me 
ſorts. 
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ſtalk in this manner, and which have broken into 


moſt liable to this ſport of Nature, which, when 
it happens, forms a moſt ſingular and wonderful, 
as well as beautiful and majeſtic plant. Theſe 


flower-border, in the richeſt ſoil, and they will 
form a large bough, which will excite admiratign. 
As this is accidental, and a variety only, they 
are liable to loſe that branching property, and 
the year following to appear regular, with their 


liable, they are not very ſubject to return in that 
manner; for I have had them flower for many 


their offsets, when they came to blow, have 
loſtered manner; tho* I 
if left in the ground all ſummer, always pro- 
duced its flowers the ſucceeding ſpring on a ſingle 
upright ſtem, in the uſual way; ſo that when 
this ſingularity appears, they muſt be regularly 
taken up, as ſoon as the leaves are decayed, and 
when planted again muſt always be ſet in the 


Theſe particu- 
larly muſt be early ſupported as they advance in 
height, or they will be pretty ſure of being 
broken off by the winds before they come to per- 
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The Floriſt has had enough of the culture of Cultore, 
all the ſorts of the Tulip, and the Gardener will 
find they will multiply themſelves fait enough 
the bulb. As we ſuppoſe what we have 
treated of to be only border flowers, they may 
ſhare in the ſame kind of culture, and will do 

| | very 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


very well to be removed every other year, except | 


the Cluſter-Tulips above-mentioned. At the 
time of removal their offsets ſhould be taken 
off, and they may be ſet immediately again with 


other flower-roots. Such red and common Tu- 


Titles, 


lips as are planted among trees in vilderneſs- 
works, may be left purely to Nature; they will 


flower every year, their bunches grow larger, and - 


will be very ornamental without trouble. 
1. The Early Sweet-ſcented European Tulip 
is titled, Tulipa flore ſubnutante, foliis lanceolatis. 


_ Caſpar Bavhine calls it, Tulipa minor lutea Italica; 


allo, Tulipa minor lutea Gallica. It grows natu- 
rally in Italy, and the South of France. 


2. The Turkiſh Tulip is, Tulipa flore erecto, 
Feliis ovato-lanceolatis, 


| In the Aortus Cliffort. it 
is termed ſimply, Tulipa. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Tulipa genus fere totum ; and others, Tulipa 


Turcarum. It grows naturally in Cappadocia, 


| 


Tulipa is of the claſs and order Hexandria Mo- 
nogynia; and the characters are, 
I. CaLyx. There is none. | 

2. CoxoLLa. The corolla is bell-ſhaped, and 
2 of ſix oblong, oval, erect, concave 
petals. | 5 | 

3. STAMINA are fix very ſhort awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments, with quadrangular, oblong, ere&, diſtant 
antherz, | | 

4. PrsTILLUM is a large, oblong, roundiſh, 
three-cornered germen, without any ſtyle, but a 


_ triangular, three-lobed, permanent ſtigma. 


5. PRERICARPIUu is a three-cornered capſule, 
compoſed of three valves, and containing three 
cells. | | 
6. Semina. The ſeeds are many, plane, ſemi- 
circular, and lie. oyer each other in a double 
Rene. 5 | 


--" 


Claſs and 
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the Lin- 
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| Species, | 


Common 


TUSSILAGCO, COLT'' FOOT: 


NME perennials for this place are, 
1. Common Colt's Foot. 5 
Alpine Colt's Foot. I 
Anandria, or Siberian Colt's Foot. 
Lapland Colt's Foot. 
Common Butter- Bur. 

Small- white Butter- Bur. 

Long: ſtalked Butter-Bur. 
1. Common Colt's Foot. 


* 


The 
ſtalks are ſimple, thick, tender, hollow, imbri- 


come out ſingly from the tops of the ſtalks; 


they are large, of a pale- yellow colour, and very 
beautiful; they appear in March and April, and 
are ſucceeded by downy ſeeds, which ripen ſoon 


angulated, indented, hoary, and grow on ſtrong 
all ſummer. 


after. The leaves ariſe after the flowers are 
paſt; they are very large, nearly heart-ſhaped, 


footſtalks; they continue until the autumn, when 


Medicinal 
properties 


Alpine, 


hollow, and three or four inches high. The 


they die to the roots, and freſh ones ariſe in the | 


wrns. | 
This ſpecies is held pectoral, is frequently 
uſed in decoctions, and the dried leaves are a 


principal ingredient in the Britiſh Herb Tobacco. 


The flowers have ſufficient beauty to entitle 


this plant to a place in any garden; but it grows 
wild every where, and when once it has taken 
_ poſſeſſion of a garden, creeps ſo faſt by the roots, 
as ſoon to overſpread every thing that is near | 


It. 2 | 
2. Alpine Colt's Foot. The root is ſmall, and 
creeping. The ſtalk is almoſt naked, upright, 


flowers come out ſingly from the tops of the 
ſtalks ; they are of a purple colour, appear in 
March and April, and are followed by downy 


f ö The root is long, 
Colt's Foot white, and creeping under the ſurface. 


cated, and five or ſix inches high. The flowers 


— — 


I they die, and freſh ones ariſe in the ſpring. 


all ſummer. | „„ 
4. Lapland Colt's Foot. The ſtalk is upright, and 
imbricated, downy, and ſupports a few flowers 


| 


againſt fevers and pſtilential dilorders, 


ſeeds, which ripen ſoon after. The leaves are 
almoſt round, crenated, ſmooth, of a dark bright- 
green colour on their upper-ſide, downy under- 


neath, have footſtalks about three inches long, 
and continue until the end of autumn, when 


3. Anandria, or Siberian Coit's Foot. The 
ſtalk is about three or four inches high, and ſup- 
orts one flower at the top. The leaves are 


yrated, oval, and grow cloſe to the ground. 


The flowers appear early in the ſpring, and are 
ſoon changed into down ; but the leaves continue 


at the top, growing in a kind of thyrſe. The 
leaves are oval, acute, white, and downy under- 


Siber jan, 


and 
Lapland 
Colt's 
Foot. 


neath. The flowers come out in March or 


April, and ſoon fade; but the leaves continue 


5. Common Butter-Bur, The root is thick, fleſhy, 


and creeping juſt below the ſurface of the earth, 


blackiſh without, white within, ſtrongly ſcented, 


hot, and bitteriſn to the taſte. The ſtalks are hol- 


low, thick, about ſix inches high, ariſe early in the 
ſpring, and ſupport the flowers, growing on oval 


Common 
Butter- 
Bur | 
deſcribed. 


ſpikes at the top. The flowers are of a purpliſh 
colour, appear in March, and are ſoon over. 


When the flowers are paſt, the leaves come up; 
they are large, about two feet broad, roundiſh, 
heart-ſhaped at the baſe, cut into angles on their 
edges, downy on the underſide, and grow on 
thick ſtrong footſtalks; they continue all ſum- 
mer, in the autumn decay, and every ſpring freſh 
ones ariſe after the flowers are pait. 


The roots are aperient, deobſtruent, and good Its uſes, 


6. Small 
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and 
Long- 
ſtalked 
Butter- 
Bur 


deſcribed, Paſt, the leaves atiſe, as of the other forts... 


Culture. 


Titleb, 


6. Small White Butter- Bur. 
almoſt naked, about three inches high, and ſuſ- 
tain a ſmall bunch of white flowers at the top; 
they appear early in the ſpring, and after they 
are paſt the leaves ariſe, and continue all ſum- 
mer; at the end of which they decay, and freſh 
ones ariſe the ſpring after; 

7. Long-ſtalked Butter-Bur The ſtalks are 
thick, hollow, tender, fix or eight inches high, 
and ſupport the flowers in an oblong thyrſe at the 
top; they appear in March, and after they are 


There is no miſſing of the culture of any of 
theſe ſorts. Plant the roots at any time of the 


year, but eſpecially | in the autumn, and every 
bit of them will grow. They chiefly like moiſture: 
and good ground, and. being thus' ſituared- they 
will encreaſe perhaps faſter than you would de- 


fire, 
1. Comtnon Colt's Foot i is titled, THflago ſeapo 


imbricato unifloro, folits fubcordatis "angulatis denri- 


culatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, THilago vulga- 
ris; Cluſius, &c. Tufilago. It grows naturally 
in moiſt places in England, and molt countries of 
Europe. 

2. Alpine Colt's Foot is; Th lago ſcapò ſub- 


nudo unifloro, foliis cordato-orbicalalis crenatis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Tuſilago Alpina rotundi- | 
71 lago Alpina rotundifolia 


Folia _L/abra 3 allo, - 
caneſcens; and Cluſius, Tuffilago Alpina 1. fore 
evanido; alſo, Tuſſilago Alpina 2. 


nd Siberian mountains. 

3. Anandria, or Siberian Colt's Foot is, Tu 
ilago ſcapo unifloro ſubſquamoſo erecto, foliis lyrato- 
ovatis. In the Amen. Acad. it is termed ſimply, 
Anandris; in the Hortus Upſal. T PI lago ſcapo uni- 
flora, calyce clauſo. Gmelin calls j it, T lago (capo 
uniſtoro, caiyce ſubaperto. 

beria. | 

4. Lapland Colt's F 7oot is, Tuſſlago thyrſo fa#ti- 
27ato, floribus radiatis, Gmelin calls it, Tufilago 
ſcapo imbricato foribus ſpicatis radiatis, foliis infra 

incauis acutis; Haller, Petaſiles ſcapo pauciſloro, 
foliis ſuvtus tomentofts albiſimis ; and Caſpar Bau- 
nes Cacalia tomentoſa. It grows naturally in 
the hollows and valleys belonging to the Alps of 
Lapland, Helvetia, and Siberia. | 

3. Common Butter-Bur is, Tuf} lago thyr ſo 
ovals, foſculis ommbus bermaphrditis. Camme- 

zarius calls it, Tiago major; Caſpar Bauhine, 


Voi. I. 
74 


It grows na- 


turally on the Helvetian, Auſtrian, Bohemian, l ronoue- ſhaped, narrow, whole, and longer than 


It is a native of Si- | 


[Un EI A 
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The ſtalks are | 


* 
* 
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* 
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| [ equal ſeales: „ bo onion, nid 
2. Corxoita, The campo flower is vas 
- |. rious, 


Y 


to K 
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Prgh tes major et Ks: Gerard, Petafi tes; and 
Parkinſon, Petaſites vulgaris. It grows common 
in moiſt meadows and paſtures in England, and 
ſeveral parts 6f Europe. 

6. Small White Butter-Bur is, T uf lago thyrſo 
faftigiato, floſculis femineis nudis paucis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls ite Petafites minor; and Camme- 
rarius, Petaſites flore allo. It grows naturally on 
the Alps, and other mountainous parts of Eu- 
rope. 

7. Long: ſtalked Butter-Bur is, 7. Mage 
oblong, Foſculis femineis nadis plurimis. Dulleni 
calls it, Petaſtes major, floribus pedunculis Jong is 
inſidentibus; and Buxbaum, Petaſiles in medio 
majoribus foſeutis, reliquis minoribus. It. grows 
naturally in ſome meadows near a pee 


and is omnes in Hollands — many 8 
Germany. 


—— 
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| Tufilago. is of the chf and 6 198 Here Chats 
| Pohygemia eee and the characters are, er 
; in the 
1, Carv®,: The general a is cylindrical; Linnzan 
and compoſed of fifteen'or Tomy GAY Apear- 
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7 rafters." "oy 


The florets are either. all hermaphrodites,: | 
or elſe hermaphrodites only in the diſæ. An her- 
maphrodite floret is one funnel-ſhaped petal, cut 
at the brim into four or elſe five acute reflexed 
ſegments, which are longer than the calyx. 

"The female florets, where there are any, are 


— 


the calyx. | 

3. STamina of the kermaphrodites are five very | 
ſhort capillary filaments, having A cylindrical tu- 
bular anthera. 


44 


| 4. Pisrir run of the lade be e conſiſts 


22 


of a ſhort germen, a filiforme ſtyle longer than : 
the ſtamina, and a thickiſh ſtigma. | 
Ot the females, it conſiſts of a ſhort germen, ' 
a filiforme ſtyle the length of che e Rh ; 
and a thickiſh bifid ſtigma. 1 
. PERICARPIUMH. There i is none. 
6. Semen of the hermaphrodites is Eagle ; 
oblong, compreſſed, and crowned with hairy ſti- 
pitated down. 
The ſ-eds of the females, if there are any, are 

ſimilar to thoſe of the hermaphrodites. 


Jo The receptacle is naked; 
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Species. 


Great 


round, ſmooth, gloſſy, firm, naked, and five or 
ſix feet high. The flowers terminate the tops of 


Cat's Tail 


deſeribed. 


| Culture, 


having a few of them to be ready for obſerva- | 
tion, it may be eaſily effected by planting the | 


Titles. | ; | 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Typha paluſtris major; 


and moſt countries o Europe. ; 


S pecies, 


Common 
Bilberry. 


of a dark-green colour. The flowers come out 


July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. | 
2. Narrow-leaved Cat's Tail. The root is 


Theſe plants grow common in our ditches, 3 ES | 
II. Females cloſely ſurrounding the Stalk, and 


branching, and about two feet high. The leaves 
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TT PH A. CAT's TAIL, or REEDö-MA CE. 


HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus 
yet known, called, 
1. Great Cat's Tail, or Reed-Mace. 
2. Narrow-leaved Cat's Tail. 
1. Great Cat's Tail, or Reed - Mace. The root 
is hard, thick, creeping, of a white colour, and 
poſſeſſed of numerous fibres. The leaves are 
flaggy, nearly ſword-ſhaped, ſharp on the edges; 
and three or four feet long. The ſtalks are 


the ſtalk in a moſt denſe ſpike; they appear in 


white, creeping, and hung with many fibres. 


The leaves are ſemi-cylindrical, ſmooth, and of | 


a dark-green colour. The ſtalk is round, up- 
right, firm, and naked. The flowers are pro- 
duced in ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks; they 
ar.about the ſame time with the former, an 
the ſeeds ripen accordingly. - 


brooks, and ſtanding waters, but are never cul- 
tivated : Nevertheleſs, if a perſon is deſirous of 


roots in the autumn, in ſome ditch or moiſt 
place, or by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon after they are 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Typha foliis ſub- 
enfiformibus, ſpicd maſculi femineaque approximatis. 


Gerard ſimply, Typhaz and Parkinſon, Typha 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Typha foliis ſemicy- 
linaricis, ſpicd maſenld feminedque remotis. In the 
Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed ſimply, Typha. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Typha paluſtris, clave 
gracili; alſo, Typha paluſtris minor; John Bau- 
hine, Typha paluſtris media; and Parkinſon, Typba 
minor. It grows naturally in England, and moſt 
countries of Europe. | | 


'  Typha is of the claſs and order Monoecia Trian- Claſs and 


dria 5 and the characters are, Order 
1 1 | in the 
| 1 4 Linnæaa 
I. Males terminating the ſtalk, ßen. 


| x3 th 2 OED 55 1 „ The cha⸗ 
1. Catyx. The common amentum is cylin- racers, 


drical, denſe, and conſtant. The perianthium 
conſiſts of three briſtly leaves. . 
2. Cox oLLA. There is none. 5 
3. STAMINA are three capillary filaments the 
length of the calyx, having oblong pendulent 
anthers, | e 


ſituated below the Males. 


x. Cal vx confiſts of ſoft downy hairs. 


| 2. COROLLA, There is none. 


3. PisTiLLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, an 
awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and a capillary permanent 
ſtigma. „ 1 . 

4. PERICARPIUNMH. There is none. The fruit 
are numerous, and conſtitute a cylinder. | 
5. SEMEN. The feed is ſingle, oval, retains 


Paliſtris maxima. It grows naturally in England, 


OW 1 


the ſtyle, and fits on the capillary down. 
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FACCINIUM, WHORTLE-BERRY, 


F this genus are, | | 3 
O 1. The Common Bilberry, or Whortle- 
. 9 5 
2, Great Bilberry-Buſn. 

3. White Bilberry. 
4. Red Whorts, or Whortle-Berries. 


5. Cranberry. | 


6. Marſh Virginian Whortle-Berry. 
1. The Common Bilberry, Black-Wort, or 
Whortle-Berry. The ſtalk is ſhrubby, angular, 


are oval, oblong, lightly ſerrated, ſmooth, and 


the branches; they are of a greeniſh- white co- 
lour, appear in April and May, and are ſucceeded 
by thoſe large and well-known eatable berries, 
called Bilberries, Black-Whorts, or W hortle- 
Berries. | 3 

2, Great Bilberry-Buſh, The ſtalk is woody, Gt 
branching, and three feet high. The leaves are pijperty- 
oval, entire, veined, of a thin contexture, and Buſh, 
whitiſh underneath. The flowers grow ſingly on 
their own ſeparate and diſtin& footſtalks; they _ 
are of a whitiſh-purple colour, appear in April 
and May, and are ſucceeded by large berries, 
which ripen in July. 


ſingly on footſtalks from the ends and ſides of 


| 3. White Bilberry, The ftalks are woody, White 
| — branching, Biiberry» 


Whortle- 


hd. —_— ” wy 
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branching, and a foot and a half or two feet high, 
The leaves are oval, entire, and downy under- 


neath. The towers come out in {mall cluſters | 


from the ends and ſides of the branches; they 
are of a greeniih-white colour, appear in May, 


and are {ucceeded by berries Which are at firit 


green, and afterwards of a white colour when 
ripe, 

4. Red Whorts, or Whortle-Berries, 
flaiks are 'yery ſlender, branching, and feldgry 
more than 8 inches high. The leaves are oval, 
ſmooth, of a thick conſiſtence, ſpotted under 

Neath, and continue green all the year. The 
flowers are produced in cluſters from the ends 
of the branches; they are of a reddiſh Fop urs 
appear in April and May; and are ſucceeded, by 
juicy berries, which are of an elegant red colour 
ar + 


Red 
Whorts, 


for tarts. 
5. Cranberries. 
and lie almoſt flat on the ground, and ſtrike root 
as they lie. The leaves are ſmall, oval, entire, 
and their edges turn backward. The flowers are 
produced from the upper - parts of the branches 

on long ſlender footſtalks; they are of a red co- 

lour, appear in May and June, and are ſucceeded 

by thoſe celebrated berries for tarts, called Cran- 
berries, which ripen in the end of July and Au- 

and 6. Marſh Virginian Whortle- Berry. The ſtalks 
Marſh | 4 led ok imbricated, trailing, and ſtrike 
Viirgio1an root as they lie on the ground. The leaves are 
Berry Oval, entire, and their edges turn backward, 
deſcribed. T he flowers are produced from the upper-parts, 


Cranber- 
ries, 


2 greeniſh-white colour, appear in May, and are 
ſucceeded by very large red berries, which ſeldom 
ripen in Englanßc. | 1 | 
None of theſe are what are properly called cul- 


The 


The 55 this ſpecies are highly eſteemed 
The ſtalks are lender, long, | 


of the branches on ſlender footſtalks; they are of 


——— 


dunculis unifloris, foliis ſerratis ovatis deciduis, caule 
angulato. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Vitis idæa 
foliis oblongis crenatis, fructu nigricante; John 
Bauhine, Vitis idea anguloſa; Dalechamp, Myr- 
tilius Cermanica & vitis idea ; and Gerard, Vac 
ana nigra, It grows naturally in woods in molt 
of the northern countries of Europe. 

2. The Great Bilberry-Buſh is, Vaccinium pe- 
dunculis unifloris, foliis integerrimis ovalibus bfi 
ciliatis. In the Flara Kuecis it is termed, Vac- 
cinium foliis ovalibus integerrimis deciduis; in the 
Flora Lapp. Vaccinium foliis annuis integerrimis. 


| Calpar Bauhine calls it, Vitis idea foltis ſubrotun- 


ais _— John Bauhine, Vitis idea magna 
quibu/aam, I. myrtyllus grandis; Cluſius, Fitis 
des TH: Gerard, Jian idæa foliis Jubrotyndis ma- 
jor ; and Parkinſon, Vaccinia nigra fruttu majere: 
It grows naturally in mountainous places in Eng- 
Europe, 


licibus, foliis integerrimis 
4. Red Whortle-Berry is, Vaccinium raremis 
terminalibys nutantibus, foliis obovatis ravolutis in- 


is termed, Vaccinium foliis obuerſe .ovatis peren- 
nantibus, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Vitis idea. folits 
ſubrotundis nen crenatis, baccis rubris;, John Bau- 


buxeis foliis. It grows naturally in mountainaus 
places in the North of England, and moſt of the 
cold countries of Europe, eee 0 


E — — 
— 
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tivated plants, but may be made to grow in 


ſiuitable ſoils and ſituations. The firſt four ſorts | 


grow naturally in cold, but light ſandy woods, 


undiſturbed ſoils, which have very little produce 
Except them and moſs. N RTE) 
| Culture. 


be well dug, and kept clean from weeds the firſt 
Part of the ſummer; and when the berries are well 
ripened, ſow them in patches, covering them over 
with a quarter of an inch depth of earth only 
From this time let the place remain undiſturbed, 


In order to cultivate the laſt two, let the bogs 


pull up no weeds, and in the, ſpring, or the ſpring 


following, for they ſometimes lie two years, the 


Cranberry plants will ariſe, and by the creeping 


branches will propagate themſelves faſt enough. 


he ſixth ſort, being a native of Virginia, the 
| ſeeds muſt be procured from thence, kept in 
| ſand, and ſown as ſoon as poſſible after their ar- 
rival. The firſt four ſorts may be raiſed in the 
ſame manner, if the ſoil be ſuitable ; otherwiſe, 
though the plants come up, they will make very 
little progreſs, and by degrees will decay, and 
come to nothing. = | Ls 
All theſe forts may be propagated by taking 
up the roots from the places where they naturally 
grow, with a large quantity of mould to them, 
and planting them in a ſimilar ſituation ; they will 
frequently grow in ſuch places, and ſoon make 
great encreale ; but for gardens their culture is 
not worth the attempt. | | | 


Titles, 1, The Bilberry Shrub is titled, Vaccinium pe- 


5. Cranberry is, Vaccinium foliis integerrimis 


Lapp. Vaccinium ramis filiformibus repentibus, foliis 
ovatis perennantibus. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Vitis 
idea paluſtris; John Bauhine, Oxycoccus, ſeu vac- 


| cinia paluſtris, Gerard, Vaccinia paluſtria; and 
| heaths, &c. the laſt two on bogs, and marſny 


Parkinſon, Vaccinium paluſtre. It grows naturally 
on bogs, and cold, moiſt, turfy places in the 
North of England, and moſt of the colder coun- 
tries of Europe. 55 4/3 

6. Marſh Virginian Whortle-Berry is, Vacci- 
nium foliis integerrimis revolutis ovatis, caulibus 
repentibus ſiliformibus hiſpidis. Plukenet calls it, 
Vitis idea paluſtris Americana, gy ſplenden- 
tibus foliis, fruftu grandiore rubro plurimis intus 


giniana, frufiu majore. 


rica. f | 
Vaccinium is of the claſs and order Ofandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, 
1. CAL vx is a very ſmall perianthium 
above the germen. * 

2. CoROLLA is one bell-ſhaped petal, divided 

at the brim into four revoluted ſegments. 

3. STAMINa are eight {imple filaments, having 
two horned antheræ, opening at the point, and 
_ furniſhed with two ſpreading ariſtæ on the out- 

ſide. e 

4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a germen ſituated 

below the calyx, a ſimple ſtyle longer than the 


ſituated 


ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a globular umbilicated 


| berry, containing four cells. NEO 
6. SemiNa, The ſeeds are few, and ſmall. 


CHAP. 


land, and ſome other af the northern countries of 


3. White Bilberry is, Vaccinium pedunculis w. 
„ j0 atis ſubtus temenighs. 
It grows gaturally in Penſylvania. 


tegerrimis ſubtus punatis, In the Flora Lapp. it 


acinis referto ; and Ray, Vitis idea paluſtris Vir- 
It grows naturally on bogs | 
and moiſt places in moſt countries of North Ame- 


hine, Vitis idea ſempervireus ſrutiu rabro; Gerard, 
Vaccinia rubra; and Parkinſon, Vaccinia rubra 


revolutis ouatis, caulibus repentibus filiformibus uu- 
dis. In the Fiore Suctia it is termed, Vaccinium 
| ramis filiformibus, foliis ovatis perennantibus, pe- 
Aunculis fimplicibus, Aipuls duplici; in the Fra 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
næan 
ſyſtem. | 
The cha- 
racers. 
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Y ALANTI4A GROSS WORT. 
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2 this genus are two Peehdisle eas. . TTY 4 LES; in Englund 3 
Species. 1. Common Croſs-wort, or Mag e elvetia, and Gaul. 7 


2. Smooth Italian Cros wort. 2. The ſecond ſpecies i is, aue  foridus mae 
| alis ” quadrifidis,” peuunculis dichotomis aphyllis, 
| 1 t. Common Crofs-wort; or Mog- weed. Te pes , y 
| Chak - root conſiſts of ſeveral ſmall, hence, yellowiſh | foliis ovalibus ciliatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls ir. 
— Fort, fibres. The ſtalks are numerous, ſquare, weak, — Lafon glabrum ; alſo; lay. ate 
| deſcribed. hairy, JointsT; party” procumbent, and- about 4 a. ogg Nr in Auſtria and taly 


foot long. The leaves are btoad, ſhort, obtuſe, | 
hairy; and four ſurround the ſtalk i "x ar ited ' Valantia 18 of che claſs and Ader Pohgonia 2 Claſs and 


| ec n racter TRIES: order 
manner at every joint. The flowers come out in 55 «hn ” a the Bong ere when . 


39. 


in the 
ſmall cluſters from the wings of the leaves „ Llinnaan 
they are of a yellow colour, append | in May and 9 Hermap brodite Flower. ; | «pg 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in July and Au- 1. Cal vx! is very ſmall. J ragers, 
guſt. | 2. Cokor LA is one plane petal, divided i into 
Yes wine 1s his ſorties i is held a good vulnerary, whether four oval acute ſegments. 
= medicine. applied outwardly by way of N or uſed 3. STAMINA are four filaments the length of | 
i | | by decoction for inward bruiſes, | the corolla, having ſmall antheræ. 
3 28 2. Smooth Italian Cross- wort. The ſtalks are 4. Hieritrvn conſiſts of 4 large germen 
{ailan 


ſituated below the flower, and a ſemibifid ſtyle 
| | It ſquare, ſmooth, partly procumbent, and about ; 
| — 2 foot long. The leaves are oval, ſpear-haped, the length of the ſtamina, with capitated ſtig- 


| mas. 
deſcribed. . lms ſmooth, and four of them are diſpoſed | 
in a radiated manner at every joint, The flowers | | 5. PERICAR rost is Lorien, compreſſed, 


and reflexed, 
come out in ſmall cluſters from the ſides of the | © | 
ſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, appear in | | L The ſeed is ſingle, and bo- 7 


June and July, and the feeds ripen in Auguſt. | _ | 


ne.. 


Proper Theſe ſpecies are propagated by ſowing the | 1 F 1 8 
ſituation. 8 | | ; 
— RAO: ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe. When they come | 

| | "is Crx. There i is ſcarcely any. | 
| up they will require no trouble, except keeping 55 2. Conor LA is one plane fry ide into 
| them clean from weeds; and after they have | chews os four oval grits Comets 
| flowered, and the ſeeds are ſcattered, a ſucceſſion | 3. STAMINA are the HA minder of ns 
| - = of plants, more than could be wiſhed for, will the length of the corolla, havin ſmall un- 
| ſpontaneouſly ariſe. . . there. 6 5 | 
| . 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Palantis Auridus 4-4. 3 confits of a ſmall germen 


maſculis quadrifidis, pedunculis diphyllis, In the | ſituated below the flower, having a very ſmall on: 
Hortus Cliffortianus it is termed, Galium foliis | ſolete ſtyle and ſtigma. | 
quaternis, floſculis in alis confertis. Caſpar Bau- 5. PERIOARPIUx is abortive. 

hine calls it, Cruciata hirſuta , Gerard, Cruciata; 6. SEMEN, There is none. 

| and Par dien, Cructata Viigarie. It 1 is common | „ | | 


CH 66 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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C H A P. CCCCLAXVIN, 
Y 4LERIANA VALERITAN: 
F this genus there are, | between the ſtones of ruins, grottos, &c. which 

Species, 1. Garden Valerian. growing, flower ſtrong, and have a good effect 
| 2. _ wars Valerian, moſt part of the ſummer. 

3. Red Valerian. | 4. Marſh Valerian. This pretty little plant. 

4. Marſh Valerian, | adorns our bogs and moiſt grounds, and is ſeldom Art, 

5. Mountain Valerian. © cultivated in gardens ; it ought, however, to find 

6. Celtick Valerian, or Celtick Nard. admittance among other perennials, eſpecially in 

7. Tuberous Valerian. De thoſe places where it does not grow naturally. 

8. Stone Valerian. 


Great 
Wild, 


the ſtalks proceed; they are channelled, hollow, 
hairy, and grow to about two feet high. The 


Bed, 


in May and 
after. 1 
his ſpecies allo is valuable in medicine; and 
it is obſervable, that the roots have greater force, 


or tour from the ſame joint. 


9. Pyrenean Valerian. 


Garden, „ 1+ Garden Valerian hath many thick, jointed, 
fleſhy, ſtrong · ſcented, creeping roots, which ſend 


forth ſeveral round, ſmooth, hollow, branching 


| ſtalks, to the height of about a yard. The ra- 


dical leaves are oblong, and undivided ; thoſe on 


the bottom of the ſtalks are jagged ; thoſe higher 
up on the ſtalks are pinna ed; they are ſmooth, of 
a pale-green colour, and grow oppolite by pairs at 
the joints. The flowers grow in umbels, and are of a 
white colour ; they crown the ſtalks and ſmaller 
branches in May and June, and are ſucceeded 


by oblong downy ſeeds ſoon after. 
This ſpecies is highly. valued in medicine, and 


goes by the name of Phu in the ſhops. 


2, Great Wild Valerian. The roots are long, 


fleſhy, and collected into heads, from whence 


radical leaves, as well as thoſe of the italks, are 


pinnated, and each is compoſed of about fix or 


leven pair of lobes, beſides the odd one which 


terminates them; they are ſharp-pointed, hairy, 
and grow oppoſite by pairs at the joints. The 
flowers are produced in kind of umbels from 
the tops of the ſtalks and ſmall ſide-branches, 


which come out oppoſite to each other ; they are 


| tinged with purple on the outſide, will be in blow 
June, and ripen their ſeeds ſoon. 


when collected from the places where they natu- 


rally grow, than when propagated and brought 


to a larger ſize in the garden; which ſhould ad- 


moniſh us, if they are to be raiſed in plenty for 


medicinal purpoſes, to grant them a hungry or 
undunged part of the garden. | 
2. Red Valerian. This hath a thick, woody, 


ſpreading root, which ſends forth ſmooth, round, 
hollow, branching ſtalks, to the height of two or 


three feet. The leaves are ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, 


pointed, and grow for the molt part by pairs at 
the joints, though ſometimes there will be three 
The branches are 
produced by pairs; and theſe, together with the 
main-ſtalk, are all terminated by the flowers; 
they grow in moderately large cluſters, and tho' 
their uſual colour is red, yet there are of it the 
White and Pale Fleſ{h-coloured varieties. They 


flower moſt part of the ſummer, and the ſeeds 


being ſcattered by the winds, will produce plenty 
of plants all over the garden; nay, they will 
come up in the crevices of old walls and build- 
ings ; ſo that they are often induſtriouſly put 

Vol. I. | 
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_ ripen their ſeeds in Auguſt. 


The roots are ſlender, and creeping. The ſtalks 
are upright, and will grow to about a foot or a 


foot and a half high. The radical leaves are 


undivided, but thoſe on the ſtalks are pinnated, 


being compoſed of ſix or ſeven pair of lobes, 


terminated by an odd one, which grow oppoſite 


at the joints. A few fide-branches are produced 


near the top of the ſtalks by pairs, and theſe, 


together with the main-ſtalks, are terminated by 
the flowers; they grow in cluſters, and their 
colour is a kind of whitiſh-red or purple; they 
flower in May and June, and ripea their ſeeds | 


ſoon after. 
5. Mountain Valerian. 


The ſtalks are ſingle, „ 


and grow to about half a foot long, The leaves Mountain 


at the edges. The flowers are produced from 


the tops of the ſtalks in May and June, and ripen 


their ſeeds ſoon after. | ral; 
6. Celtick Nard. The ſtalks grow to about 


are oval, oblong, pointed, and ſlightly indented Valerian, 


half a foot long, lie on the ground, and put out Celtick | 
freſh roots from the joints, which become large, Nard, 


rough, and ſcaly. The leaves are oblong, oval, 
_ obtuſe, and entire. 


>, The flowers are produced 
from the ends of the ſtalks in kind of looſe 


ſpikes; they are of a whitiſh, yellowiſh, or pale- 


red colour; they will be in blow in May and June, 


though they very ſeldom bring their ſeeds to 


perfection in our gardens. 
7. Tuberous Valerian. 


This hath a large, 


|| oblong, fleſhy root, from which ariſe ſeveral 


ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves. From among theſe 


ſpring the flower-ſtalks, garniſhed with a few | 


pinnated leaves, the tops of which are adorned 


with flowers in June, and they ripen their ſeeds 


in July or Auguſt. 
8. Stone Valerian. 


Tubercus 


The ſtalks will grow to stone 


about half a foot high. The radical leaves are Valerian 


of an oval figure, and entire; but thoſe on the 


ſtalks are ſpear-ſhaped, narrow, and indented. 


The flowers terminate the branches in ſmall 
tufts; they are of a kind of whitiſh-red or pur- 
ple colour, will be in blow in June, and ripen 
their ſeeds in Auguſt. | 

9. Pyrenean Valerian. The root is fibrous. The 
ſtalks are hollow, channelled, and will 


Pvrenean 
grow to V iler: an 


about a yard high. The radical leaves ale heart- d:ſeribed. 


ſhaped, ſerrated, of a bright-green colour, and 


ſmooth on the upper-ſide, but pale and hairy un- 
derneath, and have very long footſtalks. The 
leaves on the ſtalks are ſmaller, pointed, and 
often grow by threes near the rop, on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers terminate the main-italk and 
branches in kind of umbels; they are of a pale- 
red or fleſh colour, will be in blow in June, and 
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Cakute. 
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The firſt three ſorts are propagated by parting | 


df the roots, or ſowing the feeds. The beſt time 
for parting of the roots is the autumn, though 
they will grow any time in the winter or ſpring. 
They ought to have a dry undunged foil, if the 
roots are raiſed for medicinal uſes, but they 
will flouriſh in almoſt any foil or ſituation, 

They are allo propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, 
ſoon after they are ripe 3 they will readily come 
up, and in the ſpring ſhould be ſer our in a nur- 
tery-bed, at about nine inches from each other, 


and in the autumn may be removed to the places 


where they are deſigned to remain. 
The fourth fort is propagated by the roots, 


which may be taken from our meadows or bogs 


ſoon after the flowers are paſt in the ſummer. 
They muſt have a very moiſt part of the garden, 
be well watered and ſhaded until they have taken 


root, and afterwards they will require no further 


trouble. EDS, jets | 
The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth forts 


grow naturally on the rocky and mountainous 


our gardens, we muſt allot them a dry, light, 
_ ſandy ſoil. 


parts of the world; ſo that to preſerve them in 


In ſuch a ſituation ſet the roots, or 
ſow the feeds, and there will be a greater cer- 


tainty of continuing theſe forts in your garden. 


The ninth ſort, though a mountainous plant, 
grows well in vales and moiſt places. Their 


dow ny ſeeds are wafted to a conſiderable diſtance 


by the winds, which will come up without any 
art, after you are once furniſhed with a plant of 
this kind; though if you chuſe a regular crop 
of it, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the autumn, 


ſoon after they are ripe, and covered with about 


a quarter of an inch of the fineſt mould. In 


the ipring the plants ſhould be pricked out in 


the nurſery-bed at about nine inches from each 


Titles, 


other, and in the autumn may be removed to 
the places where they are to remain” 
which may be done at almoſt any time of the 
year, but the beſt ſeaſon is the autumn. 


1. Garden Valerian is titled, Valeriana floribus 


triandris, foliis caulinis pinnatis; radicalibus indi- 


dis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Vale- 


riana foliis infimis integris; proximis laciniatis; cau- 
linis pinnatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Valeriana 


Hortenſis. It grows naturally in Alſatia. 


foribus triandris, foliis omnibus pinnatis. 


Dodonæus, Valeriana fylveſtris. 


2. Great Wild Valerian is titled, Valeriana 


Bauhine calls it, Valeriana ſylveſtris major; and 


rally in England, and moſt countries of Europe. 


3. Red Valerian is, Valeriana floribus monan- 


dris caudatis, foliis lanceolatis integerrimis. Caſpar 
Bauhine calls it, Valeriana rubra; alſo, Valeriana | 


rubra anguſtifelia ; and Moriſon, Valeriana marina 
latifolia major rubra, It grows naturally in Swit- 


_ zerland, Italy, and the Egſt. 


It is alſo propagated by dividing of the roots, | 


It grows natu- 


Caſpar | 


* 


| der, placed upon the germen. 


” 1 
* 1 Lu 


4. Marſh Valerian is, Valeriana floriius trian- 
dris dioicis, foliis pinnatis integerrimis. In the 
Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Valeriana, foliis cau- 
linis pinnatis, ſeu diſtinda. Caſpar Bauhine calls 
it, Valeriana paluſtris minor; alſo, Valeriana Alpina 
minor ; and 
grows naturally in England, and the Eaſt. 


5. Mountain Valerian is, Valeriana floribus tri- 


andris, foliis ovato-oblongis ſubdentatis, caule ſimplici. 


Haller calls it, Yajeriang foliis omnibus integris ex 
ovato-acuminatis leviter dentatis; and Caſpar Bau- 


hine, Valeriana montana, ſubrotundo folio. It grows 
naturally on the Helvetian and Pyrenean moun- 
tains. | 

6. Celtick Valerian, or Celtick Nard, is, Fale- 
riana floribus triandris, folits ovato-oblongis obtuſis 


 Imtegerrimis, Haller calls it, Valeriana foliis ovatis 
obtuſis minim?e dentatis; Caſpar Bauhine, Nardus 


Celtica Dioſcoridis; John Bauhine, Nardus Cellica; 


and Cammerarius, Spica Celtica faſtigio floſculorum 
ordine differens. It grows naturally on the Hel- 
vetian and Valleſian mountains. | — 
F. Tuberous Valerian is, Valeriana floribus trian- 
 aris, foliis lanceolatis integerrimis : caulinis baſi piu- 
natis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Nardus montana, 


radice olivari ; and Cammerarius, Nardus montana, 
longius radicata. 
and Sicily. | | 


dris, foliis ſubdentatis : radicalibus ovatis, caulinis 
lineari-lanceolatis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Vale- 


riana Alpina nardo Celtice ſimilis; Cluſvas, Vale- 
riana ſylveſtris Alpina 2. ſaxatilis; and Pluke- 


net, Valeriana Alpina nardo Celtice fimilis inodora. 


It grows naturally on the Syrian, Auſtrian, and 


Italian mountains. 


9. Pyrenean Valerian is, Valeriana floribus irian- 
dris, foliis caulinis cordatis ſerratis petiolatis : ſum- 


mis ternatis, Tournefort calls it, Valeriana maxi- 
ma Pyrenaica, cacalie folio z; Rivinus, Valeriana 


Canadenſis; and Buxbaum, Valeriana orientalis, 


aliariæ folio, fore albo. It grows naturally on the 
Pyrenees. „„ - „„ 
Valeriana is of the claſs and order Triandria 
Monogynia; and the characters are, | 
= - ur is a kind of margin, or ſmall bor- 


2. CoRoLLA is one petal. 
is divided into five obtuſe ſegments. 


3. STaMiNa conſiſt uſually of three, ſometimes 
not ſo many, awl- ſnaped erect filaments the length 


of the corolla, with roundiſh antheræ. 


oriſon, Valeriana pratenſis minor. It 


It grows naturally in Dalmatia 


The tube is gib- 
bous, and contains a honey juice. The limb 


8. Stone Valerian is, Valeriana floribus trian- 


Claſs and 


order in 
the 
Linnzan 


ſyſtem * 


The cha» 
racters. 


4. Prsrilrun conſiſts of a germen placed 
below the flower, a filiforme ſtyle the length 


of the ſtamina, and a thickiſh ſtigma. | 
5. PERICARPIUM 18 a coronated deciduous cap- 


| ſale, that does not open while on the plant. 
6. Semen, The feed is ſingle, and oblong. 
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HAHERE is only one ſpecies of this genus, 
| called, Valliſneria. | | 
TO ing. The leaves are long, narrow, ſerrated at 


the top, and riſe in cluſters, in the manner of 


flags, from the crown of the roots. The ſtalk is 
naked, ſlender, and ſpirally twiſted in the manner 
of a cork-ſcrew. The flowers come out from 


the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a beautiful | 
purple colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 


. the females are ſucceeded by long cylindrical 
capſules, containing the ſeeds, 8 
There is a variety of this 
white flowers. . | | | 
This ſpecies grows naturally in ditches and 
ſtanding waters in Italy, and is not deemed a 
cultivated plant. But as the root is ſtrong and 
ſts pro- creeping, I make no doubt but if the heads 
 Pagation. were planted in the like ſituation in England, 
they will grow, and render beautiful ſmall lakes 
or ditches that are ſituated in low vales, and 


ſpecies with ſmall 


kept warm through the defence of large hills and 


Titles, There being no other ſpecies of it, it is termed 


imply, Valliſneria. Micheli calls it, Yalliſneria 


| paluſtris, algæ folio, Ttalica, foliis in 2 
denticulatis, flore purpuraſcente; alſo, Valliſnerioides 


paluſtre, algæ folio, Italicum, foliis in ſummitats 


ſenuiſſimò denticulatis, floribus albis vix * 5 
and Boccone, Potamogeton, alge folio, Piſanum. 
It is common in moſt parts of Italy. 


The root is thick, white, fibrated, and creep- | 


— 


Valliſneria is of the claſs and order Dioecia Claſs 

Diandria; and the characters are, * 
I. Males. Linnæan 

„ 1 | ſyſtem. 
1. Catyx. The common ſpatha is divided The cha- 
into two oblong, bifid, reflexed ſegments. The tadters. 
ſpadix is compreſſed, and covered with flowers. 

21 Coo IA is one petal, having no tube, but 
divided into three oval and moſt ſpreading or 
reflexed ſegments. 


3. STAMINA are two erect filaments the length 
of the corolla, having ſimple antherz, | 


II. F emale. 


1. Cal yx. The ſpatha is long, cylindrical; 
erect, bifid at the top, and contains one flower. 


and divided into three oval ſegments. N 
2, COROLLA 1s three linear, very narrow, 


The perianthium is placed above the germen, 


truncated petals, a little ſhorter than the calyx, 
The nectarium is a patent cuſpis in each of the 
petals. 


3. PretTiLLUM conſiſts of a long cylindrical 
germen ſituated below the calyx, a very ſhore 


| ſtyle, and a ſtigma divided into three oval, ſemi- 


bifid, convex 
the calyx. 
4. PERICARPIUM 
containing one cell. 
5. SEMINA. The ſeeds 


egments, which are longer than 
is a long cylindrical capſule, 


are numerous, oval, 


and affixed to the ſide of the capſule, 


omen heme emmmnans en em pn en $ ee pee ences Son hen eee pm ener en teen {ne 


CH A Þ,  COOCLENX, 


E L LA. SPANISH CRESS. 


HERE are only two ſpecies of this genus, 
one of which is an annual; the other is 
uſually called Spaniſh Creſs. | 


2 high. The leaves are oval, white, very rough, 
Lferibed, hairy, fir cloſe to the ſtalks, and are of a greyiſh 
colour. The flowers come out in bunches from 

the tops of the ſtalks ; they are of a yellow co- 

lour, appear in July and Auguſt, and the feeds 
ripen in the autumn. 70 : I 

p I his ſpecies is propagated by ſowing the leeds 
foo. in the ſpring, in a light ſandy place. When the 


plants come up, they mult be thinned to proper 
diſtances, kept clean from weeds, and the ſummer 
following they will flower, and perfect their ſeeds; 


The ſtalks are upright, woody, and two feet 


which, if permitted to ſcatter, will afford plants 


for a ſucceſſion, without further trouble. , 
This ſpecies is rather of ſhort duration, ſeldom 
laſting longer than about three years; but as 
plants will ariſe ſpontaneouſly from ſcattered ſeeds, 

much anxiety need not be had about its conti- 


nuance, 


This ſpecies is titled, Vella foliis integris obovatis i 
ciliatis, filiculis ereftis, Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 
Pſeudo-cytiſus flore leucoji luteo; and Lobel, Cytiſi 
facie alyſſon fruticans quorundam. It grows natu- 


tles. 


rally in Spain. oe 
Vella is of the claſs and order T etradynamia Si- * 2 | 
liculoſa ; and the characters are, 1 
| SANE yſiem. 


1. CALYx. 


The cha- 


White 
| Hellebore 


e 
Vellow- 
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N compoſed of four linear. obtuſe, deciduous leaves. 


2. CoroLLa is cruciforme, and conſiſts of four 


oval patent petals, having ungues the length of 
the calyx. ＋ 


3. STAMINA are fix flaments the length of 


the calyx, (of which the two oppoſite ones are | 


1. CaLyX is anupright cylindrical perianthium, | 


ſomewhat the ſhorteſt) having ſimple an- 
there. | | . 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, a co- 
nical ſtyle, and a ſimple ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUM is a globular, entire, bilocu- 
lar pod. | 
6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are few, and roundiſh. 


KERR NXEDOCOO RE HREREDOOSRAEXDARDCOUDOOU HIKE MEWXKO KR 


C H A P. + CCCCLXXXL 


YERATRUM, WHITE HELLEBORE, 


. T are three ſpecies of this genus, called, 
NE I. Green-flowered White Hellebore. 
2. Dark-red-flowered White Hellebore. 
. 3. Yellow-flowered White Hellebore. | 
bog f 1. Green-flowered White Hellebore. The ſtalk 
Green- are thick, round, branching from the very bot- 
flowered tom, and three or four feet high. The leaves 


are very 
_ dimmiſh gradually in ſize as they are ſtationed 


towards the top of the plant. The flowers come | 


are oblong, oval, nervous, and the lower ones 
large; but they become narrow, and | 


- 


patente brevioribus ; Caſpar Bauhine, Helleborus 


out from the ends of the branches in ſpikes; 


they are of a greeniſh-white colour, appear in 
Medicinal June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
pioperues and is the powerful ſternutatory of the ſhops. 


Darxk.red, 2+ Dark-red-flowered White Hellebore. The 


ſtalks are thick, branching, and four or five feet 


high. The leaves are very long, nervous, and 


of a yellowiſh-green- colour. The flowers come 


out in ſpikes from the ends of the branches ; 


they are of a dark-red colour, appear in May | 


and June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 
3. Yellow-flowered White Hellebore. The 


fon ered Foot is thick, and fleſhy. The radical leaves are 


| White Oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, nervous, firm, ſmooth, and | 
| H:liebore ſpread themſelves on the ground. The ſtalk is 
deſcribed. ſimple, ten or twelve inches high, and furniſhed 


with a few ſmall ſeſſile leaves, placed without 
order. The flowers terminate the ſtalk in a cloſe 


thick ſpike; they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, 


appear in June and July, but are ſeldom ſucceeded | germens, ending in a very ſhort ſtyle, with ſim- 


ple ſtigmas. 


by ſeeds in England. 


Culture, 


They love a good rich earth, and a ſhady ſitua- 
tion; and after they are finally ſet out, will re- 
quire no trouble, except keeping them clean from 
weeds, „„ 3 

They may be alſo encreaſed by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in beds of light earth, ſoon after 


they are ripe. When the plants come up, they 


. muſt be thinned where they are too cloſe, wa- 
tered in dry weather all ſummer, and in the au- 
tumn ſhould be ſet in the nurſery, in beds at 
about eight inches aſunder. Here they may 


ſtand for one or two years, before they are 


nally ſer out. 


| Theſe forts are all propagated by parting of 
the roots, the beſt time for which is the autumn. 


5 Green-flowered White Hellebore is titled, Titles. 
Veratrum racemo ſupradecompoſito, corollis erectis. 
Gmelin calls it, Veratrum pedunculis corolla erectd 


albus, flore ſubwiridi; and Cluſius, Helleborus albus, 


exalbido fore. It grows naturally on the moun- 
| tainous parts of Ruſſia, Siberia, Auſtria, Helve- 


The root of this ſpecies is uſed in medicine, | 


tia, Italy, and Greece, 8 

2. Dark-red-flowered White Hellebore is, Ve- 
ratrum racemo compoſito, corollis patentibus. Gme- 
lin calls it, Veratrum pedunculis corolla patentiſſima 
lengioribus; and Caſpar Bauhine, Helleborus albus, 


ore atro-rubente. It grows naturally in warm 


dry places in Hungary and Siberia. . 
3. Yellow-flowered White Hellebore is, Vera- 
trum racemo ſimpliciſſimo, foliis ſeſſilibus. Grono- 


vius calls it, Veratrum caule ſimpliciſſimo; allo, 


Reſeda foliis lanceolatis, caule fimpliciſſimo. It grows 


naturally in Virginia and Canada. 


Veratrum 16 0f the claſs and order Polygamia Claſs BY 


Monoecia; and the characters are, order in 
: TY: the Lin- 
r \rodites. næan 
I. Fer enen. = 
1. CAaLYXx. There is none. The cha- 


2. CoroLLa is fix oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, ſers racers. 


rated, permanent petals. _ | © 

3. STAMINA are fix awl-ſhaped filaments half 
the length of the corolla, having quadrangular 
antherez. . N 
4. PisrItluu conſiſts of three erect oblong 


5. PERICAR IU conſiſts of three oblong, erect, 


compreſſed capſules, each of which is formed of 


a ſingle valve, contains one cell, and opens 


on the inſide. 


6. Seuixa. The ſeeds are many, oblong, 


membranaceous, and compreſſed, 


II. Male Flowers. 


Calxx is the ſame as in the males. 
Cool LA as in the males, 

- STAMINA as in the males. 8 

. PIsTILLUM. There appears a barren ru- 
diment of. a piſtii.. ee ee 
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V ERBASCUM, 


They are alſo propagated by offsets ; which 


ſhould be ſet early in the autumn, that they may 


Vol. I. 
; 75 
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MU I. L EIN. 


6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are numerous, and an- 
gular. . 5 


C H A F, 


2 more durable ſpecies of this genus are, have time to obtain good root before the froſts 
I. Sage-leaved Black Mullein. come on. The plants will flower the ſummer 
2. Borage-leaved Mullein. following, but they are ſeldom ſo ſtrong or beau- 
3. Phoenician Mullein. rirul a n ens 
4. Prickly Mullein. 5 1. Sage- leaved Elack Mullein is titled, Verbaſ- Titles. 
* | 1. Sage-leaved Black Mullein, The radical | cum foliis oblongo-cordatis petiolatis. In the Hortus 
Sage. leaves are oblong, heart-ſhaped, crenated, downy | Cliffort. it is termed, Verbaſcum foliis ovatis ſubtus 
leave : . 1 a f ; 5 f p 
Black, Underneath, and eight or ten inches long. The | incanis crenatis, ſpicd laxd rarius ramoſa. Van 
ſtalk is angular, four or five feet high, and gar- | Royen calls it, Verbaſcum foliis ovatis crenatis ſubtus 
niſhed with a few narrow, pointed, ſerrated leaves, | tomentefis, caule angulato; Caſpar Bauhine, YVerbaſ- 
growing irregularly on it. The flowers come out | cum nigrum, flore ex Iuteo purpuraſcente; John 
in long ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks; they | Bauhine, Verbaſcum nigrum, flore parvo, apicibus 
are of a beautiful yellow colour, having purple | purpureis; Lobel, Verbaſcum nigrum ſalvifolium, 
antherz, and are poſſeſſed of an agreeable odour; | /uteo fore; Gerard, Verbaſcum nigrum; and Par- 
they appear in July, and the feeds ripen in the | kinſon, Verbaſcum nigrum vulgare. It grows na- 
: autumn. . 5 turally by way- ſides, &c. in England, and moſt 
Borage- 2. Borage-leaved Mullein. The leaves are | countries of Europe. S | 
. leaved, oval, thick, hairy, crenated on the edges, and 2. Burage-leaved Mullein is, Verbaſcum foliis 
| ſpread flat on the ground. The ſtalks are ſlender, | /anatis radicalibus, ſcapo nudo. Van Royen calls 
naked, four or five inches high, and divide into | it, Cortuſa foliis ovatis ſeffilibus ; Caſpar Bauhine, 
a few branches near the top. The flowers come | Sanicula Alpina, foliis boraginis, villoſa; and Dale- 
out ſingly from the ends of the branches; they | champ, Auricula urſi myconi, It grows naturally . 
are large, of a blue colour, appear in May and | on the Pyrenees =o 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. I 3. Phoenician Mullein is, Verbaſcum foliis ov] 
Tbai- 3. Phoenician Mullein. The radical leaves are | crenazts radicalibus, caule ſubnudo racemoſo. In the 
ER» oval, crenated, rough, and ſpreading. The ſtalk | Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Verbaſcum foliis ovatis 
To is branching, almoſt naked, and about three feet | crenatis nudis ſcabris, caule ramoſo. Moriſon calls 
high. The flowers are produced from the ſides | it, Blattaria perennis, flore violaces; and Caſpar 
of the branches on ſhort footſtalks; they are of | Bauhine, Blattaria purpurea, It grows naturally 
a a bluiſh-purple colour, appear in June and July, | in Portugal and Spain. | 
and ſometimes the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 4. Prickly Mullein is, Verbaſcum caule folioſo 
and 4. Prickly Mullein. The ſtalk is woody, hoary, | ſpinoſo, fruteſcente. Tournefort calls it, Yerbaſcum 
P-ickly five or ſix feet high, and crowned with ſpines. | Creticum ſpinoſum fruteſcens ; Lobel, Verbaſcum 
| Mulleiv The leaves are long, thick, ſpongy, of a whitiſh | /pinoſum Creticum; Caſpar Bauhine, Yerbaſcum Cre- 
deſcribed. colour, and come out without order at a ſmall | ticum ſpinoſum incanum luteum; and Alpinus, Leu- 
| diſtance from each other on the ſtalks. The | cum ſpinoſum. It grows naturally in Crete. 
flowers are produced in long ſpikes from the tops Verbaſcum is of the claſs and order Pentandria Claſs 
of the ſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, ap- Monogynia; and the characters are, e ps 
pear in June and July, and in favourable ſeaſons | 1. CaLvx is a ſmall, monophyllous, perma- ee 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | nent perianthium, divided into five erect acute (tem. 
Ĩ!)heſe plants are beſt raiſed from ſeeds, which | parts. | ES, | The cha- 
ee ſhould be ſown in the ſpring in beds of light earth 2. CoROLLA is one wheel-ſhaped petal. The ratters. | 
| abe; made fine. When the plants come up, let them | tube is cylindrical, and very ſhort. The limb is 
be thinned where they are too cloſe, kept clean | patent, and divided into five oval obtuſe legments. 
from weeds, and duly watered in dry weather all 3. STAMINA are five awl-ſhaped declining fila- 
ſummer; and in the autumn they may be removed | ments ſhorter than the corolla, having roundiſh, 
to the places where they are deligned to remain. | erect, compreſſed antheræ. 3 
The firſt two forts are very hardy, and will] 4. PisrirLun conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
grow in any foil or ſituation; but the other two | a filiforme inclining ſtyle the length of the ſta- 
muſt have a dry, light, ſandy earth, and a well- mina, and a thickiſh obtuſe ſtigma. 
ſheltered place, otherwiſe they frequently die, 5. PERICARPIUM is a roundiſh bilocular cap- 
eſpecially the third ſort, after they have flowered. | ſule, opening at the top. | 
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F this genus there are, 
Species. 1. Tall American Vervain. 
2. Canada Nettle-leaved Vervain. 
3. Low Virginian Vervain. 
4. Cerolina Vervain. 
5. Creeping Vervain. 


Tall Tall American Vervain. The ſtalks are 


American, 2 from a ſtrong root, four- cornered, upright, 


ſend forth ſhort branches from the ſides, and grow 


to ſix or eight feet high. The leaves are ſpear- 


| ſhaped, deeply ſerrated, acute-pointed, and placed 


by pairs on ſlender footſtalks. The flowers are 


produced in long, lender, ſharp- pointed ſpikes, 


trom the tops of the ſtalks; they are of a blue 
colour, appear in Auguſt, and the feeds frequently 
ripen in the autumn. 


3 2. Canada Nettle-leaved Vervaih The ſtalks 
Canada 


| Nettle... are four-cornered, upright, and about a yard 
acute-pointed, 


The leaves are oblong, 
ſer rated, and grow oppolite by pairs on flender 


footitalks. The flowers are collected into {lender 


paniculated ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks ; they 


are ſmall, and of a white colour; they appear in 


July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
Virginian 3 Virginian Vervain.. The ſtalks are nume- 
| rous, ſquare, rigid, a little hairy, branching, and 
two or three feet high. The leaves are oblons, 
pointed, deeply jagged on the edges, and grow 
- oppoſite to each other on long lender foorſtalls. 
The flowers are produced from the tops of the 
ſtalks in ſlender ſpikes ; they are larger than the 
_ tormer fort, and of a pale-blue colour; 3 they ap- 


pear 1n July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in | 


the autumn. 

4. Carolina Vervain. The ftalks are upright, 
ſquare, firm, and four or five feet high. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe· pointed, ſerrated 


Carolina, 


on the edges, rough to the touch, and grow op- 


poſite to each other on very ſhort footſtalks. The 
flowers are collected in lender ſpikes at the tops 
of the ſtallas; they ſhew themſelves in July and 
Auguſt, anch in fayourable ſeaſons the feeds ripen 
in the aut: e 
134 5. Creep! ing vervain. The ſtalks trail on the 
Creeping ground, firike root at the joints, and ſoon ſpread 
celcrivecs are oval, fpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, and ſit cloſe to 
- the ſtalls. The flowers come out in conical ſpikes, 
riſing from the wings of the branches on long 
naked footſtalks; they are of a yellowiſh-white 
colour, appear in Auguſt and September, and 
continue in ſucceſſion until the froſt ſtops them. 


Method Theſe plants are beſt raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, | 


of propa- which may be done in the autumn, as ſoon as 


paring 5 are ripe, or the ſpring following. When | 
them. the plants come up, they mult be thinned where 
they appear too clole, kept clean from weeds, duly ' 


watered all ſummer, and in the autumn may be 
removed to the places where they are deſigned to 


Vereain chemſe e to a conſiderable diſtance, The leaves 
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remain. The toter follow! ing they will flower, 
and perfect their ſeeds. 

1 hey are alio propagated by parting of the 
roots, which is beſt done in the autumn; ; though 


it may with ſucceſs be effected in the winter, or 
the carly part of the ſpring. They love an open 


expoſure, and the firit ſort delights in moiſture. 
The foil for the ſecond ſhould be warm and dry; 
the two laſt ſhould have a light foil, not over- 
moiſt, but will do very well in a dry ſoil, provided 
they be duly watered in dry weather. 

1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Verbena tetrandra, Titles. 
ſpicts longis acuminatis, foliis haſtatis. Van Royen 
calls it, Verbena foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, ſpicis fili- 
formibus paniculatis, and Herman, Verbena Ame- 
ricana altiſſima ſpicd multiplici, urtice foliis anguſ- 
tis, floribus caruleis, It grows naturally in moiſt 


places in Canada. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Verbena tetrandra, 
ſpicts Rliformibus paniculatis, foliis indiviſis ovatis 
ſerratis acutis Peliolalis. Van Royen calls it, Ver- 
bena foliis ovatis, caule erecto, ſpicis fliformibus 


 paniculatis; and Moriſon, Verbena refa Cana- 


denſis, urtice foliis, It grows haturally in V ir- 


ginia and Canada. 


3. The third is, Verbena tetrandra, ſpicis fili- 
formibus, foliis multifide-laciniatis, caulibus nume- 
rofis. It grows naturally in Virginia and Canada. 

4. The fourth ſpecies is, Verbena tetrandra, 


 ſpicis filiformibus, foliis indiviſis Ianceolatis ſerratis, 
_ ebtufiuſculis ſubſefſilibus, Dillenius calls it, Ver- 
ena Carolinienſis, ts, melifſe folio aſpero; and Ray, 


Verbena Caroliniana, folio integro ſerrato ſcabro. 
It grows naturally in North America N 
5. The fifth ſpecies is, Verbena tetrandra; ſpicis 

capitato- conicis, foliis ſerratis, caule repenie. Gro- 


novius calls it, Verbena caule repente, ſoliis eblongis 


fuperne crenatis, pedunculis ſolitariis capilatis. It 
grows naturally in Virginia. | 
Verbena is of the clats and order Dicndria M- Claſs and 
nogynia; and the characters are, order in 
1. CaLyXis a monophyllous, les. tubular, _ Bs | 
linear, permanent perianthium, indented in five 5, nem. 
parts at the top. | The cha - 
2. CoRoLLa is one unequal petal. The tube raclers. 
18 cylindrical, and the length of the calyx; the 
limb is patent, and cut into five round dh and 
nearly equal ſegments. 
3. STAMINA are four very ſhort ſcrace ous fila- 
ments within the tube of the flower, two of which 
are ſhorter than the other, having (when perfect) ) 
incurved antheræ. 


4. P1STILLUM conſiſts of a four-cornered ge! 


> 


men, a ſimple filiforme ſtyle the length of the 


tube, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 

5. PERICARPIUM. The ſeeds are contained 
in the calyx. 

6. SkMuIN A. The ſeeds are cither two or four, 
and of an oblong figure. 
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VF this genus are the following perennials, 
VIZ. | 

1. Siberian Speedwell. 
2. Virginian Speedwell. | 
3. Narrow-leaved Spiked Speedwell, 
4. Maritime Speedwell. ' - 
5. Long-leaved Speedwell, 

6. Hoary Speedwell. 


7. Upright Spiked Male Speedwell, or Flu- 


ellin. 


8. Welch Speedwell. 


| Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Siberian, 


from the tops of the ſtalks in long ſpikes ; they | 


1. Siberian Speedwell, 


9. Male Speedwell of the Shops. 
10. Naked-ſtalked Speed well. 
11. Daiſy-leaved Speedwell. 
12, Shrubby Speed well. 
13. Alpine Speedwell. 5 . 
14. Paul's Betony, Little or Smooth Speed- 
well. 5 | 
15. Common Brook Lime. | 
16. Long-leaved Water Speedwell. 
17. Narrow-leaved Water Speedwell. 
18. Auſtrian Speedwell. 
19. Mountain Speedwell. 
20. Proſtrate Speedwell. 
21, Wild Germander. 
22, Broad-leaved Wild Germander. 
23, Narrow-leaved Wild Germander. 
24. Paniculated Speedwel]. 


right, rough, hairy, and four or five feet high. 


The leaves are broad, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and 


ſeven of them ſurround the ſtalk in a radiated 
manner at the joints. The flowers come out 


are of a blue colour, appear in July and Auguſt, 


and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, 


Virginian 


| ſhaped, ſerrated, acute-pointed, and four or five | 
ſurround the ſtalk in a radiated manner at each 
joint. The flowers are produced from the tops 


white colour, appear in July and Avguit, and 


2. Virginian Speedwell. The 


ſtalks are up- 
right, and four teet high. 


The leaves are ſpear- 


of the ſtalks in long, flender ſpikes, are of a 


the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


Narrew- 


leaved 
Spiked, 


Mariime 


Long- 
leaved, 


3. Narrow - leaved Spiked. Speedwell. The 


ſtalks are about three feet high. The leaves are 


long, narrow, ſerrated, acute, of a bright- green 
colour, and three of them uſually ſurround the 
ſtalk at each joint. The flowers terminate the 
italks in ſpikes, are of a blue colour, appear in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tummn. | | Eh | | 

4. Maritime Speedwell. The ſtalk is erect, 
and about two fect high, The leaves are ſpear- 
Maped, uncqually ſerrated, of a light-green co- 
lour, and, for the moſt part, three of them ſur- 
round the ſtalk at each joint. The flowers ter- 
minate the ſtalks in ſpikes, are of a bright co- 
lour, appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

5. Lons-leaved Speedwell, The ſtalks grow 
to a foot and a half or two feet high, The leaves 


are ſpear - ſhaped, ſerrated, pointed, of a lucid- 


green colour, and grow oppoſite to each other 


| oppoſite to each other. 


I are weak, hairy, branching, partly procumbent, 
The ſtalks are up- i 5 
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at the joints. The flowers terminate the ſtalks 

in long ſpikes, are of a blue colour, appear in 

June, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. e 
6. Hoary Speedwell. The ſtalks are erect, Hoary; 

white, woolly, and about a foot high. The 

leaves are oblong, crenated, hoary, and grow 


oppoſite to each other at the joints. The flowers 


terminate the ſtalks in many ſlender, erect ſpikes; 
they are of a deep-blue colour, and appear in 


June and July. 


7. Upright Spiked Male Speedwell, or Flu- Uoright 


ellin. The ſtalk is unbranching, and about a Spiked 
foot high. The leaves are oval, oblong, cre- Male; 
| nated, of a pale-green colour, and grow oppoſite _ 
to each other. | 
tops of the ſtalks in ſhort ſpikes z they are of a 


The flowers come out from the 


blue colour, appear in June and July, and the 


ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
8. Welch Speedwell. The ſtalk is erect, ſends 


and 
Welch 


out a few branches from the ſides, and grows to Speed- 
| | be ten or twelve inches high. 


The leaves are wells 
oblong, obtuſe, ſerrated, rough, hairy, and groß 
The flowers terminate 
the ſtalk and fide-branches in long ſpikes, are of 


a pale-blue colour, appeat in June and July, 


and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


9. Male Speedwell of the Shops. The ſtalks Mate 

Speed- 
well of 
the Shops 
deſcribed, 


and ſtrike root at the joints, The leaves are 
oval, ſerrated, and grow oppoſite to each other. 
The flowers are produced in ſpikes from the ends 
and ſides of the branches; they are ſmall, of a 
pale-blue colour, often having a tinge of purple, 
appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- 
This ſpecies is a fine pectoral, an excellent Medi- 
vulnerary, and affords a tea that is good againſt HO OR 
the gout, rheumatiſm, ſcurvy, meafles, and ſmall- hy 5 
OX. | . 


10. Naked-ſtalked Speedwell. The radical Deſerip- 


leaves are ſmall, oval, hairy, and form a cluſter tion of 


Naked- 


at the crown of the root. The ſtalk is ſingle, ſalked 
4 8 


naked, and four or five inches high. The flowers 


terminate the ſtalk in a corymbus, are of a blue 


colour, and appear in June. RD 
It. Daiſy-leaved Speedwell. The ſtalk is un- Daiſy- 


divided, adorned with two leaves only, and eight leaved, 


or ten inches high. The leaves are oval, rounded ; 
at the extremity, narrower nearer the baſe, and 


much reſemble thoſe of the Daiſy. The flowers 
terminate the ſtalk in a corymbus, are ſmall, of 


a blue colour, and appear in June and July. 

12, Shrubby Specdwell. The ſtalks are lig- 
neous, upright, imple, and eight or ten inches 
high, The leaves are ſpear - ſhaped, obtuſe, 
ſmooth, and crenated on their edges. The flowers 
come out in a corymbus at the tops of the 
ſtalks, are of a purpliſh colour, and appcar about 
the ſame time with the former. | 

13. Alpine Speedwell, The ſtalks are lig- and. 
neous, partly procumbent, and about a foot and ee 
a half long. The leaves are oval, crenated on RO : 
their edges, and grow oppoſite to each other on 
the ſtalks. The flowers come out in a corymbus 

| | „„ 


Sbrubby, 


tion of 


— 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Paul's 
Betony 
deſcribed, 


Common 


Brook 
Lime 
deſcribed. 


from the extremity of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, 


have very rough, hiſpid cups, appear in June 


and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


14. Paul's Betony, Little or Smooth Speed- 
well. The ſtalks are lender, trailing, branching, 
and ſtrike root at the joints. The leaves are 
oval, ſmooth, crenated, and grow oppoſite to 
each other at the joints. The flowers come out 
from the ends of the branches in kind of ſpikes ; 


they are of à whitiſh colour, having a tinge of 
blue, appear in May and June, and the ſeeds | 


ripen in Auguſt. 


round, thick, ſucculent, ſmooth, procumbent 
near the baſe, where it ſtrikes root from the 


joints into the mud, but riſes afterwards nearly 


in an upright direction, and grows to a foot or 
more in height. The leaves are oval, plane, 
ſucculent, ſmooth, crenated, of a deep - green 


colour, and grow oppoſite by pairs at the joints. 


| Medicinal 
Properties 


7 Deſerip- 
Long- 


leaved 
Water W > 


is thick, jointed, upright, | 
feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, 
and grow oppoſite to each other at the joints. 


The flowers come out in ſpikes from the wings 
of the leaves, are of a beautiful blue colour, 
appear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt. | 5 
This ſpecies is an excellent antiſcorbutic, and 


recommended to be eaten as a ſallad-herb in the 
ſpring. „„ 5 
16. Long-leaved Water Speedwell. The ſtalk 


ranching, and two 


he flowers come out in looſe ſpikes from the 


wings of the leaves, are of a whitiſh-blue colour, 


appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 


tumn. 


Narrow- - 


leaved 
Water, 


Auſtrian, 


grow oppoſite to each other. 
out from the wings of the leaves in looſe ſpikes, 
are of a blue colour, appear in June, and the 


17. 
ſtalks are ſlender, and about a foot high. The 
leaves are very narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and 


ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 
18. Auſtrian Speedwell. 


from the ſides, and grow to be three feet high. 


The leaves are ſpear -ſhaped, ſmooth, and ele- 


gantly jagged, or cut, almoſt to the mid - rib, 


into many ſlender ſegments. 


court in looſe ſpikes from the wings of the leaves, 


Mountain 


are of a blue colour, and appear in July and 


Auguſt. 


13. Common Brook Lime. The ſtalks are 


Narrow - leaved Water Speedwell. The 


The flowers come 


The ſtalks are up- | 
right, thick, tough, ſend forth branches by pairs 


The flowers: come | 


19. Mountain Speedwell. The ſtalk is flen- 


der, weak, and unable to ſupport itſelf erect. The | Cliffort. it is termed, Veronica foliis quaternts qui- 


leaves are oval, rough, crenated on their edges, 


and 
Proſtrate 
Speed- 
Well. 


and June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 
20. Proſtrate Speedwell. 
hardiſh ſubſtance, downy, and lie flat on the 


ground. The leaves are oval, oblong, ſerrated, 


downy, and the lower ones have ſhort footſtalks, 


but the upper ones fit cloſe. The flowers come | 
out from the wings of the leaves in long, looſe 


ſpikes; they are of a fine violet colour, appear 


Wild, 


Broad - 
leaved 
Wild, 


in July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
21. Wild Germander. The ſtalks are weak, 


lender, cornered, jointed, and hairy. The leaves 


are oval, rough, indented, grow oppoſite to each 
other, and fit cloſe, having no footſtalks. The 


flowers come out from the wings of the leaves 
in looſe ſpikes elevated on long footſtalks ; they 
are of an elegant blue colour, appear in May, 
June, and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt 
and September. | 
22. Broad-leaved Wild Germander. The ſtalks 
The leaves | 


are ſlender, but firm and upright. 


cæruleum. 


ä 


3 


are heart-ſhaped, rough, indented, and grow op- 
poſite. The flowers come out in long, looſe 
ſpikes or branches from the wings of the leaves, 
near the upper parts of the plant; they are of 
a bright-blue colour, and appear in May, June, 
and July. | and 
23. Narrow- leaved Wild Germander, The Narrow. 
ſtalks are ſtiff, upright, and three or four feet mY 
high. The lower leaves are oval, rough, in- __ 
dented, and obtuſe; but the upper ones are nar- der 
row and acute. The flowers come out in long, deſer bed. 
cloſe ſpikes or bunches from the ſides of the 
ſtalks, are of a blue colour, and appear in June, 
July, and Auguſt. _ . 
24. Paniculated Speedwell. The ſtalk is ſlen- panic. 
der, jointed, and uſually leans on one ſide. The lated 
leaves are ſpear - ſhaped, ſerrated, and for the Speed- 
moſt part grow by thrers at a joint. The flowers we 3 
come out in ſpiked panieles from the tops of the 8 


talks, are of a deep- blue colour, appear in July, 


and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


Tuheſe plants are all extremely hardy, and en- Method 


creaſed with the utmoſt facility by parting of the of pro- 


roots, which may be effected at any time of the Pagation. 
year, but is beſt done in the autumn. | 


The | 
Brook Lime and Wild Germander are not culti- 


vated ; but the others are deſerving a place in 


every good collection of flowers, where, by their 
long ſpikes and good colour, they will afford 


a beautiful variety. The talleſt forts may be 
planted by the borders of the wilderneſs quazters ; 
nay, even in woods, &c. whiltt the lower kinds 


Proper 


fi:vation, 


| may be made to occupy open beds in the flower- 


| garden, All of them like the ſhade and moiſture ; 
and being thus ſtationed, their ſpikes will be 


larger, their colours more beautiful, and they 
will continue much longer in blow, than if ſitu- 
| ated in places of an oppoſite naturee 
They may be allo propagated by ſeeds. Theſe 


ſhould be ſown in the autumn ſoon after they are 


_ ripe, or the ſpring following. When the plants 
come up, they muſt be thinned where they ap- 


pear too cloſe, be conſtantly kept clean from 


_ weeds, and, when they are fit to remove, may 


be tranſplanted to the places where they are de- 


ſigned to remain. 1 1 0 . 
1. Siberian Speedwell is titled, Veronica ſpicis Titles. 
ter minalibus, foltis ſeptenis verticillatis, caule ſub- _ 


hirſuto. Amman calls it, Veronica ſpicata, foliis 


verticillatis diſpaſitis. It grows naturally in Dauria. 


2. Virginian Speedwell is, Veronica ſpicis ter- 
minalilus, foliis quaternis quinifve. In the Hortus 


| | zifce. Plukenet calls it, Veronica Virginiana pro- 
and grow oppoſite on footſtalks. The flowers | 


come out from the wings of the leaves in kind 
of looſe ſpikes, are ſmali, but few in the ſpike, 
and their cups are hairy; they appear in May 


cerior, folits ternis, quaternis, & etiam quinis cau- 


lem amplexantibus, ſpicis forum cand:aifſimis. It 


grows naturally in Virginia. „„ #8 
3. Narrow-leaved Spiked Speedwell is, Vero- 


I mica ſpicis terminalibus, foliis ternis equaliter ſer- 
The ſtalks are of a | 


ratis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Veronica ſpicata 
anguſtifolia; and Barrelier, Veronica mas ſurrecta 
elatior. It grows naturally in Siberia, Thuringia, 
France, and Italy. 5 | 
4. Maritime Speedwell is, Veronica ſpicis ter- 
minalibus, foliis ternis inequaliter ſerratis. In the 


Flora Suecia it is termed, Veronica floribus ſci- 
_ catts, foliis ternis; in the Hor#us Cliffert. Vero- 


nica foliis ſæpius ternis ; in the Flora Lapp. Vero- 


nica caule eretto, ſpicis pluribus, foliis lanceolatis 


ſerratis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Ly/imachia ſpi- 
cata cerulea ; and Dodonzus, P/eudo-l/imachium 
It grows naturally in the maritime 
parts of Europe. 5 

5. Long-leaved Speedwell is, Veronica ſpicis 
terminalibus, foliis oppaſitis lanceolatis ſerratis. 


_ Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Vercnica ſpicata latifolia; 


Cluſius, Veronica J. elatior latifolia; and Amman, 
Veronica ſpicata longifolia altera; alſo, Veronica 


Picaia, 
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ſpicata, urtice folio. It grows naturally in Sweden, 
Auſtria, and Tartary. | 

6. Hoary Speedwell is, Veronica ſpicis termina- 
libus, foliis oppiſitis crenatis obtuſis, caule erecto 
tomentoſo. Van Royen calls it, Veronica caule 
fruticoſo, foliis oblongis, inferioribus crenatis petio- 


latis, ſuperioribus ſeſſilibus integerrimis; and Am- 


man, Veronica ſpicata lanuginoſa & incana, floribus 


ceruleis. It grows naturally in Urcana and Sa- 


Mara. 


7. Upright Spiked Male Speedwell, or Flu | 


ellin, is, Veronica ſpicd terminali, folits oppoſitis 
crenatis obtufis, caule adſcendente ſimpliciſiimo. In 
the Flora Suecia it is termed, Veronica floribus 
ſpicatis, foliis oppaſitis, caule erefo ; in the Hortus 
Cliffort. Veronica foliis oppoſitis, caule ſpicd termi- 
nato. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Veronica ſpicata mi- 
nor; Gerard, Veronica rea minima ; and Park in- 
ſon, Veronica erefta anguſtifolia, It grows natu- 
rally in meadows and paſtures in England and 
moſt of the northern countries of Europe. 

8. Welſh Speedwell is, Veronica ſpicis termi- 
nalibus, foliis oppoſitis obtuſe ſerratis ſcabris, caule 


erelto. Ray calls it, Veronica ſpicata Cambro-Bri- 


' tannica, bugulæ ſubhirſuto folio. It grows natu- 

rally in Wales, and but ſparingly in other parts 

or Europe... =: | „ 
9. Male Speedwell of the Shops is, Veronica 


ſpicis terminalibus pedunculatis, foliis oppoſitis, caule . 
In the Flora Suecia it 1s termed, 


Procumbente. 
Veronica floribus ſpicatis, foliis oppoſitis, caule pro- 


cumbente; in the Flora Lapp. Veronica caule re- 


pente, ſcapis ſpicatis, foliis oppoſitis ovatis flrigoſis. 
_ Caſpar. Bauhine calls it, Veronica mas ſupina & 
vulgaliſſima; Gerard, Veronica vera & major 


and Parkinſon, Veronica mas vulgaris & ſuping. . 


It grows naturally in commons, woods, and ſte- 


_ tile paſture grounds, in England and moſt coun- 


tries of Europe. | | 
10. Nalked-ſtalked Speedwell is, Jeronica co- 
mba terminali, ſcapo nudo. Van Rozen calls it, 
Veronica folits ovalis radicalibus, caul: nudo; Boc- 
cone, Verenica Alpina pumila, caule apꝭi lo; 


Plukenet, Veronica parva ſaxaitlis, cauliculis nudis; 
and Caſpar Bauhme, Chamedrys Alpina ininiina 


Bir ſata. It grows naturally on tte Alps and 
other mountainous parts of Europe. | 

11. Daily-leaved Speedwell is, Ferorica cerymbo 
terminali, caule ad/cendente diphyllo. Haller calls 
it, Veronica caule non ramoſo, floribus congeſtis ter- 
minato, foliis cvatis ſubaſperis ; and Caſpar Bau- 


hine, Veronica Apina, bellidis folio, It grows na- 


turally in Helvetia and on the Pyrences. 
12. Shrubby Speedwell is, Veronica corymbo 


terminali, foliis lanceolatis obtuſiuſculis, caulibus 
Haller calls it, Veronica foliis ovatis 


Fruticuloſis. 
crenatis, frutiu ovali, floribus in ſummo caule pur- 


puraſcentibus; and Caſpar Bauhine, Veronica A. 


pina fruteſcens. It 
ſtrian, Helvetian, and Pyrenean mountains. 


minali, foliis oppoſitis, calycibus hiſpidis. In the 
Flora Suecia it is termed, Veronica floribus corym- 


Boſis terminalibus, calycibus hiſpidis; in the Flora 
Lapp. Veronica caule floribus terminato, foliis va- 


tis crenatis. 


racemo terminali; and John Bauhine, Veronica 


ſaxatilis. It grows naturally on the Alps and 


other mountainous parts of Europe. 
14. Paul's Betony, or Little or Smooth Speed- 


well is, Veronica racemo terminali ſubſpicato, foliis 


evatis glabris crenatis. In the Flora Suecia it is 


Van Royen calls it, Veronica caule | 
inferne procumbente fruticaſo, foliis ovatis oppoſitis, 


termed, Veronica floribus ſolitariis ſubcor ymboſis, 
foliis ovatis glabris crenatis; in the Hortus Cliffort. 


Veronica foliis inferioribus oppaſitis ovatis, ſupe- 


rioribus alternis lanceolatis, floribus ſolitariis; in 


Lapp. Veronica floribus ſparſis, foliis 


the Flora 
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It grows naturally on the Au- 


” 


| folia minor. 
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ovatis crenatis glabris. Caſpar. Bauhine calls it, 


Veronica pratenſis ſerpylliſolia; John Bauhine, Ve- 
ronica famina quibuſdam, aliis betonica Pauli ſer- 
pyllifolia; Gerard, Veronica minor; and Parkin - 
lon, Veronica pratenſis minor. It grows naturally 
in meadows and paſtures in England and in moſt 
countries of Europe; alſo in North America. 
15. Common Brook Lime is, Veronica racemis 
lateralibus, foliis ovatis planis, caule repente. Van 
Royen calls it, Veronica foliit oppoſitis lavibus tre- 
natis, floribus racemoſis lateralibus; Gronovius, 
Veronica foliis oppoſitis lævibus crenatis, floribus laxe 


ſpicatis ex alis; Caſpar Bauhine, Anagallis aqua- 


tica major (minorque) folio ſubrotund; Dodoneus, 
Anagallis aguatica; Gerard; Anagallis, five Beca- 
bunga; and Parkinſon, Anagallis aquetica vul- 


garis, ſive Becabunga. It grows naturally in ditches 
and rivulets in England and moſt countries of 
Europe. | 


16, Long-leaved Water Speedwell is, Veronica 
racemis lateralibus, foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, caule 
erecto. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Auagallis aqua- 
tica major, folio oblongo; Tabernæmontanus, Be- 
rula major; Ray, Veronica aquatica longiſolia me- 
dia; Gerard, Anagallis aquatica minor; and Par- 
kinſon, Anagallis aquatica folio oblongo crenato. 
It grows naturally in ditches and moiſt places in 


England and moſt parts of Europe ; alſo in the 


Eaſt. | 2 

17. Narrow. leaved Speedwell is, Veronica ra- 
cemis lateralilus pedicellis pendulis, foliis lineari- 
bus integerrimis. Van Royen calls it, Veronica 


foliis lineari-lanceclatis integris, racemis laxe flori- 
feris; Caſpar Bauhine, Anagallis equatica anguſti- 


folia ſcutellata; John Bauhine, Anagallis aquatica 
angutifolia,, and Ray, Veronica aquatita anguſti- 
It grows naturally in watery places 
in Englapd and moſt countries of Europe. 

18. Auſtrian Speedwell is, Veronica racemis 


lateralibus, ſoliis lincari-lanceolatis pinnato-dentatis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Cœamædrys Auſtriaca, 


ſoltis tenuiſſune laciniatis; John Bauhine, Chame- 
| drys ſpuria tenuiſſimè laciniata; and Tournefort, 
Veronica Cappadocia, foliis lacimatis. It grows 


naturally in Auſtria. 8 5 
19. Mountain Speedwell is, Veronica racemis 


latera'ibus paucifloris, calycibus birſutis, foliis ovatis 
Caſpar | 
Bauhine calls it, Chamearys ſpuria alſinis rotundi- 


rugofis crenatis petiglalis, caule debili. 


folia ſcutellata; Columna, Alyſſon Dioſcoridis mon- 
tanum; and Ray, Veronica hamedryoides foliis 
pediculis oblongis inſidentibus. It grows naturally 
in ſhady places in England, Italy, and Germany, 
20. Proſtrate Speedwell is, Veronica racemis 


lateralibus, ſoliis ovato-oblongis ſerratis, caulibus 


proftratis, Caſpar and John Bauhine call it, Cha- 
medrys incana ſpuria minor anguſtifolia, It grows 
naturally on the hills of Italy and Germany. 


21, Wild Germander is, Veronica racemis la- 
Hel | zeralibus, feliis ovatis ſeſſilibus rugoſts dentatis, 
13. Alpine Speedwell is, Veronica corymbo ter- ern 


caule debili. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed. 
Veronica foliis oppoſitis plicatis dentatis, ſcapis e 


alis inferioribus;, in the Flora Lapp. Veronica foliis 


cordatis ſeſſilibus oppoſitis, racemis laxe flariferis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Chamearys ſpuria minor 
rotundifolia; Dalechamp, Hierotobane mas; Ge- 


rard, Chamædrys fylveſtris ; and Parkinſon, Cha- 
medrys ſpuria ſiveſtris. It grows naturally in 
meadows and paſtures 1n Er 
countries of Europe. 15 
22. Broad - leaved Wild Germander 
nica racemis lateralibus, foliis cordatis rugofis den- 
tatis, caule ftrifo. Van Royen calls it, Veronica 


faliis oppoſitis plicatis dentatis, ſcapis ex alis ſupe- 
rioribus laxe ſpicatis; Buxbaum, Veronica pratenfis 


omnium maxima; and Caſpar Bauhine, Chamedrys 
ſpuria major latifolia. It grows naturally in Hel- 
vetia, Bythinia, and Auſtria, ny ro EY 


10 N 23 Narrow- 


ngland and moſt 


is, Vero- 


A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND 


' GARDENING. 


 Clafs 

| and order 
in the 
Linnzan 
Syſtem. 
The cha- 
racters. 


Introduc- 
tion. 


fields. Our woods and our buſhes afford ſome 


23. Narrow-leaved Wild Germander is, Vero- 
nica racemis lateralibus longiſſimis, foliis ovatis ru- 
geſis dentatis obtufiuſculis, caule erecto. Haller calls 


it, Veronica foliis imis cordatis ſuperioribus anguſ- 
tioribus; Caſpar Bauhine, Cbamædrys ſpuria ma- 
Jor anguſtifolia; and Cluſius, Teucrii IV. tertia 
ſpecies. It grows naturally in Germany. | 
24. Paniculated Speedwell is, Veronica racemis 


lateralibus longiſſimis, foliis lanceolatis ternis ſer- | 


ratis, caule adſcendente. Amman calls it, Veronica 
anguſtifolia, floribus 
rally in Tartary. | 
Veronica is of the claſs and order Diandria 
Monogynia ; and the characters are, 
1. CALyXx is a permanent perianthium divided 
into four ſpear-ſhaped, acute ſegments. 


paniculatis, It grows natu- 


A \ 


PIs 4 


2. Cokol LA is one wheel-ſhaped petal. The 
tube is nearly as long as the calyx. The limb 
is plane, and divided into four oval ſegments, 
the lower ſegment being the narroweſt, and the 
oppoſite one to that the broadeſt of any of 
them, | | | | 

3. STAMINA are two riſing 
long antherz. | 

4. P1sTILLUM conſiſts of a compreſſed ger- 
men, a filiforme declining ſtyle the length of the 
ſtamina, and a ſimple ſtigma. | 

5. PERICARPIUM is an obcordated capſule, 
compreſſed at the top, formed of four valves, 
and containing two cells. | 

6. SEMIxA. The ſeeds are many, and roundiſn. 


filaments, with ob- 
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HE Common Vetches, or Tares, are in 


much valued in gardens, on account of their excel- 
lent uſes, were it not for their commonneſs in the 


other ſpecies, that rear their heads among the 


| branches, and garniſh the ſhrubs in a pleaſing 


_ taſte. 


In places where theſe ſpecies do not grow 


common, a few of them may be admitted into 


the garden, together with ſome others of foreign 


growth, that ought not to be omitted in our col- 
lection. In the worſt compartment of the garden, 


Ipecies. 


Common | 
Tufted 


therefore, let there be planted, 


The Common Tufted Vetch. 
The Tufted Wood Vetch. 

The Hungarian Wood Vetch, 
The Thuringian Vetch. 
The German Shrubby Vetch. 
The Engliſh Hedge Vetch. 


The Common Tufted Vetch has a weak, 


Ser 


1. 


climbing ſtalk, five or ſix feet long. The leaves 


are very pretty, being compoſed of about ten 


6 . —- » 
9 
. 


pair of {pear-ſhaped lobes, which are of a whitiſh- | 


green colour, and hairy, and the tendril terminates | 


the mid-rib. The flowers are formed in long, 


imbricated ſpikes, grow on long footſtalks, are 
of a clear-blue colour, will be in blow in July, 
and ripen their ſeeds in September. | 


his ſpecies has a pretty effect where it grows 
naturally, and, were it not for its commonneſs, 


and 
Tufted 
Wood 
Vetch 

_ deſcribed. 


Varieties. 


would be highly eſteemed in gardens. 
2. Tufted Wood Vetch. 
grow, by the aſſiſtance of buſhes, to be eight or 
nine feet high. The foliage is very fine. Each 


This ſpecies will 


leaf is compoſed of about ſeven or eight pair of 
ſmooth, oval lobes, terminated by the tendril. 
The tiowers are many, large, and formed in long 
ſpikes ; they grow from the wings of the ſtalks, 
blow in July, and ripen their ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. | | 
There are two varieties of theſe plants; one 


{ ſeeds in the autumn. 


leaves are compoſed of about ſix pair of entire, r 
oval, acute lobes. 


| has a pale-blue flower ; the other is white, having 
| themſelves very pretty plants, and would be 


a few blue ſtripes. They are both very pretty 

plants, and would be highly eſteemed, were they 
difficult to come alt. * | 
3. The Hungarian 


Wood Vetch. This ſpecies 908% 


rian 


* climbs upon trees and buſhes to a conſiderable wooa 


height. The ſtalks are angulated, ftriated, and Vetch 
tough. The leaves are ſeſſile, and compoſed of deſcribed, 
ſeveral pair of oval lobes, the lower ones joining 
the ſtalk. The flowers grow on long pedicles 


from the joints of the ſtalks, are of a yellow co- 


lour, will be in blow in July, and ripen their 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with white Variety; 


flowers. 


4. Thuringian Vetch. This ſpecies will climb Deſcrip- 


| | to fix or eight feet high. The leaves are com- tion of 
| poſed of ſeveral pair of lobes, which are long, Tharin- 


oval, pointed, and reflexed, and the lower ones Sian, 
grow diſtinct from the ſtalks. The flowers grow 

from the wings of the leaves on footſtalks, are 

of a purpliſh or blue colour, will be in blow in 

July, and ripen their ſeeds in the autumn, | 
5. German Shrubby Vetch. This ſpecies hath German 
kind of ligneous ſtalks ; but they die in the au- Shrubby, 
tumn like the other ſorts, and freſh ones ariſe 


| from the root in the ſpring. The root alſo is 


woody and creeping ; and its ſtalks, which will 
not become woody before the end of the ſum- 
mer, will be about a yard long. The leaves are 
compoſed of about eight or ren pair of lobes; 
they are oval, and their ends are acutely pointed. 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the 
ſtalks in ſhort Rite z they are of a pale: blue 
colour, will be in blow in July, and ripen their 
ſeeds in September. | | 
6. Engliſh Hedge or Buſh Vetch. This ſpecies and 


will climb to the height of four or five feet. The Engl 
Hedge 

B 

The flowers are produced Vetch. 


from the wings of the leaves on ſhort footſtalks ; 


they are of a kind of bluiſh-purple colour, ya 
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be in blow in July, and rigen their ſceds im the 
aurumn, | 


Propaga- Theſe ſpecies are eaſily propagated by ſowing 


tion . 


Proper 


ſituation. 


Culture. | 


recreation, let a few ſeeds of all theſe ſpecies 


the ſeeds. This may be done in the ſpring ; 
but the autumn is the beſt ſeaſon, ſoon after 
they are ripe, for then they will be ſurer of 
growing. As the plants advance in height, they 
muſt be ſupported with ſticks, or their ſtalks 
will trail on the ground, look unſightly, pro- 
duce few or no flowers, and in wet ſeaſons rot. 
A few plants of a fort will be ſufficient, and 
they ought never to be admitted into any but 
large gardens. | | 
Theſe plants are by Nature deſigned as or- 
naments to ſhrubberies or wilderneſs quarters, 
which places ſhould never be without them; for 
there they will grow with all their native luxu— 
riance and eaſe, climb upon the ſhrubs or buſhes, 
and ſhew their flowers from their tops or ſides 
in the moſt perfect and pleaſing manner. "They 
will add a gaiety and unarctul beauty to the 
whole, and amply reward the little trouble 
they cauſe in firſt being introduced to their 
ſtations. e 
In all ſhrubberies, wilderneſs quarters, and 
borders of woods, through which are walks for 


be ſown. Let the ground be well looſened and 


dug under the buſhes you intend ſhall be for 


their ſupport; and in the autumn, ſoon after 


| the ſeeds are ripe, ſow a few ſeeds in theſe 


little prepared ſpots under the buſhes, leaving 


a ſtick for a direction or mark where they have 


been ſown. 


In the ſpring they will come up, 


at which time they ſhould be carefully kept 
clear of weeds, and, if the weather ſhould prove 


very dry, now and then watered, After they 


are grown ſtrong, and begin to climb, they 


will require no farther trouble; it will be out 


of the power of weeds to hurt them; and the 
buſhes will afford them ſufficient ſhade from 


the raging heat of the ſun, and at the ſame 


time yield them that aſſiſtance for climbing they 


naturally ſtand in need of, and introduce them 


to that perfection they are by Nature deſigned 


Titles. 


to attain. | NE; | 
1, Tufted Vetch is titled, Vicia pedunculis 


multifloris, floribus imbricatis foliolis lanceolatis pu- 


beſcentibus, ſtipulis integris. In the Hortus Clif- 


fort. it is titled, Vicia pedunculis mulliſloris, ſti- 


pulis utrinque aculis integris. 


| calls one fort of it, Vicia Hhlveſtris ſpicata; ano- 


ther, Vicia multiflora, Rivinus calls it, Cracca. 
It grows naturally in England and moſt parts of 
Europe. 1 3 N 

2. Tufted Wood Vetch is titled, Vicia pe- 
dunculis multifloris, foliolis opalibus, ſtipulis den- 


ticulatis. In the Flora Lapponica it is termed, 
Vicia pedunculis mullifloris, ſtipulis crenatis. Pluke- 


Caſpar Bauhine 


2— 


| 


candria; and the characters are, 


down the middle, 


, Or * 
* 


net calls it, Vicia multiflora maxima perennis, tetro 


odore, floribus aibentibus, lineis cæruleis notatis. It 
grows naturally in woods, hedges, and buſhes 
in many parts of England, Germany, and Swe⸗ 
den. | | 

3. Hungarian Wood Vetch is titled, Vicia pe- 
dunculis multifloris, petiolis polyphyllis, fol olis ov 


——_ 


tis, infimis ſeſſilibus. Caſpar Baukine calls it, Pi- 


ſum ſylveſtre perenne; Cluſius, Piſum ſylveſtre; and 


Rivinus, Cracca flore ochroleuco. 


It grows natu- 
rally in the woods of Hungary. | 


4. Thuringian Vetch is titled, Vicia pedunculis 


multifloris, foliolis reflexis ovatis mucronatis, ſti- 


pulis ſubdentatis. In the Flora Suecia it is termed, 


Vicia pedunculis multifloris, petiolis polyphyllis cir- 


rhoſis, foliolis alternis ovatis, ſtipulis dentatis. Caſ- 


par Bauhine calls it, Vicia maxima Dumetorum 
John Bauhine, Vicia ſylvatica maxima piſo ſimilis; 


and Rivinus, Cracca Hlvatica. It grows naturally 


in Thuringia. Fa 

5. German Shrubby Vetch is titled, Ficia pedun- 
cults ſubjexfloris, foliolis denis ovatis acutis, ſlipu- 
lis integris. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, 
Vicia pedunculis multifiorts, caule fruticoſs; I luke- 


net calls it, Vicia multiflera caſſubica ſruteſcens, 
ſiliqud leitis. It grows naturally in Germany. 


6. Englith Hedge Vetch is titled, Vicia legu- 


| minibus Pedicellatis ſubquaternis erecti, foliolis ova- 


In the 


tis integerrimis, exterioribus decreſcentibus, 


Hortus (.liffort. &c. it is termed, Vicia leguminibus 


adſcendent:bus, peliolis polyphyllis, foliolis ovatis 
acutis integerrimis. Caſpar Baubine calls it, Vicia 
ſepium, folio rotundiore acuto; and Rivinus, Vicia 
ſepium. 
rope. | 
Vicia is of the claſs and order Diadelpbia De- 

1. Cal vx is a tubulous, erect, acute, mono- 
phyllous perianthium, divided at the top into 


five parts. 


2. Con ol LA is papilionaceous. The vexillum 


is oval, indented, has a ſharp point at the top, is 


reflexed on the ſides, and has a compreſſed ridge 
The two wings are oblong, 
erect, ſemicordated, and ſhorter than the vexillum: 


It grows naturally in the hedges of Eu- 


Claſs and ; 


order in 
the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 8 
Tne cha» 
racers, 


The carina is ſhorter than the wings, is com- 


| preſſed, and has an oblong claw divided into 
two parts. . | 


3 STAMINA. The filaments are diadelphous; 


nine of them are joined in a body, the other 
Their anther are erect, roundiſh, 


ſtands alone. 
and four-furrowed. 


4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of a long, narrow, com- 
| preſſed germen, a filitorme riſing ſtyle, and an 
obtuſe ſtigma, bearded under the top. 


5. PERICARPIUM is a long, coriaceous, pointed 
pod, of one cell, that opens with two valves. 

6. SEMINA 
roundiſh. 


The ſeeds are many, and 


. 
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HE Marſh Violet of our hedges, in its va- 


rieties, is the chief ſpecies for our gardens, | 


on account of its well-known agreeable odour ; 


Species. 


Common 
Marſh or 

Spring 
Violet 
deſcribed. 


den, and afford variety of theſe low kinds: 


though there are others like them that are pretty 
little plants, which take up ſmall room in a gar- 
So 
that at the head of this tribe ſhall ſtand, 

1. Common Sweet-ſcented Spring Violet, or 
Marſh Violet. 

2. Hairy Scentleſs Marſh V iolet. 

3. Marſh Violet. - 

4. Palmated-leaved Violet. 

5. Pedated-leaved Violet. 

6. Pinnated-Jeaved Violet. 
7. Lanceolated-leaved Violet. 

8. Primula-leaved Violet. 

9. Dog's Violet. 

10. Ceniſian Violet. 

11. Mountain Violet. 
12. Yellow Alpine Violet. 

1. Common Marſh or Spring Violet has a 
thick, fibrous, brown root, from which rite leaves, 
flowers, and creeping ſtalks. 
vpon the ground, ſtrike root at the joints, and 
by cutting the ſhoot become diſtinct plants. The 


leaves come out in cluſters; they are heart-ſhaped, 
a little hairy, and have a moderately-long g. green 


footftalk. Among the leaves come out the 


flowers; they grow on ſlender footſtalks ſhorter 


than thoſe of the leaves, are of a pale-green co- 


lour, and often near the baſe are tinged with 


Varieties. 


| Cults; © 


or taking off the new plants formed by the trail- | 
This may be done at any time of 


purple; they appear in March, and lometimes 
earlier; and of them there are the following va- | 


rieties : 
The Common Blue v iolet, 
The Pale-purple Violet, 
The White Violet, 
The Double Blue Violet, 
The Double White Violet, | 
The Double ſorts are moſt valued, on account 
of the flowers, which are very large and double, 
and not ſo common as the other forts, 


| Violets are propagated by parting of the roots, 


ing ſhoots; 


the year, but the beit ſeaſon is the ſummer, if 


moiſt weather happens, after they have done 


flowering. They will ſoon become ſtrong plants, 
and produce a greater quantity of flowers the 


ſpring following than if the buſineſs was deferred 


: longer. 


ſoon after in a ſhady border of light earth. In 
the ſpring the plants will come up, and in about 
a month after may be tranſplanted to the places 
where they are deſigned to remain. T heſe always 


make the prettieſt plants, are the fulleſt of flowers, 


Its uſes i in 
medicine. 


are not ſo inclined for the firſt ſeaſon to throw 
out their trailing ſhoots, and are in every reſpect 
the moſt elegant. = 

The medicinal uſes of the Violet are well- 
known. 
and ſerviceable to children in many caſes, 


Theſe ſtalks trail 


They are 
very ſweet, but have not the heightened fragrance 
of the Single ſorts. 


They are alſo eaſily propagated by the Gods. 
which ripen in July or Auguſt, andſhould be town 


The ſyrup is a great cooler, laxative, | 


| and ſhaped like the kidney. 
ſmall, 
full blow in June. 


"Rx". 


„ 


| oblong, obtuſe, crenated leaves, that have mem- 
branaccous footltalks; by theſe they cauſe a vas 


+ tritiing. 


„ MT; 


creeping ſtalks. 


CCCCLXXXVI. 


Thus much for the S0 Violet. Thoſe 
of inferior value are, 

2, Hairy Scentleſs Marſh Violet. This grows Hairy 
common in ſome of our woods. The leaves are Scene; 
large, heart-ſhaped, and very hairy. The flowers Marſh, 


are large, but without ſcent. In other reſpects 1 it 


differs little from the Common Violet. 


3. Marſh Violet. This grows naturally upon Marſh, 


| bogs, meadows, and marſhy grounds in many 


parts of England. The leaves are ſmall, ſmooth, 
The flowers are 
of a pale-blue colour, and uſually in 


4. Palmated-leaved Violet. The leaves are com- Palmated. 


| Poſe of five lobes, in ſuch a manner as to repre- leayed 


tent the hand and fingers ; they are ſmall, a little 


downy, and thoſe on the lower-parts are ſome- 


times entire. The flowers are white ; 


they ap- 


| pear in June, are ſmall, and have no ſcent. 


5. Pedated-leaved Violet. The leaves are Pedated- 
ſhaped like the foot, and each is compoſed of leaved, 
ſeven lobes, which join at the baſe. The ſtalks. 
are naked. The flowers are of three colours 
like thoſe of Heart's Eaſe, and have no ſcent; 
they appear in June, and never produce ſeeds 
with us. 


6. Pinnated- leaved Viet. The leaves are Pinnated- 


very ſmall, and cut into many parts in ſuch a leaved, 


manner as to form a kind of winged leaf. The 


flowers ſtand on ſhort footſtalks; they are of a 
pale- blue colour, and appear in June. 


7. Lanceolated-leaved Violet. The leaves are Lasse | 
ſpear-ſhaped, oval, deeply ſinuated, and grow on e 0 
caved, 
thort footſtalks. The flowers are large, of a bluiſu- 
purple colour, and without ſcent. _ 


8. Primula-leaved Violet. I his hath corduted. P leaves, 


riety with the other ſorts, but the Bowers are 

| and 
9. Dog's Violet. The leaves are of an oblong, Dog's 
cordated figure. The flowers grow on ſtalks about bv wes | 
four or five inches long; they are of a pale-blue <</ided. 


colour, have no ſcent, and will be in blow in 


April. | 
There is a variety of this ſpecies with white 
flowers. 

10. Ceniſian Violet. 


Irs aa > 
ty. 
This hath ſeveral ſlender Cena 
The leaves are ſmall, oval, 
ſmooth, entire, and placed on moderately long 
footſtalks. The flower i is large, of a blue colour, 
and is produced ſingly on a long peduncle. | 

11. Mountain Violet. The Talks are erect, 


and grow to be upwards of a foot high. The 3 | 
leaves are heart - ſhaped, and oblong. The Violet 


flowers grow from the wings of the branches on deſcribed. 
long footſtalks ; they are of a purple colour, and 


will be in blow in April or May. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies with pale- blue 
flowers, and another with blue and white. 

12. Yellow Violet. The leaves are of an ob- 
long, oval figure, and their edges are indented. 
Among theſe ariſe the ſtalks to about four inches 
high; they are garniſhed with ſmall leaves, and 
the flowers are placed on them on long naked 
ä they are e of the Heart's Eaſe kind, being 

yellow 


Varieties. 


* 
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PERENNIAL FLOWERS. 
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C ulture. 


Titles, | 


pedatis ſeptempartitis. 
feltis palmatis; and Plukenet, Viola Virginiana | 
tricolor, foliis multiſidis, cauliculo apbyllo. It is a 


mibus. 


yellow ſtriped with purple; but there is a variety 
of it with purple flowers, and another with a 


bright yellow flower; they have no ſcent, and 


will flower moſt part of the ſummer. 
Theſe ſorts are all propagated by dividing of the 
roots in the autumn. A moiſt day ſhould be pitched 


upon for the purpoſe, and they will readily grow 


and flower ſtrong the ſpring or ſummer following. 
They are allo propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the autumn, and they will 
come up early in the ſpring. By Midſummer 
they will be good plants, and any time between 
then and Michaelmas may be ſet out for good. 
1. Common Spring Violet is titled, Viola acau- 
lis, foliis cordatis, ſtolonibus reptantibus. In the 
Fortus Cliffort. it is termed, Viola acaulis, foloni- 
bus teretibus reptantibus, pedunculis radicalibus. 
Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Viola martia purpurea, 


fore fimplici odoro; Renealme, Viola odorata; and 
Dodonæus, Viola nigra, ſive purpurea. It grows 
naturally in moſt parts of 


2. Hairy Scentleſs Violet is, Viola acaulis, foliis 
cordatis piloſo-biſpidis. Moriſon calls it, Viola mar- 


tia hirſuta inodora; and Ray, Viola tracbelii folio. 
It is found inſome of our woods and hedges, and 
_ grows in ſuch places in ſeveral of the colder parts 
of Europe. "bt Cott 


1 


Europe. METS 1 


3. Marſh Violet is, Viola acaulis, foliis renifor- 


In the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Viola fo- 
liis ſubrotundo-cordatis, pedunculis radicatis, Mo- 
riſon calls it, Viola paluſtris rotundifolia glabra. It 


| grows naturally upon boggy and marſhy grounds 


in England, and moſt of the northern parts of 


Europe. 


4. Palmated-leaved Violet is, Viola acaulis, 
Foliis palmatis quinquelobis dentatis indiviſiſque. Gro- 


5. Pedated-leaved Violet is, Viola acaulis foliis 
Gronovius calls it, Viola 


native of Virginia. 


6. Pinnated- leaved Violet is, Viola acaulis, fo- 


lis pinnatifidis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Viola 


Alpina, folio in plures partes diſſefo; and John 
Bauhine, Viola montana, folio multifido, It is a 
native of Siberia. „ „ 
F. Lanceolate-leaved Violet is, Viola acaulis, 
foliis Ianceolatis crenatis. It grows naturally in 


Canada and Siberia. | 

8. Primula-leaved Violet is, Viola acaulis, foliis 
oblongis ſubcordatis, petiolis membranaceis. It grows 
naturally in Siberia and Virginia, | 


9. Dog's Violet is, Viola caule adultiore adſcen- 


Vor. I. 


novius calls it, Viola foliis palmatis ſinuatis, ſtolo- 

num reniformibus ; and Plukenet, Viola Virginiana, 
platani fere foliis parvis & incanis. It grows na- 
turally in Virginia. 


| 
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dente, folits bblongo- cordatis. In the Horius C Ji eri. 
it is called, Viola raulibus adſcendentibus florifcris; 
foliis cordatis; in the Flora Lapp. Viola fuliis cor- 
datis oblongis, pedunc ulis ſubradicatis. Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls it, Viola Aartia inodora ſylveftris; and 
John Bauhine, Viola cerulea maritima inodora ſyls 
vatica in acumine ſemen ferens. It grows naturally 
in England, and moſt parts of Europe. 

10, Ceniſian Violet is, Viola caulibus filiformi- 
bus indiviſis prorepentibus, follis ovatis petiolatis in- 
tegerrimis glabris, tipulis indiviſis, pedunculo ſolita- 
rio. Allionius calls it, Viola foliis ovalibus inte- 
gerrimis uni formibus, pedunculis caulinis. It grows 
naturally on the Ceniſian mountains. | 


11 Mountain Violet is, Viola caulibus trefis, 


foliis cordatis oblongis. Van Royen calls it, Viola 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis, caule erefto, ſtipulis dentatis; 


| Caſpar Bauhine, Viola martia erboreſcens purpurea; 


Moriſon, Viola eredla, flore ceruleo et allo; and 
Cammerarius, Viola arboreſcens. It grows natu- 


rally on the mountains of Lapland, Auſtria, and 


upon Mount Baldus. RT | 
12. Yellow Alpine Violet is, Viola caule abbre- 
viato, floris nefiario ſululato petalis longiore, foliis 


ſubovatis, ſtipulis dentatis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, 


Viola montana lutea grandiflora, Tournefort, Viola 
montana cærulea ' grandiflora; and Dalechamp, 


Melanium montanum. It grows naturally on the 


Pyrenean and Helvetian mountains. 
Viola is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia Mono- 


gynia z and the characters are, | 


Clafs | 
and ordef 


1. CAL vx is a very ſhort, five-leaved, perma- in the 


nent perianthium. The folioles are oval, oblong, 


_ erect, ſharp at the top, obtuſe at the baſe, equal 


in ſize, and differently diſpoſed in different ſpe- 
cles. 5 ee | 


Linnæan 


Syſtem, 5 7 


The cha- 
raters; 


2. CoROLLA is irregular, and formed of five 


unequal leaves. The upper petal is broader than 


the others, obtuſe, indented at the end, and has 


at the baſe a corniculated obtuſe nectarium, which 
| makes its way through the leaves of the cup; the 


two fide petals are equal, oppoſite, ſtraight, and 
obtuſe ; the lower pair are larger, and turned up- 


wards. 


3. STAMINA, There are five very ſmall fila. . 


ments, two of which are placed at the upper 
_ petal, and penetrate the nectarium by their an- 


nexed appendages. The antheræ are obtuſe ; they 


uſually coaleſce, and are edged with membranes. 


4. PisTILLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 


a filiforme ſtyle beyond the antheræ, and an ob- 


lique ſtigma. 


5. PeRICARPIUM is an oval, three-cornered, 


obtuſe, unilocular capſule, formed of three valves. 


oval, 


CHAP, 


6. SeMINa, The feeds are numerous, and 
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C H A P. CCCCLXXXVII. 


F RT I 4 


F NE this genus are, 

O 1. Common Stinging Nettle. 
Hemp Nettle. 

. Cylindrical Flowered Nettle, 
. Divaricated Nettle, 
Canada Nettle, 
. Silvery Nettle. ASE 
. Common Stinging Nettle is too well known 
to need deſcription. Ir grows among old rub- 
biſh under walls, intrudes into neglected gar- 


Species. 


= Sa $0 


2828 
tingin 

1 as 7 

deſcribed, 

towns and villages. Its great virtues, however, 

are equal to the commonneſs of the plant; and 

Nature ſeems to deſign this uſeful herb to be 

moſt general, by cauſing it to grow almoſt every 

where, that it may with convenience be found 

bout, and gathered for uſe. It is a fine diuretic, 

Medicinal admirable for the chin-cough in children, good 

Properties againſt inflammations of the lungs, pleuriſies, ſtone, 


gravel, and brings ſpeedy relief to thoſe who have 


eaten and are affected by the poiſonous qualities 


uſed for that purpoſe among poor people, who 
( without doubt) receive great benefit from its 


ſerving as an excellent ſubſtitute for other expen- 
. ſive vegetable food. . 
Hemp, 2. Hemp Nettle. 

feet high. The leaves are oblong, divided into 
three principal parts, which are deeply cut on 

the edges, ſtinging, and grow oppoſite to each 


other on long footitalks. The flowers come out 


from the wings of the leaves in long katkins ; 


they appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 


autumn. - | I . 
Gibs . Cylindrical Flowered Nettle. The ſtalks are 
cal Flow- ſquare, branching, and three or four feet high. 
ered, The leaves are oblong, nervoſe, ſerrated, and 

grow oppoſite on footſtalks. The flowers come 


out from the wings of the leaves in cylindrical, | 
ſimple, undivided katkins; they appear in July, | 


and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
Divari- | 

cated, branching, and two or three feet high, The 
leaves are oval, ſtinging, but in a leſs degree 
than the Common fort, and grow alternately on 
the ſtalks. The flowers come out in compound, 


looſe, divaricated bunches they are of a greeniſh 


colour, and appear in July and Auguſt, but the | 


| ſeeds rarely ripen in England. 
Canada, 5. Canada Nettle. The 
feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, oval, 


and grow alternately. The flowers are produced 


in branching, diſtichous, upright katkins, from 


the tops of the ſtalks; they appear in Auguſt, 


and are ſeldom ſucceeded by ripe feeds in Eng- 


land. 
and 
Si:very 
N-r'l- , : 
| deſcribed feet high. The leaves are oval, but pointed at 
ceach end, ſerrated on the edges, of a deep-green 


colour on the upper-ſide, but venoſe, and of a 


dens, and is found almoſt every where about 


The ſtalks are upright, 
ſquare, armed with ſtinging hairs, and five or fix 


4. Divaricated Nettle, The ſtalks are upright, | 


ſtalks grow to be two 


6. Silvery Nettle. The ſtalks grow numerous 
from a ſtrong root, and grow to be three or four 


—_ 2 


— — mo > 


„ 


r . 


ſilvery- white underneath, and grow alternately 
on long ſlender footſtalks. The flowers come 
out from the tops of the ſtalks in looſe ſpreading 
bunches; they appear in winter, but are not ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds in England. E 

All theſe forts may be propagated by parting Method 
of the roots, which may be done at any time of of propa- 
the year, but more eſpecially in the autumn, 24d on. 
winter, or early in the ſpring, before the ſtalks 
ariſe for flowering.  _ - „„ 

They may be alſo propagated by ſowing of 
the ſeeds, when good ones are to be procured; 
they ſhould be ſown in beds of light earth in the 
ſpring, and when they are fit to remove, may be 
tranſplanted to the places of their final deſtina- 
tion. The laſt ſort is eſteemed for the ſingular 
appearance it cauſes from its downy ſilvery leaves. 
The four preceding ſorts are cultivated where a 
general curious collection of plants is attempted; 
but the firſt ſort grows every-where, and is al- 


ea | ways extirpated from gardens, and places of reſort. 
_ of miſtaken Muſhrooms or Hemlock. It is an ex- 


cellent pot-herb in the ſpring, and is in general 
1 


ſanative and cleanſing property, as well as its | 


1. The Common Stinging Nettle is titled, Ur- Titles, 
tica foliis oppoſitis cordatis, racemis geminis. In | 
the Flora Lapp. it is termed, Urtica foliis cordatis, 
amentis cylindricis, ſexu diſtindtã. Caſpar Bauhine 
calls it, Urtica urens maxima; Dodonæus, Urtica 
urens altera; Gerard, Urtica urens; and Ray, 
Urtica racemifera major perennis. It grows natu +» 


rally in moſt countries of Europe. 


| orbiculatis utrinque acutis ſubtus tomentoſis. 


2. Hemp Nettle is, Urtica foliis oppoſitis tri- 


{ partitis inciſis. Amman calls it, Urtica foltis pro- 


funde laciniatis, ſemine lini. 
Siberia. Tre IG 2» 
3. Cylindrical Flowered Nettle is, Urtica foliis 
oppoſitis oblongis, amentis cylindricis ſolitariis indi- 
viſis ſeſſilibus. Gronovius calls it, Urtica foliis 


It grows naturally in 


oblongis ſerratis, nervoſis petiolatis; and Sloane, : 


Urtica racemoſa bumilior iners. It grows naturally 


in moſt places in Canada, Virginia, and Ja- 


maica. a 8 : | 

4. Divaricated Nettle is, Urtica foltis alternis 
ovatis, racemis compeſitis divaricatis, Plukenet 
calls it, Urtica racemoſa major, Virginiana mitior, 


/. minus urens, It grows naturally in Virginia and 


Canada, | 8 
5. Canada Nettle is, Urtica foliis alternis cor- 
dato-ovatis, amentis ramoſis diſtichis eretis. Mo- 
riſon calls it, Urtica Canadenfis racemoſa mitior, ſ. 
minus urens. It grows naturally in Canada and 
Siberia, | „„ 

6. Silvery Nettle is, Urtica foliis alternis ſub- 
Plu- 
kenet calls it, Urtica racemifera maxima ſinarum, 
foliis ſubtus argented lanugine villaſis. It grows 
naturally in China. — NAS 


Claſs | 


Urtica is of the claſs and order Monoecia Te- 1 
ſrandria; and the characters are, NT on Xe er 
| 5 | Linnzan 
I. Male Flowers. ſyſtem: © 


' g : | The cha- 
1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of four cagers. 


roundiſh, concave, obtule leaves. 


2. CoRoLLa. There are no petals, but in the 


Center 


** 
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Center of the flower is ſituated a ſmall, pitcher- nent perianthium, compoſed of two valves. 


ſhaped, undivided nectarium, that is permanent! 2 Corortta. There is none. 

near the baſe, | | 3- PisTIiLLUM conſiſts of an oval germen, 
3- STAMINA are four awl- ſhaped patent fila- | without any ſtyle, but a hairy ſtigma. 

ments the length of the calyx, having bilocular 4. PERICarPIUM. There is none. The calyx 

antheræ. 8 | 1 cloſes, and contains the ſeed. | 

II. Female Flowers on the ſame or ſeparate plants. 6 Mal * 105 "ox is ſingle, oval, obtuſe, 


1. CaLyx is an oval, concave, erect, perma- 


NSAIDS AONSXSSTIXSINTTTINAR ccc 


CH A P. CCCCLXXXVIIL. 


UTRICULARIA WATER MILFOIL 


150 T. many of our ſtanding waters, ditches, and , lentitulatum 3 john Bauhine, Millefolium aquatic 


L ponds, are found, - | fore Iuteo galericulato; and Gerard, Millefolium 
| Species, | 1. Common Hooded Milfoil. I paluftre palericulaium, It is common in moſt 
2. Leſſer Hooded Milfoll. I countries of Europe, 9" Fart bin 


5 = LE 33 nd ſpecies is, Utricularia nefari 
Common, lie Common ves me eee Re ee RR Pieter 2 it, Millefolium 0 0 
wuhite, creeping, and poſſeſſed o ow knobs | | 7.-iculgtum minus, flare minere 3 and Ray, Teri 
bularia minor. It grows naturally in moſt coun- 
tries of Europe. + „ 


or tubers. The ſtalks are ſlender, divide into nu- 
merous branches, lie flat in the mud, and ſtrike 
root as they lie. The leaves are finely divided 


into many ſpreading ſegments, and when the | Tyricularia is of the claſs and order Diandria Clafs and 


branches ſtrike root are attended with round pel- . | | our 
Jucid veſicles, or utriculi. The flowers are rad Ae 90 _ 1 851 1 | | 1 | 
on long, ſimple, upright footſtalks, which ariſe 1. CaLyx is a perianthium compoſed of two, vitew,” 
from the ſides of the branches, as they lie in the | very ſmall, oval, concave, deciduous leaves. The cha- 
mud; they are fix or eight in number, ſhaped 2. COROLLA is one ringent petal. The upper- rackers. 


like a hood, moderately large, of a beautiful yel- | lip is plane, obtuſe, and erect ; the lower-lip is 

low colour, and are e be met with in | the largeſt, plane, and undivided. The palate of 
4 June and July. 5 ir 3 F BS the flower is heart-ſhaped, and a little prominent 
and | 


Leſſer 2. Leſſer Hooded Milfoil. The root and ſtalks between the lips. The nectarium is corniculated, 


i 7 he baſe of the petal. 
r 
Milfoil many narrow parts. The flowers are ſmall, have a | Oe Oey Feng 


i 8 . ogg ments, with ſmall coherent anther. | 
EEE a carinated nectarium, and are to be met with in « Sus x conſiſts of a globular germen, 
June and July. | 


Theſe forts grow common in ditches and ſtand- | * e fyle the e of ie e and 


4 | loaned... conic ſtigma — 5 
. br 5. PERICARPIUM is a large globular capſule, 


Titles, 1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Utricularia nefa- | containing one cell. | | 
io conico, ſcapo paucifloro, Rivinus calls it, Len- | 6. Semina. The feeds are many. 


tiblaruia Caſpar Bauhine, Millefolium aquaticum * 
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A COMPLETE BODY OF PLANTING AND GARDENING. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 
tion © 
Broad» 
leaved 


3 


C H A P. CCCCLXXXIX. 


„ 


HERE are three ſpecies 
called, | 

. Broad-leaved Uvularia. 

2. Perfoliate Uvularia, 

3. Seſſile-leaved Uvularia. 1 

1. Broad-leaved Uvularia. The talk is branch- 
ing a little near the bottom, and grows to about 
two feet high. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 


of this genus, 


Uvularia. gblong, ſmooth, acute-pointed, and embrace the 


Variety. | 


| Perfoliate 


ſtalk with their baſe. The flowers come out 


ſingly from the wings of the leaves on long ſlen- 
der tootſtalks ; they are of a yellow colour, and 
hang downward ; they appear in April and May, 
but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with a white 


flower. 


2. Perfoliate Uvularia, The ſtalks are nume- | 
rous from a ſtrong root, ſlender, branching a 
little near the ground, and two or three feet high. | 
grow 


The leaves are oblong, pointed, ſmooth, 
oppoſite, and ſurround the ſtalk with their baſe. 
The flowers come out from the boſoms of the 


leaves on long ſlender footſtalks; they are of a | 
yellow colour, and hang drooping ; they appear 


mn April and May, but are rarely ſucceeded by 


and 
Seſſile- 


leaved 


Uvularia 


deſcribed. 


Culture. 


roots, which 1s beſt done in the autumn. 


Species. 


Deſcrip- 


tion of 


Adam's 
Needle, 


colour, and 


ſeeds in England. 


3. Seffile-leaved Uvularia, The ſtalks uſually | 
divide into two branches, which ſpread aſunder. 
The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſeſſile, and 


grow alternately, The flowers are elevated ſingly 
on long naked footſtalks; they are of a yellow 
appear about the ſame time with the 
PO | „„ 
Theſe plants are propagated by parting of the 


They 
are very hardy, and will grow in almoſt any ſoil 


or ſituation, 


and compreſſed, 


4 


It grows naturally in Canada. 


| Monogynia ; and the characters are, 


R F 


1. The firſt ſpecies is titled, Uvularia foliis Titles, 
amplexicaulibus, Van Royen calls it, Uvularia 
foliis cordato-oblongis; Barrelier, Smilax perfoliata 


| ramoſa, fore albo; Caſpar Bauhine, Pohgonatum 


latifolium ramoſum; and Cluſius, Polygonatum la- 
tifolium 4. ramoſum. It grows naturally on the 
mountains of Silefia, Saxony, and Bohemia. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies is, Uvularia foliis perfo- 


liatis. In the Hortus Cliffort. it is named ſimply, 


Uvularia. Van Royen calls it, Uvularia folio in- 
tegerrimo; Gronovius, Uvularia caule perfoliato; 
Moriſon, Polygonum ramoſum, flore Iuteo, majus ; 


| and Caſpar Bauhine, Polygonatum latifolium per- 


foliatum Braſilianum. 
ginia and Canada, „ 

3. The third ſpecies is, Uvularia fohis ſeſſilibus. 
Colden calls it, Uvularia foliis ſeſſilibus, fore unico. 


It grows naturally in Vir- 


Claſs and 
order in 
the Lin- 
 nzan 
ſyſtem. 
The cha- 


Uvularia is of the claſs and order Hexandria 


1. Calyx. There is none. | 
2. CorOLLA is ſix very long, oblong, ſpear- 


| ſhaped, acute, erect petals. The nectarium is a racers. 


cavity in the baſe of each petal. 
3. STAMINA are ſix very ſhort but broadiſn 
filaments, having long ere& antherz, about half 
the length of the corolla _ os 
4. PisrILL un conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
and one ſemitrifid filiforme ſtyle longer than the 


ſtamina, crowned by ſimple reflexed ſtigmas. 


5. PERICARPIUM 1s an oval, triangular, acute 


capſule, containing three cells. | 


1h 


6. SeMINa. ſeeds are many, roundiſh, 


XN AMKBNCARXXXEROO EEG MOBB AK OMIOOOUH OOH BRO RMIRRRE 


r ADAM's NEEDLE. 


 FT\HERE are two ſpecies of this genus, which | 


will live abroad in tolerably warm ſituations, 

called, 

1. Adam's Needle. | 

2, Thready-leaved Yucca. | 

1. Adam's Needle. The ſtalk is thick, woody, 
branching, and two or three feet high. The 
leaves are very long, narrow, ſtiff, of a dark or 
bluiſh-green colour, terminate in a long, ſtrong, 


woody, and about two feet high. 


ſharp, black ſpine, and are produced in great 


plenty. The flowers come out in ſpikes from 
among the leaves ; they are bell-ſhaped, and 
hang drooping ; the colour on the inſide is a clear 
white, but without the petals have purple ſtripes; 
they appear in Auguſt and September, but are 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds in our gardens. 

2. Thready-leaved Yucca. The talks are thick 


and 


D Thready- 
The leaves |..,., 


are Yucca. 


"or" * ** 
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are long, ſpear-ſhaped, of a 1 colour, 


Cultare. 


Proper 


8 ſituation. 


blunt-pointed, and have many threads coming 
out from the ſides, which hang downwards. The 
flowers come out in ſpikes from among the 
leaves; they are ſhaped like thoſe of the former, 
and hang downwards; they appear in Auguſt 
and September, and are not ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in England. 

Theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by the off- 
ſets, or ſuckers, which they generally put out in 
great plenty. After they are taken off, they 
ſhould be laid by in a dry airy place for about 


four or five days, that the wounded parts may 


ſkin over, otherwiſe they will, be liable to rot. 
When the parts are ſkinned over, they ſhould be 
ſet in pots filled with light ſandy earth; and if 
they have the benefit of a ſlight hotbed, to faci- 
litate their taking root, it will be the better: 


They will grow, however, very well without this; 


and if it is afforded them, they muſt be ſoon 
hardened to the open air, and ſet abroad up to 
the rims in any part of the garden. As the hard 
weather comes on in the winter, it will be proper 


to ſet the plants under a hotbed-frame, or remove 


them into the green-houſe for the firſt winter; and 
in the ſpring they may be planted in the full 
ground, in the places where they are to remain. 
The ſoil ſhould be naturally dry and warm; and 
if the place is tolerably well defended, they will 
live through our winters, 
amazingly ſtrong and firm plants. 


—— 


Both theſe forts have a ſingular effect in the 5 


wilderneſs- quarters among other trees; and as in 


ſuch places the trees generally keep one another 


warm, 


but they will not live long in ar ſtiff, moiſt, ſtrong 
ſoil. 


Theſe plants are alſo raiſed by ſeeds. 
ſhould be procured from the places where they 


a few of them may be introduced here 
to add 5 the variety, if the ſoil is light and dry; 


naturally grow, and ſown in pots filled with light 


earth, and then plunged up to the rims in a mo- 


derate hotbed. As the mould dries in the pots, 


they mult be watered, giving it a very ſmall quan- 


tity at a time, and in about fix weeks the plants 
will come up. They muſt then have plenty of 


air, and water ſparingly ; for too much water, in 
that early ſtate, would rot them. When the 


plants are fit to remove, which will be in about | 
three weeks from their coming up, each ſhould 


be ſet in its own ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with 


light "IE earth 3 they muſt be then . up! 


Vor. I. 


— 


2 — —zv 


—— 


Priniè Ht 


and ſoon become . 


Theſe ments, having very ſmall antheræ. 


* 22 — 


to the rims in the hotbed, and the plants mnſt be 
ſhaded and watered until they have taken root; 
after this they muſt be hardened by degrees to 
the open air, and then ſet abroad in a well ſhel- 


' tered place: Here they may remain until Novem- 


ber, and be then taken into ſhelter, or ſer in the 
green-houſe with the hardieſt aloes, and managed 
like them. The fimilar management of hardy 
green-houſe-plants mult attend them for about 
three years, by which time they will be grown 
to be ſtrong plants, and may be ſet out in the 
open ground like the former. 


1. Adam's Needle is titled, Yucca folits inte- 
gerrimis, In the Hortus Cliffort, it is termed) 
Yucca foliis margine integerrimis. Van Royen calls 
it, Cordyline foliis pungentibus integerrimis; Caſpar 
Bauhine, Yucca foliis albes; and Barrelier, Yucca 
Indica foliis aloes. 
| and Peru. 


 rato-filomentofis. Gronoyius calls it, Lucca felis. 


lanceolatis. acuminatis integerrimis margine flameu- 


teſis; Moriſon, Zucca ſoliis filamentofss s; and Plu- 
kenet, Yucca Virginiana, foliis per marginem ap-. 
It raus, eee in Mista | 


N UCLA is of the claſs and dither Hexandia Mo- 
nogynia; and the characters are, 


I. Carvx. There i ls none. | 


2. Cokoll A is one bell-fhaped- petal, Aivided 
almoſt to the baſe into 18 large oval teg- 
ments. 


3. STAMINA are bx very ſhort reflexed fla 


4. PisviLLUM conſiſts of an oblong three 


| armed germen, longer than the ſtamina, hav- 
ing no ſtyle, but an obtuſe, pervious, three · ur- 


rowed ſtigma. 


5. PertcarPiuM is an oblong, triangular, 


It grows naturally in Canada 


Titles. 


2. eie Yucca, is, Tucca foliis 9 5 


order 
in the 


Linnæan 
ſyſte m. 


The cha. 
taRers, 


triad capſule, formed of three valves, and con- 


| taining three cells. 


6. SrMINA. The ſeeds are many, and lie over 
each other in a double order. | 
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| The plant 
deſcribed, 
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C H A F. 
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CCCOXCI. 


ZYGOPHYLLUM, BEAN CAPER. 


HE Common Bean Caper will flouriſh for 


many years in ſome dry ſituations. 

The root 1s very thick, fleſhy, white, and 
ſtrikes deep into the ground. The ſtalks are 
herbaceous, round, jointed, ſmooth, ſend forth 
a few green N branches from the ſides, 
and grow to be four feet high. The leaves are 


nearly oval, ſmooth, fleſhv, of a bluiſh-green | 


colour, and two or three of them grow together 
on one footſtalk. The flowers come out two or 
three together from the wings of the joints, on 


| ſhort footitalks ; they are of a reddiſh colour on 


Te pro- 
pagation. 


the outſide, White within, appear in June and 
July, and are ſucceeded by oblong priſmatical 
capſules, containing ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 
This plant is raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds in a 
ſlight hotbed in the ſpring. When the plants 


are fit to remove, each ſhould be ſet in a ſeparate | 


pot, where they muſt be ſhaded and watered 


until they have taken root, and after that har- 
When this is 


dened by degrees to the open air. 
effected, let them be ſet abroad in ſome warm 


_ well-ſheltered place, where they may remain until 


the end of autumn, Art the approach of froſt | 


they ſhould be ſet in the green-houſe, or under 


a hotbed-frame, or ſome cover, for the firſt win- 


ter, but ſhould be always placed abroad again on 
the approach of mild weather. In the ſpring they 


may be turned out of the pots into the places | 
where they are deſigned to remain; in which, 


if the place be naturally dry, ſandy, and full of 


a rubbiſhy earth, they will live for many years, 


and annually produce flowers and ſeeds. 


This ſpecies is titled, Zygophyllum foliis petiola- Titles, 


tis, foliolis obovatis, caule herbaceo. In the former 


edition of the Species Plantarum it is termed, Zy- 


gophyllum capſulis priſmatico- pentaedris; in the 
Hortus Cliffort. Zygophyllum foliis peticlatis. Caſ- 
par Bauhine calls it, Capparis portulace folio; and 
Dodonæus, Capparis Fabago. It grows naturally 
in Syria and Mauritania. | | 


Zygophyllum is of the claſs and order Decan- Clas 


dria Monogynia ; and the characters are, 


1. Cal vx is a perianthium compoſed of five 
oval, obtuſe, concave, erect leaves. 5 


and order 
in the 
Linnæan 
ſyſtem. 
'The cha- 


2. Con oll. A is five obtuſe emarginated petals, raters. 


and a ſimple ſtiggaa. 


5. PERICARPIUM is an oval, five-corn ed 


_ caplule, compoled of five valves, and containing 


five cells. 


which widen gradually, and are ſomewhat longer 
| than the calyx. The nectarium is compoſed of 
ten connivent leaves, and includes the germen. 
3. STAMINA are tenawl-ſhaped filamentsſh :rter | 
than the corolla, having oblong incumbent an- 
there. | 5 5 _ | 
4. PrsTILLUM conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
an awl-ſhaped ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 


6. SEMINA. The ſeeds are many, roundiſh, N 


and compreſſed. 


mama —————4————————4—2——1——— 


Flea-bane 


CL #4 


F this genus are, 

1. Marſh Flea-bane. 

2. Mountain Ragwort. 
3. Siberian Cineraria. 

4. Glaucous Cineraria. 

5. Golden Cineraria. 
6. Sea Ragwort. 

7. Canada Sea Ragwort. 

1. Marſh Flea-bane. 


- 


| The ſtalks are thick, | 
creſted, hairy, hollow, and four or five feet high. 


* Þ A 


Sec, 


«A 


VJ 


The leaves are broad, ſpear-ſha ed, and the up- 
per ones embrace the ſtalk wi 


their baſe; the 
edges of the lower ones are ſinuated and ſerrated, 


but in ſome varieties they are more jagged, or 
cut into many ſegments; and the upper leaves of 
all the ſorts are entire, or nearly ſo, and ſit more 


cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers ar: numerous 


at the tops of the plant, growing on ſlender foot. 


ſtalks; they are of a yellow colour, appear in 
Auguſt, and are followed by narrow, tour-cor- 


nered, 
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nered, downy ſeeds, which will be ripe, and will 


blow about with the winds in September and Oe- 


tober. 
Mountain 2. Mountain Ragwort. The ſtalks are thick, 
u e ſimple, creſted, hollow, and three or four feet 
CINE high. The leaves are oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, en- 
tire, hairy, ſeſſile, and of a hoary whiteneſs. The 
flowers come out in ſmall umbels from the tops 
of the ſtalks; before they open they are of a 
dark-red colour, but when in full blow of a 
bright yellow; they appear in June and July, 
and are ſucceeded by ripe downy ſeeds in Au- 

uſt. 
l There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, the 


Varieties. Jeaves of ſome being almoſt round, others heart- 


ſhaped, and others long and narrow; they differ 
alſo in the degrees of whiteneſs, and the inden- | 


tures on the edges. The height of the plant 
alſo varies, and particularly that variety called 


the Small * Ragwort, growing to little 


better than a foot, whilſt others riſe with robuſt 
ſtalks to the height of five or ſix feet: They all 
flower nearly at the ſame time, and the ſeeds 
+ TIpen accordingly. | | 

Siberian, 

| | berous, yellowiſh root, from which riſe nume- 
' Tous, heart-ſhaped, obtule, ſmooth, and indented 
leaves, growing on long footſtalks. The ſtalk 
is adorned with one or two leaves only; it 


is round, thick, hoary, upright, unbranching, 
and two or three feet high. 1 he flowers come 


out in looſe ſpikes from the tops of the ſtalks; 


they are large, and of a yellow colour, appear 


in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by nar- 


row, quadrangular.downy ſeeds, which ripen ſoon 


7 after the flowers are fallen. | 
| Glaucous, 4. Glaucous Cineraria. The ſtalk is thick, 
| _ undivided, upright, and a yard or more in 
height. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, oblong, 
ſmooth, entire, of a glaucous colour, and em- 
brace the ſtalk with their baſe. 
produced in ſpikes at the tops of the ſtalks; they 


are large, of a yellow colour, and appear about 


the ſame time with the former. 
and 5. Golden Cineraria. This riſes with ſeveral 
| Golden ypright hairy ſtalks to the height of about two 
Cineratia, feet. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, hairy 
on the upper-ſide, and downy underneath. The 
flowers come out in roundiſh bunches from the 
tops cf the ſtalks; they are large, of a golden- 


yellow colour, appear in July and Auguſt, and 


the ſeeds ripen in the autnmn. 


28 Rao. . 6 Sea Ragwort. The ſtalks are woody, branch- 
| _ A ing, partly procumbent, about a yard long, and 


| deſcribed, the young ſhoots are made delicate by a oft, 
- hoary, ſilvery down. The leaves are large and 
pinnatifid, and the ſegments are irregularly finu- 


ated or divided into other parts; they are of a 


thickiſh conſiſtence, ſmooth, ſoft, and of a bluiſh- 
green colour, duſted all over and made white 
with a moſt delicate filvery down. The flowers 
come out in roundiſh bunches from the ends 
and ſides of the branches; they are of a yellow 
colour, and the rays turn backward ; they ap- 
| pear in June, continue in ſucceſſion through the 
whole ſummer, and afford ripe ſeeds in the au- 
| tumn. 5 5 „ 

Is ve- There is a variety of this ſpecies with narrow 
riety, leaves, finely divided, called the Narrow-leaved 

Sea Ragwort, 8 
Canada 7. Canada Sea Ragwort. The ſtalks are her- 
_ ona baceous, divide into jt ing pen, are two or 
decribed. three feet long, die to the ground every autumn, 
8 and freſh 1 ariſe in the ring, The leaves are 
large, pinnatifid, and the ſegments ſinuated and a 
little hairy underneath, but they are not white and 
downy like the former fort. The flowers are 


3. Siberian Cixeraria. This hath a large, tu - 


The flowers are 


— — 


* 


— 


lenitis foliis laciniatis, 


—_—_— 


produced in panicles from the tops of the plant; 
they are of a yellow colour, and the rays are 


| ſpreading, but do not turn backward like thoſe 


of the former ſpecies ; they appear in July, Au- 
guſt, and September, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
auturhn, ſoon after which the ſtalks decay. 

All theſe ſorts are to be raiſed by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the autumn, as ſoon as they 
are ripe. A part of the plants will come up in 
the autumn, the others will appear in the ſpring. 
When they are all up, they ſhould be thinned 
where they are too cloſes. duly weeded and wa- 
tered all ſuminer, and in the autumn ſhould be 
removed to the places where they ate deſigned 
to remain, and the ſummer following they will 
flower, and perfect their ſeeds. 

The firſt five ſorts, and the ſeventh, are pro- 
pagated by parting of the roots, the beſt time for 
which 1s the autumn. When they are ſet out; 
they will require no trouble, except keeping them 
clean from weeds. py 


Method 


of prepa- 


gating 
them: 


The ſixth fort is propagated by ſlips, which 


may be ſet in any of the ſummer months in a 
moilt ſhady place; for want of that they ſhould 
be ſhaded and duly watered at firſt, and after- 


wards they will require no trouble, except keep- 
ing them clean from weeds; and in the autumn 


they may be taken up with a ball of earth to each 


root, and ſet in the places where they are deſigned 


to remain. 


A few plants of this ſpecies thould be ſet in 


the different quarters of the Evergreen-wilder- 
neſs, where they will have a pretty A, by their 
ſilvery, hoary, large, and beautiful leaves, among 


the different tinges of green in that place; eſpe- 


cially in winter, when they diſplay a more than 


ordinary beauty by their leaves and young ſhouts, 


much more than what they afford by their flowers 
in ſummer, theſe being of little beauty, and the 
leaves at that ſeaſon appearing coarſer, or at leaſt 


being in a great meaſure diveſted of ſome of their 


delicacy and luſcious beauty. 55 
1. Marſh Flea-bane is titled, Cineraria floribus 


| corymboſis, foliis lato-lanceolatis dentato-finuatis; 


caule villoſo. In the Tter Scanicum it is termed; 
Othonna paluſtris; in the Hortus Cliffort. Solidago 


Titl6i« 


foliis inferioribus lanceolatis ſerrato-ſinuatis : ſupe. 


rioribus integris amplexicaulibus. 


Moriſon ca.ls it, 


Jacobæa aquatica elatior, foliis magis diſſectis; Caſ- 


par Bauhine, Conyza aquatica laciniata; Gerard, 


Conyza foliis lacinialis; and Parkinſon, Conyza he- 


It grows naturally in 
ditches, marſny and watery places in England, 
and moſt parts of Europe. „„ : 


2. Mountain Ragwort is, Cineraria uinbella 


involucrata, pedunculo communi nudiuſculo, foliis 


oblongis v illaſis. Van Royen calls it, Scl;dago foliis 


cordatis petiolatis dentatis; Boccone, Facobea mon- 


tana, integro rotundo folio; Haller, Senecio foliis 


petiolatis cordatis ſerralis ſubtus incanis, floribus 


luteis e ſummo caule racemaſis; alſo, Senecio foliis 


lingulatis tomentofts ſimpliciſſimis ; Caſpar Bauhine, 


Facobæa Alpina, foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis ; alſo, 
| Facobea Alpina laciniata, flore buphthalmi ; alſo, 


Conyza incana; allo, Jacolæa montana lanuginoſa 


anguſtifolia non laciniata; Ray, Jacobæa montana 
non laciniata naſtras; Barrelier, Jacobæa montana 


polyanthos, flore aureo, foliis yy. et integris ; Gme- 
e 


lin, Solidago ſoliis lanceolatis ſeſſilibus integris denti- 
culatis, floribus umbellatis, involucro ſetaces; and 
Lobel, Conyza helenitis mellita incana. In the 
former edition of the Species Plantarum, Othon- 
na integrifolia, entitled, Othonna foliis lanceolatis 
ſubdenticulatis villaſis, floribus umbellalis; and, 


Othonna helenitis, entitled, Oihonna foliis lanceolatis 


integris ſubdentatis villaſis, floribus umbellatis; are 
now found to be varieties only of this ſpecies 


* 


It 
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ellipticis amplexicaulibus. 


Py 


It grows naturally on the Pyrenean, Helvetian, 


Auſtrian, and Siberian mountains; alſo on the 
mountainous parts of England, and the South of 
France. | 

3. Siberian Cineraria is, Cineraria racemo fim- 
Plici, foliis cordatis obtuſis denticulatis lævibus, caule 
ſimpliciſſimo monophyllo, In the Hortus Upſal. it is 
termed, Othonna foliis cordatis, caule ſubnudo ſim- 
plicifiino, Amman calls it, Facobeaſtrum cacaliæ 
folio, Tournefort, Jacobæa orientalis, cacaliæ folio 
Vaillant, Facebzoides art crenato folio , and Gme- 
lin, Salidago feliis cordatis ſubrotundis dentatis pe- 
tiolatis. It grows naturally in Siberia and the 
ERS | 5 | 

4. Glaucous Cineraria is, Cineraria racemo ſim- 
plici, foliis cordatis integerrimis lævibus, caule fim- 
pliciſſimo. Gmelin calls it, Solidago floribus ſpi- 
catis, foliis ſubcordatis glaberrimis glaucis oblonge 
It is a native. of Si- 
beria. | 
5. Golden Cineraria is, Cineraria floribus corym- 
bejis, foliis lanceolatis ſerratis ſubtus tomentaſis. It 
grows naturally in Siberia. | 

6. Sea Ragwort is, Cineraria floribus paniculatis, 
foliis pinnatifidis tomentoſis: laciniis finuatis, caule 
fruteſcente. 


Pinnatifidis : laciniis finuatis, corymbis racemoſis. 


Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Jacobæa maritima , and 
Dodonæus, Cineraria. It grows naturally on the | 


Mediterranean ſea-ſhores. 


The plant 
Celcribed, 


7. Canada Sea Ragwort is, Cineraria floribus 
Paniculatis, foliis pinnatifidis ſubvilloſis : laciniis 


the number of the leaves o 


In the Hortus Upſal. it 1s termed, 
 Othonna 2; in the Hortus Cliffort. Solidago foliis | 


finuatis, caule herbaceo, It grows naturally in Ca- 
ſusd s. | . 


Cineraria is of the claſs and order Syngene/ia 
Polygamia Superflua; and the characters are, 
1. Calyx. The general calyx is ſimple, 


compoſed of many equal folioles. 
2. CoroLLa. The general flower is radiated, 


and 


The hermaphrodite florets are equal and nume- 


rous in the diſk. The female florets in the diſk 
are ſtretched out like the tongue, and anſwer to 

f the calyx. Each 
hermaphrodite floret is funnel- ſhaped, and cut at 
the brim into five erect ſegments. 


Claſs 

and crder 
in the 
Linnzan 
ſyſtem 
The cha- 
raters. 


The females are tongue-ſhaped, and indented. 


at the top. 
3. STAMINA 


of the hermaphrodites conſiſts of 


five ſhort ſlender filaments, having a cylindrical 


tubular anthera, divided at the top into five 
parts. | 


4. PisTILLUM of the hermaphrodites conſiſts 
of an oblong germen, a filiforme ſtyle the length 


of the ſtamina, and two erect ſtigmas. 


In the females, it conſiſts of an oblong germen, 
a ſhort filiforme ſtyle, and two oblong, obtuſe, 
ven RAR” Tenor om ny 

5. PERICARPIUM. There is none. 


6. SEMINxA of the hermaphrodites are ſingle, 


narrow, quadrangular, and crowned with down. 


The ſeeds of the females are like thoſe of the. 


hermaphroditmmme.. ä 
The receptacle is naked, and almoſt plane. 


FVV 
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F this genus is one hardy ſpecies, called, 
Hairy Star of Bethlehem. 


The root is a {mall roundiſh bulb, full of a 
viſcous juice. The radical leaves are narrow, 


graſſy, hairy, and five or fix inches long. The 


{talks are ſlender, upright, angular, and about 
ſix inches high. The flowers come out in ſmall 


umbels from the tops of the ſtalks, growing on 


hairy footſtalks; they are of a yellow colour on 


Culture. 


| Titles. | 


the inſide, but ſtriped with green on the out; 


they appear in May, and are ſucceeded by oval | 


capſules, containing ripe ſeeds, in Auguſt. 


This plant is propagated by offsets from the 


roots, and the beſt time for parting them is Au- 
guſt, when the ſtalks and leaves decay. They 
love a light freſh earth, but will grow in almoſt 
any ſoil or ſituation, provided it be not too wet. 
This ſpecies is titled, Hypoxis pi.9ſa, capſulis 
ovatis. 


F 


In the former edition of the Species Plan- 
tarum it is termed, Ornithogalum ſcapo angulato, 
pedunculis umbellatis villaſis. Van Royen calls it, 


CCCCXCIIT. 
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| Ornithogalum ſcapo bifloro ; Gronovius, Ornitbo- 


galum vernum luteum, folits anguſtis birſuti;; Peti- 
ver, Ornithogalum Virginianum luteum; and Plu- 


kenet, Ornithogalum herbaceum luteum parvum Vir- 
gimanum, foliis gramineis hirſutis. It grows natu- 


patent, permanent ſegments. 15 
3. STAMINA are fix very ſhort capillary fila- 


ments, having oblong antheræ. | 
4. PISTILLUM conſiſts of a turbinated germen 


rally in Virginia and Canada,  _ 8 COT 
 Hypoxis is of the claſs and order Hexandria Mo- Fas og 
nogynia; and the characters are, | "Eos Lam. 
1. CaLyx, There is none. oo dat © oo 
2. COROLLA is one petal placed above the ger- iy ſtem. 
: 2 ; . | 11. The cha- 
men, and divided at the top into ſix oval, oblong, 5 Ne 


ſituated below the flower, a filiforme ſtyle the 


length of the ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 
5. PERICARPIUM is an oblongiſh, trivalvate, 


trilocular capſule, crowned by the permanent co- 


rolla. | | 
6. SEMINA, The ſeeds are many, and roundiſh. 


CHAP, 
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S N . CCCCXCIV. 
MILIUM MILLET GRASS. 
CF NF this genus are [ roots are ſo durable as to entitle them to a place 
Cpeties, 1, Scattered-flowered Millet Graſs. | here, I am not certain, having no memorandum of 
: 2. Cluſtered-flowered Millet Graſs. their continuance, | | | 
3. French Miller Graſs. . 1. Scattered-flowered Millet Graſs is titled, Titles. 
Seattered - 1. Scattered-flowered Millet Graſs. This hath | Milium floribus paniculatis diſperſis muticis. In | 
| Yomered, a jointed reddiſh root, which ſends forth many | the Hortus Cliffort. it is termed, Milium glumis 
lender fibres. The ſtalks are ſlender, round, | diphyllis. Caſpar Bauhine calls it, Gramen fylva- 
| ſmooth, jointed, and about three feet high. The | cum, paniculd miliaced ſparſd; Gerard, Gramen 
leaves are long, narrow, bend backward, grow | miliaceum; and Parkinſon, Gramen miliaceum vul- 
ſingly at the joints, and ſheath the ſtalks a good gare. It grows naturally in woods, foreſts, and 
- way up with their baſe. The flowers are produced | ſhady places in England, and moſt parts of Eu- 
In fine ſpreading panicles from the tops of the | rope. | : 
ſtalks; they are ol a browniſh colour, appear in 2. Cluſtered-flowered Millet Graſs is, Milium 
July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by ripe feeds | floribus paniculatis confertis. Scheuchzer calls it, 
| ſcoon after. . „ | Gramen paniculatum Alpinum latifolium, paniculd 
| Cluſtered. 2. Cluſtered-flowered Millet Graſs. The ſtalks | miliaced ſparſd. It grows naturally in the woods 
flowered, are round, jointed, hollow, and about a yard | of Helvetia. 5 N | 
high. The leaves are broad, long, bend back- | 3. French Millet Graſs is, Milium floribus pa- 
ward at the tops, and embrace the ſtalks with | niculatis ariſtatis. In the former edition of the 
their baſe. The flowers come out in cluſters | Species Plantarum it is, Agroftis paradoxa. Moriſon 
from the tops of the ſtalks; they appear about | calls it, Gramen avenaceum paniculatum Gallo pro- 
> the ſame time with the former, and the ſeeds | vincinale, aguilegiæ ſemine. It is a native of Gaul. | 
and ripen accordingly. _ ON Milium is of the claſs and order Triandria Di- Claſs 1 
3 3. French Millet Graſs. This is a very noble | Onia; and the characters are,  _ _— MM 
By fritz 4 with an upright firm ſtalk to the | 1. Car vx is a glume compoſed, of two oval Linnæn 
efcribed. height of ſix feet. The leaves are large, and | acuminated valves, containing one flower, ſyſtem. 
luke thoſe of oats or barley. The flowers come | 2. CoroLLA is two oval valves ſmaller than The cha- 
out in bearded panicles from the tops of the | the calyx, and one is larger than the other.. —_ 
ſtalks; they are of a white colour, and are ſuc- | 3. STamina are three very ſhort capillary fila- 
ceeded by black, oval, gloſſy ſeeds, which ripen | ments, with oblong antheræ. „„ ew 
in the autumn. _ | 355 | 4. PisT1LLUM conſiſts of a roundiſh germen, 
The firſt two forts grow naturally in woods, | and two capillary ſtyles with penicilliforme ſtig- 


ſerving of a place, for it makes a fine variety | 


* 


looking plant. 


and are not cultivated in gardens; the laſt is de- 


with the graſs kinds, being a tall, beautiful, well- 


Vor. I. 


They are all propagated by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds in the ſpring; but whether their 


carpium. 


Bo PRRICARPIUM. The ſeed is covered by I 


the petals of the flower, which ſerve for a peri- 


6. SEMEN. The ſeed is ſingle, and roundiſn. 


we 
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